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Art. 29. An infected port is one in which any of the foUouying diseases 
ewist^ namely, playue, cholira, yellow fever^ or other pestilential disease 
in severe epidemic form. 

(ff) That the provisions of Chapter IX of tlie Sanitary Code 
be made effective. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Pan American Hanitary Bureau 
Functions and Duties 

Art. 54. The organization, functions, and duties of the Pan American 
Hanitary Bureau shall include those heretofore determined for the Inter¬ 
national Hanitary Bureau by the ranous International Hantfary and other 
Conferences of American Repubiirs and such additional adminisiratiie 
funetion.s and duties as may he hereafter df iennined by Pan imfnean 
Hanitary Conferenecs. 

Art. 55. The Pan American Hanifary Bureau shall he the central agency 
coordinating sanitary infonnaium to and from said Republics. For this 
purpose it shall, from time to time, destfmate rep) es( ntatires to visit and 
confer irith the sanitary authorities of the various signatory (rovernmeuts 
an public health matters; and such representatives Diall he gii>en all avail¬ 
able sanitary information in tlu vouniri* s vtsit(d by them in the course of 
their offieial visits and eonferencis. 

Art. 50. In addition, the Pun American Hanitary Bureau shall perform 
the foltowing speeifie fundions: 

To supply to the sanitary authorities of the signatory dortTiiments, 
through its publications or in otlnr appropriate manntr, all arailable infor¬ 
mation relative to the actual status of tin communicable diseases of man, 
netr invasions of such diseases, the sanitary measures iindertakt'u, and the 
progress effected in the control o?' eradteation of su(h diseases: new 
methods for vombafiny disease: morbidity and tmtrtulily statistirH: public 
health organization and administration: progress in any of the hraneju < 
of prci'entirc medicine; and oth<T pertinent information relatire to sant- 
tation and public health in any of its phas(s, inelnding a bibliography of 
books and periodicals ott publb' hygiene. 

In order lo discharge more ifftc'enfly its fuf.rfiftns if may undertake 
eooperatire epidctniologieal and other studies; may employ at headiiuar- 
ters and rfstfwhere experts for this purpose; may sfimulate and faeilitate 
seitntifle researches and the practical application of the ?•(suits therefrom; 
and may meept gifts, hcnefa^dions. and bcijucsis, trhich shall Ih an tiuntid 
for in the manner note provided for the miuntenanee funds of the Burtati. 

Art. 57, The Pan Amiriean Hanilary Bunau shall advise and eonsnlt 
with the sanitary authorities of the various signatory (lorernments relmiee 
to public health problems and the manner of interpreting and applying the 
prmH^ions of this Code. 

Art. 58. Officlats of the yatUmal health Sirvicis may be dcsif;nai(d as 
representatives ex offieio of the Pan Ameriean Hanitary Bureav, in adt^ition 
to their regular duUcs, and when so designated they may he empotvered 
to act as sanitary representatives of one or more of the signatory (lovern- 
ments when properly designated and acerediUd to so serve. 

Art. 50, Upon request of the sanitary authorities of any of the signatory 
Governments, the Pan American Hanitary Bureau is authorized to tak^ 
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the necessary preparatory steps to bring about an eoDchange of professors^ 
medical and health officers, experts or advisers in public health of any of 
the sanitary sciences, for the purpose erf mutual aid and advancenu^nt in 
the protection of the public health of the signatory Goeernnicnis. 

Art. r»0. For the purpose of discharging the functions and duties imposed 
upon the Pan Afnerican Sanitary Jiureau, a fund of not less tiuui $'>0,000 
shall be collected by the Pan American Union, apporiioned among the sig* 
natory (jovvrnmcnts on the same basis as are the expanses of the Pan 
American Union, 

(h) That the form of the consular bill of liealth whicli may 
be issued to vessels be substantially that referred to in article 10 
of the Sanitary Code. 

Art. 10. The twister of any vessel or aircraft which proceeds to a port of 
any of the signatory Governments is required to obtain at ine port of depar¬ 
ture and ports of call a bill of health, in duplwate, issued in aecordamv 
with the information set forth in the Appendix and adopted as ihe standard 
hill of health. 

Note.— Following is the form of the International Standard Form 
Bill of Health as given in the Appendix of tlie Pan American Sani¬ 
tary Code: 
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iNTERNATIONAl STANDARD FOBM BiLL 07 HEALTH 


July 1. 1927 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE VESSEL 


I...(omcittl title). 

(the person authorized to Issue the bilh at the port of.) 

do hereby state that the vessel hereinarter named eletirs (or leaves) from the poit of. 

under the following (‘Ircurnstances. 

Name of vessel.. nationality. 

Master.tonnage, gross. 

net.-.; name of medical olfirer. 

Nurnlicr of oflieers.., of crew, ineluduig petty officers...; 

officers' families.. pessentters destined for..; 

(('ountryof destination) 

Emliarking at tins jiort.; first cabin...; 

second cabin.. steerage., total TiumK‘r 

, of posM'ngers on iKiaid.. ....... 

PortN \isile<l within presiding four niouihs.... 


Lo(‘atl<»n of vessel while in port—wharf.... optn 

hay _ _ disuirite from shore. 

H any passengers or rneinl>crs of crew disembarked on account of sickness, state disease. 

Tina* vessel was in iiorl (date 'ind huur of arrival). .. 

(date and hour of defMirturei. ... ..... 

(’haiacter of (‘oiiirniinieation \vi(h shore... 

Hanifarv condition of M’SscI ... 

fiaintary rneasuies, if an\, iuiopie<l while in port.. 

Date of*last funngatioTi for the dcsiruciioii of rodents. 

NuiuIh*! of fodeiits obtained - . 

Port where fumigiiU'd . . ...and ofncnils ‘•uiHjrvjs- 

ing the fumigation ... ... 

Method of fuiinpHtion used (for rodeniM..,. 

(for ruoseputoes). .... 


ISTOKXUTtO.V rUNTFRNlNNJ THE I*f»CT 

Sanitary < oiiditlons of ;»ort and \icinitv ... 

I’revailuig diseases at port and vicinity.. 

Number of coftfs of and deathx from thr folloinng namrd dmam during thf tuo lufh ending. 


Diseases 


I Numlier of 
! cases > 


J. 


iVumlver of 
deaths ! 


Kenuirl^s 

(Any conditions aJTec tiug the 
puhiu* 1 e.dih exisnng in 
tho tM»rl or viciiiilj to l»o 
here stated) 


Yellow fewer . 

Asiatic fhoierri. 

Dholcra nostras or cholenno 

Smallpox .. 

Tyiihus level. 

Plague. - 

l^'prosy.. 


> When there are no ca,se» or deaths, entry to that effect must he n”ide 


Health Office of (he poit of .. .. . - .(when 

practicable this ccitliicute should l»e signed by the health ofiiier of the port) 

Date of I {S( ease of. 

Oholeni.-. 

Yellow fevei . 

Ilujnaii plague. 

Tv films.-. 

Hodeui plague. - - . 

MetiHUros, if an>, imjaised by the iminidpalilj against ruts ctuiing tlie last si\ mo- tbs. 

(‘'igiijpurc of fiort hcMhh offovr) 

I certify that the vessel has eoinidied w iih the rules and regulations made under t lie terms of tlie 
Pan American Sanitary ("ode, and with the lavv^? and regulations of the couiurv of dost .nation. 

The vessel leaves thi.s port hound for...via. 

(liven under my hand and seal iln*'. .daj 

of.. lili!.... 


(Signature of consulai oilacr) 


[seal 1 

Countersigned by 

. jiedicawjiicer. 
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(*) Thai!; the Pan Amraican Sanitary Bureau endeavor to 
induce those countries which have colonies or other territories 
in America to adhere to the provisions of the Pan American 
Sanitary Code. 

(;) That in order to add to, modify, or derogate any of the 
provisions of the Pan American Sanitary Code it diall te neces¬ 
sary that one or more of the signatory powers shall have re¬ 
quested modification at least six months prior to the time such 
change is proposed for adoption* and to become effective the 
change must be approved by at least two-thirds of the delegates 
to the Sanitary Convention which meets first after notification 
of the desired change. 

(&) That there be included in the Pan American Sanitary 
Code a provision asking all powers signatory or adherent to 
create in their principal ports a Commission on Infectious Dis¬ 
eases, which body shall be charged with the resiwnsibility of 
making an official diagnosis in “suspicious” cases of quaran- 
tinable disease. 

(2) Further reconunendations and topics, etc., for consideration 
by the Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference are as follows: 

(а) That there be included (in the Sanitary Code) an article 
asking all signatory powers, for purposes of exportation, to 
regard as narcotics, or as heroic drugs, tho.se preparations that 
are so considered by the country to which they arc exi>orted. 

(б) The control of drug addiction. 

(c) International regulation of commerce in drugs. 

(<?) Detention and ti'eatment of drug addicts. 

(e) The centralization of all (Federal) health activities in a 
ministry of health. 

(/) The contribution of municipalities of funds for State 
health activities (exercised jointly in such cities). 

(gr) The study of bubonic plague from its nosological, epi¬ 
demiological, and medico-social aspects, recommending to each 
government the creation of technical commissions, charged with 
the duty of investigating and reporting upon the different prob¬ 
lems offered by this disease. 

(A) Intensification in all c'ountries of the campaign in favor 
of infant Tvelfare in the triple concept of hygiene, of eugenics, 
and of homiculture, and a study of infant morbidity and 
mortality. 

(t) Study of intestinal parasitology on the American conti¬ 
nent. 

(/) Municipal and other water supplies, their clarification and 
purification. 

(A) Control and quarantine of diseases of plants. 
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(2) Detection) control) and treatment of hnniiui carriers of 
contagions disease. 

\m) Cooperative control of venereal disease, 

(n) Prophylaxis and treatment of leprosy and tuberculosis. 

(o) Sex hygiene and related educational me^tsures. 

(p) Industrial hs^giene, 

(^) Vital statistics (morbidity and mortality), 

(r) Fly eradication, 

(s) Piophylaxis of trachoma. 

{t) Study of ^‘alastrim.” 

* (t^) Sanitary regulation of iinmigiation. 

(v) Study and control of malaria. Work of special commit¬ 
tees in each country. 

(w) Study of the geographical distribution of disease 
(America). 

(«•) The supplying of quinine in the different countries as 
related to the rediietion and contit)! of malaria (recommendation 
of the Seventh Conference). 

(y) How may Governments impose the rat-proofing of ves¬ 
sels? (Suggested by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau.) 

{z) How may the international agreements providing for the 
mutual reporting of contagious diseases l)est be made effective? 
(Proi^osed by the Pan American Sanitary Bineau.) 

(m) What is to he the future development of the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Sanitary Bureau? (A paper is to be submitted entitled 
“Organisation, Development, Functions, and Present Status 
of The Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Its Future."’) 

(bh) Progress reports on sanitation. (To l)e submitted by 
each country represented.) 

(cc) Hospital facilities and administration in relation to 
health and sanitation (in America). 

(Note.—^I t will be understood that this program may, by resolu¬ 
tion, be amplified at the time of the meeting of the (Conference.) 

Organiziiig Committee 

Dr, Carlos Enrique Paz SoldAn, Provisional Pri'siUent of tlie Eighth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference; Vocal of the Pan Auieiican Sanitary Bureau, 
Washington, D. C,; and Professor of Hygiene of tlie Meflical Faculty of Lima. 
Dr, S«ftA8tiAN liORENtE, Director of Public Health of Peru; President of the 
Council of Infant Welfare; and President of the Commission named by the 
First Pan American Conference of National DirtK*tors of Health, at Wash- 
' lngton,^to atfange the Program of -the Eighth Conference. 

Dr. BAtTASAR CaravedOi Cbicf of the Hygiene and Industrial Welfare Service; 
member of the Board of Guardians for Minors; and Chief Physician bf the 
Victor Lareo Herrera Asylum. 

All correspondence should be addressed (in SpanIslO to: 

Seflor Presldente de la Comisidn Organizadora de la VIIX Conferencia Sani¬ 
taria Panamerlcana, lima, Peru, Ai^artado No. 987. 
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COURT DECISIONS ON PASTEURIZATION» 

By James A. Tobey, LL. B., Dr. P. IL, Scientific Consultant^ The Borden Co,, 

New York 

Courts of last resort in this country, including tho United States 
Supremo Court and the State courts of appeals, have frequently had 
occasion to pass on the various legal aspects of the sanitary control 
of milk. In nearly every instance the courts have sustained the proper 
regulation of milk supidies, recognizing that reasonable control of 
such products is essential to the ])rotection of the public health.^ 

These numerous court decisions now form a part of our iniblic 
health jurisprudence; for law is court made, as well as the result of 
legislative action. Under our tripartite system of government, the 
legislature ascertains the need for statutes and passes those which it 
considers wise or expedient. These statutes and such necessary regu¬ 
lations as are authorized by them are enforced by the executive 
branch of government. When a cause of action is presented, whether 
based on the operation of statutes or not, tho judicial branch applies 
the proper legal principles in the interests of justice, and this pro¬ 
cedure often involves an interpretation of the written law and a 
determination of its constitutionality. In order to know what the 
law is, therefore, an examination of the decisions of courts must be 
made, in addition to a perusal of the statutes. 

There are probably about 1»50 court decisions on the various* 
phases of milk control. In 1924 the author (collected 121 such deci¬ 
sions, and this list was published by the United States Public Health 
Service in Public Health Reports for July 18, 1924.^ Of tiiis number 
of decisions only six have been found dealing diicctly with the sub¬ 
ject of Pasteurization. In all but one of these cases ordinances or 
regulations requiring Pasteurization under certain conditions have 
been sustained. A review of these decisions, with aj)propriHte com¬ 
ments, will be of value in revealing tho legal precedents on this sub¬ 
ject, which is now so important to sanitarians. 

The first decision on Pasteurization came in 1914, when the Supreme 
Court of Illinois upheld as valid an ordinance of the city of Chi(‘.ago, 
which required continuous Pasteurizing machines to be equipped 
with apparatus so that records would be kept in a locked chamber 
under the control of the commissioner of health.^ The power of 
the city to require Pasteurization was not questioned, but the stipu- 

‘ Hoad l>efore tlio Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North America, Waihlogton, 
jy. C . May 14, 1927. 

* Por general discussion of legal aspects of milk control, see Public Health I^aw (1928). WilUams and 
Wilkins, Baltimore. 

3 Issued in separate form as Koprint No. 93P. 

< Key 9. Chicago, 263 Ill. 122,164 N. E. 1104, Ann. Cas. 1916, 0.67. 
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lation of a certain type of apparatus was challenged as unreasonable. 
On this point the court said: 

The city having power to require milk to be pasteurized is not limited to the 
imposition of a penalty for a violation of this requirement, but may prescribe 
the conditions under which the pasteurization sliall be done in order to prevent 
an evasion of the ordinance and insure that the product sliall be such as the ordi¬ 
nance requires. 

This is an important principle and one which means that the city, 
in the interests of the public health, may impose restrictions and 
duties which are inconvenient and expensive to private business, 
but which, nevertheless, will not be considered oppressive or unrea¬ 
sonable, because they arc for the common good. 

Another municipal ordinance requiring Pasteurization was sus¬ 
tained in 1920, wluMi the second case*”* on this subject was decided 
by the Supreme t'ourt of Wisconsin. In one respect tliis case is 
even stronger than the first, for the court actually took judicial 
noti(‘e of the facts that milk is easily infected with germs, is unsuit¬ 
able for human consumption when so infected, and that Pasteuri¬ 
zation for 30 minutes at I4f}^ F. destroys all germs of disease. 

“In the light of these known facts and practices regarding the 
Pasteurization treatment of milk to destroy pathogenic germs,^^ 
said the court in its opinion, “and the systems of inspection and 
certification to make it a healthful food and preserve it in that state 
in the process of distribution among the people of the city, it can not 
be said tliat the common coumdl of the city have provided unreason¬ 
able and oppressive regulations for the promotion of the public 
health of the people, m^r that the power's conferred on the health 
olFictjr for the enforcement of the ordinance are unreasonable or 
prejudicial to the private rights and property interests of the plain¬ 
tiffs and others similarly situated.“ 

In this case, an ordinance of the city of Milwaukee required that 
all milk sold therein, except certified milk and inspected (tuberculin 
tested) milk, be Pasteurized by either the holding or flash system, 
the conditions for each being set forth. A group of milk dealers 
obtained a temporaiy injunction against the enforcement of the 
ordinance, but this was dissolved by the low'Cr court, whose action 
was upheld on appeal. 

Shortly after this Wisconsin decision, the regulations of local 
boards of health, adopted in confoi*mity to State law, were sustained 
in two New York cases.® In one instance a health regulation of the 
city of Poughkeepsie in effect prohibited the sale therein of any milk, 
except that designated grade Ji raw and certified milk, unless Pas- 

« Pfeflor r. OHy of Milwaukee. 171 AVis. 5H. 177 N. W. m, 10 A. L. R. 12S. 

• People CT rel Ogden ». McOowan, 118 Mbc. Rep. 828, 195 N. Y. 8. 280 (affirmed without opinion, 200 
App. Div. 830, 191 N, Y. 8. 946); Moll v. Lockport, 194 N. Y. S, 250. 
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teurized; while, in the other case, a health regulation of the city of 
Lockport went even farther and debarred all milk except ^‘certified[,] 
grade A raw and grade A Pasteurized/^ In both cases the supreme 
court, which in New York is a court of general jurisdiction, held 
valid these regulations which were among the many deemed 
necessary to provide for the people of the city a clean, pure, and 
wholesome supply of milk and cream, free from disease and germs/' 

^^It is important to the whole conummity," said the court/ ^^that 
the supply of milk and cream should not be contaminated with 
impurities or infected with disease, and that those selling milk 
should use all the precautions that a scientific investigation of the 
proper methods of treating milk to secure the result has found to be 
useful and efficient. It is the duty of the health authorities to see 
that this is accomplished by the establishment of such reasonable 
regulations as may be necessary to meet existing conditions and ward 
off impending dangers to the public health. * * ♦ The require¬ 

ment that the lower grades of milk shall be Pasteurized is for the 
protection of public health, and every reasonable effort in this 
direction should be encouraged." 

The fifth and last decision upholding Pasteurization is a brief 
North Carolina one, handed down in 1924.*^ The towm of Tarhoro 
in that State passed an ordinance to the effect that, after a certain 
date, it would be unlawful for any milk or cream to be sold for 
human consumption in Tarboro unless Pasteurized. The ordinance 
also required all milk sellers to secure a permit from the county 
health officer. Both of these provisions were pronounced valid by 
the supreme court, which relied on the previous decisions of Koy v. 
Chicago and Pfeffer v. Milwaukee, wffiich are described above. 

So far so good. Now we come to the latest and most destructive 
of the decisions, and one wffiich is directly contrary to all of the 
others. This is a Missouri case, decided in 1926,® in which the court 
reached the conclusion, from the evidence offered, that raw milk, 
as a general thing, was a better food than Pasteurized milk, and that 
it was unreasonable to require milk in St. Louis to be Pasteurized. 
The cause of safe milk in that State is definitely retarded by this 
decision, because, of course, from a scientific standpoint, raw milk 
is not a better food than Pasteurized milk. 

Legally thei^c is justification for this particular decision. lu the 
first place, the ordinance in question was defectively worded, and, 
in tl)e second place, a reading of the opinion indicates that the argu¬ 
ments in favor of Pasteurization might have been much more e/Toc- 
tively presented. A study of this decision ought to be of value in. 

» People ox rel Ogden v. MtOowan, supra. 

I State Vr Edwards, “l87 N. V. 26ft, lil S. E. 444, 

• State ex rel Knesc v, Kinsey, 282 8. W 437. 




helping to prevent similar results in other jurisdictions. If the case 
had been adequately presented, the court would perhaps have reached 
a different conclusion, for the opinion itself states that ^^It might 
be shown that under conditions existing in St. Louis raw milk can 
not be safely used; that to allow dairymen to sell it and deal in it is 
likely to be injurious to tlie health of the inhabitants of the city, 
and therefore the regulation requiring milk to be Pasteurized is a 
reasonable regulation. Without coin^eding the soiindnes.s of that 
proposition, in order to have any substantial basis it must be sup¬ 
ported by facts. 

Under authorization of State law Si. lx>uis had passed an ordi¬ 
nance that purported to require all milk not certified to be Pasteur¬ 
ized. The printed ordinance as presented to the court was a jumble 
of words, with a sentence or more omitted, and the court properly 
said that it was difficult to attach any meaning to it. Several milk 
dealfTs refused io l^asteurize their milk, and, when permits to sell 
wore refused them by the board of public^ service, brought an action 
of niandainijs to compel tlie board to issue permits. The case was 
heard by a coniiuissioner uppuiutetl by the court, who took a great 
volume of evidence. 

The opinion states that the city introduced evichuice to show that 
the dairies of these milk dealers were insanitary, that dust sifted 
down from lofts, and that chickens and geese wandered about, 
though how these contaminated the milk was not brought out. 

There was more evidence of like character and inconclusiveness, 
said the court. The milk dealers not only denied these facts and 
presented evidence to show that their milk was pure, but brought in 
physicians, chemists, and bacteriologists, as experts, and the users 
of milk to support their contention. Their testimony was so compel¬ 
ling that the court decided that ‘‘From the groat weight of the evi¬ 
dence it is plain that raw milk as a general thing is more nutritious, 
easier assimilated, and better food, especiallj^ for children, than 
Pasteurized milk, though it is probable that some individuals may 
thrive better on Pasteurized and boiled milk than on raw milk.” 

“There is nothing in the record,” said the court further, “to show 
that it is impractical for the city to cause sufficient inspection and 
standardization of dairies so as to reasonably insure the production 
and distribution of wholesome raw milk free from dangerous back'ria, 
without the expense attending the production of certified milk.'^^ 
As a consequence of this view, the peremptory writ of mandamus was 
issued and the sale of raw milk was legally permitted in St. Louis. 
Education of the public to demand Pasteurized milk is about the 
only remedy loft; though when the inevitable milk-borne epidemic 
occurs, and experience has often demonstrated that it will eventually 
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occur among the users of a raw-milk supply, Pasteurization will 
no doubt be adopted in St. Louis. 

The great weight of legal authority is, as shown by the court 
decisions outlined, to the effect that the requirement that milk shall 
be Pasteurized in accordance with standards set by health authori¬ 
ties is reasonable and well calculated to protect the public health. 
This is the general rule of law, a rule which, apparently, does not 
apply in Missouri at present. Milk is the most important of the 
foods of man, and it is entirely proper that every possible sanitary 
safeguard should be employed in the endeavor to secure a pure 
supply. In putting into effect provisions for the safety of milk, the 
fact that those who produce or distribute milk are inconvenienced 
thereby does not render the regulations invalid, for the welfare of 
the whole is of more importance than the convenience of a few. 

A SURVEY OF VENEREAL DISEASE PREVALENCE IN 

DETROIT' 

FROM THE AMERICAN HYGIENE ASSOCTATION, IN COOPERATION WITH THE BOARD 
OF HEALTH OF DETROIT AND THE PUBUC HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE WAYNE 
COUNTY (MICH.) MEDICAL SOCIETY 

A real lack of dependable information regarding the prevalence of 
venereal diseases has been felt by those carrying on work in this 
field. There is none for any general population group or locality in 
the United States. Such facts are necessary for intelligent under¬ 
standing of many of the problems. For this purpose, cities of the 
United States typical of various conditions were selected for study. 
Detroit was chosen for the reason that it is a large city where indus¬ 
trial conditions have produced prosperity. There has been relatively 
little unemployment in Detroit; wages have been high; the municipal 
policy toward prostitution has tended toward regulation; and certain 
conditions have prevailed which are generally believed to have 
venereal diseases as an accompaniment. 

The names nf all the physicians were assembled, and 2,200 physi¬ 
cians and a group of 125 public and private hospitals and institutions 
and persons engaged in social work were visited. Osteopaths were 
included in this investigation. Of 2,180 physicians visited, 1,747 
were found practicing medicine. A simple questionnaire was sent 
to these physicians and institutions, asking the number of cases of 
syphilis and gonorrhea actively under treatment or observation on 
May 15f 1926. Two groups each for male and female patients were 
made—those under 16 years of age and 16 years and over. A distinc¬ 
tion was -also made between acute and chronic cases. Cases of 

» AbstTfMjll^af an article by Walter M. Brunet, M. D., and Mary S. Edwards, statfsiiciun, appearing in 
Venereal Disease Information for June 20, 1927, issued by the division of venereal disetises, U. B. Public 
Health Her doe. 
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syphilis were defined as acute in which the infection had been con¬ 
tracted a year prior to the inquiry. The cases of gonorrhea were 
termed acute when six months and less had elapsed since infection. 

The physicians were asked to give their opinion as to whether there 
had been an increase or a decrease in the prevalence of syphilis of 
late years. 

There was some hesitancy on the part of some members of the 
profession to sign their name to the questionnaire; however, only 
eight, that is, less than one-half of 1 per cent, refused to give informa¬ 
tion. They were not specialists. The remainder cooperated, being 
assured that their information would be kept confidential. Of the 
1,739 physicians wlio answered, 49 per cent reported one or more 
cases of venereal disease under their observation on the specified day. 
Thirty-five per cent of the hospitals and clinics of Detroit reported 
cases of venereal diseases among their-patients. 

A total of 10,735 cases, 13.47 per 1,000 of the city’s population, 
were registered in this inquiry. Of this total, 8,665 (51.7 per cent) 
were syphilitic, a rate of 6.98 cases per 1,000 population, and 8,070 
(48.3 per cent) gonorrheal, or 6.50 per 1,000 populatioiK 

About 95 per cent of the infections occurred among persons 16 
years or over. During the years 1924 and 1925, 261 and 304, respec¬ 
tively, private phj^sicians reported venereal diseases to the board of 
health. The totals of cases reported were 1,854 and 2,012, respec¬ 
tively, making an average number of cases of 7.1 and 6.6 per phj’sician 
reporting. During the year ended May 31, 1926, 533 reports for 
.syphilis wore received from 145 physu ians; during the six months 
ended May 31, 1926, 102 physicians reported 341 gonococcal infec¬ 
tions, The total number reporting either or both di6ca.ses was 197. 

Prevalence ratCt per IfiOO population, of syphilis and of gonorrhea for fnnles and 
females of two age groups—Cases reported as under obserealioti on May l/i, 
in Detroitt Mich, 




Male 

1 


Female 



Total 

1 

Acute j 

Chronic 

Total 

Acute 

('hronlc 

Total erpbilis and gonorrhea: 

All ogos . 

17.86 

! 

7 87 ; 

10.00 

8 52 

2.92 

A 61 

Under 10 years. 

1 04 

.87 

.77 

2.33 

1.00 

1.27 

10 years and over. 

SyphUis: 

24.2,) 

10.04 i 

13 66 j 

U.37 

3 77 

7.60 

All ages. 

8 29 

3.H i 

5.15 

j 5.50 

1.09 

3 81 

Under 16 years. 

I 30 

OS - 

.62 

1 1.44 1 

70 

.74 

16 years and over. 

11.06 

411 ; 

0 94 

1 7.37 

2.15 

5.22 

Gonorrhea: 

All ages. 

0.58 

1 

4.73 I 

4 85 

i 3 02 

1 23 

1 80 

Under 16 years. 

.34 

.10 

16 

i .89 

. 36 

.53 

16 years and over. 

13.24 

6.52 i 

0.71 

1 4.01 , 

1 63 

2.38 


Doctor Brunet states that it is not possible to arrive, at a definite 
conclusion regarding the proportion of cases seen by private physi¬ 
cians and those which they actually report to local boards of health. 
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According to the answers to the questionnaire, 60 per cent were treat¬ 
ing such cases. In Detroit, where the clinics are considered excep¬ 
tionally well organized, the physicians still share largely in the treat¬ 
ment of venereal disease. This is shown by the fact that of 1,739 
physicians of Detroit who cooperated, 49 per cent reported one or 
more cases. 

Regarding the trend of venereal-disease incidence, 387 physicians, 
313 of whom were treating these diseases and 74 of whom were not, 
voiced their opinion. Fifty-three per cent of those treating cases 
reported a general increase in the incidence of syphilis and gonorrhea, 
19 per cent a general decrease, 23 per cent believed it stationary, 
while 5 per cent of the answers could not be classified under the 
restricted groups of the inquiry. The physicians who registered 
jincrease had been treating an average of 19 cases; those reporting 
decrease, an average of 10 crises; those considering the number 
stationary treated an average of 12. Into this personal impression 
enter features of error, such as not appreciating that an increase in 
reputation may have helped them, or an increase of reputation of 
some man new in the neighborhood may have decreased the clientele. 
The authors do not think that the impression gained by more than 50 
per cent of the profession is reliable for the above reasons. Of 74 ph}’^- 
sicians who had no cases under treatment, 39 reported a decrease, 
15 an increase, and 18 no change. On(» physician reported a decrease 
in old cases, the number of new cases remaining the same. 

The board of health, which examined almost 20,000 individuals in 
1925, believes that venereal infections are deert^asing. The reason for 
their conviction is that the percentage of positive diagnoses in the 
total number of ^individuals examined is decreasing. Among the 
reasons for the opinions given by those ]>hysicians who believed that 
an increase was occurring are lower morals in th(‘ younger genei-atiou, 
migration to th(' cities, with lower imu'als, neglect and ignorance of 
prophylaxis, and failure to control prostitution. Some physicians 
stat(ai that a larger number of cases are detected than formerly, 
making an apparent rather than'ari actual increase. A large number 
of those finding a decrease attribute it to education of the people 
regarding dangers from venereal disease, the advocating treatment, 
and the knowledge of propJiylaxis. One physician, on the basis of 
3,()0(),000 case records of employees and test results, sees a decline, 
lie is not willing to pronounce on gonorrhea incidence in the same 
sense. 


THE ACCURACY OF MORTALITY RECORDS 

Much has been done in the past 35 years to establish onlor and 
system in the classification of diseases and causes of death. In 1893 
no two countries in the world were using exactly the same forms and 
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methods for statistical classification of causes of death; whereas at 
the present time most of the civilized countries of the world have 
adopted the International List for their mortality records. In spite 
of the general use of this list, however, there still exist serious limi¬ 
tations to the accuracy of death statistics, which become especially 
apparent to the mathematician through failure of the purported 
causes of death to conform to tlie tendencies of eirors in scientific 
observation. These limitations are due largely to difficulties of 
diagnosis—combinations of causes of death, changes in current 
diagnostic practice, a temporary focus of attciition on some par¬ 
ticular disease, etc.—and to a failure on the part of vital-statistics 
officers of health departments to strive for a higher degree of accuracy 
by investigating cases in wliich the cause.^ given on the death cer¬ 
tificate should arouse suspicion. An interesting (liscus.sion of these 
difficulties and of the manner in which some of them are obviated in 
Boston is contained in an article publisliod in the Monthly Bulletin 
of the Health Department of Boston, Mass., for May, 1927. 

It is pra<;tically impossible for a death to occur in B(»ston without 
being recorded at the health department. With few exceptions, 
deaths come to the knowledge of the division of vital statistics though 
application for a burial permit, which is issued only upon the pre¬ 
sentation of a death certificate satisfactoiy to the department of 
health. If the (‘crtificate is unsatisfactory, the case is referred to 
the medical staff for investigation. 

Broncho-pnimmonia is not always regarded as a satisfactory sole 
cause of death. It may he allowed to pass unchallenged in a 3^oung 
child, but in an adult an effort is made to disclose a contributory cau.se. 
Even lobar pneumonia is often suspected because of a tenden(\y to 
use it when other cause is not apparent. 

In myocarditis the data on the death certificate relating to age, 
contributoiy' causes, their duration, etc., must be consistent with the 
condition justifiably referred to as ‘‘myocarditis.” 

Undertakers no longer obtain burial permits in Boston ^on a 
certificate of death from “acute indigestion.” 

A critical attitude toward causes of deaths of infants has indicated 
to the Boston health officials that in infant deaths attributed to 
gastroenteritis, and other acute infection as well, there is often 
something biologically winng with the infant, and vital statistics are 
failing to show the extent to which iiifimt mortality is a problem of 
eugenics rather than of feeding. 

Investigation of maternal deaths has shown that differences of 
opinion of qualified investigatoi*s have been frequent enough to be a 
matter of serious statistical importance. It has been made evident 
that then? is an underlying cause not yet understood, contributing to 
vulnerability to infection. An almost constant annual ratio of 
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7 deaths per 1,000 births obtains in Boston, mostly from puerperal 
septicemia; and it seems mathematically improbable that those who 
escaped puerperal septicemia avoided the exposure which proved 
fatal to the other seven. 

Many cases in which death was certified as being duo to encephalitis 
lethargica (a few years ago) and to pulmonary embolism (immedi¬ 
ately following the death of ex-President Roosevelt) were found, on 
investigation, to have been erroneously diagnosed, the diagnoses 
having been influenced by the temporary focus of medical attention 
on these conditions. 

Death certificates for certain acute conditions, such as anthrax, 
tetanus, or diphtheria, for example, are reasonably accurate, whereas 
for other acute diseases—whooping cough, for example—are found 
untrustworthy. On the other hand, a large proportion of deaths of 
human beings are not the result of acute illness; but death, even in 
comparatively young persons, marks the termination of a con¬ 
siderable period of symptoms of improper biological functioning. 

The article concludes by noting that, in spite of inaccuracies, 
conventional vital-statistics data can be used in nuiny ways to 
furnish reliable conclusions, and cautions biometricians regarding an 
intelligent use of such data, based on a thorough understanding of 
the method of compilation and a knowledge of the purpose which 
they may be intended to serve. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Injunction to redrain enforcement of ordinance for preverdion of 
pollution of source of city's water supply, located in United States 
forest reservation, denied. —(Washington Supreme Court; Brown v. 
City of Cle Eliim, 255 P. 96L; decided April 28, 1927.) The city of 
Cle Elum, under contract with the United States, took its water su[)- 
ply from a lake outside the city and within the limits of a United 
States forest reservation. The city, pursuant to statutory authority, 
passed an ordinance designed to prevent the pollution of the source of 
its water supply. This ordinance, among other things, prohibited 
swimming, fishing, and boating in the said lake. The United vStates 
had rented cottage sites along part of the lake, and the plaintiff in this 
case was a tenant of the IJiiited States. He sought to restrain the 
defendant city from enforcing or attempting to enforce the ordinance, 
particularly in so far as it prohibited or attempted to prohibit swim¬ 
ming, fishing, or boating in the lake. The validity of the ordinance 
was attacked on two grounds: (1) That its enactment was an at¬ 
tempted exercise of the police power of the city over lands and waters 
owned by the United States, and (2) that it was unreasonable. 
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Regarding the first contention, the supreme court said: 

The ordinance being enacted in pursuance of the police power expressly granted 
to the city by the terms of the statutes above quoted, we must start with the pre¬ 
sumption that its enactment is a valid exercise of that power. . ♦ * ♦ The 

argument seems to be that, because the lands in question are the property of the 
United States and in its forest reservation, and because of its water appropriation, 
the city can not lawfully exercise over them the police i>ower it iias assumed to 
do. We can not agree with this view of the law. The forest rc.servations are not 
like military reservations over which the United States usually reserves govern¬ 
mental jurisdiction. Our forest rescrvatiotis are generally but withdraa^als by 
the Unites States, for purposes of conservation, of certain designated public 
lands from sale or disposition into private ownership, certain a<*ts of Congress 
making regulations with reference to their use; the United Statt^s exercising do¬ 
minion over such lands as owner almost wholly in its proprietary, rather than iii 
its governmental, capacity. 

The court then(luotedcertain sectionsof the UnitedStlltc.slaw^s con¬ 
cerning jurisdiction over persons within national forests and concern¬ 
ing the use of waters therein, and proceeded to state: 

We think this language plainly evidences a legislative intent on the part of 
Congress to leave bi tfic States full freedom in t!ie exercise of their ordinary 
police pow'er over the territory of forest reservations, as well as elsewhere within 
the territorial limits of the respective States; in any event, in so far as the exer¬ 
cise of the police power has to do with the restraining of acts of private citizens, 
lookitig to the preservation of publh* health, as well as the preservation of peace 
and good order in other respects. We are of the opinion, tiierefore, that the plain- 
tilT, being a private citizen seeking only the exercise and protection of what he 
conceives to be his private property right.s, is in no position to cliallenge the police 
power of the State here granted to the city, upon the ground that the city has no 
jurisdiction to exercise that power over these lands and waters merely because 
title thereto is in the United States. 

Concerning the second contention, the court stated as follows: 

It is further contended that the ordinance is void Ix'cause of its unreasonable¬ 
ness. WV do not see our way clear to so decide in this case, in view of the circum- 
etancos here appearing. Wo arc in this case only called upon to determine the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the ordinance in its particular prohibitioiivS 
of reapoudent’.s swimming, fishing, and boating in and upon the lake. In view' of 
the comparatively inferior nature of the ])ropcrty right in respondent, if he have 
any property right, to do any of the particular prohiliitcd acts in (piestion, the 
only ones which he claims that he is unlawfully deprived of the right to do, we 
think he is not entitled to injunctive relief lookinj^ to the preventing of the city's 
attempting to etiforeo its ordinance by the usual criminal proceedings. 

CUy sewage-dinposal plant heU to he a nuinance and injunctire reliei 
granted.—CTexns Court of Civil Appeals; City of Marlin r. Criswell 
et al., 293 S. W. 910; decided March 24, 1927.) A suit was brought 
by resident property owiiei's in the town of Marlin against the city 
of Marlin to restrain the operation of the city’s sewage-dispwsal plant 
and the enlargement of said plant, and also to require the city to move 
its plant to some other locality. The property owners alleged that 
8082e»_27-^2 
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the use of the plant caused offensive odors and gases to emanate 
titierefrom, which were detrimental to health and which rendered it 
practically impossible for the said owners to occupy their residences 
with any comfort. It was also alleged that the city had voted bonds 
to rebuild its sewage-disposal plant, and that the said plant could 
not be built on the ground where the existing plant was located in 
such a way as to remove the objections lodged against the existing 
plants' The cause was submitted on special issues, and by the judg¬ 
ment! of the trial court the city was permanently restrained from 
maintaining its existing sewage-disposal plant and enjoined from 
e nlarging said plant at the place where it was then located, and was 
also required within six months to remove its existing plant to some 
other place. The trial court’s judgment was affirmed by the court of 
civil appeals, which said: 

♦ * • The evidence shows beyond controversy that the present system is 

exceedingly offensive to all of the appellees, as well as a large number of other 
citizens of Marlin. * * ♦ think the evidence is sufficient to support the 

jury’s finding that the proposed plant which the city is preparing to erect will 
cause the same offensive odors and that the same objections may be urged against 
it. * * * 

♦ * ♦ It seems to be the seltled law of this State that a city may, the same 

as a private individual, be restrained from maintaining a nuisance. ♦ * ♦ 


DEATH BATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for April, 1927 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
May, 1927, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart¬ 
ment of the company for April, 1927, as compared with that for March 
and for April, 1926. The rates for this year are based on a strength of 
approximately 18,000,000 insured persons of the industrial populations 
of the United States and Canada. 

The death rate for April among these insured persons was 9.5 per 
1,000—the lowest rate for that month on the records of the company. 
For the fourth successive month this year f^e death rate for this 
group rostered a decline from that for the corresponding month of 
1926. The decline in April, however, was more pronounced than for 
any of the three preceding months, and amounted to 21.6 per cent. 
There was also the usual season^ decline from the morWity for 
March. 

Every important cause of death, except typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
accidents (including automobile fatalities), and suicides, recorded a 
lower rate in April than in the same month of 1926. The most 
conspicuous declines were those for measles, whooping cough, in- 
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fluenza, heart disease, pneumonia, and chronic nephritis. The 
continued low rate fPr tuberculosis is gratifying and gives ground for 
the renewed hope that a new min im um death rate for this disease will 
be registered this yeiar. Puerperal conditions have shown declines 
in the first four months of 1927. 

The high death rate for typhoid fever—the highest April mortality 
ever recorded for this group—was not the result of a general preva¬ 
lence of the disease, but was brought about by the outbreak in Mon¬ 
treal, Canada, 80 of the 99 actual deaths for the month having 
occurred in Canada. 

The diphtheria situation, while still less favorable than during the 
early months of last year, is improving. 

The automobile fatality rate (15.7) compares very unfavorably 
with that for April last year (13.7), showing an increase of nearly 
15 per cent. 

Dealh rates (annual basis) for principal causes per lOOflOO lives exposed^ April 
and March, 1027, and April and year, 1926 

(Xodustrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance i'o.] 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed i 


Cause of death 


Total, all oBuiies. 

Typhoid (ever. 

Measles. 

Bcarlet fever. 

Whooping cough. 

Diphtnena. 

Influenza... 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

Tubert'Ulosis of respiratory system. 

(’oncer.. 

Diabetes meliitiis .... 

Cerebral hemorrhage. 

Organic diseases of heart. 

Pneumouia (all forms) . 

Other respiratory dlHoases. 

Diarrhea and enteritis.*. 

BrighCs disease (chronic nephritis). 

Puerperal state... 

Suicides... 

Homicides. 

Otherexternal oauses(excludingsuicides and homicides). 

Traumatism by automobilevS. 

other causes. 


Apr., 1927 Mar, 1927 Apr . 192(1 Year 1936> 


9M.1 

1028 5 

1210.8 

942.7 

6.7 

3 0 

2 5 


7 5 

7 0 

21 6 

' 10 2 

3.8 

4 9 

5 1 

1 3.4 

7 6 

S 3 

1.^ 6 

! 9.6 

9 7 

11 3 

9 1 

i 97 

27.1 

32.3 

92.6 

{ 31 0 

107 2 

114 1 

110 6 

98 7 

95 0 

100 8 

100 9 

80. S 

77 0 

n 2 

78 2 

73.5 

n 5 

19 2 

20.4 

la? 

(>6.0 , 

68 9 

02 1 

1 55.5 

137.3 ! 

149 4 

174.3 

133.9 

IIG 7 ’ 

119 9 

193 7 

' 97.9 

in. 6 

19 9 

19.9 

13.1 

15.2 

10 3 

18.0 

; 29.8 

66.1 j 

79.6 ; 

$3.8 

j 73,3 

14.7 f 

17.2 

18.2 

If. 3 

8.9 

9.9 

7.7 

I 7.6 

0.0 < 

8.1 

7.7 

7.0 

M.8 i 

55.9 

53 8 

62.2 

15.7 ! 

12.3 

1.3 7 

16.7 

203 2 j 

215.0 

i *15.7 

190.4 


( All hrares indude infants insured under 1 year of am 
> Based on provisional estimato of lives exfiosed to risk lu 1096. 


PATIEP(TS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 

Data for December, 1926 

Reports for the month of December, 1926, were received from 
32 iustitutionB for the care of the feeble-miuded. 
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The following tables give a sunnnarjr and analysis of the reports: 

Movement of ‘patient population of S2 institutions for the feeble-minded^ December^ 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Number of iustltutious included: 

. __ _ _ - _ _ 



31 

^ _ 



1 





Tntfti _ 



32 





Patients on books Dec. 1,1926: 

In tnstitiiUons , . _ _ . ___ 

16,106 i 

2,123 1 

14,706 

1,646 

29,813 
3,768 

On tenipnr$iry leAV^ . 


Tfttftl _ _ 

17,228 

16,363 

33,681 


Admitted during December: 

First admlisRionK . . _ . . __ _i 

1.68 

128 

286 

KendmiKSlnns . . _ . 

10 

14 

24 

Not AROOunted fnr _ _ . . . 

3 

1 

4 



Total rfiRRlvod during DRf*fimher _ 

171 

143 

314 


Total on books during month_ _ _ ^ _ . _ . . _ _ 

17,399 

16,496 1 

3.3,895 


Disohargnd nr plaor.d on Indafiiiltn pamlo during Deoemlier _, _ _ ... .. 

39 

36 

76 

Died during month of December_____ 

46 

41 

87 

Not accounted for.... 

3 

0 

3 

Total discharged, died, and not Accounted for_ _ -rr 

88 

77 

166 


Patients on books Dec. 31,1926: 

In institutions _ .. . _ _ 

14,824 

1 2,487 

14,»‘>9 

1,860 

29,393 
4,;«7 

On temporary leave. _ . _ __ __ . _ 


Total _ 

17,311 

16,419 i 
1 1 

33,730 



Analysis of movement of patient population of S2 institutions for the feeble-minded, 

December, 1926 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Per exmt chauge in number of patients during December: 

Total (increase)_____ ___ 

i 

0 48 

1 

0.40 

0 44 
1.41 
16.10 

11.22 

12.66 

92.26 

7.74 

.22 

1,054 

30.22 

In institutions (decrease)_____ 

1.86 

.95 

12.46 

10 06 

On temporary leave (increase) _ _ . , _ , , 

17 16 

Per cent of iotal patients absent on temporary leave: 

Dec. 1. 

* 12.32 

Dec. 31.-. 

1 14 37 

11.27 

Per cent of total admissions (excluding cases not accounted for) whicb were: 
First adinl.3sions........ 

94.05 

90 14 

Readmissioas___ _ 

6.95 

9.86 

.22 

Per cent of total patients discharged during December (based on average 
number for month)__ 

.23 

Male patients per 1,000 females, Dec. 31..... 



Deatlte per 1,6*10 under treatment (Annual Imais) __ 

31.13 

29.26 



PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Studies of the Malaria Problem of Porto Bico. Anon. Porto Rico HectUh Re¬ 
view, VoL II, No. 7, January, 1927, pp. 30-32. (Abstract by H. A. Jolinsou.) 

This 18 a part of a report of majaria studies (Paper VIII) carried on in the island 
during the years 1924 and 1925 by the lateniational Health Board. 

The breeding of A. grabhamii seemed to go through a well-dehned cycle of 
prolific and light intensity during the year. Prolific breeding occurred from 
December to April, with a peak coming at the end of January. During the 
remainder of the year A. grabhamii breeding was very light and somewhat 
restricted to certain areas. This was the reverse of the breeding cycle of A. 
aUnmmus, the generally accepted vector of malaria in the island. 
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A. ffrahhamii seemed to be somewhat more restricted in its choice of breeding 
areas than did A. albimantis. Shaded ditches and ditches densely overgrown 
with aquatic vegetation, especially grasses, were tlie conditions of choice, although 
there was hardly a single natural water deposit that did not yield A, grahhamii 
at some time during the year. The author lays considerable stress on the suita¬ 
bility of cool shade for the prolific production of the species. Alga^ seemed to be 
of no importance, as breeding occurred irrespective of the amount present. Salin¬ 
ity of the water is mentioned as having possibly a slight deterrent effect, although 
the larvse of this species was found associated with A. alhimanuH in water with 
a salt content of 2.6 per cent. The effect of H ion concentration require?' more 
study before a conclusion can he drawn. 

In view of the character of the breeding places attractive \o A. grabhamii, 
minnows or other fish appear to be of little use in controlling breeding of this 
species. 

Construction and Use of the Fly Trap Stand. Maj. H. B. McMurdo, Medical 
Corps, U. 8. Army. Military Surgeon, Vol. 60, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 423-424. 
(Abstract by J. L. Robertson.) 

This fly-trap stand is constructed of three 1-inch boards nailed together at 
right angles forming two sides and a flooring. The floor board is 4 inchejs from 
ground, with 2 by 4 incli block nailed to free angle to supply third leg. The 
advantages of the .stand are noted: (1) Sharp angle pointed to windward provides 
sheltered and comfortable landing place; (2) bait protected from sand and dirt, 
remains in better condirion; (3) trap protected from breakage; (4) trap l>ecome« 
an entity inviting attention; (6) trap movable, still retaining stand advanlagea; 
(6) lower porti<»n of trap slightly shaded, leaving upper portion lighter by eon- 
trast; (7) stand appears to increase in value after few days use, probably because 
the boards absorb to some degree odors from bait. 

Tests have sh(»wn trai)s with stands more efficient than traps w^ithout stands. 

Effects on Mosquito Larv» of a Queensland Nitelia. £. W. I. Buhot, an 
inspector (»f Queeiisland Department of Public Health. Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Queensland, Vol. 38, No. 6, September, 1926. From Healthy 
Commonwealth of Australia, Vol. 5, No. 1, January, 1927, pp. 24"-25. 

*'Mr. Buhot not(^ the previous work of Oabellcro, of Spain (1919), Blow of 
Madagascar (1924), and the negative findings of McGregor (1924) in connection 
with the effet'ts of various speeioi of Characeac on mosquito larvfe. The results 
are given of experiments carried out at Brisbane with a fresh-water plant obtained 
locally from various creeks, and provisionally nanu'd Niiella phaidotcles by 
Groves. This plant grows prolifically beneath the .surface in either running or 
stagnant water, reproduces freely, and Is easily transplanted. Grown in an 
aquarium, it caused a green surface scum and a thin oil-like film on the water. 
In the aquarium in which this Nitelia was growling, larvie of Cule^ quinquefasciatua 
{C, fatigans) were killed. When mosquitoes were kept in cagcii over this aquarium 
no eggs were laid on the water by Addes argenteua (Siegomyia fasciaixie), Culei 
quinquefaecitUttSf or Anopheles nyssorhynckue. Female mosquitoes were continu¬ 
ally found dead on the surface of the water. In control aquaria, without Niiella 
but with other water plants, over which these mosquitoes were similarly caged, 
eggs were freely laid on the water. 

** Whatever properties are imparted to the water by this Nitelia, the water is 
not poisonous to animals or man. Rais given only this whaler to drink w&te not 
affected, and, after being killed, showred healthy internal organs on e^tnination. 
Fish and water slugs thrived in the water. Two glasses of water w^ere drunk 
dally by Mr* Buhot from the aquarium otref* a period of two months. Mr. 
Buhdt’s conoiuslons are that the introduction of this plant Should prove of great 
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utility* in eliminatiiig mosquito breeding from ornamental ponds and from 
swamps and lagoons.*' 

PliUadelpliia's Yellow Fever Epidemic—an Historical Sketeh. W. L. Steven* 
son. Chief Engineer, Pennsylvania State Health Department. The Listening 
Postf Pennsylvania State Dept, of Health, Vol. 5, No. 2, Maroh-April^ 1927, 
pp. 11-18. (Abstract by W. A. Hardenbergh.) 

In 1793 Philadelphia was rich, the metropolis and the capital of the United 
States, with a population of 50,000. Trade from all over the world came to its 
docks. , Yellow fever had appeared in the West Indies in the early summer, and, 
ineviti^l;^, it was brought to Philadelphia. The first cases appeared in July; by 
the latter part of August it had reached epidemic form, and Thomas Miflln, the 
governor, wrote to Doctor Falconer, health officer, asking for facts as to the 
progress of the disease, its cause, and methods of correction. After conference 
with Dr. Benjamin Rush, the health officer ascribed the disease to a pile of rotting 
coffee. The College of Physicians issued a report recommending the avoidance 
of unnecessary intercourse, the marking of infected houses, cleanliness and fresh 
air, the avoidance of fatigue and intemperance, and the use of gunpowder, 
camphor, and vinegar. One-third of the people in the city fled, but the deaths 
increased. By early October there were 120 funerals per day, but by November 
14 the health of the city was again nornml, as would be expected from our present 
knowledge of the disease. In fact, this epidemic, in which 4,031 people died, was 
so typical that, knowing the cause and methods of spread, we can chart the 
progress of the disease without the reports. The article presents a fine story of 
heroism and unselfishness, while bringing forcefully to our mind the great ad¬ 
vances in sanitation in the 184 years since that epidemic occurred. 

Fourth Annual Beport of Provincial Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec, 
1925-1926. Report of the Engineer, Chief of Division of Sanitary Engineering, 
pp. 125-129. (Abstract by S. D. Collins.) 

Filtration and clilorination plants in the Province of Quebec are controlled by 
the Provincial Health Bureau by repeated visits and frequent water tests. The 
reeults are good, but certain operators neglect simple repairs and, in general, are 
not sufficiently interested in keeping the plants in order. To remedy this situ¬ 
ation it is suggested that the provincial bureau examine operators of filtration 
and chlorination plants and issue a certificate of competency to operators who 
evidence the knowledge required and understand the responsibility entailed in 
their work, thus building up a class of qualified operators. Membership in this 
class would be sought by every filter operator. 

These inspections also revealed that many country wells give unsatisfactory 
results upon examination, because they arc not protected from surface wash. 
Cementing the first 6 or 8 feet of the walls of the wells, to prevent surface water 
from entering the well before being effectively filtered by passage through the 
soil, would usually suffice. 

* Many villages or parts of parishes still take their water supply from rivers 
without previous treatment. These waters are dangerous, because rivers con* 
stitute natural sewers for the farms and communities on their watersheds. EpI* 
demies of typhoid fever are now limited to these small centers, the more important 
municipalities being protected by filtration or chlorination of their supplies. 

The filtration plants in these smali places would often cost more than the 
waterworks, and the water companies are not ready to incur an expense which 
wwld necessitate a very considerable increase in the water rates. Beeaote 
timse small polluted water supidies constitute sources of infection for the whole 
population, particularly since automcdsile touring has beomne so geneial, the 
flovenunent in some cases assists in the improvement of small water suppHea. 
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intra»iriol6t Eay« at Tatt of Water Purity. Anon. Public Works, Vol. 58, No. 
2, February, 1927, p. 60. (Abetract by E. C. Sullivan.) 

Messrs. Duclaux and Jeautet, in a communication to the Acad^mie des Sciences, 
have suggested that the transparency of pure water to ultra-violet rays may be 
used as an index of its potability. They state that chemically pure water for 
lengths of 10 cm. is transparent to wave lengths as small as 1,900 A., 1. c., well 
down in the ultra-violet. 

'‘It is remarkable that all the substances ordinarily found in what is called 
pure water—that is to say, mineral salts—fail to diminish sensibly this transparency, 
provided that their concentration does not exceed that usually occurring in 
springs. On the other hand, substances under suspicion that water Aiay con¬ 
tain render it opaque, and, in general, the more so the more serious or the more 
recent the contamination which they betray.” 

Algae Growth Control in Impounding Reservoirs. A. B. Cameron. Water 
Works Issue, Engineering and Contracting, Vol. 65, No. 12, December, 1926, 
pp. 618-^20. (Abstract by C. C. Ruchhoft.) 

Dosing the impounding reservoirs once or twice each summer month with 
from 0.25 to 0.40 p.p.m. of CuSOi was effective in preventing short filter runs, 
use of cxce-ssive wash water, and bad tastes at Huey ms. Ohio. The necessity 
for dosing the reservoirs was determined by the noting of littoral organisms in 
the plant, length of filU»r run, and frequent microscopical examination. 

A New Water-Sterilizing Process. Anon. The Engineer, Vol. 143, No. 3712, 
March 4, 1927, pp. 234, 235. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

The Buuau-Varilla method of sterilizing water with chlorine is now claiming 
much attention in France. Its inventor first used his scheme during the war at 
Verdun, and later studied it further. Apparatus of his design is now reported 
as being successfully used at Rheims, Carcassone, and a few other places. 

Bunau-Varilla reported effective sterilization with as small a dose of chlorine 
as 3.2 ounces per million gallons. This caused him to think the action was 
physical and not chemical and his studies made him finally conclude that steri¬ 
lization was due to ultra-violet or other similar rays. One proof of the ultra¬ 
violet ray theory is that the water after sterilization by his process assumes a 
radio active quality which is of sufficient proportions to kill bacteria introduced 
into the treated water. 

A brief descrif)tion of his apparatus follows: From the suction side of the pump, 
a tul)e, A, is taken off and leads to the bottom of a receptacle, B, holding 50 liters 
of chlorine solution. B receptacle is hermetically closed except for a tube of 
small diameter which is open at the top to the atmosphere and which goes down 
in the receptable almost to the bottom. In tube A tlicro are two jets or nozzles, 
C and D, the first of which has a tapering restricted orifice of 5/10 mm. and the 
second, D, 8/10 mm, in diameter. Tul>e A has a branch which leads to a control 
tank, E, and just above the point of branching, a farther tube, F, of smaller 
diameter, is sealed inside of A. Where this sealing is done, tube A is glass. The 
orifice of this latter tul>c, F, }x>iuts downward and reaches well below the branch 
leading to control tank, K. This tube F the inventor terms ‘‘Bifurcateur 
Trompe,” and it is, in effect, an ejector. 

From the delivery side of the pump, pipe G, controlled by valve H, leadvs to 
control tank, E. Valve H is 0 }>erated by a chain from the spindle of the stop 
valve of the engine driving the pump. When the pump is not running, H is 
closed* and no water goes to control tank, E, but H opens as soon as stfiam is given 
to the pump. The delivery of the pii>e G is in excess of the water wliich the drain 
tube from control tank, E,.can carry away* and, therefore, the level in the control 
tank rises until the overflow level is reached, with the I'esult that the outlet 
from the control tank leading to the "Blfurcateur Trompe” is submerged. At 
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each pump suction stroke water is drawn from the control tank into tube A and 
at the same time a minute dose of chlorine solution is drawn from receptacle B 
through orifices 0 and D and ^'Bifurcateur Trompe'^ F into the tube A and 
thence into the body of water going into the pump. To avoid a stoppage of 
orifices C and D, there is a small funnel arrangement on tui>e A and above them 
which permits the introduction of a small amount of hydrochloric acid. 

What Chicago has done to end big cross-connection problem. Arthur E. 
Gorman. Water Works Engineering^ VoL 80, No. 7, March 30, 1927, p. 404. 
(Abstract by F. C, Dugan.) 

In two years nearly 500 illegal connections with the city water supply system 
were found and a wide diversity of solution was met with. The success of this 
campaign resulted from the man-to-inan policy of the Chicago Department of 
Health and from common-sense methods applied to securing remedies. 

Chlorinating Operations at Ashokan Headworks. William W. Brush, Chief 
Engineer, Department of Water Supply, New York City. Waier Works Magazine^ 
Vol. 66, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 130-133. (Abstract by H. H. Hommon.) 

The New York department of water supply has been using 1-ton containers of 
liquid chlorine for two years. Special cars were designed to carry 15 cylinders, 
each weighing 3,400 pounds. It is stated that by using the 1-ton cylinders and 
special cars the freight rates are reduced, since with the large containers no 
freight either way is charged for them or the special cars; whereas with the 
150-pound cylinders, freight has to be paid both ways on the containers. The 
saving in freight m 1)4 cents per pound of chlorine. The total saving per year 
with an average chlorine consumption of 1,000 pounds per day was $8,700. 

It is claimed that there is less danger in handling the 1-ton containers than the 
150-poiind cylinders, and that with suitable equipment the large containers can 
be handled as easily as the small cylinders. 

Other advantages claimed for the I'-ton containers are (1) less cost for repairs 
for small valves and tubing; (2) less taro weight per ton of chlorine; (3) greater 
ease and simplicity in making connections to chlorine machines, one mait being 
able to make complete change of large containers in six and one-half minutes; 
and (4) more uniform rate of discharge. 

The Clarification of Colored Waters. Lewis B. Miller, Chemist, Hygienic 
Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service. Water Works Magazine, Vol. 66, No, 4, 
April, 1927, pp. 159-152, (Abstract by H. B. Hommon.) 

A number of samples of water containing colorof the humic-acid type from 
different sources were studied in detail by (1) dialysis, (2) cataphoresis, and (3) by 
the effects of various chemical reagents upon the stability of the color” in 
solution. 

In the conclusions it is stated that the studies made with small samples in the 
laboratory suggest that the coagulating power of the trivalent aluminum iop 
acting upon the negatively charged colloid ‘‘color” is the important factor. It 
causes the formation of what may be called a “color floe.” “Alum floe,” which 
is so important in clarifleation, plays an unimportant r51e. 

Goncerning the practical application of the results of the studies to color 
removal at filtration plants, it is stated that, “considering the probable differences 
in the coloring matter itself in different natural waters and the infinity of possible 
variations among the other components of the waters, it became evident caiiy in 
this work that no detailed procedure could be advanced for treatment of eoU»^ 
waters in waterworks practice from a laboratory study of them. An investigation 
with such an object in view must be conducted in the field over a long period of 
time and under a wide variety of conditions/' 
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Wlkftl Wmter Hen Should Know Coueoniiiig Well Water Supplies. Paul S« Fox^ 
Water Works Engineering, Vol. 80, No. 8, April 13, 1927, p. 508. (Abstract by 
Frank Haab.) 

Hardness in water is the result of high CO* which dissolves calcium and mag¬ 
nesium from limestone encountered. The amount of hardness depends upon the 
acidity of tlie water and the character of the limestone. Calcium and magnesium 
carbonates and bicarbonates cause temporary hardness, while calcium and 
magnesium sulphates cause permanent iiardncss. 

Pumps should be installed on a pump-room floor which is higher than the 
surrounding level of the ground. Wherever pumps have to be installed in pits, 
the walls of the pits should be constructed of water-tight material. Well pits 
should be provided with sumps which can be drained; but under no condition 
should these drains be connectccl with sanitary sewers. Pits may be providetl 
with pumps or ejectors for removing seepage or w^aste water. 

Tlie curbing or casing of a well should be higher than the surrounding ground 
level and should be graded so that the drainage is away from the wt, 11. There 
should be a water-tight connection betw'cen the pump and the casing. No 
pumping e(juipincnt which retiuires the care of the attendant should l^e installed 
80 that it can not receive attention. 

Do not permit a connection between a pump pit or a subgroiind level pump 
pit which is subject to back flow. Provide water-tight connections on cased wells 
to close annular oiXMiings bcitween well casing and suction pipe. Provide a water¬ 
tight top for bored and dug wells. Properly locate and protect the air inlet for 
air-lift pumping systems. 

A water-tight casing should bo installed around the well pit and it should extend 
deep enough to prevent entrance into the pit of contaminated surface water or 
shallow ground water. The bottom of this casing should l)c effectively sealed 
into a solid formation and should Ixj tested so as to make sure that it excludes 
contaminated water. 

Screw-joint steel or wrought-iron pipe is the standard well casing for drilled 
wells, and it should bo installed wat-er-tight when new. Care should be taken 
that the bottom of each size of casing is effectively sealed so as to exclude all 
water which may collect around the outside of the pipe. The outside well casing 
should not be used cither as a suction or a discharge pij)c l)ecausc frequently the 
water is corrosive and as a result the life of the casing is shortened. 

Prevent all surface pollution and, if neces.sary, exclude from the w^ell all waters 
other than those from the strata which supplies the well. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 18, 1927 


Summary of information received by (elegtaph from indtietrial insurance companies 
for week ended, June i8, i9t7, and corresponding week of {From the 

Weekly Health Index, June S2, 1987, issued by (fie Bureau of the Census, Depart^ 


ment of Commerce) 

Policies in force. 

Number of death claims.-. 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 


Week ended 
June 18,1927 

62, 918, 54G 
11,891 
9.9 


64, 764, 403 
12,166 
as 
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Deaths from all causes in certain %arge cities of the United StaUs during the Ufeek 
ended June 18^ 1927y infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926, (From the Weekly Health Index, June 22, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depccrtment of Commerce) 


City 

■ i 

Week ended June 
18,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortaltty 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ‘ 

Week 
ended 
Juno 18, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

rate, 
week 
ended 
June 18, 
1927’ 

Total (65 titles). 

6,495 

11 6 

Ml.8 

710 

»751 

«59 

Akron .... 

27 



3 

3 

32 

Albany»_. 

25 

10.9 

14.5 

3 

2 

63 

Atlanta ....- 

63 



11 

14 


White . 

31 



7 

9 


('olore<l,..«...... 

32 

(•) 


4 

5 


Baltimore *... 

192 

' 12 2 

i2 4 

22 

24 

68 

White. 

135 


11 4 

13 

16 

SO 

Colored. 

57 

1 

IH 4 

9 

8 

140 

Birmingham........ 

62 

15.0 

14 0 

8 

8 


White. 

28 


10 6 

4 

3 


Colored....... 

34 

! (6) 

20 7 

4 

5 


Boston. 

215 

14 1 

11.7 

361 

21 

ioi 

Bridgeport. 

21 



1 

2 

19 

Buffalo. 

132 

12 5 

12 8 

17 

23 

71 

Cambridge. 

21 

8 8 

H 5 

1 

5 

18 

Camden . 

31 

12 2 

7 2 

1 

3 

17 

Canton. 

26 

12 0 

8 1 

4 

3 

95 

Chicago •. 

671 

U 3 

U 7 

77 

81 

67 

Cincinnati . 

in 

14 0 

16 2 

8 

13 

m 

Cleveland. 

189 

10 0 

10 1 

13 

19 

34 

Columbus. 

67 

12.0 

12 6 

3 

f> 

28 

Dallas. -___ 

H9 

9.7 

12.3 

8 

8 


White. 

31 


10 7 

6 

5 


Colored. 

8 I 

(fl) 

23 2 

2 

3 


Dayton. 

41 

11 9 

13 8 : 

1 

2 

16 

Denver.. 

i 86 1 

15.5 I 

9 1 1 

7 

6 


Des Moines. 

34 

11 9 i 

12 5 

7 

2 

ii: 

Detroit. 

276 1 

10 7 1 

12 4 

51 

52 

81 

Duluth. 

19 1 

8 0 

14 8 1 

1 

6 

22 

El Paso. 

32 ' 

14 0; 

12.4 

3 

6 


Erie. 

32 



2 

4 

39 

Fall River *... 

26 

10 2 i 

i2 7 1 

2 

4 

35 

Flint. 

27 

9.M 

6 9 1 

6 

2 

08 

Fort W'orth. 

32 

10 2 

5.6 

5 

5 


White. 

25 


4 5 I 

3 

4 


Colored. 

7 


13 7 

2 

1 


Grand Rapids...... . .... 

31 

10 2 

9.0 

1 i 

5 

15 

Houston.. 

40 



3 

3 

White. 

27 



2 

2 


Colored.. 

13 

C) 


1 

1 


Indianai)olis. 

86 

12.0 

15. 3 

4 

14 

3! 

White. 

02 


1 14 0 

1 

12 

9 

Colored. 

2i 

(«) 

1 24.9 

3 

2 

183 

Jersey City. 

70 

11 3 

! 8 0 

8 

5 

60 

Kaasas City, Kans. 

34 

15 2 

13 4 

4 

2 

1 78 

White. 

29 

1 

9. 7 

3 

1 

67 

Colored. 

5 

(^) 

30.5 

1 


152 

Kansas City, Mo... 

79 

10 8 

11.8 

! 6 

10 


Knoxville...... 

22 

11.2 


3 


White. 

17 



3 



Colored.... 

5 

(•) 


0 



Los Angeles. 

267 


21 

17 

60 

Louis VI Ue.. 

m 

9.6 

12 i 

1 

3 

9 

White. 

39 


10. 5 

1 

3 

10 

Colored. 

20 

(»; 

21 1 

0 

0 

0 

I^owell. 

29 

13 7 

12.3 

4 

0 

77 

Lynn. 

11 

5.5 

14 5 

i 

3 

26 

Memphis. 

65 

18.9 

18.9 

9 

8 


White. 



14. 6 

4 

7 


Colored... 

31 

C) 

26.5 

6 

1 


MilwaijVre.... 

88 

^ ao 

11 9 

12 

10 

50 

Minneapolis... 

Nashville *..... 

96 

44 

11.3 

16.6 

12.1 

15.2 

9 

4 

15 

g 

51 

White. 

26 


11.2 

2 

8 


Colored... 

18 

(«) 

26.4 

2 

2 


New Bedford. 

14 

6 1 

7.9 

2 

4 

35 

New Haven ... 

34 

9.6 

9.2 

2 

7 



(Footnotes at end of table) 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the 'week 
ended June 18^ 19187, infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926 —Continued 


City 

Week ended Juno 
18,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate Tier 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
w<«k 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Juno 18, 
1927 • 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate» 

Week 
ended 
June 18, 
1927 

Corre- 

STionding 

week 

1926 

New Orleans...... 

161 

18.6 

17 3 

30 

18 


White. 

87 


33 5 

35 

8 


Colored ... 

G4 

<«) 

28.2 

1.5 

10 


New York. 


11.4 

11 2 

146 

143 

iio 

Bronx Borough... 

m 

8 8 

9 ft 

13 

11 

41 

Brooklyn Borough. 

437 

10,0 

9.4 

60 

54 

62 

Manhutlan Borough. 

524 

15.1 

15.5 

56 

59 

66 

Queens Borough. 

1.39 

9.0 

7 7 

13 

16 

56 

Biohinond Borough. 

45 

16.0 

13.6 

4 

3 

74 

Newark, N J. 

111 

114 

9.9 

15 

12 

74 

Oakland. 

4ft 

9.0 

10.0 

5 

3 

59 

Oklahoma C'it y... 

28 



2 

2 


Omaha.J. 

.55 

13.1 

10.1 

ft 

3 

67 

Paterson . 

34 

12.3 

10 2 

6 

3 

10ft 

Philadelphia. 

444 

11.4 

n .2 

41 

36 

55 

Pittsburgh. 

ir>4 

13.3 

13 3 

17 

17 

59 

Portland, Oreg. 

50 



2 

2 

21 

Provideticje. 

48 

io 

, 11.8 

4 

7 

34 

Richmond. 

49 

13.3 

1 14.6 

3 

8 

40 

White. 

25 


10.5 

1 

6 

20 

Colored. 

24 

(•) 

24.6 

2 

3 

76 

Rochester. 

09 

11.1 

i 10.1 

12 

3 

101 

8t. liOtiis. 

10ft 

12.2 

11 6 

16 

12 


St. Paul. 

39 

a 1 

! 10.7 

2 

! 5 

18 

Salt Lake City *. 

28 

30 7 

i 12.9 

1 

2 

15 

Biui Antonio. 

46 

11 4 

17 0 

4 

22 


San Diego. 

29 

13 1 

16.1 

5 

2 1 

106 

San Francisco... 

150 

13.6 

15.0 

8 

0 

50 

Seattle. 

63 



9 

1 

94 

Somerville. 

12 

0 1 

8 9 

0 

1 

0 

Spokane ..... 

30 

14.4 

8. ft 

1 

2 

25 

Springfield, Mass. 

28 

9.9 

9.7 

4 

4 

62 

83 hrocusc..*.-. 

51 

13.5 

10.1 

6 

6 

77 

Tacoma. 

23 

11.2 

7 9 

1 

3 

24 

Trenton... 

38 

14.5 

11.8 

8 

5 

52 

Washington, D. C. 

126 

12 2 

14.1 

7 

10 

40 

White.! 

74 


11.5 

0 

11 

0 

Colored. 

52 

i*) 

21,8 

7 

8 

129 

Waterbury.-.—.. 

21 



2 

4 

47 

Wilmington, Del. 

18 

7.4 

lai 

0 

3 

0 

Worcester.*.. 

62 

13.9 

14.9 

6 

3 

72 

Yonkers. 

21 

9.2 

10.8 

3 

8 

68 

Youngstown.. 

21 

6.5 

9.5 

4 

6 

56 


1 Annuiil tsA/s per 1(000 populxiiioii. . 

4 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities loft blank are not In the registration area for births. 

4 Data for M cities. 
i Data for SO cities. 

• Ileaths for week ended Friday, June 17,1027. ^ ^ ^ a 

• In the cities for which d^tbs are shown by ooior. the colored population in 1920 ron^ituted the f<d 
lowltw percentages of the totoTpopulation; Atlanta, $1: Baltimore 16; Birmingham, 

Worth, 14: Houston, 26; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kaiw., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
8B; Nashville, 20; New Orleans, 20; Hiebmond, 82; and Washington, D. C.. 26. 


























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary ami the fl^os are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oflk‘ers 


Reports for Week Ended June 25, 1927 


PIPHTHERIA 

Cases 

[ INKLUBNZA 

Cases 

Alabama... 7 

Arizona. 1 

Arkansas. 4 

California. 

Colorado.- 12 

Connecticut. S4 

Delaware. 2 

( Arkansas. 17 

California. 12 

Georgia. 33 

lllmuis. 0 

I Indiana. 2 

Kansiw. 2 

Louisiana. 10 

Georgia. 10 

Idaho. 1 

TUInnitt - _ 112 

Maine. 3 

Massachusetts. 9 

Michigan. 1 

Indiana. 22 

Minnesota,. 2 

Now Jersey. 3 

Louisiana. 12 

Maine. 2 

Oklahoma *. 37 

flrogon. 4 

South Carolina. 150 


Tennessee... 10 


Texas..... 19 

Minnesota. 12 

West Virginia... g 

Wisconsin....... 25 

Missouri >. 18 ! 

Montana. 4 

Nebraska. 12 

New Jersey. Ol 

New Mexico. 3 

New York s. 72 

North C'aroliua. 0 

Oklahoma <. 8 

Oregon . 10 

Pennsylvania. 149 

Khode Island. 15 

Rniith CArnlinn ^ 

MBASLES 

Alabama. 142 

Arkansas. 73 

California. 402 

Colorado. 54 

Connecticut. 08 

Delaware. 0 

Florida,.... 80 

Georgia. 27 

Idaho. 0 

Illinois. 410 

j!sontb Dakota.. . 1 

Indiana. 0 g 


Kansa.s.:.... 267 

Texas _,__ 17 

Louisiana. 07 

TTt^ih 1 .1_ 7 

Maine.. 55 

Vermont.............................._.... ' 2 

Maryland *... 14 

Washington............ 6 

M assachusetts.. 851 

West Virginia... 17 

Michigan.. ^ 100 

Wis(X>nsln...Krfuk.....32 

Minnesota.... <w 

f 1 Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of Kansas City. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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July 1,1937 


MKmECH-OOAtiQUed 


Missouri <. 

Montano. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey.... 
New Mexico.. 
Now York*... 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma <... 

Oregon...._ 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island., 
Fouth C?jirolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee .... 

Texas. 

Utah J. 

Vonnont. 

Washington 
West Virginia, 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming .... 


xt£NiNn<X'oa:uB uenikoitis 

California... 

Florida. 

(loorgia.. 

Illinois. 

Kanssis.. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota... 

Montana. 

New Jersey. 

New V'ork ^ . 

North Carolina. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvanin..... - .-. 

Tonne««see ... 

Washington. 

Wisconsin .. 


I'OLiOM^ KLrns 


Alaliama... 

Arixona.. 

Arkansas... 

CaiiforniA. 

Florida. 

aoorgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Ifan«ig . 

Louisiana -. 

Maaaachimotta. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexloo... 

New York *. 

Oklahoma <. 

South Carolina. 

tNumesaee. 

T6XM .*... 

Wlroonsta. 

iWeok ended FHday. 

< BxdUtelire o( BAnsas City. 


Cases 
. 68 

8 CABLKT mVSB 

Alabama__ 

Cases 

12 

9 

Arizona__ 

1 

60 

Arknnitfls. _ _ _ 

1 

88 

California.. 

108 

31 

Colorado_ 

60 

. 739 

Connecticut. 

48 

. 760 

Florida.. 

4 

. 256 

Gfinrgifi_____ 

12 

. 115 

Idaho__ _ 

3 

. 449 

Illinois__ 

205 

2 

Indiana...... 

48 

. 269 

Kansas____ 

38 

6 

Ixiuisiana.......... 

4 

17 

Marne...... 

19 

80 

Maryland * ___ 

33 

11 

M.'ifsachiisetts. 

362 

39 

Michigan. 

214 

, 371 

Minnesota.... 

88 

. 145 

Mi5sis«lppi. 

2 

- 710 

Missouri >... 

27 

3C 

Montana..... 

8 


Nebraska. 

8 


New JersK^y. 

202 

2 

New Mexico.. 

6 

2 

Nc*i\ York*...... 

179 

1 

North t?arolina..... 

13 

8 

Oklahoma <. 

8 

1 

Oregon. 

8 

2 

Pennsylvania . 

805 


Rhode Island ...... 

18 

2 

South ('arolma.. , ... 

3 

3 

l^mtb Dakota......... 

11 

2 

I'cnnessee . , , __ 

8 

I 

Texas ___ 

0 

2 

Utah 1 , _ _ 

8 

2 ' 

Vermont.... 

2 

1 

Washington...... 

42 

4 

W'est Virginia....... 

25 

4 

Wisconsin ... 

76 


W'yuimng. 

13 

3 

SMAI.lJ'OX 


i 

.Alabama...... 

. 6 

1 

.Arkansas.... 

. 1 

34 

California ___ _ 

. 8 

2 

C'olnrado__ 

. 2 

1 

Florida.. 

. 12 

i 

Georgia.. .... 

. 6 

1 

Idaho_____ 

9 

1 

Illinois...... 

. 25 

1 

Indiana _......___ 

. 96 

3 

Kansas........ 

. 20 

1 

Louisiana......... 

. 4 


Michigan _ ____—__ 

. 82 

3 

Minnesota_......_......__ 

1 

1 

Mississippi...............____ 

1 

2 

Missouri .—_.......... 

27 

3 

Montana___ 

..... 14 

6 

Nelwaska____ 

8 

4 

York • _—. 

4 

4 

North Carolina.- _ 

26 

2 

Oklahoma C,.. 



* Bxetosivo of New York City. 

• Exdusiro of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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AM A LLPOX—continued 


Oregon... 

PennsylvaniA. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

rtah 1. 

Wfishington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

TTPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado... 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kansas.. 

I Week ended Friday, 

> Exclusive of Kansas City. 


Cases 

17 

1 

3 
9 

4 
10 
3 

28 

28 

10 

1 

09 

1 

30 

10 

3 
1 

4 

49 

1 

19 

7 

4 


TYPHOID rByxR-~coDtinued 


Louisiana.. 

Maine.. 

Maryland *.. 

Massachusetts. 

Micliigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri *. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York». 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma * . 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas.-. 

Wikshington. 

West V'lrginia. 

Wisconsin. 

»Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cmm 

26 

1 

11 

4 

5 
8 

30 

10 

2 

4 

1 

4 

13 


3 

14 

3 


Reports for week ended June 18, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 17 

North Dakota. 4 

INFLUENZA 

District of Columbia. 1 

MJ2ASLKS 

District of C’olumbia. 2 

North Dakota.—. 26 


POLIOMYELITIS 

Cases 


North Dakota... 1 

8CARLET FEVER 

District of Columbia. 12 

North Dakota. 19 

SMALLPOX 

District of f'olumbla. 12 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of C’olumbia. 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is puidished weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 


April, 19X7 








.. 



Maryland *. 


181 

270 

2 

116 


0 

285 

0 


May, im 









19 

Illinois .. 

32 

466 

174 

16 

4, .562 


5 

2 043 



Iowa.i 

2 

84 



1,282 



125 


62 

Maine. 

2 

27 

35 


410 


0 

146 

OV 

fk 

1 

Maryinud. 

2 

197 

68 


119 


0 

266 

u 

n 

i 

Michigan. 


368 

17 

i 

1,177 

1 

0 

1,100 

u 

1(17 

25 

Minnesota. 


140 

13 


(ill 


3 

* 768 

ioi 

A 

24 

New York. 

! 30 

2,042 


13 

3,889 


g 

3,943 

u 

13 

Ohio. 

6 

i 470 

35 


870 


0 

1,279 

91 

oru 

/U 

Khode Island. 

1 

46 

4 


16 


1 

77 

n 

48 

West Virginia. 

1 

44 

35 


638 


0 

137 

V 

1 tA 

1 

Wl.sconsin-. 

, .38: 

125 

183'^ 


2,9M 


4 

689 

no 

147 

92 

13 

Wyoming. 

1 

5 

3 


467 


0 

90 

19« 

13 


> Corrected report. 
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ms 1,102T 


Apra, tm 

Maryland: Oaaes 

Chlc^n pox...,. 438 

Dysentery. 4 

Gerxnan measles. 10 

Impetigo contagiosa. 3 

Mumps. 133 

Rabies in animals.. 11 

Septic sore throat. 13 

Vincent’s angina. 5 

W hoor)i ng cough. 387 

May, im 

Anthrax: 

New York. 2 

Chteken iwx: 

Illinois.1,088 

Iowa. Ill 

Maine. 58 

Maryland. 382 

Michigan.1,175 

Minnesota. 736 

Now York. 2,428 

Ohio.1.551 

Rhode Island. 59 

yfesi Virginia. 109 

Wisconsin. 913 

Wyoming. 34 

Conjunctivitis: 

Maine. 1 

Dysentery. 

rihnola. 38 

Maryland. 2 

Miimesota. 5 

New York. 5 

Oeriiuin measles: 

Illinois. 188 

Maine..... .... 165 

Maryland. 37 

New York.1,248 

Ohio. 585 

Rhode Island. 8 

Wisexinsin. 157 

Wyoming. 65 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland. 1 

Lead poisoning: 

Illinois. 12 

Ohio. 13 

Leprosy: 

Minnesota. 1 

Lethargio enoepbali tls: 

Illinois. 14 

Maryland. 1 

Michigan. 3 

Minnesota. 2 

New York. 36 

Ohio. 8 

Wisconsin. 1 

Mtunpe: 

Illinois.2,086 

Iowa. 146 

Maine. 37 

Maryland. 184 

UkUOwm .l,14» 

New York.2.7U 


Mafh ,Ii^27—Continuod 


Mumps-Continued. ' Cases 

Ohio. 749 

Rhode Island. 27 

Wisconsin. 1,257 

Wyoming.' 2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Illinois. 3,5 

New York. 2 

Ohio. 301 

Rhode Island. 1 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Maine. 4 

New York . 2 

l^erperal septicemia: 

Illinois. 8 

Now York. 13 

Kabie^i m animals; 

Maryland . 8 

New York. 46 

Rabies in man- 

Michigan. 2 

New York .. I 

Rocky Mountain sjiottcd or tick fever: 

Wyoming. 30 

Scabies. 

Maryland. 1 

Septic .sore throat. 

Illinois. 10 

Maine. 1 

Maryland. 11 

Michigan. 26 

New York. 19 

Ohio . 73 

Rhode Island. I 

Tetanus. 

Illinois . 5 

Maryland. 1 

New' York. C 

Trachoma' 

Illinois. 6 

Ohio . 6 

Tularaemia: 

Wyoming. 3 

Typhus fever: 

New York. 2 

Vincent’s angina. 

Illmois. 2 

Maine . 7 

Maryland. 2 

New York. 75 

Whooping chough: 

Illinois. 006 

Iowa. 00 

Maine. 125 

Maryland..— 303 

Michigan..'. 750 

Minnesota. 100 

New York.1,173 

Ohio. 786 

Rhode Island. 8 

West Virginia. 216 

Wisconsin. 516 

Wyoming. 12 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Notificf^m regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of May^ t9B7t 
to other State health departments by departments of health of certain Stales 



Heferred by— 

Disease 

Call- 

fomla 

‘’tToSr I™""'* 

1 Minne¬ 
sota 

New 

York 

Wash¬ 

ington 



. 1 



1 



! 1 

2 






1 

1 


MRiAria - .-__ 


I 

1 

1 

1. 


Malta fever ___ _ 

.1 




Measles...... 


i 1 .1 


1 1 

i. 

Paratyphoid fever ..... 

1 

i. 1 



Kocky Mountain spotted fever_____ 


1 


i 

■ 

Scarlet fever. 

1 

!"" 'i'l.;:;:.: 

!. Y 

1 2 

Smallpox..... 

Tuberculosis .. .. .. 

.1 

2 

i.1 ' 

I 

i TA 

2 


Typhoid fever. 


j .1 2 

i :\ 

3 




L._- 1 



GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 100 citicv^i reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estiniated aggregate 
population of more than 30,900,000. The estimated population of 
the 94 cities reporting dcath& is more than 30,260,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended June 11 ^ 1927^ and June 12^ 1926 



lOOntjcs... 

Smallpox, 

42 States,.. 
100 cities... 
Typhoid fever. 
41 States... 
lOOcitlea... 


Dmthft reported 

and pneumonia, 

04 cities. 

Smallpox: 

94citi«s. 

Omaha. 


1927 

1926 

Esti¬ 

mated 

expec¬ 

tancy 

' 1,493 

1,255 


! WIO 

792 

707 

1 8,816 

10,698 


j 2 , rcit 

6,427 


30 

20 


! 8.044 1 

i 3,187 


1,428 1 

1,519 

830 

606 

524 


120 

96 

108 

466 

1 326 


00 

1 71 

81 

577 

m 


0 

2 


0 

2 
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July 1,1027 


City reports for week ended June 11, 19t7 

Tho ''esttmfttod expectancy'' given for diphtlieria» poliomyelitis, scarlet fever,smallpox,and typhoid 
lever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence tlio number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week In the absence of epidemica It is 
based on reports to the Public Healtli Bervice during the piist nine years. It Is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the t>receding years. When the reports 
Include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, thr* epidemic jieriods are 
excluded and tho estimated expectancy is the mean number of cr^jtes reported for tho week during non¬ 
epidemic years. 

Ijf reports have not been received for the full nine years, (iata are used for as many years a& possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included In obtaining the estimated exp«'Ctaucy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not suffifMent to make it practicable to compute the e.stlmatod expectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en IKlX, 
cases 
re- 

{Kirted 

Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

ensea 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

ropulaticm 
July 1, 
1925. 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expeet- 

anej 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW KNULAND 

Maine. 










Portland. 

7.5,333 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

New Hamiishire 










('‘onoord. 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

Manchester. 

Vcrnionl. 

83,097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Barm*. 

10,008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massai.’hu.settF 









Boston. 

779.620 

56 

46 

39 

0 

0 

152 

56 

10 

Fall River. 

128. WKi 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1(1 

0 

1 

Springfield. 

Worcester. 

Rlioiie Island' 

142,085 

7 

2 

8 

0 

0 

n 

8 

0 

190,757 

24 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

Pawtuckef. 

6U, 780 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Providence. 

Connecticut. 

267,918 

0 

l( 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

(») 

0 

5 

7 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

160, 197 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

5 

13 

2 

Now lia\en. 

MlbDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

178.927 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 13 

I 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Buffalo. 

.538.010 

6 

8 

12 


0 


11 

15 

New York. i 

1 5,873, 350 

220 

216 

357 

! i5 

5 

(kS 

i 241 

123 

Hochester. 

318,788 

0 1 

9 : 

17 


0 

21 

13 

2 

Byraeuw'. 

New Jersey: 

182,003 

33 1 

1 

^1 

U 


0 

234 

14 

! 

4 

(’arnden. 

128,642 

8 1 

5 1 

15 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

Newark. 

452, 513 

96 ! 

12 

13 

0 

0 

9 

104 

7 

'lYenton:. 

Ponnsylvania: 

132,020 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

f 1 : 

1 

2 

Philadel{>hia...,_ 

1,979,364 
031, 563 

97 

58 

00 


2 

65 

145 

48 

Pittsburgh.. 

5.1 

14 

24 


2 

116 

8 

22 

lieading. 

112,707 

0 

2 

1 


0 

78 

13 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 








(Cincinnati. 

4(K>. 333 

7 

7 

4 

0 

0 

4 

5 

3 

Cleveland. 

93a 48.5 

78 

18 

50 

2 

1 

4 

91 

14 

Columbus.. 

279,830 

8 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Tdedo. 

287,380 

90 

4 

3 

1 

1 

28 

3 1 

5 

Indiana 









Fort Wayne. 

97.840 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0! 

3 

Indianapolis. 

358,819 

11 

3 

3 

0 

0 

11 

68 

9 

South Bend. 

80,091 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Terr© Uaut©. 

71,071 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Illinois: 









Chicago. 

2; 995,239 


75 

60 

4 

0 

116 

140 

61 

. 

03,923 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Detroit.. 

1,945,824 

180^310 

63 

43 

34 

8 

4 

9 

130 

22 

Flint.. 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 

26 

0 

4 

Grand klapida..^... 

153,098 

' 4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

27 

1 

2 


^ No eeti mate made. 


BO820*—27-3 
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City reports for weefc ended June 11, -Continued 


Pi vision, State, and 
city 


KXBT NORTH CRHTRAL-- 

continaad 


Wisconsin; 

Kenosha.. 

Milwaukee. 

Kaciiie. 

Superior. 

WXST NORTH CSNTRikL 

Minnesota: 

Poluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa; 

Davenport. 

Des Moines. 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missoiin; 

Kausos City. 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

(Irand Forks. 

Soutii Dakota' 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita-. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore.. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick.. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Virginia; 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk..... 

Richmond. 

Roanoke.. 

West Virginia* 

(Charleston. 

Whoelmg. 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

Wiimington. 

Winston-Salcrn.; 

South ('arolina: 

Charleslon,..*... 

Columbia. 

Or<»mvllle. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

MiamL. 

St, Petersburg.,.-^ 
Tampa-.. 


Population 
July 1. ^ 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en l)OX, 

1 ca.ses 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenxa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Pnett- 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 
re- - 
ported 










50,891 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

41 

1 

509,192 

74 

11 

13 

0 

0 

226 

126 

9 

67.707 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

22 

0 

39,671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

110.502 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

425,435 

130 

13 

9 

0 

1 

5 

0 

8 

246,001 

45 

12 

7 

0 

0 

19 

1 

3 

52,469 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 


14h 441 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


76i4U 

4 

0 

0 

u 


32 

1 


36,' 771 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

1 


367,481 

10' 

4 

1 

0 

1 

28 

6 

3 

78,342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

821,543 

14 


20 

0 

0 

13 

64 


26,403 

0 

\ ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14.811 

1 


0 

0 


0 

0 


15,030 

3 

\ 

0 

0 


1 

0 


30; 127 

0 


0 

0 


52 

0 


60,041 

3 1 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

1 42 i 

5 

0 

211,708 

6 ; 

j 

2 

\ 2 

0 

0 

! 9 1 

fi 

4 

5.5,411 

4 

1 


0 

0 

30 i 

0 

0 

88,367 

4 

1 

\' 

0 

0 

27: 

j 

0 

3 

122,049 

1 

2 

), 

0 


0 

0 

3 

790,290 

79 

10 

«' 47 

1 

2 

3 

14 

11 

33,741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

X 

1 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

497,006 

11 

8 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

30,395 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

(0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

74 

4 

a 

186,403 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

58,208 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49,019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 0 

0 

56,208 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

a 

30,371 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

1 

37,001 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

5 

2 

69,031 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

149 

XI 

2 

73,125 

0 

1 

1 

10 

0 

4 

0 

i 0 

41,22.5 

1 

0 

0 

0 


23 

2 

a 

27,311 


0 







0) 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

14 

? 

2 

10,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

03,134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

3 

0 

69,754 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

20,847 


0 



0 

1 


0 

04.743 * 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

i IT 

A 

1 


>Noe$timate£ made. 
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City reports for week ended June 11 ^ 1927 —Continued 


July 1,1927 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
KTA 

csl minted 

Chick- 
on {lox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensp 

I 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

1 

Mumiis, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

i 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

dcatlis 

re- 

I)orled 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

KAKT ROUTH CICNTRAL 










Kentucky: 










CovinKton. 

5R.3O0 

^ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisvlllo. 

305, 035 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 1 

11 

6 

Tenncsst'c: 










Memphis. 

174,533 

0 

1 i 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

Nashville. 

135, 220 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Alabama. 










Birmingham. 

205,570 1 

n 

1 

1 

0 ‘ 

2 

15 

0 

5 

Mobile. 

55, m' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Montgomery . 

45.431 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas' 










Fort Smith. 

31,543 

0 

1 

0 

0 


4 

1 i 


Little R<K‘k. 

! 74,216 

' 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

i 

Louisiana 



i 



i 




New Orleans. 

414,403 1 

1 0 

5 

2 1 

7 

4 

6 j 

0 

15 

Shreveport. 

57,857 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 1 

5 

0 

Oklahoma 

1 





j 




Oklahoma OUy. 

(') ! 

i 3 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

18 ! 

' 0 

0 

Tulsa. 

121478 ! 

! 0 


0 

0 


' 2 i 

0 


Texas 


1 




1.1 


1 


Dallas. 

104. 450 j 


2 

3 

0 

i 0 ; 

47 ' 


0 

nalv(»ton. 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

1 0 

Houston. 

154,054 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 1 

San Antonio. 

108.050 I 

0 

i 

4 

0 

2 

! » 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 







j 



Montana* 










nutJugs. 

17,071 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0! 

0 

1 

Oreat Fella. 

20,88:1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Helena. 

12,tB7 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula. 

12,558 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Idaho. 



i 







Boise.,. 

23,042 

I 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C"oloni<lo: 










Denver. 

men 

18 

9 

33 


0 

19 

1 

3 

Pueblo. 

43, 787 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

New Mexico* 










Albuquerque. 

21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Utah: 








1 


Salt l4ike City. 

130,948 

42 

3 

7 i 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

Nevada. 










Reno..,. 

12,655 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACinc 










Washington: 










Seattle. 

(*) 

24 

5 

0 

0 


231 

82 


Spokane... 

lOR, 897 

10 

2 

2 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma. 

104,455 

23 

1 

2 

0 

0 

62 

0 

2 

Ofciion: 

Portland_ 

282,38:1 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

107 

2 

3 

California: 










Iaw Angeles........ 

0) 

35 

36 

34 

8 

0 

01 

14 

18 

Sacramento. 

72,250 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Ban Francisco. 

557,580 

54 

1 

17 

9 

3 

8 

47 

78 

1 


> No ostimato made. 
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City reparts for mek ended June Jf/, 19S7 —Continued 



Scarlet fover 1 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


I>lvision, atato, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 
esti- 1 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Casee 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

iiyi 

oough, 

easel 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

an 

causes 

KEW KNOLAND 

Maine: 







1 





Portland. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

1 


6 

19 

New HamtJshire: 






1 





15 

Concord. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Man<^ester--. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

17 

Vermont: 












Barrc... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Massachusetts: 










215 

Boston.. 

44 

95 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 

0 

4 j 

Fall River. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Springfield.... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 1 

9 ! 

38 

Worcester. 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

11 i 

50 

Rhode Island: 











15 

Pawtncket---. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Providence,... 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

a 

0 

0 

0 

53 

Connecticut: 










1 


Bridgeport-... 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

22 

Hartford. 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

36 

New Haven. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 ; 

0 

0 

31 

mDDLfi ATLANTIC 

New York: 




i 






1 


Buffalo. 

16 

20 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

13 

128 

New York. 

161 

403 

0 

0 

0 

‘ m 

u 

0 

1 

183 

1,092 

Rochester. 

11 

n 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

71 

Syracuse. 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oi 

0 

Oj 

5 

45 

New Jersey: 












Camden. 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Newark. 

16 

23 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

58 

109 

Trenton. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 , 

43 

Pennsylvania. 












Philadelphia.. 

67 

100 

1 

0 

0 

40 

4 

1 

0 

23 

453 

Pittsburgh ... 

27 

14 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

n 

177 

Reading. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

* 

27 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










i 


Cincinnati. 

10 

10 


0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 ' 

117 

Cleveland. 

26 

18 

1 1 

0 

0 

21 

1 

2 

0 

22 

204 

Columbus. 

6 

12 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 ! 

01 

16 

77 

Toledo. 

9 

13 

1 , 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 1 

0 


54 

Indiana. 












Fort W'ayne... 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0; 

0 

0 1 

7 

40 

Indianapolis... 

7 

10 

10 

22 

0 

4 ! 

1 

0 

0 i 

17 

105 

South Bend... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Torre Haute,,, 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

16 

Illinois* 












Chicago. 


96 

2 

0 

0 

59 

3 

2 

1 

120 ! 

677 

vSprln^Id_ 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Michigan* 


i 










Detroit. 

57 

106 

2 

0 

Oi 

29 

3 

1 

1 

73 

272 

Flint. 

4 

22 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Grand Rapids. 

5 

14 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

7 

35 

Wiaconsin: 












Kenosha. 

1 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

Milwaukee,... 

16 

56 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

18 

JOl 

Kacino. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

Superior. 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

NORTH 

CENTRAL 

Miunesoia: 






i 




t 

1 

1 


Duluth. 

6 

19 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

t Pulmonary tube: 

25 

39] 

8 

0 

’ 0 

5 

1 

5 

0 

1 

107 

19 

rculosls 

16 

only. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

I 0 

1 

0 

7 

AO 
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City reportt for week ended June 11, 1917 —Continued 


ms 1,1S27 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 



1 

Whoop- 












DSviftloa, state, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 


Deaths 

ing 

cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

and oity 

eeti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deai.b8 

esti- 

Cases 

cases 

mated 

re- 

matezl 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

ex|)cct- 

ported 

ported 

expeefr- 

1 

1 

porttxl 

ported 



anoy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NOBTH CEN- 












TEAL—continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport_ 

0 

0 

4 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines... 

4 

4 

3 

4 


2 

0 

0 


0 

34 

Sioux City--.- 

1 

1 

2 

5 



0 

0 


9 

Waterloo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri. 










Kansas ('Ity... 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

137 

St Joseph.... 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

29 

St Ix>ui«. 

22 

10 

3 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

37 

194 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(Irahd Forks.. 

1 

0 

U 

0 


0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 










Al)er<leen. 

3 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls.... 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nehrnsku 








Lincoln. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Omaha.--—-.- 

3 

r. 

c 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


3 

49 

Kansas. 







Totieka...—— 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Wichita. 

1 

3 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

16 

25 

eOUTIC ATLANTIC 





Delaware 












W'ilmlngton... 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Maryland. 











Haitiznon*. 

23 

21 

1 

0 

0 

16 

3 

1 

0 

65 

191 

('timlx^rland . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Frwicrlck. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District ol (Colum¬ 












bia: 












Washington... 

15 

21 

2 

2 

0 

17 

2 

1 

0 

8 

134 

Virginia* 



1 









Lynchburg-.-. 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Norfolk.— 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 


Klchmond. 

2 

3 

0 

u 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

64 

Hoanoke. 

West Virginia: 
Cbarketon.... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

W’liceilng.- 

a 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

18 

North Caroiina: 








Kalcigh. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

9 

Wilmington.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

tl 

2 

9 

Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

36 

16 

South ('orolina: 

i 

1 










Charleston..-- 

0 i 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Coluinhia. 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 



2 

0 


28 

12 

' Qreenvilie 

0 


0 



1 



Goorida: 

Atlanta. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

7 

1 

5 

0 

17 

67 

Brunswick..-. 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Savannah. 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

32 

Florida: 












Miami. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

17 

17 

8t. Petersburg. 
Tampa.. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


1 

8 

0 1 

i 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

XABT SOPTfl CtN- 











TRAI 












Kentucky: 












Covington._ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Louisville. 

ft 


1 

6 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

18 

75 

Tennessee: 











Memphis 

8 

8 

0 

7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

16 

54 

Nashville. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

1 

47 

Alabama: 











Birmingbam.. 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

4 

3 

4 

2 

24 

58 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

85 


0 

n 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 
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City reports for week ended June 11, IHJ —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


TypboM fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

penrted 

Oases. 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber- 

mitosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Caaes 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST SOTJTH CEN- 









■ 



' TEAL 












Arkansas; 













1 

0 

0 

0 




4 


4 


Little Rock.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

mmiQi 

umiQi 

0 

1 

Hnnijii 



Ixmisiana* 












New Orleans.. 

3 

3 

1 

0 


18 

3 

1 


$ 

146 

Shreveport.... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


17 

Ofejfthoma: 












Oklahoma 












City.. 

1 

1 

4 

2 


3 


3 


4 

20 

, Tiilsia. 


6 


0 




1 


0 


Texas, 

. 











Dallas. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 





43 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


m 

Hi 

nnmg 

16 

Houston. 

0 

3 

1 

0 


5 

2 

0 

0 


50 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

i 

1 

63 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings. 

1 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 


0 

4 

8 

Great Falls.... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

11 

Helena.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^■1 

6 

Missoula. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Idaho. 












Boise. 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 


0 

1 

4 

Colorado 












Denver.. 

9 

33 

1 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

1 

02 

Pueblo. 

1 

28 

0 

0 


i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

New Mexico. 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

8 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

16 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

25 

27 

Nevada. 












Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 

TAaFlC 


1 










Washington: 












Seattle. 

10 

20 

4 

2 



1 



27 


Spokane. 

3 

7 

2 

7 






5 


Tacoma. 

2 

8 

3 

10 

■HHub 

2 

1 


6 

8 

27 

Oregon. 












Portland. 

6 

2 

0 

6 


8 

1 


6 

A 

72 

California' 












Los Angeles... 

19 

23 

6 



23 

2 

3 


11 

246 

Sacramento.... 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 


0 

24 

San Francisco. 

12 

23 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

■ 

■ 

32 

131 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

cnccphaliUs 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infiui- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases j 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 

Cases 

i 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 


■ 



■ 

mm 




New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

0 1 

■ 

1 

1 

m 

m 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 





1 





Boston. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Pall River. 

Worcester.. 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

Ctonneeticut: 









Bridgeport. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

oi 

a 

n 

A 

A 
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City reports for week ended June //, t927 —Continued 


July 1.102T 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliotnyelitfs (infaa* 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and dty 

Coses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

C'ases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esii* 

muted 

exi'pct- 

ancy 

O 

1 

vs 

Deaths 

MIDDLK ATLANTIC 










New York; 

Now York. 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark_____ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Trenton. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

KA8T NOKTB CKNTRAL 

Ohio- 

Cincinnati. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(Ueveland .. 

2 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(\ilum bus,,..___ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 

Cbicjigo___......_ 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan:' 

Tietrolt.-. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisoonsiu: 

Milwaukee....... 

S 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Karine ...... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTn CENTRAL 










Missouri' 

Kansas Cltv... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

801’TH ATLANTIC » 

. 








MaryUtml' 

naltlmore . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District of ('oluiiil)ia: 

\Va8hingt<in... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virgin m 

Kichniond... 

0 

' 0 { 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

NoitJi Carolina: 

Haleigh.. 

1 1 

1 

0 { 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston . 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

j 1 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

Oeorgia: 

Atlanta.. 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

XA8T fiOUTH CENTRAL ^ : 









Tennessee- 

Memphis........i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 

Birmingham......... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

WXBT SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 

New Orleans... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

li 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAnnc 

Washington: 

Sjtokane ^ 

i 

1 


0 


1 

0 


0 

0 


Ore^in: 

Portland... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

California: 

liOS Angelea... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

San Francisoo........ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 










> Typhus fever: 2 cases at Taiii|)a, Fla, ^ • Dengue: 9 cases at Charleston, 8, C. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended June 11, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 12, 1926, The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July I, 
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1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities^ May 8 to June 1/, i9^7—Annual rates 
per lOOfOOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
19Se > 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



May 

15, 

1026 

May 

H, 

1927 

May 

22, 

1926 

May 

21, 

1927 

May 

20, 

1926 

May 

28, 

1027 

June 

5, 

1926 

June 

4, 

1027 

June 

12, 

1920 

June 

11, 

1927 

101 cities. 

120 

175 

118 

174 

122 

171 

117 

158 

130 

>162 

New England. 

87 

104 

78 

153 

SO 

160 

78 

160 

68 

133 

Middle Atlantic... 

135 

282 

138 

2H8 

14.'! 

234 

135 

235 

156 

248 

East North Central. 

95 

132 

118 

160 

108 

145 

119 

124 

146 

126 

West North Central.... 

202 

136 

147 

106 

165 

91 

210 

I 81 

234 

81 

South Atlantic. 

76 

116 

71 

111 

95 

145 

47 

! 127 

60 

*124 

East South Central. 

52 

82 

36 

36 

41 

97 

16 

61 

26 

20 

W'ejt South Central.. 

82 

113 

47 

50 

64 

84 

56 

67 

47 

46 

Mountain. 

182 

90 

128 

108 

128 

1 144 

109 

180 

128 

369 

Padfle.. 

174 

94 

163 

105 

158 

196 

I 

131 

128 

158 

J26 

1 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

1.525 

1 

604 i 

1,303 

622 

1,266 

550 

1.005 

448 

i 930 

>426 

New England. 

Middle Atlaniic.._. 

1,196 

346 

1,073 

416 

1,061 

434 

726 

313 

‘ (.58 

467 

1,200 

298 

1,135 

324 

057 

m) 

7.'»2 

282 

i 708 

290 

East North Central. 

1.213 

451 

1.215 

403 

1,189 

873 

1,067 

324 

1,026 

29fl 

West North Central... 

4,181 

935 

.3,465 

955 

3,086 

655 

2,m 

461 

; 2,051 

373 

South Atlantic.. 

1,917 

1,653 

1,645 

1,544 

1,529 

1,364 

1,203 

1,005 

! 1,000 

*851 

East South Central. 

3,449 

346 

2,989 

357 

2,308 

321 

1,6W 

382 

1,301 

158 

W'est South Central. 

155 

575 

142 I 

029 

112 

466 

86 

503 

125 

434 

Mountain. 

1,394 

1,304 

1,385 

908 

1,303 

1,052 

1,249 

620 

921 

" m 

Pacific. 

675 

1,262 

688 

1,217 

798 

1 

1,063 

691 

1,067 

1 589 

1 1 

1.139 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

326 

340 

308 

310 

274 

205 

230 

220 

200 

*241 

New England. 

311 

439 

288 

432 

257 

365 

248 

288 

255 

323 

Middle Atlantic. 

249 

475 

256 

416 

212 

364 

200 

266 

195 

287 

East North Central. 

356 

290 

341 

268 

337 

302 

245 

212 

333 

247 

West North Central.... 

871 

320 

720 

288 

700 

240 

419 

236 

627 

195 

South Atlantic. 

220 

149 

104 

101 

158 

121 

188 

78 

158 

>110 

East South Central. 

202 

153 

176 

132 

171 

138 

124 

102 

78 

00 

West South Central. 

155 

21 

172 

34 

116 

25 

163 

21 

80 

34 

Mountain.a... 

246 

728 

ira 

989 

100 

809 

210 

782 

118 

719 

Pacific. 

257 

202 

292 

168 

179 

209 

169 

180 

230 

204 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities_ 

26 

21 

18 

26 

10 

29 

15 

22 

10 

•20 



New EtifRibind .. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 



Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

40 

42 

40 

01 

29 

0 

0 

33 

0 

12 


North Central_ 

20 

20 

18 

37 

13 

44 

28 

9 


Waet CAfitml.. 

30 

20 

28 

48 

40| 

34 

33 


South Atlantic.. 

39 

88 

24 

30 

76 

17 

34 

37 


IRMMifc Central__ 

110 

56 

62 

di 

83 

43 

27 

24 

92 

17 

30 

00 

• 

tCfT 

Wiw South Central____ 

HO 

50 

96 

90 

04 

34 

4A 

JUf 

a 

Mwwtafrc - - n_ 

55 

0 

18 

45 

30 

27 

84 

o 

27 

tm 


67 

m 

51 

71 

32 

64 





m 


> Tbe figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
jsea tepoited. Popttleti4iaa used are estimated as of July X im and 1027. te^UvSy. « 

* GreenviUe, S. C., not included. 
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July 1,1927 


Summary of weekly reports from citiesy May 8 to June 11 y 19^7—Annual rates 
per lOOyOOO popvlationy compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
19t8 —Continued 


TYPHOID FEVKR CASK RATES 


Week ended— 



May 

15, 

1026 

1 

May 

iih j 

May 

22, 

May 

21, 

J927 

May 

29, 

1926 

May 

28, 

1927 

June 

5. 

1926 

June 

1927 

Juno 

12, 

1926 

June 

IL 

1927 

101 cities. 

8 

8 j 

11 

10 

10 

0 

9 

13 

12 

*11 

New Rnvlfind. 

0 

5 t 

9 

5 

7 

9 

0 

9 

17 

5 

Middle Atlantic.i 

10 

! 

7 

6 


6 

9 

5 

6 

6 

East North Central.1 

5 

3 ! 

r> 

5 

9 

7 

5 

7 

4 

7 

West North i^cntral.! 

2 

2 ‘ 

8 

6 

4 

4 

8 

12 

6 

14 

South Atlantic.' 

4 


32 

13 

26 

18 

32 

29 

26 

*18 

East South Central.I 

0 

m ! 

10 

56 

31 

31 

10 

61 

57 

41 

West South Central.i 

43 

25 . 

26 

4S 

13 

2Jy 

9 

38 

52 

34 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

18 

9 

9 

9 

0 

Pacific. 1 

8 

10 

19 

.0 

U 

8 

8 

26 

13 

21 


INFLUENZA DEATH HATES 


96 cities. 

16 

13 

15 

12 

12 

9 

! 8 

1 

7 

10 

*6 

New England. 

5 

14 


14 

! 9 

9 

2 

2 

12 

0 

Midcflf Atlantic.. 

17 

14 

16 

10 

i n 

8 

6 

9 

9 

5 

East North Central. 

18 

11 

18 

12 

11 

4 

8 

4 

10 

4 

West North Central. 

6 

4 

8 

8 

13 

12 

8 

6 

4 

4 

South Atlantic. 

17 

1 24 

11 

11 

11 

13 

8 

! 17 

6 

*9 

East Swith Central. 

31 1 

i% 31 

36 

41 

26 

25 

36 

1 ^ 

36 1 

10 

West South Central. 

26 

13 

22 

26 

9 

26 

13 

1" 

18 ! 

26 

Mountain. 

18 ; 

1 ^ 

0 

9 

9 

9 

18 

0 

9 1 

ft 

Pacific. 

4 i 

1 

7 

4 

0 

n 

3 

4 

3 

0 

7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities... 

149 

122 i 

-! 

109 

^ 119 

100 |i 

105 i 

93 1 

95 ! 

*94 



New England.........__ 

m 

H4 

144 ') 

100 

123 

144 !'l 

116 ' 

116 * 

lOi i 

88 

Middle Allantlo.. 

166 

151 

173 1 

119 

- 145 

116 j( 

85 1 

87 J 

131 , 

108 1 

no i 

87 ' 

112 

East North Central.. 

146 

97 

133 ! 

104 

. 107 

98 : 

79 

93 

W^est North Central.- 

83 

71 

95 1 

f>8 

! H4 

51 

58 i 

59 i 

50 

South Atlantic.. j 

183 j 

125 

149 I 
171 , 

145 

I; 110 

86 < 

79 i 

110 ; 

96 1 

»6.'» 

East South C’entral. 

181 

122 

107 

ii 171 ; 

61 j 

to (f 

124 ! 

51 1 

124 , 

112 

West .South ('enlrJil_ | 

128 

134 

84 

103 

i 102 I 

93 

82 |i 

88 

103 

MounUin. 

91 

54 

; 82 

63 

91 1 

36 j 

146 f 

72 

82 1 

90 

Pacific. 

92 

1 

114 

53 

121 

] 04 

mil 

67 i 

97 || 

67 

83 



il _i 

i 

i! 

! 

i 


< Greenville^ 8, C., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximeUed as of July 1, 19iS8 and 19S7, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reiKjrting 

Aggregnto population 
of cities rciMwtmg 
cases 

Aggregate papulation 
of cities reiK>rtmg 
deaths 


deaths 

1936 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 


95 

30,443,800 

3a 966.760 

29.783.700 

30,39:), 900 



New England... 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

2.211.000 

2,245,000 

Middle Atlantic.... 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

10,567,000 

10,457,000 

la 567,000 

East North Central...- 

16 

16 

7,650,200 

7,8ia600 

7,65a 200 

7.810,600 

West North Centrd. 

12 

10 

2.585,500 

2,636,600 

2,47a 600 

2,5iaooo 

South Atlantic.... 

21 

10 

2,799,500 

2,878,100 

2, 757,700 

a 835,71)0 

East South Central...*.*. 

7 

7 

1,006,300 

1,623,500 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

West Soutli CentriU. 

8 

7 

1,313,800 

1,243,300 

580,000 

J, ISl, 500 

1,210, <03 

Mountain.. . . . 

9 

9 

572, !00 

572, H» 


Pacific...____ 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,512,800 













































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Beport for week ended May 28^ 1927 .—The following report for 
the week ended May 28, 1927, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the se(‘>retariat of tlie League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 


C'eylon: Colombo. 

British India* 

Karaciii. 

Bombay. 

Vizagapataro. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Nogap jit urn. 

Rangoon. 

Basso) I). 

Siam. Bangkok. 

Straits Hottloments: 

Singapore. 

Fedorated Malay 
States. Fori Swetton- 
ham.,. 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small* 1 
pox I 

1 

tc 

s 

i 

JS 

I 

w 

2 

(0 

xi 

s 

C 

Q 

u. 

0 

U 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 


6 


0 

47 

29 

_ 

0 

__ 

0 

1 

0 


0 


31 

.37 

2R 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

.... 

8 


I 


4 


1 i 

13 

3 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

' 6* 

0 

f) 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 

1 

i ® 

1 

! 

0 


Maritime towns 


French Indo-China 
Saifcon.'ind Cholon., 

Haiphong. 

Chiim* 

t'anton . 

Hong Kong. 

Tientsin. 

Manchuria. 

Chaiigchmi-. 

M ukden . 

Egypt. Alexandria_ 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

JHJX 


05 

I 

u 



w 

Cases 

(S 

x 

t 

ft 

Cases 

S 

Q 

0 

0 

1) 

7 

0 

0 

0 

a 

91 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i) 

0 i 

0 

2 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

0 

s 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the followiitg maritime towns indicated that no 
case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Arabia.—Jeddah, Perim, Kamaran, Aden. 

Irag —Basra. 

Prrtfto. -Mohammerah, Bender>Abhas, Bushire, 
Lingah. 

BritigA India.—Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorln, 
Moulmein. 

Porluguese India.—Nova Goa. 

StraifB Scttlemevia —Penang. 

Dutch Ea»t /nd’icjff.—Batavia, Sabang, Bclawan- 
Deli, Pontianak, Somarang, Menado, Cheribon, 
Palembang, Makassar, Balikpapan, Tarakan, 
Padaiig, Surabaya. 

Boratpak.—Kuching. 

Britiih North Borneo.—Sandakaa, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor.—DxWy. 

French Indo-China.—Touram. 

Philippine /steTtds.—Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 

China.—Amoyt Shanghai. 

Afaeao. 

Formoi8.-*-KeeluDg, Takao. 

Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria.—Ylmdcow, Antung, Harbin. 

JCtcangtung.—Fort Arthur, Dairen. 

Japan. —Yolcobama, Nagasaki, Niigata, Shimon- 
mOd, Moji, Tsuroga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

(1790) 


ArSTBAX.A8lA AND OCKANIA 
Atnr/raZio,—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockampton, Townsville, Port l>arwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Cariuurvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns. 

Nev) Guinea.- -Fort Moresby. 

Neu^ Britain Mandated Territory —Rabaiil and 
Kokopo. 

New Zealand.—Auokland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Samoa.—Apia. 

Nciv Caledonia, —Noumea. 

—Suva, 

//owjcik—Honolulu. 

Society Islands.— Papeete. 

AFRICA 

Egypt—Fort Said, Sues. 

Anglo* Egyptian Sudan.—Port Sudan, Suakin. 
Kr</rro.—Massaua. 

French iSomalitend.—Djibouti. 

British Somaliland.—Tiarhora. 

Italian Somalilond.—Mogadiscio. 

Zanzibar.—Zanzibar, 

Kenya.<—Mombasa. 

Tanganyiha.— Dar-es-Salaam. 

Scgckelkf.—Victoria. 
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Xal7l.mT 


AFRiCA—eoDtlnued AmiCA^continued 

Portuguete East il/ricn.—Mozambique* Beira, ifawn^fus.—Port Louis. 

Lourenco-Marques, Jarc(loffa8ctr.*-MaJtiDga, Tamatave, Diogo-Suaje*. 

Union of SotUh Africo.^'Enst London, Port Ellwi- 
betb, Cape Town, Durban, America 

Meunion .—Saint Denis. Panama —Colon, Panama. 

Keports had not been received in time for publication from: 

2>uich East Indies,—Bandjermasl a, Samarinda. 

U. 8. 8. B.—Vlndivostock. 

Belated information: 

Week ended May 21: Pondicherry, 1 fatal smallpox case; Earikol, nil. 

Week ended May 14: Coiomho, 2 plague oases. 

Other epidemiological information 

Steam Ship St. Frangoie Xavier arrived at Noumea from Haiphong having 
cases of meaHles among coolies on board. 

ANGOLA 

Epidemic influenza—Mardi 16-April 15, 1927 .—Epidemic in¬ 
fluenza has been reported in Angola as follows: March 16-31,1927- 
436 cases with 17 deaths. April 1-15, 1927, 630 cases. During the 
latter period six deaths from influenza were reported at Benguela 
and Ambriz. 

Other communicable diseases.-Timing the period March 16 to 31, 
1927, 13 cases of dysentery, 20 of malaria, 17 of pneumonia, 19 of 
tuberculosis, and 80 of venereal diseases were reported in Angola. 

CANADA 


Typhoid fever — Montreal—January 2-June. 18, 1927 .—The follow¬ 
ing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Weak endad— 

Casea 

Daatbz | WaakeUdod— 

Cases 

Dttiths 

Jan. 8,1»27. 

A 

1 1 Apr. 2. 3927. 

049 

48 

Jail 15,1927. 

4 

3 Apr. 9, 1927. 

380 

40 

Jan. 22,1»37. 

1 

2 1 Apr. 10,1927. 

n.'i 

38 

Jan 2ft, f»27. 

3 

1 ; Apr. 23,1927. 

125 

43 

Fab. 5, l»27. 

1 

0 1 Apr. 30.1927. 

m 

23 

Fab. 12 ltt37. 

0 


106 

19 

Fob. 3 ft, 1927. 

1 

2 ’ May 14, 1027 . 

307 

IG 

Fab. 96,1»27. 

1 

1 j May 23, 1937. 

770 

20 

Mar 5,1927. 

9 

1 1 May 28.1927. 

3S.3 

38 

Mar. 32,1927. 

203 

4 {June4, 1037. 

239 

37 

Mar. 19, 1927.. 

383 

14 Juno 11. 1927. 

128 

36 

Mar, 20, 1927 .. 

508 

22 June 18, 1927. 

80 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — April, 1927 .—During the month of April, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia as follows: 


BIseaso 

Cases 

Deaths 

Biseose 

Anthna-...-. 

. jl 


Ihierpcral fovesr. 

OarabroBpinal meningitis. 

. 27 

15 

Rabies. 

Biphtheria 

490 

35 

Scarlet fever.. 

Bvsenierv 

18 


Ttachoma.-.. 

Malaria. 

. 28 


Typhoid fever. 

Paratyi^ioid fever.... 

. 3 


Typhuafe^^... 
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EGYPT 


Pla^e—May 81-^, 1987. —During the week ended May 27,1927, 
a case of plague was reported in Egypt, occurring in Tanta District. 

Summary—January 1-May 87, 1987. —During the period January 
1 to May 27, 1927, 40 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, as 
compared with 43 cases reported for the corresponding period of the 
year 1926. 

ESTONIA 

CommunicaUe diseases — April, 1987. —During the month of April, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Estonia as follows: 


Dispfuse ^ 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal moninpitis... 

1 

Tuberculosis... 

233 

Diphtheria__ ^ 

39 

Typhoid lever_____ 

33 

Measles.| 

340 

Typhus fever. 

1 

Scarlet fever.| 

7<,7 




Population; l,n4,r)30 (pstimatod). 


GERMANY 

Vital statistics—Third quarter, 1986—Comparisons u?itk premous 
years. —Preliminary vital statistics for the third quarter of 1926, 
comprising July, August, and September, are given as follows: 

Marriages_ 112,745 

Births.'.. 301,679 

Deaths'. 166.671 

Htill-born... 9, 445 

The number of births is the lowest on record since the third quar¬ 
ter of 1918. Comparative figures giving the number of births per 
1,000 inhabitants, calculated on the basis of one year, are shown in 
the following table: 



1913 

1 

1924 j 

1 

1925 1 

1926 

First quarter.___..._... 

27.2 
26.8 

27.3 

26.3 

21.7 

20.6 

19.6 

20.0 

21.9 

21.8 

20.0 

19.1 

20.4 

20.2 

19.2 

Second quarter_____— 

Third quarter......... 

Fourth quarter..... 

Average .. _ _ _ _ 


26.9 

2a6 

20.7 

i.. 


1 


During the period under consideration the mortality figure shows 
a decrease. The following table gives the figure per 1,000 inhabi¬ 
tants calculated on the basis of one year for the years 1913, 1924, 
1925, and the available period of 1926: 


i Excluding still-lioni* 
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1913 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Ttrst Quarts........ 

15.9 

14.2 

12 fl 

13 1 

fSaeoni) qnflrLtr. _ _ .. __ ., .. 

15.0 

12.3 



Third quarts_____ 

H.3 

10.8 


10.6 

Fourth quarter..-.__ 

14.2 

11.6 

12.2 



A vnragA... r - - -r 

U.8 

12.2 

11.9 





The mortality of infants under 1 year per 100 births and on the 
basis of one year, is given in the following comparative table: 



1913 

1924 

1925 

1926 

First miarlar ..... 

14.3 

11 2 

11,0 

10.8 

^cond quarter ........ 

14.7 

10 5 

0 5 

9.9 

quarter.«...______ 

16.0 

10.9 

10 7 

10.0 

Fourth quarter........... 

14.8 

10.6 

10.9 



Average_...._______ 

15.1 1 

10.8 

10.5 





The excess of births over deaths during the third quarter of 1926 
shows a further decrease. It amounted to 134>908, or 8.6 per 1,000 
of the population, as compared with 140,605, or 9 per 1,000, during 
the corresponding period of 1925. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Vital statistics—England and WcAes—January 1-March Sly 1927 .— 
Births and deaths in England and Wales for the period Januaiy 1 to 
March 31,1927, were reported by the registrar general as follows: 


Kst I runted tx)pulatlon.39,067,000 

nirths. i67,126 

Annual birth rate iw 1,000 jwiniiution . 17.3 

Deaths. 168,770 

Auaiial death ntle pst 1,000 i>opulation.. 17.5 

Deutha uudor 1 year.. 16,040 

Deaths under I year pt‘r 1,000 births_ 100 


Annual death rate i>er l,0tX) |)opulation 


/rom- 

Diphthena. 0.08 

Influenza. 1,86 

Measles. 10 

Scarlet fever. .02 

Typhoid fever. .01 

Whooping cough. .21 


Nineteen deaths from smallpox were reported in England and 
Wales during the quarter. 

Influenza was stated to bo cither a primary or contributory cause 
of death in 17,931 cases, or 10.62 per cent of the total number of 
deaths. This number is greater than in any previous first quarter 
since 1919. 

Oases of communicable diseases — J3 weeks ended April 2, 19 ^.— 
The following table is made up from figures given in the Quarterly 
Return of the Registrar-General of England and Wales. It gives the 
number of cases of certain communicable diseases reported in 
England and Wales during 13 weeks ended April 2, 1927. 


Cases 

I>iphthorla..12,8?2 

Cases 

Puerperal pyrexia.....— 1,677 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 1,650 

Pneumonia.. , „ . _ 32,577 

Scarlet fever..17, SOS 

Hmallpox. 6,156 

Puerperal fever.— 633 

Typhoid fever.;.. 432 
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MADAGASCAR 

Plague—March 16-31, 1927. —Daring the period March 16 to 31, 
1927, 96 cases of plague with 86 deaths were reported in the island of 
Madagascar. The distribution of occurrence by Provinces was as 
follows: Ambositra—cases, 15; deaths, 10. Antisirabe—1 case, 
1 death. Miarinarivo (Itasy)—cases, 27; deaths, 27. Mora- 
manga—cases, 6; deaths, 6. Tananarive—cases, 43; deaths, 38. 
Tananarive Town—cases, 4; deaths, 4. Distribution according to 
type of disease was as follows: Bubonic, 42 cases; pneumonic, 21; 
septicemic, 33. 

TUNISIA 

Plague — May 20, 1927. —Under date of May 20, 1927, 15 fatal 
cases of plague were reported in Tunisia, occurring in the districts of 
Sfax and Susa. The outbreak was stated to be a recrudescence of a 
previous outbreak in February, 1927. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — May 1-7, 1927. —During the week ended 
May 7,1927, a fatal case of plague, occurring in a native, was reported 
in the Maraisburg District, Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — May, 1927. —During the month of May, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Kemarks 

8t, Thomas and St. John: 

f'hanproid..... 

3 


C'hicken pox.............___ 

1 


(Jonorrhea_-..... 

3 


Syphilis-. 

2 ; 

Secondary and tertiary^ ooo casa 
each. 

St. Croix: 

Chicken pox_____ 

4 

Gonorrhea. 

1 


Filariasis—.-.. 

2 

Bancrofti. 

Leprosy. 

1 

f!(*h 1 Rtosom lasis—....- 

1 

Mansoni. 

Syphilis.... 

6 

Secondary. 

Necator americianus. 

Uncinariasis...... 

1 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports oooUinad in the followlns tables must set be considered as complete or final is re^ds 
either tlie lists of ootmtries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are gi^en. 

Reports Received During Week Ended Juljf 1, 1927 ^ 

CHOl^BRA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Itomnrks 

India. 




Apr 17-23, 1927. Cases. 8,949; 
deaths, 3,226. 

Bombay _ 

May 8-14. 

1 


Calcutta....! 

.do___-_ 

119 

8i5 

37 


lndo-<"hiiin (French). < 

Saigon.-. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

54 

Including Chdlon. 

May 1-7,1927: Cases, 32; deaths, 
16. 

Apr. 1-May 7. 1927. Cases, 4J»; 
deaths, 296. 

Slain _ 

Bangkok _1 

May 1“7. 

9 

1 





PLAGUE 


Ceylon 

('oiombo... 

May 1-7.-. 

1 

,| 

Kgypt ... 





May 21-27 . „ 

1 


_ 

Greece 

Prttra.s .. . .. 

May 30-June 5_ 

1 





Bonibay. 

May 8-14.. 

25 

23 

Java 

pAtavia.. ___ 

May 1-7--. 

16 

16 

East Java and Madura— 
Pa4Mmr<X'ati Hesidoncy 

Surabaya . I 

Marlagasi’ar .. ..i 

, May 9__ 

[ Ak. 17 *23. 

a 

12 

1. 

Province— 

Atnbostlra. 

1 

Mar 16-31 . 

15 

10 

AulisiralNi..__ 

_do.—.1 

1 I 

1 

Mlannanvo (Itosy;. . 

_.do. 

27 

27 

Monunanga.-.. 

1_do.—. 

6 

6 

* Tananarive.. 

L... do. 

43 

38 

Tanarivti Town ^ _ 

^_do_ - _ 

4 

4 

Siam_ _!_ 



Tunisia. 

i Keportod May20.. 
May 13-19. 

15 


Turkey. 

f!:nnflta.ntinople _ 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cai )0 }*rovmce“ - 

Mamlsburg District...* 

May 1-7. 

1 

1 



May 21-27,1927: Oases, 1. Total 
from Jan. I-May 27, 19^: 
Cases, 40; corresponding period. 

1936. Cases, t.*!. 


Apr. 17-23, 1927. Cases, 2*1«9; 
deaths, 1,480. 

Province. 

Outbreak reported at Ngadi« 
woiio. 

Mar J6'31, 1927: Cases, 90; 

deaths, 86 Bubonic, 42; pneu¬ 
monic, 21; sopticemto. 33. 

Bulionir, 11, pneumonic, 1, sep¬ 
ticemic, 3 

SoptUTmic, 

Bubonic, 3; pneumonic, 9; septi¬ 
cemic, 

Bubonic, 3; septicemic, 3 

Bubonic, 24; pneumonic; 11; sep¬ 
ticemic, 8 

Bubonic, l: septicemic, 3, 

Apr. PMay 7, 1927 Cases, 7; 
deaths, 6. 

In districts of Sfnx and Sosa. 


Native. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. . 

May 11-20. 

May 21-31. 

4 



Oran. ^ 

15 



British South Africa; 

Nofthom Hhodesia ’ 

Apr. 8(HMay 6.... 

May 23-29. 

1 


Native. 

Canada: 

British Columbia*- 
Vancouver 

2 



Manitoba— 

Winnijieg 

June 12-18__ 

4 



Ontario— 

Ottawa.1 

.do. 

4 




* From medical offloors of the Public Health Service. American consuls, and other amrccs For ropoTts 
reoeivedfrom January a to June 24, 1927 , see Pubhc Health Iteports for June 24, ^ he tables of epidemic 

*»lso8ae8 are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. AND TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 

z 

Reports Received DuriniBf Week Ended July 1^.1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—root Inucd 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


China* 

Amoy.. 

Hong Konsr.. 

Manchuria— 

iRsupinKkHi.. 

Chosen* 

Chinnampo.. 

F'usiin. 

Selshin. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria...- 

Great Britain* 

England and Woles.... 

Ixindon. 

Scotland— 

Dundee. 

India... 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi... 

Mexico 

San Luis PotosI. 

Tampico.. 

Netherlands India. 
Borneo— 

lloloe So<‘ngi 

Persia* 

Teheran. 

Poland. 

Portugal* 

Lisbon. 

Siam.. 

Bangkok.. 

Spain: 

Valencia . 

Union of South Africa: 
Transvaal— 

Barberton District. 


May 8-14.. 
_do.. .. 


-do.. 


Apr. 1 30-. 

-do .... 

_do. 


May £1-27 


Muv 22-Jun« 4. 
May 1,'>~21. 


May 29-June 4_ 


Tilay R-14-. 

_do_ 

May 15-21. 


May 29"Junc 4.. 
June 1-10_ 


Apr. 2J. 


Feb. 21-Mar. 21. 
Apr. 10-in. 


May 20-June 4.. 


May 1-7. 

May 20-June 4.. 


May 1-7. 


I i 


Oases, 520. 


Apr. 17-23, 1927: Cases, 8,604; 
deaths, 1,956. 


Epidemic in two loealitleti. 


May 1-7,1927. Cases, 6; deaths, 3. 


Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers __ _ 

May 11-20. 

9 




May 21-31.—. 

4 



Chosen: 

Seoul_ 

Apr. i-an 

1 







Apr. 1-30, 1927: Censes, 21. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria_____ 

May 21-27. 

1 


Efltonifl. . __ 




Apr 1-30, 1927: Case, 1. 

IncJuding municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral l^trlct. 

In Safad District. 

Mexico: 

May 29-June 4_ 

May 17-23.-.._ 

2 


Palestine: 

MnhTtaim . 

1 


Sfdad____ 

_do__ 

1 


Portugal: 

Lisbon..,-.-..-____ 

May 29-Junc 4_ 

May 13-19. 

1 



Turkey: 

Constaniinoplc___ 


i. 

2 


Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province— 

Glen Orey District. .. 

Mav 1-7_ 



Oathreaka 

Qumhu Distriet 

.....do............. 



Do. 






X 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NURSING CORPS 

By Lucy Minnioerode, Sxiycrinlendent oj Nurses^ United States Public Health 

Service 

After the armistice the question of oaring for disabled service men 
became a vital and immediate problem. Up to that time these sick 
and wounded patients had been cared for in all Government hospitals, 
but the great majority were in Army and Navy institutions. 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1919, the postwar care of 
these disabled ex-service men was assigned to the Public Health 
Service, and the service was confronted with the problem of providing, 
for immediate use, hospitals, physicians, and nurses. At that iirne 
there were 23 marine lu^spitals with a bed capacity of 1,500, which 
had to be expanded to care for several thousand sick and wounded 
patients. Fortunately, the Reserve Corps of medical oflicers could 
be expanded and there were many physicians available who had 
served with the military forces. Until this time, however, or rather 
until the outbreak of the wuir, graduate nurses were only occasionally 
emplo3"ed in the Public Health Service: the nursing staff of the 
hospitals had consisted of nmlo nurses and orderlies only. In under¬ 
taking the work in the extra-cant<»nrnent zont^s the immediate employ¬ 
ment of public health nurses w^as necessary. These nurses were 
secured through the American Red Cross; and when that wrork w^as 
discontinued in June. 1919, 217 nurses were on duty. During this 
time a nurse was appointed as field director of numes in extra- 
cantonment zones, but without jurisdi<^tion over other nurses of the 
service. 

In the Ellis Island hospital there had been nurses for a number of 
years. This hospital was conducted for*.sick immigrants and con¬ 
tained 650 beds, which were generally occupied. A few nurses had 
also been employed for public health work during the course of any 
given piece of w'ork. The hospitals established in industrial plants 
had been staffed with nurses detailed from the Rod Cross; but with 
the ending of mass production of war lOaterials, these hospitals had 
been closed. 

Such was the niursing situation when the Public Health Service 
was faced with the necessity for establishing a sufficient number of 
hospitals to care for the many thousand sick and wounded who were 
C0827^--r2T-J. (1797) 
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retumlnf to thia country from the battle fidds abiend. Mftcbintff' 
to put this project into op^tion was set up; search was made for 
available sites for hospitals; and physicians, nurses, dietitians, recon¬ 
struction aides and other personnel were needed. A superintendent 
of nurses was appointed. There were then on duty in the Public 
Health Service about 90 nurses. From this number was built up the 
present nursing service, with the dose cooperation and help of the 
Red Cross. Just as nurses had been secured by thousands for the 
Army and Navy during the war, so were they secured by hundreds 
to meet this new demand. Recruiting among the returning nurses 
was inaugurated through the placement bureau in New York; and, 
as usual, a sufficient number responded to this new demand upon 
them. During the three years that this work of caring for ex-service 
patients was done by the Public Health Service, 87 hospitals in all 
were established and 1,800 nurses were on duty. It has always been 
a matter of pride to the Public Health Service*., as showing the caliber 
of the nurses on duty, that, when the transfer of hospitals was made, 
practically over night, 1,442 nurses were transferred by the Public 
Health Service to the Vctcraus’ Bureau, and many of those nurses 
are still in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals to-day. This transfer left the 
Public Health Service with 25 hospitals and 356 nurses. The bed 
capacity of service liospitals had increased hoin 1,500 to 3,500, and 
two new hospitals had been acquired. It was during this ])eriod, 
also, that the Government established a national leprosarium for the 
care and treatment of lepers. For this purp{)se the already existing 
leprosarium at Carville, La., w'as obtained and is being operated now 
for the care and treatment of lepers. It has a bed capacity of 450. 
The nui'sing is done by Catholic Sisters, and the leprosarium is one 
of the show places of the State. It is about 90 miles from New 
Orleans, and every facility for treatment and for the alleviation of 
their unfortunate condition is made available for the patients. 

Nurses are now on duty in all hospitals, in the laiger relief stations, 
in quarantine stations, rural sanitation work, child hygiene, industrial 
hygiene, the collection of morbidity statistics, and in the trachoma- 
investigatioii work. 

Trachoma investigation is one of the most interesting branches of 
work done by the Public Health Service, and it has been eminently 
attccaasful in decreasing the number of cases wlierever the work haa 
bem dbne. Small hosjntais are established in communities wliere 
is -prevalent, and the work is carried on in cooperathm wiiUi 
State and local health agendas. The patients are cared for in the 
httle hoi^>it8l, generally a house coaverted temporasidy to siMwe as 
a hae^tai. Two nurses are on duty in each hospital—one as honMy 
Itoeper and mta as treatnseat nurse. There is a chief nairse in ohaafe 
of the nurses’ work, and new appointees are given a eeum of tastruo 
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tion at headquarters at Rolla, Mo. The hospitals usually care for 
about 26 patients at a time. Each case is treated five times daily— 
twice by the doctor in charge, assisted by the nurse, and three times 
by the nurse. There is rarely any other nursing work to be done for 
them. The nurses change duties every two weeks. The work is 
interesting, and the nurses usually stay for several years. It is 
repaying in results accomplished and in the appreciation of patients 
for the help given. 

While the duties of the nurses in the Army, Navy, and Veterans^ 
Bureau arc limited to the needs of soldiers, sailors, and ex-service 
men, the Public Health Service is responsible to some degree for the 
health conditions throughout the whole country. It works in close 
cooperation with State and local health officers and assists in any 
health emergency, with advice and personnel, whenever requested. 
In serious epidemics the Public Health Service is called upon to 
assist in the work of suppression and control, and its nurses might 
be detailed to such work. 

Nurses in rural sanitation w"ork are assigned to Slate health 
authorities or to count}’' health oflicei’s. In the making of health 
surveys in any given city or community, nurses of the J^lblie Health 
Service may be used. 

While the Public Health Service is concerned with health in its 
broadest sense, its work in the various States is practically solely in 
an advisory capacity, and it is reasonable to believe that it will 
develop no extensive public health nursing work for some time to 
come. .The hospital work is increasing steadily, and there are to be 
built several now hospitals which will be up-to-date institutions in 
every respect. 

The establishment of the section.of (lovernment nur^sing services 
has brought the Government nursing service very close to the Ameri¬ 
can Nurses' Association, which, with the American Jovrnal of Nvrnng, 
has given both support and assistance to the superintendents of 
nurst^s in the Government service. 

The United States Government employs more nurses in its varied 
services than any other organization in the world, and it is well 
worthy of the support of nurses throughout the country; and since 
it cares for the defenders of our country in times of stress, for the 
merchant seamen who carry supplies in time of war, for the civilian 
employees on transports, for t\>ast Guard personnel, life-saving 
personnel, lighthouse keepers, and other Government workers, we 
feel that the best the nursing profession has to give should be made 
available for those services. 

In addition to nurses there arc on duty in most of the Public Health 
Service hospitals dietitians and physiotherapists, whos^v qualificatii>ns 
must meet a definite standard established by the service. These 
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groups are on the same bam da nurses, and all ceeoi’re the satne pay 
and are appointed to the same grades. 

In the Public Health Service 356 nurses, 40 aides, 21 dietitians, and 
3 hospital social workers are all combined in the Nursing Corps under 
the superintendent of nurses. This has been found desirable, in view 
of the limited number of workers. There is practically no friction 
among the workers at the stations. The work goes smoothly, the 
personnel are friendly, a homelike spirit pervades the service—all 
desirable considerations when different fields of endeavor are being 
developed. 

Professional qualihcations for appointment of nurses in the Public 
Health Service are the same as those for appointment in the Army 
and Navy. However, the Army and Navy Nursing Corps are estab* 
lished by legislation, whei'CJis the Public Health Service nurses are 
civiliau employees and must be appointed under the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The five established Government nursing services—Army, Navy, 
Public Health Service, Veterans’ Bureau, and Indian Bureau—work 
in very close cooperation, and ail maintain the liighest jirofessional 
standards. 

The Public Health Service is composed of highly qualified medical 
personnel, qualified in every field of medical work—curative, pre¬ 
ventive, and investigative. In the field of public health, experts in 
every branch have been developed. 

We, in Government service, believe that the Government offers an 
unusual field of opportunity to nurses who desire permanent work in 
their chosen profession. 

A circular of information, which is sent to applicants for appoint¬ 
ment in the Public Health Service Nui-sitig Corps, a civil service 
application blank, and a blank for information regarding experience 
will be sent on application to the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONAL BIRTH, DEATH, AND INFANT 
MORTAUTY FIGURES IN THE BIRTH REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1926 ‘ 

The Department of Commerce announces that birth rates for 1920 
were lower than for 1925 in 26 of the 28 States for which figure for 
die two years are shown in the following summary. The higdiest 
1926 birth rate (26.4 per 1,000 population) is shown for Florida and 
the lowest (14.2) is for Montana. 


t MosjiaBhMwtU^ Misslstippi. North OBxotlmt iiiid V«rmoi^ 

X>lel*e tot 1026 have Dot hoen reocived. 
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Death rates for 1926 were higher than for 1925 in 23 of the 28 States 
shown for both years. The highest 1926 death rate (15.3 per 1,000 
population) is shown for Florida and the lowest (7.8) for Montana. 

Infant mortality rates for 1926 were generally higher than those for 
1925, as 21 of the 28 States show higher rates in 1926. For States 
the highest 1926 infant mortality rate (92.9) appears for Delaware 
and the lowest (51.6) for Oregon. 

Infant mortality rates are shown for both years for 48 cities of 
100,000 population or more in 1920. For 27 of these cities the 1926 
infant mortality rates were higher than those of the preceding year, 
the highest 1926 rate (107.4) being for Kichmond, Va., and the lowest 
(38.7) for Portland, Oreg. 

Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths)^ with rates per 1/)00 population, and 
infant mortality, xn the birth regislration area in continental United States, 19W 



Number, 1926 

Kate per 1,000 population 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 year 

Area 

• 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 
births 


Births 

AU ages 

lender 

1 year 

1920 

1 

j 1025 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

Total». 

1,597,903 

061,762 

116,3:1.8 

20.1 

) 

j 21.1 

12 1 

11.7 

72.8 

71.5 

STATES 

Arbcnm. 

S,394 

5, 554 

1.(103 

1H.9 

t 

(*) 

12 5 

O) 

] 

119.5 : 

(») 

(Jrtliforiiln . 

K2,443 

769 

5,187 

19.1 

20.4 

n 6 

33.6 

C2.9 

68.7 

("oniipcticut . 

29.077 

18.319 

2,101 

18 1 

18.9 

11.4 

H 2 

72.3 

7:4.3 

DcUiwan* . . 

4,199 

3.435 

390 

17 5 

19.0 i 

14. :t 

i:i 1 

92.9 

90.5 

Florida. 

24,798 

20.090 

2.tH)9 i 

26.4 

23.3 

15 3 

13 3 

75.0 

74.2 

lliiiiois.. 

1 123,942 

8.5,329 

9.295 

18.0 

19.1 

11.8 

11.6 

69.4 

72.5 

Indiana . 

1 02,7SH 

44, 477 

40.015 

4, 542 

20.1 

20.8 

12 8 

1 12.5 

72.3 

67.9 

Iowa . 

25, l'*4 

2,644 

18.4 

19.7 

10.4 

10.0 

59,4 

56 0 

Kansas .. 

35. Ul 

19,100 

2,293 

4,508 

i9.:i 

20 3 

10. r> 

1(» 2 

65.3 

ni.7 

. 

59,9SC 

29,821 

2:1.8 

25.3 

11.8 

13 3 

76.2 

70.5 

Mhuio. 

16,300 

11,35.5 

d.3H 

! 20.7 

22.2 

14.4 

13.7 

80.2 

76.3 

Mar>laiid. 

i 32, K19 i 

22,6.W 

2,85:1 

t 20.8 

21.7 i 

14 3 

13.9 

86.9 

90.0 

MIrhigan...i 

i 7R2 

52,451 

M,08:i , 

7,625 
3. OH 

! 22.6 

23.2 

12 :i 

31.5 

77.2 

75.3 

Mlniicaor^i. 

25, 709 

! 10.8 

20.0 i 

9 7 

9,7 

67.4 

60.3 

Monhina. 

9, M5 

A 391 ; 

757 

1 H.2 

15 2 i 

7 8 

7.7 

7G.9 

70.9 

Nchra&Ka. 

27,825 

12,450 i 
0,600 1 

1,608 j 

j W.l 

21,3 

0.0 

9.1; 

57.8 

57.7 

Nr<*W nrrip*hiTf> 

8,721 

72,402 

678 1 
5,075 j 

1 19.2 

I 19.7 

20.8 
20. G 

14.7 

14.5 

77,7 

76.2 

68,!) 

Now Jersoy. 

44,878 

12.2 

11.7 

70.1 

Now York. 

222, HS2 

151,840 

16,602 I 

1 19.7 

20.6 

33.4 

12. S 

70.3 

67.6 

North Dakota. 

14,522 

123,688 

5,222 

1,003 

22.6 

22.6 

ai 

7.9 

69.1 

73.0 

Ohio... 

78,692 

9,419 

' 18.7 

39.6 

11.9 

11.4 

76.2 

> 69.6 

Oregon. 

! 14,754 

9,8U) 

i 762 

16.8 

17.9 

11.2 

11.2 

61.6 

51.1 

Pennsylvania. 

: 207,689 

; 120,538 

17,134 

21.6 

1 22.7 

12.5 

12.2 

82.5 

82.0 

Bhodo I%nd. 

Virginia. 

! 13,592 

I 8*791 

1,112 

4,814 

19.6 

21.2 

12.7 

12,1 

81.8 

72.8 

57,796 

30,818 

22.9 

24.6 

12,2 

11.8 

83.3 

80.8 

Wert vBginia. 

23,970 

i 15,030 

1,347 

15.6 

.16.4 

10.2 

10.1 

56.2 

56.4 

43,9^16 

i 18,143 

3,695 

26.3 

27.7 

10.9 

10.5 

81.8 

i 79.8 

Wiscjonain... 

1 55> 666 

30,161 

3,844 

19,3 

20.1 

10.5 

10.3 

69.1 

67.2 

Wyoming. 

1 4,888 

1 1,902 

333 

18.6 

I 21.1 

8.1 

8.3 

7A9 

j 63.9 

HKOMTRATIOK ClTt£8 

i 

i 








Arixona: 

1 







01.0 


i^hoenix. 

1,417 

1,210 

923 

129 

83.7 


28.9 



IXicson. 

818 

m 

29.6 

(*) 

33.6 

(*) 

^ H6.4 

(*) 


> Birth registmtian orea excluslvo of Arixona, Idaho, Massachusetts, Mi^ssippi, North 
on4 Vamitmt tor years. Arizona and Idaho were not in the registration area in 1925. The 1926 data 
for the roraaUiing 5 States are Incomplete. 

* Not in the registration area in 1925. 
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0iHh» <ni4 diMKiw <exoi«MiM 4 f inlA natw p» IfiOO pmdaHom, tmd 

iiifcnt morialUyf in the birth regi^ratiim area in coniinentot VnUed molen^ 
C&atinwed . 



Nnsiber, 19S6 

Rate per LOGO ftopulattoa ; 

Deaths «n- 
der 1 year 

Aroa 


Deaths 

Births 

Itoaths 

periM 

birt^ 

• 

Biiths 

All ages 

Dnder 

1 year 

1920 

1925 

1926 

1 

1925 : 

1926 

1925 

RfiOISTRATlON aTIKS—COntd. 

California: 








i 

3».7 


Alameda______ 

COS 

360 

24 

18.7 

16.5 

n.i 

10.0 

63.8 

BakersflcW. 

fifJO 

310 

58 

25.8 

S0.0 

12.1 

16.6 

87.9 

86.S 

Berkeley_ 

m 

071 

32 

12.7 

18.5 

9.9 

9.5 

37.1 

49.2 

Eureka... 

414 

271 

27 

30,4 

31. K 

19.9 

20.4 

65 2 

5.3.6 

Fresno. 

1,110 

512 

65 

18.5 

21.1 


9 1 

58.2 

f>9.6 

Olondale____ 

788 

507 

38 

3a 8 

83.5 

j 8.5 

1 23. .3 

34.5 

48.2 

40.7 

ixuig Beach. 

1,M8 

1.221 

W 

19.9 

2:<.4 

! 12 5 

13.8 

46.2 

.50.2 

Los Angeles ®. 

18. KXl 

12,201 

1,080 

(*) 

0) 

1 

0) 

59.7 

60.8 

Oakland.j 

4,892 

2,h04 

277 

16 S 

17 7 

! 30.7 

10.2 

63.1 

52.8 

Fasadeua_........_ 

1, m 

1 880 

42 

19.8 

22.7 

15.1 

14 5 

36.3 

45.8 

Pomona___ 

m 

247 

22 

21 2 

22.0 

15 7 

14 2 

! 

j frfi. 1 

.51.1 

Richmond... 

370 

1.52 

20 

15,7 

. 36.5 

6.4 

5. 5 

54 1 

4K. 1 

Riverside.... 

C22 

451 

41 


i*) 

V) 

(♦> 

I 65 9 

92,2 

Saoraiacnto. 


1.373 

113 

26.6 I 

2S.2 

IK7 

10.3 j 

i .57 H 

76.4 

San Bernardino.. 

849 

530 

75 

36). 0 

38.6 

22 7 

22 8 - 

' 88.3 

80.0 

San Diego. 

2,3C1 ‘ 

1.848 

lOH 

2! 5 

23 2 

16.8 ! 

16.7 

45 7 

54.0 


8,848 

911 

7,6<>2 ; 

415 

H.7 

If). 5 

U.5 ‘ 

a.s 1 

49.7 

A5,1 

San Jose. 

569 

52 

20. () i 

20 3 

12 9 

U.4 ! 

57.1 

46.2 

Santa Ana. 

585 

281 i 

lU 

26.9 

30.0 

IS. 6 

13.9 1 

34 2 

50. H 

Saiitii Barbara. 

m 

! 335 

( 

42 

22.2 1 

23.0 

l.'i 5 

14.1 

76.4 

76.2 

Santa Orus.... 

240 i 

235 

13 

22.0 I 

22.0 

21.5 

38.1 ' 

54 2 

4L7 

Santa Monica. 

f*S9 

383 

42 

34 1 

30.7 ’ 

39 0 

; IS. 6 j 

1 61.0 

00.4 

Sto<>kt.an_, . . 

m 

614 

.55 

18.2 

19.0 

32 7 i 

1 

1 62.3 

71.0 

Vallejo. 

249 

186 

10 

9.0 

8 8 

6 7 1 

&5 

! 40.2 

63.8 

Connecticut: 







1 1 

1 ! 


Ansonia. 

228 1 

170 i 

26 

11 8 

14.9 

8.8 1 

i 8.2 1 

1 114.0 i 

95.1 

Bridgeport. 

3,05t) j 

i.mfer 1 

223 

(*> 

(*) 

(•) : 


1 73.0 i 

53.8 

Bristol. 

675 

202 

55 

26.6 

21.0 

10.3 i 

1 H.9 1 

1 K1 .*■. 1 

82 5 

Danbury town. 

624 

400 

35 

23.5 

23. 5 

17.0 , 

, lU. 4 1 

! Wi 8 i 

91.4 

Derby. 

412 

170 

31 

32.4 

iKJ.g 

13.9 1 

15.1 

75.2 

80.6 

East Hartford town. 

itrr 

103 j 

12 

9 8 

10 8 

7.1 

6.8 

'fe7 6 

68.0 

Enfield town. 

m 

113 

20 

IK. 8 

21.9 

8.6 

8.4 

81 3 

81.8 

Fairfield town. 

134 

130 

14 

8.9 

12. .3 

7.9 

6.6 

104.5 

55.9 

Greenwich town. 

495 

254 

29 

19.1 

18.1 

9.8 

10.4 

AH, 6 i 

.52.5 

Hartford.. 

4,136 

391 

2,129 

301 

25.2 

24.7 

13.0 

12.8 

I 72,8 

71.9 

Manchester town. 

10«1 

13 

18.2 

21.5 

7.7 

I 10.1 

33.2 

06.5 

Meriden... 

700 

476 

54 

19.1 

20.8 

13.0 

12.8 

77.1 

614 

Middletown.1 

674 

530 

35 

24.8 

! 25.2 

22.9 

24.0 

61.0 

57.1 

Milford town..... 

113 

134 

12 

8.0 

9.8 

9.5 

; 10.1 

108.2 

5A0 

Naugatuck. 

120 

92 

10 

! 7.2 

1 8.0 

1 5.5 

: 

83.3 

4&8 

New Britain. 

1.563 

637 

127 

i 22.5 

24.2 

9.2 

9.3 

81.3 

103.2 

Now Haven.. 

3,700 

2,212 

199 

2a4 

21 3 

12.2 

i 12.1 

53,7 

88.0 

New London. 

796 

410 

47 

26.8 

25.5 

14.0 

I 14.6 

S0.0 

88.6 

Norwalk. 

638 

459 

50 

21.2 

21.6 

15.2 

1 13.7 

! 78.4 

R4 

Norwich town. 

- 748 

523 

00 

24.4 

1 25.2 

17.0 

1 16.4 


88.8 

Orange town... 

369 

272 

21 

18.3 

19.9 

13.5 

13.7 

66.0 

40.0 

Stamford town. 

X m 

625 

73 

23.4 

24.2 

13.1 

12.5 

m,4 

mo 

Stonlngton town. 

m 

m 

8 

11.6 

14.5 

12.6 

10.1 


81.8 

Stratford town... 

m 

181 

15 

10.2 

13.0 

7.8 

7.4 

87.2 

42.8 

- 

WhUttmtord town. 

Watorbury. 

484 

210 

38 

18.8 

1A8 

9.1 

7.6 

08.2 

65.4 

98 

123 

5 

7.8 

11.2 

9.6 

10.8 

61.0 

«7.l 

2,231 

1,194 

182 

0) 

0) 

(‘) 

(*) 

81.0 

82.8 

Whe^dbam town. 

DdWffc: 

wsmapM. . 

Piatmt nf Ooiumbla: 

297 

185 

19 

20.3 

22.2 

12.7 

13.7 

04.0 

710 

2,102 

A 815 

183 

17.0 

19.2 

13.0 

U.6 

87,1 

«^0 

Wfshtogton...**. 

* Xncludea V 

'enlco. 

2.888 i 

7m 

•Fo 

18.9 

pulaUm 

17.7 

imtm 

ICO 

ttomtod 

2A6 

L 

88.0 

mA 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths), with rates per IfiOO powUUion, and 
injfant mortality, in the birth regisircUion area in continental United States, 19 ^— 
Continued 


Ar«a 


Number, 1926 


Deaths 


Uaie per 1,000 population 


Births 


Deaths 


Deaths un¬ 
der I year 
per 1,000 
’births 


BlCOISTBATtON CTTIES—COnUl. 
Florida' 

Jacksonville.. 

Key West . 

Miami.... 

reiisatjoia. 

Ht IVtersburg.. 

Tampa. 

lllinras* 

Alton. 

Aurora . 

Belleville. 

Berwyn .. 

BlfKiminfttoo. 

Blue Island. 

t'niro. 

C’anton. 

rontralla. 

ChampalyiJ. 

rhicftgo . 

t'hicaKO Heights . 

C'ieero . 

Ihmvillo. 

Dmifur. 


Kfist 

Elgin. 

Evanston .... 
Forest Park ... 
FrwfKirt... 

Ottleshurii... . 
Granite (hty... 
Herrin * , ... 

Jwksonville_ 

Johet.. .. 

KauKakce. 

Kewanee. 

La Salle. 

Lincoln. 

Mattoon. 


Maywootl_ 

Moline. 

Murphysboro. 

Oak Park. 

Ottawa-. 


Pekin. 

PeorttI. 

Quincy. 

Kock laland- 
Kockford_ 


Springileld- 

Btreator-... 

Urbana. 

Waiikogan.. 
Indiana: 


Blo^ington... 

Clinton-.-_ 

CrawfordavUle.. 
East OhJoago..- 


Births 

-— 

Alleges 

Under 

1 year 

1926 

1925 

1026 

1026 

1926 

1025 

3,168 

2,253 

263 

23.1 

18.6 

16.6 

14 3 

83.0 

77.7 

371 

226 

31 

27.1 

23.2 

16.6 

16.2 

83.6 

04 S' 

3,381 

1,730 

299 

26j2 

34 9 

13.4 

20.0 

88.4 

90.1 

707 

521 

FO 


27.4 

(«> 

18 .5 

113.2 

119.0 

1,030 

079 

50 

21.4 

29.6 

14 0 

2L3 

54.1 

81.9 

2,77f. 

1,632 

239 

27 2 

23.8 

16.0 

13.4 

MU 

. 76,8 

728 

397 

CO 

26 8 

24.4 

14. 6 

14.6 

82.4 

91.6 

1,091 

f94 

f>2 

26.7 

25 4 

14. .5 

13 1 

56.8 

71.2 

r/ti 

372 

31 

18 3 

18.7 

13 6 

12.8 

61.0 

43 7 

330 

172 

17 

las 

10 0 

8 7 

8.7 

.51.6 

79 2 


432 

42 

lao 

19 6 

14 1 

U, 2 

75 0 

7a 7 

390 

207 

25 

28.9 

29 2 

1.5 .3 

13.6 

64.! 

80.3 

251 

21»7 

29 

Hi, 1 

14 4 

19 0 

10 3 

11.5.5 

120.5 

210 

195 

18 

19.6 

21 .5 

17,7 

17.3 

83.3 

1(K5,0 

271 

15H 

16 

18.8 

19 4 

H 0 

11.1 

69.0 

51 3 

407 

217 

23 

22.0 

22 5 

11.7 

13 0 

6ti.5 

02 9 

59.98H 

35,02:1 

1006 

19 7 

19 9 

11 7 

11.5 

66.8 

74 8 

384 


44 

17.0 

17.4 

las 

10. ,5 

114 6 

117.2 

522 

m) 

39 

8.0 

“ 6 

5. 6 

6.6 

74 7 

84.0 

870 

020 

81 

2X1 

22 6 

l(i.5 

15.4 

93.1 

105.1 

1,275 

755 

n 

23.2 

20 9 

13 7 

12.2 

72.9 

65 7 

1,471 

924 

148 

20.3 

20 4 

12 8 

12.5 

100 6 

04,0 

019 

758 

47 

18.2 

19.2 

22. .4 

21 4 

72 7 

48.8 

1,724 

fC'l 

89 

S8. 2 

34.8 

13 8 

1.3.0 

51 6 

43 2 

71 1 

1 135 

! 4 ' 

5 2 

I 7.0 

i 9 9 

1 6 8 

; 56.3 

32 6 

m j 

359 

89 

2:4 2 

1 23. .5 , 

1 

14.0 

' 80 4 

63.4 

rdr> 

' 404 

i <3 

21 8 

i 23.1 

' 16 2 

13 7 

’ 78.0 

64,7 

«ir> 

1 257 

54 

32.0 

1 30 7 

13.8 

. 12.3 

i 00.8 

mi 

276 ! 

170 

2:1 

20 1 

J 19.2 

12 4 

! 12.3 

i 83.3 

102.0 

353 1 

l>35 

23 

22.1 

1 21 2 

39 7 

, 32 I 

! (i,5.2 

(>8 2 

KIO 1 

1 593 ' 

1 7.5 

19.8 

; Ih 4 

' 14.5 

13.0 

92.6 

05 0 

447 

! 

37 

23.8 

1 2.5 1 

i 1.5.6 

! 13.4 

! 82.8 

83,0 

381 : 

! 2:17 ; 

1 3o 

19 0 

; 19 2 

It 8 

10 1 

j 04 5 

71.2 

801 i 

184 j 

1 77 

20.6 

, 22.3 

[ 12 6 

11 6 

80.7 

06 8 

219 i 

255 1 

1 20 

17.5 

1 19.2 

' 20.4 

' 21.6 

; 118.7 1 

79.8 

334 i 

1 

211 j 

i 22 

22.3 

1 : 

22 4 

i 14.1 

1 

' 13 5 

66 0 1 

1 

81.8 

1«1 ! 

139 

1 14 

10.9 

10 7 

j 9 ,5 

! 8. 6 i 

sa 1 

8.5. .5 

6f)2 

359 

i 40 

19. 2 

19.0 

1 10 4 

! 10 2 

I 60,4 

42 0 

169 

150 

21 

13 1 

1.5.0 

1 11 6 

' 23 6 ; 

! 124.3 

105 5 

2,531 

824 

89 

47.3 

44.4 

1 15.4 

j 14. 8 i 

1 35.2 

36.1 

306 

204 

14 

26.8 

24 4 

1 : 3 

j 14.0 1 

1 45.9 

74.7 

281 

15! 

20 

20.7 

24,1 

11.1 

11-6 

i 71.2 

71.0 

i,6o:j 

1,108 

93 

18.2 

18.6 

13, 4 i 

13, S j 

61. 9 

72 5 

767 

eo5 

.55 

19.3 

20,5 

15, .5 

16.0 1 

1 72. 7 ’ 

01.5 

410 

404 

2t) 

lao 

10.0 

9.9 1 

8. 1 1 

! 4&8 1 

75.2 

1,664 

835 

101 

21.2 

20.6 

lar 

8.0 I 

60.7 

52.9 

1,317 

1.094 

99 

2a4 

21.8 

16.0 

17. 6 i 

75,2 

a5.4 

416 

224 

25 

27.5 

26.4 

R8 

16 0 1 

60, 2 1 

82.7 

165 

133 

13 

14,3 

18.3 

11. G 

13,0 

78.8 

77.3 

466 

278 

43 

2a9 

18.8 

12.5 

0.7 

02.5 

63.0 

740 ! 

434 

56 

21.4 

21.4 

^12.5 

11.9 

75.7 

64.6 

403 1 

215 

38 

31.5 

34.6 

16.8 

16.7 

04.3 

103„4 

154 

107 

19 

10.9 

13.9 j 

7.6 

10.7 

m.4 

121.7 

179 

107 

9 

16.9 

17.8 

15.8 j 

13.0 

50.3 

60.5 

1,128 

456 

135 1 

23.8 i 

23.5 1 

9.6 1 

ao 

119.7 

112.8 


* Population not estimated. 
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BiriJis and deeUhs (exeluedpe of PtiBbirihs)^ wUk r<d€s per IMO pemdoBtim^ md\ 
mfm%t morMip^ in the birth teeidraUan area in eantimnidl Uw^m Siaiee, 
Continued 


Area 

Number. 192© 

Rato per 1,000 population 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 year 
iwr 1,000 
births 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Aliases 

Under 

1 year 

1926 

1925 

1926 

3925 

1926 

1025 

JIKOISTRATION riTlFS—tOlltd. 










Indiana--roQttnued 










Elklwrt. 

644 

359 

37 

23.3 

22.3 

13.0 

12.7 

57.5 

67.9 

Elwood. 

263 

138 

22 

213 

mi 

12 8 

12.6 

84.0 

59.9 

Evatxsvillo. 

1.675 

l,2f>9 

117 

17.6 

17.6 

J3.2 

12.4 

69.9 

67.1 

Fort Wuync.. 

2,278 

1.251 

122 

22.8 

24.3 

12. .5 

11.8 

53.6 

63.8 

Frankfort. 

225 

161 

19 

16.9 

18 5 

12 1 

14,1 

84 4 

82.6 

Oary. 

2,167 

1.968 

212 

26. H 

26 0 

13 2 

13.4 

97.8 

0.5 1 

Haniinond. 

1,3.V) 

598 

103 

2.>. 9 

25 3 

11.4 

10.1 

76.0 

7«,1 

lUmtiiiiitton. 


168 

20 

17 2 

21.7 

30.3 

ll.f) 

71.4 

02.8 

Indianapolis. 

6,866 

6,145 

526 

18.7 

19 2 

14.0 

13.8 

76.7 

60 5 

Jeff«rs<!mA iUo-.. 

249 

ISl 

21 

24.7 

25,9 

17.9 

17 8 

96x4 

80.2 

Kokcwno. 

751 

39H 

62 

19 8 

£0 9 

10. .5 

10 4 

82.6 

75.9 

Lafayette...... 

667 

.’•,41 

m 

27.8 

28.6 

22.7 

19.5 

K7. 0 

73.1 

La Porte. 

451 

225 

32 

25.1 

2.i 0 

12 5 

13 3 

71.0 

67.0 

Logausport-. 

.'BO 

274 

14 

14 .5 

17.2 

11.7 

11.3 

41 2 

6i5. 5 

Marion. 

466 

336 

3.5 

17.5 

19.7 

12.6 

12.2 

75.1 

67.4 

Mk-higan City .- 

£35 

296 

40 

26.4 

27.3 

14 6 

H.4 

74 8 

70.3 

"Mishawaka. 

765 

28M 

.58 

45 .1 

4.5 1 

17.0 

1,1 7 

7.5.8 

79 7 

Miincie. 

8H 

515 

.53 

18.7 

10.3 

n.8 

U.l 

65.1 

7tJ 8 

New Albany... 

527 

368 

51 

22.9 

Zi 7 

16.0 

14.0 

96.8 

45. 9 

New OaRtle. 

m 

203 

4^ 

22.0 

20.5 

11.7 

1U.6 

112.3 

68 8 

Porn. 

m 

188 

22 

18.7 

20 4 

14 8 

12.2 

92.4 

81.0 

Richmond. 

469 

3.5H 

40 

15 1 

H.6 

11 5 

10.9 

85 3 

71 2, 

iJouUt fiend,-. 

2,210 

992 

1.57 

27.1 

29.2 

12.1 

12.1 

71 «) 

62.0 

Terre Haute... 

1,133 

922 

69 

15 8 

17.9 

12 H 

14 5 

60 9 

102.2 

Vinceimes. 

381 

280 

38 

20.6 

24.3 

15.1 

16.4 

99.7 

94 4 

Whiting. 

231 

7f. 

26 

18.5 

17 3 

6 0 

6.6 

112.6 

m.o 

Iowa. 










Boone. 

234 

162 

20 

18. 1 

19 0 

12 0 

11.5 

Ki 5 

53 5 

Burilnglon . 

568 

3K7 

36 

21.0 

20 2 

14.3 

14.7 

fl3.4 

7 

(k?dar Uapida. 

’ 875 

550 

49 

16.8 

IH 2 

10.6 

10 7 

•5(1.0 

59 0 

Clinton. 

397 

3<»7 

2.3 

14.6 

16.5 

13.5 

15.2 

*57.9 

87.4 

Cottndl Bluffs.. 

1 904 

521 

64 

22.1 

25 3 

12.7 

1 la 3 

7a 8 

84.4 

Havcn^wrl--. 

918 

742 

.52 

(•> 

18.2 

(0 

13 3 

1 .56 fl 

53 n 

Des Momes... 

2,919 

1.710 

1 202 

mo 

22.1 

11.7 

( 10.7 

; 69.2 

90.0 

X>ubu<]Uo. 

800 

610 

1 57 

19.4 

22.1 

1 14.8 

1.5,1 

; 70.7 

7fx2 

Fort Dodge. 

501 

2H0 

4fl 

22 4 

21.1 

12 .5 

12.6 ' 

91.8 

7Afl 

Fort Madison. 

276 

lt>2 

! 22 

1 

24.5 

23 4 

1 16.2 

; 15.4 

89 0 

m. 1 

Iowa City--.. 

467 

431 

44 

28, .3 

30 5 

26.1 

30 0 

94.2 

94.4 

Keoknk...! 


I 262 

20 

211 

23.9 

lai 

18, H 

57.3 1 

67.6 

Marshalltown..__ 


I* 299 

! 41 

17.8 

23.3 

17,4 

18.4 

134.0 1 

81.4 

MasttU City. 

507 j 

277 

35 

2L6 

23.7 

11.8 

3a2 

09.9 

69.6 

Muacfttfno. 

322 1 

' 232 

19 

18.9 1 

1A9 i 

13.6 

34.0 

.59.0 

00.3 

Ottumwa. 

m ! 

375 

47 

m« 

22.5 

13.7 

13.8 

83.3 

<S5.8 

SiouT City.. .. 

1.701 1 

969 

141 

21 8 

23 4 

12 4 

11.8 

82.9 

88.9 

Waterloo!. 

742 

4’fO 

51 

mi 

ma 

u.’h 

)o!2 

ooi? 

49.6 

Kfutess: 










Arkansas Pity.. 

297 

180 

21 

20.2 

27.2 

12.7 

13.2 

70.7 

80.4 

Atchison... 

27W 

187 

20 

17.3 

1H.2 

12.0 

11.6 

74.1 

82.3 

Chanutf.. 

218 

162 

2! 

2S.2 

21X8 

14.5 

14.9 

98.3 

44.1 

^Joffeyvillo. 

i ;«r. 

1<7J 

22 

19.2 

21 9 

10.0 

10.4 j 

67.7 

93.0 

. 

220 

i;j2 

22 

23.2 

25. fl 

13.9 

11.6 

loatt 

mo 

‘ . 

1 351 

199 

20 

28.1 

24.7 

1A9 

17.6 

57.0 

7Z0 

Fo«t Si?ott. 

1 236 

226 

22 

ia.8 

22.3 

l&S 

mi 

97,9 j 

«8.4 

ffn'Cchtnsou___ 

495 

26H 

30 

18.5 

10.2 

10.0 

11.3 

oae 


Itxdependouce.. 

223 

15.5 

15 

20L3 

20.1 

14.2 

12.0 

07.9 

£9.4 

JKjuiSRS City.. 

2.476 

1.690 

209 

21,2 

23,1 

13.6 

14.8 

M.4, 

ffr.5 

'LkWromas. 

380 

184 

12 

aul 

19.0, 

14.0 

14.9 

49.8 

86.8 

Leayyatwortlt... 

m 

245 

20 


14.4 

n.d; 

mr 

mo 

fl6.7 

Itootto...,-.... 

330 

242 

23 

18.4. 

19,6 


14.9 


05.2 

Pittsburg. 

361 

139 

22 

tft.5 

18.4 

3L1 

9.1 , 

m9| 


Saiina.... 

383 

19.5 

26 

23.2 

22,7 

1L8 

IIT* 

«7.9 

mo 

Totieka.. 

1.2.5.3 

809 

82 

22.2 

23.1 

' 14.3 

14,4 

65.4 

ms 

Wichita . 

1.014 

1.156 

154 

20.7 

23.8 

12.5 

12.4 

80.5 



* ropttbitioa not estimated. 
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BifihB md {^bsmUuMhc 0J stMirikM)^ wvtk ralm per ipOO md 

pMfiedUp^ iti the biH^ reffteiraiion area in continental Umted JSMee, i99S^ 
Continued 



Nimiher, 1926 

Bate iHjr lyOGO i»opu1atioa 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 year 

Afoa 


I^WtllS 

Births 

Deaths 

T)er 1,000 
births 


Births 

AH ages 

Undcir 

1 year 

39»i 

1926 

1026 

1925 

1926 

1925 

EEOISTRATION nTIR.?-COnt(i. 

Kentucky* 

Ashland. 

814 

337 

76 

.32-3 

3.19 

13.4 

15.4 

93.4 

90 1 

Covington. 

1,473 

973 

320 

25.2 

25 8 

16.6 

15.7 

Bil.5 

05 S 

Honderacm—.. 

2tf7 

235 

35 

2:i.6 

14) 6 

lH-7 

17. 2 

117.8 

315.8 

Leiiiu{ton. 

898 

900 

88 

18.9 

21.3 

3ft 2 

20.9 

98.0 

79 9 

Louiavllle. 

0.327 

4.733 

5K6 

20.0 

20.2 

15 2 

14.3 

94.1 

SO 9 

Newjwrt. 

495 

317 

44 

[ 16.9 

10 1 

10 S 

11.4 

88.9 

9>4.0 

Uwettaboro.... 

S09 

300 

41 

22.9 

24.8 

16.5 

15.0 

80.0 

98.9 

Padurab...j 

599 

491 

57 

23.0 

20.1 

1H.8 

3K.3 

95.2 

142.0 

Malno: 1 

Auburn. 

253 

! 200 

i 

2.5 ! 13 8 

15 3 

10 0 

( 

- 11 7 

' 08 8 

' 86.6 

Augusta.' 

280 

j 340 

27 

19.0 

21 8 

23 1 

i 2*18 

I m,4 

i 81.5 

Bangor. 

598 

5.58 

43 

•22.3 

21 7 

1 20.8 

i IH 0 

j 719 

74 7 

Bath.i 

348 

160 

n 

(*) 

(*) 

] (U 

! (4^ 

74,3 

107.8 

lUd'kford.. 

337 

277 


28.9 

32. © 

- n.o 

i 15.2 

OJ.2 

) 70.0 

j 

Tvowiston... 

021 

619 

308 

2.5.9 

27.9 

17 4 I 17 3 

117.3 

i 1210 

Portland.i 

1,404 

422 

1,154 

106 

18 4 

21 C 

15 1 

14.8 

75. 5 

, 64.5 

Snuford town. 

m 

.V, 

35 8 

1 34.7 

34 2 

11.2 

85 3 

t 64.6 

W after vllK).-..! 

405 

213 

25 

27 7 

2*) 9 . 14 6 

12.8 

el. 7 

i 53.4 


Maryland* 

Aimapolb^ . 

Baltirnori^. 

t’umbtwland. 

Frcdendc. 

. 

MteMsTUi. 

Adrian. 

Alpana. 

Ann Arbor. 

Battle ('reek.-. 

Bay (Miy. 


244 

1«,461 

m 

zna , 
Toa ^ 


Benton 11 arbor.. 

Detroit.. 

EscaaaBn . — 

Flint. 

<3rand Hapida... 


Hfuntnonck. .. 
Highland Paik. 

HdUmd. 

Ironwood. 

Ishpamtng. 


lacknm.... 

iCal«ms 2 (x>. 


Marquette. 
Monrot_ 


Mneteefon_ 

Owoffio.. 

Boaiiafi_.... 

Fort Huron.., 


Baultdtft. Atniite_ 

'Tnvmm City.. 

WyiM^te.,.. 

Mimieiota; 

Aut^ --- 

0«li^ .... 

Smihaatt . 

.. 

* FoptilAtiOQ not eatitnatod. 


m I 
rm 

072 ! 
1,678 . 

; 

371 1 
34,115 f 
417 

3, 312 ! 
3,534 I 

l,<»7 

1.708 

xir. 

31fi 

2*7 

1,221 

1,S77 

1,M7 

350 

306 

3,m 

318 

i,m 

731 

1,803 

312 

1«7 

711 

983 

2,418 

305 

138 


172 t 
12,210 ' 
511: 
2rA \ 

440 

232 

r7o 

OAl 

024 

030 

«14 
!€, 225 
220 
i,m 
1,773 


18 ■ 18.A 
1.350 30.4 

HO 
27 


27.0 
30.2 
12 0 


10 8 , 
21 5 : 
27.0 ! 
28. 7 I 
21.8 , 


Kii; 
15 1 ! 
14.0; 

21.0 1 

13 U 1 


n.4 1 
14.0 i 
15 I 
21,5 i 

n 5 : 


73 8 

S2.4» 

WIO 

710 

08.2 


76.1 

81.5 

83.5 
81.4 
80 7 


418 

025 

129 

113 

151 

753 

078 

707 

201 

187 

582 

220 

010 

451 

1,083 

178 

;J30 

302 

131 
t, 105 
210 
137 
*02 


26 

24.2 

2 : 1.6 i 

i IH.4 , 

. 16.1 I 

i 85 2 ! 

7K0 

27 

29 2 

26.6 i 

i 15.9 

35.5 j 

i 83.3 i 

j 78.2 

72 

32.4 

:\2 4 ; 

j 42.0 

31 9 

' 97.8 ■ 

m7 

80 

22.3 

20.8 ! 

! H 3 

, 13 9 ! 

i 82 3 

I 94 .3 

76 

, 31.9 

21.8 : 

12 S 

, 129 

i 7a 5 

1 € 6.7 

10 

25.9 

26 7 

1.10 

• 15.2 

i 27.6 

77,5 

,875 

1 26.4 

25 7 

12 0 

' 11 0 

: 84.3 

89.1 

27 

32.6 

34. S 

17.2 

; 36.3 

i 68.2 

63.9 

280 

24.4 

23.7 

9 .5 

7 7 

i Hi ,5 

74 4 

235 

1 22.7 

23.0 

11.4 

: 31.5: 

I 1 

1 1 

68.5 

330 

12.6 

17.5 I 

4.S 

; 4.3 j 

1 118.3 

W 1 

96 

22.2 

22,1 

8.1 1 

1 7.7 i 

! 36.2 

5J.U 

16 

' 21.4 

24 7 

9.7 

i 8 5 1 

1 06.7 1 

1 52 0 

M 

1 17 9 

21.8 

S.1 

I 8.7 

i 107.6 1 

64.7 

23 

( 21.6 

20,6 

1A4 

1 12.5' 

! 96.9 

6a2 

99 

; 30.5 

IS. 9 

110 

1 12. .5 i 

i 81.1 

86.4 

9.5 

23.4 

23 6 ! 

17,9 

1 37.6 i 

; 74,4 

r2.8 

111 

22,1 

23 2 

ia5 

30. 5 1 

f)&6 

81.5 

28 

26.6 

28 8 

14.9 

1 14.0 

1 78 0 

82,9 

40 

26.9 

20.3 

12.7 

lao 

un.o 

77. ,5 

91 1 

25.9 

26 4 

1H.1 

11.8 

= 79.4 

; 01.3 

*9 ! 

*1,9 

25,8 

15.0 i 

15.4 

1 91.2 

76.3 

86 

23.6 

22.3 

12.2 1 

14.1 

73.2 

76.3 

69 1 

23,8 

24.2 

14.7 1 

13,3 

1 80.7 

101.8 

150 

SH.9 

21.7 j 

14.8 

22.8 

! 93,6 

ai.r 

25 1 

i 25.8 

24.5 

14.7 

14.5 

8 a i 

n4.9 

12 I 

1 17.1 

21.1 ! 

m.2 

3a4 

64.9 

4M.9 

62 

28.1 

27.8 

11,9 

123 

S7.i 

Od.o 

IS 

*3,4 

26.6 

9.9 

9.5 

sat 

57.0 

142 

*1.4 

20.2 

lao. 

10.9 

58.8' 

mi 

9 

*i.4 

26,7 

118 

18.0 

; 29.5 

46.7 

38 

£3.5 

28.8 

7,4 

9.8. 

' *!■! 

*7.8 

21 

1 81* 

31.2. 

14.6 

16.8 

I 

mi 
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Births and deaths {exclusive of stiUbirths), with rates per tflOO papulation,* and 
infant mortaliiy, in the birth registration area in continmtdl United^Staies, 19t6 — 
Continued 



Number, 1926 

Hate per 1,000 population 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 year 

Area 


Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

per 1,000 
births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 

1 year 

1926 • 

1925 

1920 

1925 1 

1020 

1925 

REQI8TRATION aTIBS—COntd. 

Minnesota—rontmucd. 








i 


Minneapolis. 

9,195 

5,002 

518 

21.2 

22.2 

11.5 

11.6 

56.3 i 

OO.,*) 

Rochester. 

447 

900 

30 

25.3 

218 

.50 8 

50.8 

67.1 ! 

01.3 

6t. Cloud. 

624 

222 

. 4B 

32 2 

31.1 

U.4 1 

13.4 

76.9 i 

9*2.3 

St. Paul. 

m 

3,053 

318 

22.9 

24.1 

12.3 

12.7 

56.0 i 

58.0 

Virginia... 

130 

17 

18. 5 

17.9 

7.9 

7.6 

56.1 

80,1 

Winona. 

422 

255 

16 

21.6 

22.2 

la 1 

10.7 

37.9 : 

32 4 

Montana: 










Anaconda. 

239 

149 

20 

18.8 

20 1 

J1.7 

11.2 

83.7 1 

59 8 

Billings. 

3<>2 

IftH 

37 

19.6 

24 H 

10 7 

11.7 

102.2 1 

91.7 

Butte. 

668 

673 

57 

15.5 

15.4 

15.0 

13 9 

8.5.3 

89.1 

Great Falls. 

672 

302 

49 

21.7 

23.0 

9.8 

9.3 

72 9 

58 1 

Helena. 

272 

179 

10 

22.6 

17 1 

14 9 

13.0 

36.8 

87.4 

Missoula. 

Nebraska: 

3:14 

248 

23 

26.4 

30 3 

19 6 

16.9 

68 9 

! 5Z1 

1 

Grand Island. 

3ft2 

232 

36 

24 0 

24 0 

14 6 1 

14.5 

m.2 

96.3 

Hastings. 

353 

216 

37 

26.7 

25.9 

i 16 4 1 

14 0 1 

1 m,$ 

74.2 

Bincoln. 

1,2K7 

800 

83 

20.8 

21 7 

12.9 

12.9 

64.6 i 

64.4 

North Platte. 

238 

117 

14 

16.6 

16.1 

8.2 

8.7 1 

1 58.8 ; 

90 5 

Omaha. 

4,672 

2,778 

288 

21 2 

23 2 

12 9 

13.3 1 

1 03.0 

67.3 

New Hampshire: 







1 ; 


Berlin. 

MO 

171 

42 

28 4 

27 8 

90 

9.3 1 

1 77 h 

87 0 

Concord. 

432 

557 

28 

19. 1 

20 6 

24 6 

21 7 1 

1 64.8 i 

t 60.5 

Pover.. 

268 

230 

18 

20 6 

21 K 

17. 7 

IV. 8 i 

! 67.2 i 

; 63 4 

Keene. 

275 

200 

20 

22.9 

27 4 

10 7 

17.3 1 

1 ?2.7 

j 61.3 

Laconia. 

271 

171 

24 

23 8 

24 4 

15.0 

20 .1 ' 

' S8.6. 

110.6 

Manchester. 

1, niwi 

9541 

151 

19.8 

22 1 

11.4 

11.1: 

; 90.6 

; 100.1 

Nashua.... 

7K5 

385 

52 

26.2 

26,6 

12.8 

14.0 1 

! 60.2 

! K6.0 

Portsmouth. 

New Jersey 

255 

192 

27 

16.9 

2*2.1 

J2 7 I 

{ 

13. 1 1 

1 105 9 j 

j 76.0 

Asbury Park. 

186 

17H 

22 

13 4 

16 6 

) 12, K 

10 5 ; 

nf* s j 

1 9 

Atlantic City. 

3,292 

1,225 

101 

24 0 

2:1 1 

} 22.« 

20.2 

7S 2 1 

75 r, 

Bayonne. 

1,922 

732 

M2 

21. I 

24. 3 

1 8 0 

8.0 

73.9 1 

68.2 

Belleville. 

354 

223 

:m) 

18.2 

IS. 3 

1 n 4 

1*2 3 

8-1.7 

HO. 9 

Bloomfield. 

270 

211 

24 

ltt3 

10 2 

1 7.9 

7 2 

87.0 j 

41,4 

Bridgeton... 

378 

279 

26 

26.3 

23.6 

! 19.4 

16 ri 

68 8 

82 4 

Camden. 

3,040 

1,768 1 

2fi4 

23. :4 

24.1 i 

13.5 

U S 

86,7 1 

87 2 

Carteret. 

243 

ftt 

21 

la 1 I 

20.4 1 

0.3 

! 5.4 

! 86.4 

77 2 

Clifton. 

568 

221 

34 

15.7 ! 

15.8 1 

6.2 

1 a 1 

59.9 

51.0 

Fust Orange. 

301 

451 

19 

10 

17 

7.3 

7 . 6 

63.1 

67,4 

Elicabeth. 

2,531 

1,308 

197 

(0 

P) 

P) 

1 

77.8 

59.0 

Englewood. 

631 

278 

1 37 

49 3 

47 6 

21 7 

21.7 

58.6 

60.7 

Garfield. 

589 

160 

39 

23.1 

26 9 

0.3 

5.7 

66.2 

fia5 

Gloucester. 

210 

128 

18 

113 

17.1 

8.7 

8,7 

85.7 

102 6 

Hackensack... 

835 

417 

43 

41.5 

1 48.2 

20.7 

21.3 

1 51.5 

61.1 

Hamsou. 

289 

132 

30 

17.5 

18.4 

H.0 

8.8 

103.8 

82.8 

Hoboken. 

1,250 

898 

89 

P) 

19.5 

(0 

13.3 

71.2 

6»3 

Irvington. 

613 

371 

33 

17.7 

18.0 

10.7 

9.9 

53.8 

71.0 

Jersey Oily. 

6,920 

3,802 

463 

21.8 

21.9 

12.0 

11.7 

66.8 

68.2 

Kearny. 

560 

301 

31 

17.4 

17 1 

9.4 

0.1 

55.4 

63.7 

Jjong Branch. 

636 

462 

47 

46.4 

419 

3,1.7 

34. 6 

73.9 

85.1 

MillvUlc. 

300 

195 

26 

18.5 

IH 9 

12.0 

11.4 

86.7 

82.5 

Montclair. 

324 

302 

23 

9.0 

11.0 

9.0 

8.8 

71.0 

882 

Morristown. 

592 

375 

43 

47.0 

4A4 

29.8 

28.6 

72.6 

90.9 

New Brunswick. 

1,022 

572 

67 

26.3 

25.8 

117 

13.0 

65.6 

61.8 

Newark. 

10.473 

5,464 

736 

22.8 

24.0 

11.9 

11.7 

70.3 

67.6 

Oranfe. 

. 

1,760 

631 

88 

49.2 

50.3 

17.6 

17.5 

50.0 

5ao 

1,600 

726 

89 

22.0 

25.6 

10.4 

1 10.5 

55.6 

66.8 

Paterson. 

2,905 

1,830 

187 

2a8 

21.7 

12.8 

12.0 

1 64.4 

68.1 

, Perth Amboy,.,-. 

985 

486 

83 

20.5 

23.0 

lai 

10.3 

84.3 

98.7 

* Population not estimated, 
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Biliks md deaths {szduid/se of sUUbirlha), wtik rates per 1,000 populaSiotif and 
infant mortoHipf in the bitih reffistration area in continental United States, iOtd — 
Continued 


Area 


UROwruATiosr ciTiRs—contd. 

New Jwsey—Coatlnuod. 

PhUlij>.4b«rg,..,. 

Plttlntirfd. 

KahwHY.. 

Summit. 


Tronton. 

lUiiou City * - . 
W«it N«i.v y<wrk- 
W<^t Orange,-^. 

New York* 

Albany . 

Aiustordain. 

Auburn. 

Jii4t»vla. 

IH*>V'UU. 


Biuchaintotu. 

Bufo). 

('ohw’s. 

i'onuiig. 

CortJanU. 


Dunkirk, .. 

Elmim. 

Fultoa . 
(Jouovti.. , 
GlottS Falla 


Olovor'jville,. -. 

Ileikimer. 

HonicU . 

liuiisou.. 

lllUD.. 


Itbaca..,.. 

Jatnestoiwu. 

Jnhnstown. 

Kingston. 

Backawaum- 


LitUe FftUa_ 

Lockport.. 

Middfetown.... 
Mount Vcnioii. 
New IteehoUe.. 


Now irtsrk. 

Nowbot^. 

NlajHwra Falls. 

North Tuunwauda_ 

OgdMKShttIg. 

Oka®.._ 

Oneida... 

Oraoon*t«L.. 

Ossiaitif^. 

Oswego... 

fiefcidem__ 

iNMtc^daer... 

__ 


Nunrticr, 1926 

Rate per 1,0(K3 popul 

atiun 

tbs 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 yeiM* 
per 1,000 
births 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Dea 

All ages 

ITnder 

1 year 

1920 

1 

1023 

1920 

1025 

1926 

1925 

sm 

247 

29 

R9 

21 « 

13.1 

11.0 

BkO 

69.8 

m 

467 

,57 

29.5 

29 0 

14 4 

13 5 

59.6 

64 2 

251 

174 

15 

20.0 

24 2 

H :i 

l.i. 5 

59L8 

5'J.O 

m 

192 

16 

27.0 

27 4 

16.0 

H 4 

40.4 

50.0 

2,942 

1,890 

228 

22.0 

23 3 

14.1 

14.2 

77.5 

79.8 


46S 

44 

1A3 

17 1 

7.4 

6.6 

42.5 

37.9 

028 

223 

26 

15.4 

17. .3 

5.5 


4^16 

51.6 

itu 

114 

15 

a? 

8 4 

6 1 

7.0 

0.3,2 

45.8 


1,949 

152 

21 0 

21 4 

10 7 

1.5.7 

60. S 

75 5 

713 

437 

57 

3ao 

23.6 

12 3 

11.1 

70 9 

70.9 

640 

525 

40 

(*> 

21 7 

(») 

U 4 

;! 9 

73.6 

514 

317 

33 

32 1 

30 4 

19.8 

17.1 

ti4.2 

63.2 

173 

203 


14.7 

1,1 7 

17 2 

13.6 

46.2 

44.0 

l,46» 

1,225 

108 

l».l 

21 0 

16 8 

14.7 

73. 6 

71.4 

12,371 

7.779 

l.oa: 

^^2.7 

21.2 

11.3 

n B 

8 

86.3 

459 

3!9 

42 

19 f» 

20.4 

1.3 0 

12.5 

91 .5 

79.8 

m 

344 

27 

22.9 

24 9 

1.5.0 

11..s 

78 0 

409 

m 

259 

20 

24.4 

20 3 

18. .5 

19 5 

r>a7 

eas 

443 

2:w 

32 

22 2 

21 3 

11 9 

11 1 

712 

05.5 

1,014 

810 

1(»6 

2a 7 

21.0 

1(1 5 

15 2 

104.5 

83 2 

296 

170 

28 

23. 5 

20 0 

1.1 ,5 

14 1 

94.6 

,56.7 

349 

22»> 

23 

21.5 

25 2 

14.0 

13. 1 

05.9 

74.8 

40T 

350 

•r, 

22.5 

21 0 

19.3 

; 17. .5 

61.4 

80 5 

3S7 

407 

27 

17 5 

Ih 7 

18. 4 

, 16 8 

1 69.8 

640 

340 

133 

12 

; 22.6 

* 23 3 

12 0 

12 0 

j 4a 2 

63.6 

29fi 

21S 

24 

18.6 

; IS.H 

13. 7 

; 12.8 

81 1 

M 1 

40U 

1 28i 

; 32 

1 .33.9 

1 34 (i 

2.18 

■ 24.5 

800 

UJO. 7 

164 

1 129 


} lAO 

; L\r> 

1Z3 

Il.G 

; 42.7 

74.1 

42S 

355 

' 34 

i 22.2 

21 2 

18 4 

, 1,5 C 

i 704 

72 3 

Oil 

m 

so 

i oao 

23.3 

13 0 

12.1 

54.0 

04,3 

110 

l.M 

i n 

? 10.8 

• 12. I> 

14.3 

' 10 5 

W.8 

62 0 

556 

529 

41 

1 lao 

2»> 0 

18. ,5 

19 5 

7.i5 

83.3 

929 

373 

' 105 

j 

i 45 9 

1.8,0 

' 17,1 

’ 1109 

2t9.6 

22H 

1 157 

i 

I 17.9 

20. 1 

12.6 

■ 13.6 

67.3 i 

710 

m 

! 3a5 

2H 

22.4 

21 <> 

U 1 

‘ J5 1 

! ,57.5 

81.0 

353 

f 436 

1 24 

1 17.0 

ifi. 2 : 

; 21.0 

. 20.0 

! 68.0 ? 

69.7 

1,055 

540 


I 2Ji3 

20 4 

10 5 

, 9.0 

1 r8i.2i 

41.7 

m 

I 

m 

1 

I las 

19 7 

10.2 

8 0 

( 

i 60. 8 i 

46 0 

124, «a» 

70, OW 

! 6,417 

, 21.1 

, 21 8 

12 . s 

12.2 

67.4 

64.8 

m \ 

502 : 

40 

i 21.7 

20 0 

16.5 

III 5 

807 

69.2 

1,502 

68H 

145 

! aa.s 

, 27 T 

11.8 

12 0 i 

92.8 

84.9 

•K'2 

211 

35 

22.7 

j 2.1 7 

i 11.9 

11.0 j 

H7,1 

70.6 

406 

506 

45 

2 : 1.2 

1 25.1 

1 

i 2S.9 

25.3 

110 8 

109.8 

SOS 

33:1 

4-4 

i 27.9 

1 25 5 

15 6 

13.1 

73.a 

89.9 

1SS 

181 


23,6 ’ 

, 21 6 

16.9 

15.3 

43.5 

04.7 

m 

184 

17 1 

1 30.7 

22.1 

15.1 

1.5.6 

67.2 

.82. 7 

371 

186 

11 i 

i 2a5 1 

1 22.3 

14.2 

14.2 

51.7 

47i.6 

430 

329 

36 , 

! 

[ 19,2 1 

20 7 

11.7 

rA7 

88.4 

67.1 

m 

314 

23 

! 17,0 

16.7 

ll.O 

11.9 

ras 

46.5 

m 

1 255 

2» 

1 27.4 { 

29.2 

21. 9 

19.9 

Sff.t 

100.9 

m 

^ 205 

32 1 

i 34.6 1 

1 30.1 

13.4 

10.1 

46 7 

51 7 

217 

162 


i 20,5 j 

i 20 2 

17.2 

1114 

7a» 

. SOS 

m 

005 

75 ] 

3U2 j 

1 18 9 

[ 16.9 

14.0 1 

1007 

11,3 


iiot sstinMilsd. 

WsKl ireMuMi QOfliiilldateil as Ikiion Juno, 1*». 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths), with rates per ifiOO potation, and 
infant mortality, in the birth registration area in continental United States, — 
Continued 



Number, 1920 

Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 year 

Area 




Deaths 

per 1.000 
births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 

1 year 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

REGISTRATION CITIES—COUtd. 

Now York—Continued. 









67.4 

Rensselaer.. 

01 

118 

12 

7.9 

7.8 

10.3 

8.6 

131.0 

Rochester . 

6,160 

4 ,109 

415 

19.2 

20.8 

12.8 

12.1 

07.4 

64.4 

Rome. 

684 

550 

G4 

22.0 

22.7 

17.7 

15.9 

93.6 

84.2 

Saratoga Springs-. 

Schenectady. 


298 

10 

21.6 

21.0 

21.3 

21.7 

62.7 

61.6 

3,735 

1,067 

124 

18.7 

19 6 

11.7 

11.4 

71.5 

68.2 

Syracuse. 

3,996 

2,513 

277 

21.6 

22.6 

13,6 

12.6 

69.3 

68.0 

Tonawanda. 

213 

no 

16 

18.5 

22.1 

9.6 

8.9 

75.1 

104.4 

Troy. 

1,410 

1,304 

312 

19.6 

20.6 

18 0 

18.7 

79.1 

98.3 

Utica. 

2,237 

1,680 

182 

21.7 

22.6 

K), 3 

14.9 

81 4 

75,1 

Watertown. 

774 

651 

68 

23.4 

20 0 

10.6 

16 4 

87 9 

78.4 

' W'atervliet. 

178 

173 

16 

11.0 

13.2 

10.7 

11 4 

89.9 

84.5 

White Plains. 

706 

325 

35 

24.6 

21.3 

11.3 

11 4 

49 6 

51.3 

Yonkers. 

2,206 

1,215 

170 

19. 5 

20.4 

10.5 

10 1 

75. 0 

68.6 

North Dakota: 










Fargo. 

856 

m 

71 

33.4 

32.7 

13.2 

12.2 

82.9 

41,7 

Grand Forks. 

494 

202 

24 

32.1 

32.9 

13.1 

10.0 

48.6 

34 1 

Minot. 

Ohio- 

356 

244 

22 

28.0 

24.4 

19.2 

17.6 

61.8 

93.6 

Akron. 

4,793 

2,060 

392 

(♦) 

0) 

(*) 

(*) 

81.8 

64.1 

Alliance. 

401 

298 

27 

18.0 

17.6 

11.6 

11.2 

58.6 

68 2 

Ashtabula. 

525 

333 

40 

20.0 

23. Vi 

13.1 

11.9 

76.2 

54,1 

Barberton. 

573 

233 

40 

23.8 

24.1 

9 7 

8.8 

69.8 

8.5.4 

Bcllairc. 

323 

IHl 

19 

19 6 

21.7 

li 0 

10.7 

r>fe.8 

59.3 

Bucyrus. 

174 

129 

16 

14.5 

17.5 

10.8 

12.7 

92.0 

43.9 

Cambridge. 

315 

204 

21 

22,2 

21.1 

14.4 

15,1 

(Vi. 7 

70.9 

Oampbcll®. 

402 

108 

38 

24.2 

20 . 4 

6 . 5 

7.2 

94 5 

W4.8 

Canton. 

2,167 

1,142 

197 

19 7 

22.4 

10.4 

10 .5 

Wl 9 

75 8 

Chillicothe. 

372 

262 

20 

22.1 

20.1 

15.6 

14 2 

53. 8 

64.5 

Cincinnati. 1 

8,616 

7, ia3 

764 

21.0 

20.5 

17.3 

10 0 

88 7 

77 3 

Cleveland. 

19,476 

10,641 

3,398 

20.3 

21 4 

11.1 

10.4 

71 8 

66,0 

Cleveland Heights. 

69 

235 

6 

2. 5 

2 2 

10 0 

9.3 1 

84 7 

342 9 

Columbus. 

6,610 

3,967 

423 

19.7 


1.1 9 

n.u i 

75.4 

80.0 

Coshocton. 

218 

176 i 

16 

18.6 : 

23 0 I 

35.0 

12.2 ’ 

73.4 

41.2 

Cuyahoga Falls. 

262 

108 

12 

18.3 

17 8 * 

7 6 

8.0 ; 

45.8 

32.8 

Dayton. 

3,355 

2,160 

264 

17.8 

18.3 i 

12.2 

11.3 

Ki.7 

57.1 

East (’’leveland. 

111 

248 

6 

2.8 

.3.1 1 

6.3 

5.6 

54.1 

51.7 

East Liverpool. 

607 

377 

57 

27.5 

26. 5 ' 

17.1 

16.8 

93.9 

72.2 

Elyria. 

505 

293 

29 

20.7 

23.3 

12.0 

11.4 

57.4 

57.8 

Findlay. 

420 

' 287 

31 

22.7 

22 .5 

15 5 

! 14.7 

73.8 

56.2 

Fremont. 

200 

152 

37 

14.1 

I 15.6 

10,7 

8.7 

85.0 

50.7 

Hamilton... 

1,245 

597 

89 

29.1 

28.3 

13.9 

13 6 

71,5 

74.0 

Iron ton. 

362 

200 

48 

22.9 

27. .5 

17.0 

15.7 

132.6 

80.2 

Kenraore. 

309 

89 

23 

18.0 

20,1 

4.3 

5.4 

62,3 

61,7 

Lakewood. 

643 

469 

,31 

10.8 

11.8 

7.9 

7.0 

48.2 

46.1 

Lancaster. 

325 

202 

25 

19.7 

21.9 

32.2 

12.9 

76.9 

94.3 

Lima. 

996 

533 

50 

20.9 

23.0 

11.2 

‘ 12.5 

50.2 

(19.8 

Lorain. 

1,060 

432 

89 

24.6 

23.3 

10.0 

9.9 

84.0 

74.1 

Mansfield. 

616 

439 

40 

19.0 

19.0 

13.5 

12.3 

64.9 

77.2 

Marietta. 

289 

227 

26 

18.9 

19.4 

14.8 

12.7 

90.0 

74.1 

Marion. 

606 

384 

53 

18.1 

19.3 

11.5 

10.2 

87.5 

55.0 

Martins Ferry. 

336 

207 

23 

21.3 

23.7 

13.1 

13.9 

68.5 

81.5 

MassslUon. 

678 

262 

36 

21.6 

24.2 

0.8 

12,5 

62.3 

47,1 

Middletown. 

866 

339 

65 

27.1 

27.4 

10.6 

9.3 

75.1 

62.9 

New Philadelphia. 

243 

139 

23 

20.3 

25.1 

11.4 

8.3 

92.7 

53.2 

Newark. 

539 

383 

39 

17.6 

18.0 

12,5 

12.4 

72.4 

56.8 

Niles.. 

280 

322 

30 

16.4 

15.8 

7.1 

6.4 

107,1 

9L6 

Nbrwood. 

177 

233 

10 

8,7 

6.9 

7.6 

0.0 

56.5 

48.0 

Pioue.... 

310 

272 

27 

19.1 

18.7 

16.8 

14 3 

87.1 

an. a 

* Population not estimated. 

«Name changed from Sa^t Youngstown, April, 1926. 
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Bi/rihs md deaika (exduswe of BiiUbirthi), vith rates per tfOOO populcMm^ and 
infmt mortality, in the Hrtk regutration area m contmerUal United States, 1^0 — 
Cohtinued 


Area 


BEGISTKATION aTlK8-C0ntd. 

Olilo—('ootimieJ, 

PortADiouth.... 

Bulera. 

Sauduaky. 

Springfiekl. 

Btou ben vilify. 


rma . 

TohJdo. 

Wurreo. 

Youcgdiowu., 

ZaneaviliQ.... 

Oregon: 

Astxma . 

Ktigeii9 . 

Portland. 

Salem. 

F«Dii?»ylvanm 
Allentown .... 

Altoona. 

Ambndgu.... 
Heaver Falla., 
llcrwick. 


Hotblehtstn 
lUarktfXik.. 
Bradford . 
DnalfiL .. 
BuUer. 


(kinoasburg. 
i'arboudulo. 
i^arlisle 
('arnegte.. . 
C'arriok .. . 


('^hambersburg-. 

Charleroi. 

Chester. 

('OateevUlc. 

Cnlambia. 


OouueUsvlUe 
Dioksan City 
Oonora .... 

l>u Unis. 

Duninore.... 

T>mwme,,. 

iSastou. 

Krie. 

Farrell. 

Oreenaburg.. 


Ifarrisiburg.. 

llasletofu.. 

Homeaketid. 

JmuiioUe... 

Johmtaarn.. 


IbaiDcaater..,, 

MeEawik>rt.-,. 
MoKeea Kooks. 
Mahanoy City. 


* Population not estimated. 


Number, 192fi 

Rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths un¬ 
der 1 year 
per 1,000 
births 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

All ages 

Under 

1 year 

192C 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1.115 

008 

112 

28.0 

28.8 

ir\3 

13 5 

100.4 

97.5 

2^ 

lliO 

17 

23.6 

25.6 

17.0 

1.7.9 

64.4 

49.3 

m 

33C 

27 

19.7 

20,0 

13.5 

13.0 

55.2 

59. 3 


881 

97 

16. H 

18.9 

12.5 

13.0 

82.1 

7(1 9 

701 

604 

81 

21.5 

23. f) 

15.5 

14.4 

115.5 

113.2 

aso 

ISil 

18 

20.» 

20.4 

11.6 

14.8 

54.5 

47 2 

fi, A7'6 

3, 732 

44H 

lao 

18.9 

12.7 

12.2 

81.9 

80 9 

m* 

m 

hi 

26. H 

25.5 

13.8 

18.3 

83 9 

82.5 

3,9tr2 

1,772 

:i3J 

23.8 

3.7.8 

10.7 

10.7 

85.1 

V. 6 

bxt 

582 

U4 

26.9 

25.7 

19,0 

16.8 

76,6 

74.3 

207 

147 


12.2 

15.0 

8.0 

8,4 

43.5 

72 9 

SIH 

2/7 

21 

45.0 

.39. C 

21.1 

21.0 

40.5 

59.9 

4,850 

3.370 

Ihh 

iV 

(*) 


C) 

38.7 

46 1 

m 

oi»y 

18 

22.0 

20.1 

21*. S 

33.7 

;i9.i 

o5, 6 

1,847 

1.428 

182 

19.5 

20.7 

15.1 

13.9 

87.7 

92.1 

1,700 

m 

127 

25.4 

25. G 

13.1 

12.3 

74.7 

83.8 

408 

111 

48 

22 9 

24. .7 

7.9 

6. .7 

112.7 

07.1 

:hh 

221 

23 

28. 4 

28.4 

16.9 

10.3 

66.1 

115.(5 

im 

15/ 

24 

20.7 

20.8 

ll.O 

9.2 

81.1 

54.1 

1,102 

u37 

97 

17.1 

19.4 

8.3 

5.7 

88.0 

7(14 

<110 

:no 

81 

28. 1 

33.8 

17.1 

14.9 

99.0 

92.8 

4m 

111 

20 

25 8 

27. 5 

1.7.3 

16.0 

49.0 

74 2 

m 

J23 

15 

2^. 5 

28.3 

9.5 

10 4 

4:i6 

Kl 1 

471 

188 

28 

H5 

20.8 

7.4 

12 3 

5.7.2 

91 4 

32J ; 

128 

27 

2 : 1 . 1 

24.2 

0 0 

8 4 

S.1 0 

G7.3 


313 

.)3 

28.7 

2H.,3 

15 9 

lh.4 

93, .8 

11(12 

m 

lUS I 

1 22 

, 22.8 

26.0 

17.2 

15.7 

; 84.6 

54.1 

m 

115 i 

1 27 

23,2 

21.6 

9.2 

6.9 

; 93.1 

.79 7 

235 

90 1 

1 18 

17.5 

1(11 

6.7 

7.8 

68.1 

71.8 

303 

i ^ 

1 24 

20.H 

21.5 

1,7.8 

1.7.3 

.St 9 

(y». 9 

243 

i U4 

23 

19 0 

23.0 

7,3 

6.9 

04 7 

W.1 

1,271 

v8ia 

t 

18. 1 

JyS 

11.5 

lao 

99.9 

104.9 

233 

. 120 


14.2 

l.j.4 

7.7 

8.0 

71.1 

! S6.6 

248 

' m 

1 

22.9 

25.1 

14.7 

14.7 

4a 3 

J 80 0 

283 

; ]7o 

j 25 

19.7 

22.2 

11.8 

II. 1 

88.3 

I 

1 75, 5 

2»7 

! 93 

‘f} 

24.3 

26. 2 

) 7.6 

H.8 

80.8 

1 08.7 

300 

I <‘0 

1 31 

22.2 

23.4 

1 4.3 

7.1 

♦ 79.5 

( 9.7.5 

374 

1 102 

24 

19i0 

22, 4 

11.3 

12.2 

87.6 

( S7.2 

418 

! 271 

82 

19.0 

21 ! 2 

12.3 

11.9 

ms 

! 135.1 

i 

558 

! 1S4 

.58 

2&2 

26.1 

H.7 

7.0 

104.3 

i 82 0 

775 

' 015 

68 

241.7 

23. 1 

17.2 

17.4 

85.2 

1 81. 1 

2,453 

1,509 

218 

C) 

(*) 

1 ‘) 

(*) 

88.9 

64. 8 

m 

131 

35 

18.8 

22. 1 

G.8 

6.3 

97.0 

70 0 

448 

280 

28 

27.7 

27. 3 

17.3 

16.3 

57.9 

08.3 

1,532 

1,380 

133 

lai 

19.3 

in. 1 

14.1 

8 <k8 

S2,1 

005 

1 454 

07 

2(L2 

28.4 

1213 

13.5 

09.4 

90.0 

575 

235 

M 

28.8 

26.2 

10.9 

11.9 

92.2 

80.3 

363 

128 

20 

22.8 

32,4 

8.1 

10,2 

71.0 

m.H 


),03,> 

184 

30,7 

30.5 

14. a 

14.3 

83.1 

87.6 

1,457 

1,008 

1*3 

25-.5 

20.1 

17.6 

17. U 

03.8 

ssts 

m 

391 

31 

22.3 

23.4 

lAO 

14.0 

60.5 

61.1 

1,304 

722 

m 

26. 1 

27.1 

14 .61 

14.1 

87.3 

81.2 

408 

138 

30 

22.2 

25 6 

7.4 

7.6 

ttb.l 

66.0 

32S 

1 180 

39 

21.0 

22.9 

10.0 

13.1 

li!iO 

120.1 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stUlbinhs)^ ioith rates per IMO population, and 
infant mortality^ in the birth registration area in continental United States^ 
Continued 


Area 


HEOIBtRATlON ClTIES—COntd. 

Pennsylvania—Continued. 

Meadville.. 

Monessen...... 

Mount Carmel. 

Nanticoko. 

New Castle. 

New Kensington. 

Norristown. 

North Braddock. 

, Oa City. 

Old Forge. 

Olyphant. 

Philadelphia. 

Phoenix villo. 

Pittsburgh. 

Plttston. 

Plymouth.. 

PottstowL. 

PottsviUe. 

Purtxsutawney. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 

Sharnokm.. 

Sharon. 

Shenandoah. 

Steelton. 

Sunbury. 

Swlssvalo. 

Taraaqua. 

Uniontown. 

Warren . 

Washington. 

West Chester. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Wilkiusburg. 

Williamsfxirt. 

Woodlawn. 

York. 

Rhode Island' 

BnstoJ town. 

Central Foils. 

Cranston. 

Cumberland town. 

East Providence town_ 

Newport.. 

Pawtucket. 

Providence.. 

Warwick town.. 

West Warwick town. 

Woonsocket. 

Viri^nia- 

Alix^dria. 

Charlottesville. 

Danville. 

Lynchburg.. 

Newport News.. 


Number, 1926 



Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

All ages 

Under 

1 year 

1926 

1025 


1925 

1926 

1925 

363 

299 

. 29 

23.0 

25.0 

18.9 

17.3 

79.9 

82.1 

m 

134 

34 

26.3 

26.4 

ai 

5.8 

59.3 

71.4 

476 

183 

44 

27.2 

28.9 

10.5 

laa 

92.4 

87.1 

683 

351 

47 

27.2 

30.0 

14,0 

14.8 

08.8 

108.0 

1,290 

616 

94 

2.5.4 

26.5 

12,1 

11.8 

72.9 

71.2 

447 

206 

31 

30.0 

30.9 

13.8 

15 3 

69.4 

02,9 

767 

797 

88 

21.7 

23.6 

22.6 

2a2 

314.7 

104.6 

424 

125 

34 

24.9 

23.2 

7.4 

7.0 

80.2 

59.4 

608 

2.55 

32 

21.5 

24.2 

10.8 

11.6 

63.0 

65.5 

311 

115 

43 

24.3 

27.7 

9.0 

8.8 

138.3 

107 0 

2.53 

96 

33 

22.2 

21 6 

8.4 

10.1 

130 4 

74 4 

38,627 

27,665 

3,007 

19.2 

19.8 

13.8 

13.2 

77.8 

76.8 

;J06 

178 

28 

29,2 

27.3 

17 0 

14.1 

01 5 

80.4 

15,00.5 

9,002 

1,236 

23,6 

24.9 

14 1 

14. 8 

82.4 

HI. 5 

495 

195 

34 

24.8 

29 0 

9 8 

12.5 

efi.7 

t20 2 

396 

168 

40 

24 0 

27.4 

10,2 

98 

101 0 

86.3 

303 

274 

29 

19 4 

22.4 

14.7 

14 8 

79.0 

108.4 

M»5 

,516 


24.6 

21.1 

TJ-A 

20.4 

134.5 

108.4 

211 

170 

27 

18 8 

20 3 

15.2 

13.2 

128 0 

80 7 

2,2^14 

1,440 

171 

19.7 

20.0 

12.6 

13.0 

76 2 

79.6 

3,087 

1,885 

240 

21.6 

22 3 

13.2 

13 8 

77.7 

87. 6 

488 

222 

57 

22.4 

23 5 

10 2 

9.4 

116.8 

TJ.7 

642 

369 

59 

25.2 

24 3 

14.5 

11 3 

91.9 

50.3 

.548 

249 

59 

22.2 

25 ) 

10.1 

11 6 

)07.7 

145 2 

286 

161 

32 

21.3 

23.0 

12,0 

10.7 

111.9 

64.7 

33.5 

J98 

27 

19.7 

21.8 

n 6 

10 7 

i 80 6 

40.9 

189 

lOI 

11 

14.2 

15 3 

7 6 

9 5 

i 68.2 

65 6 

2(.2 

119 

29 

18.3 

18.7 

8 3 

8.7 

1 110.7 

61 1 

M4 

371 

3;j 1 

I 34.7 

27.3 

23.6 

21.0 

60.7 

811 

401 

224 

27 

26 2 

24 8 1 

1 14 6 

15 3 

67 3 

40.0 

562 

421 

80 1 

1 24.1 

29,3 ! 

1 ]fi 1 

17 2 

142.3 

99.3 

361 

337 

35 

i 30.fi 

! 

32 7 , 

' 2fi 8 

26 0 i 

97 0 

133.2 

2,282 

1,242 

IHl 

29.1 

29. 3 

15 9 

15 I 1 

79 3 

81.0 

571 

359 

38 

20.4 

2} 6 

12 8 

12 9 

06.5 

40.6 

1,04.5 

607 

75 

24.2 

23.8 

15.6 

13.3 i 

71.8 

90.3 

543 

137 i 

44 

7.2 

28.3 

6.0 

6 5 j 

81.0 

76.0 

1,073 

750 

81 

21.7 

21 4 

15.2 

1.5 0 

75.5 

92.4 

190 

1.53 

29 

14.6 

19.7 

; 11.8 

n.i 

152.6 

88.0 

621 

287 

56 

24.2 

21.8 

11.2 

1 8.7 

90,2 

88.3 

445 

717 

36 

12.5 

16.7 

2a 1 

18.6 

8a9 

59.2 

189 

117 

1 23 

18 3 

17.1 

11.4 

9.7 

121.7 

91.4 

423 

313 

! 49 

15.0 

17.9 

11.5 

10.3 

116.8 

87.8 

480 

374 

25 

(') 

37.3 

(*) 

14.3 

52.1 

54.3 

1,447 

869 

138 

20.4 

21.1 

12.2 

12.8 

95.4 

97.0 

6,070 

3,544 

416 

22.1 

2;i.4 

12.9 

12.4 

68.5 

63.5 

277 

202 

21 

H.3 

15.1 

ia4 

10.9 

7a 8 

72.5 

369 

198 

40 

19.6 

20 9 

ia5 

10.3 

108.4 

84.2 

1,2.59 

599 

129 

24.6 

28.9 

11.7 

10.5 

102.5 

87.1 

505 

287 

51 

27.3 

27.0 

15.5 

16.4 

101.0 

mu 

187 

128 

11 

16.5 

25.4 

11.8 

12.9 

58.8 

95.1 

589 

334 

55 

25.4 

26.9 

14.4 

14.8 

93.4 

lid 3 

1,081 

628 

309 

28.1 

24.0 

16.8 

17.1 

100,8 

93.0 

534 

398 

57 

IOlO 

114 

ft.a 

7 li 

ifM 7 

87.8 


4 Population sot estimated. 
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Birtk$ md d 0 ath§ of stiWdH^g), with raie» per i^OOO popuJhtian, and 

infant mortalityt in the birth reyietration area in continental United BtateSf 1926 — 
Cautiuued 



Numiifir, 1»15G 

Kate per 1,000 population 

Deaths un* 









dcr lyear 






1 



per 1,000 

Area 


Deaths 

Births 

Deatlut j 

births 


Births 

All ages 

|g 

gi: 

1036 

1925 

1626 

1625 

1926 

1925 

KiciwTRATioN atiia—oontd- 










Virginia--Coutinueci. 

Norfolk... 

2. filO 

1,8(57 

503 

226 

14.4 

15 3 

10 7 

10 5 

00.0 

96.8 

}’ott)r$l>urg.. 


86 

17,2 

19.7 

1(>.3 

15.1 

137.4 

m.8 

PortBKiouth. 

930 

60(4 

101 

15 r> 

17. 1 

11.6 

10 9 

108 6 

95.3 

Kichiuoml.... 

4.004 

3,U35 

4;io 

21.2 

%» 

10.1 

14.7 

107.4 

00.5 

iloanoke... 

1,810 

065 

187 

26 2 

30. .5 

1.** 6 

14.4 

103.3 

9 ;). 4 


107 

300 

26 

15.8 

14.4 

29 2 

2r». 3 

ir>5 7 

10*1.0 

Washington* 

Abouijjon.. _ ___ 

418 

235 

23 

25.0 

24. 4 

114 

1.".3 

55.0 

53.0 

Bollin<(hain. 

008 

:m 

36 

28 1 

2.5.9 

14 0 

14 6 

69.2 

50:1 

Kvorctl. 

585 

381) 

31 

19.8 

20. 3 

12.8 

31 4 

.53.0 

4A8 

liotjuiain -. 

251 

107 

IH 

22 2 

19 3 

6 5 

10 4 

71.7 

70.1 


4,m 

2. IfiT 

3.564 

1,514 

1,2H5 

228 

(*) 

(*) 

i*) 

(*) 

40.7 

44.9 

... 

f^nokanc.. 

142 

19.6 

20 6 

13 9 

12.7 

65.6 

54.7 

iV'oinii. 

2.2?0 

168 

20 6 

21 2 

12 1 

12 0 

48.6 

4A0 

Vanoonvor..... 

312 

158 

12 

30.9 

20.0 

10 0 

10.8 

38.6 

43,6 

Walla Walla. 

304 

2:« 

14 

10.6 

to 4 

15 0 

13 0 

46.1 

78.3 

Yakima . 

080 

340 

61 

29 4 

27.4 

15.1 

15.3 

89.7 

77.3 

Wo.-il Viyirtnia, 








113.0 


Uluciloid. 

400 

281 

53 

23.7 

30.0 

14.2 

13 5 

104.3 

i SbariestoD.... 

1,:«(» 

H5l 

135 

20.4 

28.6 

16.8 

16.5 

101.0 

97.1 

CKirkslHirg. 

7(10 

■m 

ca 

21 8 

;*o 3 

12 3 

12.6 

06.2 

71.7 

Fairmont.' . 

:>74 

55.12 

4.5 

2»5.7 

20.0 

15 4 

14.5 

78.4 

75.1 


l.t^i 

000 

170 

25 7 

26.3 

i:j. 9 

15.4 

101.1 

109.8 

UuuUngton...j 

Mortinsbiirg... 

381 

231 

47 

28.0 

20.1 

It) 9 

20.0 1 122.4 

165. $ 

Morgantown ..i 

4^2 i 

224 

.Tl ! 31 3 

.37 0 

15 9 

36 7 

. 74.7 

Ka» 

Mouiuii) Villa.1 

aifi 1 

l,Vi 


29 2 

:*1.8 

13.2 

12 1 


61.8 

Farkrrsburg.' 

578 1 

[ 410 ’ 

00 

S« 9 

2:1 2 i 

19 1 ' 

14.5 

! 103.8 

85.0 

Wheeling. 

1, 458 

IMri 

126! («; 

29.1 

(.') 

17.8 

; 8d4 

83.6 

Wistuimtn: 








! 


Appleton.. 

400 • 300 

30 

i :j 

1 21.7 

14 0 12 8 

, 00.1 

72 9 

A‘*hirjnd. 

200 

210 


25,6 

28 3 

19.3 

23 2 

1 93 1 

77.0 

Beloit.. 

48? 

268 

Mi 

; 19 2 

21.; 

lao 

1(14 

, 7vH.O 

70.9 

Kan (*laire.. 

622 

372 

-J3 

27 5 

30.5 

i 16 5 

17.2 

GO 1 

57. 1 

Fond du _-. 

(>7() 

M585 

304 

X\ 

• *>.5 5 

27 G 

i 14.9 

15.3 

1 78 4 

m,2 

rinuifi Ttiiv 

500 


1 'ill 7 

1 28.3 

1 17.2 

1.7 

1 

81.2 

75.3 

JanoHvillo...... 

'415 

254 

28 ; 10 0 

19 r 

uo 

12 2 

67.5 

f,5.« 

Kiinotiha . 

1,015 
075 

416 

1 78 

i 10.» 

21 9 

7.9 

7.fi 

76,8 

55 6 

La^roaso- .. 

615 

1 63 

i 32.1 

31 5 

20.2 

17.1 

64.6 

64.8 

Madison... 

J,2i)8 

740 

! 85 

27.:* 

27 0 

15 7 

12.9 

05.5 

43 3 

Maniiowiic... 

512 

! 260 

1 40 

! 22.7 

21 1 

11.K 

10.5 

95.7 

69.4 

Marinettn. 

278 

! * 184 

20 1 2 a 1 

25 0 

13.5 

12,6 

73.3 

76.5 

Milvrsukfio.. 

11.330 

5 . 7:10 

m 

I 21 0 

21 7 

11.1 

10. 9 

75 5 

81.5 

Oshkoah. 

820 

400 

40 

1 24.7 

2:1 4 

H 9 

13.0 

56 1 

46.0 


1.348 

809 

600 

JOS { 10.3 

20.3 

9.5 

8.4 

80.6 

62.0 

..—_ 

3G5 

.'>9 

3:*. 8 

25 4 

11) 7 

11.9 

72.6 

62.9 

... 

fetevitim P^nt. 

320 

172 

20 

24.2 

25.0 

13. t) 

10 8 

81.3 

71.2 

Bupetlor. 

750 

417 

50 

C) 

19.6 

(n 

11.5 

6.5,9 

67 8 

WfAilkfMllH 

328 

205 

25 

21. H 

22,7 

13 0 

9.9 

76.0 

62.9 

Waiianu....* 

605 

270 

49 

29.8 

30. 5 

13 7 

12.8 

81.0 

76.7 

West AlUs. 

450 

154 

28 

23.9 

24.1 

8.0 

7.3 

61.0 

65.6 

Wyamiag: 

Caspar.. .... 

551 

101 

31 

(«) 


(‘) 

(•) 

61.9 

M.0 

4B.7 

C^hskua. 

353 

147 

S6 

22.5 

25.4 

0.4 

U.4 

102.0 


aPo{miUiUq]| i)QI eeUumIted, 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Milk ordinance construed ,—(Georgia Supreme Court; Leontas v. 
Mayor and Aldermen of City of Savannah, 138 S. E. 154; decided 
May 5, 1927.) An ordinance of the city of Savannah authorized the 
health officer to adopt and publish such regulations as he deemed 
proper and necessary to insure the suitableness for consumption as* 
human food of all milk and cream intended for consumption in the 
city, and to prohibit within the city the sale of milk or cream contrary 
to such regulations. The ordinance also empowered the health 
officer, if upon inspection he found conditions to be such as, in his 
opinion, rendered milk or cream unsuitable or unsafe for human 
food and warranted its exclusion from sale in the city, to absolutely 
prohil)it the sale thereof until such time as the reason for the exclu¬ 
sion had, in his opinion, ceased. In a case involving the said ordi¬ 
nance, the sup^'cme <*ourt held that a provision in the ordinance 
that *Hlie action of the health officer hereunder [to] be subject to 
the approval of the sanitary boardreferred to regulations which 
the ordinance authorized the health officer to make, atid did not 
refer to the power conferred upon him to exclude from sale milk or 
cream which he found upon inspection to be unsuitable or unsafe 
for human food. The court stated that **This [latter] power is 
conferred directly by the mayor and eouncil of tln^ (*ity upon this 
officer by this ordinance, and the same does not require the approval 
of the sanitary board before it can be exercised by the health officer.^* 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Report of the Committee on Methods for the Bacterial Analyses of Milk and 
Milk Products.—John W. Rice, chairman, ]>. W. Korn, and (», W. KnuiBcy. 
Third Annual Report (19‘27j Pennsylvania Association of Dairy and Milk In¬ 
spectors, Harrisburg, Pa., pp. 72 76. (Ab.stract by Ralph E. Irwin.) 

The results obtained by the use of one type of methylene blue ai)paratu8 used 
by the milk indu.stry to determine the quality of market milk were compared 
with actual bacterial counts which were run in parallel. Standard methoda of 
milk analyses were used. 

Conclusions: ‘^1) The grades or clas-s de.signations of milk, a« proposal for 
the milk grader, arc entirely too large to enable piiblic health officials to control 
a city milk supply under standard.s such as arc defined by the Model Milk Ordi- 
Tiaoce of the Sl ate; (2) the i!iconsistcncie.s which exist between the time to dccolor- 
ization of methylene blue and the plate counts reveal the fact that it is not so 
much the number of bacteria which are |>rescnt in the milk as it is the predomi¬ 
nating kind of bacteria which is RUgge.stcd by the grading tests; (3) ther^ seems 
to be no short-cut, royal road to efficient control of market milk in an up-to-date 
community. To the best of our knowledge there is only ojje substitute for the 
services of a trained bacteriologist in milk-control work, and that is another well- 
trained and efficient bacteriologist.” 



July s. im 
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Eeporl of OomiftiUee 4>n Hygioae and Dairy Methoda. —C. 1. Cobee, chair¬ 
man, C. R. Hostetter, H. B. Mitchell, W. A. Morgan, and H. B. Steele. Third 
Annual Report (1927) Pennsylvania Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, 
Harrisburg, Pa., pp. 112-113. 

'‘The committee recognizes the need of a greater uniformity of milk regulations 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

'‘The committee recommends: (1) That in order adequately to supervise the 
Pasteurization of milk within the Commonwealth, the operators of Pasteurizing 
plants be required to take an examination given by the Pennsylvania State 
College and demonstrate their efficiency in the processes of Past<njnzation before 
they be permitted to operate such a plant within the State; (2) that the Director 
of Public Health of the State of Pennsylvania conduct investigations leading 
to the approval of satisfactory types of Pasteurizing equipment, and Uiat as 
rapidly as fmssible the dealers be required to discontinue the use of equipment 
that is not satisfactory; (3) that, so far as possible, all dairy-barn score cards, 
milk-plant score cards, and other material used in milk-inspection work be 
uniform; (4) that a high standard be required and maintained in the ranks of 
thos^', who arc responsible for sanitary milk-control work, and that the ins}>ectors 
be required to pass an examination demonstrating their fitness for the position. “ 

Report of Committee on Paeteurization.— R. E. Irwin, W. Englert, G. W. 
Grim, J. .1. 8kelly, and C. W. Sclemcyer. Third Annual Report (1927) Penn¬ 
sylvania Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, pp. 143-164. (Abstract by 
F. J. Moss.) 

Bhort accounts arc given of municipal cooperation in employment of milk 
inspectors of the increase in the tuberculin testing of dairy cattle under the 
Official Modified Accredited Area Plan, and of the present record of departments 
of our National Government with respect to the definition of Pasteurized milk. 

On September 10, 1926, the Reick-McJunkin Dairy Co., of Pittsburgh, re¬ 
quested i^ermission of the Pennsylvania Department of Health to use the Electro- 
pure Process of milk treatnnmt. The secretary of health appointed a committee 
to investigate the efficiency of the prtx'ess, and on April 13, 1926, the committee 
report was presented. I'his report gave a descriptitm of the ajiparatus used and 
a record of the results obtained in the experimental plant operated in the East 
Lil>erty plant of the Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. Milk inoculated with 
diphtheriip, B. typhosus^ and hemolytic streptococcus, B. tuherndosis (bovine and 
human), B, coli, and B, aerogenen was used in measuring the efficiency of 
the process. Temperatures of 150^* F., 156® F., and 100® F., were used, and the 
retention period in the electric heater varied between 8 and 10 seconds. Sections 
are quoted from that part of the report giving a de.scription of the construction 
and operation of the equipment. 

The conclusions and rec<mimendations of the committee are stated in full, and 
it was their opinion, based upon results of experimental work, that the process 
was a reasonably safe metliod for the Pasteurization of milk, and merited a thor¬ 
ough trial under commercial conditions, as well as continued investigation as 
to its efficiency in destroying the tubercle bacillus. 

On December 21, 1926, the committee submitted its final report. This report 
l^vcs the results of experimental work with B, coli and B. tubercxdosis. The 
construction and operation of the experimental plant were the same as described 
in the committee report submitted April 13, 1926. Observations on the com¬ 
mercial use oi the Elcctropure Process were made in the Thirtietli Street plant 
and the Charleroi plant of the Rieok-McJunkin Dairy Co. Samples of treated 
and untreated milk were collected to determine the total number of bacteria and 
of B, coH present. Samples wen‘ also collected from the Forl>es Street plant of 

60827®--27-^2 
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tlie Eieek«M€Junki» Buxry €o. to shm tiie mnalts obtulned by tbe biiwtjiiig of 
milk to 145® F, for 30 minutee in one type of horizontal eoil vat jPasteurii^r. 

It was Hie concinsion the committee that the results of the work set forth , 
in the final report confirmed the opinion given in the foniter report, namdy., that 
the method known as the Eleciropure Prooeas was a reasonably «ife method 
for the Pasteurization of milk. The bacteriological results obtained in a study 
of the process under commercial conditions confirm this opinion and support 
the findings obtained under experimental conditions. 

The recommendations contained in this report are listed and are ess^tially 
the same as those given in the first report. On Dcoemlier 21, 1026, the Advisory 
Health Board approved the report of the committee with the exception of the 
recommendation which peHained to the approval the process, but agreed to 
allow the restricted use of the process under permit. 

A description is given of the process of visc;oiizing milk, together with an 
agreemanl form useci in promoting the use of the process. It is ciatmed that 
this product is more digestible and more easily assimilated, A bottle of milk 
with a large cream separation is obtained, due to the fact tliat Hie cream is of 
greater volume per iicrcentage of fouticafat than imviseolized erc^am. A state¬ 
ment issued by the director and chief chemist, bureau of foods and cliemistry, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, outlines the position of the State 
officials, as follows: ^‘This sale of so-called viscoliacd milk, as recently adopted 
by certain distributors, is declared by the officials of the Pennsylvania Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to be unlawful and a fraud on the consiimerK of milk." 
The position taken by the Pennsylvania Department of Agricuiturc in rcifereiice 
to the sale of so-called viscoiized milk is apjiroved by tiic secretary of health, 
Pennsylvania Department of Health, 

A list is given of inspection points to be observed by milk-piant inspectors, and 
data are given which were obtained from the inapcctlon of 300 niilk-treatmcnt 
plants. 

A State-wide Milk Survey.—Frank C. Wilson, Director, Milk Lalwratory. 
Monthly Bulletin, Indiana State Board of Health, volume 30, No. 3, March, 
1927, pp. 37-38. {Abstract by H. A. Whittaker.) 

The author outlines the information collected during a survey of the iriilksup- 
^ies of practicaliy every city in the State with a {>opulation of 600 or more. 
The information procured covered the foUowing points: (a) Total consump¬ 
tion of milk; (6) amount of milk Pasteurized; (c) amount of milk raw; (d) 
source of supply, that is, proportion direct from producers and from ccmtral 
plants; (c) types of Pasteurizers employed; (/) whether or not recording ther¬ 
mometers are used on Pasteurizers; (g) clarification and filtration of milk; (h) 
is milk ordinance in effect; (i) by wiiom is ordinance enforced; (j) provisions of 
ordinance, such as licensing of milk dealers, requirements for Pasteurization 
and tuberculin testing, standards for milk, and physical examinations of dairy 
workers, etc. The information given in this article includes a report on dthw 
of 60,000 or more Inhabitants. In next month’s IniUetiri will be reported the 
information on the second group of cities —thorn of 26,000 to 50,000 inlmbitants. 

The autimr states that the information obtained on the cities of this first 
group is very encouraging, showing on tlie whole reasonably satisfactory condi* 
tions of the milk supplies. 

Oyatar InvaatigaHon. —Report of Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Maryland 
State Department of Health, 1926, 19 pages. (Abstract by I. W, MeudelaohxU 

The study of the oyster-bearing waters and oyster* shucking and packing 
^bouses was continued. Tentative conclusions from the invesiigaUoiig are: 
(t) No correlation exists lietwecn water score and oyster score; (2) high oyster 
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BCOtes occur in excellent overlying waters and in the absence of any sanitary 
conditions to justify them; (3) the oyster scores vary with the water tem¬ 
peratures, regardless of location, intensity of pollution, or tidal influences; (4) 
until more definite knowledge is obtained as to the exact significance of the 
oyster score, sanitary survey and quality of water overlying shellfish beds offer 
the only consistent criteria for administrative guidance. 

Special studies on chlorination of shell and shucked oysters started at one of 
the local packing houses in December, 1925, were continued during the early 
part of 1926. 

The Prevalence and Epidemiology of Hookworm and Other Helminthic Infec¬ 
tions in India. Part VI: Burma.—Asa C. Chandlctr. Indian Journal of Medical 
Research, volume 14, No. 3, January, 1927, pp. 733-744. (Abstract by N. R. 
Stoll.) 

The Province of Burma, on the Bay of Bengal, l)ordered on the east by 
Yunnan (China) and Siam, is of quite varied topography and climate, has a 
total area of 233,707 jwpiare miles (slighxly smaller than Texas) and a total 
population of over 13,000,000 (average density 57 per square mile), made up 
of many diffenmt races of people of widely different origins. 

The amount of hookworm infection varies a great deal in different parts of 
Burma—in the 10 different localitie.s studied, from 18 per cent incidence, with 
an average egg count of all examined of 21 per gram, to 100 per cent in two 
areas each of which siiowed about 1,380 eggs per gram. These rank as very 
distinctly low average infection.s. Of the 741 stools examined, about 29 per 
cent weit' negative, 22 jK'r cent showed less than 100 eggs per gram, and 34 
per cent from 100 to 500 eggs per gram. The climate of all parts of Bunna, 
except a central dry zone (in wdiich live about a third of the people of the Prov¬ 
ince, and thest^ have practically no hookworm), is somowdiat more favorable 
for hookworm propagation than is that of Bengal. There are about eight favor¬ 
able months. The use of latrines by the native peoples holds down the infection. 
The hookwwm species involveii art' not only iV. amencanus and A. doi^enale^ 
but also A. hraziliem**, 

Ascaru infections in the 10 groups studied range in incidence from 3 to 83 
per cent, and TrirhurtH from 0 to 86 i)er cent. Two stools, presumably human, 
contained Onathosioma eggs. No fluke infections w'ore encountered in 1 to 2 
per cent of the {Xiople, but Taenia infections were fairly common in one group. 

The Prevalence and Epidemiology of Hookworm and Other Helminthic Infec¬ 
tions in India. Part VII: Bihar and Orissa. - Asa C. Chandler. Indian Journal 
of Medical Research, volume 14, No. 3, January, 1927, pp. 745-759. (Abstract 
by N. R. Stoll.) 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa, in northeastern India, extends for about 
500 miles from the hx>thills of the Himalayas on the north to the Province of 
Madras and the Bay of Bengal on the south. It covers an art^a of 111,809 
square miles (about as large as Arizona or Italy), and harbors a population of 
about 38,000,000 ixirsons, al:K)ut 83 per cent of whom are Hindus. 

In all 16 different localities studied, the incidence of infection was liigh, rang¬ 
ing from 60 to 100 jKJr cent. The intensity of infection was uniformly low, 
however, only three stools in over 1,000 examined showing counts over 2,000 
eggs per gram. In view of the fact ‘'that the habits of the people arc such as 
to lead to easy acquisition of infection almost everywhere, it is only the long 
dry season (only 4^ to 5 months ai*e favorable for hookw'orm propagation), 
when reinfection is stopped, that can l>e thanked for the low degree of infection.” 
It is Suggested that tlm people l>c encouraged to make a practice of standing 
on the stones or rocks and passing the stools over the edges instead of standing 
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m grouiul beside the roak«L. It i& belkved that most of llie infection is 
acquired while standing, during defecation, on previously polluted spots. 

Ascaria in the groups studied varied from 0 to 93 per cent incidence, and 
Trickuris from 0 to 94 per cent. Otter hdmlathic infectionB encountered 
included Strongyloides, Gnatkostoma^ TrichosironglyxtSy Hymenolepia nana and 
//. diminuia, and Fasciolopsia buski. 

The Prevalence and Epidemiology of flookworm and Other Helminthic Infec¬ 
tions in India. Part Vni: United Provinces of Agra and Ondh. —Asa C. Cimr^ 
dlcr, Indian Journal of Medical Research, volume 14, No. 3, January, 1927, 
pp. 761-773. (Abstract by N. R. Stoll.) 

The United Proviiices of Agra and Oudh He in tlie northern part of India 
between Bihar on the east and the Punjab on the west. The told area is 
112,440 square miles, which is a little less than that of the British Isles, and tljc 
population in 1921 was 46,510,668. 

In the 11 areas studied, hookworm incidence varic<l from 3 to 94 per cent, 
but the inteiisit3^ is low, only 15 stools of 823 examined showing over 2,000 
eggs per gram. The higliest indices of infection occur in the submontane areas 
and in the Gangelic plain north of the Ganges, particularly in the East. Here 
there is a fair rainfall every year, concentrated sufficiently to ktjep the grottnd 
continually moist for several months. The suggestion is made that a hopeful 
and practical method of reducing infec*tion lies in the encouragement of the 
habit of wearing shoes w'hen visiting defecation areas. 

Ascaris infections varied from 0 to 80 per cent and Trichurts from 0 to 7 per 
cent in the 11 areas studied. Trichodr 0 ngylti 8 f Taania^ //. dimtrwtaf and aa 
unidentified fluke were also encountered. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 25. 1927 


^Summary 0 / informaiion received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended June ^5, 1927^ and corresponding week of 1926. (From (M 
Weekly Health Index^ June 29, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce) 


Weskendod 
Judo 25, 1927 

Policies in force... 67, 670, 218 

Number of death claims... 12, 743 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 8 


Correspoitdiiig 
week 1926 

64, 836, 039 
12, 056 
9.7 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 96^ 1997^ infant mortality^ annual death rede, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Index, June 29, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Departmeid of Commerce) 


City 


Total (m cities) 


Akron .. 
Albany*. 


Atlanta . .. 
White. . 
Colored 
Baltimore *. 
White... 
Colored. 
Birmingham 
White... 


Colored. 

Boston .. 

Bridgeport . 

ButTaio . 

ramliridge. 

(^amdeii . 

Canton. 

(Chicago *-... 

('inclnnati... 

('levetand . 

t'olumbus. 

Dallas . 

White. 

Colored . 

Dayton . 

I>eiiv6r . 

l>e« Moines .. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

K1 l»fiso. 

Erie ... 

Fall River*. 

Flint . 

Fort Worth. 

White. 

('•olored. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 

White. 

Colored-. 

Indlanaiiolis. 

White. 


Colored. 

Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

White. 

C<olored._. 

Kansas City. Mo... 

Knosville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Eos Angeles. 

Louis ville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis.... 

White. 

Colored. 


Week ended June 
25, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
i.tXX). 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
jnortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 26, 
1927* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate» 

W't^k 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

6,331 

11 2 

* 11.2 

672 

»712 

♦ 55 

36 



6 

3 

66 

30 

13.0 

l6. i 

2 

1 

42 

65 



12 

8 


34 



4 

3 


31 

<•> 


K 

5 


186 

11.8 

14. 5 

23 

16 

71 

140 


12.7 

17 

12 

66 

46 

(») 

25 0 

6 

4 

93 

♦52 

15.0 

20.8 

8 

11 


25 


16.1 

Fj 

4 


37 

(«) 

29.5 

3 

7 


173 

11 4 

11.7 

25 

26 

70 

22 



3 

5 

SO 

136 

12.8 

13.4 

18 

10 

76 

21 

8.8 

14 5 

4 

2 

71 

31 

12.2 

10.7 

2 

2 

34 

19 

8.8 

7.6 

1 

4 

24 

671 

11 3 

9.0 

79 

56 

68 

111 

14.0 

13 3 

20 

8 

125 

177 

9.4 

10.9 

21 

28 

m 

7H 

14.0 

9.9 

3 

5 

28 

47 

11 7 

11.3 

5 

5 


39 


10.7 

5 

5 


8 

(«) 

15,4 

0 

0 


46 

13.3 

ll.H 

7 

5 

115 

♦56 

11 7 

il 0 

11 

4 


20 

7 0 

8.9 

1 

2 

17 

261 

9 8 

10 9 

37 

37 

68 

26 

11.8 

’ 8 3 

2 

2 

43 

34 

1.5 6 

17 7 

11 

13 


20 



1 

3 

20 

2.'i 

9i8 

11. 1 

4 

5 

71 

17 

6.2 

6 5 

7 

1 

114 

31 

9.9 

9 8 

2 

5 


2H 


10 1 

1 

5 

. 


(•) 

8.2 

1 1 

0 


28 

9.2 

10.0 

I 2 

2 

29 

46 



' 5 

7 


32 



( 5 

6 


14 

(«) 


' 0 

1 


101 

14 1 , 

. 9 i’ 

! 6 

5 

47 

83 


H.2 

' 5 

.3 

45 

18 

■ '(«) ■■ 1 

15.4 I 

1 1 

2 

01 

.69 

9 6 j 

11.3 

! 10 

9 

75 

32 

14 3 

11 1 

' 2 

0 

39 

26 


9 7 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

(•) 

17,8 ' 

i 2 

0 

301 

93 

12 7 

It 0 

i 11 

7 


24 

12 3 


' 2 



20 


1 1 



4 



' 1 



262 


35 

17 

100 

59 

9.6 

" '13 i' 

0 

14 

0 

40 


11.1 

0 

7 

0 

1 19 

1 (») 

24.4 

0 

7 

0 

16 

7.1 

11.8 

0 

0 

0 

17 

8.4 

11.5 

2 

,3 

53 

66 

19.2 

25.0 

5 

13 


37 


20.6 

3 

5 


29 

(*) 

33 1 

2 

8 



Chties left blank are not in the registration area for births. 


J Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

; Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. 

’Data for 60 cities. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths lor weekended Friday, Juno 24, 1027. . . . j #• 

, * In the dties for which deaths are sliown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing peroeotages of the total jwpulatlon. Atlanta, W; Baltimore, 16, Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort 
Worth, 14: Houston, 25; lodianaiiolis, U; Kansas City, Kans., 14; KnoxviUe, IS; Louisville, 17; Mem¬ 
phis, 36; NashvOle, 50; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; end Washington. D, O., 26. 
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Veaihs fnm all causes in certain large cities of the UnUed Stales during ike week 
ended June S5y 19^7^ injant mariality, annual dscUk ratSy and eompairison with 
corresponding week 0 / 1926 —Continued. 


City 

'Week ended June 
26, 1027 

Annual ^ 
death j 
rati^per 
1,000. 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1026 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
June 25, 
1027 

Total ' 
deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

(Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Milwaukee... 

no 

10.8 

9.2 1 

7 

11 

S3 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville». 

00 

41 

10 0 
1115 

a4 1 
10.8 1 

4 

6 

6 

6 

23 

White.-. 

24 


17.0 

3 

2 


Coloi’od .. ... ... 

17 

(«) 

26.7 

3 

4 


New Bedford ... .... 

18 

7,0 

10.5 

2 

3 

35 

Now Havcii-.-. 

38 

10.7 j 

0.7 

3 

4 

42 

Now Orleans... 

128 

15. 7 

16.0 

16 

10 


White... 

74 


13.6 

0 

0 


Colored.-... 

54 

(«) 

2t> 3 

7 

7 ^ 


New York-... 

1,253 

10.0 

10.8 

152 

145 

63 

Bronx Wough.... 

140 

8.4 

10.0 i 

10 

i 15 

32 

Brooklyn borough. 

440 

10. i 

8.H ^ 

62 

1 40 

64 

Mauhat tan borough. 

f)14 

14. B 

14. J 

66 < 

i 68 

77 

QuecJis borough. 

no 

7.5 

7.8 i 

12 


51 

Kiehmorid borough . 

34 

J2.1 

13 0 

2 

1 2. 

37 

Newark, N. J... 

m 

11 0 

8 4 i 

13 

i IS' 

64 

Oakland... 

40 

0.0 

0 0 

6 

1 9 

70 

Oklahoma Oily. 

45 



3 

! 2 


Omaha..-. 

42 

10 0 

10.1 

3 

2 

3 :) 

Paterson. 

27 

9.8 

12 0 

2 

2 

35 

Philttdeiphia.. 

4(H 

10.3 

11.8 

19 

42 

25 

Pittsburgh. 

152 

1 12.3 

1 ' 


18 

35 

Portland, Oreg...-. 

09 



1 

! 0 

5 

0 

Providence. 

fi6 

iQ.4 

12.7 

1 7 

7 

59 

Richmond..... 

4H 

13.0 

36.3 

3 

9 

40 

White... 

24 


1 15.2 

1 

4 

20 

Colored... 

24 

(•) ' 

19.0 

2 

5 

76 

Roche-stor.... 

07 

10 8 

1 UO 

3 

10 

25 

8i. lamte. 

IHO 

11 2 

1 lao 

16 

15 


St Pan!. 

57 

1 11.9 

31.4 

1 

5 

0 

Salt Lake City * .... 

24 

! 0 2 

9.8 

2 

1 2 

30 

Ban Antonio... 

51 

12 6 

1X0 

12 

! 15 


Diego. 

32 

14.5 

10.9 

3 

1 2 

84 

San Francisco. 

129 

11.7 

11.8 

11 

i * 

m 

Schenectady. 

27 

15.1 

iai 

2 

1 3 

00 

Seattle.-. 

72 



1 

1 4 

10 

Somerville..... 

21 

16 . 7 ' 

1 7.3 

0 

I 1 

0 

Spokane. 

31 

14.8 

1 14.8 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield, Mas:5... 

30 

10 0 

11.1 

1 

5 

15 

Syracuse. 

40 

12.2 

12.7 

2 

5 


T:^comn.-. 

20 

0.7 

8.0 

1 

2 

24 

Toledo. 

06 

11,3 

12.0 

6 

9 

58 

Trenton.. ..... 

47 

17.9 

n.3 

5 

4 

87 

Washington, D. C. 

101 

9.8 

13,2 

10 

U 

68 

White. 

53 


It. 1 

5 

6 

42 

Cc4ored. 

48 

(«) ; 

10 5 

5 

6 

92 

Wate^rbury... 

18 



3 

5 

71 

Wilmington, Del.. 

20 

rzo 

. 93 ' 

3 

2 

74 

Worisester. 

40 

323 

14.0 

3 

12 

36 

Yonkers. 

15 

6.6 

0.0 

3 

1 

08 

Youngstown. 

21 

05 

7.0 

2 


28 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, June 24,1027. 







^ In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1930 constituted tiM 
following percentages of the total populutionr Atlanta, 31, Baltiinore, 15; Birmingbazn, 99; Dallas, 19; 
Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapohs, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; f^ulsviJle, If; 
Memphis, 39; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. 25. 






































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or ctmtrol disease tnthotd 
knowledge^of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preliminary, imd the figures are subject to change when later returns arc received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended July 2, 1927 


PIPBTHEUIA 

('jjses 

Alabama. 15 

AriEOoa.....-.* 3 

Afkansiw. 3 

California. 71 

Colorado. 23 

('‘onuectunit... 31 

Delaware. 1 

Flnrida. 12 

Georgia. H 

Illinois. 105 

Indiana. 13 

Iowa ‘. 6 

Kansas. 0 

Louisiana. 10 

Maine. 5 

Maryland*. 59 

Massachusetts . OH 

Michigan.-. 00 

Minnesota. 22 

Mississippi. 3 

Missouri’.-. 2 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska... .. 4 

New Jersey. 82 

New Mexico. l 

New York». 84 

North C'arolina. 17 

Oklahoma’. 4 

Oregon . 0 

Pennsylvania. 133 

Rhode Island. 0 

Bouth Carolina. 8 

Bouth Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 9 

Texas . 9 

Utah*. 3 

Vermont. i 

Washington . 8 

West Virginia.. 6 

Wisconsin. 22 

1 Week ended Friday. 


* Exclusive of Kansas City and St. Loui.H. 


influenza 

Caaoa 


Aiahiiraa. 5 

Arkansas. . 10 

(^Uiforuia. 10 

('onnccticui . 2 

Florida... 2 

Ooorgm. 21 

Illinois . 66 

Kansas... 1 

Ivouisiana . 41 

Maine . 1 

Maiyland*. 1 

Mas.suchusettK. I 

Michigan. 3 

Minnoiifpta. 2 

New Jersey. 5 

Oklahoim’.. . 6 

Oregon. 10 

South t’^arohna. 96 

Tennessee.-. 12 

Texas. 1 

Wiwt Virginia . 14 

WLsconsin. 3 

MEAHLKS 

Alabama. 62 

Arkansas .. , 49 

California .-.-. 207 

<*olorado. 73 

(’oimecticut . 47 

Delaware.-. I 

Flwida..-. 16 

Georgia. 33 

Idaho .. 4 

Illinois . 271 

Indiana. 34 

Iowa *. 52 

Kansas. 174 

Ixiuisiana. 103 

Maine. 101 

Maryland» . 20 

» Exclusive of New York City. 

• ’ Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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MEASLJSS—continued Cases 

Massachusetts. 364 

Michigau. 16S 

Minnesota... 70 

Missouri *. 23 

Montana. 27 

Ncbruska. 26 

New Jersey. 3t 

New Mexico. 61 

New York >. 443 

North Carolina. 698 

Oklahoma <. 79 

Oregon...,. 60 

Pennsylvania. 298 

South Carolina.-... 205 

South Dakota. 25 

Tennessee. 12 

Texas... 25 

Utah 1. 3 

Vermont. S2 

Washington. 317 

West Virginia.*. . 78 

Wisconsin.. 415 

Wyoming. 13 


MENrNOCK'OCXrS MENINGITLS 

Alabama. 

Arizona.... 

Arkansas... 

California..... 

Connecticut. 

Georgia. 

Iiiaho . 

liilnois,. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Maryland >. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Montana... 

New Jersey. 

North Carolina.. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin... 


1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 


rOLlOMTIUTlS 


Arkansas. 4 

California. 14 

Georgia. 1 

IHinoIs. 4 

Kansas. 2 

toutsiana. 6 

Massacbosetts. 2 

MlcbJtan. i 

New Mexteo. 2 

OklahciDia^...- 2 

FettJisylvania. i 

Carolina. 4 

. 3 


* Week ended Friday. 

XBxdttSive ef Kansas City and St. Z^ouis. 


scARLEt raviR Cases 

Alabama. .. 8 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas. 1 

Caliliomia...,. 73 

Colorado. 99 

Connecticut. 23 

Delaware..... 2 

Florida. a 

Georgia. 15 

Idaho. 1 

Tllinoia . 132 

Indiana. 39 

lowa>. 13 

Kansas . 35 

I.ouislena.....• 2 

Maine. 34 

Maryland 1. 23 

Massjuhusotts. 271 

Michigan. 150 

Minnesota. 95 

Mississippi. 1 

Missouri’. 8 

Montana. 9 

Nebraska.- 24 

New Jersey. ISO 

New Moxii ‘0 ... 10 

New York*. 121 

North (Jai’oUna.... 14 

Oklahoma <. 14 

Oregon. 8 

Pennsylvania . 281 

Khode Iskind...,.. 24 

South Carolina. 5 

South Dakota. 17 

Tennessee.--. 7 

Texas. 8 

Utah 1. 6 

Vermont.* 8 

Washington. 31 

West Virginia . 21 

Wisconsin. 06 

Wyoming. 6 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama. 13 

Arkansas. 8 

California—. 10 

Colorado. 1 

Florida. 14 

Georgia.. 9 

Idaho. 1 

niinois.L. 13 

Indiana.18 

Iowa*. 17 

Kansas... 22 

Louisiaim_ 2 

Maryland *. | 

Michigan. 22 

Minnemta. I 

Mississippi. I 

Missouri •. 19 

> Bxdoslve of New York City. 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and TuImu 
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Cutset 

Montana....— 0 

Nohrasica. 21 

New York »j. 4 

Nortb OsioUiia.. 10 

Okiaboma^.,*.. 24 

Oregon . 14 

South, Carolina..*_ 3 

Tcnncsgee. 8 

Texas. 10 

Utah». 12 

Washington.— J?7 

West Virginia.-.. 52 

Wtscomin. 18 

Wyoming. 2 


TTrHOin ITKVEll 


Alobaina. 63 

Arirona.—.- 13 

Arkansas.-. 30 

CalifornH.-. 0 

Colorado . 4 

(’onruiciiciit. 2 

Delaware. 2 

Florida. 8 

Georgia. 64 

Idaho . 1 


imxofD rgvKE^oontixmedl 

Illinois --- 

Indiana.. .. .... 

Kansas . 

Louisiana..... 

Maine. .... 

Maryland 1... ... _ 

MAUisaoluaetts... 

Miehigan. 

Minr.CMda.... 

Mississippi.. 

Miseouri *..... 

Montana_____ 

Nebraska ... 

New Jersey . . . .... 

New Mcxho.. 

New York * .... 

North Carolina , . ... 

Okiahoira^ .... 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvsnia., ... 

Poutb Carolina .... 

Tennessee . .. .. 

Teum . - . 

Washington . 

West Virginia _ . ... 

W'lsroiisin. ... .. . 


Ca!«is 

26 

6 

8 

37 

1 

8 

0 

3 

1 

37 

1 

2 

2 

0 

5 
7 
51 
44 

3 

22 

»« 

106 

19 

7 

11 

6 


Reports for Week Ended June 25, 1927 


i<miTnj:RiA (’ases 

District of CoUimbiu. 6 

Norih Dakota. 2 

XfKA.«LK8 

DistriiH of Oltimbia. h 

North Dakota...30 

SCARLET FKVER 

District of Columbia... 14 

North Dakota.— - 18 


su^n!,.x Ca^fps 

Dr:trlet of f'lunbi,:. 10 

Norlii Dukot:* . ... ... ..... 6 

TV »r VI i; 

IVlnct of <'('linnt)j«. I 

North i>akoU.. 1 


SUMMARY or MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following suiumary of monthly State reiKvrts in published w’wkly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current wt'ck 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

8|)inal 

xuoniu- 

gitis 

Diph- 

thcria 

1 InOu- 
enxa 

i 

I 

1 j 

1 Ma- 1 
laria 

1 

1 

Men- i 
sle.s 

P»4* 1 
; iagm 

1 

1 Polio* j 
rnye- i 
litis 

j I 1 

i Scarlet! Small- 
fever 1 pox 

j ! 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Jonnary, 7887 



1 








Colora^lo 


61 

2 


1.156 


1 

729 

68 

5 

February, 7887 


i 







1 

Colorado...,. 


67 

3 


4.311 


3 

1 702 

48 

2 

Di^aware. 


5 

7 


17 

r 

0 

158 

1 

1 

Afard, 7M7 







[ 




Ohio.,. 

18 

621 

107 


033 

1 

2 

2.398 

232 

35 

April, tm 







j 


Ohio. 

9 

478 

215 

l! 

B78 


1 

1,752 

; 170 

46 


»Week ended Friday. . , , 

> Bxdkigtve of Kanaaa City and St. Louis. 


» Kxclusivo of Now York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 








































































Valy 8, im 1832 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES—Continued 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

lxi0U- 

ensa 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

tever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

lever 

May, tm 











Alabama_ 


70 

155 

129 

953 

83 

0 

30 

101 

101 

Colorado_ 


00 



1,332 


0 

689 

38 

40 

Idaho.. 

4 

9 

i 


' '248 


0 

56 

52 

11 

Indiana_ 

1 

81 

63 


687 


0 

472 

443 

8 

gftimftR_ 

4 

29 

38 


3,828 

1 

1 

267 

85 

12 

Louisiana. 

1 

78 

55 

88 

255 

40 

7 

21 

20 

76 

Mississippi. 


27 

1,357 

5,646 

1,760 

1,286 

4 

29 

31 

140 

Missouri_ 

12 

166 

16 

3 

954 


2 

339 

60 

57 

North Carolina 

1 

52 


3 

7,220 


0 

68 

179 

87 

Oklahoma *. 

2 

17 

165 

97 

1,287 

46 

1 

101 

165 

89 

Oregon__ .. 

6 

42 

70 

1 

1,296 


0 

117 

72 

25 

South DakotA 


13 

6 


342 


0 

121 

16 

2 

Virginia--. 

2 

83 

1.301 

86 

3,698 

39 

4 

121 

172 

50 

Washington.. 

22 

46 1 

29 


1,844 ! 


1 

1 

175 

195 

14 


1 KicJusire of Oklahoroo City and Tulsa. 


Januarv, IW 

Colorado: Cases 

Chicken pox. 235 

Oerman measles. 3 

Impetigo contagiosa. 8 

Mumps. 20 

Paratyphoid fever. 3 

Scabies. 3 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Whooping cough. 11 

Februarv, I9t7 

Chicken pox: 

Colorado. 219 

Delaware. 10 

Oerman measles* 

Colorado. 31 

Impetigo (iontagiosa: 

Colorado. 17 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Colorado. 2 

Mumps: 

Colorado. 40 

Delaware. 2 

Septic sore throat: 

Colorado. 2 

Trachoma 

Colorado. 1 

Whooping cough: 

Colorado. 12 

Delaware. 19 

March, tW 

Ohio: 

Chicken iwx.1,921 

Dysentery. 1 

Geritmn measles. ,507 

I^d poisoning. 22 

Lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Mmnps. 740 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. lOB 

Paratyphoid fever. i 

Trachoma. 3 

Whooping cough. 87 J 


April, tm 

Ohio. Cases 

Chicken pox. 9,844 

(Icrinan measles. .. 068 

lioad jK)iiontng . 12 

leprosy. 1 

lethargic encephalitis. 3 

Mumps. 840 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. . , . TOO 

Paratyphoid fever. I 

Trachoma. 6 

W ho<g>iug cough. 679 


May, tm 

Anthrax 

Louisiana.. 

Chicken pox. 

Alabama. 

Colorado.-. 

Idaho. 

Indiana.. 

Kansas... 

Ixmisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma. 

Omgon. 

South Dakota. 

Virginia.... .. 

Washington. 

Dengue. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Dysentery: 

Louisiana.... 

Mississippi (amebic). 

Mississippi (bacillary). 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon. 

Virginia. 


1 


82 

ITS 

34 

247 

330 

19 

553 

231 

431 

47 

107 

11 

507 

310 

1 

3 

2 

114 

3.451 

17 

2 

328 







































































































1823 




Mm /W^-Oonthmail 


Mof, JM7-^ontinuod 


Ocsnuan 

Oo1ciiik!o. 

Kftose^. 

North CaroUoa.^. 

Washington. 

Hookworm disease: 

I^misianB ..i.. 

Mississippi. 

Virginia.. 

Impetigo contagiiosa* 

Oregon,,. 

lioprosy: 

Louisiana. 

MiHSOuri--,. 

South Dakota. 

Lethargic enoephaliiLs: 

Alabama. 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oregon,. 

Washington. 

Mumps: 

Alabama. 

(.’olorado. 

Idaho. 

indiana . 

Kansas. 

Loulal'ina. 

Mtesissippi... 

Mtsfouri . 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

South Dakota..,. 

Washington. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Idaho,- .. 

Mississippi . 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Colorado . 

Louisiana . 

Puerperal septicemia- 

Mississippi. 

Kabios in animals: 

Idaho. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Oregon . 

W'arfiineton. 


Cases 

63 

40 

41 
1,415 

5 
40B 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

C 

• 

76 

M 

25 

10 

155 

66 

660 

442 

66 

SO 

11 

356 

1 

18 

1 

1 

5t 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 


Kooky Mountain spotted or tick fever: Cases 

Colorado. 5 

Idaho . 5 

Oregon.. 8 

Washington. 1 

Scabies. 

Oregon. 8 

Septic sore throat: 

Colorado. 2 

Kansas. 1 

Missouri. 2 

North Carolma. 13 

Oklahoma... 4 

Oregon. 7 

W^ushmgton. 1 

Tetanus 

Kansas . 1 

Louiaiana. 3 

Missouri .-. 4 

TnichoniH 

LouLsiana . 1 

Mississippi. 6 

M iSMKiri . 6 

North Carolina. 1 

Typhus fi'VtT 

Alabama.-. I 

Vinct'iil's angina 

Kansas. 5 

Oklaho'ua. 6 

Whooping cough; 

Alabama. ^ 

Colomdo . 7^ 

Idaho . ^7 

Indiana. 1^5 

KHtisaa.. ^ 

Louisiana . 121 

Mississippi.2,054 

Missouri .-. 284 

North Carolina—.2,490 

Oklahoma. 88 

Oregon...-. '72 

South Dakota. 35 

Virginia.1*061 

W-oshington. -. 100 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM aTIES 

The 101 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated a^regate 
population of more than 30,966,000. The estimated population of 
the 96 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,295,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 











































































B, 1927 


mu 

Weeks ended June i8, 1987^ and June 19, 1980 


Diphtheria* 

40 States.. 
101 rities.. 

Measles* 

30 States.. 
101 cities.. 
Poliomyelitis. 

39 States.. 
Scarlet fever. 

41 States.. 
101 citias.. 

Smallpox: 

40 States 
101 cities.. 

Typhoid fever. 
40 States.. 
101 cities.. 


Influenza and pneumonia* 

96 cities. 

Smallpox: 

05 cities... 


Cam reported 


Deaths reported 


1 

927 

1926 1 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1,453 

1,065. 


895 

662 

749 

7,403 

13,853 


2; 143 

4,373 


33 

21 


2,074 

2,898 


1,177 

1.360 

, 712 

483 

378 


112 

67 

89 

513 

377 


77 

! 

76 

* 

538 

537 


0 

0 

. 


City reports for week ended June 18^ 1987 

The “estimated exiiectancy” ffiven for diphtheria, poHomyelltw, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of oasca of the disease 
under consideration that may be exiiected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. U 
Is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corre.sponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, tlie epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not tieen received for the full nine years, data are used for os many year.H as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included In obtaining the estimated ex|>octancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufllcient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, Htate, and 
city 


NKW ENOLANI) 

Maine 

Portland. 

New Hampshire' 

Concord. 

Manchc.ster. 

Vermont 

Barre. 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts; 

Boston. 

Fail River. 

^ringheld_ 

Worcester. 

Hhodc Island: 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Now Haven. 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en fWX, 
ceases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diph 

(^ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

thcria 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Influ 

Cases 

re- 

portwl 

lenra 

Deaths 

re- 

porteil 

Mea* 

sics, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumpa 

cases 

re- 

porteii 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

IKMied 

76,333 

’ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22, ,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

83,097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24,089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

779,620 

47 

46 

31 

1 

0 

131 

53 

19 

128.993 

9 

3 

2 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

142,065 

li 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

190,767 

45 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

4 

69,760 

8 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

267,918 

0 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0) 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

100,197 

4 

4 

6 

0 

0 

6 

10 

7 

178.927 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

9 

4 


< No estimato made. 









































1825 yuty8,u»t 

Citif reports for week ended June 18,1987 —Continued 





JJiphtheria 

Influenza 











Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

IMvlMoiit StRtOt mid 
city 

Population 
July 1, 

\m. 

tjUlCK' 

en pox, 
cases 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

r«- ^ 

estimated 

rC" 

ported 

mated 

exi)ect' 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




anoy 







IflDDLV ATLANTIC 










New York: 


29 


n 




14 



538.016 
5,87:1,366 
316, 786 
182.003 

8 


0 

21 

10 

_ 

New York..„*. 

22R 

200 

319 

9 


107 

156 

107 


10 

8 

9 


0 ! 

12 

4 

0 


31 

4 

1 


0 1 

227 

3 

6 

New Jersey: 


17 



1 



("amden. 

128,642 

1 

4 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 

Newark . 

452, 513 

151 

11 

11 

0 

0 

4 

n 

7 

Trenton .. 

132,020 

2 

2 


0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Tenn'^ylvanhi 

82 

58 



3 

60 

113 


Fhiiadi'lptda. 

1,070,364 

__ 

40 

PitliHbnTif*' 

631,563 

47 

14 

20 


0 

H2 

14 

17 


112,707 

0 

2 

1 


0 

56 


0 

KAST NOftTH tKNTRAL 









Ohio, 1 







6 



("incionati.1 

400.333 

12 

7 

7 

0 

2 


5 

(ietelKnd .... I 

036.485 

107 

10 

^Kll 

t 

0 

7 


7 

C^olaml)U5. ! 

270. Kie 

7 

2 


0 

0 

1 


4 

Tol«do .! 

287, :i8() 

58 

4 

5 

1 

1 

14 

3 

1 

Indiana: i 






0 




Fort Wayne.| 

07,846 

5 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

IndfeiBWjwiiS-. .. 

358 810 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

6 

32 

4 

South Hend. 

80,001 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

Terre Haute .. . 

71, on 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


0 

IlSlnolv 






98 

145 

62 

('hicago. 

2,005.230 

74 

70 

69 

5 

2 

‘ S|trir(g(leld. 

63,023 

11 

<> 

1 

1 

1 

J 1 i 

3 

0 

MiclugaiL 

Detroit .. 

1,245,824 

M 

42 ! 

48 

1 

1 

' 14 

89 

31 

Flint 

130, ;il6 

12 

2 

1 

0 

2 ; 19 


1 

(imnd Rfipuls. 

15:1,698 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

WiswHisiTj- 





0 




Kenosha . 

50,801 

10 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Mmlison . .. 

46.386 

11 

0 

2 

0 


1 


1 

Miiwaukoe. 

500. m 

102 

11 

15 

0 

0 

199 

76 

8 

Kadj» .. 

707 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Huiiorior .j 

30,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

WEST NOJITW CKHTKAL 







i 



Idimicsfita 




J 

0 

0 

i 



Dulatb. 

110,502 

11 

I 

4 

0 

0 

Miimmpolis. 

Ht. Paul . 

42r>,435 

246,001 

106 

32 

12 

12 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Iowa: 



1 



? 



Davenport. 

52,460 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 


Dos Moine^^... 

41, f41 

0 

0 

(» 

1 0 



1 


76,411 

36,771 

2 

1 

0 

0 


! 



Wftfcnrlno 

0 

1 

0 

0 




MMM 

7f sll'Viyi'IMw ^ • 

Missouri: 




I 

i 



Kansas Cltv__ 

367,481 

2 

4 

8 

0 

0 



Bt* Joseph. 

St. IjAiiis 

78,342 
821,543 

0 

9 

1 

32 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

j 15 

1 

North Dakota: 




0 


0 

1 1 



Fargo -. 

26,4(0 

14,811 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

VAplra 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 


viriiim uiKo.. »« 

South Dakota: 


1 







AhitNiIjiftfi 

15,036 

30,127 

1 

0 

0 


0 



KifMif fTnlliEk 

0 

0 

0 

0 


74 

0 


OlflU^ JTAlim ...«•«**•** 

N^raskn: 





0 

11 

a 


DinoolOw ... 

60, im 
211,708 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Omoim. 

0 

3 

1 

0 

u 

2 

7 

4 

Kansas: 






26 

13 



Topeka. 

WieWta. 

55,411 

88,367 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

4 

c 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 
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City reports for week ended June 18, 1987 —Continued , 


Division, State, and 
city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 

Wilnurigtoiu. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore . 

Oumlierland - — 
Frederick. .. 
District of tloUimbia 

Washington . 

Virginia* 

Dynchhurg.. 

Norfolk . .. 

Iticbmond. 

Roanoke —. 

West Virginia* 

f’harleston. 

Wheeling. 

Noith Carolina 

Raleigh . . 

Wilmington... .. 
Winston-Salem— 
South Carolina 

('harloston. 

(Columbia . 

(Ircenville. 

Georgia 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida 

Miami .. 

St Petersburg 
Tampa. 


bast aOVTM t’KNTRAL 


Kentucky* 

Covington.... 
Louisville.. . 
Tennessee* 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama 

Birmingham.. 
Mobile .. . . 
Montgomery 


P(^ulation| 

estimated 


122,049 

796.296 

33,741 

12.(K15 

497,906 

30,395 
V‘) 

IHIi, 403 
58,20H 

49,019 
208 

30.371 
37.061 
69.031 

73.125 
41,225 
27,311 

0) 

16,809 

93.134 

69,754 
26.847 
94,743 


58,309 
305,936 

174, 533 
136,220 

205,670 
6r». 955 
46,481 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas* 

Fort Smith. 

Little Rock.. 

Louisiana 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston.. 

Houston. 

San Antonio. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 

Billings. 

Great Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise.—- 

t No astimate made. 


31,643 

74,216 

414,493 
57,8.57 

124,478 

194,450 

48,375 

IH 

198,060 


17,971 

29,883 

I2,0:i7 

12,668 

2 : 1,042 


Chick¬ 
en pox,' 


re¬ 

ported 


Diphtheria 


Oases, 

esti- 

mate<l 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Oases 

re- 


Influenea 


Cases 

re¬ 


ported ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Mea¬ 

sles, 


Mumps, 


re¬ 

ported 


12 

3 

62 

1 

6 

3 

52 

.53 

123 

1 

28 

1 

9 
0 

10 

0 

'is' 


re¬ 

ported 


12 

0 

i 


li 

2 


O rtOO 
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0**y rtpmi* lor week ended June IS, MS7 —Conti&t«ed 




Division, State, and 
city 

« 

Popnlatkm 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
ro* 

ported 

Diphtheria 

luUuenea ^ 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

rmrtod 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

i ported 

! 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

porter! 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOUNTAIN—continued 

i 



1 





1 

Colorado: 










Denver... 

28a 011 1 

12 

9 

16 


1 

24 

3 

7 

Pueblo -. 

43 ; 787 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mexico. 










Albuquerque. 

21,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 < 

3 

1 

U •Bii 

Halt Lake City ... 

130, IKK 

40 

3 

6 

0 

0 

2 ! 

J 

5 

Nevada. 










Jteno. 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAHKIC 






1 




Wfi.shinKton. 










Seattle .. .....__ 

0) 

19 

5 

2 

0 


210 

17 


Spokane. .. .... . 

108,807 

) H 

2 i 


0 


J 

0 


Taconiu . 

104. 455 

i 3 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 

34 

0 

2 

OfCRon: 


1 








Portland ,, *. 

282,38.3 

1 G 

5 

2 

0 

0 

65 

1 

2 

<?ali(ornia 



i 







Los Auifeles --- 

f‘l 

2:1 

37 

27 

2 

0 

7.5 

12 

18 

Sacramento. .. 

72,260 

, 18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

3 

San Francisco. 

f 57,530 

57 

18 

1 

9 

I 

0 

41 

1 72 

i 

6 


and city 


KKW KNr.lAND 

Maine* 

rortlan<i . j 
New llampHhiire. 
('oneord 
Manchester*. 
Vcnnotit. 

Harre. 

Htirlinffton -.. 
Massai'ltuaotls: 

Uoftton. 

Fall Kiver 
«piingfteU 1 ... 

Worcester_ 

Khodc Island; 
Pawtucket. . 
l^rovidenoe... 
(Jonnedicut: 
Brld^pf^rt- . 
Hamord--. . 
Now Haven*. 


('‘a«es, 
ostl- 
j mu ted 
exijecl- 
ancy 


MlDDLl AtLANtiC 

New York: 

Butfklb. 

New York. 

Hoelieeter. 

^ Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camdeii. 

Newark. 

^ Trenton. 

Fenxmylinuila: 
PhSadet^ta ..j 

lieadiEiK.. 


SciiTlct fever I 




jC'asos. 
('ase** I csii- } ( 
rO’ niutodi 
ported e\r»<"cl 
I an<‘y 


41 

2 

3 
S 

1 

4 

« 

2 

y 


15 

134 

H) 

5 

3 

15 

2 

am 

n 

i 


'ftsfs j Deaths 
ported 


r<*‘ 

ported 


Typhoid f('\or 




\Vhooi>- 

UIK 

COURfa, 

lasses 

re¬ 

ported 

1 Uf^t - 
cuiosis, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

('use?, 
esi 1 - 
mated 
exjw't- 
auoy 

1 g g j 

C ^ i 

ri i 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

2 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

J : 

0 


1 

0 

5 i 

1 

! ^ 

0 

0 

5 < 

2 

0 

* 1 

0 

14 

*94 

13 

7 

0 

121 

6 

1 

1 

0 

H 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 , 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

J 

0 

88 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

24 

4 ! 

2 

0 

22 

10 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 


Deaths, 

all 

muses 


12 


6 

15 


215 

25 

25 

52 

12 


21 

4d 

34 


128 

1,361 

65 

51 

31 

87 


444 

164 

21 


iNoostlinatetnade. 


» Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week eisded June 18, 18B7 —Continued 



1 Scarlet fern 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop* 



• 





Tuber- 



■ 











in*. 

cough. 


Division, State, 

Oases, 


Cases, 



culesis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

osti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

oasM 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

potted 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH CKN> 












TRAL 












Ohio: 












(Mnctinnati. 

8 

20 

2 

S 

0 

8 

1 

2 

0 

ft 

ill 

Clovoland. 

22 

20 

1 

0 

0 

18 

1 

1 


23 

180 

Columbus. 

f. 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 



12 

07 

Toledo. 

0 

18 

1 

j 

0 

2 


0 

0 

3S 


Indiana. 









Fort Wayne-.- 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 . 

34 

IndianapolLs..- 

0 

11 

8 

20 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

18 

80 

South Bend,., 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

7 

Terre Haute . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 

1 ft 

Illinois. 












Chicago 

70 

00 

2 

1 

0 

47 

3 

2 


92 

671 

Springfield.... 
Michigan* 

1 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Detroit. 

40 

74 

3 

0 

0 

26 

3 

ft 

0 

76 

275 

Flint. 

3 

22 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Grand Rapids. 

4 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

31 

Wisconsin. 










‘4 


Kenosha. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


6 

Madison . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

Milwaukee.. . 

IS 

38 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

24 

88 

Racine. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

7 

13 

Superior. 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

WKST NORTH CRN- 










THAI. 












Minnesota* 












Duluth. 

4 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

19 

Minneapolis .. 
St. Paul . 

21 

28 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 


1 

06 

iO 

17 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4ft 

Iowa: 






Davenport- --- 
Dos Moines _ 

0 

2 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


4 

5 

3 

2 


2 

0 

0 


0 

47 

Sioux City . 

1 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 


I 

Waterloo_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri 









Kansas City... 

4 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

18 

70 

St. Joseph_ 

St. Louis. 

0 

1 1 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ift 

18 

1 15 

i 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

s 

41 

106 

North Dakota. 




Fargo. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

1 

1 

0 




0 


0 


South Dakota. 










Aberdeen. 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Siou.x Falls,,., 

U 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska 








Lincoln. 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

H 

Omaha. 

3 

6 

ft 

1 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

56 

Kansas: 







Topeka. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Wlcliita. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

24 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington,., 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Maryland: 












Baltimore . 

20 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Jft 

3 

2 


61 

192 

C^umberland_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Colum¬ 









bia: 












. Washington... 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg .... 

13 

12 

1 

12 

0 

16 

2 

! 2 

1 

12 

*126 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

ml 

3 

1ft 

Norfolk. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 


0 



7 


Kictoond. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

30 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

^^■71 


2 

12 

West Vimxiia: 
Cfaari^tou_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

m 

Wheeling.. 

North Carolina: 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■1 

0 

0 

0 

■1 

Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

6 


Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

1 

Q 

0 


Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

ll 

1 

0 

31 

■a 
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Citp reports for week ended June 18, 1987 —Continued 


8,1827 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

tJases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

{lorted 

exi>ert- 

ported 

ported 

IKH-ted 



ancy 


ancy 




aucy 





eonTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charloutoo.... 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

28 

Cohinibia__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

0 


4 

7 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

5 

Georgia: 












Atlanta__ 

3 

h 

3 

3 

0 

7 

2 

ft 

3 

2 

63 

Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

4 

Snvaniifth. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

37 

Florida. 












Mjarni .... .. 

0 

j 


1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

11 

IB 

8t. Petersburg- 
Tainim.. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

ft 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

)3 

EAST Wn^TH CKN- 












THAI. 












Kentucky. 










0 


Co^wgt-rm... . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

ft 

16 

Bomsville 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

2 

I 

1 

ft 

14 

SO 

Tonnesset* 












M Ctrl phis 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

1 

ft 

ft 

0 

65 

Na^hvi^e - .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

(1 

1 

44 

A labainu 












Birntingham.. 

1 

a 

4 

ft 

0 

3 

3 

ft 

0 

10 

62 

Mobile.. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

24 

Mofitg<»mery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

» 





. 

WEHT SOrTH CKN- 












THAI 












Arkutisab. 










1 1 


Fort Smith,. . 
Little Kock.,,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


__ 1 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 

0 

. 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

! ^ 


Loui.siana. 




1 






i 

1 

New Orli^uiKs. 

2 

<) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 ' 


ft 

1 8 

j 151 

Hlirevejiorl_ 

n 

o! 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

(1 

0 


; 28 

Okiahoina 



1 







i 

i 

Tulwi. . - , - 


2 

1 

1 




1 


4 


'J'exas. 





! 






1 

1 30 

Dallas. 

1 i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

ft 


Galveston . .. 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

13 

Ifouston. 

0 

1 

J 

3 

0 

ft 

1 

2 

1 

ft 

; 4U 

San Antonio— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

46 

MOUNTAIN 


1 










Montana; 












BUlings . 

0 1 

1 


0 i 

0 

() 

0 

0 

ft 

21 

* 4 

Great Falls. .. 

1 ' 


0! 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

9 

Helena.i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

6 

Mi.ssoula. 

0 

3 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft i 

ft 

0 

6 

Idalm: 









ft 



Boise.. 1 

1 

0 

0! 

1 

0 

0 

1* 

ft ! 

1 

6 

(7olora(Jo: 









86 

Denver—.i 

8 

30 

0 i 

0 

0 

13 

0 i 

1 

0 i 

1 

Pueblo. 

1 

21 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« I 

0 

10 

New Mexico: 






0 

0 


0 

18 

Albuqm*r<iuc-! 

0 

0 ; 

0 1 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Utah. j 









o| 

25 j 


Salt£4iko(Hty.i 

2 

7 

0 

3 

0 : 

0 1 

1 

3 

28 

Nevada* 








0 

0 


3 

Keno__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VACiric 

1 










Washinirton: 

Soattle. 

Spokane 

0 

4 

fi 

7 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1ft 



0 

1 


10 




0 

1 


0 

. - - 

Tacoma. 

2 

e 

8 

.0 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

7 

23 

Oregon: i 

Portland.1 

6 

3 

7 

5 i 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

2 

SO 

Oalifomia: 

Dos Angeles. «j 
Sacramento.... 1 

17 

1 

28 

1 

ft 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

32 

3 

3 

1 

ft 

ftl 

0 

0 

16 

ft 

83 

1 267 

16 
148 

San Fnmcisoo.i 

1 

10 

10 

2 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 


60827*—2T-8 
































JBtra.irar 18 ^ 

CHy tepwis for ioeok ended June 18 t tWf —CJonilnuftd 



Cerebrospinal 

mcninptis 

I.«tharidc 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poltoniyelitis (infon<» 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Gases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston__ 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Fall Hlver. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut- 

Hartford___-_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATT.ANTIC 










New York: 

New York i.... 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Jtsrsey; 

Newark_____ 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

Illinois; 

Chicago...-.. 


4 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan; 

Detroit.-. 

n 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FJmt. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee ... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH (TNTR\L 








Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas; ' 

Wichita. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Georgia: 

Savannah i __ _ ' 

0 

0 

! 

1 

0 i 

0 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

Florida: 

Miami_*.... . 

0 

! ” 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

‘ i 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOCTH CENTRAL 


1 



1 



Tennessee- 

Memphis.-_-.— 

i 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Niishvillc-__ 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 


Alatiaina: 

Birmioghain. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mobile.-.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 2 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Louisiana: 

New Orleans ... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

t 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; 

Galveston... 

1 

“l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Mqptona: 

MJsiioula. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

WiiShiiigtoii: 

Seattle ... 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0, 

' 9 

. 

Oallfortiia: 

Los Atigefos..__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

San Frtineisco___ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 V 








1 ^ 


>Ty|)()[|ts foyer; 1 ca^o at New York, N. Y., and 5 mcs and I death at Savattnoh* CSha* 
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^alr1B,1927 


The following table gives th« rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended June 18, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 19, 1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 96 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations arc shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities^ May 15 to June 18^ 19B7—Annual rates 
per tOOfiOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 » 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week endod- 



May 

22 , 

1920 

May 

21 , 

1927 

May 

29, 

1926 

May 

28, 

1927 

Juno 

5, 

1926 

June 

4, 

1927 

June 

12 , 

1926 

June 

11 . ! 
1927 1 

Juno 

19, 

1920 

Juno 

18, 

1927 

101 cities. 

118 

'!! 

122 

171 

117 

158 

136 

' M62 i 

113 

151 

New KnfflaTid... 

78 

153 ; 


80 

160 

78 

160 ! 

m 

132 i 

78 

118 

Middle Atlantic. 

13M 

268 i 


145 

2:i4 

135 

235 

156 

248 1 

12.5 

217 

East Ntvth fVntrdil . 

1 J 8 

160 ! 


108 

145 

119 

124 

146 

126 1 

131 

142 

W<^t North (’entrd. 

147 

10.5 i 


165 

01 

210 

hi 

234 

! i 

169 

79 

South Atlaniki. 

71 

111 


95 

145 

47 

127 

GO 

i M24 j 

67 

; 118 

Kdst South (’enlral. 

30 

36 


41 

97 

16 

6 } 

20 

20 1 

16 

41 

West South Central. 

47 

W 


64 

84 

56 

67 

47 

! 46 j 

43 

56 

Mountain. 

128 

m 1 


128 

144 

m 

180 

128 

309 

140 

' 207 

Prtclik' . 

163 1 

105 ! 

! 

158 

198 

1 131 

128 

158 

1 >26;! 

102 

1 115 



OMM r^korted. PoDUlationa uawJ are estimated as of 
* Oreenvil^ 8. C\, not inohidod. 


itation, annual baste, and not the number of 
1026 and 1027, respoctMy. 
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Stmmttrif of nmMy rej>orti from tiiieo^ Moy, IS io Iimo IS, ISST-^Annual raiea 
per 100,000 populonm, compared wUh rates for the corresponding period of 
19 B 6 —Continued 

TYPHOID FKVEIi CASE RATES 


Week onded— 



May 

22, 

1926 

May 

21, 

1927 

May 

29. 

1938 

May 

2S, 

1927 

Juno 

IPX 

June 

ifer 

June 

12, 

1 1926 

June 

11, 

1W7 

June 

19, 

1928 

June 

1^ 

101 cities. 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

13 

la 

*n 

11 

13 

New England. 

0 

ft 

7 

0 

0 

9 

17 

ft 

19 

12 

Middle Atlantic. 

7 

6 

5 

6 

9 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8 

East North Central. 

5 

5 

9 

7 

ft 

7 

4 

7 

3 

8 

West North (Central. 

8 

6 

4 

4 

8 

12 

6 

14 

10 

8 

Soc^ Atlantic.; 

32 

13 

26 

16 

32 

29 

26 

>18 

28 

27 

East South Central. 

10 

ftO 

31 

31 

10 

61 

57 

41 

21 

83 

West South Central . i 

26 

46 

13 

2f> 

9 

38 

!S2 

34 

30 

38 

Mountain. 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

18 

Pacific. 

19, 

10 

H 

6 

8 

26 

1 

21 

8 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH KATES 


OftdtiJft. 

15 

12; 

12 

9 

8 

7i 

10 

>6 

_ . 

7 

6 

New England. 

12 

14 ‘ 

9 

9 

2 

2 ■ 

12 

0 

i 0 

2 

Middle Atlantic. 

16 

10 > 

n 

8 

6 

» 1 

9 

5 

1 9 

ft 

East North Centra.. 

18 

12 

It 

4 

K 

4 

10 

4 

3 

ft 

West North Central. 

« 

8 1 

13 

12 

H 

6 ‘ 

4 

4 

4 

2 

South Atlantic. 

' H 

11 

11 

13 

8 

1" 1 

6 

»9 


9 

Ettst South Central. 

30 

41 , 

26 

25 

86 

5 ! 

36 

10 

i 16 

ft 

West South Central. 

22 

26 ' 

0 

26 

13 

1 17 1 

IK 

26 

{ 23 

17 

Moimtaiu. 

0 

0 I 

9 

9 

18 

1 9 1 

9 

9 

i 0 

9 

Paciiio. 

4 


11 

3 

4 

3 j 

0 

7 

1 4 

0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


95 cities. 

141 

1 

109 1 

119 

100 

1 

i 105 

wi 

95 I 

>94 

! 87 

87 

New England . 

144 

100 ' 

123 

144 !! 116 

116 

101 f 

88 

87 

lor 

Middle Atlantic. 

173 

119 ! 

145 

116 

131 

lOK 

no \ 

112 

95 

9ft 

East North Central. 

m 

104 ! 

107 

85 

9H 

79 

87 ! 

08 

74 

86 

West North Central. 

95 

5H !| 84 

87 

51 

5K 

59 1 

50 

74 

48 

South Atlantic. 

149 

145 1 

110 

86 

79 

110 

96 1 

>65 

J12 

61 

East South ('cntral. 

171 

107 1 

171 

61 

124 

61 

124 i 

112 

98 

71 

West South Central. 

84 

lai 102 

90 

93 

82 

88 1 

103 

06 

96 

Mountain. 

82 

63 < 

91 

36 

H6 

72 1 

82; 

90 

100 

163 

Pacific. 

53 

121 j 


100 

1 ^ 

! 1 

97 

e7| 

83 

74 

100 


^Oroenville, 6. C., not included. 


Numhei' of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of elites in each yroup, approximated as of July 1, 1026 and 1927, respectively 


Oroup ot cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Nuinbor 
of cities 
reporting 

-Aggregate {>opalation 
of cities reporting 
cases 

A ggregtite population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 



deaths 

1926 

1927 


1927 

Total. 

101 

96 

30,443.800 

30,1466,700 

29,783,700 

39,2«6,900 


lew England....... 

12 

12 

10 

16 

19 

20 

7 




^245,900 
10,697,999 
7 919.000 

'4 atA AAA 

Mkidle Atlantic.. 

10 

Rant North Central. 

16 

W^t NorUi Central ... ...1 

12 

South Atlantic... 

21 

Wllf 

9,988^700 
1 028 SM 

Xte South CentriU...* 


Weat i^iih Cmilral.* 

8 

7 

‘'S^S 

MiUiitllin...... 

9 

9 

pJhSScIT.. . 

6 

4 

1 47^800 

l.»A«W 


1 































































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for weeJc ended June 1927 ,—The following report for the 
week ended June 4, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern Bureau of 
the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

|K>X 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

1 

u 

4A 

1 

0 

S 

u 

£ 

i 

p 

1 

u 

jd 

S 

P 

£ 

S 

u 

5 

S 

P 

S 

S 

u 

(0 

JO 

i 

p 

I 

u 

M 

Jd 

1 

Q 

Ceylon. Colombo_ 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

French Indo-t'hina 







British India. 







Haigon and Choi on 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Karachi . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Touranc. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bombay . 


2 


1 

31 

2r> 

Haiphong .' 

0 

0 

37 

37 

0 

0 

Virugapatani . 


0 


0 

1 

1 

China 







Calculi H .* 


0 


39 

3K 

31 

Ticnt'^in 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Matlrus .. ! 


0 


i 0 

2 

0 

Hong Kong . .. . 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

G 

6 

Negapatam.. 


0 


fi 


0 

Manchiiriu (’hunpi'htin- 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rang<M)n. . __ 


2 


1 

23 

7 

Kwaniung Port Arthur. 

0 

0 1 

0 

g 

1 

1 

Siam- Bangkok. 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 ' 

! i 

! 

0 

0 

Fg:j'pl Alexandria. 

1 

0 i 

0 

d 

0 

0 


'relegraphir reports from the following niaritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox wa< reported during the week: 

AMA 


Kuirinrun, Adrn 

traq -Basin 

Pmia -MohttmTncrah, BoiKl(T-Abl»H,v, fiuj-hire, 
Litigab. 

lifiUsh India ~ C'bitUigoug, Cothm, Tiituonn, 
MouJmein, Basscin. 

Voriugueif /fwlia.—Nova (Jou 

FedtraUd Mnlag A’tefra.— Tort SwotU*nhttnii. 

StraiU i^dtlmenU -- Penang. Singayiore 

Dutch EaM Indict — Hafuvm, Sahting, Bclawan- 
Dell, Pontianak, Soinarang, Karnnrinda, Mcnado, 
(Hi^rdwin, Makass.<ir. Bnlikpapaii, Tarakan, 
Paclatig. 

Kuching 

JiritUh North Borino.—SiUKinkan, Jwselton, 
Kudut, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor.---Villy 

Philippine Islands. Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 

China.---Amoyf Shongbal. 

Macao. 

Fonnow.'“Keelung, Takao. 

CAoseti.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 

J/onrkt^rki.'—Yingkow, Aotung, Mukden, llar- 
trfn. 

irtoafnuita.--nalron. 

JkiNin.—Yokohama, NagasiUd, Nngala, Shi* 
mottosekl, Mojl, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Uakodate. 

AVSTIULAmA AND OCKANIA 

AiMtrofia.-^Jldelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Roc^bampton, Townsville, Port Dorwln, 


BrcM>!ne, Fremantle, (’ariuirvon, Tliiirbday Island, 
Cairns. 

NfU' Umnea - Port Moresby. 

AVw Britain Mandntrd 2'trrUory.—Habaul and 
Kokopo. 

Na/) Zratend.-Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, luvercjirgill, Dunedin 
Samoa — A pm 
A’ea* rotedoru'ii.—Noumea. 

Fiji “ Su\ a. 

Ilawati. —Honolulu 
Society hdands.—VApeeXe. 

AFiurA 

Egypt.—Vort Sold, Suet. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan —Port Sudan, Ruakln. 
Eritrea -Massaua. 

French ^fomahtewd.—Djibouti. 

Jiritvih Soma/itewd.—Bcrbcra. 

Italian Soinalila «d.—Mc»gadiscio. 

Zanzibar,—Zaimbar. 

Kenya .—Moinbasa. 

Tanganyika l)ar-cs-Salaam. 

Seychelles .'—Victoria. 

Portugue^se East Africa. —Motainbique, Beim, 
Lourenco-Mar'jucs. 

Unton of South Africa.—Etist l^ndon, Port 
Elizabeth, Caiie Town, Durban. 

Eeunion —Saint Denis. 

Mauritius.—Port Louis. 

Madagascar.—Maiuoga, Tamatave, Diego-Suarea, 
AMERICA 

Panamo,—Colon, Panama. 


(1833) 










July 8,1027 


1834 


Report* had not been received in time for publicaiian from; 

l>tttch Enst Palombang, Bandjermasin, | CAtna.—Canton. 

Surabaya I l7wlon of Socialist Soviet /frpttWkw.—Vladivostok. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases—WeeJc ended June 11 y 1927 .—The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain coinmunicable 
diseases in six Provinces of Canada for the week ended June 11, 
1927, as follows: 


Di:.oasu ' 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 1 
Bruiw- 1 
wick ! 

Quebec 

Ontario j 

Manitoba 

Sas¬ 
ic alchc- 
wan 

TotiU 

i 

Oorobrospinal ff'ver.. 




1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Inlluonza . * - _ 

' 7 





1. 2 

0 


1 



1 ' 


1 




17 ] 

t i i 


18 

Typhoid fevtT __ 

1 

1 

157 

-i 

2 1 

i 

170 



1 _ _ J 

' i 



Communicable diseases—Week ended June. 18y 1927. --The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain couiinunicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended dune 18, 
1927, as follows: 


ni.si*asc 

Nova 

1 Scotia 

New 

Bi uiis- 
wick 

Quebec 

Ontario j 

1 

Mam- ;Sa«»ka?ch- 
loba 1 cwaii 

' AUv'rla ‘ 

I 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fevei _ 

i ^ ' 



, i.1. 

1 

1 

1 uliuenza_ 

! 4 





4 

Smallpox . 

i 

1 i 


i 171 

5 1 13 1 

15 1 

frf) 

Typhoid fever. 

i. 

t 

i 1 

106 

1 ^' 

1 

3 1 1 1 

_‘I 

m 


Vital statistics — Quebec — April, 1927 .—Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of April, 1927, were reported as 
follows: 


Estiraatod population . 

Births . . 

_ 2,604,000 

_ 6,021 

Birth rate r>cr b000 population. 

_ 31.30 

Deaths. 

_ 3,160 

Death rate per 1,000 population. 

_ 14.60 

Deaths under 1 year .. . . 

_ 835 

Infant mortality rate . 

_ 120.64 

Deaths from ~ 


Accidents (all) ... 

_ 52 

Cancer .. 

131 

O^brospiual meningitis . 

_ 8 

Diabetes. 

_ 26 

Diarrhea... 

160 


Poaths from—(’ontinuod. 

Piphtbprirt. 44 

IToart discnso. 3S* 

Intluonza. 80 

. 38 

rntniironia. 277 

roliomyrlitls (infantile paralysfe)..., 4 

.Sc.irlet fover. 14 

Syphilis . 10 

TulK'n-ulosis (pulinrwiflry). 267 

Ttiliercnlosis (other forms).. 62 

'I'yphoiil (ever. 186 

Wfiooidng cough .46 
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Ju!y 1927 


Thfplioid fetfet—MofUre(d—January 2-June 25^ 1927 ,—The follow¬ 
ing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ondod— 

C(U«.s 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

, Cases 1 

Deathg 

Jan. 8. 1087. 

a 

1 

Apr. 9, 1927 . 

386 

40 

Jan. 15, ll«f7. 

4 

3 

.Apr. ih, 1027. 

175 

38 

Jan. 28,1027. 

1 

2 

Apr. 23,1027 . .. 

125 

43 

Jan. 20,1027. 

3 

1 

Apr 30, 1927. 


23 

Feb, 6,1027. 

1 

0 

1 May 7,1927. 

10(i 

19 

Feb. 12,1027. 

0 

0 

il May 14, 1027. 

' 367 

16 

Feb 10,1027. 

1 

2 

'May 21, 1027 , . 

1 770 

26 

Feb. 26, 1027.' 

1 

1 

1 May 28,1027. 

1 35^1 

38 

Mar. 5,1027 . 

9 ! 

1 

1 June 4,1027 . 

t 239 

37 

Mitr. 12,1027.i 

203 

4 

i June 11, 1027 ... 

i 128 

38 

Mw. 19,1927 . 1 

383 

14 

1 June iS. 1027 . 

t 87 

Mur. 2»>, 1027. 

50K 

22 

i June 25,1927. 

76 

23 

Apr. 2, 1027. 

849 

48 

! 

1 

1 

( 


HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague -Uonokaa-- May^ During the month of May, 1927, 

2 fatal ciises of plague were reported at Uonokaa, Hawaii. The 
deaths occurred on May 17 and 22, respective^. 

Rodent operation^.- 1^)2 rodents were laken on (h(‘ Island of 
Hawaii (luring the month and none found plague infected, 

S( OTLAND 


Vii<il —January 1-March Sly 1,9^7."“Births and deaths 

in S(u>tiand for the period from January I to March 21, 1927, were 
reported as follows: 


pot^ibtJoti .4, 700 

BIrtiH . 24,77J 

Birth nUe pea: l,(K)0 j)Oi>alAtum (aunucU 

basis). 20 

Deaths. lD^44.'i 

Deati) rate per UdX) population (^ultlual 

biisls). ia4 

Deaths u»aer 1 year. 2* 727 

Doallis under i year per 1,000 births_ 110 

Deaths from — 

A otomobtte aeoidents. 00 

Bronchitis. 1,57« 

BnmQhopneamoniii. bUO 

(^.anoer. 1,071 

("orebrosplnal fever. 30 

Diabetes...- 121 

Diarrhe.% and enteritis (under 2 

ynars). HO 

Diphtheria. 158 


Deaths from Continued 

Diseiwes of th<i iiturt. 2,181 

Dysentery. 6 

InfitieuKH (without roiiiplit'Uions)... 250 

luflueiir.a (with other causes). 1,018 

Lethargir t>I»wphli>U^i^. 25 

Malaria. 2 

Meitfles . 00 

Nephritis . 405 

Faratyphoni fever. 2 

I*neuTn<im»-. Ml 

Faliomyelitis. 4 

Facrr)©rAl sepsis. 58 

ScjwJot fever... 42 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 024 

Tulweulosis (other forms).. 307 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Typhus fever—. 1 

W bonplng cough. 200 


SENEGAL 

Plague—YellowJewr—May $3-29, 1557—During the week 
May 29, 1927, 25 cases of plague with 10 deaths wore r^rted in 
Senegal, of which two cases occuixed in the dLstrict of Thies and 23 
wwes with 10 deaths in three localities in the vicinity of Rufisque. 
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On May 27, 1927, three fatal cases of yellow fever were reported 
in Senegal, of which one case occurred at M'Bour and two cases at 
Tivaouane. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Cape Province—May 8-14, t027 ,—During the week ended 
May 14, 1927, a fatal case of plague was reported in Maraisburg dis¬ 
trict, Cape Province, occurring in a native on Rietfontein Farm. 

Typhus Jemr—Aprils 1927 ,—During the month of April, typhus 
fever was reported as follows: Cases, 55; deaths, 8, occurring in the 
native population and distributed as follows: Cape Province—cases, 
42; deaths, 5. Natal—cases, 7; deaths, 3. Orange Free State—cases, 
5; Transvaal—1 case. Two cases were reported in Europeans. 
During the week ended May 14, 1927, outbreaks of typhus fever 
were reported in the (^ape Province and the Orange Free State. 

Cape Tonyii—Communicable diseases—April 2-20 y 1927, —Com¬ 
municable diseases were reported at Cape Town, (^ape Province, 
during the four weeks ended April 29, 1927, as follows: 


Diiscaso 

(^a«e.s j 

Deathsi 

, Dihe.ase 

1 Chiscs 

Deaths 


2 j 

o 

j Fnoumonia .. 

.1 32 

2i 

DmrrhiieH and funteritis. 


49 

Sr*J4rl«<t fpver _ _ _ 

' I 14 


Diphtheria .. __...._ 

"iH 1 

' 1 

!! TubcTculosis^^ _ __ . . _‘ S.'i 1 

40 

Innuonza......._-_ 

10 

fi 

1! Tvnhoid fever. 

..: 24 

1 

Meirsles .. . 

1 

.1 

2 

Ii i 



YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases--Mayy 1927 ,— During the month of May, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as follows: 


Disciise 


Anthrax.- - 

Ccrehrosjnnal iijciiingitis. 

Diphtheria .. 

Dysentery. 

Influenza. 

I/ethargic encephalitis_ 


CufaevS 

Deaths! 

( 

1 

Disease 

teases 

I>eaths 

22 

1 

M easlcs. 

1,790 

36 

13 

3 

Scarlet fever.. 

505 

96 

104 

14 

Tetanus . 

26 

16 

22 

[ 

Tvphoid fever . 

132 

17 

1.38 


Typhus fever. 

4 


2 

I 1 

_ 1 

W hixijilrjg cough. 

233 

6 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bp cowsiderpd as complete or final as regards either 
the list of countries included or the figure.^ for the particular countries for which n*ports ore given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended July 8, 1927 ^ 
CHOLKRA 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

liemai'ks 

China. 

Swatow. 

India: 

Rangoon. 

81am. 

May 16-21. 

May 8-14. 

5 

2 

3 

1 

May 8-14,1927; Cases, 19; deaths, 

A|irl i-May 14, 1927: Cases, 446; 
death^ 307. 

Bangkok...__.......... 

May 8-14. 

4 

i 




t From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CS<».ERA, PLAG108, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

PE V ER—Continued 

Ro^orts Recelred Dnriiig Week Ended Inly 8, 1^27—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases j 

Deaths 

Korn arks 

Ceylon; 

Colombo.. 

May 8-14. 

2 


Plague rats, 3 

Greece; 

Pattm... 

June 5-U .. 

1 ^ 

j 

Hawaii. 

Ilanokim._ 

May, 1927. 

2 

2 


India_____ 




' .\pr 24-MaV 7, 1927* Ovses, 

Hangwjn.,,.. 

May 8-11.! 

2 

3 

1 2,702, deaths, 2,0VW 

1 

' Proviiicp 

Java; 

Batavia... 

i 

Afay 8-M .. 

18 

18 

Kast Java and Madura- 

Jiurabaya. 

Fenogul . 

Apr. 21 :w. 

! 10 

9 

1 

' Mav 23-29, 1927. Cases, 25; 

Kuflafiuo.-. 

'I'liias District., .. 

May 23-29. 

.do. 

! '£i 

! ^ 

10 

i deaths, 10. 

J In MCiniry, at ;i I'-riline. 

Fiarn ... 



! Mav 8-11. 1927 1; 

Bangkok .. 

Ma> H-M. 

i.i 

.i 

1 deaths, 1 

I'liion of Smith ACrioa: 

C'aiw Proviuw' - 

Maralsburg District. . 

do.. 

1 

i 

1 

' 1 

1 

! Apr. 1 Ma> 14, MU ('ases, 8; 

1 deaths 7 

1 Native. 


SM\LLPOX 


Braxil* 

Kio da Janeiro... 

May222S. ... 
June 5 IH. 

‘ 

1;. 


Canada .... 


Casc', (.S 

Alliertii . 

Cidciirv __ 

iuiie 12-18.*. *111. 

.:V. 

June 12-J8. J927 i'iws, 15. 

Manitoba ... 



liine r> IS, 1927 ('ases 0 

WU‘tll{S'l'. 

Gntnrto . 

iHl.iwa . 

r^iivkatchewan.. 

JUu“ I**- 24. 

June 19 l'’i. 

June 12 IK ... . 

R. 

13 . 

June .’v-iH, ]»<27. t'Ases, 34. 

C^lnna 

Chotoo. 

FdHXihow. 

May >4 -14. 

. . .do. 

i 

1 

Pre.sftnl 

Do 

Manchiifia— 

Dairen....' 

^’le^t.sln.. ..i 

India... 

1 M.13 2 8.! 

i Ma\ S il . 

3 ’ 3 

7. 

.Apr 24-May 7, 1927 CbiseSt 

Karachi.■ 

Jtangooii--. 

i ! 

S M«y 22 24 ,, . - 

May K i 1.1 

'.i 2 i 

11 5 

16,«1«. fMsths, 4,m. 

Java 

Batavia. .. 

! May 8-11 . 

1 1. 

Province 

East Java and M.adura - 
{fluralaya.. 

i 1 

i Apr. 21-30. 

1 i. 

.Mm*. l->30, 1927 1 cose 

Latvia. 


8iam_ 

1.1 1111111 


j 8 H, 1927 ('ises, i 1, dCiUhS# 

Bangkok. i 

May 8-14. 

i a; 1 



TYPHUS PETER 


I>atvltt. 

I’ttlesUns-*,*.*,*. 

. 

Vnionof^ikAkici"-! 


1)0 . 

Caiw Provltjoe. 


, Do,. 

Ketid... 


May 24-June r*— 

May 24-30. 


MeyJ^U 


Mays 14 


Apr 1-30, 1927 Cases, 12 
Ma> 24-June 1927. ('nsos, 3. 


! April, 1927; ('asp.*, 55<; danths, 8. 
j NfUhe. la Ru»»'i>e'=im, oaaosi, 
2 . 

! Outbreaks. 

April. 1027 CasAi. 42; deaths, 5. 
Native, 

Outbreilcs. « 

April, i»27. Cases, 7; doattw, S. 
Native. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Receiyed During Week Ended July 8, 1027—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa—Contd. 
Orange Free State_ 




April, 1927: Cases, 6. Native. 
Outbreaks. 

Do ___ 

May ^14. 



Transvaal—____ 




April, 1927: Cases, 1. Native. 
May, 1927: Cases, 4. 

Yugoslavia _ 










YELLOW FEVER 






May 27, 1927: Cases, 8, 

M'Bour . 

May 27 —. 

1 

1 

TIvaouano. 

.do. 

2 

2 



Reports Received from June 25 to July 1, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 Remarks 

India . 




Apr. 17-23, 1927 Cases, 5,949; 
deatks, 3,220. 


May 8-14. 

i 



_-.do_... 

119 

H5 

Indo-C'hiuu (French), 

Saigon___ 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

64 

37 

Including Cholon 

May 1-7, 1927 Cases, 32, deaths, 
16. 

Apr. 1-May 7, 1927. (Joses, 426; 

1 deatlis, 296. 

Siam __ _ 



Bangkok _ 

May 1-7. 

i 

9 

1 



j 



PLAGUE 


Coy Ion* 

Colombo. 

Egypt. 

Tanta District 


Greece; 

Patras. 

India.. 

Bombay.. 

Java: 

Batavia-.. 

East Java and Madura— 
Pasocroean Residency.. 

Surabaya.. 

Madagascar. 

Province— 

Ambositra. 

Antisiralie. 

Miarinarivo (Itasy).... 


Moramaoga. 

Tananarive.... 


Tananarive Town.. 
Siam.. 

TuniBia.. 

Turkey: 

CooBtantlnople. 

Unioii of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Maraisburg District.... 


May 1-7... 
May 21-27.’ 


May 30-June S... 
May i-’M.'.'r””! 
May 1-7.. 


May 9. 

Apr. 17-23.. 


Mar. 16-31. 


.do.. 

-do.. 


_do_ 

-do. 


_do. 


Reported May 20. 
May 13-19. 


May 1-7. 


1 

1 

1 


1 


25 

23 

16 

16 

11 

12 

16 

10 

1 

1 

27 

27 

6 

6 

43 

38 

4 

4 

U 


1 


1 

1 


*■ 


May 21-27, 1927: f Jasos, 1. Total 
from Jan. 1-May 27, 1927: 
("ascs, 40; corresponding iieriod, 
1926. Cases, «. 


Apr. 17-23. 1927: C*W5«>, 2,189: 
deaths, 1,480. 

Province. 

Outbreak reported at Ngadt- 
wono. 

Mar. 10-31, 1927; Cases, 96; 
deaths, 80. Bubonic, 42; pneu¬ 
monic, 21; septicemic, 83, cases. 

BulKinic, 11; pneumonic, 1; iep< 
ticemic, 3. 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic, 3; pneumonic, 9; septi* 
cemic, 15. 

Bubonic^ 3; septicemic, 3. 

Bubonic, 24; pneumonic, 11; sep¬ 
ticemic, A 

Bubonic, 1; septicemic, 3. 

Apr. 1-May 7, 1927: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 6. 

In districts of 6faa and Susa. 


Native. 


1 From Medical ofQceis of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For leporta 
sceived from January 2 to Jude 24, 19^, see Public Health Reports for June 24, 1927, The tamtt cl 
memic diseases are terminated semiannually and now tables begun. 
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July 8,192T 


CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 1, 1927— ^Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Pltvco 


Dato 


May 21-31. 

Apr. 30-May C..-| 

May 23*29, 


Algoria* , 

Algiers. May n-20 

Oran. 

British South Africa. 

Noi them Kliodo.sia. 

Canada 

British (yolunibia— 

VMioou\er. 

Manitoba - 

WinmiH'g...J Jua( J2-18 

Ontario-* i 

Ottawa .’_do. 

(’hinu I 

Amoy.I May 8 1 i. 

jtong Kong...do. 

Manduina- ! 

Ssupingkol. I _do. 

(’has(‘n 

(’hitmampo . 1 Apr. 1-30. 

Pusan .' .. do .. 

Soi'«'hin..’ ..-do .. . 

Kgvpt, ! 

.\le\an inn. 

OiK'ut llntaiii 

KngUind and WaW. 

I.oudon. 

Sroliund * 

Dundee. 

India. 

Bom buy. 


Cases 


: Muv ?l-27. - . 

,! May 2J .lune i ... 
- j Mav I.') 21. 

May June f 


MexK.K 

^'u^ l^iis PoliTisi - . 

Tainpieo . 

Nelherlamh India- 
Borneo -- 

Uoloe doengei. 

Persia 

Teheran... 

Poland . 

JN)ruigal 


Deaths 


1 L, 

4 i 


1 ' 1 
3l. 


Remarks 


NaCco. 


J M.r^ ^ 14 - j 

.5h 1 

.D * 

-! do ' 

1.4 j 

47 i 

.{ May l.* 21 . .. .j 


1 ’• 

'Muv 29 June 1. 

\ 

‘ 

: Jme* 1 to ..... 

1 ' 

I 1 

1 

\ 1 

J Apr 21.. 

i 

i 

. 1 f'ob 21'Mu'- 21 * 

i 

.1 

1 1 

.1 Apr 10 l(> . 

’ * r. 

1 

} 

May 29 .tune 1. .' 

3 ^ 

j 


i ’asos, 520 


A pi 17 j:. irr Cie^ei;. 8,004; 
d» d'l’i, l/t5r» 


>* ‘J.t.lS 


Hmtn. 

IJrmgkok. 

Spain. 

Valeocui. 

Union of South Africa 
Tiur«:.va:vl*- 

BarlxTlou District 


l-T 

.J Muv 20 luiic 4 .1 

I I 

..J Ma.* IT. ..1 


May D7, 1927 0. de i»hs, 3. 


. Ouliircaks 


TYPHUS FEVER 


May 21-27 - - 

May 29 Juno 4.. 


Aigerla* 

Algiers. i Mav n-2<l 

Oran. 2 . May 21 3D 

CliDSpri' j 

Seoul,....{ Apr. 1 '30 . 

Czechoslovftfeiu. ■. 

p-irypt 

Aloximdria. 

TCsloma . 

Mexico 

Mexico City..| 

Palastlno: 

Mahnalm.i Mav 17-23. 

* Safad . ...i. ...do . 

Portugal: 

_ Lisbon. 

Turkey; 

Constantinople.. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cope Provinoo— 

Olon oroy District.1 May 1*7 

Qtiiubu District*. i., ..do . 


May 29*June 4 .. 
May 13 19. 


I 


\pr. 1-30. l')27> Cu'ios, 21 
Apr 1-;V0. 1927' Case, 1 


Including inumvrt()aliUe,> in Fod* 
ciiU District 

In Safad Distuet. 


Outbreaks. 

Do 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF WATER PURIFICATION 

III. DISCUSSION OF B, COLI RESULTS OBTAINED FROM PRIMARY 
SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS 

By H. W. Stheetkr, Sanitary Engineery United Slaica Puhhe Health Service 

In two provioiKs papers,^ a description has been given of an experi- 
niontal water purification plant constru<‘ted and under operation by 
the Put)lio Health Service at Cincinnati, Ohio, and a review of the 
rcsulhs obtained from the primary series of experiments, which was 
begun on October 1, 1924, and extended to December 31, 1925. In 
the present article, the third of the series, it is proposed to discuss 
more fully the results of this series of experiments which bear more 
especially on the H, coli relationships. 

I'he experiments in (pienstion, as stated in one of the papers above 
noted, indicated that the maximum B. coli index of the raw water, 
consistent with prodiuung an vncUoriruited filter efiluent conforming 
to the present United States Treasury Department B. coli Standard,* 
was about 100 per 100 e. e,, and that the maximum raw water index 
consistent with producing a cldorimited filter efiluent meeting the same 
standard was about G,000 per 100 c. c. Tliese findings confirmed 
closely the results obtained previously from a survey of 16 municipal 
water purification plants made under conditions of routine operation,* 
the results having indicated that the maximum raw water B, coli 
indices, respectively, consistent with producing um^hlorinatod and 
chlorinated effluents meeting the revised Tieasury Departmoafc 
Standard, wore 60 and 5,000 per 100 c. c. 

In the foregoing paper the B. coli data were considered only in 
respect to the relations observed as between the B, coli content of 
the raw water, expressed in terms of the ordinary B. coli index, and 
the corresponding content of the effluents from various stages of 
treatment. In the present paper it is proposed to discuss the B, coli 
data from the following viewpoints: 

1, The numerical interpretation of the results of individual B, coli 
tests. 


I PubUo Health Reports, voL 41. No. 40. Oct. 1.19126, pp. 2121-2H6. (Reprint No. U14.) 

»Bepressed in terms of the usual It, coli index, originated by Prof. Rarle H. Phelps. 

♦ Public HoaUh Reports, vol. 40, No. 15, Apr. 10, 1925, pp. 693-722. (Reprint No. 1029.) 

♦ The results of this survey have .been sot forth in a detuNvt report soois to lie published. 

00828*—27-1 (1841) 
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2. The effects on the relationships above noted resulting from the 
conversion of the B, coli data from terms of the B. eoli index to those 
of the ''most probable numbers’’ of B. coU. 

3. The relations between the indicated average B, coli densities in 
the unchlorinated and chlorinated filter effluents resulting from cal¬ 
culations based on two different systems of sample dilutions. 

4. The results of a parallel comparison of B. coli enumerations 
based on fermentation tube tests and of the acid-colony count ob¬ 
tained from direct platings of samples on the Ayers-Rupp medium. 

THE NUMERICAL INTERPRETATION OF INDIVIDUAL B. COLI TESTS 

In the routine tests for B. coli which have been made in connection 
with the experimental work, two main objectives have been kept in 
mind, namely, {a) to provide a basis for B, coli enumerations such 
that the results obtained on samples of the raw water and of the 
effluents from various stages of treatment w'ould be strictly com¬ 
parable with each other, and (ft) to determine the conditions of raw 
water pollution under which the unchlorinated or the chlorinated 
filter effluent would confonn, or fail to conform, to some d^^signated 
standard of limiting B. colt density, such as, for example, the original 
or the revised United States Troasuiy Department Standard. 

To satisfy the requirement (a) it was necessary to use a parallel 
system of dilutions of the sample for inoculation into the lactose 
broth tubes. To satisfy requirement (6) it was essential that sam¬ 
ples of the unchlorinated and chlorinated filter effluents be examined 
in accordance with the usual standard procedure recommended for 
use in testing confonnance of samples to the Treasury Department 
Standard, namely, inoculation of five 10 c. c. portions into separate 
lactose broth fennentaiion tubes. Inasmuch as the samples of pro- 
filtered water, including the ravr water, were inoculated in single por¬ 
tions forming a geometric series of dilutions (in accordance with the 
usual practice), it was necessary to provide a corresponding series for 
the post-filter effluents, for the sake of consistency. Accordingly, 
the following system of dilutions was adopted, the figures showing 
the number of portions of specified quantity inoculated: 



0.0Q01 
c. c. 

0.001 

0 , c. 

0.01 
c. c. 


WM 

lOjO 
c. c. 

Raw water-..---. 

1 

1 

1 



■■■1 

ApplJed water _—r__ 

1 

1 

1 




Ffiterod'Hiioltlorinated.—- 







lfti{terad*eb ioriiiated........ 











MM 

1 1 


t fl^oagalated-settled water as applied to filters. 


Ordinarily not more than three portions of prefilter samples were 
inoculated for a gi^ren test, the series being stepped up or down 
according to variations in the character of the water. In generali 
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however, a special effort was made to carry out the dilutions of tho 
sample to an extent sufficient always to give a negative presumptive 
test for B» coli in the smallest portion tested. This condition is 
essential to a determinate enumeration of B. coli from fermentation 
tests. 

The determination of J5. coli in all samples was based on the 
‘V.ompletely confirmed test/^ as defined in the latest Standard 
Methods ^ of the American Public Health Association. The differ¬ 
entiation between B. coli and B. acrogenefi was omitted from the 
routine work, though a scries of such tests was made during the 
early portion of the studios. 

Although the bacteriological results obtained from the series of 
experiments discussed in this paper were given statistical analysis 
largely in the form of averages, it was necessary, as a basis of aver¬ 
aging, to assign a definite result to each individual determination^ 
For tho B. c^li results, this was a fairly simple procedure in consider¬ 
ably over 95 per cent of the cases, in which the result of the indi¬ 
vidual test was consistent as between tho various dilutions of the 
sample inoculated. In a very small proportion of the cases, 
however, an anomalous result or a *^skip’' was obtained; that 
is, a negative* result was observed in a portion larger (usually 
the next larger) than the smallest one giving a positive result. 
In testing samples of tho unchlorinatod and chlorinated filter 
effluents negative results ordinarily were obtained in tho single 
portions, 0.1 c. c. or 1.0 c. c., coincidently with less than five 
positive results in tho five 10 c. c. portions. Occasionally, however, 
a positive result would be observed in one of the two smaller 
sample portions under these same circumstances, giving another 
type of “skip.^' In all of these instances tho procedure followed was 
that of ‘^banking” the positive result into the next lower dilution 
giving a negative result; for example, if the results as observed were 
as follows: 

0.01 c. c. 0.1 c. c. 1.0 c. c. 

-f - 4- 

tho results would be ^‘bankedthus: 

O.OI c. c. 0.1 c. c. 1.0 c. c. 

4“ 4" 

A subsequent analysis of data given by Reed® on tho interpreta¬ 
tion of J5. coli fermentation tests from a standpoint of the theory of 

probability has indicated that the method of ^‘banking” anomalous 

__ ______ _ ____ » 

* standard Methods for tho Bxamination of Water and Sewogo. Amoricon Public Health Association, 
SiKth Edition, 1925, pp. 103~110. 

« Puhlio Health Reports, vol. 40, No. 15, Apr. 10, 1925, Appendix 11% (Reprint No. 1020.). Also^ 
Manual of American Water Works Praotioe, 1025, pp. 130-145. 
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‘ results^ as above described, gives results approximating very closely 
the most probable numbers of B. colL This point will be made more 
clear in the discussion which immediately follows. 

EXPRESSION OP B. COLI RESULTS IN TERMS OF THE ‘^MOST PROBABLE 

numbers'' 

The method of enumerating B. coli most commonly followed in 
this country in connection with water works practice is based on the 
B* edi index, which is calculated as the reciprocal of the highest 
dilution, expressed as a fraction or multiple of a cubic centimeter, 
giving a positive test for B, coli. Thus, if the highest positive dilu¬ 
tion be 0.01 c. c., the B. coli index is computed as being 100 per cubic 
centimeter, or 10,000 per 100 c. c. 

The numerical results given by the index method, as applied to 
individual tests, fail to give even a close approximation of the true 
result as indicated by the theory of probability, as was originally 
brought out by McCrady,^ and later amplified by Stein,® Wolman 
and Weaver,® Yule and Greenwood,^® and Rced,“ who endeavored, 
by various devices, to simplify the treatment so as to facilitate the 
calculation of the ^‘most probable numbers" of B. coli from a given 
combination of fermentation-tube results. The treafment given by 
Reed, which is in some respects, at least, the most satisfactory one 
thus far developed, has established a definite basis for (‘calculating, 
within clearly defined limits of precision, the most probable numbers of 
B, coli from a given combination of results in a series of sample dilu¬ 
tions. As an example of such a calculation, the following tabulation 
of results given by him, in the article above cited, is inserted: 



Reference to cases (a), (c), and (e) in the tabulation shows that, 
when the results arc not anomalous (i. e., when no ‘^skips'' exist), 
the ''most probable numbers" of edi are equal approximately to 

? Jcmriuil of Infectious Diseases, vol. 17, No. 1, July, 1915. 

* M. F.: The Interpretation of B. cqU Tost Results on a Numerical and Ootnpenitive Basis. Jour. 
0 f BSWJt.* vol. 4, No, 8, May, 1W9. 

t Wotittan, A., and Weaver, H. L; A Modification of the McCrady Method of the Nomerical Interpre¬ 
tation of Fermentation-Tube Results. Jour, of Infcc. Dis., vol 21, No. 3, May, 1919. 

M OreOttWOod, J., fr., and Yt||o, O. U.: On the Statistical interpretation ctf Some Bacteriolc«ica] 
Employed in Water Analysis. Jour, of Hy^f., vtA, 16, No. I, July, 1927. 

« Loc. cit., p. 0. 
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two and throe-tenths times the corresponding B. coli index. Where 
a is observed, as in cases (h) and (d), the most probable num¬ 

bers are very closely equivalent to the B. coli index obtained by 
bankingthe results as above described. 

In enumerating B. coli from tests made in five 10 c. c. portions of 
the same sample, Reed has given a table of the most probable nujnbers 
obtained from each result. In the following tabulation these results 
are given, together with the corresponding B, coli index, as ordinarily 
computed: 



It will be noted that, in this instance, the ratio between the two 
series of results is not constant, as in the preceding case, where single 
portions in geoinetrii* progression were tested, and that the series 
above given does not cover anomalous cases, in which single 0.1 c, c. 
or I c. c. portions of a sample, tested in addition to the five 10 c. c. 
portions, may give a positive result coincident with fewer than five 
positive results in the 10 c, c. portions of the same sample. For 
cases of this kind, the theory of probability, which is the basis of the 
“most probable number^’ calculation, provides a clear-cut mathe¬ 
matical solution, each anomaly representing a definite probability 
incidental to random sampling. The contrary is true of the B, coli 
“index“ calculation, which accords no solution of anomalous results 
other than some procedure such as that of “banking,'^ previously 
described. 

Using the formulae developed by Reed, Sanitaiy Engineer J. K, 
Hoskins, of the Public Health Service, has made an extensive series 
of calculations of the “most probable numbers'' of B. coli correspond¬ 
ing to test results obtained in various combinations of sample dilu¬ 
tions. Through his courtesy, Tables 1 and 2, in which are sum¬ 
marized the results of his calculations, are herewith presented. In 
Table 1 are given the “most probable numbers" of B. coli as derived 
from each one of the six possible combinations of test results obtain¬ 
able in three sample dilutions forming a geometric series. The 
dilutions are shown in 6ix different stages, ranging from 10 c. c. to 
0.000001 c. c. of the sample. AH of the results except those in lines 
(a) and (c), reading horizontally, are derived from anomalous cases 
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involving a *^skip’’ between a positive and a negative r^ult in ad¬ 
jacent dilutions. 

Table 1. —Most probable numbers of B, coli per 100 c. c. 

ITbreo dilutions m geometric scries] 




Dilution 

mlt 

10 

1.0 

0.1 

0.01 

a 001 

0.000t 


1 

0.1 

0 01 

0.001 

0.0001 

0.00001 


0.1 

0.01 

0.001 

0.0001 

0.00001 

0.090001 

h - 

240 

2,400 

24,000 

240,000 

2,400,000 

24,000,000 
9,550,000 

“ + 

95 

9.55 

9,550 

95, 500 

956,000 

- — 

2H 

231 

2,310 

23,100 

2 : 11,000 

2,310,000 

h + 

19 

190 

1,900 

19, IXX) 

190,000 

1,900,000 

940,000 

b - 

9 

*.H 

940 

9,400 

94,900 

- + ; 

9 

90 

900 

9,000 ! 

90,000 

900,000 


Table 2. —Most probable numbers of B. Coli per 100 c. c, of water 


iWhen the of a water Is based on the examination of five portions of 10 c c., one of 1 e. c., and on© 

of 0.1 e. c ] 



Number of 
101!. r. tubci? 


One 

Most 

proN 

able 


Number of 
lOe c, tubCvS 

: S 

One 

Most 

prob¬ 

able 


Posi¬ 

tive 

3# 

ic.c, 

tube 

01 
c. c. 
tube 

number 
of B . 
evil per 
IW e. c 
of water 


Posi¬ 

tive 

Neg- 

otive 

0.1 
e c. 
tube 

number 
of a . 
coll i>6r 
100 r c. 
of water 

. 

6 

0 

+ 

•f 

(0 

(d). 

2 

3 

■4* 

+ 

lOi 3 


5 

0 

+ 


24a 0 


2 

3 



7.6 


6 

0 

— 

4- i 

95.7 


2 

3 


-f 

7.8 


5 

0 

— 

— 

3M.4 


2 

3 

— 


6.0 

(b). 

4 

3 

4 - 

4 “ ! 

26.6 

(e). 

] 

4 

4. 

4. 

6 7 


4 

1 

4* 


20.7 


1 

4 

+ 


4.4 


* 

1 

•— 

+ 

20 2 


1 

4 


+ 

4.4 


4 

1 

. 

— 

15 3 


3 

4 

— 


2.2 

(<0 . 

3 

2 


4' 

l&fi 

(0 . 

0 

5 

'f 

4.. 

A 0 


8 

2 

4- 


12.3 


0 

5 



4. tl 

2.0 


3 

2 

— 

+ 

12.1 


0 

5 



2.0 

__ 

8 

2 



«.8 


0 

5 



0 


> Indetonnitiate. 


In Tabic 2 arc tabulated the “most probable numbers” of B. coli 
afi derived by Mr. Hoskins from various combinations of results 
obtained from tests of samples in single 0.1 c. c. and 1 c. c. portions 
Mid five 10 c. c. portions. A study of this table will show that eveiy 
possible combination of results in the portions given has been cov¬ 
ered, including both the consistent and the anomalous cases. It is 
of interest to note that a positive result in 0.1 c. c., coincident with* 
a n(^»tive result in 1 c. c. and one or more negative results in 10 c. c. 
gives a “most probable number” figure only slightly higher than uiat 
obtained when the results in the two single portions are reversed. In 
(he former case the probability of occurrence of the result indicated 
k eufficiently remote to have little influence on the calculated figure. 
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COMPARISON OP B. COLI DATA EXPRESSED IN TERMS OP THE PHELPS 
INDEX AND IN TERMS OP THE MOST PROBABLE NUMBERS 

In the preceding paper of this series/^ a table was given showing 
the relationship observed between the B. coli index of the raw w^ter 
and that of the effluents from successive stages of treatment. In 
Table 3, below, is given a reproduction of thesis figures, together with 
a parallel tabulation of the same data expr(>ssed in terms of the ‘‘most 
probable n umbers of B. coli derived by averaging individual results 
obtained as in Tables 1 and 2. 


Table 3. —Comparative Jiumbent of B. coli an meamredy respecMvehjf in terms of 
the B. coli index and the *‘most probable numbers,'* observed in the raw water and 
in the effluents from successive stages of treatmmt, coinndenlly with averages of 
raw VHxier numbers falling unthin specified corresponding ranges 


Motljotl o( count • 


Jiift. 

M.V N. . 

Ind. 

M P N 
Incl . 

M, r N. , 
lQ(i.. , 

M. P N . 

Iiid. 

M P N. . , 


N. 


Ind. 

M. r 

Iiul. 

M. P. N 
Jnd-,- 
M.P N 
Ind... . 
M. P. N 

Itifl. 

M. 1\ N 




A vor- 
iigo 
fur- 
bidity 
p. p in 

Average B colt (per 100 v. c ) 

(•oire.H]Hiniins 






raw water 

No. of 





H colt raiisfc.s 

ItCIUb 




Chlo- 

(l)er 100 c. c ) 


K iw 

Applied 

Filtered 

rin- 

iltCKl 

0~ 5,000 

} 


f 2.450 

1,050 

10 9 

0 48 

0- 11,500 

4 i 

1 

\ 5, GHO 

2,f>50 

Zi 0 

.60 

5,001- 10, (KM) I 

1 102 

1 

78 

11 

3,020 
(•), 920 

29 0 

1.1 

11,501- 24,000 1 

.58 0 

2.1 

10,001- 50,000 

} 

0*3 

1 W. 100 

7,98') 

108 0 

3.1 

24,001-115, (XM) 

\ 70,700 

H, 700 

215 0 

5,2 

50.001-100,000 

} ao 

105 

j OH.HOO 
\ 160,000 

14,400 

1.58.0 

6.7 

115,001-210. (X)0 

3.1, .'HX) 

371.0 

19.7 

Over l(X),(XX) j 

} “ 

175 

) S9S,(XX) 

1)0, KOO 

4.55 0 

54.3 

Over 240.000 1 

\4170,000 

1H9,000 

1,000 0 

_ 

126 0 


Method of count ‘ 


Applied 


42.0 
4f> C 
39 3 

as. r* 
24.1 
24 4 
20 9 
20.0 
10, I 
8.7 


per I’oni of raw wat‘»r 

Ueaidiml pei eout of inlluout 
water 

Filtered 

Chlorin¬ 

ated 

.\pplto(J 

Filtered 

Chlorin¬ 

ated 

0.44 

0.020 

42 9 

1.00 

4.4 

.40 

.Oil 

46 6 

.87 

2.0 

.39 

.014 

39.3 

.99 

3,7 

.32 

.012 

38.5 

84 

3.0 

.33 

.OO*) 

24.1 

1.35 

2.9 

,32 

007 

24 4 

1 31 

2 1 

.r. 

,010 

20 9 

1 10 

4.2 

.2:1 

.012 

20. 9 

1,11 

5.3 

.IK5 

.006 

10,0 

.50 

11.0 

.05 

.000 

8.7 

.50 

11.9 


»Iad.»rh<7lt>a ixidox. M. P. N.^rnast probable numlwrs 


A comparison of those tyro tabulations and of graphs constructed 
from them, as illustrated in Figure 1, shows that the relationship 
between the raw water and the several effluents in respect to their 
jB. colt content is not materially altered by conversion of the results 
into terms of the “most probable numbers.^ This is brought out, 
further, by the fact that the residual percentages of B. coli, as derived 
from numbers expressed in the two respective terms, falling into 
corresponding raw water ranges, are very nearly equivalent to ©aoh 

« PubUc Hofdth Reports, vol. il. No. 40. Oct. 1.1928. Pt II. Table 1. (Rer>nnt No. 1114.) 
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other, though the actual respective uumbers of B. eoU on which they 
are based in each instance are divergent. The close accordance of 
the two series of relationships is duo largely to the fact that, in the 
given series of samples, the ratio of the “most probable numbers” 
of B. coli to the corresponding numbers, as expressed in terms of the 
B. coli index, remains very nearly constant for various densities of 



Fio. 1.-—Comparativo plats of B. coli relationships as derived from results expressed In terms of 
the B, coli Index and of the most probable numbers” of B, eolL (Plot of data given In Table 3) 

B, ediy being modified only by corrections applied to anomalous 
I'oaults and by a slight variation of the ratio in samples of the filtered 
and chlorinated effluents tested in five 10 c. c, portions. 

The same indications as above noted are given further in Table 4, 
in which the relationships between the numbers of jB. edi observed 
fa the-raw water and coincidentally in the several efBuents have been 
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derived from the same data, classified, first, according to seasonal 
periods, and second, according to corresponding ranges in the numbers 
of raw water B. coZi, as expressed in the two terms. In Table 5 a 
similar procedure has been followed, except that raw water turbidity, 
rather than season, is the basis of primary classification of the data. 
The B. edi index figures given in these two tables have been repro¬ 
duced from tabulations given in the preceding paper of this series. 


Table 4.-—Comparative mmihcrs of B. coli^ exprenHcd, respectively^ in terms of the 
B. colt index and the most probable numbersas derived from parallel groupings 
of the li. colt data according to season and raw water B. coli content 



Average B. colt (per 100 c. c.) 

Per cent of raw 
water 

Per <»nt of influ¬ 
ent wHtor 

Ilnw 


Fil- 

lered 

216 

518 8 

38 0 
8(».7 

177 

402 6 

Chlo¬ 

rin¬ 

ated 

■ 

Ap¬ 

plied 

Fil¬ 

tered 

Chlo¬ 

rin¬ 

ated 

Ap¬ 

plied 

Fil¬ 

tered 

Chlo¬ 

rin¬ 

ated 

Winter season avonigo. 

Index J. 

M. P. N.‘. 

Mid-senson averoge: 

Index.... 

342,000 

839,000 

47,800 

116,000 

65,900 
154, (KK) 

31.400 

70,500 

15,100 

26,900 

7,890 

19,350 

21.9 

58.4 

3.5 

7.7 

4.0 

8.7 

0.2 

9 1 

31.6 
22.3 

12.0 

12.6 

0 0f).3 

0.062 

0 079 

0 o::) 

0 27 
0.26 

0 007 
0.007 

0 007 
0.007 

0.006 

0 m 

9.2 

9.1 

31.6 

22.3 

12.0 

1Z6 

0.69 

0.68 

0 25 
0.33 

2.2 

2.1 

11.5 

11.3 

9.2 
6.0 

X3 

2.2 

M.P. N.. . 

Bumincr season averjigc. 

Index . 

M. P. N. 

Winter season-~8ubgroiiping: 











Index ((hSOOO). 

3,140 

914 

4 9 

0.44 

29.1 

0. 1.5 

0.014 

29.1 

0.54 

ao 

M. P. N ((VU.WO). 

7,200 

2,070 

9.5 

0.30 

28.5 

0.13 

0 004 

28.5 

0.46 

3.2 

Index (fiOOl -UKXJO). 

7,J70 

2,1H0 

10.2 

0.9.5 

28.1 

0.13 

0 012 

28.1 

0.47 

0.3 

M. P, N. (11501'34000).--. 

18.100 

5,570 

21.8 

1. 48 

3a 7 

0 12 

0.008 

3a7 

0.39 

as 

Index (lOOOWiOOOO). 

33,100 

3,920 

209.0 

4.8 

11.8 

0.63 

0 014 

n.8 

.5.3 

2.3 

M. P. N. (24001-116000)..- 

74,000 

8,170 

484.0 

6. ,39 

11. (F 

0.65 

0.009 

11.0 

6.9 

1.3 

Index (50001-100000) . ... 

74,600 

29,600 

172.0 

20.0 

39.8 

0.23 

aa3» 

39.8 

0 58 

16.9 

M. P. N. (115001-340000).. 

170,900 

69, (.00 

4iao 

67.0 

4a7 

0.24 

0.040 

4a 7 

0.50 

las 

Index (over 100000). 

1,090,000 

80, ('4)0 

519.0 

66.0 

8.0 

0.04S 

0 0(Ki 

8.0 

a 60 

12.7 

M. P. N. (over 240000)-... 

2,700,000 

215,000 

129,0 

162.0 

8.0 

0.048 

aoo6 

8.0 

aeo 

12L6 

Mid-aoson—Subgrouping: 











Index ((KWJO). 

1 3,510 

1,480 

€ 2 

0.66 

42. 4 ^ a 18 

0.016 

1 42L2 

! 0.42 

9.0 

M. P. N. (0-11500). 

7,980 

8,000 

12.3 

0.(J6 

45 8 

0,15 

0 008 

1 45 8 

0.34 

5.4 

Index (5001-10000). 

7,810 

i 3,320 

26 6 

0, 76 

42.5 

0.34 

0 001 

! 42.5 

0.80 ! 

Z9 

M. P. N. (11501-34000)--.- 

23,800 

1 7,470 

62.3 1 

1.42 

31.3 

0.26 

0.006 

{ 31.3 

0.83 

2.3 

Index (10001-50000). 

32,500 

10,200 

41.9 

1.8 

31 4 

0.13 

0 005 

1 31.4 

0.41 

4.3 

M. P. N. (34001-115000).,. 

70,800 

23,200 

94.3 ! 

3.19 

30. 2 , 0 12 

aooi 

I 30.2 

0.41 

3.4 

Index (SOOOl-JOOOOO). 

i 72; 100 

13,900 

24.8 

1.3 

19.3 

0,014 

0.002 

i 19.3 

0.17 

5.3 

M. P, N. (116001-340000).. 

j 160,500 

31,980 

43.0 

1.9 

19.9 

0,027 

0,001 

1 10.2 

0.13 

4.4 

Index (over 100000).. 

1,000,000 

316,000 

390.0 

52.0 

31.6 

0.030 

a 005 

31.6 

0.12 

13.3 

M. P. N. (over 240000).... 

2; 400,000 

442,000 

mo 

123.0 

18.4 

a 039 

0.005 

18.4 

0.21 

13.2 

Summer season -subgroupiug: 











Index (0-6000). 

2,170 

(5 

73.8 

0.C3 

?} 

3.4 

a029 

(») 

(*) 

0.80 

M. P.N. (0-11500).1 

4,510 


168.6 

0.85 

(*) 

3.7 

0,019 

(») 

(>) 

a 51 

Index (8001-10000).' 

8,490 

4,960 

127.0 

2.7 

58.4 

1.5 

a 012 

68.4 

2.6 

Z1 

M. P, N. (11601-24000)-...! 

18,680 

11,460 

197.0 

6.88 

61.3 

1 06 

0 032 

61.3 

1.7 

Z9 

Judex (10001-50000). 

34,m 

8^000 

195.0 

3.1 

25.3 

a 57 

0.009 

25.3 

2.3 

1.6 

M. P. N. (24001-115000)-.. 

07,200 

20,300 

455.0 

6.01 

30.2 

0.68 

aoo9 

30.2 

2.2 

1.3 

Index (80001-100000). 

06,300 

8,400 

193.0 

5.4 

12.9 

0.30 

a 008 

12.0 

2.3 

Z8 

M. P. N. (116001-240000).. 

153,800 

19,900 

457,0 

11.62 

12.9 

0.30 

aoo8 

12.0 

2.0 

ao 

Index (over 100000). 

283,000 

11,000 

2 oao 

7.6 

3.9 

0.071 

aoo:i 

3.9 

L8 

3.8 

M. r, N. (over a«XXW.... 

068,000 

1__ 

26,000 

474L0 

18.2 

3.9 

a 071 

aoo3 

3w0 

1.8 

3.8 


coti index; M. r. N.»most proUblo nutnber. 

w40, Oct. 1,102d» 11, Tables3and 6. (Reprint No. lUi.) 
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Table 6 . —Comparative numbers of B, coli, expressed, respectivdy, in terms of tke 
B. coU index and the **most probable numbers,*^ as derived from parallel groupings 
of the B, coli data according to raw water turbidity and B, eoli content 


• 

Average B. coH (per 100 c. c .) 

Per cent of raw 
water 

Per cent of influent 
water 


Haw 

Applied 

Fil¬ 

tered 

Chlo¬ 

rin¬ 

ated 

Ap¬ 

plied 

Fil¬ 

tered 

Ohlo-I 

rin- 

ated 

Ap¬ 

plied 

Fil¬ 

tered 

Ohle- 

rln- 

ated 

AVERAGES—ALLS. COU RANGES 






1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




Turbidity*5“10: 








20.5 

0.52 

4.9 

Index. .. 

H600 

7.100 

37 

1.8 

20 .5 

0 n 

0 0052 

M F. N. 

70 HOO 

16,700 

53.8 

2 8 

19.7 i 

.07 

. 0035 

19.7 

.34 

5.2 

Turbidity* 11-100. 






.090 

. 004.1 

15.1 

.66 

4.3 

Index. 

84,500 

12,800 

84 

3 0 

1.5. 1 

M F. N. 

200,000 

31,300 

191 

7 2 

1.5.7 1 

096 

.0(W6 

15 7 

.61 

3.8 

Turbidity *ovcr 100 









.74 


Index. 

28.5,000 

30,600 

227 

24.0 

10.7 ! 

.080 

.0084 

10.7 

10.6 

M. P. N. 

698,000 

&3, 100 

539 

.57 2 

9.0 

.077 

0082 

9 0 

.85 

10.6 

AVERAGES- B. COU SUB- 
RANGES 

Turbulity*=0-10. 











Index (0 5000). 

3,000 

3,840 

7 8 

1 3 

lOOf- 

.26 

.043 

1004 

.2 

16 6 

M. P. N (0-11500). 

5,432 

10,21)0 

16.2 

1 5 

loot- 

..U) 

1 .028 

100 +- 

.16 

9.3 

Index (500J-10U00). 

H, .300 

.1, 9*10 

47 0 

r. 

47. 5 

. 57 

! .006 

47. 5 

1.2 

1.1 

M. P. N (11501-24000) ... 

19,200 

8,790 

60 7 

,!> 

45.8 

.32 

1 .003 

45 8 

.69 

1.0 

Index (10001-50000). 

M P. N. (240O1--11S0O0)... 

35,800 

11,100 

20 0 

3 4 

31.0 

.050 

1 009 

31 0 

.18 

1^0 

81.000 

24,100 

32 5 

.5. 1 

29.5 

1 .040 

1 .006 

29 5 

. 14 

15.7 

Index (50001-100000) . 

69,700 

13,300 

29.0 

1 1 

19 1 

.042 ^ 

1 Am 

19 1 

i .22 

3.8 

M, P. N (11.5001-240000).. 

157,000 

! 30.800 

47.9 

1.7 

19.6 

1 .031 I 

1 .001 

19 0 

1 . 10 1 

3.6 

Index (over lOOOCK)). 

505,000 

10,000 

100.0 

5.0 

2 0 

i . 020 

' 001 

2 0 

j 1 0 1 

5 0 

M. P. N (over 240000).,. 

200,000 

24,000 

240 0 

11.5 

2.0 

.020 1 

t .001 1 

2 0 

1 1.0 

5.0 

Turbidity* II-IOO- 






1 





index (0-5000). 

M.P. N (0-11.500). 

3.120 

1,.550 

2.5 0 

.7 

49:7 

.80 1 

.022 

49 7 i 

1 6 

2.H 

7,020 

3.640 

60 7 

.8 

51.9 

.86 

.oil 

51 9 1 

1 7 

1.3 

Index (5001-10000). .. ' 

.7.600 

3,610 

19 0 

1.2 

47. 1 

.2.5 

.016 

47.1 

.53 

6.3 

M P. N (11501-24000).,.. 

17,300 

8,790 1 

28.4 

2.2 

50.8 

.16 

.013 

50 8 

.32 

7.8 

Index (10001-50000). 

33, 200 

9,210 ! 

91.0 

] 3 

27.7 

.27 

.004 

27.7 

.99 

1.4 

M. P. N (24001-1150(K)) .. 

77,800 1 

21,500 

218 0 

2 0 

27.6 

.28 

.00:1 

27.6 

1 01 

0.9 

Index (.50001-100000). 

' 65,200 

12,000 

121 0 

4.9 

J8.4 

.19 

.008 

18.4 

1 01 

4 0 

M.P N. (115001-240000)- 

150,000 

31,800 

258.0 

10. 5 

21.2 

.17 , 

.007 

21 2 

.81 

4. 1 

Index (over 100000). 

723,000 

71,500 i 

270 0 

22.0 

9.9 

.04 

.003 

0.9 

.38 

8.1 

M. P. N. (over240000).... 

1,729,000 

174,000 

642 0 

51.7 

10.1 

.04 

Am 

10.1 

.37 

8.1 

Turbidity* over 100. 











Index (0-5000). 

3,340 

864 

6. 5 

.4 

26.9 

. 19 

.012 

25.9 

.75 

6.2 

M. P. N (0-11.500). 

7,880 

1,620 

13.7 

32 

20 6 

. 17 

.004 

20.6 

.85 


Index (5001-10000). 

7,790 

2,020 

46.0 

1.2 

2o.9 

.59 

.015 

25.9 

2.3 

, 

2.6 
2.1 

M P. N. (11501-24000),... 

17,600 

4,620 

107.0 

2.24 

26.2 

.61 

.013 

20 2 

2 3 

Index (10001-50000). 

32,300 

3,530 

217.0 

8.6 

10 9 

.67 

.027 

10.9 

6.1 

4.0 

M. P. N. (24001-115000)... 

70,700' 

7,000 

472.0 

15.4 

10.9 

.67 

.022 

10 9 

6.2 

3.3 

Index (50001-100000). 

76.000 

18,200 

313.0 

mo 

24.3 

.42 

1 .040 

24.3 

1.7 

9.6 

M. P. N. (115001-240000)-- 

166,000 

41,590 

737.0 

70.8 

25.2 

.44 

: .043 

25.2 

1.8 

9.6 

Index (over 100000). 

049,000 

94,900 

506.0 

ko 

' 10.0 


.007 

10.0 

.53 

13.0 

M. P. N. (over 240000)_ 

2,380,000 

198,000 

1,230.0 

161.0 

18.3 

.05 

.007 

8.3 

.62 

13.1 


From the foregoing comparisons it is fairly evident that in so far 
as the basic relationships involved in these studies are concerned, 
the expression of B. coli results in terms of the J5. coli index leads to 
substantially the same results as does their derivation in terms of 
^^^inost probable numbers/^ the only notable difference being in the 
indicated maximum B, coli content of the raw water consistent with 
producing an effluent conforming to the revised Treasury Department 
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Standard. Expressed in terms of the ''most probable numbers/^ 
this maximum is 9,000 rather than 6,000 per 100 c. c. (See fig. 1.) 
There appears to be little or no indication in the data, moreover, that 
either one of the two systems of enumeration gives a smoother scries 
of correlations than docs the other. There is little doubt, however, 
that the expression of the results in terms of the ''most probable 
numbers^' gives a closer approximation to the true density of B. coli 
in a given water. It is for this reason, and because this newer method 
of enumeration is likely to be more widely used in the future, that the 
i?. coli data given in Table's 3, 4, and 5 have been compared, as shown 
in terms of the two respective measures. 

INFTuUENCE OF SYSTEM OF TEST DILUTIONS UPON INDICATED DELA¬ 
TIONS EXISTING BETWEEN NUMBERS OF B. COLI IN RAW WATER 

AND CORRESPONDING NUMBERS IN EFFLUENTS 

In the preceding article of this scries a comparison was given of 
the batcrial efficiency of the experimental water purification plant 
used for those experiments and the corresponding efficiency of five 
municipal Ohio River plants, under similar conditions of raw water 
pollution. In this connection it was stated: "In order to make a 
proper comparison of the B. coli data, it has been necessary to reduce 
the experiment al results obtained from tests of the xmchlorinated and 
chlorinated effluents to a basis of tho.se derived from tests only of 
five 10-c. c. portions of each sample, owing to the fact that this 
method was followed at tlie five Ohio River plants during the year 
covered by the averages. This procedure involved recalculating 
in the experimental si'ries, the B. coli index for each individual sample, 
after eliminating ail rt'sults of tests of 1 c. c. and 0.1 c. c. portions, and 
reaveraging, on this basis, the results falling within the raw water 
range stated." 

In view of the fat'.t that it is the usual practice at a considerable 
number of municipal water purification plant laboratories to test 
only five 10-c. c. portions of the filtered and chlorinated effluents for 
Ihe presence of Ji. coM, it may be of interest to show the comparative 
results obtained by including and by excluding from such results all 
tests for B, coli made in additional portions of 1 c. c. and 0.1 c. c, of 
samples of the two kinds of effluents specified. In Table 6 is given a 
parallel tabulation of the average numbers of B. edij expressed in 
terms of the B, coli index, derived, first, as in Table 3, in which the 
results obtained from I c. c. and 0.1 c. c. portions of the filtered and 
chlorinated waters have been included in the group averages given 
for these two effluents, and, next, by excluding from these results all 
teste made in such portions, basing them only on teste of five 10-c. c. 
portions of each sample. In Table 6, however, both tabulations are 

Loo. clt.i p. 22. 
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banod on observations extending over a period of only 12 months 
(October, 1924, to September, 1925, inclusive), whereas in Table 3 
the observations extended over 15 months, including the additional 
three months, October-Decomber, 1925. 

Tablk 6.* —Comparison between average li. coli indices observed in filtered oad 
chlorinated cfiluents, corresponding to averages of raw water indices faUing within 
specified ranges, as determined from the same data. (.4) By basing rMvUs on 
tests of samples in single 1 c. c. and 0.1 c. c. portions and five 10-c. c. portions, and 
(B) by excluding all residts obtained in the 1 e. c. and 0.1 c. c. portions and includ¬ 
ing only those obtained in the five 10-c. e. portions 


Raw water B. coli range, in¬ 
dex per 100 c. c. 


Average B. colt index per 100 c. c 

Residual per 
cent of raw 
water 

Re.sttlual per 
cent of Influent 
water 

Raw 

Ap¬ 

plied 

Fil¬ 

tered 

(ihlo- 

rinatod 

Fil¬ 

tered 

1 

Chlo¬ 

rinated 

i 

Fil¬ 

tered 

Chlo¬ 

rinated 

0-5,000. 

1 

A 

3,210 

i/m 

10 0 

0 52 

0 50 

0 010 

1.2 

3.2 


n 

3,210 I 

1,3.50 

4 0 

0 50 1 

0 12 

0 015 

0.3 

12.5 

5,001-10,000. 

A 

7,890 j 

3,200 

35. 6 

1.14 

0. 45 

O.OH 

J 1 

3,2 

R 

7, 890 1 

3,200 

5.7 

0 81 

0 07 

0 010 

0.2 ; 

14.2 

10,001-50,000. 

A 

33,3U0 

8,250 

111.0 

3 1 

0 33 

0 009 I 

1.4 

2,8 


11 

33,300 

8,250 

7 9 

1 9 

0.024 

0 000 

0 09 

24.1 

60,001-100,000. 

A 

09,000 

14,000 

100 0 

0.7 

0 23 

0 010 

1 i 

4 2 


B 

09,000 

14. IKK) 

9 0 

3 1 

0 013 

0 004 

0.06 

34.4 

Over 100,000. 

A 

878,000 

80,800 

411 0 

52 1 

0 049 

0 000 

0 50 

J2 1 


B 

87H, 000 

80,800 

8.H 

5 0 

O.OOl 

0 0000 

U. 01 

67.0 


> Based on data covering tho period Oct. 1, 1924, to Hopt 30.192S. 


On referring to Table 6 it is noted that the indicated li. coli indico.s 
of tho filtered and chlorinated waters are much higher throughout the 
entire series “A,” in which the results of tests of I c. c. and 0.1 c. c. 
portions of all samples wore included, than in series “B,” in which 
they were excluded and the results based only on tests of five 
10-c. c. portions. The corresponding residual percentages also are 
proportionately higher in the former case. 

In Figure 2 is shown a comparative plot of tho .series “A” and 
“B” figures, respectively, as given in Table 4. f'or further com¬ 
parison with these graphs, a plot is shown of the relationship between 
the B. coli index of the raw water and of the water applied to the filters, 
as derived from the same series of observations, and, in this instance, 
from tests made in single portions of each sample forming a geometric 
series progression. On referring to the chart it will bo noted, first, 
that the slopes of the series “B ” graphs are much flatter than those of 
series “A,” owing to the fact that the B. coli index, as determined 
in series “B,” is based on tests of only the five 10-c. c. portions of each 
sample and therefore can not have a maximum exceeding 10 per 
100 c. c. It also will be noted that the graphs of series “A,” based 
Ml the combined tests of five 10-c. c. .portions, and, in addition, single 

“ ThedI ve^ence is notably Itai, however, In tho oitromo lower ranges of B caU density. bOTdoringonthai 
et tbo TrooHury Dapartment Standard. 
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1 <5. c. and 0.1 c. c. portions, have dopes much more consistent with 
that of the raw:applied water graph than do those of series 

From these indications, it would appear that the inclusion of tests 
of 1 c. c. and 0.1 c. c. portions in all B, coli determinations on un- 
chlorinated and chlorinated filter efiiuent samples gives results which 
are more consistent with those obtained by the geometric series 



••A”-*Results baswd on tests of five lO-c. c. portions one! of additional single 0.1-c. c. and e. 

portions of oil samples 

Results based on tests of only five JOkj. c. portions of all samples ^ 


dilution method on parallel samples of the raw and applied waters. 
They should afford, therefore, a more reliable measure of the true 
reiatiioitship existing between the B. coli content of the raw water and 
that of the filtered and chlorinated waters named. These results 
indicate, furthermore, that the occasional appearance of B. edi in 
portions of these effluents smaller in volume than 10 c. c. may exert, 
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if detected, a very decided effect on the average numbers of B. eoli as 
shown in sucli effluents over a given period, whether measured in 
terms of the B, coli index, as in the case at hand, or in those of the 
*^moBt probable numbers,’' which readily can be shown to be similarly 
affected. It possibly might be contended that the effect thus shown, 
as in Table 6, gives an undue weight to merely occasional lapses in 
the quality of effluents of this type, which ordinarily may contain 
numbers of B. coli falling well within the range of tests of five 10-c. c. 
portions. It should be borne in mind, however, that the weight 
given to such results in this instance is exactly the same as is given to 
similar lapses in the quality of raw and settled waters when tested 
for B, coli according to the usual method, namely, that of geometric 
series dilutions. For these reasons, the procedure by which the 
series data have been derived as in Table 0, consisting of tests 

of single 1 c. c. and O.l c. c. portions in addition to the five c. 
portions, has been followed consistently in all routine tests of the 
filtered and chlorinatiul effluents in the experiments described in 
these papers. 

RELATION BETWEEN INDICATED NUMBEKS OE B. COLI AND BACTEKIAL 

COUNTS ON AYEHS-HUPP MEDIUM, AS OBSEBVED IN THE SAME 

SAMPLES OE HAW AND TREATED WATERS 

Owing to the recognized mathematical difficulties involved in 
enumerating organisms of the B- coli group by the usual fermentation 
test method, bacteriologists have searched for a solid diftorential 
culture medium which could be utilized for making direct plate 
counts of the B. coli and closely allied groups. The acid colony 
count on litmus lactose agar, developed in the early days of water 
and sewage bacteriology, has been and still is used with this purpose 
in view, though the chief disadvantage of this and other similar 
culture media has been their tendency to permit the growth of 
bacteria other than B. coli and having no definite sanitary significance. 

A solid differential medium of the kind above mentioned has been 
developed recently by Ayers and Rupp,^® who incorporated in it 
ingredients somewhat similar to those which form the basis of Endo’s 
medium. In view of the encouraging results secured by means of 
the Ayers-Riipp medium in quantitative studies of i#. coli in sewage 
and feces, it was considered desirable, in connection with the studies 
described in this paper, to observe the results obtained in routine 
examinations of the raw and treated waters by using this medium 
in comparison with quantitative tests of the same samples for B, 
calif following the standard fermentation tube procedure. 

The comparison in question was made during the period October 
1 to December 4, 1925, in which the bacterial quality of the raw 

w Ayers, S. Hoary, and Rupp, Phillip. Jour. Baot.. vol. Ill, p. 433 (1918). 
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water^ as delivered to the experimental plant, was varied over a wide 
range. Observations were made on 48 test days during this period, 
and parallel tests were made on 540 samples of water for B. coK 
in accordance with the usual fermentation tube procedure and for 
the count of characteristic red colonies appearing on Aycrs-Eupp 
medium after 40 to 48 hours' incubation of the plate cultures at 37° C. 
The samples were collected at four different points in the experi¬ 
mental plant, their number being equally divided among these four 
sources. 

The results of the tests were first reduced to daily averages and 
these averages arranged in the order of magnitude of the B. coli 
content, as indicated by the daily mean index or by the ^‘most prob¬ 
able numbers.” These and the corresponding Ayers-Kiipp counts 
were then divided into quartiles and the quartiles averaged, with 
results as shown in Table 5, in which all of the figures, including the 
Ayers-JIupp counts, have been expressed in terms of the bacterial 
numbers per 100 cubic c.en time tors, in order to make them directly 
comparable with each other. On referring to Table 7, it wall be noted 
that the ^^most prol)al)lo numbers” of Ji. coli approach closely the 
Ayers-Rupp counts in the upper ranges of magnitude, but diverge 
from them ('onsidcrably in the lower ranges. The /?. coli index is 
shown to be almost uniformly Iowtt than the Ayers-Kupp count. 

Tablw 7. — Surntnar^/ of quartih' averages derived from flatly mean results of parallel 
tests for B. coh and for plate counts on Ayers-Rupp medium, made in the same 
samples of 'Water from designaled sources 

(Results in terms of numbers iicr 100 c. c.) 



River wivlor, undllutt'd 

River water, diluted 

Water applied to 
filters 

Filtered, unchlo- 
nnated 

Niunbrr 


1 

1 

1 

J 








oflc«t 

li. coh 


li coli 


/?. 

co/f 


Ji.coti 1 


days 



Ayers- 



Ayers- 



Ayers- 



Ayers- 




Rupp 

1 

1 

Rupp 


! 

Rupp 


M. P. 
N. 

Rupp 


Index * 

M. P. 
N.* 

count 

Index 

M. F. 
N. 

count 

Index 

M P. 
N. 

count 

index 

count 

12. 

3,880 

8.500 

21,400 

803 

I,8f0 

.3,900 

325 

i 

1 771 

2, 400 

1.0 

2.0 

11 

12_ 

T.SOO 

17,400 

29,100 
45,900 

2,030 

4,820 1 

7,700 

668 

1 1,610 

2,100 

2.8 

3.9 


12. 

28,270 

78,900 

58,900 

5,2t»0 

12,3rX) 1 

14.200 

1,400 

t 3,870 

6.200 

6 5 

12.5 

93 

12. 

189,000 

63.600 

1 

16,100 

1 

38,500 1 

24,(500 

3,900 

' 9,530 

8,000 

j 50 0 

131.0 

170 







I PheJps index. * Most probable numbers. 


The data given in Table 7 are illustrated graphically in Figures 3 
and 4, in which the quartile averages of the Ayers-Rupp counts have 
.been plotted, against the coiTesponding B. coli figures expressed, 
respectively, in terms of the Phelps index and of the “ most probable 
numbers.” In each chart the “lino of equality” shows the positions 
of equal values of the two variables. 

On referring to these two charts, it will he noted that, with the 
.exception of the points representing the quartile averages obtained 
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from tho tests of the filter effluent, each individual series of plotted 
results follows a definite trend, approaching closely a lino having 
a slope slightly steeper than that of tho “line of equality.”*^ Con¬ 
sidering the several scries of points as a whole, they follow, in 
both instances, with the .single exception noted, a fairly well-defined 

100,000 


10,000 


1,000 

<1 

O 

I 

*4 

I 100 
*-* 

8 


10 


1 

10 100 I »000 10,000 100,000 

Aytra-Rupp Count» par 100 o.o* 

Legend: O»trnmodifled rtw water; ®=-dUutftd raw wat^^r; X^-water applied to filters; 
5f:«unchlorinated filter effluent 

Fio. 3.—Relation l)Otwocn the Ayers-Rupp count and the li coh index, as determined in identical 
samples of water. (Plot of data given In Table 7) 

trend, also slightly steeper than the “lino of equality.” It thus ia 
indicated that in the higher range of bacterial densities, a fairly 
dose correlation exists between the average density as expressed in 
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nr The trend of these plots, though approximating a straight fine on the logarithmic scales used, wmdd 
be a curved line on a linear soalc, convex toward the lower liorisontal axis 
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terms of the Ayers-Rupp count and as given in terms both of the 
B. coK index and of the “most probable numbers” of this organism. 
The general trend of the points shows that in the lower ranges of 
magnitude, the Ayers-Rupp count tends to exceed both the B. coli 
index and the “most probable numbers,” but that in the higher 
rmiges the corresponding values of each pair of variables tend to 



l^genU; 0=*Unmodittwl river water; (gl^^watei applied to filter?; X=dilak»d river water; 

* unchlorinatcd filter effluent 

Fig. 4,—'Relation between the Ayers-Hupp count and the “most probable nuniliers” of B, colU 
dcU'rmin^d In identical samples of water. (Plot of data given in Table 7) 

approach each other more oloscly. The wide departure of the 
plotted points in the oxtrcine lower range—i. e., for densities less 
than 100 per 100 c. c.—botli from a well-defined trend among them¬ 
selves and from the “lino of equality,” is difficult to explain satis¬ 
factorily. It probably is due in part, however, to the fact that the 
00828*—27-2 
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Ayers-Rupp count in this range, representing an average of less than 
a single acid colony per plate, is so low that it is subject to a much 
wider degree of error than in the higher ranges. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the foregoing studios of J?. coli relationships, made in con¬ 
nection with the studies of water purification described in the present 
series of brief papers, the following conclusions may be stated: 

1. That the quantitative expression of the results of routine B. coli 
tests in terms of the ‘'most probable numbers yields average figures 
which, though more nearly representative of the true density of 
B, coli in a given water than are those based on the ordinary B, coli 
index, do not alter materially the basic relationship between the raw 
water and the various eflluents in this respect, on which the main 
conclusions to be derived from the primary series of experiments 
depend. 

2. That the indicated maximum “most probable numbers’^ of 
B. coli in the raw water consistent with producing a chlorinated 
filter effluent conforming to the revised U. vS. Treasury Department 
Standard approximates 9,000 per 100 c. c., the corresponding maxi¬ 
mum, as expressed in terms of the Phelps index, being 0,000 per 100 
c. c. The maximum raw water B. coli content consistent with pro¬ 
ducing an unchloriiiated effluent meeting the same standard is indi¬ 
cated as being appro.xirnately 100 per 100 c. as expressed in terms 
both of the B, coli index and the “most probable numbers/’ 

3. The inclusion of tests of filter effluents, both unchlorinatod and 
chlorinated, in portions of samples loss in volume tlian 10 cubic centi¬ 
meters, (a) gives decidedly higher average indicated densities of 
B. coli in these effluents, and (6) yields results which appear to bo 
more consistent with those obtained from geometric-series dilutions 
than does the exedusion of such tests. 

4. For bacterial densities falling wdthin the range of the ordinary 
plate count, the acid-colony count on the Ayers-Rupp medium gives 
results which arc of the same general order of magnitude numerically 
as the “most probable numbers’’ of B, coli, as determined by the 
fermentation-tube test. 

Perhaps the most significant of the foregoing conclusions is that 
which is concerned with the “most probable numbem” of B. coli. 
In spite of the fact that the basic relationships involved in these 
studies are altered to a very small extent by conversion of the B, coli 
data to these terms, striking experimental evidence is found from the 
comparison with the Ayers-Rupp counts that the density of B, coli, 
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as given by the ^'rnost probable numbers/* approaches more nearly 
the expected order of magnitude than when expressed in terms of the 
ordinary B. coli index. The correspondence between these two quan¬ 
tities throughout a large portion of the entire range of their vaiiation 
was” consistently too close to be regarded as fortuitous. 

In routine filtration plant control work the B. coli index should yield 
average results, when converted to terms of bacterial efficiency, which 
are fairly consistent with those given by the corresponding ^^most 
probable numbers** of B. coli. In such work, however, as well as in 
the research field, it is often of primary importance to determine, from 
a given series of tests, the closest possible approximation to the actual 
density of B, coli in the raw water or effluent. This object <^an be 
accomplished with far more precision and with little, if any, greater 
effort, by converting the result of each individual test to terms of the 
**most probable numbers’* of B, coli. The figures thus obtained may 
be averaged, or treated statistically in any other manner, like the 
B, coli index or the ordinary plate count of bacteria. Although the 
B, coli index doubtless will continue to be used generally in routine 
plant control work for some time to come, the iinj)roved method of 
enumeration represented by the ^^most probable niimbef*s” of B, coli 
will gain rapidly in favor with a wider understanding of its greater 
precision and relative simplicity, when reduced to a tabular systenj of 
results as obtained from individual tests. 


NOTIFIABLE DISEASES IN LARGE CITIES, 1926 

The annual summary of the reports of notifiable diseases in large 
cities of the United States for the year 1926 will soon be issued as 
Supplement No. 63 to the Public Health Reports. It is printed in 
the same form as the summary for the year 1925 (Public Health 
Reports, vol. 41, No. 38, September 17, 1926), and includes cities 
having over 100,000 population. 

Authoritative estimates of population are not available for some of 
the eities, but the publication gives case and death rates for most of 
the cities. The ‘‘estimated expectancy,” based upon the experience 
of the preceding seven years, is given for the principal diseases. 

The diseases which are included are listed in the following table, 
which gives some totals taken from the tables of the supplement. 
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Number of eases of certain communicaMe diseases reported for 19$$ bp health 
officers of cities of over 100,000 population^ with estimated ea>pectancy and num^ 
her of deaths 



Niimlier 

Gftses 

Deaihe, 

1996 

^ Disease 

of cities 
iucluded 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1926 

Anthrax. _ __-_-_ 

17 


52 

7 

Chicken pox.____ 

80 

61,3» 

71,080 

29 

DATlffllA ’ _ ____ 

6 

8 

0 

Diphtheria_____ 

83 

59,492 

44,000 

8,113 

Itt^iiftnra_ _ 

79 

7,423 


70 



'577 

Maleria _______...__ 

88 



79 

Meesles____ 

83 

79,386 

719 

243,358 

7J4 

2,543 

417 

Meningococcus meningitis_____ 

40 

Mumps.... 

70 

23,105 

23,535 

25 

Pellagra_____ 

3.1 

321 

Pneumonia (all forms)____ 

83 



46,088 

177 

Poliomyelitis...-..... 

02 

079 

791 

Itabies... 

8 

16 

Scarlet fever.... 

83 

3o 

64,998 1 

00,291 

755 

Septic sore throat. 

174 

Smallpox. 

M 

5,465 

6,497 

217 

Tuberculosis (all forms).... 

81 

29,24? 

1 23,940 

916 

Tuberculosis (respiratory system)___ 

72 



Typhoid fever...... 

82 

6,906 

6,352 

37 

Typhus fever.. 

9 

4 

Whooping cough___i 

67 

44,884 

55,832 

1,854 



The following table gives a comparison of the rates for some of the 
principal communicable diseases in the large cities of the United 
States for the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926: 



Cases 

Deaths 


Number 
of cities 

Cases per 
1,(K)0 pop¬ 
ulation 

Nundicr 
of cities 

Deaths jier 
1,000 pop¬ 
ulation 

Chicken pox: 

1922 . 1 

68 

77 

82 

69 

1 69 
2.02 
2.45 

1 89 



1923 . 


0.001 
.oot 
,001 

1924 . .. 


1926 . 


1936 ... 

68 

73 

77 

82 

69 

70 

2.24 

2.25 
1.97 

1 67 


. 001 

Diphtheria: 

1922. 


• (X)t 

1923 . 


. 16 

1924. 


# 13 

1926. 

1 39 


4 10 

1926 . 

1.33 

w 

Xofluenza; 

3922 . 

70 

1 10 

1923 . . 



77 

OI 

1924 . " ■ 



80 


1925 . .1 



68 

. HI 

1926 . 



66 

» lO 

QA 

Z 4 thg||ic encephalitis: 



PA 

« 4n 

1926 . : "I" ■ 



«o 

, U* 

1928 . 



oe 

59 

• 0* 
.02 

Measles: 

3922 . 

1 72 

77 
80 
69 


! 72 

1923 . . 

• ». <60 

1 7 11 

1 77 

. 08 

1924... . 

«. i L 

! 4 4 

Ijn 

• 08 
.05 

1926. . 

tSD 

1 83 

ACl 

1926. 

70 

*3. o£ 

7 CJO 

[ 69 

7n 

.03 

.08 

.0905 

.0005 

.0006 

.0006 

nnnn 

Mumps: 

1922. 

6(i 

69 

75 

66 

I. VA 

79 

7tl 

1 

1 AA 

1923. 


DO 

AO 

1924. 

. 40 

1 AA 

Ov 

7A 

1935. 

it ut) 
rt7 

70 

1926. 

63 

1 .7fi 

06 
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Cases 

Deaths 

Number 
of cities 

Cases per 
1,000 pop¬ 
ulation 

Numlier 
of cities 

i 

Deaths per 
1,000 pop¬ 
ulation 

Pneumonia (all forms): 

j 




1U22. 



74 

1 

1923. 



75 

1. 51 

1924. 

. i 


MH 

I 1,35 

1925. 



68 

1.33 

1926.. 



60 

1.45 

Poliomyelitis: 




1924. 

66 

.07 

72 

.01 

1925. 

63 

.05 

63 

.01 

1926. 

02 

.03 

62 

.01 

Scarlet fever: 





1922. 

73 

1.80 

73 

.03 

1923. 

77 

2.07 

77 ! 

.04 

1924. 

M2 

2.15 

82 

.03 

1925. 

08 

2.26 

68 

.03 

1920. 

70 

2.13 

70 

.02 

6maIl{>ox. 





1922. 

76 

.17 

75 

0119 

1923. 

78 

.18 

78 ‘ 

OOH 

1924... 

M3 

.60 

8.3 

. 016.*> 

1925. 

09 

.25 

09 

.0139 

1920. 

70 

.10 

70 

.0009 

Tulierculosis (all forms). 





1922... 



72 

1 01 

1923 .. 



77 

.98 

1924. 



82 

.96 

1925. 



69 

.93 

1920 . 



69 

.90 

Tub<'rc;ulosis {rt*.*.piratory system)' 





1922 ... 



M 

.87 

1923. 



67 

.85 

1024 . 



70 

.82 

1925. 



CO 

! .79 

. 



61 

.78 

Typhoid fever: 





1922 . 

73 

19 

73 

.0329 

1923... 

77 

.19 

77 

.0327 

1924 . 

i Ml 

22 

83 

.0341 

1925 ... 

68 

.21 

69 

.0348 

1920 . 

09 

. 16 

m 

. 0277 

WlwKJping cough. 





1923. 

76 

1.67 

76 

.06 

1924..-. 

77 

1 50 

81 

. 05 

1925.:.. .. .. 

6.5 

1 08 

68 

.06 

1920. 

67 

1 92 

67 

06 







COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Milk ordinance nphelxh —(Alabama Supreme Court; Walker v. 
City of Birmingham ct al., 112 So, 823; decided March 31, 1927.) 
The plaintiir brought suit to restrain and enjoin the city of Birming¬ 
ham and the local health authorities from interfering with his business 
by refusing to grant him a license to sell milk in the city. The 
ordinance gave to the board of health power to refuse a permit when, 
in its judgment, the applicant was not a proper person, and also made 
provision for a hearing. In upholding this power, the supreme court 
said: 

We think there can be no serious objection to the bilJ on the ground tlxat the 
ordinance governing the sale of milk in the city of Birmingham is void as involving 
the unwarranted delegation of legislative power. The act of August 20, 1916, 
section 6, armed the city with the full and complete i)Ower to adopt ordinances 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the laws of tlie State or the State and 
Federal Constitutions, providing for the safety and preserving the health of its 
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Inhabitants. Acts 1915, page 294, ct seq. The administration of such an ordi¬ 
nance may be committed to subordinate officers—necessarily must be—without 
offense against any principle of constitutional law. ♦ ♦ ♦ Nor is the ordi¬ 

nance objectionable as committing to an officer or officers the power to decide, 
according to their own notion in each particular case, the question of issuing or 
withholding a license, and thus deciding according to their unregulated discretion 
who may, and who may not, engage in a legitimate and useful—even, wo may say, 
necessary—^Inisincss, for, while it confers upon the board of health the right to 
refuse a permit “when in its judgment the applicant for such permit is not a 
proper person to be granted such permit,^' the further provision is that in every 
case the applicant shall have the right to be heard in person or by counsel, or 
both, with the right to introduce competent evidence in support of his application, 
-and the right of the board to revoke licenses is safeguarded in like manner 

* ^ ^ * ^ ordinance in this case made ample provision for a 

hearing. 

Law authorizing estaUishment of county tuberculosis hospitals held 
constitutional and, section construed, —(Pennsylvania Supreme Court; 
Commonwealth ox reJ. James ct al. v. Woodring et al., Conmiissioners 
of Northampton County; petition of Montgomery County Medical 
Society; petition of Diller et al.; 137 A. 635; decided May 9, 1927.) 
The act of March 23, 1925, authorizing the establishment of county 
tuberculosis hospitals, was attacked as being unconstitutional on the 
following grounds: 

(1) That, because it required the vote of a majority of the electors 
of each county in favor of the establishment of a hospital, it was 
special legislation in violation of a constitutional provision that 
‘Hhe general assembly shall not pass any kx^al or special law: 

♦ * * regulating the affairs of counties, cities, townships, wards, 

boroughs or school districts.'’ 

(2) ' That, because it required the court to appoint an advisory 

board to aid in the management and operation of each hospital, it 
violated a constitutional provision that 'Hhe general assembly shall 
not delegate to any special commission * * * to 

make, supervise or iiitorfcre with any municipal improvement, 

* * or to levy taxes or perform any municipal function what- 

. ever.” 

(3) That the legislature was without power by a subsequent 
enactment to validate elections in favor of the establishment of county 
tuberculosis ho.spitals held under a previous 1921 law which had 
been declared unconstitutional. 

(4) That the members of the advisory board provided for were 
county officers, and as such were required, pursuant to a constitu¬ 
tional provision, to be elected and not appointed. 

The supreme court decided against each of the above contentions 
and hold the act to be constitutional. 

Section 12 of the act validated proceedings and elections, hM 
under the 1921 law, for the establishment of county tuberculosis 
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hospitab, and stated that ''such proceedings and hospital may be 
completed, and the said hospital may thereafter be managed and 
operated in accordance with the provisions of this act/^ The court 
construed the word ''may’^ as being permissive rather than man¬ 
datory, saying: 

♦ * ♦ the legislature evidently intended to say that, where proceedings 

had been taken under the prior unconstitutional act, the public authorities are 
given permission to complete such proceedings and erect a hospital, if, in their 
good judgment, that course ought to be pursued. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Camp Sanitation. Charles R. Cox, division of sanitation, New York State 
health department. Public Health News^ New Jersey State department of 
health, vol. 12, No. 5, April, 1927, pp. 114-117. (Abstract by E. C. Sullivan.) 

This article, which is part of a paper read before a meeting of the New Jersey 
8 anitar 3 ’^ Asscjciation on December 3, 1926, states that 83 States have enacted 
special rules and regulations governing the sanitary conditions in summer camps. 
There is a growing realization that the detailed problems of the supervision of 
summer camps by public health authorities is a local matter; but as many of the 
problems of camp sanitation are of a sanitary engineering nature, it is essential 
that the sanitary engineering divisions of State departments of health should 
cooperate with the local health authorities for the siipervLsion of such summer 
camps. In the State of New York, such coo|X 5 ration is provided through special 
provisions in the New York State Sanitary Code. 

Various pliases of camp sanitation are outlined in the paper, such as the 
importance of a well-drained camp site, the necessity for an adequate supply of 
pure water, proper provisions for the disposal of litiuid wastes and sewage, pro¬ 
visions for proper garbage disposal, and for the providing of a safe milk sui)ply. 
Mention is made of the necessity for taking suitable precautions to prevent the 
importation of infectious diseases into camps. 

Summer and Tourist Camp Sanitation. (Committee report presented at the 
Conference of *State Sanitary Engineers, June, 1926.) Engineering and Con^ 
tradingj vol. 65, No. 0 , September, 1926, pp. 436-438. (Abstract by C. C. 
Ruchhoft.) 

Camp sanitation is demanding greater att-eution owung to the increasing auto 
travel. In 35 States there w’cre 3,000 camps having sanitary ins])ec 1 ion,and it 
is estimated that tliese camps were used by 2 , 000,000 ix?ox)]c in the camping 
Bcasou of 1925. It is therefore important to establish safe whaler supplies along 
highways and in tourist camps to limit the spread of water-borne disease. Thirty 
States have enacted special rules and regulations to govern outdoor camps. In 
most States special engineers or sanitary inspectors are ciiiployed during the 
summer months to suprevise camp sanitation. A decentralized program of 
cooperation between the 8 tate and local officials seems best for handling the 
administration of the regulations governing camps. The general specifications 
for regulations of camp sanitation of several States have a general agreement and 
include the following points: (1) Definition of a camp; (2) submission of plans 
and issuance of a permit; (3) safe water supply; (4) safe sewage disposal; (5) san¬ 
itary garbage disposal; ( 6 ) proper drainage; (7) capable management; (S) penalty 
clause. Certification of highway and camp water supplies has been found 
practical and has been taken up by many States. 



Coll^Uen and 0aai>o«al in Belmontt Mali* Daiui M. Wood. W^tat 
Works, vol. 66, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 193-195. (Abstract by W. M. Olson.) 

This article, by a niei»l;)er of the Belmont Board of Health, begins with a brief 
general discussion of the problems of garbage collection and disposal. Board of 
health regulations are referred to with the comment that their customary inad¬ 
equacy is due to the lack of established standards. Then follow k>oal history and 
definite data. 

“For many years the accepted practice was to place a contract for the collec¬ 
tion and disposal of garbage, the contractor to collect with his own equipment 
and remove all garbage from the town. Invariably the garbage has been used 
for hog feed on adjoining farms.*' A table shows the cost of,collection and dis¬ 
posal under this arrangement for the years 1898 to 1919, the average cost per 
capita per year being about 10 cents. 

Because of poor service by the contractor in 1921, the town changed to a sys¬ 
tem of municipal collections in 1922. This method reduced the number of com¬ 
plaints, but by 1924 was found to be costing too much. A table shows how the 
cost per capita per year rose from $0,078 in 1920 to $0,900 in 1924. The town 
thereupon changed back tc» the contract method of payment. Instead of being 
paid on a lump-sum basis, the contractor receives cents per cubic foot col¬ 
lected and removed from the town. The contractor, in turn, pays his men on a 
piecework basis by allowing them one day's pay for one load collected. The 
men may start as early, as they wish and arc free as soon as one load has been 
collected and hauled. There must be at least one collection per week from 
November to May and two per week from June to October. Under this 
arrangement excellent service has been obtained. 

The contractor uses six vehicles, with a total capacity of 729 cubic feet, to servo 
the 16,400 people. “The most efficient collecting vehicle was found to be ono 
having a capacity of about 8 cord-feet, drawn by a pair of horses, with one col¬ 
lector havifig the care and feeding of his team." (Frequent use is made of an 
unusual unit, the cord-foot, equal to 16 cubic feet.) A table shows unit weights 
of garbage as determined by 16 tests distributed over nearly two years, the aver¬ 
age weight being 40 pounds per cubic foot. A fourth table shows by months the 
amount and cost of garbage collected and removed from May, 1925, to Decem¬ 
ber, 1926. The garbage collected from an estimated population of 16,400, 
amounted to 504 cubic feet per wwking-day (303 days), or to 1,203 pounds per 
day per 1,000 population (365 days). 

The total cost of collection and disposal was $15,282.46, or 83^2 cents per cubic 
foot, or $0.93 per capita per year. A table shows by months the number of 
service complaints received during 1925 and 1926, For the last eight months of 
those years complaints were reduced from 396 in 1925 to 290 in 1926. A final 
table presents details of costs from 1922 to 1925. 

In a discussion of hog feeding of garbage the author notes the following advan¬ 
tages: (1) Food values in garbage are utilized; (2) fluctuations in the amount of 
garbage can bo compensated for by varying the size of the herd, thereby keeping 
to a minimum the capital invested; and (3) refuse may be buried to form a com¬ 
post for fertilizing purposes. Disadvantages are; (1) Incomplete consumption; 
(^) difficulty of delivering garbage in fresh condition; (3) nuisances; (4) injury to 
herd by cholera or foreign materials in garbage. “One hundred hogs will con¬ 
sume about 1 ton of garbage per day." Hog-feed garbage is worth from 1.6 
cents to. 2.1 cents per cubic foot. 

"The service rendered has greatly improved at decreased ooste by returning 
to the contract basis of collection.” The unit cost contract is fair to both 00B« 
traeting parties and has resulted in a notable increase in the amount of garbagn 
'collected. (The actual per capita cost in 1926 was higher than the prevknM 
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nwrimum In 1924, but batter scrvlee and the removal of a greater volume (rf 

garbage was obtained.) 

Plant BiapoiMi oC Honoombustible Rubbish at Los Angeles. Anon. Engi^ 
fmring Nem Record, vol. 98, No. 18, March 31, 1927, pp. 528-28. (Abstract 
by H. B* Hommofi.) 

This article, together with the one publishcKl in the Engineering News Record, 
August 6, 1925, page 108, on the operation of the Fontana hog farm, gives a 
very complete and interesting description of how the city of Los Angeles, with 
a population of around 1,000,000, is disposing of its refuse and garbage. 

A city ordinance requires that each householder keep two containers and that 
one be used only for food waste (gaihage) and the other for all other waste. 
The garbage is collected by the city and dumped into tank cars and hauled to 
the Fontana hog farm. The refuse, also collected by the city, is sold to the Los 
Angeles By-Products Co. for $502 per month. The average collection of refuse 
per working-day over a period of six months was 628 cubic yards. The maxi¬ 
mum collection for one day in December was G91 cubic yards. 

From a monthly average of 13,500 cubic yards of refuse there were reclaimed: 
(1) 600 tons of tin cans; (2) 175 tons of miscellaneous metal that had been lightly 
burned to remove combustible material; (3) 15,000 salable bottles; (4) 85 ions 
of salable broken glass; (5) IH tons of rags; and (6) 834 tons of scrap metal, 
tires, and rubber. There were counted 167 different combustible items in one 
day. 

Seven men stationed along the conveyor belt from the dump jiick out and 
segregate the different kinds of material in the refuse. All the metal, except the 
tin cans from which tin is recovered, and granite-iron, W'hich can not be sal¬ 
vaged, is loaded into metal cars, burned, and baled. The bales, 20 by 24 inches, 
are made by a 600-pound weight dropping 7 feet on the metal in a chamber at 
a rate of 25 blows per minute. 

The tin cans are removed at the ends of the two conveyor belts by magnetic 
pulleys that hold the tin cans to them until they get around and beyond the 
point where other material is thrown off. Tlie tin cans, separated from all 
other material, are lightly burned to remove labels, etc., and then delivered to 
the de-tinning plant, where the tin is removed by a chemical process. Paper 
labels on cans interfere with efficiency of operation, and the labels are very diffi¬ 
cult to remove. Investigation of this problem is under way. About 20 pounds 
of tin are recovered per ton of cans. 

The de-tinned cans are baled in hydraulic presses. When baled to a density 
of 11 per cent of the density of pig iron, they are sold to copper mills for use as 
precipitate, and when pressed to 50 per cent they are sold to steel mills for 
remelting. In addition to the 600 tons of cans delivered by the city, monthly, 
the company purchases 400 tons of cans and scrap-tinned metal each month from 
near-by cities in order to keep the plant busy. 

Pure, clear glass that can not be salvaged whole at the plant is broken and a 
part ground so that the bulk does not exceed 40 cubic feet per ton, and is then 
shipped to China. 

Garbage Incineration for Small Cities. H. V. Pedersen. American City, 
vol, 86, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 629-630. (Abstract by D. W. Evans.) 

The majority of cities in Iowa of 16,000 inhabitants make some pretense of 
collecting and disposing of garbage. The manner of collection is practically the 
same in all cases, but the method of paying for the services usually differs. 

Four outstanding methods of disposing of garbage have been worked out with 
various degrees of success: (1) The **sanitary fill,'* or disposal by burial, has 
fiCund favor In many cities whore sites for this method are available. Strict 
supervision is needed when this method is used to prevent formation of nuis*» 
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ances; (2) incineration or destruction of garbage entirely by fire; (3) reduction 
or conversion into by-products; (4) feeding to hogs. 

Most cities of less than 16,000 people have sanitary regulations covering dis¬ 
posal of garbage, but they arc seldom carried out. The objection to municipally 
owned system of collection and disposal of garbage has been the cost. The 
proper disposal of garbage has been given less consideration than any other 
civic problem. 

The article is concluded by a brief description of a portable incinerator, newly 
developed particularly for small towns. This incinerator employs two movable 
conveyors for drying the garbage and one movable grate for destruction to ash. 
The ash is dumped into cans at the rear of the truck. The fuel used is oil sup¬ 
plied through burners, and the speed of the conveyors can be regulated. Dem¬ 
onstrations have shown that 6 tons per day of 8 hours can be burned to ash with¬ 
out nuisances resulting. 

International Health Year Book, 1925, Beport of the league of Nations Health 
Organization. 638 pages. Housing. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Czechodovakia, —A law was passed on March 25, 1925, for the protection of 
tenants, marking a gradual return of the right to the free disposal of accommoda¬ 
tions in pre-war premiseK^s, and allowing a gradual increase in rents of from 60 
to 100 per cent over pre-war prices. The effects of the law expire on March 31, 
1928. 

Germany. —There was an increase in building operations in 1925 over 1924. 
In the 86 communities of 50,000 population or more there was an increase of 
62 per (‘ont in total buildings and 78 per cent in dwelling houses. The proportion 
of dwelling houses to the total number of buildings rose from 53 per cent to 61 
per cent. The number of sets of apartments showed an increase of 86 per cent. 

Hungary, —During 1925, the Government concentrated its efforts on the city 
of Budapest. Four lenernent houses and 240 apartments were begun in 1924. 
At the end of 1925, six buildings, with a total capacity of 150 flats, were begun. 
The ministry of social welfare makes loans up to 60 {)er cent of the value of the 
buildings to encourage building. 

Nctherlandis, —It is stated that, on the whole, the housing crisis is at an end in 
the Netherlands. In Amsterdam alone, 3,079 flwelling houses were vacant on 
December 31, 1925. The cyclone of August 10, 1925, showed the advantage of 
strict enforcement of sound building regulations, as the houses built in recent 
years were the least affected. 

Unio?} of tSocialiai Soviet Republics. —There are special committees in all of the 
Governments of the Union for this purpose. There is a central committee with 
headquarters at Moscow for promoting the construction of workmen’s dwellings. 
The housing conditions in tlie Union are still extremely unsatisfactory, but 
there is some recent improvement. 

United States of North America, —During the year, 86 additional cities adopted 
zoning ordinances, bringing the total up to 422. 

Swimming Pools in 1926. Anon. Weekly Health Review, Detroit department 
of health, series 8, No. 6, February 5, 1927. 3 pages. (Abstract by I. W. 

Mendelsohn.) 

Data are given regarding the sanitary ratings of the 37 swimming pools in 
Detroit in 1926. Eight new pools were installed in the year. Seven of the pools 
did .not comply with the department's standards in 1926. 

The bacterial standards adopted by the department for swimming pool water 
ate: (1) A median monthly total bacterial count of not over 2,000 per c.c.; 
(2) not over 50 per cent of the samples during any given month shall show the 
presence of colon bacilli; (3) not over 20 per cent of the samples during any given 
month shall show a colon count of over 10 per c. c. 
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SwimmlBf Pool and Bath House, london. E. V. Buchanan, general manager, 
Public Utilities Commission, London, Ontario. Canadian Engineer, voL 51, No* 
17, October 26, 1926, pp. 675-678. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

This is an illustrated description of the 80 by 188 feet open-air swimming pool 
completed by the playgrounds department, London, Ontario, in August, last. 
The pool was commenced five years ago. It was constructed in three sections, 
owing to the limited appropriation for playgrounds purposes. Equipment 
provided includes a modem bathhouse, with lavatories, shower ])aths, filter 
plant, scum gutter, concrete runways, bleachers with seating capacity of 800 
people, and electric flood lighting for night bathing. On the way from the 
dressing room to the pool there are lavatories and shower baths, and all bathers 
must wade through a sump before entering the pool. The recirculated water, 
after addition of alum, is passed through mechanical filters and is chlorinated 
before being returned to the pool. In addition, bleaching powder is mixed directly 
into the pool water every morning, about 5 pounds being used for approximately 
400,000 gallons of water in the i>ool. llie total cost of the plant was approxi¬ 
mately $30,000. Children up to 16 years of age are admitted free, but a rental of 
10 cents for Imlhing suits is charged for all bathers. Adults are admitted for 
25 cents or wKh a season's tif^ket costing $5. 

1926 Annual Swimming Pool Report. Department of public health and wel¬ 
fare, Cleveland, Ohio. 2 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

The sanitary ratings for 1926 of the 26 swimming }>ools of Cleveland are given. 
Nine of the pools are new. The method of scoring provides for three points for 
each water sample collected; a deduction of one point for insufficient chlorina- 
tions where the bacterial count is over 1,000 without confirming colon group; 
deduction of two f)oints for improper ojKjration where colon organisms are con¬ 
firmed; and a deduction of tliree points for extreme negligence where colon 
organisms are confirmed and the bacterial count is over 1,000. The averages 
are calculated by dividing the total score ohtainetl by the total possible score. 

Some of California's Municipal Swimming Pools. (»eorge W, Braden, western 
representative of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. Atner^ 
lean CilPf vol. 36, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 691-594. (Abstract by D. W. Evans.) 

Great strides have been made in municipal development of swdmrning pools 
in both large and small citic.s in California during the past throe years. The 
author attributes this to the mild climate prevailing xnost of the year and the 
smaller proportion of natural w*aterw'ays than exi.st elsewhere. 

A brief statement is made of the type of pool and of their construction, opera¬ 
tion, and equipment in the cities of Pasadena, Glendale, Rhdiinond, Los Angeles. 
Stockton, and San Francisco. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 2, 1927 

Summary of information received hy telegraph from induMrial insurance companutB 
for week, ended July 19i7f and corresponding week of {From the Weekly 

Health IndeXy July 7, 1927y issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 


Commerce) 

Wfwk OorreepOfMling 

July 2,1«27 week »<)26 

Policies ill force-._____ 68, 03t3, 479 64, 897,122 

Number of death claims---11,306 10,930 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8. 7 8. 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 1927^ infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926, (From the Weekly Health Index, July 7, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


TotJil (68 cities) 


Akron. 

Albany * . 

Atlanta. 

White. 

Colored. 

Baltiniore ®. 

White-. 

Colored. 

Birmingham. 

White. 

<"olore<l. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport--... 

Buftalo. 

Cambridge. 

Camden. 

Canton. 

Chietigo ®. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Dalbs . 

White. 

Colored. 

Dayton. 

Denver. 

Dos Moines. 

Detroit . 

Duluth. 

El Paso. 

Erie... 

Fall Itiver . 

Flint .. 

Fort Worth. 

White-. 

Coloied. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston.-. 

White. 

Colored. 

Indianapolis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Jersey (hty . - 

Kansas (Uty, Kans. 

Whit(». 

Colored. 

Kansas City, Mo.. 

Knoxville. 

White. 

Colored_.... 

Loa Angeles. 

Louisville... 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell. 



Colored... 

Milwaukeo.... 

^^mieapolis.. 

Nashville 

WWte. 

Colored..- 
New Bedford- 
New Haven... 


Week ended July 

2, 1027 

Annual 
death 
late per 
LOGO 
corre- 
sponditig 
week 
1026 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rate, 
week 
ended 
July 2, 
1027* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

Week 
ended 
July 2, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

6,631 

11.7 

Ml, 7 

663 

*699 

<65 

50 



11 

6 

no 

32 

13.0 

15.3 

1 

5 

21 

66 



8 

13 


30 



2 

3 


36 

(®) 


6 

10 


202 

110 


18 

20 

56 

140 


10.7 

13 

12 

50 

62 

(«) 

25.0 

5 

8 

78 

55 

13.3 

13.3 

8 

9 


25 


0.4 

3 

3 


30 

(«) 

10.5 

5 

6 


178 

11 7 

12.3 

Zi 

26 

64 

27 



1 

4 

10 

118 

11.2 

12.0 

15 

12 

63 

10 

8 0 

10.3 

2 

6 

36 

28 

11 0 

11 9 

2 

2 

34 

18 

8.3 

8.5 

3 

4 

71 

655 

11.0 

10.6 

66 

68 

57 

142 

18.0 

1.5 2 

13 

12 

81 

170 

0 0 

9 0 

14 

20 

37 

80 

15.4 

13.2 

6 

8 

47 

52 

13.0 

II.3 

8 

4 


34 


U.O 

5 

4 


18 

C) 

13 5 

3 

0 


30 

11.3 

11.8 

2 

3 

33 

70 

12 6 

13.0 

3 

7 


20 

10,1 

10.0 

2 

2 

33 

305 

11.0 

11.6 

43 

43 

68 

22 

10.0 

4 ft 

1 

0 

22 

33 

15.1 

13 4 

8 

9 


18 



1 

0 

20 

21 

i2 

13 1 I 

2 

5 

35 

21 

7.7 

8 1 

4 

3 

65 

44 

14.0 

10.2 

4 

7 


35 


10.4 

3 

6 


0 

(®) 

8.2 

1 

1 


32 

10.5 

11.7 

4 

3 

59 

64 



7 

5 


44 



6 

3 


20 



1 

2 


110 

15.3 

11 2 

4 

6 

31 

01 


10.8 

3 

6 

27 

10 

(*) 

14.2 

1 

0 

61 

51 

8.3 

10.0 

7 

4 

52 

28 I 

12. 5 

15 f> 

4 

5 

78 

22 i 


13.0 

4 

4 

89 

f' ! 

{•) 

28.0 

0 

1 

b 

86 

11 7 

10.6 

7 

7 


36 ! 

18.4 


6 



31 



5 



5 

(®) 


1 



238 



34 

16 

07 

81 

13.2 

16.4 

0 

12 

0 

67 


13 6 

0 

0 

0 

14 

(«) 

32.2 

0 

3 

0 

18 

8.6 

14.7 

4 

3 

77 

10 

9.4 

8.5 

0 

0 

0 

63 

18 4 

19.1 

8 

4 


25 


15.6 

5 

1 


38 


1 25.7 

3 

3 


124 

12.2 

1 9.2 

20 

7 

03 

07 

11.4 

10.9 

4 

5 

23 

57 

21.6 

18.6 

3 

5 


42 


13.3 

3 

3 


15 

(*) 

32.1 

0 

2 


26 

11.3 

12.6 

1 

10 

17 

37 

10.4 

12 0 

1 

1 

IX 


(See footnotes at end of table) 
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Deaths from all causes in certain, large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 19^7y infant mortality^ annual death rate^ and comparison with 

corresponding week of 19%\ {From the Weekly Health Index, July 7, 1997^ 
issued by the Bureau of the Censusj Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 


Now Orleans. 

White. 

Colored. 

New York.. .. 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough..... 
Kiehmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J. 

Oakland.. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha. 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Porttond, Oreg. 

l^ovidcnoe. 

Richmond. 

White. 

Colored. 

Boehostor. 

St. Ivonls. 

St. Paul. 


Salt Lake City L. 

Son Antonio. 

San Dingo. 

San Francisco.... 

Schenectady. 

Somerville. 

Spokane. 

SpriiigMi, Mass 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton.. 

Utica. 


Washington, D. C 

White. 

Colored. 

Walnrbury. 

Wilmington, Del.. 

Woreester.. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


Week ended July 

2,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sixmding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortal¬ 
ity rote, 
week 
ended 
July 2* 
1927 > 

Total 

deatlis 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
July 2, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

wei^k 

1926 

IM 

18 9 

16-9 

15 

12 


99 


12 4 

8 

2 


65 

(•) 

29.7 

7 

10 


1,172 

10.2 

10.7 

118 

127 

49 

145 

8.2 

9.0 

15 

12 

48 

39.5 

9.1 

9 7 

41 

52 

42 

462 

13 3 

13 7 

48 

40 

56 

124 

8.0 

7.8 

11 

n 

47 

46 

16.3 

32 4 

.3 

;t 

56 

74 

8.3 

10.8 

6 

8 

30 

58 

11.3 

9 6 

5 

3 

59 

28 



4 

2 


48 

...._ _ 

11.4 

13.8 

7 

4 

78 

30 

10.9 

0.1 

2 

2 

3,5 

424 

10 9 

115 

32 

43 

43 

157 

12.7 

13 4 

23 

2;i 

60 

60 



5 

3 

53 

48 

8.9 

12.3 

5 

H 

42 

ra 

14.4 

1 14.1 

4 

8 

53 

27 


t 10.0 

2 

2 

40 

28 

(•) 

218 

2 

6 

76 

?.) 

12.7 

9.6 

7 

2 

56 

238 

14.8 

14 7 

20 

23 


61 

12 7 

10,7 

7 

6 

64 

42 

16.1 

10 6 

7 

2 

106 

61 

15.1 

13,7 

13 I 

15 


40 

18.1 ! 

12.3 

5 

1 

106 

161 1 

! 316 

14.4 

12 

5 

75 

38 ] 

21 S j 

9.0 

5 

1 

149 

20 

10.2 

7.:4 

2 

1 

72 

14 

6.7 ' 

15,3 

2 

3 

50 

27 

9 6 

14 7 

1 

5 

IS 

40 

10.6 

12 1 

6 

7 

n 

25 

12.2 

9 3 

2 

2 

47 

96 

16.5 

12 0 

8 

9 

77 

2> 

8.4 

14.8 

3 

3 

52 

25 

12.7 

12.1 

2 

0 

46 

100 

9.7 

13.0 

11 

15 

64 

52 

( 

110 

5 

5 

42 

48 

(•) 

19.1 

6 

10 

116 

26 



5 

1 

118 

33 

13.7 

10.1 

3 

1 

74 

41 

11.0 

10 0 

3 

5 

36 

13 

5.7 

7.2 

3 

I 

68 

33 

19.2 

10 1 

4 

7 

56 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Doiiths under 1 yoax pee 1,000 births Cities loft blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 67 cities. 

< Data for 63 cities. 

»Deaths ter week ended Friday, July i, 1027. 

* Xu tlie cities (dr which de.:itl)8 are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 oonstitfited the foHow- 

tkeroentages of Uie total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, I."); Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 14; Foit 
Worth,K; Houston. 25; Indianapolis, 11; KansjuiOity, Kans., H; Knoxville, 15; Ix)uiRvni« i7; Meavnhis 
as; NaahTiilSk 30; Orleaii!^ 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D G.. 25. 




























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmenty State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of whe 7 ij where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prelum nary and the flKiires arc subject to elmni?e when later returns arc recoivod by 

the Stale health ofllcers 


Reports for Week Ended July 9, 1927 


PIPIlTnEBlA 

('uses 


Alabama... 32 

Arbona.—- 3 

California. <»4 

Colorado.- 20 

Connecticut . 33 

Delaware. 1 

Florida. 

Georgia. 3 

Illinois. 09 

Indiana. 2C 

Kansas. 12 

Louisiana. 5 

Maine . 3 

Maryland i. 44 

MnssachusettS-_... f*8 

Michigan. (id 

Minnesota. J4 

Mississippi-. 4 

Missouri. 10 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska--.j. 4 

New Jersey... 04 

New Mexico. 2 

New York s. 73 

North (^arollna. 11 

Okiahoma •'*. 7 

Oregon. 9 

Pennsylvania.11,2 

South Carolina... 9 

Tennessee.8 

Texas. H 

Dtah 1. 6 

Vermont. 4 

Washington. 10 

West Virginia. 12 

Wisconsin. 21 


INFLUENZA 

Alabiittm . 

Aikansiw... 

(’ulifornia. 

Connecticut... 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Illinois.. 

Maryland i. 

Miissachnsctls. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota-.-. 

New Jersey.-. 

Oklahoma ’.-. 

Oregon.. 

Roulh {'arolina. 

South Hukota. 

Tcniicssoe. 

Texas.. . 

Utah « . 

West Virginia. 

V/isconsin. 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

('•alifomia.. 

Colorado-. 

(Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia.-. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.-. 

Kansas. 

> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cases 
.. 4 

.. 4 

- 9 
2 

- 1 

.. 20 
.. 3 

.. 2 
.. 2 
- 2 

1 

.. 1 
.. 7 

.. 15 

- 138 

- 2 

.. 20 
.. 21 
- 3 

2 

.. 14 


00 

06 

42 

198 

62 

80 

4 

19 

32 

6 

177 

50 

89 


* Week ended Friday. 

»Exclusive of New York City. 


(1870) 









































































1871 


JuIrM,»3T 


lCS48LI«"~fB01ltllUted 

Ix)tjisittiia... 

Maine—...... 

Maryland». 

Mamohusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri..—.... 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

Now Mexico.. 

New York >. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma >.. 

Oregon.-. 

Fenusylvaiim..... 

South CJnroIina.* 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. .. 

Utah ». 

Vermont ... 

Washington . 

West Virginia. 

W’lscoiihin... 

WyoTiuDg ... 

M E N IN r;m'0(T rs m enin (;itis 

California . 

0>onne(!t4cut. 

Illinois. 

Kansas. 

Michigan.-. 

M irmesota. 

New JciM'y. 

Now York *...... 

Tcnnsylvtmm. .. 

XJtalftJ.. 

■Wnshinglon . 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin , —.. 

rOtlOMYKUTIS 

Arixona. .. 

(^illforma_.. 

Florida. 

Georgia... 

Illinois.... 

Indiana. 

Kansas.-,,... 

I>ouisiana... 

Maasachasetts. 

Mississippi. 

Now Jersey. 

Now Mexico. 

N«w York *. 

Oklahoma >. 

Fonnsylvania... 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee.-. 

Texas. 

Utah I.. 

* AVeck ended Friday. 
^l£jfielusive of New York i:Jity, 


Cases 

„ 43 Alabama. 

„ 13 Arizona. 

14 California. 

23/) Coloroiio. 

120 Connecticut_ 

-- 18 Delaware. 

,. 36 Florida. 

7 Georgia. 

— 14 Idaho. 

— 27 UlmoLs. 

17 Indiana. 

., 438 Kansas. 

397 Ijouisinna. 

— 77 AJaine. 

fiO Maryland >_ 

.. 418 Mfissachust'tts.. 

,,144 Michigan. 

26 Minnesota_ 

6 Mwsis^ippi. 

34 Missouri. 

3 Montana.. 

.. 41 Kebrusku_ 

-.233 New Jersey. 

68 New Mexico_ 

-.446 New York*,.,. 

18 North (Carolina. 

Oklahoma ’. 

Oregon. 

* Permsylvrtuia... 

i Pouth 1‘arolina. 

South Dak oil . 
^ TennesMii* 

1 Texas-- .. .. 

*- 2 vtah* . 

^ \erijiont. 

^ W'ashington_ 

2 We*'*! Virginia.. 

1 AViscoiisin. 

-> 1 Wyoming. 

2 

., 7 

AlnlKinia. 

f’alifomia_ 

r> ColoTiido. 

27 Florida. 

1 Geoi-gia. 

2 Jd.ahf>. 

4 Illinois. 

1 Indiana. 

4 KnnsJis. 

6 J.ouJ.s'.Mna__ 

4 Michigni . .. 

1 Miimetota_ 

2 Mississippi— 

10 Mrs^miri. 

2 Montana. 

1 Nebraska. 

1 *N>w York 2 - 

2 NoJth Carolina 

3 Oklahoma* .. 

8 Omgou. 

1 South Carolina 


e0Afil.8T rEVEtt 


SMALLPOX 


»JEtdttstve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cases 

8 

.. I 
S3 

- 71 
40 

2 

.. 5 

„ 7 

„ 2 

.. 07 

- 33 

- X 
.. 2 
„ 10 

X 

- 190 
133 

.. 68 

- 4 

.. 27 
„ X 
19 

104 
„ 11 
.. nr> 

.. 14 

- 10 

.. 3 

.. 226 

- 5 
.. 24 

9 

- 4 
11 

.. 1 

. 21 
.. X 
„ €9 
.. 1! 


24 

9 

If) 

14 
T 
0 

X 

91 

21 

2 

22 

1 

0 

19 

9 

13 

3 

15 
29 
15 
19 





























































































































July 15,1927 


1872 


SMALLPOX—continued 

Cases 


South Dakota. 6 

Tennessee. 6 

Texas. 8 

Utah I . 6 

Virginia... 6 

Washington. 43 

West Virginia. f)9 

Wisconsin. 1 

Wyoriimg. 10 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 84 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas . 18 

California. 12 

Colorado. 4 

Connecticut. 1 

Florida. 12 

Ceorgia. 89 

Illinois. 22 

Indiana. ]2 

Kansas. 8 

Ivouisiana. 33 


Reports for Week 

lurUTHKKIA 

('ases 


District of (’oluiTihia. II 

North Dakota. 4 

MKaHLKS 

District of Ciiliimbia. 2 

North Dakota . 19 


TYPHOID FEVER— continued 

Cases 


Maine. 2 

Maryland ‘. 4 

Massachusetts. 4 

Michigan. 9 

Minnesota. 5 

Mississippi. 33 

Missouri. 8 

Nebraiska. 2 

New Jersey. 6 

New Mexico... 3 

New York *. 17 

North Carolina.. 70 

Oklahoma *. 70 

Oregon. 9 

Pennsylvania. 18 

South Carolina.127 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee..105 

Texas. 15 

Utah *.-. 2 

Wafihington . 1 

West Virginin. 18 

W isconsin . 2 


Ended July 2, 1927 

I HCJARLKT FEVER 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 16 

North Dakota. 20 

HM A LI POX 

District of Columbia. 6 

North Dakota . 7 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following siiruriiurv of monthly State reports is puhlishe<l weekly and covers only those States from 
which icpoits aio received during the euricnt week. 


State 

Cere¬ 

bro¬ 

spinal 

incmu- 

gitis 

. 

Dipth- 

theriH 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio¬ 

my¬ 

elitis 

May, tm 








District of Cohmibia 

0 

79 

6 


34 

0 

0 

Hawaii Territory.... 
Montana. 

7 

21 

7 


140 


0 

11 

n 

20 


71 


0 

Jvne, 19S7 




Arizona. 

1 

10 

2 


162 


12 

tlonneclicut. 

4 

138 

9 

5 

[ 252 


1 

Nebraska. 


37 


317 

1 


1 







Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

81 

9 

3 

10 

0 

12 

102 

23 

10 

30 

0 

17 

277 

0 

R 

74 

38 

1_ 

5 


May, mr 


UbickcD iwx: Cases 

District of (’’olumbla.134 

Hawaii Territory. 29 

Montana. 08 

Conjunctivitis. 

Hawaii Territory. 18 

Montana. 2 


* Week ended Friday. ^ Exclusive of Now York 


May, /5;?7-~Continuod 


Dysentery: 

Hawaii I'erritory. 2 

German measles: 

Montana. 2 

Leprosy: 

Hawaii Territory. 8 


(h'ty. »Exclufeivc of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 














































































1873 


Jnly 15. tm 


May, Continued 


Jane, Continued 


Lethargic encephalitis; 

Montana. 

Mumps; 

Montana. 

Paratyphoid fever: 

ITawaii Territory. 

Plague. 

Hawaii TeiTitory. 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever; 

Montana. 

Tetanus 

Hawaii Territory.. 

Trachoma* 

Hawaii Territory. 

Montana. 

Whooping cough. 

Dwtrict 01 ('olumhia.. 

Hawaii Territory.— 

Montana. 


Chicken i)ox. 

Arizona. 

('onnci'ticut-- 
Neliniska 
Oernma riiea.sles: 
(.’(jiuiecticut., 

Nohtaska_ 

l^eprosy 

Conuecncut . 


June, !9f7 


Cases 
, 1 

• 5 
- 1 
, 2 

• 12 

. 6 

, 2 
. fi 

. 48 
. 23 
. 26 


.. 6 
460 
49 

25 

02 

1 


Lethargic encephalitis: Cases 

Arizona. 1 

Connecticut....— 4 

Malta fever: 

Arizona. 1 

Mumps 

Arizona. 32 

ConnectiiMit-. 167 

Nebraska . 66 

Opthalmia neon<ilorum: 

(’onneetlcut. 2 

Paratyplioid fever* 

Connecticut. 1 

Nebraska___-_- 1 

Peptic sore throat; 

Connecticut. 17 

Tetanus* 

Nebraska. 2 

Trachoma 

Arizona. 2 

Connecticut. 1 

TyphiLs fever* 

('onneetlcut. 1 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona . 0 

('onuocticut. 98 

Neiiraska.. S5 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 30,950,000. Tht' estimated population of 
the 94 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,280,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended June 25^ 1921 ^ and June 26^ 1929 


Diphtheria: 

41 Statics . 
lOOcitios--. 
Meflalc.s 

40 States.,, 
100 cities,,. 
Poliomyelitis. 

40 States,.- 
Scarlet fever: 

41 Statics.. 
100 cities.. 

Small i)ox: 

41 States,. 
100 cities,. 
Typhoid fever; 
41 States,. 
100 cities.. 


Ca«« reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 
04 cities. 


Smallpox: 

94 cities.. 


JJeath9 reported 


1927 

19*26 

Kstinwted 

eviiectaucy 

L4H0 

1,218 


y:»9 

760 

718 

6,274 

11,787 


1,793 

1 3.613 


65 

22 


2.549 

i 2 ,442 


1. 126 

l,2:i6 

601 

484 

335 


96 

03 

84 

579 

485 


65 

68 

103 

1 

471 

448 

! 

i. 

0 

0 



50828"—2T-S 
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1874 


City reports for week ended June 19IS7 

The ''estimated expectancy'' fdven (or diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain frojn previous occurrence tlie number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected t o occur during a certain week In the absence of epidemics. It is 
based on rc'ports to the Public Health Rcrvlco during the past nine years. It Is in most instances the 
median number of casc-s reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years, 'When the reports 
Include several epidemics or when foi other reasions the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the I'stiinated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non¬ 
epidemic years 

If reports have not befsii received for the full nine years, data are used for a^s many years as possible, but 
no year earher than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when nccc.ssaiy to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the avoidable data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en pox, 
casc-T 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphthcilrt 

Influenza 

Mck- 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925. 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exjiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

ro- 

fiorted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

eoBea 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENULANU 










Maine- 

Portland. 

75,333 

22,546 
, 83,097 

10,00b 

24,089 

779,020 

128,993 

142,065 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

1 

2 

New Hampshire. 
Concord.. 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

1 

0 j 

1 

Manchester. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4; 

0 

0 

Vermont. 

Barre.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

Burlington.. 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

n ' 

1 

0 

Massachusetts 

Boston.. 

67 

: 45 

22 

1 

0 

110 

26 

17 

Fall River. 

10 

' 3 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Springheld. 

1 19 

I 2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Worc^ter. 

190; 757 

60,760 
267,9j8 

160,197 
178,927 

13 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket-,. 

i 13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Provldcnre - -, 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

1 

9 

3 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport...,.,... 

3 

4 

7 i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Hartford. 

X 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

X 

New Haven. 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

2 

4 

i 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






New York: 

Buffalo. 

538,016 
5,873,350 
316,786 1 
' 182,003 

128,642 i 
462,513 
132,020 

1,979,364 

13 

9 

19 


1 

14 

6 

0 

100 

H 

5 

New York. 

228 

202 

416 

9 

7 

66 

3 

132 
i 2 

Rochester.-. 

9 

8 

9 

0 

Syracuse. 

11 

4 

0 


u 

220 

0 

3 

New Jmifiy- 

(Jamden. 

6 

4 

7 

0 

0 

1 ” 

0 

1 4 

Newark.. 

96 

li 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

90 

0 

i ^ 

3 

Trenton... 

, 0 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

97 

66 

56 


3 

116 

4 

41 

14 

0 

Pittsburgh. 

631,56.3 

38 

13 

28 


1 

lio 

^ 77 

1 

Itoading. 

112, 707 

3 

2 

1 


0 

12 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 





Ohio: 

Cincinnati_ 

409,333 
936,486 
279.836 

7 

6 

10 

41 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 



Cleveland. 

Oo}UlTll) US. ^ ^ 

47 

5 

18 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

23 

1 

2 

72 

0 

C 

17 

1 

4 

2 

9 

Toledo..... 

287,380 

97,846 

3,58,819 

80,091 

71,071 

43 

5 

4 

2 

tiKdiaua: 

FortJ _ .. 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

n 

Indianapolis,.. 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

w 

Boutb Bend. 

0 

1 

6 


1 

0 

40 

1 

Terre Haute_... 

1 

0 

2 

() 

4 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago. __ 

2,996,239 
63,923 

00 

70 

0 

69 

0 

9 

2 

60 

1) 

122 

1 

Springfield. 

6 

f 

1 


i No estimate made. 












































1875 July 18. i»a» 

City reports for week ended June US, Idit —Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Division, State, and 
aty 


Population 
July 1, ! 

1925, 

estimated 


*A8T NORTH CBNTRAL— 
continued 


MichtRan: 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapitla. 
Wiscoiisin 

Kenosha. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee..-. 

Kacine-. 

Suiienor. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota* 

Duluth. 

Miimoapohs.. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa 

Sioux (hty.... 

Waturloo. 

Missouri 

Kaiisaa Gity.. 
St. Jo.seph-.-, 

St Ia)ui.s. 

North Dakota 

Fargo . 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota 
Aiierdeeu .... 
Sioux Fills... 
Nobra.sk» 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas 

To{>eka. 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore.. 

Oumberiand. 

Frederick. 

District of C'olunibia. 

Washington.. 

Virginia 

Lynchburg.. 

Nortolk.. 

Kiohniond.. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia: 

Ohariaston.. 

Wheeling. 

North Oarolma. 

Raleigh.. 

Wilmington.. 

Winston-Salem.... 
South Carolina. 

Oharlcston. 

Ooluinliia.. 

Greenville.. 

Georgia* 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

Miami. 

St. Petersburg_ 

Tampa. 




1,245,824 

168,098 


Oases Deaths 


Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

Mumps, _ 
cases J 
rc- 

re¬ 

ported 

ported j 

0 

62 

16 

0 

26 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

170 

64 

4 

0 

1 

U 

7 

0 

7 

0 

19 

0 

10 

0 . 

0 

0 - 

9 

4 

5 

0 

17 

52 , 

8 

1 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 . 

30 

0 . 

17 

4 

2 

3 

22 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

29 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

45 

0 

28 

1 

82 

8 

1 1 

0 

29 

1 

1 0 

0 

6 

0 

f 0 

12 

1 11 

0 

1 0 
) . 

6 


iNfo estimate maile. 
































































JuIyW.lMT 1876 

City reports for week ended June 9iB, 1921 —Continued 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

XnOuenxa 

Mea- 

SlOSi 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

July], 

1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 









Covington. 

58,309 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisville. 

305,935 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Tennessee: 








Moraphls. 

174, .533 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

136,220 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Birmingham. 

205,670 

2 

1 

5 

- 1 

2 

16 

1 

Mobile.. 

65,965 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

46,481 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 









Fort Smith_ 

31,643 
74,216 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

Little Hock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Ixmisiana: 








New Orleans. 

414,493 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport. 

67,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa. 

(‘) 

124,478 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

21 

1 

0 

3 

Texas: 







Dallas. 

194,450 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Galveston. 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

164,954 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

San Antonio. 

198,069 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 









Billings. 

17,971 

I 29,883 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Great Falls... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Helena. 

! 12, (B7 

' 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Missoula. 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

Idaho' 






1 


Boise. 

23,042 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Colorado: 








Denver. 

280,911 

8 

10 

9 


3 

28 

0 

Pueblo. 

43,787 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 

0 

New Mexico: 








Albuqueniiie. 

21,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

5 

LUih' 









Salt Lake City. 

130,948 

41 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Nevada: 







Reno. 

PACIFIC 

12.665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Washington. 









Seattle. 

<0 

108,867 

16 

4 

1 

0 


225 

5 

Spokane. 

13 

2 

0 

0 


3 

0 

Tacoma. 

104,465 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Oregon: 






Portland..... 

282,383 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

88 

2 

California: 







Los Angeles. 

0) 

33 

36 

31 

7 

3 

1 46 

11 

Sacramento... 

72,260 

8 

a 

1 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

San B'rancisco. 

557,530 

22 

17 

10 

0 

0 

80 

28 


Pnou- 

mosia^ 

cleatlis* 

re¬ 

ported 


2 

2 

3 

2 


0 

6 

d 

6 


1 

0 

2 

1 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 


1 

4 


29 

6 


^ No estimate made. 


ooko 













































1877 JulylRMST 

City reports for week ended June $5t 19^7 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid (ever 

a 








Tnber- 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

f’ases, 



Deaths^ 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

oauaea 


expect- 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine* 












Portland. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

19 

New Hampshire* 












Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Mauchtister.-.- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Vermont 












Pfirre__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Ma.'isachusotts. 












Boston__ 

34 

71 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

19 

173 

Fall River. 

t 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Springfield.... 
Worcester. 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

g 

0 

0 

0 

3 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

31 

40 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Providence.... 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

56 

OQnnocticut 












Bridgeport. ... 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 


2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

29 

New Uaven... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

88 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










' 


New Y'ork* 











127 

BufTalo . 

14 

19 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

17 

New York. 

ion 

271 

0 

0 

0 

188 

14 

3 

1 

121 

1,253 

Rochester. 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

64 


5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

46 

Now Jersey 









Camden_ 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Newark. 

13 

28 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

34 

86 

Trenton.. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

Pennsylvania* | 






3 


27 

401 

Philadelphia.. 

fiO 

92 

0 1 

0 

0 

38 

5 

2 

Pittsburgh.... 

19 

19 

0 

0 

0 

7 ! 

0 

0 

0 

17 

152 

Reading....... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

15 

EAST NORTH 



j 

1 







CLNTRAL 












Ohio* 











m 

Cincinnati. 

6 

29 

2 

1 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Cleveland. 

18 

20 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

3 

1 

28 

177 

Columbus. 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

. ^ 

Toledo. 

8 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

66 

Indiana; 












Fort Wayne... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

25 

Indianapolis... 

5 

7 

c 

0 

0 

5 

(1 

0 

13 

1 

101 

Slouth Bond... 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Terre liauto... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

14 

Itiinois 

Chicago. 

83 

1 

04 

i 

2 

1 

0 

34 


3 

0 

101 

671 

Spiingfleld ... 
Michigan. 

i \ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit.. 

45 1 

85 

3 i 

1 

0 1 

21 

3 1 

0 

0 

102 

251 

Flint. 

3 

23 

1 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

Grand Rapids. 

4 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 

2 

0 

11 

0 

8 

. 26 

Wisconsin: 











11 

Kenosha_ 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

2 

1 

1 

Madison.. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

29 

2 

6 

Milwaukee.... 

15 

26 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

Racine.. 

2 i 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Bu])erior. 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 






1 





CENTRAL 








j 




Minnesota: 

Duluth_ 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Minneapolis... 
8t, PaiR. 

1 18 
' 13 

35 

13 

6 

2 

? 

0 

0 

1 7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

ol 

5 

1 

90 

61 


> rulmanary tuberculosis only. 





























»olyxs,1027 1878 

Cifv reports for tvccJc ended June ^5, iW—Gontlnwed 


* 

Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

coUgh, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
1 expect- 
anoy 

Cases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL—continued 












Iowa: 




m 








Sioux Oitv — 

1 

1 

2 

3 



0 

0 


5 


Waterloo._ 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri. 












Kansas Oily.,. 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

f) 

1 

0 

0 

27 

03 

St. Joseph_ 

0 

3 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

32 

St. Louis_ 

14 

10 

2 

7 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

52 

180 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Abordiwn 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Sioux Falls. ,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska. 












Lincoln. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

18 

Omaha. 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

7 

I 

0 

0 

1 

42 

Kansas: 












Topoka.. 

0 

a 

1 

2 


0 

1 

0 j 


23 

]9 

Wichita. 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

«! 

16 j 

37 

POUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware* 












Wilmington.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

20 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

15 

23 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

3 

0 

74 

185 

Cumberland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


District of Colum¬ 












bia* 












Washington... 

10 

14 

1 

10 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

2 

101 

Virginia* 










1 


Lynchburg,... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 


n 

Norfolk. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Klchniond. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

J 

0 

0 

5 

53 

Koaiioke. 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 


13 

West Virginia; 










1 


Charleston.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

! « 

a 

Wheeling. 

! 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

1 4 

14 

North Canihna; 












Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 7 

7 

Wilmington... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

12 

Winston‘Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

21 

17 

South Carolin i. 












Charleston.,.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

18 

Columbi'i. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

1 


15 

15 

Ureenvilie,..*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

Georgia 












Atlanta. 

2 

6 

3 

2 

0 

6 

2 

7 

1 

11 


Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

SAvanruih. 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

20 

FlorKlft: 












Miami.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

33 

St Pet<5rsburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Tampa. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


HAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 











i 

1 

Kotttucky* 












1 

D 

> 

o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

21 

Louisville. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

.6' 

0 

10 

^ 64 

Tennessee; 












Memphis. 

1 

8 

1 

8 

0 

8 

2 

4 

1 

6 

66 

Nashville. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

G 

0 

0 

1 41 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 

3 

1 

0 

7 

1 62 

Mobile. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

10 

Montgomery-. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 
















































1879 July 15.1027 

« 

City reports for week ended Juno 25, X927 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

r“—.. 

Scarlet fever 



Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

DoathSi 

aU 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

n'- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

ri- 

porUHl 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST floinrir 

1 











CENTRAL 












Arkansas' 












Fort rtiiiith. 


0 


0 



0 

1 


2 


Little Hock.... 

0 

0 


0 

.y 

1 

2 

0 

6 

a 


Louisiana* 












New Orleans.. 

2 

3 

0 


0 

13 

4 

I 

2 

19 

128 

Shreveport.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Oklahoma 









1 



Oklahoma 












City. 

0 

0 

3 


0 

1 

1 

2 

0 


45 

Tulsa_ 




0 




1 


1 


Te.\as 












DalUis. 

1 

3 1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

47 

Galveston. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

19 

Hoiieton. 

1 

3 

1 

! 0 

0 

3 

I 

0 


0 

46 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

51 

MOUNTAIN 




! 








Montana. 












Billings. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

8 

Great Falls.... 

1 

0 

i i 

a 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ileleiiii.. 

0 

0 

0 i 

3 

h 

0 


0 



6 

Missoula. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i " 

0 

1 

! » 


8 

Idaho 






t 






Boise. 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado 












Denver. 

1 7 

21 

0 

1 

0 

r> 

0 

0 


3 

65 


1 1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

10 

New Mf\i«o 












Albmiuorque.. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 



0 


13 

Utah* 












Balt Lake City. 

2 

6 

1 

3 

u 

2 

0 

0 



24 

Nevada* 

I 



1 








Keno. 

0, 

1 


0 



0 ^ 


0 


8 

PACinc 

i 



1 



i 

! 


i 


Washington: 






i 






Beattie __ 

8 i 



1 



“2 

0 


14 


Bpokane _ 


■rl 


6 






2 


iWoina. 


2 

2 

0 



0 

0 

6 


20 

Oregon. 












Portland. 


2 

6 

5 

0 

2 

1 



2 

69 

California 


1 










Los Angeles... 



HI 

0 


33 

3 

1 

0 

19 

202 

Bacramenlo.... 




1 

0 

:i 

1 


0 

1 

25 

Ban Francisco. 

1 9| 

I 1 


■l 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

18 

128 


Division, State, and city 


NKW ENQLA.NO 


jC'crebrospinal 

meningitis 


Cases 


Deaths 


Lethargic 

ciK'eplialitis 


Cases! 


Deaths 


Pellagra 


Dooth.s 


Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 


Coses, 

est.1- 

inutod 

expoet- 

ancy 


Deaths 


Massachusetts: 
Boston_ 


0 


0 0 0 0 


0 0 2 


1 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York..,__ 

New Jersey: 

Newark.. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia..... 


4 3 6 7 0 


1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0 1 


0 

0 

1 


2 5 

0 0 

0 0 


1 

0 

0 














































July 16,192T 1880 , 

City reports for iceck ended Jnne US, 19S7 —Continued 



Cerebr<»pinal 

meningitis 

Xyethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Bivislon, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

CasM 

Deaths 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Ctuies 

Deaths 








expect- 










ancy 



EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 














1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

im&ois: 






1 


Chicago.*.... 

6 

% 





0 

0 i 

0 

Springdeld.... 

0 


m 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan” 









Detroit... 



2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Flint. 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 








Milwaukee._-_ 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Racine... 

2 

1 

0 



ol 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 










Minneapolis....... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Bt. PaiiL. 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC » 








Mainland: 

Baltimore__ 

0 


1 

0 

■ 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

District of Columbia: 


1 






Washington... 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 


0 

North Carolina: 









Winston-Salem.-.--.__ 

0 

0 

0 


1 

u 


0 

0 

Georgia: * 








Atlanta_.................... 

1 

0 

0 


1 

1 


1 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 




1 ^ 




1 

Tennessee: 










Mexiiphis....... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 




0 

Nashville_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 “ 

0 

Alabama: 






Birmiaghani—..........__ 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


■ 





1 



Loursiana: 










Now OrloaiLS... 

0 

Hi 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 0 


Oklahoma: 






Oklalinma City_ . _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 





Texas. 







Dallas... 

0 

0 


0 


1 


1 

1 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Great Falls... 

1 

■ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


PACIFIC 

■1 







Washington; 










Seattle. 

1 


0 


HI 


0 



Spokane.... 

2 

iiilMiiil 

0 

■iliilililii 



0 

0 



Oregon: 

Portland... 

2 

2 

0 

mHi 

0 

■PI 


California: 










• Los Angeltjs. 


0 

0 




n 

4 


San I’ranciaoo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 




j 



1 »Bonguo; 1 case at Charleston, S, C. »Typhus fover: 1 case and 1 deatii at Savannah, Oa. 

The following tabic gives the I’ates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the fivo-weck period ended June 25, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 26, 1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 























































1^1 


July 13. l»2r 


mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities inc'uded in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, May 22 to June 21j, 1927 —Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared wdh rates for ike con espoiiding period of 
1926 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


‘‘‘Wock ended— 



May 

29, 

1926 

May 

28, 

1927 

June 

5. 

1926 

Jimc 

4, 

1927 

June 

12, 

1926 

. 

June 

11, 

1927 

June 

19. 

1926 

June 

18, 

1927 

1 

' June 

I 2(), 

1 1926 

June 

26, 

1927 

101 citioc. 

122 

171 

117 

158 

136 

* 162 

113 

161 

i * " * 

; 130 

»162 

Now England. 

80 

160 

78 

ICO 

f)8 

132 

78 

118 

1 59 

> 114 

Middle Atlantic. 

143 

234 

135 

235 

156 

248 

125 

217 

1 152 

270 

East North Central_ 

: 108 

145 

119 

124 

U6 

126 

131 

142 

i 162 

132 

West North Central,. 

165 

91 

210 

81 

234 

81 

169 

79 

192 

46 

South Atlantic. 

95 

145 

47 

127 

60 

* 124 

67 

118 

45 

107 

East South Ontral. 

41 

97 

16 

61 

26 

20 

16 

41 

10 

36 

West South Ccntifil. 

64 

81 

56 

67 

47 

! 46 

43 

55 

43 

67 

Mountain. 

128 

144 

109 

180 

128 

369 

146 

207 

118 

153 

Pacillc. 

1.58 

196 

131 

128 

168 

126 

102 

116 

131 

113 


MEASLES CASE HATES 


101 cities. 

1,266 

550 

1,005 

448 j 

930 

»426 

749 

361 

619 

>302 

New England. 

1,061 

434 

726 

313 1 

658 

457 

493 

406 

425 

>329 

Middle Atluutk*.. 

957 

366 

752 

282 

708 

299 

.586 

281 

477 

247 

East North Central. 

1,189 

m 

1,067 

324 i 

1,026 

290 

1,003 

261 

838 

214 

Weat North Central. 

3,086 

655 

2,2;u 

461 

2,051 

373 

1,264 

248 

942 

216 

South Atlantic... 

1,529 

1,364 

1,20.1 

1,005 

1,093 

S861 

818 

694 

695 

531 

East South Central. 

2,368 

321 

1,6.55 

382 

1,391 

158 

693 

132 

610 

132 

West South Central. 

112 

466 

86 

503 

125 

424 

77 

208 

95 

130 

Mountain... 

1,3(« 

1,052 

1,249 

620 

921 

566 

702 

342 

793 

4.50 

Pacific. 

798 

1,063 

691 

1,097 

589 

1,139 

.W7 

971 

482 

843 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

274 

295 

230 

220 

260 

>241 

233 

198 

212 

>190 

Now England. 

257 

365 

248 

288 

255 

32:1 

203 

265 

236 

>238 

Middle Atlantic. 

212 

364 

209 

256 

195 

2X7 , 

222 

224 

210 

223 

East North (Central. 

337 

302 

245 

212 

3.3.3 

247 

273 

216 

251 

209 

West North (Central....,_ 

700 

246 

419 

236 

627 

19.5 

484 

1(H 

367 

139 

South Atlantic... 

' 168 

121 

18R 

78 

1.58 

» 110 

130 

1 82 

151 

96 

East South Central. 

ni. 

138 

124 

102 

78 

66 

47 

1 71 

47 

82 

West South Central. 

1 116 

25 

163 

21 

86 

34 

(19 


30 

38 

Mountain. 

1 100 

' 8m» 

219 

782 

118 

719 

128 

I 665 

118 

441 

PaeiOc. 

179 

209 

169 

186 

230 

204 

„L_ 

214 

181 

158 

! 

139 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

10 

29 

15 

22 

16 

>20 

11 

19 

16 

3 16 

New England.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>0 

Middle Atlantic. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

East North Con tral.. 

13 

40 

0 

33 

12 

21 

10 

21 1 

14 

12 

Weat North Central. 

44 

42 

40 

24 

28 

32 

32 

30 

44 

58 

South Atlantic. 

28 

40 

34 

:i3 

37 

>20 

30 

.9> 

26 

20 

East South Central. 

62 

61 

m 

92 

52 

107 

10 

56 

88 

56 

Wt\st South Central. 

99 

29 

43 

17 

34 

8 

26 

13 

17 

13 

Mountaiii.... 

36 

27 

27 

36 

46 

27 

27 

54 

18 

SH) 

Paclllo___ 

32 

84 

24 

60 

54 

92 

24 

65 

32 

21 


»The llKures given in this table aj-e rates per lOOW population, annual basis, ant] not the number of 
Cfiises reported. Populations used arc estimated as of July 1, 192() and 1V27, respectively, 

• Greenville, S. 0., not included. 

»Baite, Vt„ not included, 














































July 15,1027 


1882 


Summary of weekly reports from citieSf May ^2 to June 2^^ 1027—Annual roles 
per lOOflOO populationy compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1020 —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



May 

29, 

1926 

May 

28. 

1927 

June 

ft. 

1920 

June 

4, 

1927 

June 

12, 

1926 

June 

11. 

1927 

Juno 

19, 

1926 

June 

18. 

1937 

June 

26, 

1926 

June 

2 ft. 
1927 

101 cities. 

10 

0 

9 

13 


»11 

11 

13 

12 

*11 

New England. 

7 

9 

0 

9 

17 

6 

19 

12 

9 


Middle Athmtic. 

5 

0 

9 ' 

6 

0 

0 

9 

6 

10 

4 

East North Contnd. 

9 

7 1 

0 i 

7 

4 

7 

3 1 

8 

4 

6 

West North Gontnil. 

4 

4 

8 

12 ; 

0 

14 

10 

0 

4 

6 

South Atlantic. 

20 

IH ' 

32 

29 1 

20 

*18 

28 

27 

30 

40 

East South Central.! 

31 

31 1 

10 

1 61 ! 

57 

41 

21 

82 

36 

61 

West South Centml. 

13 

2n 1 

9 

1 38 i 

52 

34 

30 

38 

30 

21 

Mountain. 

0 

18 

9 

9 ! 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

18 

Pacific. 

n 

8 

8 

1 

;! 13 ' 

'1 

21 

8 

8 

16 

8 


1NFLUEN;5AT)EATH RATES 


95 cities. 

12 

9 

i 8 

7 

10 

* 0 

7 

0 

5 

*7 

New England. 

9 

9 

! 2 

2 

i. 

0 

9 

2 

0 

• ft 

Middle Atlantic. 

11 

8 

( 0 

9 

9 

5 

9 

6 

6 

6 

East Norlh ('entral. 

11 

4 

8 

4 

10 

4 

3 

5 

3 

5 

IVcst North Central. 

13 

12 

8 

0 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

10 

South Atlantic. 

11 

13 

' 8 

I 17 

0 

»9 

4 

9 

0 

2 

East South Central. 

26 

25 1 

! 30 

1 5 

36 

to 

10 

5 

r. 

2ft 

West South Central. 

9 

20 i 

' 1*1 

17 

18 

20 

1 22 

17 

22 

4 

Mountain. 

9 

9 1 

li 18 

i 0 

9 

9 

1 0 

9 

0 

27 

Pacific. 

11 

'1 

>i 4 

ll 

1 

0 

7 

i 4 

0 

0 

10 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


95 cities. 

119 

100 

105 

93 

95 

*94 

87 

87 

73 

*74 

New England. 

121 

144 

110 

110 

101 

88 

87 

107 

68 

*84 

Middle Atlantic. 

145 

110 

131 

108 

1)0 

112 

95 

95 

S3 

Aft 

East North Central. 

107 

85 

98 

79 

87 

93 

74 

86 

60 

71 

West North Central..... 

84 

87 

51 

58 

59 

50 

74 

48 

44 

52 

South Atlantic... 

110 

m 

79 

110 

m 

! * 05 

112 

01 

95 

46 

East South Cenirni. 

171 

01 

124 

51 

12 i 

112 

98 

71 

124 

56 

W<^st South Central. 

102 

90 

93 

82 

88 

103 

00 

95 

71 

43 

Mountain. 

91 

30 

140 

72 

82 

90 

lOQ 

153 

109 

54 

Pacific. 

C4 

100 

67 

97 

67 

8.1 

74 

100 

42 

131 


* Greenville, S. C., not included. > Bjirre, Vt., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reporlSy and aggregate populcdion 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927y respectively 


Group of cities 


Total. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic,... 
East North Central. 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain. 

Paoifle.. 


Number 
of(ities 
reporting 
cases 

Numlwr 
of cmwj 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate popiilatloo 
of cities reporting 
deaths 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1027 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

2.211.000 

2,245,900 

10 

10 

10,4.57,000 

10,567,000 

10,457,000 

10,667,000 

16 

1 16 

7,650, 200 

7,810,600 

7,650,200 

7,810,600 

12 

10 

2,585,500 

2,626,600 

2,470,600 

2,510,000 

21 

20 

2,799, .500 

2,878,100 

2,757,700 

2,835.700 

7 

7 

i,oas,30o 

1,023,500 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

8 

7 

1,213,800 

1,243,300 

1,181,500 

1,210.400 

9 

9 

i 572,100 

580,000 

572,100 

580,000 

C 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,612,800 














































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAR EAST 

Reports for weehs ended June 11 and June 18,1927 .—The following 
reports for the weeks ended June 11 and June 18, 1927, were trans¬ 
mitted by the eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat 
of the League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters 
at Geneva: 

Week ended June 11, 1927 


Miiritime towiis 


OyloD- Colomlx). 

Biitish Indiii. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Miwiias. 

Basscin . 

Rangoon. 

Dutch East Indies: 
Belawan Doli 

Banicrmasin.. 

Slum Bangkok.. 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small' 

pox 

I 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

U 

P 

u 

ft 

u 

ft 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 


0 

41 

24, 


0 


22 

44 

3*) 


0 

_ 

0 

3 

1 


4 


1 

0 

0 


! 5 


1 1 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 


Maratune towns 


French Indo-China; 
Saigon and Cholon.l 

Tourane. 

Haiphong. 

China: 

Canton. 

Hong Kong.,.. 
Manchuria- 

Mukden. 

Changchun,.-, 
Egypt Alcvandria. 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

g 

ft 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


'felegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no 
case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 

AVBTBAUA AND OCBAMIA—COntmUOd 
Ntw C’winco.—Port Moresby 
JVw lititain Mandated rrmtory.—RabauJ and 
Kokopo. 

Nrw CaZfrfowia.—Noumea. 

JVVw 7<a/and.—Auckland^ Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

.Sor/ioa.—Apia. 
jFVt—Suvft. 

/Aiwcif.—Honolulu. 

SoeUiv i«Jonds.—Papeete, 


ASIA 

Arabia.—Jeddah, Perim, Kaniaran, Aden. 

ira(/.—Basra. 

Persia.— Mohammorah, BcikUt-A bbas, Bushire, 
Lingah. 

Pritish /nrfw.—Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Tuticonn, Negapatnm, Vieagarmtam, Moulmeiu. 

Portuouesf /udio.—Nova Ooa. 

Ffdirated Malay States.- Port i-’wtttenhain. 

Straits Settlements.- Penang, Singapore. 

Ihitch Past /ndic.!.—Batavia, Sabang, Pontianak, 
Seraarang, Menado, Choribon, Makassar, Bahk- 
papan, Padang, Palcmbang, Surabaya. 

Sarawak. ~ Kuching. 

British Porth iiortiro,—Sandakan, Jesseiton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Porlvguese Timor.—DiUy. 

Philippine Islands.—Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu. 
Zamboanga. 

CA*«a —Amoy, Shanghiu, Tientsin, Tsingtao. 

Macao. 

Formosa.—Kceiung, Takao. 

CAosen.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 

AfawcAwrk,—Yingkow, Aiitung, llnrbin. 

Fteantung.—Port Arthur, Dairen.^ 

Jopcit.—Yokbhama, Nagasaki, Niigata, Shimo- 
uoaoki, MoJI, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate, 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCKANIA 

Auttraiia.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns, 


AFRICA 

Fgypt.—Port Said, Suer. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.- Port Sudan, Suakin. 
Eritrea ~ * ATassaua. . 

French Somaliland,— Djibouti, 

BrUish Somahlara/.—Bcrbera. 

Italian SontalHand.—Mogailiscio. 

Fow^ibar.—Zanzibar. 

Kenya. — JM om basa. 

Ta nganytka .—Da r-t‘4>-Salaain. 

Scychdlcs .—Vi ctorirt. 

Portuguese East A/ricfl.—Moiambique, Beira, 
Lourcnco- Marques. 

XTnion of South Africa.—"Kast Lonfixin, Port Elira- 
lx?lh. Cape Town, Durban. 

St. Denis. 

Mauritius.—Pori Ixiuis, 

Madagascar.—Miiluiiga, Tamatave, DiegO- 

Suarer, 

AMRIUCA 

Panonw.—Colon, Panama. 


(1883) 



















July 15,192T 


1884 


Keports had not been received in time for publication from; 

Dutch Kast /wiJjfis.— Saniarinfla, Tarakan. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Eepubltcs. —Vladivostok. 

Belated information: 

Week ended Juno i.—Pondicherry, 2 fatal smallpox oases; Karikatf nil. 

Week ondod May 28.^Pondicherry and Karikal, nil. 


Week ended June 18, 1987 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

u 

ed 

1 

Q 

I 

o 

ta 

a> 

Q 

3 

3 

u 

1 

08 

4) 

ft 

I 

u 

2 

ft 

3 

3 

o 

.3 

1 

i 

u 

J3 

1 

ft 

British India; 







Siam: Bangkok. 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Bombay.. 


2 


0 

24 

19 

French Indo-Chlna: 







Negapatam... - - 


0 


0 

2 

1 

Saigon and Choion... 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Madras_ 


0 


0 

1 

0 

Haiphong_ 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

ViKttgiipatam. 


0 


0 

2 

1 

China* 







Calcutta.. 


0 


43 

32 

24 

Shanghai_......... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Basscin.. 


9 


2 

0 

0 

Hong Kong.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rangoon. 


1 


0 

14 

5 

Manchuria* Mukden... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Dutch Fast Indies: 







EgyptiAlexandria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Banjormasin. 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

0 








Straits Settlements. 














Singapore. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 







! 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towms indicated that no 
case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Arabia —Jeddah, Porlni, Aden. 

Iraq —Basra. 

Pmta.—Mohammerah, Bender*Abbas, Bushire, 
Idngsh. 

CVpZon.—Colombo. 

Brittsh /wdfa.—Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Tuticonn, Moulmoin. 

Portuguese /«d»o.—Nova Goa. 

Federated Malay States.—Fort Swettenham. 
Straits Settlements.—Fea&ng. 

Dutch East /ndtrs.—Batavia, Babang, Pontianak, 
Semarang, Menado, Chorlbon, Makassar, Balik- 
papan, Padang, Palembang, Surabaya, Tarakan, 
Boiawan-Deli. 

Narowok.—Kuching. 

British North ifornro.—Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudal, Tawao. 

French Indo- China.—TojSime, 

Portuguese Tirnor.—Dilly. 

Philippine Islands.—Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 

China.—Amoy, Tientsin, Tsingtao. 

Macao. 

Formosa.—Kaalung, Takao. 

CAosrn.—Chemulpo, Pusan. 

Manchuna.—Yingkovr, Antung, Harbin. 
JCivantung.—ForL Arthur, Dairen, Changchun, 
./flpon.—Yokohama, Nagasaki, Niigata, Shimo- 
nosekl, Moji, Tsuruga, Kot)d, Osaka, Hakodate. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Atwfrofiff.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Kockhampton, Townsviiie, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Isl^d, 
Cairns, 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCRANIA—OOntiOUed 

New Guinea.—Fort Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Temlorg.—Rabaul and 
Kokopo 

New Zealand.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
chureh, InvorcargUl, Dunedin. 

So7»oa.—Apia. 

New Caledonia.—Noumla. 

Fiji.—Sava. 

Hawaii.—Uonoluln. 

Society Islands.—Papeete. 

AITRICA 

Egypt.—Fort Said, Sue*. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Fott Sudan, Snakln. 
Eritrea. —Massaua. 

French SoTnalilond.—Djibouti. 

British SomaUland.—Derheta. 

Italian Somaliland.—Mogadiscio. 

Zanzibar.—Zanzibar. 

Jrenyo.—Mombasa. 

Tonffanyiko.—Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles.—V Ictoria. 

Portuguese East A/rica.—Mozambique, Baira, 
Lourenpo-Marques. 

Union of South A/nco.—East London, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, (Jape Town, Durban. 

Eeumon.—Qyint Denis. 

Afouri/iw*.—Port Louis. 

Madagascar,—Maianza, Tamatave, DiAgo- 
Suarez. 

AMERICA 

Panama.—Colon, Panama. 


















1885 


araly 15.1927 


Reports bad not been received in time for publication from: 

Xrobra.^^Kamaran. I China.-Canton. 

Dutch JEast /wiifs.-—Samarinda. I Uniori of Socialist Soviet JB<?pa6Zic5.—Vladivostok. 

Belated information. 

Weec ended Juno 11. Pondicherry and AToriHro?, nil. 

Movement of infected ships: 

Singapore.--Steamship Hattpara has arrived from Calcutta Infected with cholera. 
fUcamship Talamba has arrived from JJong Kony mfected with small pox. 

Other epidemiological information: 

Samoa.—Apia, 4 dysentery cases and 1 death were reported during the week ended June 18. 

Solomon Islands.—One measles case has been reportcHi during the same 

CANADA 

Communicahle diseases — Quebec .— \yeeTcs ^ended June 18 and ^5, 
1927, —The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
cases of certain coinniunicable diseases for the weeks ended June 18 
and 25, 1927, as follows: 

WEEK ENDED JUNE 18. 1927 


Di.scase 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Ohiekenpox-._-___... 

5 

6(^rlet fever. 

49 

Diphtheria.... 

45 

Tuberculosis.-.... 

25 

German measles-... 

25 

Typhoid fever..... 

106 

Mttftsles __ ___ 

50 

Whooping cough-....... 

10 






WEEK ENDED JUNE 25,1927 



7 

Ecurlel fever...... 

67 

Diphtheria . ___ 

40 

Smallpox... 

1 

OArniftn measlos _ _ __ 

7 

Tiilwreulosls.... 

67 

Iniiueuza - ____ 

3 

Tvi>hold fever . 

91 

Meablcs.._.................._ 

50 

Whooping cough.1 

8 



i 



Vital statistics—Nova Scotia — 1916-1926, —The following table por¬ 
trays the trends and fluctuations in the vital statistics of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, from 1916 to 1926, inclusive: 


Year 

llirths 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Divorces 

1916. 

12, 270 

8,052 

3,726 

14 

1017. 

12,382 

7, 583 
9,125 

3,421 

8 

l918-.>...1 

12,421 

3,611 

24 


12, 508 

9,200 

3,585 

36 

1020. 

13,346 

7,439 

4,482 

45 

1921.... 

12, 793 

! 6,573 

3,780 

41 

1922... 

13,164 

6,628 

3,169 

35 


11,856 

6,900 

3,246 

I 22 


11,698 

6,564 

2,m 

1 42 

1925. . 

11,596 

6,078 

iLm 

30 


11,605 

6,424 

0) 

^ (*) 



1 

i 


1 Figures not available. 


The infant mortality rate in Nova Scotia has shown a marked 
reduction in the 'ast five years. The Department of Public Health 
states that in 1925 and 1926 the death rate of Infants under 1 year of 
age was between 70 and 80 per thousand births. 
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'Typhoid fever — Montreal — Jan/uaty 2—July 2, 10^7.—The follow¬ 
ing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Coses 

Peaths 

Week endod— 

Cases 

Deaths 

T<»ti ft 1097 

3 

1 

Apr 9, 1927. 

386 

40 


4 

3 

Apr. 16, 1927. 

176 

88 


‘ 1 

2 

Apr. 2.3, 1927. 

125 

43 


I 3 

1 

Api. 30, 1927. 

105 

23 

T?iih 'I 1097 

1 

0 

May 7, 1927. 

100 

19 

TTaK i9 1097 

0 

0 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

16 

VAh 10 1097 

1 

2 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

20 

y>h 26 1697 _ 

1 

1 

May 2H, 1927. 

353 

88 

TViTfvv K 1097 

Q 

1 

4 

Juno 4, 1927__ 

ZW \ 

37 

TUInp 19 1097 

203 

June 11, 1927. 

128 

30 

TUur 10 1097 

3H3 

i866H 

649 

14 

June 18, 1927. 

86 


"Mur 9A 1097 

22 

Juno 25, 1927. 

7.5 

23 

Xvlnl* 1 9«f a. « 

A nr 9 1Q97 1 

48 

July 2, 1927. 

60 

21 






CHILE 

Typhoid fever—March 16-Sl,^ 1927—April 1-15, I.W.—Typhoid 
fever has been reported in Chile as follows: March 16—31, 1927, 64 
cases, of which 14 cases occurred at Santiago (population, 553,498), 
and 10 at Valparaiso (population, 182,498); April 1-15, 1927, 44 
cases, at Santiago, 13 cases; at Valparaiso, 1 case. For the first 
named period one fata’ity was reported, occurring at Coquiinbo, and 
for the second period, four fatalities, of which two wore at Santiago 
and one was at Valparaiso. 

Typhus fever .—During the period March 16-31, 1927, two cases of 
typhus fever were reported, occurring at Ligua (population, 2,999). 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Halana — June, 1927 .—During the month 
of June, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Habana, 
Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

j 

New 

coses 

Deaths 

Roraain- 
ing under 
treatment 
June 30, 
1927 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain¬ 
ing under 
treatment 
June 30, 
1927 

Cerebrospinal meuingltisJ 

1 

1 


) 

i Malaria *. 

61 


47 

Chicken pox.i 

18 j 


42 

Measles_ 

39 


54 

Diphtheria. 

5 


2 

il Scarlet fever _ 

1 


1 

Filariasis.' 



1 

' Tvphoid fevijr * 

M 

11 

49 

Leprosy. j 

i 


13 

I i 

'I 1 



» Many of these eases from tho interior. 


CURACAO (WEST INDIES) 

Smallpox (alastrim ).—During the week ended June 4, 1927, a case 
ot smallpox, reported as alastrim, was notified in Curasao. 

1 Public Health Hpports, May 13, 1927. p. 1341. 
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July 15,1027 


LATVIA 

Comniunicahle diseases — Ajyril^ 1927. —During the month of Apri^, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of Latvia 
aa follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

DiM'ase 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

3 

Piierpc-ral fever. 

s 

Diphtheria.1. 

63 

Scat let fever. 

321 

Ervsipelas. 

21 

Hraallpox. 

1 

Inuiicnza. 

1 482 

'l’nu*lu»imi __ _ 

18 

Malaria.-. 

1 

Typhoid fi'vor... 

45 

Measles..... 

723 

Tvphus fever.. 

12 

Mumps.. 

7 

W^hooping cough.! 

93 

Paratyphoid fever. 

2 




Estimated population: 1,900,000. 

LIBERIA 

Yellow Jetyer — Monrovia—May 29-June 4, 1927. —During the week 
ended Juno 4, 1927, one case of ye low fever w.th one death was 
reported at Monrovia, L beria. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Communicable diseases—April IS-May 9, 1927. —During the four 
weeks from April 13 to May 9, 1927, communicable diseases were 
reported in New Zealand, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal mernrigitw. 

Diphtheria.*... 

liitliionia...... 

3 

139 

5 

I 

8 

1 

Policniyclitis (infantile p.imljsis)., 

PueriM’ral fever. 

t'Carlet fevei . - ..-. 

5 

17 

it;3 

.5 

2 

T/CihiU'^ie. pnerjihalil is _ _ 

4 

2 

Traehoma..... 

1 i 


Ophllialniia neonatorum .. . . . 

2 

Tube rculosis... 

80 

34 

Fiieiirnouiii .. _ ^ _ 

44 

8’ 

Typhoid fever.... -- 







PERU 

Plague — Aprils 1927. —During the month of April, 1027, 15 cases 
of plague with 5 deaths were reported in Peru. The occurrence was 
distributed by Departments as follows: lea, 1 case; Lambayeque, 1 
case; Libertad, 6 cases; Lima, 7 cases, including 5 with 1 death in 
the city of Lima. 

SENEGAL 

Plague—June 2-8^ 1927. —During the week ended June 8, 1927, 
plague was reported in Senegal, West Africa, as follows: Bad 
(region)—cases, 2; Gtiindel, a suburb of Rufisqiie—cases, 6; Thics 
cases, 5; Tivaouane—1 case; total, 14 cases. 

Yelloxv fever. —During the same period 5 fatal cases of yellow fever 
wore reported in Senegal, of which 1 case occurred at M’Bour, 1 at 
Ouakam, a suburb of Dakar, and 3 cases at Tivaouane. The occur¬ 
rence was in Europeans. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tho reiiorts contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
tlio lists of eountrios includod or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended July 15, 1927 ^ 

CHOLEItA 


Place 

Date 

(vases 

Deaths 

t 

Remarks 

Cliiua: 

1 




Swatow. 

May 22-28.i 

2 

.5 


French Sottlonients in India. 

Mar. 20-Apr 30..* 

4 1 

2 


India.. 




May 8-14, 1927: Oases, 8,866; 

(Calcutta. 

Mnv l.'>-21_ 

Oft j 

40 

death.’’, 3,981. 

Kangoon.. 

May h'v-28_ 

5 

2 


Biara....".i 




May 15-21, 1927: Cases, 11; 

Bangkok_ ^ 

i May 15-21. 

6 i 

3 1 






1 Cases, 450; deaths, 313, 


PLAGUE 



Argentina. 


1 

1 



Formosa . 

Reiiortcd July 6... 

3 



BritLsh East Africa: 





Kenya. 

Apr. 21-May 7_ 

7 

14 


I’anganyik.i .. 

1 Mur. 20-Mav 7_ 


.‘Ok 


irgaiidu'. 

^ Jan. 1-31 . 

80 

83 


Do. 

Feb. 1-28. 

40 

1 


Do. 

Mar, 27-May 11.,. 

72 

1 57 


Ceylon 





C'olombo. 

Mav 15-21. 

3 

i ^ 

One plague rodent. 

Greece. 





Patnvs.. 

Juno 5~9__ 

2 



India.-. 




May 8-14, 1927: Cases, 693; 

Bmnlmy. 

May 1V2S. 

20 

28 

deaths, 543. 

Madras. 

May 1-1}. 

10 

7 

Presidency. 

Rangoon. 

May I.V28. 

8 

6 


Ind(vChma ^French). 

Apr. 1-Muy 10_ 

7 



Iraq 





Baghdad. 

Apr 8-1ft. 

3 

1 


Java 




1 

Batavia. 

May 15-21. 

14 

1.5 

Province. 

Surabaya. 

Muy 1-7. 

3 

3 


Peru.—. 




April, 1027- Cases, 16; deaths, 6. 

Dopartnionts— 





Ica . 

Apr 1-30.. 

1 i 


At Tea 

Lambayoque. 

.. .do. 

1 


At t'hiclayo 

Libortad. 

.do. 

6 

3 

At PacHsmayo and in Trujillo 



1 


Province. 

Tama. 

_do.-..----..-. 

7 

3 

At iluacho, 1 case, Chosioa, 





1 C‘ase, 1 death. 

Lima City. 

.do. 

5 , 

1 


Senegal. 


.1 


Juno 2-8, 1027: Cases, 14. 

Baol. 

June 2-8.1 

2 


Region 

Guindel. 

..do. 

6 


1 Suburb of Kuflsque. 

Tides. 

_do.i 

5 



Ti vaouaiie_-... 

_ (it) . 

J 



Siam. 




Apr. 1-May 21, 1927: Cases, 8; 

1 




deaths, 7 


SMALLPOX 


British Ea.st Africa: 

Apr. 21-May 10... 

168 



Kenya... 

Apr. 24-May 14... 

7 

14 


Tanganyika.. 

Cr.nada* 

Alberta— 

Mar. 29-MMy 7.... 


22 

Territory. 

CJftlgary,... 

June 10-25-.. 

2 



Quelioo. 

Juno Hl-25. 

1 



Ceylon. 

China. 

Manchuria— 

Anshan. 

May 22-28. 

1 


May 1-7,1927: Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Changchun. 

May 15-28. 

2 



Pushun. 

.do.. 

6 



Mukden.,. 

May 22-28. 

2 



1 From medioal officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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July 16.102T 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE,"SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 15, 1027—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Tontlnued 


Place 

Date 1 

1 

('ascs 

Deaths 

Remarks 

ChoiMsn... 

Feb. 1-Apr. 30_ 

354 

84 


Curasao_ 

May 29~June 4, 1927: One case 
(alas! rim). 

April, 1927: Cases, 66. 

March, 1927. Cases, 18; deaths 4. 

Cases, 462. 

Prance.. 




French Settlements in India. .. 
Gold Coast__ 

Mar. 20-Apr. 30... 

96 

69 

Great Britain: 

Enffland and Wales. 

June 3-lS_ 




May 20-June 11... 
June 12-18. 

2 


Newcastle on Tyne.... 
India. 

1 






Mny 8-14, 1927: Cases, 7,406; 
deaths, 1,780. 

Bombay.... 

May 13-28 . 

98 

64; 

Calciitt'a.. 

May 15-21. 

65 

41 ’ 

Madras__ 

May 22-June 4_ 

3 

1 


Kangoon.. 

May 15-28. 

30 ! 

7 


IndA-Chluft (Prench) 

Mar. 21-Apr. 10... 

Apr, 10-16. 

190 



Iraq* 

Baghdad_ 

2 



Basra_ 

.do ... 

1 



Italy... 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

Apr. 3-May 7. 

5 



Japan... 

19 



Latvia_ 




Apr. 1-30, 1927* One case. 

Mexi(M)_ 




Feb. 1-28, 1927 Deaths, 151. 

Ban Luis Potosi.... 

June 12-18. 


3 

Morocco..__ 

Apr. 1-30. 

56 


1 

Poland - _,_ 



1 Apr. 17-23, 1927: Cases, 2, 

Portugal: 

Lisbon_ 

June 5-11-...._ 

2 


Siam.. 




i May 16-21, 1927: Cases, 2; 

Bangkok.. 

May 15-21. 

1 

1 

deatlis, 2. Apr. 1-May 21, 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore__ 

May 1-7. 

1 2 

1 

1927. Cases, 67; deaths, 19. 

Tunisia... 




Apr. 1-May 10, 1927. Cases, 6. 

1\mi8. 


i 



I June 1-10. 





TYPHUS FEVER 


AlgnHft _ .-.--..-..-1 




Apr. 21-May 10, 1927: Cases, 
109; deaths, 16 


May 16-June 10... 
June I-IO... 



Onin^ _ ..........I 



Bulgaria. _ 




March, 1927- Cases, 58; deaths, 6. 

BoPft. __ 

June 4-10. , _ 

umitn 

m 

Chile- 

T.igna, , ,_ 

Mar. 16-31..._ 

2 



Cyhnaan _ . _ 




Feb. 1-Apr 30, 1927: Cases, 830; 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. __ __ 

Apr. 24-30 _ 

in 


death.s, 30. 

Latvia ___ 



April, 1927 Cases, 12. 

Mexico_ _ 




Feb. 1-28, 1927 Deaths, 26. 

Mexico City....”__ _ 

June 6-11 . —... 

2 


Including munieip:iliUcs m Fed¬ 

Morocco _ 

Apr- l-May 7. . 

249 


eral District. 

Poland__ _ f _ ' _ 

Apr. 10-30_ 

398 

S3 


Rumania.... _ I_ 

Apr. 8-May 7. 

683 

41 


Tunieia... 

Apr. 21-May 10... 

May 22-28 _ 

78 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

EoAt London.. _ 

1 








YELLOW FEVER 


Liberia: 



1 


Monrovia. 

May 29-June 4— 

1 



Benogal: 

M*Bour. 

June 2-8......_ 

1 



nnaAnm ^_^_..._ 


1 



Tlvaouane. 

.do.-.. 

3 

3 



50828*—27- 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEtER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 8, 1927 ^ 

CHOLEUA 


Place 

Date 

(’ases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China 

Swatow,. _ 

May 15-21 

5 

3 






Apr. 17-23, 1927: Cases, 5,949; 

Bnmhav ... . . __ 

May 8-14. 

1 


deaths. 3,226. 

Calcutta.... 

.do. 

119 

85 

Ranvoon_... 

May 8 -14......... 

2 

1 


Indo-Chma (French). 

Halgon.. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

54 

37 , 

Including Cholon. 

May 1-14,1927. Cases, 51; deaths, 

Siam . 


Bangkok. 

May 1-14. 

13 

2 

27. 






PLAGUE 


Coylon' 

Colombo. 

^^'i'anta District. 


May 1-14 


May 21-27. 



Qreew 

Patras. 

India.. 

Bombay .. 

Rangoon,. 

Java. 

Batavia. 

East Java and Maduia— 
Paswiwan Residency. 

Suiabaya . 

Madagascar-. 


May 30-Junc 11 

May H-H.’rillllll 
do. 

May 1-14. 

May 0. 

Apr. 17-30. 


2 


25 

2 


34 


21 


23 

a 

34 


21 


Province - 
Ambositra. 


Mar. 10-31. 


15 


10 


Antisirabe.do. 

Miarmarivo (Itasy).do. 


I 

27 


1 

27 


Moramanga. 
Tananarive- 


do. 

.do. 


6 

43 


6 

38 


Tananarive Town,. 

Senegal. 

Rutisque. 

Thiftj District. 

Siam . 

Bangkok . 

Tunisia. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople.. 

Union (rf South Africa* 

C^apo Piovinoo— 

Maraisburg District.... 


do.I 

May 23-29. 

.do. 

.do. 


May 8-14. 

Reported May 20,. 

Ma^ 13-19. 

May 1-14. 


1 

2 

.... 

15 

1 


4 

io' 


1 


2 


2 


Plague mts, 3. 

May 21-27,1927. Cases, 1. Total 
from Jan. 1-Alay 27, 1927* 
Cases, 40; corresponding period, 
1920: Ceases, 43. 


Apr. 17-May 7, 1927; Cases, 
4,891, deaths, 3,578. 


ProvincHi. 

Outbreak reported at Ngadi- 
wono. 

Mar. 10-31, 1927. Cases, 96; 
deaths, 86. Bubonic, 42; pneu¬ 
monic, 21, septicemic, 33 cases. 

Bubonic, 11, pneumonic, 1; sep¬ 
ticemic, 3. 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic, 3, pneumonic, 9; septi¬ 
cemic, 15 

Bubonic, 3; septi(*eraic, 3. 

Bubonic, 24; pneumonic, 11; sep» 
ticemic, 8. 

Bubonic, 1; septicemic, 3. 

Cases, 25, deaths, 10 


Apr. 1-May 14, 1927: Casas, 8* 
deaths, 7. 

In districts of Sfax and Susa. 


Native. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

Mav 11-20. 

4 



Oran.. 

May 21-31_ 

15 

1 



Brazil. 

Rio do Janeiro. 

May 22-28. 



British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

1 


Native. 


* From medical olTicers of the Public Health Service. American consuls, and other sourcas. For reports 
received from January 2 to June 24,1927, see Public Health Reports for Juno 24,1927. The tables m epi¬ 
demic diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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July 10.102T 


CHOLERA* PLAGUE*. SMALLPOX* TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 8* 1927— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

HAnadA_ 

June 6-18. 



Oases, 68. 

Alberta..... 

June 12-18. 

15 


Oalgary.. 

.do. 

3 



British Columbia—* 
Vancouver.__ 

May 23-29. 

2 



Manitoba .. _ 

June 5-18_1 



CAses, 6. 

Winnipeg_ 

June 12-24_1 

5 


Ontario.. _ 

June 6-lH. 


Casos, 34, 

» Ottawa. 

June 12-25. 

10 

. 

SAsketchowan... 

June 12-18 _ 

13 



China* 

Amoy. 

May 8-14.' 

1 



CJhefbo... 

.do.1 


Present. 

P'oocho w.. 

_do. 1 



Do. 

Ilong Kong. .. 

.do .. 

4 

2 

Manchuria— 

I)niren . 

May 2-8. 

3 

3 


K.sapingkul. 

May H-14. 


Ticntbin..r. 

May 8-21. 

7 



Chosen 

nhinrianHM)__ 

Apr. . 

1 



Fusan_.. 

...'..(Jo. 

1 



Seishin. 

'_do. 

1 



Egyp^ , 

Aloxanuria.. 

May 21-27. 

3 

1 

1 


Croat Hritain 

England un<i WaW. 

! May 22-Juno 4_ 



1 

Cases, 520. 

I/ondou. 

May 15 21. 

i 


Scotland — 

Dundee....... 

May29-Juiio4 ... 

3 



India. 



Apr 17-May 7, 1927. Oases, 25,- 
220, acath.s, 5,961. 

Bombay. 

(’ifiloutta. 

May 8-14.i 

... do. 

' ”’.58 
61 

33 

47 

3 

Karachi., I..... 

May 15-28. 

4 


Itangotm. 

May 8-14.1 

14 

5 


Java. 

Batavia. 

.... do.1 



East Java an«i Madura 

Apr 24 30. 

Apr 1-30. 

May29-Janol. .. 

1 



Latvia. 

1 



Mexico* ! 

San Luis roto.sl. 


2 


T'ampico ..' 

Jun-i I-IO. 

1 



Nclberlands India* 

Borneo— 

lloloe Soeugei. 

Apr. 21. 



Epidemic in two localities. 

Persia 

Teheran.’ 

Feb 21-Mar. 21. . 

i.i 

1 

Poland...' 

Apr 10-16. 

1 



Poitugal* 

Lisbon. 

May 2 iP-Juuo 4_ 

3 



Siam. 


May 1-14,1927. ('uses 17, deaths, 

Bangkok . 

May 1-14. 

4 

3 

5. 

Spain. 

Valenrm_ _ ... 

May 29-June 4_ 

May 1-7 

2 



Union of South Africa* 
Transvaal— 

Bari>ertoo District 



Outbreaks 



i 1 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria' 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Choson- 

Seoul. 

Caeohoslovakla. 


Egypt: 


Alexandria. 
Estonia. 


May U-20 . 

May 21-31. 

Apr 1-30. 

May 2J-27. 

A nr l-ab _ 



Apr 1-30, 1927 Cases, 21. 
Apr. 1-30,1927- Case, 1. 
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CHOLERA, PLACJUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received f^oni June 25 to Juiy B, 1227— Continued 


TYPHUS IJlVlPR—Continued 


Place j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Hemarks 

Mexico: 

Mexico City.i 

May 29-June 4_ 

i 

2 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District, 

CaseS; 3. 

Palestine. 

May 24-Junc 6_ 



Haifa. 

..do_ 

2 


Mahnaim_ 

Mav17-W , 

1 


In Bafad District. 

Hafad.. 

May 17-30__ 

2 


Portugal- 

_ 

May 29-June 4_ 

Mav 13-19. 




Turkey- 

Constantinople. 


2 


Union of South Africa. 

Apr 1-30. 


Cases, W; dcatlis, 8. Native. In 
Europeahs, cases, 2. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province. 

,. ..do. 

42 

5 

Glen Gioy District_ 

Qumbu Disinct. 

May 1-7.. 


.do. 



Do. 

Natal. 

Apr. 1-30. 


3 

Orange Free State. 

.do.. 

h 


Transvaal. 

.do... 

1 



Yugoslavia. 

May 1-31. 



Cases, 4. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Senegal... 

May 27. 



Oases, 3. 

M*Bour... 

_.’do. 

1 

1 

T^vaouano. 

.do. 

2 

2 



X 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ON THE MONTREAL TYPHOID-FEVER SITUA¬ 
TION 

The board of oflioers cojivonod under bureau order of June 10, 
1027, for the purpose of surveying the typhoid-fever situation in 
Montreal, Canada, and the vi(‘inity tJiereof, witli a special viovv’ to 
the determination of measures needed to ])revent the H])read of the 
infection from that city and vicinity into the United KStates, has the 
honor to submit the following report: 

Our survey was Ix'gun on ♦June 18 and was terminated on June. 20. 

Upon arrival at Montreal on the morning of tTune 18 we conferred 
Avifh the con<uI in charges of iJie United States consulate and w^itli 
officials of the city, juovincial. and Federal liealih depariments. 

Our studies incliKh^l (1) the examination of the typhoid-fever 
records of tlu^ (*ity of Montreal and other parts of the Province of 
Quebec for tlu* period January 1 to June 18. 1027, and for previous 
years; (2) a survey of the city water sup])iy and so’werage system; 

the ins})eclion of milk ))lants in the cjy and of milk-reeel\ing 
stations and dairy farms in the surrounding country; (4) the col¬ 
lection, by pers<*nal intcu'view, of detailed epidemiological histories 
of 20J cases selected so as to l>e fairly representative of all the eases 
occurring in the entire epidemic period; and (5) a consideration of 
the adecjuacy of the locally operating health forces to eoj)e tvith the 
situation. 

KXTCNT AND FKATORES OF THE OUTUKKAK 

Acc'ording to (lie official records, there were reported in the city 
of Montreal for the*period March* 1 to June 28, inclusive, of this 
year 4,755 cases of typhoid fever with 453 deaths, us against 37 oases 
with 11 deaths, 48 cases Avith 18 deaths, and 44 cases with 21 deaths 
for the period March 1 to fFune 30 of the years 102G. 1925, and 1924, 
respectively. From the official record of cases and without con¬ 
sideration of the possilile number of additional cases unattended by 
physicians or not diagnosed and reported, it is evident that since 
March 1, 1027, Montreal has suffered a severe epidemii* of typhoid 
fever with a case incidence in proportion to population probably 
unprecedented by any other large city in the world within the 
present century. 
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No evidence was obtained by our survey to suggest tW either the 
mty water sr^ply or the city sewerage system <^>erated in tbe aprewd 
of the infection causing the epidemic. 

The disease was distributed over the greater part of the area of 
the city with much more concentration in proportion to population in 
some sections than in others. The geographical distribution of the 
cases, wlien considered in connectitai with the distribution areas gf 
the city water, furnished practically conclusive evidence that the 
city water supply was not infected as delivered from either of the 
two separate plants, or in its course through the city mains, so as to 
have operated importantly in the spread of the infection causing 
the epidemic. 

The distribution of the disease was such, however, as to suggest 
strongly that the main volume of the infection had been conveyed 
through some medium other than water which reached a large num¬ 
ber of peivsons in different parts of the city at the same time. 

CAUSATION OF EPIDEMIC 

According to the official records furnished us. it was found soon 
after the beginning of the outbreak that a very large proportion of 
the cases were in persons who gave a history of drinking milk dis¬ 
tributed from the plant of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.). The 
distribution from this plant constituted in the period of causation 
of the outbreak about one-eighth of the total milk supply of the city. 
Judging from the epidemiological case liistories obtained by the city 
health department through detailed inquiry at the homes of patients 
and from those obtained by ourselves through, usually, direct inter¬ 
views with patients or convalescents at private homes, in public insti¬ 
tutions, and in hospitals* it appears definite that at least six-eighths 
of the cases in the epidemic w^ere in persons who, in the period of 
causation, were Imowingly exposed to the milk output from the plant 
of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.). We found no evidence that thpre 
was any significant disproportion of cases anwng habitual users of 
milk from any of the other dairy plants in the city. 

The local institutions, such as boarding schools, orphanages, and 
homes for helpless adults, with a total populaticm of approximately 
IS,000, furnished a striking contrast. In those institutions whose 
Ipmates used milk from the plant of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.) 

< 4; the rate of prevalence of typhoid fever was high, while in those 
' whose inmates, though constituting a large majority of the total 
.Ihstitution population of the city, used milk from various other , milk 
{dmts, the rate of prevalence was little, if any, highev than ihat 
, for the general population in the corresponding periods in the several 
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The iige distribution of the disease was also highly significant* 
About 82 per cent erf the cases in the epidemic were reported among 
Children under 10 years of age. Tliese points and every other point 
of evidence obtained by us throughout the course of our study of the 
situation supported the conclusion that the vast bulk of the infection 
causing the recent epidemic of typhoid fever in Montreal, Canada, 
was disseminated in the milk distributed from the plant of the Mon¬ 
treal Dairy Co. (Jjtd.). 

No evidence to support any otlier conclusion has become ap]>arent 
to us. Exactly when and how the infection was introduced into 
this milk supply has not been determined. In view of the tre¬ 
mendously high rate of prevalence of typhoid fever among the 
persons who were exposed to thi.s infected milk in the })erio(l between 
February 15 and May 15, 1927, it is only reasonable to assume that 
there w’as at times witlun this period heavy dosage infection in this 
milk when it was ingested. Sudh eviden(‘e of dosage siigge-ts that 
after tl)e infecting matter was introduced into the milk the»<* were 
sufficient time and suitable temperature to permit a large mnitiplica- 
tion of the tvjdioid bacilli. Otherwise very gross contamiuati</n of 
the milk with infected human excreta would have to be iissiuiu‘d. 

The two accompanying charts indicate, respeclivcly, t]i<‘ daily 
report of cases and the dates of onset of the cases. The date of 
onset as given in CMiart 2 varies considerably in meaning; luu ac¬ 
cording to the l)est information we i‘ould obtain it means, as a rule, 
the date which the patient gave as that of the earliest typhoidal 
symptom or symj)toiiis. Fi^om these charts it apjnauv that the 
causation of the epidemic began about February 15, increased rap¬ 
idly toward its maximum about February 19, readied its maximum 
about March 5, continued high until March 18, and tlien i-ajiidly 
declined so as to be at less than one-fifth of its maximum rale of 
operation by March 26. From careful study of individual cases it 
seems that the decline of causation was greater than is suggested 
by the chart. In fact it is quite probable that there was a complete 
cessation of the riiaiti current of infection from ]\Iarcli 27 to April 
20. At about the latter date there was another very sharp rise in the 
rate of causation. The causation rate of this second outbreak, or 
recrudescvcnce, reached its maximum about May 2, began a very 
rapid decline about May C, and was down to less than one-fifth of 
its maximum by May 15, The cases reported w ith onsets sul>sequent 
to May 25 have been in decreasing proportion among jiersons ex¬ 
posed to the milli: distributed by the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.), and 
in markedly increasing pitiportion among persons exposed to per¬ 
sonal contact with previous cases. 

The milk supply distributed by this company was obtained from 
1,200 to 1,500 farms. The families on the farms producing miW 
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within the g^eral vicinity of Montreal are, on the average, large. 
The farms, as a rule, are narrow, and the dwellings along the high¬ 
ways for long distances are close together. The residents are sociable 
people. We estimate that the milk from the fai’ms furnishing the 
milk distributed by the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.) was exposed 
more or less to a population of 20,000. In view of the usual rate of 
prevalence of typhoid fever in this community, it would be unrea¬ 
sonable to assume that there was no typhoid infection among the^re 
persons during the period of causation of the city epidemic. Judging 
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from such reports as we receiA’cd and from quite extensive observa¬ 
tions made by us, the avei’age dairy farm in the general vicinity of 
Montreal presents unsatisfactory sanitary conditions. Open privies 
and open wells are frequent. In much of the country there is a 
limestone formation outcropping or near the surface of the groiuid. 
Milk-house doors are, in many instances, within a few feet of kitchen 
doors. Surface streams are used quite commonly as sources of water 
for the milk houses and for the disposal of sewage from homes 
upstream. * 
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Some of the milk from the farms was conveyed direct to the city 
plant of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.), and some was sent through 
four receiving stations in the country. At the receiving stations the 
milk usually was emptied from the farmer’s cans, cooled, placed in 
the company’s cans, and then conveyed to the city ]dant. There was 
certainly a possibility for the introduction of typhoid infection at 
these receiving stations. At one of them the water used mainly for 
washing the interior of the milk-cooling vats and other equipment 
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was pumped from a near-by river which was obviously polluted with 
sewage and prii^y contents at numerous points upstream from and 
near the intake for the water. The amount of whole milk trans¬ 
mitted through this station was markedly decreased after March 26 
and was discontinued altogether after May 6. 

At the city plant the routine procedure was reported to have been 
as follows: The milk upon delivery was weighed, cooled in a surface 
cooler, and passed by gravity to storage tanks, i^lere it was held 
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until needed. From the storage tanks it was passed to the clarifier 
and thence to the open-surface regenerator. From the regenerator it 
pa.ssed to the Pa.steurizing machine, where it was heated to a tem¬ 
perature of 142° to 145° F. and held at that temperature for a period 
of about 30 minutes. After Pasteurization the milk went through the 
inside of the pipes of the regenerator, then to the surface cooler, and 
then to the bottling machine. Inspections of this plant were made by 
A&sistant Sanitary Engineer F. J. Moss, of the United States Public 
Health Service, who was detailed to assist the board in its survey. 
Mr. Moss reports that the Pasteurizing maclnne was of an eflicient 
type, but that as it na.s probably operated in at least a part of the 
period of causation of the epidemic, there was a possibility for a 
Aery small quantity of milk to leak through the vah’e leading from 
the Pasteurizer before being held at the temi)erature. of 142° or more 
for tlu! full 30 minutes. The charts of the recoi'ding thermometer 
Averc examined carefully by Mr. Moss and Mr. Crohurst. The charts 
indicated that the milk Avhich was run through the Pasteurizer 
Avithin the period of causation of the outbreak aa'hs, with occ.asional 
minor excei)tions, lieated to 142° or over and held at that temperature 
for 80 minutes. Such lieating is regarded as sufficient to have killed 
all typlioid bacilli Avhich may have been in the milk actually so , 
Pasteurized. If all the milk Avhich entered the plant direct from 
the farms or through the receiving stations avus freed by the Pas¬ 
teurization process from whatever typhoid infection it contained, 
the question is Avhere and how the infection could have been intro¬ 
duced into the milk in sufficient volume, or so as to become of suflli-, 
cient volume, to account for the epidemic. According to all the evi¬ 
dence obtained by us, the milk immediately after leaving the Pas¬ 
teurizing machine Avas kept at a temperature of 40° F. or below until 
transferred to the delivery Avagons, and ns a rule the milk was started 
on the delivery Avagons immediately or within a fcAv hours after 
being bottled or canned for ultimate delivery. If such was the case, 
the chances for great multiplication of typhoid bacilli introduced into 
the milk after Pasteurization would haA'o been exceedingly remote, 
and very gross contamination of the Pasteurized milk in tlie plant 
would have been necessary to account for the tremendous cui’rent of 
infection which went out with the supply of milk distributed from 
this plant. 

. It appears that slight contamination of the Pasteurized milk by 
&lger touch or otherwise by workers in the plant was possible. AU 
the evidence, hoAV'CA'er, seems to us to make untenable such an explana¬ 
tion of .the main current of the infection. A search was made by the 
city aiiM the provincial health departments for possible typhoid ba- 
dUus carriers inJbe plant. One of the employees, the foreman of the 
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plant, was found on April 6 to give a positive Widal blood test This 
man gave a history of having had typhoid fever 20 years previously, 
when he was 13 years of age. His feces have been examined on nine 
occasions and his urine on seven occasions since April 8 by either the 
city or the provincial health department laboratory, or both. The 
urine has been found negative on all examinations. The feces were 
found positive for B, typhoms on four of the examinations. The 
last two specimens of feces obtained from him on June 17 and 25 were 
both found negative for typhoid. This man states that he knows 
of no attack of typhoid fever among any of his immediate household 
associates since his attack 20 years ago. He worked for about seven 
years at the creamery of tlie Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.) immediately 
before entering upon his duties at the milk plant of that company on 
February 5. 1027. He states tliat as foreman of the milk plant he 
seldom touched with his hands the milk either before or after it was 
Pasteurized, but that while engaged at the creamery he freijiiently 
had finger contact with both the equipment and the cream. No evi¬ 
dence of a typhoid outbreak traceable to the cream from the creamery 
wliile lie was engaged there has been presented. This man appears 
tidy and seems to be of very clcanty habits. He was removed from 
the milk plant on April 16, The lime he began duty at the milk plant 
synchronized with the beginning of the causation period of the epi¬ 
demic, and this might be considered as possibly suggestive of cause 
and effect. It is difficult, however, to conceive, if he started the cur¬ 
rent of infection in the milk, why he ceased to infect the milk during 
the period from about Mar(*li 26 to the date upon wliich he was re¬ 
moved from the plant, April 16, It is entirely unreasonable to sus¬ 
pect that he was a causative factor in the second outbreak or recru¬ 
descence which had the peak of its causation about May 2. 

The possibility that other persons working in or visiting the plant 
may have been minor contributory factors in introducing typhoid 
infection into the milk may b<‘ argued, but all the general epi¬ 
demiological evidence would definitely oppose any hyiiothesis upon 
which to base a conclusion that the main cui*rent of the infection was 
derived from personal touch within the milk jilant. 

On the other hand, the general epidemiological evidence supports 
the view that tlie main current of the infection causing the epidemic 
was in all probability in the raw milk as this milk entered the plant, 
and that through advertence or inadveitence on the part of the 
workers in the plant a very considerable proportion of the raw milk 
which entered and was distributed from the plant escaped efficient 
Pasteurization, or even a run through the Pasteurizer, regularly oi* at 
least frequently during the periods February 15 to March 27 and 
from April 20 to May 16, 1927. From a study of tjpeords availa})le 
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to US it appears certain that at times during the period of causation 
of the epidemic moi'e raw milk was delivered to the plant than was 
run through the Pasteurizer. 

OTHEK POSSIBLE FACTORS 

The epidemiological case histories and other evidence obtained by 
us eliminated all factors other than milk which might operate pre¬ 
ponderantly in the causation of such an epidemic. The hypothetical 
factors so eliminated were vegetables, shellfish, “ carriers ” in public 
eating places, etc. 

The case histories obtained by us do suggest that cream and ice 
cmam distributed by the Montreal Dair}' Co. (Ltd.)—^the ice cream 
having been made at the older plant of the company which was 
opciated in close connection with the nulk plant—served as a factor 
of causation for a small proportion of the cases occurring in the 
second outbreak, or recrudescence. 

ADEQTTACT OF LOCAL HEALTH SERVICnE 

When the epidemic began, the city health department was oper¬ 
ating on an annual budgetary basis of 40 cents per capita. The 
working force has since been augmented by the employment of four 
sanitary inspectors. Only one inspector is especally engaged in the 
inspection of Pasteurization plants, of which there ai’e 41 or 42 in 
the city, and he is said to devote a con.siderable proportion of his 
time to other duties. The conditions generally found on the dairy 
farms indicate that the sanitary control of these farms has been ancf* 
is yet far from adequate. 

Only eight health nurses are now engaged in communicable dis¬ 
ease-control work in Montreal. With over 3,000 typhoid cases or 
convalescents at homes in the city, and with the usual prevalence of 
other conununicable disease, the inadequacy of such a small force 
of nurses is obvious. 

Our definite impression is that the city health officer of Montreal 
has honestly and sincerely recognized his responsibilities duidng the 
epidemic and has done his best to render efficient seiwice under most 
difficult and trying circumstances. It is evident that he i^ould be 
given ample authority and adequate efficient personnel at once to 
cape effectively with the present typhoid situation and with other 
serious pi-eventable disease situations which are likely, under exist¬ 
ing conditions, to develop in Montreal in the future. Such prpvisitm 
is of critical importance to all the people of the city and would be 
to the business interests of all the citizens and especially of those 
who may Iprofit Jrom tourist traffic. Since the epidemic begun, the 
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<uty health forces have been augmented by the temporary detail of 
two sanitary engineers and one sanitary inspector from the provin¬ 
cial health department. This provincial force took charge of the 
milk plant and the creamery of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.) on 
May 21, and apparently has managed them since that date in a 
highly efficient manner. 

When the epidemic began the Montreal Daily Co.’s milk plant 
was receiving and distributing in the city from 6,000 to 8,000 gallons 
of milk a day. This amount has been reduced to about 2,000 gallons 
a day since May 21. The milk diverted from this plant is, according 
to our information, going in part to creameries in the surrounding 
country, where it is made up into cheese, and in part to other milk 
plants in the city. As there is yet a definite possibility of typhoid 
infection being derived from some of the dairy farms which for- 
meidy were supplying the Montreal Dairy Co. plant, rigid official 
supervision of milk from these and neighboring farms throughout 
its course from its sources to its consumers in Montreal or elsewhere 
is important. With the large number of human foci of potential 
tyi>hoid infection now in Montreal, and in view of the inefficiency of 
precautionary measures to prevent secondary infections from exist¬ 
ing patients and convalescents, the inadequacy of the sanitary in¬ 
spection force for milk and other food establishments, and the fact 
that the number of new cases of typhoid fever reported for the 10 
days ended June 28 averaged over 10 a day, it is obvious that, from a 
typhoid-fever standpoint, Montreal is not yet a comparatively safe 
city for visitors and is not likely to become such until much more 
efficient local health service is established. 

It is apparent that the biggest factor in the prevention of secondary 
cases in the epidemic has been the hospitalization of a large number 
of the primary cases—about one-third of the total cases reported. 
The bedside piophylaxis at the hospitals generally—both the emer¬ 
gency hospitals for typhoid cases and the permanent hospitals— 
impressed us as being painstaking and efficient. 

The large volume of miUc, cream, butter, and cheese shipped from 
the general vicinity of Montreal into the United States is not now 
officially so controlled at its sources as to give satisfactory assurance 
of its freedom from typhoid or other dangerous infection at any 
time. To remove such menace to the health of the people of the 
United States, provision should be made at once for effective process¬ 
ing of sitch foods under adequate official supervision at the places 
to which they are shipped before they are distributed to the con¬ 
sumers. 

ooNcntrsroNs 

(1) The typhoid fever epidemic in Montreal, Canada, since Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1927, was beyond reasonable doubt caused by in:feetioii 
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distributed in the output of milk from the plant of the Montreal 
Dairy Co. (Ltd.) in that city. 

(2) Though contributory infection may have been introduced into 
the milk at one or more of the four stations or within the plant in 
Monti’eal, the preponderance of evidence is that tlve bulk of the 
infection was introduced into the milk at the farm sources and was 
enabled to multiply before the milk readied the city plant. 

(3) Though it was barely possible for a very small proportion of 
whatever infection was in the milk to pass through the Pasteuriza¬ 
tion ina(‘liine without being heated long enough and at a high enough 
temperature to be destroyed, the preponderance of evidence is that 
a very considerable proportion of the infected milk w^as passed 
through and distributed from the plant without being subjected to 
Pastel!ri zal i on treatmont. 

(4) A largo ])roportion of the milk which at the beginning of the 
epidemic was distributed through the plant of the Montreal Dairy 
Co. (Ltd.), and W’hi(‘li is now" presumably being distributed through 
otlifu* plants or channels to consumers in Montreal and clscnvhere, 
is not now being oflicially (controlled in such manner as to })reclude its 
possible menace to th(‘ publi(‘ health. 

(6) Montreal is not yet a comparatively safe city for visitors who 
are likely to l)e susceptible to ty]dioid-fover infection. 

(0) Milk and milk products derived from sources within the gen¬ 
eral vicinity of Montreal do not appejir to be produced or jirocessed 
under satisfactory sanitary conditions nor under oflicial hi'^alth 
supervision approaching adequacy. ^ 

RE(X)]MM ENDATIONS 

(1) That State and local health oflicials and other p(U’sons con¬ 
cerned be advised that Montreal is not now, from a typhoid-fever 
standpoint, a comparatively safe city for tourists from the United 
States to visit and is not likely to be such for months yet to come, 
unless local health service in the city of Montreal and the vicinity 

‘thereof promptly is made much more nearly adequate than it now" is. 

(2) That such steps as may be nece.ssary be taken to encourage 
or bring about under proj^er official supervision radical improve¬ 
ment in sanitary conditions under which milk and milk products 
arc produced, handled, or processed in the city of Montreal or at 
any other place in the Province of Quebec within a radius of 100 
miles of the city of Montreal for export to the United States; and 
that such milk or milk products after reaching points to which 
shipped in this country and before being distributed to consumers, 
he Pasteurized or otherwise processed under official supervision so 
as to be rendered free from typhoid, tuberculosis, or any^ other in¬ 
fection likely to endanger human health. 
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ANOPHELES ATROPOS Dyar and Knab 

A Note on Its Breeding and Other Habits 

By T. II. D. Griffitts, Ejiidcmiologisty United ^itaica Public Hcdtk Sen)ice^ 

Dyar ^ describes Anopheles atropos as a ‘^rather small blackish 
Anopheles with unspotted wings. Mosonotum elongate, deep brown. 
Abdomen blackish in the integument, with dark liairs, legs and palpi 
entirely dark, the latter with traces of paler markings at the articula¬ 
tions. Wing scales entirely dark, not forming spots. Little is 
known of this form, and nothing of the male oT life history. Speci¬ 
mens were taken by Dr. M. J. White biting between 4 and 5 in the 
morning. Malaria relation unknowui. Distribution: Coasts of Floi'- 
ida and Louisiana.'^ Beyer " states that atropos is strictly a 
salt water mosquito confined to a comparatively narrow belt along 
the Gulf coast; it is somewhat smjdler than either quadrimaculatus 
or crucians, and almost all black in superficial appearance. W'ithin 
its range it outnumbers crucians by three to one; Us larva*, dwell in 
soft mud and not in open water(italics are the writer's). 

In the course of the survey, now being conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service, of the salt-mai'sh mosquito-breeding 
areas of the South Atlantic and Gulf States, Anophdes atropos has 
been encountered in several areas in the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

* Ttom the “Sumy of Salt Marah Areas, South Atlantic and Oulf States." 

* Dyar, Harrison G.: The Mosquitoes of the United States. No. 2447.—From the rroceadings of the 
United States National Museum, Vol. 62, Art. l. pp. 1-110. (Reprinted by the IT S, Publlo Health 
Serrioe.) 

*Moaqtiitoea of Louisiana, Quarterly Bulletin, Loubwna State Board of Health, Vol. XIV, June 1, 
1923, pp, 64-84. 
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Wo would add to the description of AnopliA^es atropos as follows: 

1. Color» —Recently emerged imagoes are very dark, almost a 
bluish-black. Older specimens appear brownish or even reddish on 
the mesonotum, so much so that attention is likely to be drawn to 
the reddish color of the mosquito about one^s person. This was 
especially noticeable in a great attack of them in the marsh near 
tlie Lake Borgne Lighthouse on Mississippi Sound on October 29, 
1926. 

2. Rtsting and hiting attitude., —When observed biting in the hot 
sunshine this species assumes less of an angle than does quadrima* 
culatus and decidedly less than does’ pnnetipennu or erwians. In 
fact, they often are sprawled when about ready to finish the blood 
meal. (3n account of this characteristic one not familiar with airoposy 
or not looking for them particularly, may regard them as Oalex, 
especially C. salinarius, owing to the color of the mesonotum as well 
as their near-6’'//Zer position. 

3. Biting hahiL ^.—In marsh areas close to its breeding places 

atro^ios may be found in such numbers as to bo a tormenting pest. 
In at least hvo areas we have formd it at times more aiinoying 
than fioUicitansi. This held true at Lake Borgne Lighthouse, 

Mississippi (October 29, 1926), and at Buras, Plaquemines Parish, 
Loui'-'iana (April 6, 1927), They will attack in large numbers iq 
direct sunlight and are free biters bj^ night. So intrepid are they 
in Iheir attacks that one may pick them up between finger and 
thumb and place tluun in a container. 

4. Home-entering hahit^.—Atropos were found in large numbers in 
occupied rooms at the hotel at Burns, f^a., and in bunk cars on a 
siding which were occupi(‘d by laborers; they wore biting severely 
and hundreds of engorged specimens were found in the rooms the 
following morning. At Biloxi, Miss., on the night of April 1, 1927, 
there occurred a definite flight of atropos to various parts of the city, 
specimens being taken the next moniing in houvses in different parts 
of the city. A number of them had fed during the night. The 
nearest breeding place was a mile, or slightly more, from the houses 
to which flight occurred. 

5. Breeding and larval habits. —From our observations A, atropos 
should not be classed as a mud breeder any more than crucians should 
be so classed. However, it is a salt-water breeder. We have never 
taken larvae of this species from non-saline water. It seems to be 
strictly a salt-water breeder, and is frequently found along with 
AMes soUicitanSf taeniorhynclius, and Anopheles crucians in water of 
considerable salinity. Near Bayoii Labatre, Mobile County, Ala., in 
salt-marsh pools located on a firm, clayey marsh, the bottoms of 
the pook being sandy, atropos continually produces in a salinity of 
12 per cent, the water of Mobile Bay at this point showing a salinity 
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of only 10 per cent (salinometer with direct salinity reading). Here 
is an instance of heavy production of A. atropos in clear salt pools, 
which production has been observed at all seasons of the year when 
the pools are filled with water. In the same marsh innumerable 
hoof prints wholly or partially filled with rather fouled salt water 
were producing freely. At Pointc aux Chines, near Ocean Springs, 
Miss., they were found repeatedly under similar conditions. The 
marsh on which this species was producing at Buras, Plaquemines 
Parish, La., was a firm, alluvial, dense root-mat formation, covered 
with a heavy growth of salt grass {Spartina sj)p.). Here the water 
could scarcely be roiloil or muddied. Larvae (all sizes) were present 
on practically every square foot of water surface. The depth of 
water at the time averaged about 1 inch. In brief, the preferential 
breeding place of A. atropos^ as we have found it, is water of a 
salinity of from 3 to 12 per cent, in permanent salt pools or in 
shallow water on muck or alluvial marshes. 


THE SCHICK TEST AND DIPHTHERIA CARRIERS IN DAIREN, 

MANCHURIA ^ 

An increasing prevalence of diphtheria had been noted in Dairen, 
Mancliuria, whicli brought the number of di])hthcria patients hos¬ 
pitalized in that city to ten times the. average number formerly 
recorded. This condition led to the institition of an examination of 
school eliildrea to detect carriers,and to the application of the Schick 
test, the ultimate purpose being the general administration of the 
toxin-antitoxin mixture. Although this latter purpose has not been 
achieved, a report was made on the results obtained from th<‘ search 
for carriers and fi'om the application of the Schick tost. 

On microscopic examination of material from the ])haniyx and 
nasal fossae of 1,559 pupils of two primary schools, in February, 
1923,13 diphtheria bacillus carriei-s wore found—eight boys and five 
girls between 7 and 11 years of age. In one case the culture also 
proved positive. No animal tests were made. 

Eight of these carriers—five boys and throe girls—were given the 
Schick test, and only two boys, 10 and 11 years of age, rospcctiv’cly, 
proved positive, indicating that six were carriers, although possessing 
an immunity. 

In March and M^y, 1923, the Schick test was given to 1,204 
pupils, boys and girls, of the two primary schools noted above. The 
children were between 7 and 12 years of age. Of this number, 419, 

* Abatraot of Sut la prevention de la dlphtherie, a note by Dr. K. Nakadate, presented by Dr, Tsunimi, 
Japanese delegate, at the October, 1226, session of the Committee of the International Office. Bulletin 
Mensuel, April, m7. 
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or 34.8 per cent, gave a positive reaction. The proportion of positive 
reactions according to age in this group showed little variation. 
There were no differences in susceptibility between the sexes. 

The table below shows the results of the Schick test given to 10 
diphtheria patients cared for in the isolation hospital of Dairen. 


Relation between the Schick reaction and the injection of antitoxin 


No. 

Age 


Interval 
between 
the oii.set 
of the 

and the 
Sehu‘k 
test 

Day of inoculation 
after the injeci- 
tioTi of the anti¬ 
toxin 

Nuinb(T 
of units 
injected 

Kcsults 
of the 
Schiek 
tost i 

Second 
tost 10 
days 
later * 

1. 

15 1 

F 

Days 

n 

Thud day. 


I 

I 

2. 

I F 

8 

Filth day. 

4.000 

1 

I 

3. 

2 

i AI 


Third (ln>... 

4. m 

I 

r 

4. 

0 ' 

' M 

12 

Scc<'nd day.| 

1 5,0(K) 

1 

1 

fi. . . 

3 ' 

F 

11 

„.cjo ... 

4. WO 

I 

1 

c. 

5 I 

F 

12 

Tenth day__ 

4,000 

11 

1 

7. 

4 1 

M 

11 

Seeond day 

iK'O 

ir 

I 

8... 

H 1 

F 

K 

1 Suthday. 

1 n, (Xio 

Ill 

in 

U . 

4 ! 

M 

t 3 

Setond day. 

4,(K)0 

IV 

IV 

10. 

2 1 
1 

M 

C 


1 4,000 

1 

r 

1 


1 

Fifth day. j 




»I«ncgr*tivc, Ill^slovviy positive. 


The Schick lost was negative with all the patients except Nos. 8 
and 9. It was doubtful in patients Nos. 6 and 7 iin(il 11 and 12 
days, respcctiveljt after the first appearance of the syiuptoius, but 
became negative cm a second test, 10 da3^s later, indicating tliat at 
the time of the first test an insufficient number of antibodies had 
been formed completely to neutralize the inoculated toxin. 

Ill patients Nos. 8 and 9 the Schick reaction was positive, although 
the injec’.tioii of the antitoxin had caused the disappearar»cc of all 
symptoms of diphtheria. This was not considered a question of 
pscudoreactions, caused l)y a hypcrscnsibility to the proteins of the 
toxin, but was believed to l)e due to individual Ii^^persensibility to the 
toxin. 

The following summary is given: 

1. Among 1,559 pupils of primary schools, 13 diphtheria carrierfl 
were found, a proportion of 0.83 per 100. 

2. Among 1,204 pupils Schick tested, 35 per 100 gave a positive 
reaction. 

3. The proportion of positive reactions was practically the same in 
the two sexes; the morbidity rate and the susceptibility rate coincided. 

4. No difference in the rate of positive reactions to the Schick tost 
was noted in the ages 7 to 12 years. 

5. In most cases the Schick test produced only a redness and a weak 
infiltration. 

6. In some cases the reaction was negative at the end of 24 hours, 
then slowly became positive during the next 24 hours. 

7.. In two of eight carriers the Schick test was positive* 
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THE COST AND THE PREVENTION OF DIPHTHERIA 

IN LONDON ^ 

A report on “The Prevention of Diphtheria/’ by Dr. J. Graham 
Forbes, has been issued by the Medical Research Council. It was 
originally prepared from the information of the Public Health Com¬ 
mittee of the London County ’Council and is a comprehensive survey 
of the methods for the prevention of diphtheria which have been prac¬ 
ticed on a largo scale during the past 10 years in America, and to a 
much less, though growing, extent in Great Britain. The antitoxin 
treatment of the disease brought down the case mortality quicldy from 
30 to below 10 per cent, but since 1904 the decline, though continued, 
had only been from a])out 9 to about 7 per cent. During the whole 
time of the use of this method the attack rale and the virulence of the 
disease had been increasing. In London, for instance, between 1904 
and 1924 the attack rate per thousand persons living rose from 11.2 
to 19.1, and the deaths from 0.99 to 1.33. The cost of applying to 
the 620,000 children of the London schools the Schick test for diph¬ 
theria and prevention of the disease by active immunization would 
be $500,000, inclusive of extra medical service, wdiich might amount 
to $425,000. During 1921 the cost of diphtheria alone to London 
taxpayers was estimated at about $2,500,000 and the cost of every 
case of diphtheria at about $150, a sum which would cover the cost 
of protecting 200 children. After analyzing the results of preventive 
work in Great Britain, and also for many countries abroad, the con¬ 
clusion is reached that the Schick test and immunization constitute 
one of the most notable advances in preventive medicine. Their 
systematic adoption would result in a great yearly saving of child 
life, notably in London, where, though diphtheria has been moro 
generally prevalent and presents a more jiressiug and difficult prob¬ 
lem than in the provinces, no coordinated effort has been made to 
introduce immunization. The problem calls for the closest coopera¬ 
tion of all authorities concerned, whether public health, administra¬ 
tive, or educational, particularly in London, where, for diphtheria, the 
attack rate surpasses, and the mortality rate nearly so, that of any 
other city in Great Britain, and almost every other capital in Europe, 
if not the world. 


METHOD TO ENCOURAGE EARLY DIPHTHERIA 
IMMUNIZATION 

In order to bring about a more general use of toxin-antitoxin 
among young children, the Virginia State Board of Health has 
recently devised what appears to be an excellent plan to increase the 
practice of employing this prophylactic measure early. Stickei^, 

> From Tbo Journal of tho Amorksin Medical Associatioti» July 2, 1927, p. 44. 
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containing the legend shown below, are being attached to the birlli 
certificates, and in this manner the matter of diphtheria immunization 
is brought directly to the attention of the parents. 

This method might profitably be adopted by the health authorities 
of other States, using the form of sticker shown below, or some simi¬ 
lar form, in their efforts to encourage the use of toxin-antitoxin, 
especially among young ohiklieu. 


When the Baby is SIX MONTHS OLD have 
your DOCTOR give TOXIN-ANTITOXIN to 
PREVENT DIPHTHERIA. 

—United States Public Health Service 


DEATH RATES LN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for May, 1927 

Tlic ft(*conipanying table is iakon from tho StatiRti<‘al Bullotin for 
Juno, 1927, pubiisliod b}^ the Metropohian Life Insurance (''o,, and 
presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart¬ 
ment of the company for May, 1927, as compared with that for April 
and for May, 1920. The rates for this year arc based on a strength of 
approximately 18,000,000 insured persons of the industrial popula¬ 
tions of the United States and Canada. 

The death rate for May, 1927, for this group of insured persons 
was 8.7 per 1,000—the lowest death rate for that month over recorded 
in the experience of the company. The April rate, 9.5 per 1,000, was 
also the minimum recorded rate for that month in this group. Health 
conditions in the industrial populations of the two countries during 
the first five months of 1927, as interpreted by the death rate, have 
been better than during the corresponding period of any preceding 
year, and unless conditions change materially during the remainder 
of the year it would seem that 1927 is destined to be a record health 
year. 

The figures for May, 1927, show a pronounced improvement over 
those for the corresponding month of last year, with respect both to 
most of the diseases of numerical importance and to those of predomi¬ 
nant health interest because of their being subject to control. The 
rate for all causes combined showed a decline of nearly 6 per cent* 
from the rate for May, 1926, and registered the usual seasonal 
decline as compared with the preceding month. 

A notable decline in May from both the rate for April and that for 
May last j^ear is shown for automobile fatalities, which dropped from 
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15.1 per 100,000 in 1926 to 13 in 1927, a reduction of nearly 14 
per cent. 


Death rates {annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, May and 
' April, 19$7, and May and year, 1926 



Hate per 100,000 lives oxpose<i) 

Ccinses of doiith 

May, 

April, 

May, 

^'ear 


1927 

1927 

102*) 

1026« 

Total, all causes__ 

874, 8 

954 I : 

027.1 

942. 7 


Typhoid fever..... 

5 2 

() 7 

1 H 

4 2 

Measles_______ 

7. 

7 

16. 8 

8 5 

’.0 2 

8.4 

Scarlet fever...! 

8 O i 

3 H 

Whooping cough_:. 

Diphtnoria... i 

InUuoi.zfl . 

( kT) ! 

7 0 

11.2 

0 6 

10.6 

0.7 

8 7 

0.7 

IS. 7 

27 I 

SO 0 

.il 0 

Tuberculosis (all forms)..... 

Of) 4 

107.2 

jOO 2 

OS 7 

Tub*'rculasis of resjnratory system..... 

HI 

Of) 0 

h7 * 

SO 5 

Oftuoer..-.. 

OS 4 

77 0 

(k) 4 

73.5 

ia7 

Diabetes mellitus.. ..-. 

10 0 

17,5 

i 14 2 

Corohral hemorrhage .-. 

Organic diseases of heart .. .. 

40 8 

50 0 

1 Cl). 0 

55. 5 

I.'IO H 

187,8 

I J2S 5 

133.9 

Fneumonw (all forms).. 

84.8 

110.7 ! 

1 no 0 j 

97.9 

Other respiratory diseases. 

16 8 

16 0 

! 12 7 1 

18.1 

Diarrhea and <-nteritis. . .. 

17 7 

15 2 

1 15 6 

29,8 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) . 

70 1 

1 60 I 

i 70.0 

78 3 

PuerpernJ state ... 

14 7 

14 7 

15 4 

15.3 

Huicides.,- .. 

7.6 

8 9 

7 0 

7 « 

ilomicides ... 

7.6 

0 0 

0 0 

, 7.0 

Other external cuiscs lexchuJiug suicides and homicides) . 

F,3 6 

54. 8 

54 4 

62.2 

lYrtUinatisni by nutoniohiles . 

18.0 

15 7 

1.) 1 

Ifl 7 

All other cau'^es . 

J89 S 

! 208 2 

108 8 

190-4 


» All fleuri»s mcUidc infants m^umj under 1 year of ape. 

» Uftseu on provisional estimnte ()f lives exposed to risk in 11)20 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Milk ordinance held valid .—(Pennsylvania Supreme Court; Hoar 
V. City of Lancaster et al., 137 A. 664; decided May 9, 1927,) The 
plaintiff brought suit to enjoin the city of Lancaster and its officers 
and agents from enforcing an ordinanec regulating the sale of milk 
in the city. The trial court granted a preliminary injunction but 
subsequeintly dissolved the same, whereupon plaintiff appealed. It 
was urged by plaintiff (1) that the ordinance was violative of a statute 
which required that all bills, except general appropriation bills, 
should contain only one subject, which should be expressed in the 
title; (2) that the city had no power to constitute its board of health 
a milk-inspection bureau and confer authority upon the board's 
officers to enforce a milk-inspection ordinance; and (3) that the 
ordinance was unreasonable. In holding that these objections to 
the ordinance could not be sustained, the supreme court said: 

♦ ♦ * The ordinance in question clearly comprehends but one subject, the 

supervision by the proper authority of the sale of milk in the city. In connection 
with such sales, the enactment complained of merely provides the liiethod of 
eaforcing the provisions necessary and incidental to supervision, as tlie use of 
the word ‘^regulate'' indicates; consequently its title is sufficient and its terms 
are not in this respect violative of the act of June 27, 1913. 

50829*—27 - -2 * 
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Under the act of May 27, 1910 (P. L. 323, 337, 384), council In eitiea of the 
third classes empowered to enact ordinances to secure the health of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and to this end may ** create any office, public board, or department which 
they deem necessary for the good government and interest of the city/^ and^ 
possessing that authority, the city of Lancaster created a board of health for the 
protection of the welfare and health of tho citizens of that city. In the absence 
of forbidding legislation wc know of no more appropriate body or officer in which 
to lodge the power of milk inspection than this municipal subdivision. Ordi¬ 
nances of this type are neither unreasonable nor unusual. They have frequently 
been upheld by ‘the courts of this and other jurisdictions. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

License tax on nonresidents held, unconstitutional .—(United States 
District Court, W. D. Missouri, W. D.; Campbell Baking Co. v. 
City of Harrisonville, Mo., et al., 19 F. (2d) 159; decided January 4, 
1927.) The city of Harrisonville, Mo., passed an ordinance which 
required all persons, firms, or corporations residing outside of the 
city""and keeping no place of business therein to take-out a license. 
The court, in a suit brought by a nonresident bakery corporation, 
held the said ordinance to be unconstitutional because discriminatory. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Constitutionality of Zoning laws Upheld by Highest Court. Anon. The 
Nation^s Healthy volume 9, No. 1, January, 1927, pages 59-^60. (Abstract by 
R. C. Beckett.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in a rccijiit dccihion in the case of 
the village of Euclid, Ohio, v. The Ambler Realty Company, hold zoning to be a 
valid right of public welfare as influenced by changing sodal conditions. The 
decision in part is as follows: 

“Building zone law’s are of modern origin. They began in this country about 
26 years ago. Until recent years urban life was comparatively simple. But 
with the great increase and concentration of population, problems have developed, 
and constantly are developing, which require, and >vill continue to require, 
additional restrictions in the respect of the use and occupation of private lands 
in urban communities. 

“Regulations, the wisdom, necessity, and validity of which, as applied to 
existing conditions, are so apparent that they are now uniformly sustained, a 
century ago, or even half a century ago, probably would liave been rejected as 
arbitrary and oppressive. Such regulations -are sustained, under the complex 
conditions of our day, for reasons analagous to those which justif}'' traffic regula¬ 
tions, which, before the advent of automobiles and rajjid-transit street railways, 
would have been condemned as fatally arbitrary and unrca.sonable. 

“And in this there i.s no consistency, for whilo the meaning of constitutional 
guaranties never varies, the scope of their application must expand or contract 
to meet the new and different conditions which are constantly coming within the 
field of their operation. In a changing world it is impossible that it should be 
otherwise.*' 

The complaint of the Ambler Realty Co. that the establishment of residential 
areas w’ould limit their property to that purpose, thus depriving tfiem of the right 
of developing more valuable business areas, was held by the eourt to be specula¬ 
tive in nature and not very well founded on facts at present avaiiabte. 
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Inieraational Health Tear Book 1925. Report of the league of Nationa 
Health Organization.—Water supplies. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Bxdgaria .—Of the 57 towns of population 6,000 or over, 35 possess an up-to- 
date water-supply system. Nineteen of these were established in 1924-25. 
Ninety-nine villages have an up-to-date water-supply system, 35 of which were 
established in 1924 and 33 in 1925. 

Czechoslovakia .—Work along the line of public sanitation has been mainly in 
connection with the supplying of drinking water. The construction of an aque¬ 
duct is proposed to supply 42 communities with drinking water. The town of 
Pilsen completed the construction of a w^ater-filtration plant. Amounts of money 
to be spent by various provinces for water-supply improvements are given. 

Sx)ecial measures against typhoid fever: In the village of Kvasitz and the 
town of Zlin, where severe typhoid epidemics had occurred, a special study was 
made of sanitary conditions, particularly the water supplies, by 14 medical stu¬ 
dents. The survey lasted 12 days, during which time 255 samples of water w^ere 
submitted for analysis. Conclusions reached were that work of public sanita¬ 
tion was imperative and a change in the system for providing drinking watePwas 
needed. 

Estonia .—Two hundred and eighty-eight out of 379 rural communities, 17 out 
of 19 boroughs, 11 summer resorts, and all of the towns have been surveyed. 
Two thousand two hundred and five chemical analyses of w’ater w^crc made. 
Physical, chemical, and bacteriological analyses of the drinking water in all 
railway stations were made. 

Hungary .—Work in connection with water supplies in the rural areas is at a 
standstill, due to lack of money, but progress has been made on the supplies of 
the towns. 

Italy .—Typhoid fever: According to statistics, this disease has remained 
practically stationary during recent years. A table shows that the death rate 
from typhoid fever varies from 17.6 per 10,000 in one locality to 2.5 in another. 
Active control has been established over the water supplies of communities. 
An endeavor is being made to popularize antityphoid vaccination. 

Netherlands .—At the end of 1925, 95 out of about 100 communes were con¬ 
nected with the main water system in North Brabant. There are various other 
rural community districts planning a district water-supply system. In addition 
to the National Bureau for Water Supply there is a central Water Supply Com¬ 
mission in the Netherlands. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics .—Investigations are now being conducted 
to determine the best methods of supplying villages with water. 

United States of North America ,—There were no outstanding developments 
in this field. Increased attention was given to the use of liquid chlorine, aera¬ 
tion, iron removal, water softening, preliminary sedimentation before coagulation, 
application of iodine to the public water supply,,and action by States and cities 
against cross connections between the public supply and polluted private sup¬ 
plies. New drinking-water standards were adopted for controlling the quality 
of water on interstate carriers. 

Report of a Typhoid Epidemic in Grafton, West Virginia, during the Winter of 
1929-1927.—E. S. Tisdale, director, division of sanitary engineering, West 
Virginia State Department of Health. Public Health ReportSy volume 42, No, 18, 
May 6, 1927, pages 1217-1219. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

In December, 1926, and January, 1927, Grafton, W. Va., suffered from a 
typhoid-fever epidemic, due to polluted drinking water. There were more than 
150 cases, resulting in ,25 deaths. Grafton produces its drinking water from 
the Tygarts Valley River, and for five years the West Virginia State Health 
Department has been urging filtration of the water. Little success has been 
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met and It even was necessary to have recourse to the courts to obtoiin the 
installation of a oh1orinator« 

Investigation of this epidemic disclosed that chlorination had not been 
continuous nor at a high enough rate during the month preceding. As to the 
cause of the specific pollution of the river it was found that five cases of typhoid 
fever had occurred, in the late fall of 1926, 20 miles up the river, and that the 
stools of these patients had been thrown on the batiks of a small stream leading 
to the river. Rainfall records showed that heavy rains had occurred during 
the second and third weeks of November, the period preceding the time of 
development of the greatest number of typhoid cases in Grafton by two or 
three weeks. The five cases up the river were virulent ones, and the disposal 
of the stools on the bank of the stream leading to the river probably caused the 
disastrous epidemic in Grafton. 

As an outcome of this epidemic immediate steps were taken to retain a compe¬ 
tent engineer to draw plans for a modern filtration plant and the West Virginia 
Legislature was asked to pass a special emergency bill allowing a special levy to 
be lAado by the Grafton authorities to finance a construction program. 

Does Aeration Relieve Algae Troubles?—J. E. Gibson, manager and engineer, 
Charleston, S. C., water department. Water Worke Engineering, volume 80, 
No. 9, April 27, 1927, pages 537-538 and 558. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

Water Works Engineering of September 1, 1926, carried data from experi¬ 
ments on aeration at Charleston, S. C. Tlie article noted above describes the 
results of these experiments as embodied in practical measures for an existing 
10-million-gallons-per-day plant. Changes were made in the sedimentation 
basins so as to improve flowing-through conditions. Aeration was obtained by 
means of 290 Yarway involute type nozzles in 10 groups, each set in 3-inch 
standard soil pipe connected by vertical risers to a 24-inch header main. The 
present rate of operation calls for the discharge of about 20 gallons per minute 
from each nozzle and with a head loss of from to 3 feet. Analytical data 
for one month before aeration and one month after show al>oiit 50 per cent 
reduction in CO 2 content indicate an annual saving of $2,200 for caustic soda, 
and record a 107 per cent time increase for filter operation between washings. 
The experiments are not conclusive, however, since the Installation lias not gone 
through a summer season. 

The Resistauoe of Pifiereixt ConoentrationB of a Baotoriophage to Ultra¬ 
violet Rays.—Rudolph Fisher and Earl B. McKinley. Journal of In/ectioua 
Diseasesf vohime 40, No. 3, March, 1927, pages 399-403. (Abstract by C. T. 
Butterfield.) 

Serial dilutions of bacteriophage, from 1 : 10 to 1 : 10were made in beef 
extract broth. Portions were exposed to ultra-violet rays from standard lamp 
of constant amperage and at a fixed distance. Using a strain of B, coli and its 
bacteriophage, they found that, the organism was more resistant to ultra-violet 
than was the bacteriophage. (The reports of other workers reviewed in this 
article indicate that the bacteriophage is usually more resistant.) The results 
show that the resistance of this lytic principle to ultra-violet is directly propewr- 
tional to its concentration. The effect is not a photosensitization to heat. 
'The authors state that the graphs showm resemble the destruction of cultures 
rather than of chemicals or enzymes. 

Cities Must Serve Pure Water to Avoid liability fbr Siokness.—H. J. Darcey 
Sanitary Engineer, State of Oklalioma. Water Works Engineering^ volume 80 
No. 9, April 27* 1927,* pages 67(V«578. (Abstract by W. L, Havens.) 

JOf a municipality voluntarily installs a water system from which financiel 
profit results, the city is subject to the same conditions of liability as pertain to 
a private corporation. The exercise of governmental function of supplying 
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water does not in itself carry liability for resulting disease but negligence in the 
installation of its operation does. This element of negligence nullifies any plea 
of immunity because the warranty of purity is but implied, but the negligence 
must be proved. Contributory negligence, as where warning is given, may be 
a valid defense. The onus of responsibility on the municipality makes care 
and forethought the best protection from litigation. Many important court 
cases relating to this subject are cited in the article. 

Cross Connections and Typhoid.—Anon. Bulletin of Rhode Island State 
Board of Health, December, 1926, page 4. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

Fourteen cases of typhoid fever with one death occurred among the employees 
of one particular section of a factory in Tiverton, R. I., during a period of eight 
months. Investigation showed that the drinking water obtained from deep 
wells and piped to bubblers was of safe quality, while the industrial supply was 
subject to pollution from the mill. These two supplies were separated except 
for a cross connection between the storage tanks which would permit either to 
bo washed out with water from the others. 

The infections probably followed the cleansing of the drinking-water tank. 
The bubblers used by those who contracted the disease were relatively close to the 
tank. The State has no authority to prohibit dangerous connections with public 
or private water supplies. 

Bacterial Efficiency of Mechanical Gravity Filters.—Rao Sahib V. Govinda 
Raju. The Indian Journal of Medical Research, volume 14, No. 3, January, 
1927, pages 707-712. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

The investigation was carried on to determine the bacterial efficiency of filters 
independent of the other device.s usually associated with this type of filter. 

The plants studied comprised 14 Paterson gravity-type filters, 4 Jewell gravity 
filters, and 6 Mather k Platt type filters, all taking water from the Ganges within 
a length of 15 miles. The only variable factor in so far as the raw water was con¬ 
cerned was the bacterial pollution. The water in every case, after a varying 
dosage of aliiin, was given a short period of sedimentation. The efficiency of the 
filters was determined by the B. coli removal. The investigation was con¬ 
tinued througli two years. The summary of results from each of the eight plants 
studied is given. In general, 75 per cent of the samples showed a 90 per cent 
removal of B, coh. 

The writer points out tliat where chlorination is not depended upon the pre¬ 
liminary treatment devices should be so designed as to allow the water to be 
delivered to the filters with a bacterial cont/cnt such as to allow the filters to 
deliver a uniformity satisfactory water. 

Should Chlorine be Applied to Apparently Safe Waters?—Linn H. Enslow, 
Water Works Engineering, volume 80, No. 7, March 30,1927, page 435. (Abstract 
by F. C. Dugan.) 

Although chlorination of apparently safe water supplies during the major 
portion of time is not essential, one can not always be certain of the continued 
absence of danger and hazard. It is judged from the article that the auUior is in 
favor of chlorinating all water supplies, and it is believed that public health officials 
will agree with him. 

Summary of the Purpose and Principles of Aeration of Water Supplies.— 
C. A. Emerson, jr,, Fuller & McClintock, consulting engineers, Philadelphia. 
Proceedings of Eighth Texas Water Works Short School, Bulletin No. 1, pages 
78-83. (Abstract by C. R. Fields.) 

Aeration is defined as the process of bringing water into intimate contact 
with air, in order to introduce oxygen for the oxidation of iron, manganese, or 
oi»ganio matter, and for washing out gases and volatile odors.*' A popular and 
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eMcleht type of aerator ia described and the difference pointed out in the effects 
ai aemiion on ground and surface water. 

International Health tear Booh, 19d5« Beport of the leagne of jffationa 
Health Organisation. —Water Supplies. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Germany, —A list of laws passed in connection with foodstuffs and articles in 
general use is given. 

Hungary. —A special control has been established over the production of milk 
and its by-products. There is ai present no definition of pure food products 
and producers are not required to conform to any definite standard, although a 
regulation is now being prepared. 

It4dy .—The inspection of cattle is included among the general sanitary regu¬ 
lations. There is a provision that whenever a case of tuberculosis is reported on 
a dairy farm the sick animal shall bo isolated and the stable disinfected, and no 
animal can be admitted until it is known to be free from tuberculosis. Whenever 
a case of tuberculosis is reported at a dairy farm (among employees or animals), 
the milk can be sold only after it has been boiled under the supervision of the 
aanitary authorities. Certain articles of the general sanitary regulations are 
outlined and explanations given of what constitutes adulteration of foodstuffs. 

Netherlands, —The various requirements in connection with the production, 
handling, sale, etc., of milk arc given. * 

Unwn of Socialist Soviet Republics. —Regulations dealing with bread, milk, 
and meat have l>een recently drawn up by the Commissariat of Public Health. 

The Electropure Process.—Herbert J. Bailey. Annual Report, 1927, Pennsyl¬ 
vania Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, pages 165-168. (Abstract by 
F. J. Moss.) 

This article gives a description of the Electropure Process and its application 
to the heat treatment of milk. The electric heater or, as it is called, the electro- 
purifier, contains an oblong chamber approximately 3 by 4 inches in cross section 
and 32 inches high, two opposite sldos being of carbon and separated from each 
otl\cr by sides of hard rubber. There is an electrical connection on each of the 
carbon sides of the box, and a 00-cycle, 220-volt current is used in heating. 
Milk' enters the bottom of the electric chamber and acts as a conductor for tlic 
current between the sides of the box. A temperature of 160° F. is used, and 
the time of passage of the milk through this machine is approximately 10 seconds. 
An automatic temperature control regulates the temperature of the milk coming 
from the heater by controlling the speed of pump and, consequently, tlie rate of 
flow of milk, the electrical input to the machine being constant. Statements 
arc made that there is no change in the flavor of the milk as it goes through the 
machine, and that a phenomenal bactericidal efficiency is obtained. It is said 
that no attempt is made to explain the action as there are different opinions 
regarding it, the various opinions being listed as heat alone, heat and elociricity, 
and electrochemical action, whereas the company feels that it is a heat-plus 
pFoporition. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 9, 1927 

Summary of information received by teleyraph from industrial insurance eomparvies 
for week ended Jidy 9, 1927^ and correspondinaweek of 1926f (From the 'Weekly 
Health Index, July J4t 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department 


of Commerce) 

Waek «iiaAd Oorreoponding 
luly a 1927 week 1926 

PoUcies hi foree,...-.. 68,069, 896 64,941^ 243 

Number of death claims... 9, 358 4 929 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 7. 2 7. 2 
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Deaths from all cavses in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 9, 1927^ infant mortalityt annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19SS6. (From the Weekly Health Index, Jmy H, 1997, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (67 citi«5i) 

Akron. 

Albany». 

Atlanta . 

WhitG. 

(-oloracl.. 

Baltimoio *. 

White. 

Colored. 

Binumgham. 

White-. 

Colored. 

Boston. 

Bi idgeport. 

Buffjilo . 

Oanibridge.-_ 

Cairiden. 

Canton. 

Oliifago *. 

Cincinnati. 

(UevelunU. 

Columbus. 

Pallas. 

White. 

(’olored. 

Dayton-. 

I>uver. 

DCS Moines. 

Detroit. 

Diduth. 

K1 Paso. 

Elio. 

Fall Klver« . 

Flint. 

Fort Worth.. 

White. 

(’olored . 

(3 rand Uapids _ 

Houston. 

Wlute. 

Colored. 

Indianaiwlis. 

Whit©. 

Coloted.. 

Jersey City. 

Kansas City. Kans-. 

White-. 

Colored. 

Kimsas City. Mo__.- 

Knoivlll©. 

White. 

Colored. 

Ijos Angoles. 

Louisville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell..-.,. 

Lynn. 


Week ended July 
9,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortality 



1,000 

corre- 

Week 

Corre- 

rate, 
week 
ended 
July 9. 
1927* 

. 

Total 

Death 

sponding 

ended 

sponding 

deaths 

rate i 

week 

July 9, 

week 



1926 

1927 

1926 

6,221 

11.2 

*11.6 

613 

*700 

4 55 

34 



6 

6 

65 

24 

JO 4 

11.0 

1 

1 

21 

81 



11 

17 


39 



3 

8 


42 

(*) 


8 

9 


187 

11.0 

ii.9 

25 

24 

77 

143 


10.4 

19 

16 

73 

44 

(«) 

20.0 

6 

8 

93 

72 

17.5 

20.3 

6 

15 


.31 


17.5 

4 

10 


38 

(«) 

24.5 

I 

5 


183 

12 2 

12.1 

23 

19 

64 

27 



1 

4 

19 

248 

23.5 

lis 

9 

22 

38 

28 

11.8 

7 7 

3 

2 

53 

23 

9 0 

10 7 

.5 

6 

86 

22 

10.2 

9 0 

3 

1 

71 

.>7.1 

9.7 

10 7 

72 

59 

62 

H8 

18.7 

18 6 

12 

19 

75 

182 

9 6 

9.6 

15 

21 

40 

69 

12.4 

15.7 

6 

5 

50 

39 

9.7 

10.8 

0 

10 


29 


18.4 

4 

10 


10 

(») 

29.0 


0 


34 

9.H 

Jl 5 

3 

2 

49 

83 

11.9 

9.7 

7 

7 


42 

14 7 

10.4 

5 

4 

84 

278 

10. 9 

11.1 

47 

47 

74 

21 

0 5 

10.6 

1 

4 

22 

32 

14 6 

17.2 

3 

6 


19 



2 

5 

39 

28 

ii 0 

' 11.9* 

4 

6 

71 

2.'> 

9 1 

9. 2 

2 

3 

33 

34 

10 8 

9 2 

1 

3 


28 


8 9 

1 

3 


6 

(«) i 

11 0' 

0 

0 


31 

10.2 

9.7 

4 

5 i 

59 

41 



8 

4 


3.5 



7* 

2 


9 

(») i 


1 

2 


85 

11.9 

13. i 

5 

0 

39 

69 


12 3 

3 

8 

27 

16 

(*) 

19 0 

2 

1 

122 

,59 

9.6 

9 3 

5 

14 

37 

22 

9.8 

18 7 

6 

3 

117 

15 


17.3 


1 

89 

7 

(») 

25.4 

2 

o 

304 

88 

12.0 

13.5 

9 

6 


30 

is! 3 


2 



22 



2 



8 

(«>) , 


0 



m 



17 

13 

49 

77 

12.6 

18.4 

6 

13 

51 

60 1 


15.8 

6 

8 

58 

17 

(8) 1 

33.3. 

0 

5 

0 

32 

lAl 

10 9 

’ 6 

4 

118 

12 J 

AO 1 

7.6 

2 

3 

63 


1 Annual rate per 1.000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1.000 births. Giti m loft blank ore not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 06 cities. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday. July 8, 1927. 

* In the dUes for which deaths are shown by color, the colored p(u>ulation in 1929 constituted the follow* 
ing pereent^es of the total population; Atlanta 31. BalUmoro l.'i, Birmingham 39. Dallas. 15 Fort Worth 
U. Houston 2^ Indianapolis It. Kanasas City, Kan3..'14. KnoxvUle 15, Louisville 17. Memphis 38. Nash* 
viile New (Orleans 2A and Richmond 32. 
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I}eaith$ from oU cavs^o in certain large eiiiee of the United States during the week 
ended July 0, I9$7, infant mortality, annual death rate, and oompanean with 
corresponding week of 19^6. {From the Weekly Health Index, July 14t 1997, 
issued by ike Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) —Continuea. 


City 


Memphis. 

White. 

Colored, .. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville«. 

White. 

Colored. 

New Bedford. 

New Haven. 

New Orleans. 

White. 

Colored. 

New York. 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough,., 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough_ 

Richmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J. 

Oakland.. 

Oklahoma City.. 

Omaha.. 

Paterson.. 

Philadelphia^.. 

Pittsburgh.. 

Portland, Oreg.. 

Providence.—, 

Richmond.. 

White. 

Colored.. 

Rochester.. 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul. 

Salt Lake City». 

Ban Antonio... 

San Oiego. 

San Francisco. 

Bcdienectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane... 

Springdeldl Mass.. 

Syracuse.. 

Tacoma.. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

tJtica.. 

Waterbury... 

Wilmington, Del. 

Woroester.*. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 



• Deaths for week ended Friday, Jfuly 8,1927. 

^ In the dties for which deaths are shown by color, the colored popislatlon in 1920 oonstitiited Vbe follow- 
tog jiercentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Bidtlmore 18, Birmingham 89, Dfdlas 18, Fort Wcrtli 
I4. Houston B, Indianapolis 11. iSmsas City, Kans., H, Knoxidlie 18, LootevUie 17, Mcmj^ ^ Nacto 
Vlllo 80, New Orleans 20, and Kichraond 32. 


























































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


iVo heaiih deparlment, Staie &r local, can efeclivcly prerent or control dUeme withotU 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These repOTis are preliminary, uod the figures are subject to change when later returns arc received by tbs 

State health ofiloers 


Eeports for Week Ended July 16, 1627 


DirBTHEBU 


Alabama. 

AriEona . 

Arkansas-. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

flUiiois.... 

Indiana. 

Iowa*. 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland *. 

Massiichnsctts. 

Michigan... 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexloo. 

New York *. 

North Carolina.-. 

Oklahoma». 

Oregon. 

]t*mnsyirwttia . 

Khode Isdand. 

South Carolina. 

Soaih Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

tnahf .y. 

Washington,.. 

Wert Virginia. 

Wliwnsfft. 

»Wedk ended Friday. 

* fixclusive of New York City. 


Cases 

14 

.. 3 

.. 4 

.. 79 
- 12 
.. 22 
- « 
10 
ti9 
12 

.. 17 
.. 11 

- 13 

3 
36 
.. 75 
.. 73 
.. 14 

- 9 

- 3 
„ 8 

75 
.. 4 

47 

15 

.. » 
.. 10 
166 

- 6 
7 

- 3 
.. 6 

- 14 

.. 7 

.. 14 
.. 6 
_ 30 


influenza 


Alabama. 

Arkansas.-_ 

Calif<amia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Kansas. 

Waisiana 

Maine. 

MnssBchnsetts- 

Minnpsota. 

New Jersey.... 
Oklahoma 

Oregon-. 

South CaroliUQ 
Tennessee. 

TexiiS. 

Utah I. 

West Virginia- 
Wisconsin. 


MF.A^LE^ 

Alabama. 

Aiirona . 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado . 

(?onnocti<ut. 

Dola^\ aiv. 

Florida. 

Qcoigia. 

Idaho--. 

Illinois.--.-. 

Indian.^.*. 

Iowa i. 

Kansas-..— 

Louieiana.* 

• Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Ttilsa. 


Cases 
. 11 
. 3 

. 10 
. 2 
. 13 
. 13 

- 7 

. 6 
. 3 

- 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. n 
- 6 
. 98 
. 8 
- 28 

- 2 
- 1 
.. 10 


30 

20 

22 

127 

33 

41 

S 

30 

15 

3 

104 

3t) 

V 

70 

10 


(1817) 
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VBASLXS—COnliZMied 

CBm 


Maine. 28 

Maryland *. 18 

MaasacUusetts.818 

Michigan.105 

Minnesota. 42 ‘ 

Montana. 6 

Nebraska. 6 

New Jersey.— 18 

New York >.809 

North Carolina.328 

, Oregon. CO 

Pennsylvania.371 

Khode Island. I 

South Carolina.112 

South Dakota. 6 

Tennessee... 7 

Texas.-. 11 

Utah 1. 3 

Vermont. 11 

Washington. 178 

West Virginia. 38 

Wisconsin.-.214 

Wyoming. 7 

MKNINaOCOCCUS MKNINOITIS 

California. 1 

Connecticut. 2 

Florida. 2 

Illinois .-. 6 

Maryland ».-. 2 

Massachusetts. 1 

Michigan.—. 1 

Minnesota. 1 

Montana. 1 

New York J. 2 

North Carolina.*. 1 

Oregon. 2 

Texas. 1 

Wasliington. 1 

Wisconsin. 8 

POLIOMYELITIS 

Arizona. 3 

Arkansas.. 2 

California. 48 

Connecticut_ 3 

Florida... 2 

Illinois. 5 

Kansas—. 3 

Louisiana. 0 

Massachusetts. 4 

Mississippi. 1 

New Jersey. 2 

New Mexico. 11 

Now York •. 3 

Oklahoma». 1 

Pennsylvania.-. 2 

Texas. 4 

Utah *. r 

Washington. 1 

BCAllLET FEVER 

Alabama. 3 

Arizona.-. 10 

Arkansas.*.. 6 


SCARLET rKVKR>^ntitmed 

Oasss 


CalJfomia. 57 

Colorado__ 80 

Connecticut. 18 

Delaware_ 1 

Florida.. 4 

Georgia_ 3 

Idalio. 1 

niinols. Oft 

Indiana__ 24 

Iowa 1_ 1ft 

Kansas. 32 

Tjouisiana. 4 

Maine. 18 

Maryland*.. 14 

Massachusetts... 147 

Michigan. 115 

Minnesota_*. ft4 

MississippL. 13 

Montana. 7 

Nebraska__ 8 

New Jersey. 64 

Now Mexico.*. 6 

Now York*.119 

North Carolina. 10 

Oklahoma*. 10 

Oregon... 7 

Pennsylvania.220 

Khode Island. 9 

Bouth Carolina. 1 

South Dakota. 14 

Tennessee... 18 

Texas. 13 

Utah *. 8 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 14 

West Virginia. 24 

Wisconsin.... 04 

Wyoming. 4 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama. 10 

Arizona. 1 

California. 10 

Florida. 4 

Georgia. ft 

Idaho. 15 

lllinoLS. 15 

Indiana. 58 

Iowa». 19 

Kansas. 19 

Ixmisinna. 11 

Michigan. 35 

Minnesota. 1 

Mississippi. 1 

Montana. 5 

Nebraska i.. ft 

Now Mexico. 14 

New York *. ft 

North Carolina. U 

Oklahoma». 3ft 

Oregon. 13 

Pennsylvania. 5 

South Carolina. 1 


Exclusive of Oklabontt City and Tulsa. 


* Week ended Friday. 

I Exclusive of New York City 
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mciiLTox^-coiitinaM Cases 

0«itih Paketa. 8 

Ttnnasaoe . 4 

Texas.. 4 

Utah». 3 

Washington.. 21 

West Virginia. 19 

Wisconsin. 13 

TTPBOID TEVRJt 

Alebaino. 00 

Arizona. 1 

Arkansas. 34 

California. 20 

Colorado. 10 

Connecticut. 8 

Pclawarc_ 1 

Florida. 16 

Georgia. 96 

lUlnois.:. 29 

Indiana.—---— 7 

Iowa».--- 4 

Kansas. 20 

Louisiana..— 27 


TYPHoro FEViR-«continuod Cases 

Maine. S 

Maryland >__, 12 

Massachusetts_*____ 8 

Michigan....* 12 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. 60 

Montana.. 3 

Nebraska. 6 

New Jersey__ 11 

New Mexico. 6 

New York 2. 5 

North Carolina. 63 

Oklahoma». 74 

Oregon. 5 

Pennsylvania. 18 

South Carolina. 123 

Tennessee. 169 

Texas. 10 

Utah 1. 2 

Vermont. 8 

Washington.. 1 

West Virginia. 11 

Wisconsin_ 3 


» Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 


Reports for Week Ended July 9, 1927 


niPHTHBRU Cases 

District of Oolurahia... 6 

North Dakota.,. 4 

Hbodc Island. 10 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia.. 7 

North Dakota. 6 

Khode Island. 2 


SCARLET FEVER CaSCS 

District of Columbia. 11 

North Dakota. 16 

Kbodo Island. 25 

SMALLPOX 

District of Columbia. 9 

TYPHOID FEVKR 

District of Columbia. 1 

Rhode Island. 8 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
wliich reports arc received during the current week: 
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1920 


Apra, m 


Georgia; ^ Casee 

• Chicken pox. 236 

Dysentery.^. 65 

Gorman measles. 17 

Hookworm disease. 13 

Lethargic encephalitis. 2 

Mumps>-. 261 

Paratyphoid fever. 4 

Septic sore throat. 32 

Whooping cough. 260 

May, IW 

Anthnu: 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Chickon pox: 

Georgia. 106 

Pennsylvania.1,921 

Dengue: 

Georgia. 28 

Dysentery; 

Georgia-. 143 

German raenslos: 

Pennsylvania. 634 

Hookworm disease: 

Georgia. 7 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Pennsylvania. 30 

Lead poisoning: 

Pennsylvania. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Pennsylvania. 6 

Mumps: 

Georgia. 65 

Pennsylvania.1,926 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Pennsylvania. 8 

Puerperal fever- 

Pennsylvania. 8 

Kabies in man; 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Scabieci: 

Pemisylvama. 20 

Septic sore throat: 

Georgia. 29 

Tetanus* 

Pennsylvania. 5 

Trachoma: 

Georgia. 2 

Pennsylvania. 3 


M9Vt fat7~*Coatinu6d 


Whooping cough: Oases 

Georgia. 180 

Pennsylvania. 818 

Jum, 

Chicken pox: 

Georgia. 40 

Massachusetts. 874 

Michigan. 820 

Vermont. 107 

Conjunctivitis: 

Georgia. 2 

Dengue: 

Georgia... 6 

Dysentery: 

Georgia. 131 

German measles: 

M assachusotts. 79 

Hookworm disciiso: 

Georgia-- -. 23 

T^ad poisoning* 

Massachusetts.- 7 

T-iCthargic encephalitis. 

Massachusetts - — -. 3 

Michigan. 8 

Mumps: 

Ueorgw. 83 

Massachusetts.1,044 

Michigan. 927 

Vermont . 141 

Ophthalmia neonatorum; 

Massachusetts. 168 

Rabies in animals; 

Vermont. 8 

Septic sore throat* 

Georgia. 14 

M'as.sachusetts. 7 

Michlgau. 3 

Tetanus 

Massachusetts . i 

Trachoma. 

Ma^sachusotts. 0 

Typhus fever 

Georgia.-. 1 

Whooping cough: 

Georgia. 136 

Massachusetts. 406 

Michigan..-. 613 

Vermont... 126 


PLAGUE IN CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIF. 

A death from bubonic plague occurred at Clayton, Contra Costa 
County, Calif., July 8, 1927. The diagnosis was confirmed July 16 
after inoculation of a guinea pig. The patient was a child five years 
old. The family trapped squirrels for food. Five thousand groimd 
squirrels from Contra Costa County have been examined for plague 
infection during the last two months, and all were found negative. 
An intensive survey is being made in the vicinity whenkthe case of 
plague occurred, and squirrels are to be examined at the State hygi¬ 
enic laboratory. Poisoning operations are now in progress. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more tlian 30,440,000. The estimated population of the 91 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 29,800,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended July S, 1927^ and July S, 11(20 



1027 

1626 

Esti¬ 
mated ex¬ 
pectancy 

Casts reported 

Diphtheria; 

41 States...—....___— . 

l,2r,9 
831 I 

4,671 

1,613 

46 

2,029 
758 ^ 

426 

76 

642 

88 

434 

0 

l, 0 ?i 

706 

9,061 

2,682 

27 

2,156 

987 

457 

53 

535 

95 

462 

0 

I 

90 cities____________..._ 

677 

Measles: 

40 State.s. 

96cltie.s_____ 


Poliomyelitis* * 

41 States. 


Bcttrlet fever* 

41 Stales. 


Of) cities________ 

604 

Smallpox: 

41 8 tate.s. 

90 dtics......... 

62 

Typhoid fever: 

41 States___................... 

90 cities.-.-___....._-. 

106 

Xhaihs reporUd 

InfluencH and pneumonia: 

01 cities. ....... 

Smallpox 

91 cities___..._____...__ 





City reports for week ended July 1927 


The “oJtimntod expoctancy ” given for diphtbciia* poliomyelitis, scnrlet fever^ sixiAllpoz, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under considcrnikui that may bo cxpectwi to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
ia based on reports to the Piildic Health Service during the i>a.sl nine ye.ars. It is in most mstanccs tl» 
median number of cases reported In the corresponding week of the preceding 3 .cars. When the reports 
include several opldcmies, or when for otJier reasons the median Is un’^atlsfactory, the epidemic periods 
njrc excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean nimil>eT of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as possible, birt 
no year earlier than 1018 Is included. In obtaining the estiinated expectancy the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given lu the 
table tho availalde data wwo not sufficient to make it practicable to ectiniiiitc the estimated expectancy. 


I 


Divlslan, State, and 
city 


NSW sNouyp 
Maine: 

Portland. 

14ew Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Vermont: 

Barro.... 

Burlington.. 


Population 

Mm, 

1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
on i>ox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

D 4 )hthcria 

Influenza | 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

jiorted 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

porte<l 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

PcHiths 

re¬ 

ported 

76,333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

24,089 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


Mimips, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

d 

6 

0 






























July 22.102T 1922 

City reports for week eroded July 19S7 —Continued 


Division. State, and 
city 


NKW FNOLANn—ronld. 

Massachu.^etts. 

Boston. 

Ml Hivor. 

Sprlngnold *. 

Worcester_.... 

Bhode Island. 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Connecticut. 

Bndgonort.. 

Hartford . 

Now Haven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 

BuiTak).. J 

New York. 

Itochestor. 

Syracuse. 

New .forsey 

Camden. 

Newark . 

Trenton. 

Pofinsylviinia 

Philivioli-'hia. 

Pittshiirgh. 

ItoadiDB. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio* 

(dncinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bond. 

Terre Haute. 

Illinois’ 

Chicago. 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Kajiids. 

Wisconsin 

Kenosha .. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Kacine. .. 

Sufierior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnoiota’ 

Duluth... 

Minneapolis. 

, St Paul . 

Iowa. 

Davenport. 

Des Moines. 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph. 

St, Louis. 

1 No estimato made. 



Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expeot- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

'Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 

779,620 

33 

44 

23 

0 

0 

116 

10 

14 

]2H,9«3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

142,066 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

190, 767 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

69,760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

267.018 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

160,197 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

178, 927 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

3 

638,016 

25 

8 

9 


1 

n 

3 

14 

6 , 873,360 

144 

194 

297 

24 

2 

73 

no 

67 

316,786 

5 

7 

6 


0 

4 

K 

4 

182,003 

25 

4 

0 

. 

0 

140 

» 

0 

128,642 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

462,613 

90 

11 

12 

0 

0 

4 

46 

5 

132,020 

i 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,979,364 

64 

52 

70 


1 

44 

61 

35 


30 

14 

27 


1 

70 

11 

18 

112,707 

1 

2 

2 


0 

eo 

0 

I 

409,333 

i 

4 

6 i 

4. 

0 

1 

4 

5 

9 

936,486 

43 

18 

35 

0 

1 

3 

60 

11 

279.830 ! 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

287,380 

48 

4 1 

4 

1 

1 

21 

2 

C 

97,846 
358,819 
80,001 

4 

2 i 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

71.071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,995, 239 

72 

68 

81 

0 

0 

64 

74 

67 

fW, 923 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1,246,824 

35 

38 

37 

2 

1 

7 

18 

14 

1.30,316 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

1 

163,698 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 

3 

50,891 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

46,385 

H) 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

609,192 

17 

11 

9 

0 

0 

185 

37 

8 

67,707 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

HO. 602 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

i 

0 

3 

42.5,435 

115 

11 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 . 

14 

246.001 

62,469 
141,441 
76,411 
36,771 

18 

0 

0 

3 

3 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

6 

367,481 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

% 

17 

6 

8 

78,342 

0 

1 

0 

0 

? 0 

7 

0 

1 

821,543 

8 

26 

11 

0 

0 

24 

83 






































































1923 

Ofc^r repoirtifor week emded Jtdp 1&27 — Continiied 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 











Mea¬ 

sles, 


Pneu- 

montot 

deaths 

DlvSsienr State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

en ixu, 

Cases* 




Mumps, 

oases 

city 

1025, 


estl- 

Cafie5 

Cases 

Deaths 

eases 

re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

r6* 

ported 



HI 

ymni 







WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










North Dakota: 










Forgo,*___ 

26,400 
14,811 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omntl Forks 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen___ 

15,030. 

30,127 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Sioux Falls. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


34 

0 


Nebraska: 








Lincnln.. 

60,941 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

Omaha_ 

211,768 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

4 

2 

Kansas: 









Topeka, *. 

55,411 

88,307 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

21 

5 

1 

Wichita_-_ 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 










Wilmington__ 

122,040 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland* 






14 



Baltimore. 

796,206 

35 

12 

54 

1 

2 

1 

10 

Curabwland. 

33,741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fre<ierick.. 

12,035 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 








Washington. 

497,906 

4 

0 

a 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Virginia. 








Lynchburg.... 

30,395 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

Norfolk. 

i') 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

Richmond. 

180.408 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4.5 

1 

0 

lioanoke. 

58,208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

e 

West Vlrghim 






3 



CiMuriestou.... 

40.019 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Wheeling.. 

56,208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

North C'arollria: 









Raleigh . 

30.371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

W iltmiigton. 

37,051 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

1 

Winston-Snlcm. 

69,031 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

8 

3 

South (Carolina* j 










f'^harlc'^ton.. 

73,125 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

('olumbta _ 

41,225 
27.311 

2 

0 

0 

0 


39 

0 

2 

(trcenvllle.Ji 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Geoigia* 

1 






3 



Atiants.. 

(0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

2 

Bruaswick_ 

Ui,K)9 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Bevannali_ 

93.134 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

14 

2 

0 

Florida: 









Miami___ 

69,754 

26.847 

04,743 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rt PotArshiirg 


0 



i 0 



1 

Tampa __ 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








j 


Kentucky: 










Covington_ 

58,309 
305,935 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Tennessee: 




0 




4 

Memphis. 

174,533 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville.... 

130,220 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Alabama: 




3 





Birmingham. 

205,670 

0 

1 

3 

0 

7 

2 

1 

Mobae. 

05,955 
46,481 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CEICTRAL 









Arkensast 











31,643 

74,210 


0 







Xuri 

Little Reek.,..-..-.. 

2 

0 

0 

6 

■ 0 

5 

0 

1 

LouisiaRa: 



13 



a 


' 

New Orlcane__ 

414,48B 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Shreveport_ 

57,867 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City. 

0) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 


* No estimate made« 

































































July 22 ,1927 


1924 

Cifjf reports for week ended July 19B7 —Continued 


Division, Stuto, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
ct^ises 
ro- 

portod 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

e‘xpect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Mea¬ 

sles. 


re¬ 

ported 


Mumps, 


re¬ 

ported 


Pnou- 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


WEST SOUTH CKNTRAL- 
contLimeJ 

Texas- 

DaUjw-.. 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

San Antonio. 

MOtlNTAIN 

Montana 

Billings. 

Oieat Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho. 

Boise. 

Colorado. 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

Now Mexico. 

Albuquerque.. 

Utah; 

Salt Lake City ... 
Nevada- 

Reno. 

PACIFIC 

Washington 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

California- 

Los Angeles. 

Sacramento. 

San Francisco. 


194,450 

48,375 

lfi4,U5i 

198,069 


17,971 
29,883 
12,037 
12, UGH 

23,042 

2H0,911 

43,787 

21,000 

130,948 

12,005 


0 ) 

168,897 

104,455 

Vl 

72,200 
557,530 


219 

2 

20 

34 

1 , 

20 


17 

0 

1 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough. 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths* 

all 

causes 

Ca.sas, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cast's 

re¬ 

ported 

Ca.ses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exj)ect- 

ancy 

Ca.ses 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

(’aso.s, 

Wltl- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

C;ase.s 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


29 

55 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

2 

0 

0 

27 

178 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 ■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

25 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

41 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2* 

! 48 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

27 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 0 

7 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 1 

0 

1 0 

0 

§7 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW ENOLANI) 

Maine: 

Portland.. .. 
New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Vermont: 

Barre.. 

Burlington.... 

Massachusetts. 

Boston.. 

Fall River. 


Worcester. 

Bhode Island. 
Pawtucket.... 

Providonoo_ 

Connactiout: 

Bridgeport_ 

Harford. 

New Haven.. 

1 No estimate made. 











































1925 

City reports for week ended Jvly t, 19i7 —Continued 


Jtt1r22.tMKr 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 1 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 












Division r State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



lug 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re* 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported! 

expect- 

ported 

ported 


't<i>rted 

ported 

ported 



uncy 



HU 







MtPDLK ATLANTIC 












New York: 












BuiTalo. 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

11 

113 

New York. 

85 

191 

0 

0 

0 

*96 

17 

10 

1 

114 

1,172 

Roohester. 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

76 

Syracwso__- - 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

40 

New Jersey: 










('amdcn. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

Newark_ 

11 

15 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

65 

86 

Trenton . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia., 

43 

63 

I 

0 

0 

33 

5 

1 

0 

31 

424 

Pittsburgh..., 
Keacling. 

15 

13 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

19 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

si 

EAST NOHTH CEN- 












TBAL 












Ohio: 












Cinelnnati-.-. 

8 

18 

1 

3 

0 

15 

3 

1 

0 

3 

142 

C'levelaiid. 

16 

19 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 

3 

0 

36^ 

170 

Columbus. 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

16 

86 

Toledo.. 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

15 

86 

Indiana* 











28 

Fort Wayne... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 

3 


4 




1 





1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Terre Haute— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Illinois: 












C'hii;t^o.. 

51 

73 

1 

0 

0 

45 

4 

2 

0 

102 

655 

Hpringfleld.... 

Mioh^an: 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

iJotroit_... 

40 i 

40 

4 

0 

0 

29 

3 

1 

1 

45 

316 

Flint. 

2 1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Grand Rapids. 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

U 

32 

Wiscousiu* ’ 












Kenosha. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Madison__ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

8 

Milwaukee.... 

14 

15 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

25 

124 

Racine.. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

Superior. 

1 

4 

a 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

WEST NOBTH CEN¬ 










TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth.... 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

23 

Minneapolis_ 

8 t. Paul. 

15 

10 

21 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

07 

62 

Iowa: 











Daveniiort-... 
Dos Moines... 
Sioux (Jlty_ 

WfitftrlrMi 

1 

2 

0 


0 



0 

0 


0 


5 

1 

0 

2 

2 



0 

0 

j 

0 

“§ 


1 

1 

2 



0 

0 

...... 

9 


i 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 







1 


i 

23 


Kansas City... 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

1 

86 

St. Joseph. 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 t. Louui.. 

12 

9 

1 

1 

0 

14 

4 

2 

1 

46 

238 

North I^akota: 










Fargo. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

„ Grand Forks.. 
South Dakota. 

0 

1 

Q 

0 



0 

0 


0 











A 


0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


MW •mmnorn 

Sioux Falls_ 

Nebraska: 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 










13 

Lincoln. 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Omaha. 

2 

1 

4 

1 

oi 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

48 

Kansas: 





1 






14 

Topeka. 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

29 

Wichita. 

1 

0 

3 

0 < 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

33 


’ Pulmonary tuberoaloaia only. 
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City reports for week ended July t, iSS ?—Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis^ 

daaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

. ..... 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

^Kirted 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

2 

3 

0 



0 

1 

0 

0 


33 

Maryland: 












Baltimore. 

11 

7 

0 



20 


0 




Cumberland.,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 





9 

Frederick. 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 


1 

0 


2 

District of Col: 












Washington... 

8 

16 

0 

6 


9 

3 

0 


12 

100 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg..— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

22 

Norlbllc .. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 


0 

6 


Richmond. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 


23 

52 

Roanoke. 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

West Virginia: 












Charleston.... 

1 

3 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 


1 

3 

21 

Wheeling. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 

15 

Wilipington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

10 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

19 

28 

South Carolina: 












Charleston.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

imiH 

3 

2 

0 


1 

18 


0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

3 


11 

13 

Oreenville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nmol 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

2 

6 

3 

0 


3 

3 


1 

2 

66 

Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

8 

Savannah. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 


0 

0 

22 

Florida: 












Miami.. 

0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

81 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 



1 

0 


n 


0 

Tampa. -__ 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

iiimra 


0 

24 

EAST SOUTH 








■ 




CENTRAL 








m 




Kentucky. 






1 


m 




Covington...... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 




22 

IxiuisviJJc. 

2 

2 

0 

2 


6 

8 


0 

8 

81 

Tennessee* 












Memphis. 

1 

7 

1 

0 


4 

HI 

8 

2 

11 

63 

Nashville. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


3 


5 

2 

6 

67 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

1 

2 

2 

2 


6 



1 

3 

55 

Mnhilfi 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


0 

o 

p 

23 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

H 

1 


2 


WEST SOUTH 





■ 







CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 





nn 







Fort Smith..— 

0 


0 




0 





Little Rock.... 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

■■iri 

3 


Louisiana: 

1 











New Orleans.. 

2 

1 

1 


0 

15 

4 

0 

2 

10 

- 154 

Shreveport.. 

1 ; 

0 

' 0 j 

o! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Oklahoma: 












Oklabonm C’ity 
Texas: 

0 

1 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

28 

Dallas. 

X 

1 

0 



1 

2 

3 


12 

52 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 

Houston. 

1 

2 

1 



2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

64 

Sap Antonio... 

1 

0 

1 


■ 

7 i 

2 

0 

1 


61 

tfOUNTAm 












Montana: 












BilliniK,. 

0 

0 

1 


n 

0 : 

Q 



A 

1 

QreatFalls_ 

1 

2 

1 


mi 

0 

0 

Bl 


0 

8 

Helena.. 

0 


0 

■W 



jp^ 





Missoula 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

P 

■leiejw 

0 


7 

Idaho: 











Boise. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

A 

A 

5 
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City reports for week ended July 1927 —Continued 


July 22« tm 


Division, State, 
and city 


Oases, 

estl 

matedl 

|expect<| 

ancy 


Scarlet fever 


Oases 

re- 


Bmallpox 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 


ported ext>ect- 
ancy 


Gases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths] 

re¬ 

ported 


Tuber- 

jculosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Typhoid fever 

Whooi)- 

nig 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deat' h 
all 

causes 

Case*!, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

1 

0 

2 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

19 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


19 


1 

2 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

4 

0 

1 

15 

238 

1 

3 

0 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

18 

_ 

102 


MOUNTAIN-KJOn. 

Colorado. 

IXmver.. 

Pueblo. 

Now Mexico- 
Alhtrquerque. 
Utah 

Salt LekeOity.l 
Nevada: 

Kono.. 


PACIFIC 

Washmifton. 

Seattle. 

^okane_ 

Tacoma_ 

California- 

Angeles... 
Sacramento ... 
San Franciaoo. 


Division, State, and city 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Ijethurgic 

enoepbaiitis 

Pellagra 

Pohnrayehtis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis; 

Gases 

Death.s 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiK^ct- 

oucy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

, 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


NRW KNOLANIV 


Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

MIUOLK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Now York. 

Now Jersey 

Camden. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

«A8T NOETH CRNTRAt 

Ohio: 

Oindunatl. 

Ulinois- 

Chtoago. 

Michigan* 

Detroit. 

Flhit . 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

WK8T NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minueapotia. 

Missourj: 

St. Louis. 

Kansas: 

Wichita. 






























my ^ im 


1928 

City reports for week eiided Jvly $, iP)P7"--C5ontiiiU6d 



Cerebrospinal 

menln9tis 

Letbardc 

encephalitis 

1 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

i 

Cases 

Deatha 



Ceaes 

Deaths 

Cases, 

oeti- 

maled 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC | 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Wilmington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Qoorgia: 

Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

^ 1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Floiida: 

Miami.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BAST SOUTH CGNTBAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis...,^. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

' Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WBST SOUTH CBMTIUL 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Shreveport... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallaa*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings. 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

[ 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls.*. 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

i 0 

TACiriC 

California: 

LokAngolcs. 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Badramento. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


San Francisco. 

2 

1 < 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 


» Dex)guc: 3 case at Dallas, Tet. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended July 2, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 3, 1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mate aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
2^,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities include in each group and the estimated 
abrogate populationi^ are shown in a separate table below. 


/ 









































1929 


July 22am 


Summary of weekly reports from cities^ May ^9 to July 1927—ArmwA raies 

per luOflOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 

me * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



We(*k ended— 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 


5, 

4. 

12, 

11» 

19. 

IH, 

26, 

25, 

3, 

2, 


192« 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1026 

im 

101 el ties. 

117 

158 

136 

>162 

118 

151 

130 

162 

*122 

«142 

Now England.- ..—. 

Middle Atlantic__ 

78 

160 

68 

132 

78 

118 

59 

116 

64 

88 

135 

235 

156 

248 

125 

217 

152 

270 

164 

212 

East North Central. 

119 

124 

146 

126 

131 

142 

162 

132 

117 

•125 

West North ('antral. 

210 1 

81 

234 

81 

169 

79 

192 

46 

125 

60 

South Atlantic. 

47 

127 

60 

*124 

67 

118 

45 

107 

82 

143 

East South Central. 

16 1 

61 

26 

20 

16 

41 

10 

36 

*22 

•21 

West South Central. 

56 1 

67 

47 

46 

43 

55 

43 

67 

47 

M25 

Mountain.... 

109 i 

180 

128 

369 

146 

207 

118 

i5;i' 

165 

•129 

Paciho. 

181 1 

128 

158 

126 

102 

115 

131 

113 

129 

76 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

1,005 

1 

448 ! 

930 

*426 1 

749 

361 

1 

619 

302 

*461 

*276 

Now England....—- 

726 

,313 

658 

457 

493 

406 

425 

327 

318 

341 

Middle Atlantic. 

752 

282 

708 

299 

586 

281 

477 

247 

314 

201 

East North Central_ 

1,067 

324 

1,026 

290 1 

1,003 

261 

838 

214 

739 

*215 

West North Central. 

2,231 

401 

2,051 

373 

1,204 

248 

942 

216 

605 

204 

South Atlantic_ 

1,203 

1,005 

1,093 

»&51 

818 

m 

695 

531 

432 

447 

East South (lentral. 

1,6.55 1 

m 

1,391 

158 1 

693 

132 

610 

132 

*428 

• 85 

West South Central_ 

86 

503 

126 

424 

77 

268 

95 

130 

52 

* 151 

Mountain_ 

1,249 

620 

921 

566 

702 

342 

793 

450 

437 

• 505 

Paclflo. 

691 

1,097 

589 

1,139 

597 

971 

482 

11 

843 

458 

775 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

230 

220 

260 

>241 

233 

198 

212 

190 

* 170 

*130 

New England..— 

248 

288 

255 

323 

203 

265 

236 

237 

186 

221 

Middle Atlantic ... 

209 

2.56 

195 

287 

222 

224 

210 

223 

188 

149 

East North Central_-_ 

245 

212 

333 

247 

273 

216 

251 

209 

187 

*135 

West Nort 8 Central , - 

419 

236 

627 

195 

484 

163 

357 

159 

270 

89 

South Atlantic..... 

188 

78 

158 

*110 

130 

82 

151 

96 

65 

82 

East South Central_ 

124 

102 

78 

66 

47 

71 

47 i 

82 

*66 

•59 

West South Onntral. 

163 

21 

86 

34 

09 

8 

30 

38 

60 

* 17 

Mountain, r r 

219 

782 

118 

719 

128 

665 

118 ; 

441 

91 

•294 

Paciflo_____ 

169 

186 

236 

204 

214 

181 

1.58 

139 

IfSO 

86 












SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 dtles. 

15 

22 

16 

1 

*20 

11 

1 

19 j 

16 

16 

*11 

<13 

New England..._-__ 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

' 0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atljmtlft_ 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 0 j 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

*4 

East North ('lentral. 

9 

33 

12 ! 

21 

10! 

21 

14 

12 

10 

W^t North Ontral. 

40 

24 

28 

32 

! 32 

30 

44 

.58 

26 

11 

*38 

21 

.55 

19 

38 

18 

•21 

T13 
•64 
, 73 

South Atlantic_-_ 

34 

33 

37 

*20 

30 

30 

26 

29 

East South ('cntral_ 

83 

02 

52 1 

107 1 

1 10 

56 

88 

50 

13 

90 

21 

West South Centra). 

Mountain. 

Pacific. 

43 

27 

24 

17 

36 

60 

.34 1 
46 1 
54 1 

» 1 
27 ' 
93 

26 

27 

1 24 

< 13 

.54 
6.5 

17 

18 
32 




1 J 


- 

- 

— 

_ . 

— 

— 


»The ft«uT0ii Riven In this table are 
oases reported. Populations used are 
*OreonvUle, 8. C., not included. 

ISd&Plsf fndTMMttomV. Ala., Fort ScnitU, Ark., and Helena, Mont., not included. 
I IndianapoliSt Ind.> not Inoludca. 

* Montgoiuery, Ala., not iuolud^. 

* Port Smith, Ark., not Included. 

* Helena, Mont., not included, 


rates per 100,(KX) poputotion, annual basis, and not the number or 
0.stiinated as of July 1,1926 and 1927, respectively. 







































July 22.1227 


1530 


Summary of weeMy reports from cities, May tB to JuHy tS, 19t7—Annual rales 
per lOOjpOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
19^6 —Continued 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week eiided~> 



June 

1^ 

June 

1^ 

June 

12, 

1926 

June 

11. 

1927 

June 

19, 

1926 

June 

18, 

1927 

Juno 

26, 

1936 




101 cities. 

9 

13 

1 

»11 

11 

13 

12 

11 

*10 

M£ 

New England. 

0 

9 

m 

6 

19 

12 


2 

12 

7 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

£ 

HeI 

6 

9 

6 

■li 

4 

31 

6 

East North Central. 

5 

7 

Hi 

7 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

*5 

West North Central..-. 

8 

12 


14 

10 

6 

4 


10 

8 

Booth Atlantic. 


29 


*18 

28 

27 

30 


35 


East South Central. 


61 


41 

21 

82 

36 

61 

*126 


West South Central. 


38 

£2 

34 

30 

38 

30 

21 

13 


Mountain...,. 


9 

9 

0 


18 

0 

18 

27 


Pacific. 

8 

2d 

13 

21 

8 

8 

16 

8 

21 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


OS dtiee. 

8 

7 

10 

*6 

7 

6 

fi 

7 

*6 

*3 

New England. 

2 

2 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Middle Atlantic. 

6 

9 

9 

5 

9 

£ 

6 

6 

7 

2 

East North Central. 

8 

4 

10 

4 

3 

6 

8 

5 

5 

*8 

West North Central........ 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

10 

8 

2 

South Atlantic. 

8 

17 

6 

*9 

4 

9 

6 

2 

8 

6 

East South Central...._ 

36 

£ 

36 

10 

16 

5 

£ 

2£ 

*0 

*0 

West South Central. 

13 

17 

18 

26 

22 

17 

22 

4 

13 

4 

Mountain.. 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

27 

9 

*9 

Pacific. 

4 

3 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

10 

4 

3 


PNBUMONU DEATH RATES 


95 Citififl. _ _ ... rrr . , 

105 

03 

95 

*94 

87 

87 

73 

74 

*75 

*73 



New England. 

116 

lie 

101 

88 

87 

107 

68 

86 

92 

60 

Middle Atlantic.. 

131 

108 

no 

112 

95 

95 

83 

85 

90 

71 

Bast North Central_ 

98 

79 

87 

93 

74 

86 

60 

71 

61 

*70 

West North Central_.... 

£l 

58 

£9 

£0 

74 

48 

44 

£2 

88 

77 

South Atiantic. 

79 

no 

96 

*65 

112 

61 

95 

46 

89 

57 

East South Central... 

124 

£1 

124 

112 

98 

71 

124 

£6 

* 121 

*102 

West South Centred. 

93 

82 

88 

103 

66 

95 

71 

48 

£3 

73 

MeuntiUD . 

146 

72 

82 

90 

100 

1£3 

109 

64 

46 

•92 

Pacific. 

67 

97 

67 i 

83 

74 

100 

42 

131 

42 

60 




» Greenville, B. C , not indaded. 

»Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Indianapolis, Ind., Montgomery, Fort Smith, Ark., and Helena, Mont., not included. 

(Inditinapolis, Ind., not indudeq. 

* Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

» Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

* Helena, Mont., ncii included. 

> IndianAt>o}is, Ind., Montgomery, Ala., and Helena, Mont., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of c'ities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respecHvdy 


Group of citits 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

FCliorting 

cases 

reporting 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total... 

101 

95 

30,448,800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,298^900 


New England...' 

12 

■■1 

2,211,000 
10,457,000 
7,650,200 
2, £85,600 
2,799,500 
1,008,300 
1,213,800 
672,100 
1,946,400 

2.245,900 

10,667,000 

7.810.600 

2.626.600 
2,878,100 

1,243,300 

680,000 

1,991,700 

i§§ili§§§ 

2,245,900 

10,567.000 

7,810,600 

2,610^000 

2,838,700 

1,093,600 

1,210,400 

680,000 

Middle Atlantic.-.. 

10 

i1 

East North Central. 

16 


West North Ccntrfld. 

12 


South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

East South Central... 

7 

7 

Wi»t South Centr^... 

8 

7 

Mountain___ 

9 

9 

Pacific. 

6 

4 

1,512,800 






































































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 

^Communicable diseases—Weeic ended June 25,1927. —The Canadian 
ministry of health reports cases of certain communicable diseases in 
seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended June 25, 1927, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alberta 

Cerebrospinal fever_ 




‘ 1 


1 


InfluonKu. 

19 



1 



Smallpox.. 



20 ! 


2 

9 

Typhoid fever. 


4 

91 

g 


I 





1 




Communicable d iseases—0 niario—J une, 1027 (Co m parative ).—■ 

During the month of June, 1927, communicable diseases were re¬ 
ported in the Province of Ontario as follows: 


Diiiieasa 

1927 

1926 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

C'erebrospinal meningitis_*..... 

3 


5 


C'bickeniKix....... 

a'>i 


454 


Diphthei^a... 

m 

8 

188 

12 

Plrysipelas.....^ 

I 


1 


Oenuan measles......... 

602 


433 


Gonorrhea...... 

149 


65 


InOnenza. ........ . __ 

2 

3 


20 

T^tlmrgic encephalitis. 


2 



Measles.....*.. 

1,408 

9 

2,976 

12 

Mumps.,. 

i.*)! 


37 


Pneumonia..... 


25 


169 

Piittr|kerttl aeptictmilA. * . . _ 


1 



Poliomyelitis finfantile paralysis) _ . ... 

1 


2 


Scarlet fever. 

410 

0 

373 

3 

{^eptie sore thniAt. __ 

8 




Smallpox ___ 

70 




HypbiUs ... . 

136 


72 


Tuberculosis... 

111 

57 

164 

77 

Typbolrt fevw - . . * __ 

52 

2 

at 


Whooping cough.‘. 

143 

4 

290 

e 


Communwable diseases — Quebec—Weeic ended July 2, 1027. —The 
bureau of health of the Province of Quebec reports cas(\s of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended tiuly 2, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Scarlet fever. 

49 


7 

Tuberculosis. 

14 

DinhlhAfia _ 

38 

Typhoid fever. 

75 

fvMefTtikti mOckQliiUB ^ 

2 

Whooping cough__- 

5 

Measles. 

44 




(1931) 
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1932 


Typhoid Jever — Montreal—January 2-Jvly 9, 1927. —^The follow¬ 
ing table gives the eases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended — 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

T«ii. 1^, 

3 

1 

Apr. 16,1927---.-.. 

176 

88 

Jan. 16,1927. 

4 

3 

Apr. 23! 1927... 

126 

43 

Jan. 22, 1927.... 

1 

2 

Apr. 80,1927. 

106 

23 

Jan. 29! 1927. 

3 

1 

May 7, 1927. 

106 

19 

iRfth a, 1997 

1 

0 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

16 

Fob. i j, 1927. 

0 

0 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

F«b. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

May 28,1927. 

368 

88 

Feb. 26,1927. 

1 

1 

June 4, 1927. 

239 

37 

Mar. 6, 1927. 

9 

1 

June 11, 1987. 

128 

86 

Mar. 12,1927... 

203 

4 

June 18,1927. 

86 

Mar. 19,1927. 

383 

14 

June 26,1927. 

76 

23 

Map. 1937 

668 

22 

July 2,1927. 

66 

21 

Apr. 2,1927. 

649 

48 

July 9,1927. 

62 

10 

Apr. 9,1927. 

386 

40 



CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Laguna—June 15, 1927. —A case of plague was reported 
at Tejina, district of Laguna, Canary Islands, June 15, 1927. 

EGYPT 

Oornmunicable diseases—May 7-27, 1927. —During the period 
May 7-27, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Egypt as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebro.spinal meningitis_ 

5 


Typhoid fever. 

119 


InfluenEa. 

293 


Typhus fever. 

166 

27 

Binallpox.... 

12 

2 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Marriages, 1926, England and Wales — Correction. —The number of 
marriages and the marriage rate for England and Wales for the year 
1926, as given in the-Public Health Beports, Volume 42, No. 22, 
June 3, 1927, page 1543, are incorrect. The assistant registrar gen¬ 
eral states that the number of marriages was 279,321, and the mar¬ 
riage rate 7.1 per 1,000 population. 

JAMAICA 

, Smallpox ialastrim)-^May 29-June 25, 1927. —During the four 
weeks ended June 25, 1927, 9 cases of smallpoi (reported as alastrim) 
were notified in the island of Jamaica, occurring at localities other 
than Kingston. * 

Other communicable diseases. —During the same period other com- 
mtmicable diseases were reported as follows: 
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DJseMe 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Kings¬ 

ton 

Other lo¬ 
calities 

Kings¬ 

ton 

Other lo¬ 
calities 

Chicken pox. 

21 

37 

Lethargic encephalitis _ 


1 

Diphtheria. 


1 

Puerperal fever. 


2 

Dyfientory... 

2 

9 

Tuberculosis_ 

21 

30 

ffryslpclas.. 


1 

Enteric fever ^ 

24 

79 


.1 




Chicken pox .—Reports of occurrence of chicken pox in the island 
of Jamaica for the period under report were as follows: Week ended 
June 4, 3 cases; week ended June 11, 23 cases; week ended June 18, 
2 cases; week ended June 25, 9 cases. 

MALTA 

CommunicoMe diseases — May, 19S7 .—During the month of May, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported from the island of Malta 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Uroncho-pncuinonia....... ............... 

6 

Pneomenia. 

3 

('faiokcniHix.... 

7 

Pol loroyelitls.... 

1 

Diphtheria.............__ 

2 

Scarlet fever............ 

6 

Erysipelas.... 

7 

Trachoma...... 

46 

Iniluenta ...... 

4 

Tuberculosis.. 

13 

Lethargic encephalitis __ 

1 

Typhoid fever. 

27 

Malta fever... 

61 

Whooping cough .— 

118 






MADAGASCAR 

Plague — April 1-15, 1927. —During the period April 1 to 15, 1927, 
88 cases of plague with 82 deaths were reported in the island of 
Madagascar. The distribution of occurrence by Provinces was as 
follows: Ambositra—cases, 17; deaths, 17. Antisirabe—cases, 5; 
deaths, 5. Miarinarivo (Itasy)—cases, 5; deaths, 5. Moramanga— 
cases, 2; deaths, 2. Tananarive—cases, 57; deaths, 51. Tananarive 
Town—cases, 2; deaths, 2. Distribution according to type of dis¬ 
ease was as follows: Bubonic, 42 cases; pneumonic, 17 cases; septi¬ 
cemic, 29. 

SENEGAL 

Plague — June 13-19,1927. —During the week ended June 19,1927, 
21 cases of plague with 10 deaths were reported in Senegal, West 
Africa. The distribution of occurrence according to locality was as 
follows: Baol region—cases, 3; deaths, 1. Denkou and Guindeul, 
suburbs of Rufisque—cases, 5; deaths, 2. Medina, suburb of Da¬ 
kar—cases, 2; deaths, 2. Thies—cases, 6; deaths, 2. Tivaouane 
district—cases, 6; deaths, 3. 

YeUow jever. —^During the same period one fatal case ©f yellow 
fever, occurring in a European, was reported at M’Bour. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not t)e consiciored as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reiKfftB are given: 

Reports Received During Week Ended Juiy 22, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Atuoy......... 

May 22-28. 

1 

1 


India: 

Galciifta.___ 

May 22-June 4_ 

May 29-Juue 4_ 

104 

70 


Karachi.' 

1 

1 


Kangoon.._ ___1 

.do_ 

1 

1 


Indo-Chma (French); 

Saigon__ 

May 7-27. 

1 May22“28. 

70 

53 


Siam - __ 

19 

10 


Bangkok_ 

1.do.. 

5 

! 1 







PLAGUE 


Azores. 

flt. MichnAl!! IttlATld_ 

May 15-Jime 3- 

June 17... 

2 



Canary Isiandvs: 

Laguna District— 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo___...... 

May 22-June 4_ 

June 4-10... 

5 

3 


Egypt* 

1 



BeninSouef..._ 

.do 

1 



Indie* 

Madras.... 

May 15-21. 

11 

2 


Rangoon. 

May29-Juiie4_ 

May 22-28 

3 

2 


Java* 

Batavia_ 

12 

12 


MaringAacar - __ 

Apr. 1-15. 

88 

82 


ArnlKisitra_.......__ 

.do.—- 

17 

17 


Antsirabc_ 

_do_....... 

5 

5 


Mlariuarivo (Itasy) 

.do.-. 

5 

5 


Moranianga ... 

.do....... 

2 

2 


Tananarive......_....... 

_do___ 

59 

53 


Tananarive town. 

.do_ 

2 

2 


Pern _ _ 

May 1-31. 



Cases, 7; deaths, 3. 

Libertad . .. ....... 

.do. .. 

1 

1 

Lima. _i_ 

....do . 

6 

2 


Senegal _ 

June 13-lfl _ 

21 

10 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Oran.... .... 

June 11-20 

Id 


Brazil. 

Rio de Janeiro___ 

May 29-Juno 11... 
June 19-25 _ 

2 

2 

Canada ___ 



Alberta .. 

. do . 

9 


Manitoba ... 


1 


Winnipeg ___ .... 

Juno 24-July 7_ 

4 


Ontario.---.”_ _ 

Juno 19-25... 

20 


Ottawa. 

June 2C-July 9_ 

18 


Toronto_ _ _ _ 

June 19-25. J. 

4 


flftskatrh*'wan_ 

.do ... 

2 


China: 

Amoy. _....__ 

May 22-28 . 



Hong Kong _..._...... 

May 22-June 4.... 

May 29-Juno 4 _ 

May 22-28 . 

7 

9 

Manchuria— 

Fusbun ___ 

3 


Tientsin _................ 

4 


Chosen; 

Ohinnampo .. 

1 » 

May 1-31 . 

1 


Clensan.... ................ 

.....do. _ 

1 


Egypt ...—.... 

May 7-27. 



Eranoe* 

Paris. 

June 1-10. 

4 



Gases, 33. 


Prevalent. 


Oases, 12; deaths, 2. 


I Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service. American consuls and other sources. 
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mOhmA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contlniierl 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 22, 1927— Continued 
SMALLPOX—(’ontinued 

Idace I Date I Cases | Deaths I Remarks 


Great Britain; 

England and Wales— 

Cardiff. June 19-2S. 

Liverpool.do. 

liondon. June 12-18. 

Sheffield. June 12-25. 

Scotland— 

Dundee. June 10-25. 

India: 

Calcutta. May 22-Juno 4-,— 

Karachi. May 20-June4.... 

Madras. June 6-11. 

Rangoon. May 22-JuDe 4 - 

Indo-Chlna (Trench): 

Saigon. May 14-20. 

Jamaica. May 20-Juac 25.— 

Japan: 

Nagasaki City. Reported July 9... 

Java' 

Batavia. May 22-28. 

Mexico: 

Durango. June 1-30. 

San Luis Potosi... June 26-July 2- 

Persia: 

Teheran. Mar. 21-Apr 20_ 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. June 12-25. 

Siam. May 22-28. 

Bangkok.do... 

Straits Settlemcuts. 

Singapoie. May 16-21. 


76 69 

a 2 

a 1 1 

36 10 I 


Reported as alastrizn. 


TYPHUS FBVBR 


China: 

Manchuria— 

Mukden.. 

CTliosen: 


Peru: 

Aroquipa. 

Union of South Africa: 


June 11-20. 

4 


May 29-June 4 


1 

.do. ....__ 

1 


May 1-31. 

4 


.do.-.. 

1 


.do. 

8 


May 7-27. 

166 

27 

May 28-June 3.... 

2 

1 

May 13-18.- 

3 


June 7-13. 

1 


Apr. 1-30. 


1 

May 



May 16-21 










eral District. 


Outbreak. 

Do. 

Do. 


YELLOW PBVBB 


Liheila: 

Monrovia...... June 1-July 8. 

... June 18-19..- 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Ooutlfued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 15, 1927^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


China* 

Swatow--^__ 

India... 

Bombay... 

Calcutta. 

RanRoon... 

India, French Settlements in... 
Indo-Ohina (French); 

Saigon.... 

Siam.—.. 

Bangkok. 


May l.'>-28.. 

Apr. 17-May 14_ 

May 8-14. 

May 8-21. 

May 8-28. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 30._- 

Apr. 30-May 0_ 

May 1-21.. 

.do.. 


7 


1 

215 

7 

4 

54 

“18 


8 


Cases, 14,805; deaths, 7,207. 


134 

4 

2 


37 Including Cholon. 

_ Oases 02, deaths, 33. 

5 


PLAGUE 


Argentina* 

Reported July fl—- 

Apr. 24-May 7 
Mar. 29-May 7 _- 

3 



British Fast Africa; 

Kenya _ 

7 

14 


Tanganyika _ _ 


30 


Uganda.._ _ _ 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28_ 

138 

121 


Do _ _ 

Mar 27-May 14... 

72 

57 


Ceylon. 

(^olombo . _ 1 

Mav 1-21. 

6 

4 

Plague rats, 4. 


Mav 21-27. 



Cases, 1. Total from Jan. 

Tanta District _1 

do , . _ ^. 

1 


May 27, 1027; Cases, 40; cor* 
responding period, 1020. Oases, 
43. 

Greece 

Patras __ 

May 3O-Jun0 11.— 

Apr. 17-May 14...; 

4 


India .-. 



Cases, 5,584; deaths, 4,121. 

Bombay .... 

May 8-28 . i 

M ' 

51 

Madras __ 

May 1-14 . 1 

10 

7 


Rangoon __ 

May 8-28 . 

10 1 

0 


IndO'Chlna (French) .. 

Apr. 1-May 10 _ 

Apr. 8-ia _ 

7 1 



Iraq; 

Baghdad. .. 

8 

1 


Java; 

Batavia ... 

May 1-21 . 

] 

48 

49 

Province. 

East Java and Madura— 
Pasoeroenn Residency.. 
801*8 baya .. 

May 9 __ 

Outbre.ak reported at Ngadl* 
wono. 

Apr. 17-May 7.... 

24 

24 

Madagascar ..... 

Mar. 10-31, 1927* Cases, 96; 
deaths, 80. Bubonic, 42; pnou* 
monlc, 21; septicemic, 33 cahes. 

Bubonic, 11; pneumonic, i; sap* 
ticemic, 3. 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic, 3; pneumonic, 9, septU 
cemio, 16. 

Bubonic, 3; septicemic, 3. 

Bubonic, 24; pneumonic, 11; sop- 
ticemic, 8. 

Bubonic, 1; septicemic, 3. 

Castes, 15; deaths, 5. 

Province — 

Ambositra .. 

Mar. 10-31 

15 

10 

Antlslrabc) .. 

.....do..... ........ 

1 

1 

Miarinarivo (Itasy).... 

.do ...... 

27 

27 

Moramanga . 

_ _ do ___ 

0 

6 

Tananarive ... 

_ do ___ 

43 

38 

Tananarive Town.. 

.do .. 

4 

4 

Peru . 

Apr. 1-30 . 



Dei>artincnts— 

lca.__ . 

.do . : . 

1 


Lambayeque.. .. 

. do .—_ 

1 



LilMirt,ad ... 

.do ___.... 

6 

3 


Lima .. 

.do-.^ _ 

7 

2 


Lima City . 

.do . 

5 

1 


Senegal __... 

May 23-June 8 _ 



Oases, 30; deaths, 10. 

Baol . 

June 2-8 . 

2 

1 “’“: . 

Ouindel . 

do __ 

0 



Rufisque .. 

May 23-20 . 

21 

10 


Thies District ... 

May 23-June 8 _ 

June 2-8 _ 

7 


Tivaouane . 

1 



Siam, . 

Apr. 1-May 21.... 



Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok ___ 

May 8-14 . 

1 

.i“ 

Tunisia ___....... 

Rcjxirted May 20.. 

15 

1 

In districts of Stax and Sum. 

O'urkey: 

Constantinople .. 

May 13-19 _ 


Union of South Africa* 

Oaiie Province— 

Maraisburg disi rlct .... 

Mav 1-14_ 

2 

2 

Native. 


1 


» Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reporti 
receivod from January 2 to June 24,1027, see Public Health Reports for June 24,1027. The tables ol epi« 
demic diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLEKA^ PLAGUl!^ SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYES, AMD YELLOW 

F^VER—Continued 

Rep«rti Recetred from June 26 to July 15, 1«27—Continued 

SMALLPOX 


PlfWie 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria_____ 

Apr. 21-May 10_.. 
May 11-20. 

108 



"^Algiers.-. 

4 



OrRTi - _ _ - _ . 

May 21-31. 

16 



Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro_-_ 

May22-28 .... .. 

1 



British East Africa; 

Kenya__ 

Apr. 24-May 14... 
Mar. 20-May 7... 

7 

14 


l^n^nyika _ 


22 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 80-May 6- 

June 5-18.. 

1 

Native. 

Cases, 68. 

Canada.-. 



Alberta..-_ 

June 12-18.. 

16 


Calgary... 

June 12-26_ __ 

5 



British 'Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

May 23-29. 

2 



Manitoba__ 

June .»V-18, - .J 



Cases, 6. 

Winnipeg..! 

June 12-24_! 

6 


Ontario. ..'..T_-_-.1 

June S-'IS_ 



041868, 34. 

Ottawa.-i 

Juno 12-25....._ 

10 


Quebec__ 

June 19-25. 

1 



i^katchewan..- 

June 12-18.... 

13 



Ceylon____ 

May 1-7. 


Oases, 3; deaths, 1. 

China: 

Amoy.-. 

May 8-14. 

1 


Chefoo......... 4............ 

.....do... 


i 

Present. 

Foochow.,..__ 

.do.. 



Do. 

Hong Kong.. 

.^... 

4 < 

2 1 

Manchuria— 

Anehan .... 

May 22-28. 

1 



Changchun...1 

May 18-28. 

2 



Dairen.... 

May 2-8. 

3 

3 


Fualnm. 

May 15-28. 

5 


Mukden. 

May 22-28. 

2 



Ssupingkal_ 

May 8-14. 

1 



Tientsin. .7__..... 

May 8-21.. 

7 



C'hosen. 

Feb. 1-At»r.30...- 
Apr. 1-30. 

_do.. 

354 

84 


Chintiampo . - . - 

1 ! 


Fusan .—.. 

1 



Scishin__ 

.... -do__ 

2 



Curacao. 

May 29-Juiie 4_ 

May 21-27. 

1 


Alastrim. 

Egypt: 

X. Alexandria____ 

3 

1 

France. 

Apr. 1-30. 

... 


Cases, 66. 

CJold Coast... 

Mar. 1-30. 


4 

Great Britain. 

England and Wales. 

Bradford.. 

May 23-June 18... 


Oases, 982. 

May 29-Junc 11.— 
May 15-21___ 

2 


London_ 




Newcastle on Tyne.... 
Scotland— 

Dundno . ^ 

June 12-18 __ 

1 



May 29-June 4_ 

3 



India..... 



Apr. 17-May 14, 1927: Oases, 

Bombay__ 

May 8-28.— 

156 

■.97' 

32,626; deaths, 7,741. 

Calcutta_ . ^ 

May 8-21.— 

119 

88 

Karachi ____ 

May 15-28. 

4 

3 


Marlras .. . _ 

May22-June4 ... 
May 8-28 . 

3 

1 


Rangoon,..._ __ 

44 

12 


India, Fron^ Settlements in... 
IndoxChinii (FpcnpJi) 

Mar. 20-Apr. 30... 
Mar. 21-Apr, 10... 

Apr. lO-lft-. 

96 

190 

59 


Iraq: 

Baghdad__ 

2 



Basra 

. do.. 

1 



Italy.- - - - 

Apr. 10-May 7- 

Apr. 3-May 7. 

5 



Janan.. __ _ 

19 



JaSaT 

Tiatavlft 

_do... 

1 



East Java anti !!Mat1tira 

Apr. 24-30 _ 

1 



Latyia 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



Mexico: 

San Pfiftyti 

May 39~June 18_ 


5 


Tampico . - __ 

June 1-10. 

1 

1 


Mopooea . _ 

Apr. 1-30. 

55 



Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

UaIaa £l«M»ncml 

Apr. 21. 


i 

Epidemic in two localities, 

Persia: 

Teheran__ 

Feb. 21-Mar. 21_ 


1 1 

Polanil 

1 Anr 10-23... 

I 3 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE VER—Oont ued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 15, 1027—Continued 

SMALLPOX—C^ontinued 


Place 

Date 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Portugal 

Lisbou-... - 

May 21 )-June 11... 
May 1 -21 _ 

5 



Siam.- ..j 



Cases, 6 ; deaths, 5. 

Bangkok___j 

May ir) 2 I. 

1 

1 

Spain 

Valencia..| 

May 2i>-Jun6 4_ 

* Apr 1-May 10 - 

_do.. 

2 



Straits Settlenjcnts- 1 

Singapoie__ _ 

2 

1 


Tunisia - . __ 

6 



Tunis.. 

Juno l-lO.. 

1 



Union of South Africa- 
Transvaal ' 

Barb(‘rton DiwStrIct__ 

May 1-7_ 

. 1 

Outbreaks. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria . . 

-3f 

Apr. 21-May 10-._ 

109 

16 


Algiers _ _ _ _ 

May 11 -June 10 ... 

21 




May 21-June 10... 

10 




Mar. 1 -rn. 

58 

6 



June 4-10. . 

1 



Chile. 





Ligua. _ 

Mar. lft-31--- . 

2 



Chosen _ __ ......_ 

Feb. l-Apr. 30_ 



Cases, 330; deaths, 30. 

Seoul.-. .. 

Apr. 1-30.. 

1 


Cnechoalovakia_ _ _ 




Apr. 1-30,1927* Cases, 21. 

Egypt 

Alexandria_ ___ 

May 21-27 . 

1 


Estonia ................ 




Apr KIO, 1927: Case, 1 . 

Ira(i 

Baghdad _...... 

Apr. 24-30. . 

1 


LatviaT ...-_ 

Apr, 1-30,... _ 

12 



Mexico _-_ 

Feb. 1-23 . 



Death.s, 26. 

Jlcxi(*o City _ 

May 20 -Juue U... 

4 


Int'luding municlpalitioe in Fed* 




oral District. 

Morocco _............... 

Apr. 1-May 7.. _ 

249 



Palestine _........ 

May 24-Juhe 0 _ 



Cases, 3 

Haifa .. 

_do. 

2 ! 



Mahnaim. _ 

May 17-2.1_ 

1 


In Safad District. 

Safad. 

May 1730. 

2 



Poland - - __ 

Apr. 10-30. 

.398 

33 


Portugal. 





Lisbon_...___ 

May 20>Jiine 4_ 

1 



Rumania_ __ __ 

.\pr. ,3-Miiy 7_ 

583 

41 


Tunisia ... 

Apr. 21 May 10,.. 

78 



Turkey: 




Constantinople _ 

May 13-19... 


2 


Union of South Africa_ 

Apr. l-W.. 



Cases, 55; deaths, 8 . Native, In 

Cape Province . 

,, -do. 

42 

6 

Europeans, cases, 2 . 

Kant Lnndou.__ _ 

Mav 22-28. 

1 



Olen Grey Di.strict. 

Mav 1-7_ 



Outbreaks. 

Qumbu District_ 




Do. 

Natal . 

1 Apr. 1-30. 

7 

3 


Orange Free State_ 

!.do... 

5 



Transvaal___ 

.do... 

1 



Yugoslavia.. 

May 1-31. 



Cases, 4. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Liberia* 




Monrovia. 

flAnegiil _ 

May 29-June 4_ 

May 27.. _ 

1 

1 

M'Bour. 

May 27-June 8 .... 

2 

2 

Ouakain....... 

June 2-8 .. 

1 

1 

Tivaouane. 

May 27-June 8 .... 

5 

5 


X 
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THE ILLNESS RATE AMONG MALES AND FEMALES^ 

Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No. VI 

By Edgar Sydenstrickkii, Statistician^ United States Public Health Service 

In the preceding papers giving the results of a morbidity study 
which was conducted in Hagerstown, Md., during the period of 28 
months from December 1, 1921, through March 81, 1924,^ occasional 
mention was made of certain differences in the morbidity rates 
according to sex. In the present article it is planned to present 
data bearing on certain phases of the sex differences in incidence of 
illness. A later report will take into account the distinction as to 
sex when s])ecific diseases and groups of diseases are considered at 
different ages. 

The annual morbidity rate from all causes, as observed during the 
28 months’ period, was 970 per thousand for males and 1,262 for 
females. The ratio of the illness rate for females to that for males 
was thus 1.3 to 1. Since it has been shown that the age distribu¬ 
tion of the populations of the two sexes was similar, this marked 
contrast can not be due to differences in age. These rates, it may 
be noted, are for males and females of all ages, in all conditions of 
health, and living in an environment that, so far as we were able to 
determine, was in no sense abnormal or unusual. 

It may be informative and it will be advisable—^in order to sub¬ 
ject our results to closer scrutiny—to consider the sex differences in 
the incidence of sickness in this general population group (1) from 
diffoTcnt causes and (2) at different ages, and to discuss the possible 
effect of the method of collecting the data upon the difference in 
rates of illness among males and females. Some comparisons of our 
results with other records will also be of interest. 

* From the Office of Statistiwl Investigations, United SUtes Public Health Service. Other Hagers¬ 
town morbidity studies published are— 

I. A Study of Illness in a General Population Group. Method of Study and General Results. Pub. 

Health Kep., Sept. 24,1920, Reprint No. 1112. ^ 

II. The Reporting of Notifiable Diseases in n Typical Small City. Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 8, 1920, 

Reprint No. 1118. ^ 

III. The Extent of Medical and Hospital Service in a Typical Small City. Pub. Health Rep., Jan. 

14,1927, Reprint No. 1134. _ _ , ^ 

IV. The Age Curve of Illness. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, No. 23, Juno 10,1927. (Reprint No. 1108.) 
"*vr5. Comparison of the Incidence of Illness and Death. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, No. 25, June 24, 
1927. (Reprint No. 1167.) 

• For a detailed description of the method of the study and definitions and discussion of illnesses 
end of other terms employed, as weU as the procedure in computing rates, tho reader is referred lo the 
first of this series. 
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In Table 1 the annual incidence rate of illnesses classified according 
to broad disease groups is shown, as well as the ratio of the rate for 
females to the rate for males for each disease group. This classifi¬ 
cation, perhaps, may be more properly defined as according to the 
Tcinds of illness—^not necessarily according to the diseases which may 
have caused illness, although in the majority of instances the group¬ 
ing by cause is probably accurate. With this qualification in mind, 
it will be observed that only for three groups of diseases was the male 
rate higher than that for the female. For the general groups of epi¬ 
demic, endemic, and infectious diseases,the female rate was 92 per 
CrCnt of the male rate. This is in accordance with the general experi¬ 
ence with communicable diseases which occur almost entirely in 
childhood. The female rate for external causes (including accidents) 
was only 61 per cent of that for the male, which is also in accord with 
other experiences and with mortality records. For diseases of the 
skin the female rate was 75 per cent of the male rate; and for diseases 
of the eyes and ears the female rate was only 10 per cent in excess of 
the male rate. For the large group of illnesses classified as respira- 
toiy diseases and disordei-s, which constitute considerably over half 
of the illnesses recorded, the female rate was 20 per cent higher than 
that for the male. The next largest class of illnesses consisted of 
those classified imder the head of diseascvS and disorders of the diges¬ 
tive system; and the female rate for this group was 44 per cent 
higher than the male rate. For the important group of illnesses 
resulting from diseases and disorders of the circulatory system and 
of the kidneys and annexa the female rate was nearly double that for 
the males. The female rate was twice that of the male rate for 
illnesses due to the general diseases. The next highest ratio of the 
female to the male rate was for diseases and disorders of the nervous 
system. The female rate was nearly sixteen times the male rate for 
nonvenereai diseases of the reproductive organs. 

Tabls 1 .—Incidence of illness among males and females in a white population 

group observed from Useember i, 19ily through March Sit in Hagerstovm^ 

Md.f by broad groups of diseases 


jUwuaI r»te p«r 
1,000 


(Numbers in parentheses refer tn those Kiven in*the International List of 
Causes of Death, 1920) 


Ratio of 
rate for 
females 
to rate 
for males 



t Excluding puerperal conditions. The rate indudliijg such conditions is Lmi. 
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ILliNBSBBS AMONG MALES AND FEMALES AT DIFFERENT AGES 

The age curves of illness for males and females, based on the rates 
given in Table 2, are shown in Figure 1. 

Tabl£ 2. —Incidence of illness from all causes as (hserved in Hagersiown^ Md.^ 
among white persons of different sexes and ages, December 1, W^l-March 31, 

im 


Age in years 

Annual rate pet 
1,000 

Itatio of 
rate for 
females 

U) rate 
for males 

Males 

Females 

All ages. 

943 

1,210 

1.28 

0-4 . 

1,068 

1.498 

9f> 

fi-O . 

1,580 

1,625 

i»7 

10-14 . 

1,104 

1,269 

1 15 

15-19. 

680 

S44 

1.24 

20-24. 

506 

888 

1.75 

25-29. 

541 

1,050 

1 94 

30-34. 

589 

1,214 

2.00 

35-44. 

032 

1, 191 ! 

1 89 

45-54 . 

728 

1,279 

1 70 

55-04 . 

(i97 

1,197 

1. 72 

65-f . 

899 

1,215 

i!:;5 
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In the younger ages the rates exhibit some extremely interesting 
differences* In general, the rate for both males and females is at 
its highest point under 10 years of age, and thereafter rapidly drops 
until 20 years of age, but with two important sex differences: (a) 
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Under 5 years of age Uie female rate ia only 90 per «ent of tlie male 
, rate, and in the age period 5-9 it is still slightly under that of males; 
(6) in the age period 10-14 the ratio changes entirely and the female 
rate is 15 per cent higher than that for the males. In the adult 
ages the female rate as recorded in our study is nearly twice tiie 
male rate, except in old age (65 years 'and over). 

While it is not the purpose of this communication to deal with 
sex-age rates according to specific diseases, yet, in view of the fact 
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that 60 per cent of aU illnesses recorded in this study are due to 
respii’atory conditions, it is pertinent to see whether the differences 
between the male and female rate in different ages are due to respira¬ 
tory conditions only or prevail also for nonrespiratory conditiona. 
In Table 3 the sex-age specific rates are given for these two groups 
of diseases, with the result that very much the same differences in 
the age curves are shown for each group of diseases as for aU illnesses 
(see Fig. 2). 
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Tablx: 3 . In^dence oj iUnesB from respiratory and nonrespiraiory diseases as 



Annual rate per 1,000 

Age in years 

Respiratory 
dise8se.s' 

' 1 

Nonrespiratory 

diseases 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Fenjfdes 

All ages. 

002 

723 

o41 

487 

0-4. 

971 

861 

HO.'i 

637 

6-9. 

949 

919 

631 

GOO 

10-14. 

733 

838 

371 

431 

16-19. 

469 

588 

211 

260 

20-24. 

364 

639 

122 

349 

26-29. 

407 

686 

134 

463 

:K>-34.,.*. 

437 

724 

161 

489 

H5~44. 

427 

734 

206 

457 

4.V64. 

470 

70! 

2.58 

678 

5r>-64. 

462 

088 

245 

608 

65+. 

477 

m 

422 

649 


From the point of view of resistance to disease a comparison may be 
made of the proportions of males and females who did not suffer 
any illness (of the kind recorded) during: the period of the study. 
Similarly, from the point of view of susceptibility to disease and its 
morbid effects, a comparison may be made of the proportions of males 
and females who were ill frequently. For this purpose, those 
individuals who were not under observation for at least 26 of the 
total 28 months have been excluded. The two comparisons are 
given in Table 4 and are graphically shown in Figure 3. Marked 
sex differences in both comparisons are manifested; these will be dis¬ 
cussed in connection with the other sex differences that have been 
noted. 


Table 4. —Proportions of white persons observed for S6 2S months in Hagerstown, 
Md., who were not ill and who were ill four or more times: By sex anti age 



2 years and over. 

2-4. 

M.. 

10-14. 

1M9. 

20-24. 

2.V29.. 

30 ^. 

36-44. 

46-64. 

66-64. 

66 +. 


Ter cent 

Number of persons 
under observation 

Not lU 

Ill 4 or more times 

for Incidence of 
illness for 26-28 
months 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

22.83 

14.26 

21.43 

29.90 

2,501 

2,680 

6.17 

4.19 

46.39 

43.26 

271 

215 

7.22 

7.67 

48.60 

42.06 

374 

362 

17.48 

12.06 

26.62 

28.72 

286 

282 

28.04 

23.30 

10.75 

17.96 

214 

206 

34.09 

26.16 

4.65 

16.12 

132 

172 

86.25 

16.11 

6.26 

23.56 

160 

226 

32.18 

14.98 

6.32 

28.60 

174 

207 

33.63 

17.33 

9.91 

31.20 

1 333 

375 

20,78 

14.06 

13.60 

30.77 

272 

299 

28.47 

14.66 

32.50 

30.38 

144 

168 

19.16 

12.68 

14.18 

1 

26.16 

141 

m 
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BISOtmSION 

The foregoing indications can not bo accepted without exatnining 
more closely the manner in which the information was obtained and 
its possible effect upon the particular results with which wo are con¬ 
cerned. The results of other studies and records may also be re¬ 
ferred to. 

It is fully realized, of course, that a “sickness,” “illness,” or 
“morbidity” rate does not revt^al adequately tlio presence of certain 
diseases or conditions. Obviou.sly it can not reveal the prevalence 
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of those diseases or conditions which do noi manifest themselves in 
sickness at all or very rarely. With equal obviousness it ought to be 
otear that since the frequency rate, which is the rate used in this 
studjr, measures the incidence of illness, it is not a suitable term for 
measuring the prevalence of disease and can be used as indicating the 
incidence of disease only when those diseases occur but once, and 
cause definitely morbid effects, within the period of obswrvation.* 


»fha netet ig retewwl to tb« flwt imdaah lapgreot tlUs iwtoi teaiOT «twid»J d l i w i iiite M 
Hmitations and sisniteM of the detea 
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As was stated in the first paper of this series, the record of illness in 
our study was furnished by an adult member, usually the mother of 
the family, of each household visited. Might not this fact mean that 
a more complete record of illnesses, particularly the minor ailments 
or those conditions which were manifested by subjective symptoms, 
was obtained for these informants than for other members of the 
household? 

It is at once apparent that this condition could have no appreciable 
effect upon the illness rate among younger persons (up to 20 years of 
age), but the possibility of its effect upon comparative rates for adult 
males and females is undoubtedly great. For the sake of clarity in 
presentation we may discuss separately (a) the sex differences in the 
illness rate among persons under 20 years of age, and (b) those among 
older persons. 

THE AOE PEKIOD 0-10 

The higher incidence of sickness among males in childhood is in 
accordance with general experience with communicable diseases and 
is corroborated by such records of illness as are available. Similarly, 
the excess of the female illness rate in the adolescent period, as shown 
by the Hagerstown study, seems to be suggested b.y other experience 
also. 

The first study based on continuous morbidity observations that 
we are aware of was one of a small group of persons (550 in number) 
who constituted the families of workers in a cotton-mill village in 
South Carolina in 1918 (1). The ratios of the ^Misabling sickness^' 
rate among males to that among females at different ages during the 
six-months period March-August were as follows: 

A cottcn-mUl village in Sovlh Carolina^ March-Augucty 19IS 


Age group 

Ratio of 
femnld 
sickness 
rato to male 
mto 

(M. 

1.26 

5-9. 

.72 

lO-H. 

1.07 

Ifr-ltt. 

2.15 


A higher morbidity rate among adolescent girls is manifested, but 
the number of persons observed for a six-months period fe almost too 
small to yield significant rates for 5-year age groups. 

Morbidity records for the school population of Hagerstown were 
k^t for several years in connection with the general morbidity study, 
and the results for the period December, 1921, to May, 1923, iaclu- 










sire, liave b®wi presented by Collins (2). The rstios of tihe femide 
rate to the male rate for siokness enttdling absence from school, by 
age, was as follows: 

Hugerstown {Md.) school children^ 


Age group 

Ratio of 
female 
sickness 
rate to 
mate rate 

6 years and under. 

1.25 

7. 

.02 

8. 

1.05 

9. 

1.07 

10-. 

1.20 

11.-. 

1.08 

IJL. 

1.08 

13. 

1.20 

14-,-. 

1.18 

15... 

1.12 

10 nudover. 

1.48 


This result corresponds fairly well to that indicated for similar 
ages in the general population group. (Sec Table 2.) 

These two sets of data, in addition to the present study, are all 
the material in this country that we are aware of which affords the 
necessary detail as to sex and ago concerning the incidence of sick* 
ness among persons under 20 years of ago. There are, however, 
some other observations which are expressed in different terms. 
Collins, in an earlier report (3), gave the percentage of school days 
lost by several thousand Missouri children on account of sickness in 
1919-1921. Without reproducing his results in detail, the ratios 
of the female percentage to the male percentage for each age group 
during the two school years are given below: 

Missouri school children^ 1919-1991 


Age group 

Ratio of female absen¬ 
teeism (sickness) to 
that of male.s for the 
school year of— 

191$^-20 

1920>21 

6- 7. 

1.02 

0,96 

8- 9. 

1.13 

1.22 


1.02 

1.14 

12-13. 

1.16 

1.11 

14-16. 

1.02 

1.04 


Tha nuuiber of children in the last a^e group was small and tlie 
pei:imtag8s may not be significant. Otherwise^ the compamaa 
in the main tends to confirm the observation yielded by incidemes 
rates, that in childhood the female rate is lower than the male rate, 
but lliat in later childhood and adolescence the female rate is 
A study of the premlence of disabling sickness, as ascertained by a 
single house-to-house canvass of 4,161 persons in seven South Care- 
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Itua cotton-mill Tillages in 1916 (4), yidds the foUowmig ratioa of 
the female rate to the male rate at different ages, whidi are quite in 
aecmrdance with the Hagerstown results: 

Seven South Carolina cotton miU villages^ 1916 


Age group 

Hatlo of 
lemale 
stekness 
rate to 
male rate 

0- 4.. 

0.87 

5- 9. 

1.06 

10-14. 

2.52 

lfi-24. 

U.88 



1 Eiilasivg of oonflnemeoU: with coiiaii«ineuta the ratio is 2.40. 

Finally, we may refer to a recent study of respiratory attacks in 
families of medical officers of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Service, and of members of several university facul¬ 
ties (5). While the conditions recorded were respiratory only, the 
fact that these conditions caused the majority of sicknesses and 
that in Hagerstown the same sex differences appear as for all causes 
of sickness in the ages under consideration, warrant a mention of the 
results of this inquiry here. The ratios of the female rate to the 
male rate at different ages are as follows: 

Families of medical officers of United Slates Army, Navy, and FuUic Health Service, 

1924 


Age group 

Ratio of 
fomalo 
respiratory 
rate to 
male rate 

fh 4 --.. 

0,94 

5-9 .. 

.92 

10-14_. . 

1.09 

J5-24 . 

1.23 


The broad indications furnished by the results of the Hagerstown 
study, together with such other experience as is available, so far as 
the ages under 20 are concerned, are—(1) that males in earljr child¬ 
hood are less resmtant to diseases (“resistance” being measured by 
infrequency of illness) than females; (2) that not much difference in 
reaistanoe on the part of the two sexes is manifested in late childhood 
or iust before pubescence: (3) that during pubescence and in the 
whole period of adolescence the female is more susceptible to disease 
and morbid conditions than the male. 

These inteipretatums require further inquiry, of course, briore 
they can ba said to be established, particularly from the viewpoint 
of the etiology and biologic rig^ficanoe of the specific dhteasas and 
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conditions involved. We shall present more detailed evidence from 
the Hagerstown experience in a later stildy; but it may be stated 
that the relatively greater frequency of illness among {a) male 
children and (6) female adolescents appears for nearly all of the 
groups of causes and conditions into which we are accustomed to 
classify diseases and kinds of sickness. 

Our broad interpretations may be carried a step further, however, 
without considering the wspecific diseases or conditions involved. We 
may seek an answer to these two questions: (1) Is the higher illness 
rate in either sex due to a larger proportion of ''sickly’' persons 
(i. e., those frequently ill) or is it characteristic of the entire group? 
(2) Does the sex difference in the mortality rate correspond to the 
sex difference in the illness rate or does one sex withstand an attack 
of disease better than the other? 

On the first of these two points, reference may he made to Table 
4 and Figure 3. The following ratios based on Table 4 express 
more precisely the comparison of the sexes: 

Ratios of female illness rates to male rates as shown by the Hagerstown morbidity 
study of dflSl persons observed during 26 to 28 months 


Age group 

illness 

4 or moro 
Mlncssos 

2- 4. 

a 81 

0.06 

9. 

l.Oft 

.86 

19-14. 

.69 

1.12 

li^I9. 

.83 

1 67 


Generally speaking, for the age period 2-19 years the proportion of 
males who were free from illness during 26 months was somewhat 
larger than that of the females. This result, if it is corroborated by 
further studies, modifies the foregoing interpretation of the ability of 
males in childhood to escape attacks of disease. But since we find 
the proportion of boys under 10 years of age who suffered frequent 
illness (four times or more in 26 months) also to be greater than that of 
girls our general interpretation requires the more exact statement, 
as follows: That the higher illness rate among males in childhood is 
due not only to a greater incidence of certain diseases—whether 
because of a lower resistance or a greater opportunity for contracting 
them—but to the existence of a larger moiety of individuals who are 
ill frequently, or of ^^sickly" persons. 

On the other hand, this moiety of frequently sick, or sickly^' 
persons, is greater among adolescent girls than among boys, a differ¬ 
ence which is not explained by menstruation or menstrual disorders, 
but persists when illnesses described by these conditions are sub¬ 
tracted. The higher female morbidity rate in adolescence is due 
not only to a smaller number of girls free from illness but also to a 
larger number who were ill frequently, as compared with boys of the 
same ages. 
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The relatively high illness rate among males in the age periods 
0-4 and 6-9 years is sinnlar to the relatively high mortality rate 
among males of these ages^ but the similarity of the differentiid 
ratios ceases in adolescence, as the following table shows; 

Huttos of female morbidity and mortality rates to those for males at different ages 


Age group 

lUnesslB 

Hagers¬ 

town. 

1921-1924 

Mortality 
in white 
population. 
United 
States 
registration 
areit. 1923 

0-4. 

OiBO 

a 81 

:t9. 

.97 1 

.83 

10-14. 

1.13 ! 

.80 

15^ 19. 

1.24 

.02 

ao-24. 

1.76 

.94 


The suggestion is afforded that although the proportion of male 
children able to escape attacks of disease fas measured by illness) 
is less than that of female children, the inferiority of these males in 
resisting death, iis compared with the females, is even greater. We 
need case fatality records for the satisfactory pursuit of this particular 
inquiry, for the reason that the mortality rate does hot tell us which 
is the more important factor—the incidence of disease or the fatality 
of attack--but an approximation can be made, upon the assumption 
that our Hagerstown morbidity ex|)erience for these ages is typical, 
by comparing the illness rate with the mortality rate for each sex-age 
group. The comparison may be expressed as follows: 


Taiila 6. —Comparison of 0ie mUmaUfd number of ilhmsses per death for persons 

of the same sex and age 



Kstimatod numlxsr 



of illnesses per 

Aatio of 


death i 


females 

Ago group 

-- 


to males 

n 


Males 

Fesnales 

A 


(A) 

(B) 


(M. 

71 

79 

1.10 

S-0 . 

619 

716 

1.16 

10-14. 

m 

704 

1.44 

16-10. 

210 

285 

i.:m 

90-24. 

126 1 

1 

232 

1.86 

1 


^ Compiilod by dividing tbo Hagerstown annual Illness rate for each sex^age group by the corresponding 
1923 mortaltty rate for wmtes fa the registration area of 1920. 


This is a very crude comparison, of course, and the results am 
not be regarded as more than suggestive until more adequate data 
are available. But it is not without interest, since it does suggest 
that males in childhood (0-9 years of age) sueexunb somewhat more 
easily than females to attacks of disease, and that in adideacenee, in 
tpite of iba faot that f^ake are more frequently ill, resistance to 
death after attaohs have taken place is bdnw that of females to an 
even greater extent than in childhood. 
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ADX3LT AGES 

Before any interpretation can be placed upon differences in the 
illness rates for adult males and females, the possible effect of the 
fact already referred to, that many women reported their own ill¬ 
nesses and ailments whereas relatively few men did, must be taken 
into account. 

In order to obtain direct evidence on this point, we used the rec¬ 
ords of those families in which more than one adult female and at least 
one adult male were continuously resident. Since the orip:inal 
record contained a notation as to the identity of the informant on 
each case of illness, it was possible to compare the incidence of illness 
among those for whom other informants gave the information. In 
order to render as comparable as possible the two sets of records, 
only persons of adult age were included. The number of males 
reporting upon themselves in these households was not large enough 
to yield any information of value, but a comparison of three groups 
is possible: (1) Women reporting upon themselves; (2) women 
reported upon by other women in the same households; and (3) men in 
the same households who were reported upon, usually by their wives. 
Unfortunately for any correction of the total adult female rate, the inci¬ 
dence of illness among adults in these households was considerably 
lower than that in the total population obvserved. The annual rate 
per 1,000 for males in these households was 412 and for females 089 
(whether reporting upon themselves or not), as against 642 for all 
adult males and 1,164 for all adult females. However, the ratio of 
the total adult female rate to the total adult male rate was 1.81 to 1, 
as against 1.67 to 1 in the households selected, a difference which 
is not too great to invalidate the comparisons we have in mind. 

Illnesses from genito-urinary and puerperal diseases and condi¬ 
tions have been excluded in the comparisons which are given in 
Table 6. 


Tablu G.— A comparison of the iUncsses ^ incident among q>eTsons rcpftrting upon 
themselves with those among persons reported upon in the same households con- 
vassed in Hagerstown^ Md,y December 1, 192t-March SI, 1994: By sex, 



Persons reported 
upon by inform¬ 
ants other than 
themselves 

Persons 

rei)ortinf 

1 ufion 
them¬ 
selves 

Males 

Females 

Females 

Annual illness rate per 1,000 adjusted for age*. 

412 

662 

883 

Nombor of years of life observed. 

S31 

349 

216 

Number of cases *...... 

142 

100 

190 



1 To the age distribution of the total population observed who were 20 yean of age and over. 
f Exclusive of genito-urinary and puerperal causes aitd conditions. 


It appears from this sample that the illness rate among adult 
females, exclusive of genito-urinary and puerperal causes and con- 
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ditionB, bore a ratio to the illness rate among males of 1.3 to 1 when 
illnesses among both males and females were reported by per<* 
sons other than those affected. The excess in the female rate thus 
persists after the influence of subjectiye diagnosis on tlie part of the 
informant is eliminated. 

The number of cases occurring in these small groups is not suffi¬ 
cient to permit of a very detailed analysis according to the cause or 
condition involved, but it is possible to compare the rates for a few 
groups of conditions, as in Table 7. 

Table 7. —A comparison of the illnesses incident among persons reporting upon 
themselves with those among persons reported upon in the same households can^ 
vassed in Hagerstown^ Ma.j December i, 19Sl-March Si^ 19^4: By sex and 
certain causes or condition 


1 

Annual rate per 1,000 persons 

CauBC or condition 

When reported 
upon by Inform* 
ants other than 
themselves | 

When ro- 
1 porting 
upon 
them¬ 
selves 


Males 

Females ' 

1 Females 

Total respiratory Ulnosses.---— 

m 

367 

622 

Colds and bronchitis... 

202 1 

i 246 

1 m 

intiuenza and erippo..... 

IMsrasos and conditions of the nervons system, including headaches not 
otlM»rwiM) classified...1 

61 I 

! 88 

122 

- 

3. 

1 72 

Diseases and disorders of the dlgMtiro system.i 


L_“_ 

1 06 


We again observe that the adult female illness rate is higher than 
that for adult males for certain specific causes and conditions when 
the illnesses for both sexes arc reported by informants other than 
the persons affected. The net result of this correction of our data 
can be indicated by comparing the ratios of the female rate to the 
male rate among persons reported upon, as determined from this 
sample, with similar ratios among all adults (15-64 years of age) 
observed in our study based upon the rates as found. 

Rat^io of female iUness rates to male rates for certain groups of diseases as shown 
by the Hagerstown morbidUy studu (a) among all aduH persons as recorded^ and 
(h) in a group of adult persons whose illnesses were reported by informants other 
than ihemsdvee 


Canto or conditkm 

All 1 
persons 
15-64 
years of 
age 

(A) 

Persons 

reported 
upon by 
informants 
other than 
themselves^ 
20 years of 
age and 
over 
(B) 

Per cent 

1 by whioli 
[(B) is less 
than (A) 

All fiftURftft ^ ^ - -_—__ 

1.79 

l.M 

25 

RMidintory _ _,_ , __—___—. 

1.61 

1.23 

19 

N«rvo«w_ _________-_——--- 

4.94 

2.58 

45 

DigeStlVOr w. rr - - -r ___ _ _ _ ____' 

2.08 

1.77 ! 

15 



' 



It is thus indicated that the ratio of the illness rate for adult 
females to that for adult males as recorded in our study would have 
been about 25 per cent lower if all of the illnesses had been reported 
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by other informants than the individuals affected. The ratios for 
respiratory and digestive diseases would have been from 16 to 20 
per cent lower, and for diseases and conditions of the nervous system 
the reduction in the rate would be about 50 per cent. 

That a bias of the kind referred to may exist can not be doubted, 
and it is important to keep in mind its possible effect when comparing 
records of illness among persons reporting upon themselves with 
those among persons reported upon. In the particular group under 
consideration the illness rate among female infonnants was almost 
70 per cent greater than that among females reported upon.* 

With this explanation of the comparability of the illness rates 
for adult males and for adult females as afforded by the Hagerstown 
study, some reference to other experience will bo of interest. It will 
not be possible in a short paper to refer to more than a few sources. 

In connection with the industrial hygiene work of the United States 
Public Health Service and with the cooperation of a number of 
industrial establishments, this office has c^>llectcd a considerable 
amount of records of disabling sickness among wage-earning males 
and females. The following series of ratios has been computed from 
the sickness rates for 11 large establishments, each covering an 
experience of five years. The sicknesses included only those causing 
disability for eight days or longer, excluded causes and conditions 
peculiar to females, and involved certification of sickness.® 


Eleven industrial establishments 


Hstabhshni«‘nt 

Ratio of 
female 
sickness 
rate m 
mule rate 

Establishment 

Ratio of 
female 
sick ness 
rate to 
male rate 

A. 

2.46 

O. 

1.07 

1,04 

1 00 

B. 

2,11 

H. 

C. 

1.04 


D. 

1.79 

J. 

.71 

E. 

1.47 

K. 

.66 

F. 

1.40 



In half of these establishments the rate among females was defi¬ 
nitely higher than that among males; in three the rate was about the 
same, and in two the male rate was higher than the female. Before 

* Th« possible effect of this factor was pointed out by Surg. J Q Townsend and the writer In discuss- 
Ing the difference in the incidence of respiratory attacks among males and females in families of medical 
offSoers of the United States Army, Navy, and Public Health Service, the attacks in this instance having 
been reported by the adult males in the famdies concerned. The ratio of the female rate to that of the 
mal^ for this group was 0.04 to 1 for all ages, the ratios for adult age groups being as follows: 


26-34.aao 

36-44. 92 

45-64.83 

56+.96 


The ratios in the ages 26 and over are contrary to the experience recorded tor males and females when the 
attacks were not reported by the persons attacked. 

* Whether or not the differences in the male and female rates are affected by differences in malingering, 
If sudb differences exist, it is impossible to say. 
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any oandusicm can ba drawn from %um snclt aa these the ages of 
the persons concerned must be taken into account. In one establish^ 
ment which may be taken as typical it was ascertained that 19 per 
cent of the men were over 46 years of age, compared with only 8 per 
cent of the women. The nature of the men's work and their working 
conditions in most of the plants were quite different from those of 
the women. 

More representative of the morbidity situation where work and 
working conditions are fairly similar for males and females is the 
following series of ratios by age from the experience of the Hood 
Rubber Co., which has been made available to us. The sicknesses 
included are those which disabled the workei*s for at least two con¬ 
secutive working-days and were, in almost every instance, rej)ortcd 
upon by a nurse employed by the company. 


Howl RMter Co.- 


Age 

Katio of 
female 
slckneas 

rate to 

Ute mala 
rate 

' ' ' ' ' i 

All agos. i 

i 2.18 

l.V*24.1 

1 1 m 

2.V-34 . 

, 2.58 

35-44 . 

2. 57 

45+. 

1 


A lai^er experience is given in a paper recently published by 
Brundage (6) which covers the sickness records of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Boston for the 10-year period 1915-1924. This 
report is the most detailed and complete contribution on the incidence 
of disabling sickness among adult males and females that has appeared 
in this country and space docs not pennit a full summary of the 
results here. Briefly, it was found that there were annuall 3 ’^ 2.02 
absences from work due to sickness (exclusive of accidents) among 
females to every absence among males after adjusting for differences 
in the age distribution of the two sexes and that the excess of the 
female rate was greatest in the younger ages. All of the cases of 
sickness were reported upon by the company nurses. The ratios 
according to ago are as follows: 

Edi90» Ekctric lUumiruUifig Co. cj BoMon 


Aga group 

Ratio of 
female 
sickness 
rate to 
male rate 

AS agra_-_- 

2.02 

15-24. 

2.23 

a27 


_ 

35-44_ 

1.70 

45-54 ,,_ 

1.29 

55+_ 

1,49 
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The fact that the sex ratios shown by thei^ two important indus¬ 
trial experiences are higher than similar ratios based upon fairly 
comparable records for a general population group invites inquiry *as 
to whether or not the female morbidity rate is increased by factory 
employment. Our data do not lend themselves to an inquiry that 
demands the consideration of the many factors involved for which 
we lack the essential information, and no conclusion or suggestion is 
offered on this point. A comparison of the sex ratios for the 
Hagerstown population of working ages and the Edison Co. 
employees with respect to certain groups of diseases and conditions 
is of interest, however, in this connection. This comparison is 
given in the following table: 


Hcitios of female aickriass lale to male rate in two pojndatioymf for certain duease 

groups 


('ausft 

(Nmiibcn* in parcritheso.s refer to those given In the Intoruational List of 
CuuK\s of De ath) 

! 

i 

For 

general 
population 
15-04 yeais 
of age in 
Hagerslirtvn, 
Md i 

1921-1924 

For 

employees 
of Edison 
Go , 
Boston, 
191fr-1924 

A11 oaust'S __ _ __ ____ 

1 79 : 

i 

1.93 

Epidemic, endemic, infectious (1-42, cxcl. 11.31). . 

General (43 ....... 

2.08 * 
1 1 9H 

1.39 
.80 

Ne'rvou.Hi>.v’'teni (70-84;.... .... 

4.94 

4.42 

Cireulntor V .‘'VSiem ... 

1 94 

.82 

lie&pirntorv (’ll,31,<»7 107, lOti). 

1. 51 

1 74 

Digestive (Ids, 11(^127;. 

2.08 

1.80 

Nonvener»‘al dit!case«;of genito-iirinpry system (128-140,142). 

Skin (ird-154). 

3 m 
AH 

.89 

1.3] 

Bones and organs of locomotion (156-158).... 

1 33 

.60 



Upon tlie nssurnpiion that the two sets of data are roughly com¬ 
parable, the following observations suggest themselves: 

The low ratio of the female sickncsss rate to the male rate in the 
Edison group for general diseases, diseases of the circulatory S3'stcm, 
nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system, and diseases and 
defects of the bones and organs of locomotion, as compared with the 
liagerstowTi population, may be interpreted, perhaps, as reflecting a 
greater degree of selection (whether natural or deliberate or both) of 
females for industrial employment than of males. This would 
suggest itself as the obvious reason for the low illness sex ratio for 
non venereal diseases and conditions of the genito-urinary system 
among the employed persons, and the lack of occupations for women 
who are crippled may be a reason for the low illness sex ratio for 
diseases and defects of the bones and organs of locomotion among 
the employed persons. Whether or not the low ratios for generd 
dis(\ase8 and diseases of the circulatory system reflect a similar fact 
is an interesting ((iiestion upon which our data can contribute no 
direct iniorniation. 
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Again, in view of the facts that the Hagerstown female-male ratios 
for sickness are magnified by reason of the method of securing the 
record and that the Edison ratios are probably lessened by reason 
of the factor of selection, the suggestion presents itself tliat the ratio 
of the female sickness rate to thrft of the male rate is higher for a 
group of factory w^orkers than for a general population group. For 
the Hagerstown adult group a ratio of about 1.8 to 1 was found when 
the same method of reporting was applied to both sexes. For the 
Edison group the ratio was found to be nearly 2 to 1. This indica¬ 
tion that females are less able to withstand factory work can not bo 
accepted as worth more than a more suggestion for further inquiry, 
although it is in line with certain studies of mortality records. 

European healtli insurance records contain a large amount of 
material bearing u[K>n the incidence of disabling sickness among males 
and females. Probably the most extensive and wroll-know n cxpcrieurc 
is that of the Leipzig Local Sick Fund (7). From the records for the 
period IHH7-I90r) for compulsory members we have' compiled annual 
rates for disabilities, exclusive of industrial but inclusive of nonin- 
diistrial accidents, lasting longer than one day, among males and 
females, uiid have found the following ratios according to age groups: 


hcip‘j(} local iitch fund, lH87~t9()o 


Agp group 

Hiilio of 

sk'kwss 
intr to 
imiU* ralo 

Ago group 

Ratio of 
fomalo 
sicknoss 
rate to 
male rUo 

KV .; 

J 05 i 

I 50-.51 .: 

1 10 

20-21.! 

1 24 ! 

! SS-S'L.! 

.93 

25 29.i 

1.41 1 

, fi(H>4. 

.87 

20^-34 . 1 

i. 41 i 

, 65-69. 

.86 

aV39 .] 

1 40 i 

‘ 70-74. 

.82 

IfMI .! 

1. 28 j 

. 75 4-. 

.75 

15-10.1 

1 

1.20 { 

} 



Since this experience covers 052,674 males and 250,582 females 
'^under observation for one year"' and, except for females in the age 
groups over 65 years of age and for males 75 years of age, includes 
more than 1,500 persons in every age group, wo have a fairly depend¬ 
able series of ratios for our general purpose. They corroborate what 
our more fragmentary piat^'rial points to—that in the younger adult 
ages the female, rate is in excess of the male and that this excess 
diminishes as middle ago approa<*>hes. The Leipzig experience carries 
the record farther and shows that in the older ages the female rate 
is actually lower than that of males, a result w^hich is indi<*ated by 
the more favorable death rate among females in this period of life 
when illness in general is most fatal* 

Finally, some reference may be made to results of studies upon the 
prevalence of sickness as ascertained by an inquiry made upon a 
given day. 

60880*—27-2 
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Canvasses of seven cotton-mill villages in South Carolina in 
1916 (4) showed that the ratios of the adult female rate for disabling 
sickness (exclusive of confinements) to that of males were as follows: 

Seven cotton-mill villages |n South Carolina^ 1016 


Age group 

Ratio of 
female 
sieicness 
rate * to 
male rate 

15-24. 

1.88 

25-34. 

2,13 

35-44. 

1.15 

45-54. 

1.45 

55H-. 

. 73 


i ExcluJ5ive of confinement?. 


The population observed included persons not at work as well as 
wage earners, but it is very probable that sex ratios fur adults based 
on these canvasses arc affected bj'' a greater fre(|uoncy for illnesses 
among females to be reported by themselves than among males. 

-We have no way of estimating the offeed of tliis prof‘odure upon these 
prevalence rates, however. From the extensive sickness surveys 
made by the Metropolitan Life Insuraiic(‘> Co. (8) in 1015' 1917 we 
haVo computed th^‘ ratios below. The surveys included 876,578 white 
persons ov(t 14 years of age, and the .sicknesses observed wen* those 
which were disabling and only those existing on the day of the visit. 

S'lckncbS iiufveys by the Mviroyolitan Life Insurance 10lo-10l7 



Ratio of fomalo .sickuess 
rate to muie rale 

Age group 

Ail areas 

North 

CHroiina 

ureivs 

15-24. 

1.17 

1.45 

2.V34.,. 

1.29 

1.6ft 

35-44. 

1.10 

l.hi 

45-54. 

.H6 

1.43 

65-54-.. 

.79 1 

1.16 

fi54--.. 

1 

.82| 

.70 


The gross results of the Metropolitan surycys agree in a general 
iray with the much smaller exiiericnce in the seven South Carolina 
cottou-mill villages which has just been given. When, however, the 
Metropolitan surveys of white persons in certain areas in North 
Carolina are compared with our South Carolina cotton-mill village 
•urv^s, the two results are not dissimilar. 

This prompts the general observation, which has been frequently 
su^ested to us by a scrutiny of male and female morbidity as w'dl 
m mortality rates, that the ratios of the incidence or the prevalence 
of sickness in one sex to that in the other is determined to a coiit 
siderable extent by environmental as well as by physiological factors. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF THE PERMANENT COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL OFFICE, APRIL-MAY, 
1927' 

The Pennanont Comiiiitteo of the International Ofiice of Public 
Hygiene held its extraordinary session of 1927 from April 25 to May 
2, 1927, at Paris. 

There were present: Messrs. Vclghe (Belgium), president; Madsen 
(Denmark); Pulido (Spain); Taliaferro Clark (United States of 
America): BaiTi^re (France); Duchene (French West Africa); Audibert 
(French Indo-China); G. S. Buchanan (Groat Britain);.!. 1). Graham 
(British India); C. L. Park (.\u8tralia); S. P. dames (New Zealand); 
P. G. Stock (Union of South Africa); Matnrangas (Greece); Lutrario 
(Italy); Mitsuao Tsurumi (Japan): Praiim (Luxemburg); Coloiubani 
(Morocco); Rousscl-Despicrres (Monaco); H. M. Gram (Nonvay); 
N. M. Josephus Jitta (Netherlands); W. dc Vogel (Netherlands 
Indies).; Mimbela (Pern); Djavad Asthiany (Persia); W. Chodzko 
(Poland); Ricardo Jorge (Portugal); lonesco-Mihaiesti (Rumania); 
Yoannovitch (State of Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia): C. Kling 
(Sweden);H. Carridre (Switzerland);L. Prochazka (Czecho-slovakia); 
De Navailles (Tunisia); Gulib Ata (Turkey); Syssinc (Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics); also, Mr. Pottevin, dii-ector of the Inter¬ 
national Office of Public Hygiene, 


iTrttUslallou af rejwrt fur«ls*ie<l by the Ofiice Internat.onal ti’byifutio Fiiblluue. 
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A great part of the work of the committee was devoted to questions 
relating to the ajrplication of the International^ Sanitary Contention of 
June 21 y 1926, 

Article 7 of this convention provides that, in the exercise of the 
powers conferred ii})on it, the office may conclude agreements with 
the League of Nations and, in particular, with its Singapore bureau, 
with the l^an American Sanitaiy Bureau, and with other similar 
organizations. The committee has prepared the text of two agree- 
ments with the Ijcagiie of Nations, one of which considers the making 
use of the regional bureaus of the league and of the publications 
issued by the vService of Epidemiological Intelligence, the other, the 
utilization of the regional bureau for the Far East at Singapore. As 
concerns the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, conferences have boon 
entered into l>etweeii the director of the l)iireau and llie international 
office. I'hese will bo continued, and a plan will be present oil to the 
committee at its vsessions next November. 

Tho com)Tiitte(^ also considered, to be taken up again in November, 
a plan of agTeciueut with the Sanitaiy, Maritime, and Quarantine 
Council of Egypt. 

Article 2S of the (^)uvention of 1926 jirovidcs tluit the Intcumi- 
tional Offic(' of Public Hygiene sball provide the model of a document 
to be used as certificate of deralization or ey^ernption from deratization. 
This model lias l)cen prejnired. It will be comrnunicaied at the pixiper 
time to tlu* Governnieuts interested. 

The <*onimittee has given its opinion, on request of the Inierna- 
tional Hydrographic Bureau, on the questions of signal*^ drsigned to 
meet the needs of the maritime sa-iiitary services. 11 luis also examined 
and referred for decisioii at its next session the question of utilizing 
wireles^i telegraphy for the needs of these services. 

The Jnteniational Sanitaiy Conference of Paris of 192b had referred 
to the office the study of questions relating to physicians on hoard 
[vessels]—their qualilications, powers, and the facilities to be extended 
to vessels having on board a duly qualified physician. To these 
questions is allied the question of medical instruction for the me of 
vessels not having a physician on hoard. 

As to the first question, thc'^numerous communications received 
Mve revealed the manner in which it has boon decided or considered 
in the several countries; Italy, Argentine Republic, United States of 
America, Spain, Australia, Sweden, Union of Socialist Soviet Repub¬ 
lics, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Greece, Japan, 
the Netherlands, England, and Peru. The sum of the information 
thus collected indicates that opinion and practice are still somewhat 
divergent, but that there exists evciywhere the same desire for co* 
operation in measures securing the appointment of physicians to 
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serve on board who shall be specially qualified in view of their duties 
and the responsibilities involved in a moral and material position 
conformaWe with the qualifications required of them. These physi¬ 
cians should become, if not functionaries, at least highly useful aux¬ 
iliaries of the sanitary authority in all countries. The study of the 
question will be continued. 

As regards medical instruction designed for vessels not having a 
ship’s doctor on board, the office will continue the study of the subject 
in connection with the League of Red Cross Societies, which organiza¬ 
tion is interested in this matter through its sailors^ welfare committee. 

II 

In applying article 8 of the Opium Convention of 1925^ the health 
cominitlee of the League of Nations has submitted for opinion, to the 
permanent committee of the International Office, the propositions 
formulated by 13 governments concerning the preparations to be 
withdrawn from the application of this convention. The corn- 
mittci^ has not thought fit to decide categorically, believing that each 
preparation should be examined sc]>arately. It has named a com¬ 
mission, composed of pliarmacological exports, directed to pre|>are a 
technical report which will be examined at the November session. 

III 

The greater part of the communications received on the subjects 
considered in the course of the session have been or will be published 
in the liulleiin. 

ReguUiiion of therapeutic products, —In Italy, the decree of Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1920, organized the administration of the inspection of biologic 
products (scrums, vac(*ines, etc.), before there should be obtained for 
them the authorization (already required by previous law) in view of 
sale. While they are in the experimental stage, said products may 
not be used on man except in certain e-stablishments which must be 
institutions for public welfare and authorized by the prefect. The 
experimenter must, in addition, make a preliminary declaration to 
the chief of administration with which the institute is connected, or to 
the provincial physician. 

The preparation of autogenous vaccines is allowed only b}^ insti¬ 
tutes, hospitals, and public laboratories which are given specific 
authority by the Minister of the Interior. 

In England, the requirements already established (law of August 7, 
1925), and previously described in the Bulletin^ have been the subject 
of a regulation of procedure prepared by the special committee the 
creation of which had been provided for. This regulation, which is to 
become effective August 0, next, is still in the probationary status. 
The first part conciems matters of administration; the second relates 
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to technical matters—standards of quality, purity, etc. *1116 
regulation includes not only bacterial serums and vaccines, but also 
vaccinal lymph, insulin, and preparations of the pituitary gland. 

In the Netherlands, a royal decree for the application of the recent 
law concerning serums, vaccines, and biologic products is in prepara¬ 
tion. It does not include autogenous vaccines. 

In Switzerland, also, a regulation is in preparation. 

The fauna of the rodents and their cutaneous jyarasites which intervene 
in the propaf^ation of plague, —This question has been made the 
subject of a number of communications and of a report summing \ip 
the compilation of data received up to the present time, which will 
be published in the next Bulletin, The report stresses the r61e 
played in the general epidemiology of plague by plague, 

which occurs in the desert. Of this there exist four well-known foci— 
one in Africa, one in Europe, one in Asia, and one in America—and 
in each focus the disease is conveyed by a different species of rodent: 
Gerbille, spermophile, tarabagaii, California [ground] s([uirrel. 
Living outside the habitations of man, these animals have been in- 
fecte^l primarily by port rats, through the intermediary of other 
speck‘s, which themsolve.s aid in the production of human plague. 

A program of inquiry as to fleas on rats is in progress in the United 
States of America. In South Africa, it is slated, fleas kcj)! at a 
distance from their host, the gerbille, in a subterranean nest of that 
rodent, may remain alive and infectious for at least 60 days. In 
British India important researches are in progress concerning the 
epidemiology of plague and antiplague vaccination. At the pi^esent 
time it is proved that if P, cheopis is the principal agent in the propa¬ 
gation of plague, P. astia also may intervene equally; it shows itself 
capable in transmitting the infection under experimental conditions. 

The duration of the survival of P, cheopis and P, asiia, away from 
their host, is the subject of a special study. It has been already 
noted that the females of the two species have a longer life than the 
males, and that the fehiales of astia have a shorter life than the 
females of cheopis. 

Researches carried on in British India on the epidemiology of 
cholera. —Important communications received have been retained 
to be completed and to provide the subject for discussion at the 
next session. 

Yellow fever. There occurred in French West Africa, toward the 
end of the winter season, many outbreaks of yellow fever, generally 
unrelated, coincident with a recrudescence of the disease in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. Communications relative to these amfLiyllic 
manifestations bear witness again to the efficacy of the ptophylactiip 
measures. 
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GenercH paralysis and its treaiment hy malaria .—In the United 
States of America the treatment by malaria is at present in favor, by 
reason of the many favorable results obtained and the willingness 
with which the patients lend themselves to the treatment. 

In Holland, where malarial inoculation is generally performed by 
subcutaneous injection of infected human blood, the results, which 
have not been absolutely confirmed, are on the whole favorable. 
But accidents have occurred which demand prudent action and 
the close following up of the patients under treatment. 

In England there is a preference for inducing infection by the 
sting of infected mosquitoes. Statistics bearing on 479 cases treated 
in 1920 indicate 12.8 per cent of cures—so far as we may employ this 
term after a relatively brief abeyance of symptoms—and 40.2 
per cent showing improvement. For the years 1925 and 1926 the 
number of cases treated rose to 921, of which more than 20 per cent 
were discJiarged from the institutions as cured (10 per cent about) 
or improved. There were also some accidents, showing that it is 
important that the i)atients be carefully observed and treated. 

Observations made in* the different regions of Italy would tend to 
show that, in the great majority of cases where malaria is prevalent, 
general paralysis is relatively rare, and vice versa. Analogous 
conditions were stated for Turkey. 

Mental seqnellae of leiharyk envephalitis .—Information ol)tained 
regarding the forms observtH! and the measures considered in France, 
Englaml, the United States of America, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, (h-oats, and Slovenes, the Argentine 
Republic, and Portugal—tlie details of which are publislied in the 
BiMetin for June, 1927—show that everywhere the data regarding 
the problem are identical and that the solution is lilvcwise difficult. 
Jt is very hard to determine what should be done with children who 
arc not insane but who are wayward and morally delincpient to a 
degree which makes them incompatible with family and social life. 
Nowhere has there been found a definite and satisfactory solution. 

Post-vaccinal encephalitis,—Tv,o cases of post-vaccinal encepha¬ 
litis have been notified in Poland; they are unusual in that they 
present sequcllao of hyperkinetic form which is not gencrallj^ seen. 
The note relative to these cases will be published in the Bulletin, 

The data collected reganling post-vaccinal enccpiialitis docs not, 
in general, point to the existence of a special virus, different from 
vaccinal virus, nor to any particular technique of vaccination. In 
the United States, however, where there has not so far boon observed 
any case of post-vaccinal encephalitis, there has been adopted a 
special vaccination technique. This will bo the subject of a com¬ 
munication and a discussion at the November session* 
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Epidemwlogp and prophylaxis oj scarlet fever,-*-InfmmaU/m has 
been received and will be published on the following points: The 
regulations in force in the United States of America for the production 
of toxin and antitoxin of the streptococcus, the Dick reaction, and 
immunization.—The epidemic which has prevailed since the war in 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and which, having 
reached its peak in 1921, has since been on the decline.—The experi¬ 
mental studies carried out at the hospital for infectious diseases at 
Dairen, with the result that reactions have been obtained resembling 
the Dick reactions with the staphylococcus isolated from cases of 
scarlatina. 

Diseases of the Mediterranean group. —On this subject communi¬ 
cations have been received concerning the following: The work of 
the commission on kala-azar in British India—Kala-azar in Greece, 
w^here it prevails principally among children under 14 years of age 
and in mountain regions. Treatments by injections of atoxyl or 
of salvarsan have not given favorable results.—Undiilatit fever in 
the United States of America.—Undulant fever in Spain. 

Other communications concerning the following: Fight against 
cancer in the United States of America, in Italy, in the Netherlands 
Indies, W’here among the ^Mropical racea^^ are found all the knowm 
tumors in as groat numbers as in comparable, groups in Europe.— 
Recurrent fever m Spain, — Pahidism in Greece, where intensified 
campaipi of recent years has producec^ striking results.—The 
epidemiologic status of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re])ublics. 

Protection of infants and children in Czechoslovakia was made tlie 
subject of a communication, the discussion of which, together wuth 
that of maternity and infancy in the different countries, w^as deferred 
until the next session. 

On the other hand, the attention of the committee was called to 
the possibility of working out international agreements in the field 
of the struggle against the social diseases. The committee took the 
subject under consideration and decided that a report should be pre¬ 
sented in regard to this matter at its November session. 

Finally, the committee decided to institute an inquiry into the 
regulations existing in the different countries regarding ths use of 
antiseptics in alimentary products carried as protrisions on hoard vessels. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Tbe Work of the Veterinary Officer from the Pampao of Argentina te 
Smithheld Ittarket* Lieut. Col. T. Dttnlop Young, veterinary inspector, city of 
Lottdon, Journal of the Royal Samiary Institute^ vol. 47, No. 8, February, 1WI7, 
pp. 500-605. (Abstract by H. B. Hommon.) 

Following a very interesting history of the production ol cattle and Blieep^ la 
Argentina, it is stated that the veterinary officer in Argentina as in all the coun* 
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tries of the worid^ except m England (there are a few exceptions), is entirely respofiu 
sible for: (1) Freedom of disease of all aiumals and their food products entering the 
country; (2) control of tlie health of animals in the country and the eradication 
of disease; (3) antemortem examination of all animals intended for slaughter 
for human food; (4) post-mortem examination of all animals slaughtered for 
human food, the organs, all animal products, the abattoirs, nsarkets, rail* 
way wagons and ships used for conveying animals, cold-storage transporting 
barges, meat holds of seagoing ships, and the purity of ivater supply used by 
abattoirs and factories; (5) the health of cows and purity of the milk supply; 
(6) inspection of fish and fish markets; (7) commercial economics in relation to 
live animals and the meat industry. 

The most common diseases observed in abattoirs are: In cattle—tuberculosis, 
actinomycosis, actinobacillosis, and parasitic diseases; in sheep—caseous lympha¬ 
denitis and parasitic diseases; in pigs^—tuberculosis, cysticercus cellvilosae, 
and trichina. 

The Argentine Government, like the Australian, New Zealand, and United 
»States authorities, has stationed in England a veterinary representative attached 
to the legation, whose duty it is to watch the condition of the meat on its arrival, 
report defects, suggest any improvements, detect any unsound meat that has 
escaped the observations of the Argentine inspectors, and generally advise his 
department. 

The Practical Sterilization of Milk Bottles by Chemical Disinfection. Milton 
E. Parker. Public Health News^ Department of Health of 8tate of New' Jersey, 
vol. 11, No. 12, November, 1926, pp. 296-303. (Abstract by W. W. White.) 

The best method of chemical disiiifectum consists of the use of an automatic 
bottle cleaner with three soaking compartments containing detergent solutions 
with alkaliaitics of 4 and 4.5 per cent (as NaOH) in the first tw'O compartments 
and clean water in the third, at temperatures of 120®, 160®, and 120® F. This 
wiisS timed for a 4-miuiite exposure and killed all B. coh and maintained proper 
caustic strength of .solutions tiuriiig cleansing of approximately 15,000 milk 
bottles. From a number of tests it was determined a 5 per cent solution of NaOH 
at 100® F. would destroy B, coli in tw-o minutes. Na^COs was not as efficient 
germicidally as NaOH used alone or in combination with Na 2 C 03 . 

Sodium hydroxide does nof destroy tubercle bacilli, but the temperature of 
160® F. for four minutes in second compartment destroys those exposed. 

Standard Milk Ordinance Beaults in Fourteen Alabama Towns. Le.slie C. 
Frank, S. W. Welch, and C. A. Al>ele. Southern Medical Journal vol. 20, No* 
3, March, 1927, pp. 233-240. (Abstract by H. A. Whittaker.) 

The authors have summarized the results obtained in 11 Alabama towns in 
which the standard milk ordinance of the United States Public Health Service 
has been in force. They state in the conclusion of the article that they believe 
that the standard ordinance has materially helped to bring about the following 
observed results in these 14 towns: (X) A marked improvement in the quality 
of tlio retail raw-milk supplies, the retail mw-milk rating increasing from 43.^9 
to 94.3 per cent, a percentage improvement of 115; (2) a marked improvement 
in the quality of the raw milk delivered to Pasteurization plants, the raw milk 
to plants rating increasing from 40.2 to 90.8 i>er cent, a percentage improvement 
of 97; (3) a marked improvement in the care with which the Pasteurization 
process Is applied, the Pasteurization process rating increasing from 22.2 to 85.3 
per cent, a percentage increase of 286; (4) an increase in the porceinfcage of milk 
Pasteurised, the percentage for the group of towns as a whole increasing from 
6.9 to 21.6 per ceai, and the numljcr of towns provided with Pasteurized milk 
increasing frenp three to nine, five of those now having over 50 per cent of the 

^Bdlterlal Note: Ss# also Public Health Reports, vol, 42, No. JO, March 11 , 1027. 
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milk Pasteurized; (5) a marked increase in the general milk sanitation rating, 
which summarizes the combined effect of the three specific ratings and of the 
percentage of milk Pasteurized. The general rating of the group of 14 communi¬ 
ties has increased from 23.2 to 66.1 per cent, a percentage improvement of 142; 
(6) a marked increase in the consumption of market milk, the combined consump¬ 
tion having increased from 6,533 gallons per day to 12,413 gallons per day, 
representing a percentage increase of 90. 

Further Studies on the Importance of Milk and Milk Products as a Factor in 
the Causation of Outbreaks of Disease in the United States. Charles Armstrong, 
surgeon, and Thomas Parran, jr., surgeon, Ii^niteci States Public Health Service. 
Supplement No. 62 to the Public Health Reports. 81 pages. (Abstract 
by Arthur P. Miller.) 

This study covering a period of 19 years is a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge concerning milk and milk products as causative agenis of disease. 

Prior to 1908, 179 milk-borne epidemics were tabulated by various authors, 
and this compilation increases the number by 612. Of the latter number, 179 
outbreaks were attributed to raw milk, 29 to Pasteurized, and 3 to certified, 
while in 366 the character of the incriminatc<! supply was not given. Milk prod¬ 
ucts took a part in causing epidemics, as 36 outbreaks were attributed to ice 
cream; 3 to butter, and 4 to cheese. 

The case and the death records in these epidemics are incomplete, but such 
data as could be procured showed 42,037 cases and 410 deaths. An encouraging 
sign is found in the decrease of the reported epidemic.s since 1914. From ISKl 
to 1914, the number was increasing. 

Typhoid fever epidemics are most frequently caused by typhoid carrier.s. 
Ranking next in importance as an agent is the active case, and following that 
comes the exchange of infected milk bottles. The ontbr(*ak,s attribute*! to 
carriers reached their greatest incidence in August, while for those caused by 
active carriers the highest occurrence was in September. I'lic prevalence of 
milk-borne typhoid fever was markedly high in August and September. 

*Sixty-six pages are devoted to the tabulation of data on these epidemics. 

The Purification of Skim Milk Solutions on a Lath Filter. Max Levine, G. W. 
Burke, and C. S. Linton. Bulletin 81, Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, vol. 25, No. 18, September 29, 1926, pp. 130. (Ab¬ 
stract by A. S. Bedell.) 

‘'The problem of purifying creamery wastes resolves itself into developing 
means of destroying milk sugar without acid production.’* Anaerobic methods 
of treatment develop inhibitory acidities and disagreeable odors. Activated 
sludge methods arc costly and do not produce entirely satisfactory effluents. 
For small creameries especially, lath filters seem eminently practical and produce 
very satisfactory results according to these experiments which extended over a 
period of three months. 

“In these experiments a small lath filter was employed. It consisted of six 
tiers of laths 2 feet square and 1 foot deep, with 4-inch spaces between the tiers 
to permit sampling at the various deptiis. Various dilutions of skim milk (0.6 
to 1.6 j>er cent) were applied at rates of 1,126,000 and 2,250,000 gallons per acre 
per day for 10 to 14 hours daily/' 

Results for the three dilutions and two rates of filtration: Allowingior mineral 
solids in the diluent the filter removed from 63-'76 per coni of the milk solids 
principally li the upper 3 feet of the filter. The reduction in oxygen-consumed 
constituents was from 76.1-87.3 per cent, and the elimination took place'largely 
in upper 3 feet of filter. Amraonification was most marked In the upper layers 
.^of the filter. Nitrites rose quickly to a maximum in the third ta fifth foot and 
then decreased. Nitrite formation was markedly retarded by incrcasipg the 
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conoeiitratlon m rate of filtration. A distinct reduction In nitrates occurred 
in the first foot of filter and rose rapidly through the remainder of the filter* 
Although based on few data, the observed relationships between concentration 
of waste, rate of treatment, and nitrogen point to a direct mathematical relation¬ 
ship. High nitrates were accompanied by high relative 8tabiliiie.s and, with 
1 per cent solution, the efiluent from the fourth foot of filter gave relative stabil¬ 
ities of 85-90 per cent. Haw wastes were slightly acid (pH 6.0-0.9} and fresh 
effluents were distinctly alkaline (pH 7.7-7.9). Anaerobic storage of raw wastes 
for two days at 20® C. increased acidity (pH 6.4-'5.2), while effluents on storage 
remained alkaline (pH 7.4-7.6). 

Tlio pamphlet has charts and tables and the appendix contains tables of original 
data of seven series of experiments. 

Public Health Aspects of Food Preservation. Carl R. Fellers. A inerican Jour* 
naX of Public Healthy vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1927’, pp. 470-475. (Abstract by D. W, 
Evans.) 

In this article the author mentionM the various met hods of food preservation, 
84Kue of their*dofeots, and their effect on public health, lie has sumnmrized it 
in few words, as follows: 

The j}rincipal methods of food i)rcservation are canniTig, pasteurizing, drying, 
mntiking, cold storage, freezing, tise of salt, vinegar, sugar, clieaiicai pnsservHtivos, 
fermentation, nu'chanical agents, and combinations of these. The principle of 
using sound, fresh, and clean raw products is e«vStM)tial to s^jcccsr After the 
procesM all preserved foods must again be protected against extranootis con¬ 
tamination. All empty eont.Hincrs si'ould be thoroughly ck'aned before packing. 

Occupational accidents, dermatoM's, and infections due to handling certain 
foods, and nonenforcoment of the H-hour laws for xvomen in canneries are addi¬ 
tional public health phases of the preserviitg industry. The presence of Ihermo- 
Bial)Ie toxins of the paralyphcnd-eiderttidis group in canned foijds has been re- 
piirtetl, but their .soriousnesH has not been e«^tablisheii. Manv decomposed imaluctss, 
aside fnmi being offensive, do !mt have the pfiblic health Kienificance attril>utcd 
to them. Researches have proved that the vitamins are not grj'iilly injured in 
the i)roce8s of i’aiming foods, banning guldn.s, buUcthis, circulars, and rcceij)ts 
distributed by variou.s agencies contain many erroneous statements and friulty 
methods which have been responsible for several outbreaks of botulism. Accurat/O 
and safe directions should be prepared by State colleges or similar agencies. 
Adulteration of canned, dried, or smoked food is of minor significance from 
a public health standpoint. 

Tubercle Bacilli in the Raw Milk of the Chicago Dairy District. Fred O, Tonney, 
John L. White, and T. F. Danforth. American Journal of Public Healthy vol. 17, 
No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 491-493. (Abstract by Dr. P. R. Oarter.) 

A survey of the raw milk supply of Chicago ^vas maile during the .years 1923, 
3924, end 1925 to determine the octnirrence of Ijoviue tubercle bacilli. A chrono¬ 
logical table (1893-1925) showing the incidence of tubercle bacilli in market milk 
is given in this article. The methods used in conducting the exi>«riinent are 
outlined. The investigators summarized their work as follows: (1) of a series of 
258 samples of raw milk destined for tlie Chicago market, 9, or 3.5 per cent, were 
found to contain living virulent tubercle bacilli of the bovine type; (2) of 73 
san^pks of similar raw milk collected in one county of the Chicago dairy district, 
5, or 6.8 per cent, were found to be actively tuberculous; (3) an estimate, based on 
these egperimefital data, of the amount of tuberculous milk sent to f^asteurizing 
plants for the Chicago market indicates that, in the three years prior to January 1, 
1926, approximateJ.v 43,000 quarts per day, or over 15,000,000 quarts per annum, 
contained living tubei'cl© bacilli; (4) a similar estimate applied to the largest 
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producing dairy county of the district indicates that approximately 17,000 
Quarts per day, or more than 6,250,000 quarts per annum from this one county, 
were tuberculous in the same period; (5) consideration of these and other facta 
led to the passage of an ordinance requiring that all milk sold in Chicago after 
April 1, 1926, be obtained from nontuberculous cows. 

Beport and Conclusions of the First Subcommittee on Plague Epidemiology. 
Anon. Bulletin Mensuel^ Office International d'hygidno Publique, Paris, vol. 
18, No. 8, August, 1926, pp. 875-877. (Abstract by W. H. W. Komp.) 

The International Sanitary Conference held in Paris in 1926 to revise the 
International Sanitary Convention of 1912, appointed a subcommittee on plague 
epidemiology. The conclusions of this subcommittee are as follows; (1) The 
incubation period of human plague is ordinarily not more than six days. The 
usual incubation period of human pneumonic plague is three or four days, excep¬ 
tionally as long as eight days; (2) a patient with bubonic plague is not dangerous 
to others, except in cases of secondary pneumonia, if he is rid of all piercing and 
sucking ectoparasites, and kept free from them, especially of fleas. On the con¬ 
trary, the pneumonic plague patient is extremely dangerous to all who atWnd 
him. The expectorations contain great numbers of plague bacilli which may 
infect contacts by way of the skin, the mucous membranes, especially those of 
the eye or nose, or by way of the respiratory passages; (3) contacts with plague 
patients should be considered suspects for a period of six days; (4) the embarka¬ 
tion of plague-infected rats on board ship is the principal danger in the spread 
of plague. Rodent plague may exist unpcrceivcd. All measures, therefore, 
suppress the rat population of ships, in ports and localities exposed to the impor¬ 
tation of plague, should be considered most efficacious in preventing the diflusion 
of the disease; (5) plague can not be transmitted by fomites. Merchandise or 
cargo are dangerous only if they shelter rats or fleas infected with plague. 

International Health Year Book, 1925. Beport of the League of Nations 
Health Organization. Plague. (Abstract by A. L. Dopiueyer.) 

Austria .—On February 4, 1925, a federal law was passed creating a legal 
basis on which authorities can take measures for the systematic extermination 
of rats. (No mention is made as to whether any measures for the ratproofing 
of buildings are included.) 

Bulgaria --Two disinfection stations were established, one at the Port of 
Burgas and one at the State Hospital of Plevna. The adoption of hydrocyanic 
acid gas for the destruction of rats and insects is under consuieration. 

No cases of plague c)r cholera occurred in 1925. 

Netherlands .—A campaign for the use of public funds for the destruction of 
rats is being carried on by the press. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics .—There were two districts still containing 
plague centers in 1025. In one district there were 253 cases and 185 deaths in 
1925. No cases were imported tlirough the seaports and plague did not spread 
beyond these certain districts. 

The principal centers of antiplaguc work are in the southeastern district of 
European Russia. There arc 9 laboratories, 10 dispensaries, and 12 survey 
brigades. These brigades carry out investigations concerning the rodents in the 
Steppes, and take whatever measures arc necessary for their destruction. An 
antiplaguc pan-Russian conference met in 1925. There is a lack of sufficient 
disinfecting appliances. The public health commissariat recently drafted regu¬ 
lations requiring local health organizations in the rural districts to build special 
huts for patients suffering from infectious diseases, but the regulations are 
difficult to enforce. 
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Rowdb Wpe Xetalil^ Affhot WtUt? H. W. Clutk, Chief Chembt, Maesachusctts 
Department of Public Health. Water Works Engineering^ vol.'BO, No. 9, April 
27» 1927, pp. 68(^540 and 561-562. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

This article contains excerpts from a paper presented before tlm March, 1026, 
meeting of the New England Water Works Association at Boston. The subject 
of the article is ‘‘Con-osion,^' which is explainrcl as being due to free oxygon. 
Water contains hydrogen ions and hydroxyl ions charged positively and nega¬ 
tively, n^pec*lively, and in electrical ecpiilibrium. The immersion of the metal 
disturbs this e(}uilibrium by adding positive ions of the metal whicli liberate the 
hydrogen to ft>rm a coating over the metal. When free oxygen is present it 
combines with the hydrogen and thus exposes the metal from which ions go into 
solution. This cycle continued its corrosion. Carbonates in tlie water incrust 
the inet-al and ])r(^tert it, but carbonic acid prevents the coaling and so oon- 
tri))Utes to corro.sion. Carbonic acid in the .absence <»f free oxygen is practically 
negative in corrosive effect. Experiments with 23 corrosive ground waters sug¬ 
gested a t’()i content of 1.7 iHirts per 100,000 as a critical value, water*, showing 
more carbonic aeifl giving trouble from corrosion. Extensive data are given 
eoncernitig experiments with h'ad, copper, brass, and zine. This is a vniuablc 
paper, but the data are too numerous for abstrai'ting 

Preliminary Sedimentation of Real Value. Frank Baehmann. BV/Zer Works 
Engiocmng^ vol. SO, No. 7, March 30, 1927, pp. 401-402 and 42S. (Abstract 
by F. (k Dugan.^ 

The advantages (»f prcliminarv sedimentation in the treatment of turbid 
waters are: {\) The removal the bulk of the turbidity, thereby reciuelng the 
load on the coagulation basin.^ ami, eonse{ju«ou] 3 ’, the cost ef cjoaniiig these 
basins; (2) preH'ttling gives a wati'r low in turbidity, which results in smoother 
plant operalhm; (3j it reduces maleriully the cost <*f (dieiuieiils for eoaguhitiou 
and softening; niui 11; it reducc’s cost of water wasted with sludge, as this water 
bus not been Inhaled with cheiiiicalK. 

PnTininary st'dimeiitalion also giver> n more uniform water for coagulation. 
The additi(U) oi n preiiminarv sedimentaliou basin at the Waco water works 
resulted in reducing the cost of the chemicaE on an average of 5i) per cent. 
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Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended July 16^ 19i7y and corresponding week of 19iS6. (From the 
Weekly Health Index July 21 ^ 1927^ issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Depart* 
rnent of Commerce) 

Week ended 
July 1C, 1027 

Policies in force_ 68, 084, 353 

Number of death claims.-. 11, 947 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 9, 1 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 16, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926. (From the Weekly Health Index, July 21, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Corresponding 
week 1926 

04, 955, 791 
12, 203 
9.8 



Week ended July 
16,1027 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

! Deaths under 
j 1 year 

1 

1 Infant 
mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ‘ 

1,000 

COIHH- 

sponding 

week 

1920 

1 Week 
< elided 

1 July 10, 
i 1927 

i 

: cnd«l 
>«- 

Total (06 cities). 

6,354 ; 

11.3 

MO 8 

! c;u 

*673 

<63 

Akron... 

1 33 


1 

' 7 

0 

75 

Albany s..i 

1 37 

ki 

14.0 

i ^ 1 

2 

03 

Atlauta. 1 

I 73 



1 14 ' 

12 


White . 

34 



1 2 

1 


Colored.. 

39 

(«^) 


12 

n 


Baltimore». 

i 197 

12 6 I 

12 0 

1 17 

25 

53 

White. 

1.50 


10.3 


13 

! M 

(’olorcd. 

41 

(«) i 

21 0 

1 3 

12 

47 

Blrmuiftiiam. 

! 71 

17 2 

16 6 1 10 

11 


WhKo. 

:js 

1 

9 0 

4 

0 


Colored. 

I 33 1 

(•) 

23 2 

0 

5 

! 

Boston. 

' 101 

10.6 

11.0 

21 

23 

i 5<J 

Bri(lgei)ort..... 

! 2.5 



4 

1 

74 

Buitalo... 

1 132 ' 

Vzh 1 

12.7 

7 

15 

39 

Cambi idgo. 

3« 1 

I 10.9 

0.4 

1 

0 

US 

Camden. 

I 47 1 

' 18.4 

7.6 

5 

1 

86 

("an ton. 

[ 2:i 

10.6 

11.4 

3 

2 

71 

(Chicago •'. 

1 648 

f 10 9 

9 3 

M 

44 

47 

Cincinnati. 

113 

14 3 

15 7 

10 

10 

02 

Cleveland. 

196 

10 4 

8 4 

20 

11 

53 

Columbus. 

70 

12 5 

11,5 

5 

4 

t 47 

Dallas ... 

40 

11.5 

13.4 

6 

10 


White. 

.34 


13.3 

3 

8 ’ 

. 

Colored... 

12 

(®) 

13.5 

3 

2 


Denver. 

68 

12.2 

10.8 

0 

3! 


Des Momos... 

3H 

13.3 

9.6 

6 

2 I 

84 

Detroit. 

243 , 

9.6 

9.5 

26 

37 

40 

Duluth. 

21 

9 5 

5.1 

1 

0 

22 

K1 Paso. 

32 

14.0 

11.0 

4 

6 


Erie. 

10 1 



0 

3 

0 

Fall River *. 

30 ; 

11 8 

8.0 

6 

4 

106 

Flint. 

26 1 

9 5 

10.0 

4 

•» 

65 

Fort Worth. 

40 : 

12.7 

6.6 

3 

2 


White. 

33 ! 


6.3 

2 

1 


Colored.. 

7 1 

(*) 

a2 

1 

1 


Grand Rapids. 

31 1 

10.2 

7.0 

0 

2 

0 

Bouston...-. 

51 ' 



7 

9 


White . 

30 1 



4 

5 


Colored. 

21 ; 



3 

4 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year i)er 1.000 bli ths (Utios left blank arc not In the registration area for births. 

«Data for 66 cities. 

< Data for 01 cities. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday, July 15,1927. 

«In the cities for whieJj deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 instituted the fol¬ 
lowing perc*entages of the total population: Aflanta, 81, Baltimore, 15; Dirminghani, 39; Dellas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 26; Iruliauapolh li, Kausiw City, Kans , H; KnoxviUe, 15; lioulavllle, 17; Memphis, 
33; Nashville, 80; New Orleans, 20; Uichinoud, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 








































































1969 


;ruir 29,1927 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 1987, infant 7nort(uity, annual death rate, and comparison unth 
corresponding week of 1926, {From the Weekly Health Index, July 21, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of ike Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 


City 


Indianapoll*! . 

White. 

Colored.. 

Jerist'y City . 

Knusr.!! f'lty, Knns 

W'Inte. 

. 

Kansa.s t'lty, Mo . 

Knot\dlle .. 

WhiU*. 

< \>k»rt‘d. 

Los AnprU's. 

Loii»‘'Vil. 

Whit,'__ _ 

(’ol(T(‘d .... 

Low'l! ... 

Lvnn . I 

MemphM.1 

White . 

I olon d . ! 

MiKvuul . . • 

Min?H'H|utiiis.‘ 

Na'*lniHo *.’ 

While.‘ 

(’ok red . ! 

Non Ihdfoid.. .; 

New ih'ivtn .-.’ 

New Orlefins.f 

W hue. : 

Color'd .I 

Ne^•^ I'oik.. 

Uronx noionfrii .1 

Hl(>okl^u Ihirouffh.! 

M urjlwi tun . 

t^iH'on.s Ih-n.iigh 
Hiehmond Ih'rotJRh 

Nowaik, N.J . 

Ottkloiul. 

Oklahoma C’itj.. 

Oniaba. 

Ptifmon . 

Pljiladtdphui. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg., . 

Provitlamx;. 

Klchmoiul. 

White . 

<'oli)red-„-. 

Rochester. 

St. IjouIx. 

St. Paul. 

Salt I^ko City *. 

San Antonio. 

Kan I>i«go. 

Sou Fraorisco. 

Behenoctady. 

Seattle.. .. 

SoinerviUe. 

Spokane... 

Springfield^ Mass.. 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Washington, 

Wtifte. 

^ Colored. 

Watarbury.. 

wnmiyn, Del. 

Yonkers..“rrilir.! 

Yonx^pstown.. 


, P. 0. 


Week ended July 
16.11127 

Annual 
lirath 
rale per 
1,000 
uorre- 
sponciing 
%eek 
1920 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
w(wik 
ended 
July 16, 
1627 • 

Total 

dcatiis 

Pputh 
rate • 

Week 
ended 
July 16, 
1927 

C'orre- 

sponding 

week 

1926 


13 1 

8 4 

7 

4 

55 

K1 


8.2 

7 

3 

63 

13 

(®) 

0.5 

0 

I 

0 

83 

13 4 

8 2 

12 

7 

90 

31 

13.8 

U 0 

5 

3 

97 

27 


11.3 

4 

3 

89 

4 

(•) 

32 7 

1 

0 

152 

70 

10 3 

9 0 

5 

6 


33 

16.0 

. 

8 



21 



r, 



r? 



3 



2:i«> 



30 

12 

10.3 

72 

11 7 

14. 4 

7 

12 

*jO 

f,0 

_ . . . 

n 4 

6 

9 

58 

12 


J) 0 

1 

3 

70 

17 

8 0 

S 

3 

•! 

68 

17 

8 .'•> 

U 0 

3 

0 

79 

72 

21 0 

22 1 

7 

t 


31 


r. 6 

3 

3 


41 


HA 9 

4 

4 


tt5 

0 a 

hi .5 

11 

19 

si 

fw 

7.0 

Ml 2 

3 

7 

17 

:il) 

H 7 

21 7 

7 

r, 


30 


2" 5 

6 

4 


9 


22 7 

1 

I 


I’J 

0.2 

'i 3 

4 

h 

€» 

ol» 

10 1 

hi n 

4 

•j 

r>6 

lf.3 

•J) 0 

17. H 

22 

1*! 


<»3 


14 .*> 

10 

9 


70 


27 H 

hj 

4 


1,1'j2 ' 

10: 

10 .i 

12.5 

127 

.V2 

1/4) 

8 1 

, ^ 1 

22 

11 

70 

401 

0 2 


43 

42 

44 

513 

14.7 

: 12. y 

4'» 

5t 

53 

IJ7 

7 .7 

, N. 4 

12 

15 

51 

41 , 

1 11.5 

H 2 

3 

i » 

5ft 

t 4 

! h.6 

9 0 

7 

i 10 

35 

40 

[ O.U 

, lU 2 

5 

L 

59 

19 



' 2 

3 



'. in 2 

' 10 9 

i 4 

6 

44 

30 

' 10 9 

I 12 4 

; 4 


71 

415 

{ 10 6 

i 11,7 

: 41 

40 

5$ 

174 

i 14 1 

1 10. 4 

i 

22 

63 

70 


» 

! 8 

**2 

84 

61 

1 U 3 

. . 10*4 


13 

43 

48 

' 13.0 

1 i:i. 0 

1 

7 

7 

93 

24 

j-..- ... 

9.3 1 4 

1 

81 

24 


21 S 

3 

! 6 

114 

60 

1 0.7 

Hi 4 

9 

- 0 ■ 

76 

184 

( U.4 

12. 5 

12 22 


52 

1 U). 8 

12 2 

1 

5 

9 

16 

a i 

11 0 

1 

2 

IS 

W 

1 12 9 

n 2 

12 

13 


42 

19.0 

9 5 

4 

0 

W 

125 

U 3 

11 9 

8 

4 

50 

18 

10.1 

10 1 

3 

3 

90 

58 



2 

0 

21 

17 

8.7 

L7 

1 

0 

36 

31 

R8 

13,9 

2 

2 

SO 

85 

12.4 

8. 0 

3 

1 

46 

43 

11.4 

12.7 

3 

6 

39 

15 

7.3 

12.3 

1 

3 

a 

58 

9.9 

9.4 

3 

2 

29 

27 

10.3 

1A3 

1 

6 

17 

138 

13 3 

10,7 

14 

15 

81 

06 


T.9 

4 

6 

34 

42 

(•> 

1^7 

10 

6 

184 

26 



1 

2 

34 

23 

is 

11.8 

2 

6 

so 

40 

10.7 

8.6 

2 

4 

24 

22 

9.0 

0.7 

3 

1 

68 

28 

8.6 

12 3 

6 

6 

84 





























































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health deparhnerity State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, wkerct and under what condtlions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports arc picaniinary and the fipures aie subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health utnceis 


Reports for Week Ended July 23, 1927 


DlI'HTHKllIA CaSi'S 


iNFLUENZA—continiicd ("ases 


Alabama.-. 17 

Ctthh/rnia . -VI 

Colorado . 11 

Connociiciit. Ifi 

Dclawaio. 2 

Flmula.. 3 

OcorKin . 10 

Idaho. 2 

IDmois.106 

Indiana . 25 

Iowa 1. U 

Kansas. 5 

I^uiMana. 12 

Maine. l 

Maryland 1. 32 

Massachusetla . 52 

Michig-m.-. 58 

Minnesota . 20 

Missown. 21 

Montana .. 1 

Nebraska . 4 

New Jersey. 86 

New York » . 67 

North Carolina. 16 

Oklahoma '. 4 

Oregon. 8 

Pennsylvania... 150 

Rhode Island. 3 

South Carolina. 15 

South Dakota. 6 

Tennessee. 11 

T(*x».s. IH 

Utah *. 1 

WiKihiugton . 3 

Wisconsin. 18 

INKLULNZA 

Alabama,... 15 

Arkansas.— 3 

California. 6 


I Week endc 1 Friday. * Exclusive of New York 


Connecticut... 2 

Clcortna.-.- 29 

Illinois . 11 

Indiana. 6 

Kansfiff... »6 

Ix>uusiana. 10 

Mar viand » . 2 

Massnchiisetts. 4 

Minn<*.‘'Ota. 3 

Oklahoma®. 7 

, Oregon. 7 

South Carolina. 07 

Tennessee-.... 6 

Texas . 11 

Wisconsin. . .. 13 

Wyoming. 1 

MKASLE8 

Alabama.. 02 

Anrona. 1 

Arktinsas . _ . 21 

Californhi...122 

Colorado . 1$ 

Connecticut.. 21 

l>I'iWHn*.-.-. 1 

FJondn.. 8 

(Georgia. 26 

Idaho..-______ I 

Illinois.137 

Indiana... 18 

Iowa _ 9 

Kansas. 46 

Ixmislana. 83 

Maine.*_ 48 

Maryland*.. 6 

Massachuscdt.s. 189 

Michigan. 65 

Minnesota. 18 

Missouri. 17 

Montana. . 


(Mty. »Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tu|9a«^ 


(1970) 














































































1971 


July 20,1027 


MEASLES— ccmtioued Cases 

Nebraska. 12 

New Jersey. 12 

New York *.212 

North Carolina. 856 

Oklahoma *.-. 29 

Oregon. 29 

Pennsylvania. 2C0 

Khode Island... 1 

South Candinn. 64 

South Dakota. 8 

Tennessee.*.. 13 

Texas. 11 

Utah J. 3 

Vermont. 25 

Washington. 92 

Wisconsin...-.190 

Wyoming.-. 10 

MENlN(.0(:0(.Ci;S MENINOITIM 

</Hlifornia.-. 3 

(VmnecUcut..-. 1 

(Icorgia.- 1 

Illinois. 5 

Iowa U .. 1 

M iissaohusot t,s. 1 

Michigan. 4 

Minnasota. 6 

Montana—. 3 

New York «. 2 

Oklahoma 3.-. 2 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Tennessee— .-. 1 

Wisconsin...-.—- 5 

rouoMYBi ms 

Alabama . 1 

Arizona. 3 

(WornUi. 62 

Florida.- 1 

Oeorgia. 2 

Ilhnuis. 8 

Iowa '. 1 

Kans#i». 2 

I»uisiana. 5 

Maryland ». 1 

Massachusetts.-. 8 

Miehiinan. 4 

Missouri. I 

Now Jersey. 3 

New Mexico. 22 

New York «.I- f> 

Oklahoma ».- 2 

Pennsylvania.*.— 2 

Tennessee,,.. 1 

Texas,,.,.*. 2 

i^Uh ». 1 

Wisconsin.-... 1 

SCAftLET FEVER 

Alabam.. 8 

Calilornia. 89 

Colorado...-. 

Connecticut. D 

Dolaworo.-— 3 


»Weak ended Friday. »Exclusive of New York 

50830*—27-^3 


SCARLET FKVER>-coatinued Cases 

Florida. 2 

Georgia. 6 

Idaho. 7 

Illinois. 97 

Indiana. 30 

Iowa*. Ig 

Kansas. 19 

Louisiana. 5 

Maine. .. 24 

Maryland». 14 

Massachusetts. 130 

Michigan. 73 

Minnesota. 61 

Missouri.. 15 

Montana. 7 

Nebraska. 2 

New Jersey-. 50 

New Mexico. . 8 

New York *. 78 

North Carolina. 13 

Oklahoma 3. 7 

Oregon .•... 6 

Pennsylvania.190 

Rhode Isluiid - -. 11 

South ('arohna. 9 

Tennessoi». 12 

I’cxas. 11 

riHh‘. 8 

Vermont . 1 

W’ashington. 7 

W'lsionsin. 65 

W’^yoming . 4 

sMAixrox 

Alabama. 10 

California. 7 

(^*le^ado. 2 

Florida. 2 

Georgia . H 

Idaho. 7 

Illinois. 2 

Indiana. 67 

Iowa* . 14 

Kansas.-.-. 5 

Michigan. 17 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri. 8 

Montana . 2 

Nebraska. 

New Mexico. 1 

New York» 18 

North Carolina. 6 

OkialKuna *. 12 

Oregon.-. 18 

Pennsylvania. 4 

Fouth Carolina. 8 

Bouth Dakota. 5 

Tennessee. 8 

Texas. 26 

.. 

Virginia. 3 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 21 

Wyoming. ^ 


Chty. » Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 






























































































































Jaly20» mr 


1972 


TYPHOID f®VB» O^aCS 

Alabama.120 

Arizona. 3 

Arkansas. 34 

Csliforiiia. 14 

Colorado. 2 

Connecticut. 2 

Florida. 22 

Georgia. 86 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois. 31 

Indiana. 9 

Iowa 1. 3 

Kansas. 10 

Louisiana. 46 

Maine. 1 

Maryland *. 14 

Massachusetts. 15 

Michigan... 11 

Minnesota. 3 


TYPHOID FBVBR-Hjontinued Cases 

Missouri. 26 

Montana.*. 8 

Nebraska. 2 

Now Jersey. 20 

New Mexico. 3 

New York>. 12 

North Carolina. 106 

Oklahoma *. 61 

Oregon. 4 

Fcnnsylvania.* 33 

Rhode Island. 2 

South Carolina. 94 

South Dakota. I 

Tennessee. 184 

Texas. 14 

Utah ». 3 

Washington. 5 

Wisconsin. 2 


Reports for Week Ended July 16,1927 


DIPHTHEKU 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 7 

Missouri. 17 

INFUTEN7A 

District of Columbia. 1 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia. 2 

Missouri. 24 

North Dakota. 2 


SrARLKT FKVEn CaS(*3 

lUstrlrt of (’’ohimbia. 5 

Missouri. 15 

North Dakota. 12 

SM\Lm>X 

District of Columbia. I 

Missouri. U 

North Dakota,. i 

TVniOID FE\EK 

District of ('olunibia. 2 

Missouri. 11 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin¬ 

gococ¬ 

cus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

1 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty- 

])hoid 

fever 

MnVf 

n 










Delaware_ 


6 


1 

44 


0 

3t 

0 

3 

June, tm 











District of Colombia. 

0 

54 

4 


15 

1 

0 

65 


6 

Florida. 

3 

57 

60 

2C ! 


10 

3 

21 

165 

99 

love ,_- 

1 

63 



458 


0 

115 

91 

4 

__i 

1 

CO 

87 

139 

293 

63 

10 

15 

27 

m 

Minnesota_—... 

11 

94 

10 


341 


2 j 

474 

10 

19 

New Jersey....— 

9 

431 

17 


196 


7 

RIA 

1 

99 

New York. 

23 

1,876 

63 

21 

3,699 


10 

■'I'll':! 

34 

91 

NA-th Dakota_ 


8 



117 



80 

0 

4 

17 ,*lTprf?,WPWPIIIi 

7 

21 

69 

146 

197 

156 

6 

47 

54 

247 


4 

. 

43 

25 

1 

664 


2 

116 

133 

46 


t Week endil Friday. > Exclusive of New Yorir City. «Exclusive of Oklahoraa City and Tulsa. 






















































































1973 


Jttly 21), 1027 


Mav, im 

Dftlawftre: 

Anthrax. 

Chicken pox. 

MumiJS. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 
Whooping cough. 


June, /P£7 

Anthrax: 

New York. 

Chicken pox: 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Iowa. 

lx>uisiann. 

Minnesota. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

North Dakota. 

Tennespco, .. 

West Virginia . 

I>y8entery. 

Florida. 

J/iuisiana. 

Minneiiota . 

New York . 

Tennessee. 

Oernwn measles 

Iowa. 

New Jersey . 

New York. 

Hookworm diseiis*'. 

liOuisiana. 

licud poisoning: 

New JersH'y. 

liCprosy. 

JAiuisiana. 

Tennessee . 

Ixjthargic eiK-eplialilis 

District of Columbiii. 

Iiouisianu. 

New York. 

Tennessee. 

Mumps* 

Florida. 

Iowa. 

Louisiana. 


Coses 

1 

10 

u 

1 

9 


1 


ta 
10 
92 
19 
773 
1,197 
2,tm 
33 
fiS 
70 

7 

37 

3 
2 

117 

1 

100 

940 

11 

4 

1 

1 


3 

17 

1 

15 

H4 

26 


June, Continued 


Mumps- Continuod, Cases 

New York.2,066 

North Dakota. 3 

Tennraaee. 27 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Florida. 1 

New Jersey. 3 

New York. 2 

Paratyphoid fever: 

New York. 7 

Tennessee. 7 

Puerperal septicemia, 

Now York. 11 

Rabies in aninialb 

New York. 14 

Rabies in man: 

New Jersey. 1 

New York. 1 

Tennessee. 3 

8 eptir sore throat: 

New York. 19 

Tetanus 

Florida . 2 

Louisiana. 2 

New York. 6 

Traehomii* 

New Jvr<?e>. 2 

Korfh D.ikotft. 1 

Ti irhinosh’ 

M innesota. 3 

Tularaemiu 

North DakoLi. 3 

Typhus fe\IT. 

Florida. 2 

New York. 2 

Vincent’s angina 

New York. 52 

Whooping cough. 

Disliict of ('oluinbia . 39 

Florida. 140 

Iowa. 73 

I»uLsiana. 112 

Minnesota. 71 

New Jersey. 677 

New York.1,3S2 

Nurih Dakota.... 16 

Tennessee. 282 

West Virginui . 150 








































































July 29.1827 1974 

Number of Caseo of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of April, 1927, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

thoria 

Mea¬ 

sles 


Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alahama _ _ 

201 

115 

1,326 

145 

62 

239 

370 

93 

308 

Arizona__-_ 

73 

13 

370 

17 

67 

4 

93 

3 

11 








Cahroriua...- 

2,091 

493 

11,259 

1,057 

8:1] 

354 

779 


742 

Colorado _ 

150 

76 

1,623 

87 

670 

27 

46 

20 

52 

Connecticut_ 

235 

115 

326 

167 

424 

0 

137 

2 

120 


21 

7 

54 

9 

65 

0 

18 

1 



224 

111 

27 


91 

0 

116 

0 

47 

Florida. 

213 

87 

897 

66 

50 

307 

154 

7^ 

12t> 

Georgia... 

236 

46 

871 

251 

02 

227 

89 

45 

260 

Idaho______ 

57 

13 

462 

10 

11*5 

60 

6 

3 

26 

Illinois, ..... 

1,174 

457 

7,622 

2,263 

1,M5 

113 

1,414 

40 

850 







Iowa. 

170 

m 

l.fiSO 

147 

197 

70 

43 

24 

70 

Kansas.. 

430 

48 

4,613 

240 

470 

98 

185 

8 

286 









Louisiana... 

40 

113 

434 

Cl 

4! 

25 

M47 

73 

91 

Maine... 

1.24 

22 

673 

m 

144 

1 

56 

15 

124 

Marvland.. 

4.i8 

IHl 

116 

133 

285 

0 

3-16 

43 

367 

M Rssachusetts.,.. 

071 

381 

1,401 

1,720 

2,001 

0 

m 

26 

623 

Michigan. 

t.Olfi 

406 

1,027 

060 

1,077 

128 

r.rA 

29 

530 

Minnesota.... 

620 

151 

874 


813 

14 

2tn 

10 

89 

Mississippi.-.. 

70") 1 

48 

3,023 

579 

38 1 

23 

314 

60 

2.068 

Missouri.... 

373 

243 

1,418 ! 

517 

600 i 

121 1 

1 256 

16 

280 

Montana.i 

lU 

13 

J60 

20 

2S7 

34 i 

1 33 

0 i 

26 

Nebraska. ! 

252 

25 

1,855 

2.56 

3H 

124 I 

1 

®! 

64 

Nevada * 






1 

1 

i 


New ilampshire.. 


i 11 



60 i 

: 0 1 


2 1 


New Jersey, .. 

3,284 

484 

'""iio' 



'.1 

1 "‘ 449 " 

20 

817 

Now Mevieo I 


1,398 j 

i 1 




Now York. 

2,603 

J.092 

3.5S1 

3,646 

” 4,'7471 

23 

1 1,613 

. 71 ' j 

1,110 

North C’nroliiia 

408 

64 

4,754 

84 1 

1A3 


3,087 

North l)akota __ 

28 

29 

62H 

i 43 

327 i 

37 

! in 

H 

Ohio .... 

lUO 

478 

878 

1 840 

1,7.52 

170 

1 OKO 

45 

679 

Oklahoma « . 

92 

2,000 

1,34 

2.58 ! 

jo;i 

84 

99 

141 

Oregon. 

I 113 

.53 

1,350 

1 82 

148 1 

; 86 

GO 

15 : 

67 

Pennsylv ania. 

i 2/224 

77t 

3,233 

1 2,281 

2,387 1 


*659 

87 1 

944 

Rhode l.sland.. 

54 

32 

20 

1 24 

lOo { 

i 0 

39 


31 

South Carolina. 

t 530 

129 

833 

1 90 

26 

<k> 

26:i 

:i3 

944 

South Dakota .I 

80 

20 

1, os- 

i 40 1 

287 

42 

10 

i 

42 

Tennessee .j 

Tftxas 1 I 

278 

50 

nog 

i m 

101 1 

1 

1 100 

200 

60 

357 

Utah* _ _ 




' 




Vermont.. ... 

133 

7 

.566 

347 

47 

0 

1 ^24 

1 

84 

Virginia . 

727 

96 

3,9.58 

2,141 

154 

143 

>126 

37 

1,857 

Washington . 

493 

78 

517 

306 

20 i 

i 180 

16 

188 

West Virginia... . 

219 

77 

818 

195 

193 

‘ 71 

22 

ru)2 

Wisconsin _.......... 

1,010 

35 

157 

3,540 

1,396 

804 

42 

1 201 

4 

639 

Wyoming . 

6 

331 

125 

1 

71 

9 

' 4 

1 

9 









* Rc{)orts not received at time of going to press. 
»Reports received weekly, 

»Pulmonary 

* Kermrts received annually. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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1976 

y' 

Cmw R«(m per 1,000 Popnlmilon (Annual Basis) for the Month of April, 1927 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama.*.*. 

a96 

0.55 

6.33 

aa9 

0..30 

1.14 

1.77 

0.44 

1.47 

Arixona. 

1.94 

.34 

9.81 

.45 

1 78 

.11 

2.47 

.08 

.29 

Arkansas *. 

Oallfortila. 

6 74 

1.35 

30.91 

2.90 

2 28 

.42 

2.14 

.13 

2.04 

Colorado. 

1.70 

.86 

ia39 

.90 

7.59 

.31 

.62 

.23 

.50 

Connecticut. 

2.12 

.86 

2l42 

1.24 

3.15 

.00 

1.02 

.01 

.89 

Delaware. 

1.05 

.36 

2.70 

.45 

3.25 

.00 

.90 

.05 


District of Columbia. 

6.06 

2.50 

.61 


2.05 

.00 

2.61 

.00 

i.oo 

Florida. 

2.17 

.78 

8.01 

.69 

.45 

2.74 

1.37 

.68 

1.15 

(ieorgia.. 

.91 

. 18 

3.34 

.96 

.24 

.87 

.34 

.17 

1.00 

Idaho... 

1.30 

.30 

10.53 

.23 

2.62 

1.37 

.14 

.07 

59 

Illinois. 

Indiana *. 

1.9<1 

.76 

12.71 

3.77 

1.91 

.19 

2.36 

.07 

1.42 

Iowa..... 

.,86 

.m 

8.43 

.74 

.99 

.35 

22 

.12 

.35 

Kansas. 

Kentiickj"». 

2.92 

.32 

30.70 

1.66 

3.13 

.65 

1 23 

.05 

1.90 

Loiiisiiina 

. 31 

.71 

ZTZ 

.40 

.26 

.16 

a. 92 

.46 

.57 

Maine. 

1.90 

.34 

10. 33 

1.06 

2.21 

.02 

.86 

.23 

1.90 

Maryland. 

3.34 

1.38 

.88 

1 01 

2.17 

.00 

2 64 

.;i3 

280 

Mas^xchusetts. 

2.78 

1.09 

4.02 

4.93 

5.74 

.00 

1 67 

.07 

1.79 

Michigan. 

2.75 

1.10 

2.78 

2.62 

2.92 

.35 

1.50 

.08 

1.46 

Minnesota,... 

2.85 

.68 

3.96 


3 68 

.06 

.91 

.05 

.40 

Mississippi. 

4.79 

.33 

20 54 

3 93 

.26 

.16 

2,13 

.41 

14.05 

Missouri.! 

1 29 

.84 

.5.02 

1 79 

2.08 

.42 ! 

.89 

.06 

.97 

Montamx. j 

1.94 

.22 

2.88 

.34 

4.89 

.f>8 ; 

.56 

. 15 

.44 

Nebraska.! 

Nevada«.' 

2.20 

.22 

16.17 

2.23 

2,74 

1.08 

.27 

.05 

.56 

New Hampshire. 

1 

.29 

; 


i.7n 

.06 

i__‘ 

.05 


New Jersey. 

New Mexico».! 

”’ 4 'if 

1 . 57 

1.06 


1 4.54 


1.46 

.OS 

1 2.65 

New York.I 

’■ 2 

” 2.12 

3.82 

3 88 

5 06 

.02 

1 72 

.08 

"“i 18 

North Carolina.J 

2 09 

.27 

19 97 


.35 

.77 


.(V) 

12.97 

North Dakota. 

.63 

i . .V» 

11.92 ! 

.82 i 

6.20 

.70 

.30 

.15 


Ohio . 

17 85 

.87 

1.59 

1.53 

3.18 

.31 

1 . 2.1 

.08 

'“’i.zi 

Oklahoma *.i 

.02 

.5.1 

11 46 

.77 

J 48 

.93 

.48 

.67 

.81 

Oregon... 

1.64 

,72 

18 45 

• 1.12 

ZiYl 

1.18 

.82 


• 92 

renusylvanla. 

2.78 

.96 

4 m 

( 2.85 

2.08 

.00 

8.82 

•ii 

1.18 

Rhode Island. 

. 93 

. 55 

. 35 

.41 

j 1 83 

.00 

.67 

. 05 

.M 

South Carolina. 

3.56 

,H5 

5.49 

.60 

17 i 

.63 

1 73 

1 .22 

6.22 

South Dakota . 

1.40 1 

35 1 

18.48 

.70 

6.02 

.73 

.17 

.02 

.73 

Tennessee. 

Tn»iiR 1 

LH 6 

.24 i 

1 

3.42 

.58 

.94 

.49 

! 98 

) 

.29 

1.75 

Titah a 1 



1. 






Vermont. 

4. .59 

.24 

19.54 

j ii.98 

1.62 

.00 

s.K,3 

.63 

2.^ 

Virginia... 

3.47 

.46 

18,92 


.74 

.68 

* 60 

1 


Wasliingtoo ... 

3. M 

.61 

16.68 

! 4.03 

2.38 

1.59 

1 40 

, 12 

1. 46 

West Virginia. 

1. 67 

.55 

5.87 

1.- 

1.40 

1.38 

.51 

.16 


Wisconsin.. 

4.21 

.66 

14.76 

5.82 

3.35 

.18 

.84 

.02 

2.66 

Wyoming. 

1.77 

.30 

10.71 

0.31 

3.58 

.45 

,20 

.05 

-45 


1 Exports not roccivocl ot time of going to press, 
»Reports retx*ived weekly. 

* Pulmonary. 

«He(>orts rewivod annually. 

< Buelusivc of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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1976 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM 

CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated a^egate population 
of more than 30,690,000. The estimated population of the 91 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 29,600,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended Jvdy 9,19i7, and July 10, 1926 


I>iphthcria; 

41 States... 
97 cities.... 
Moflfiles: 

40 States .. 
97 cities.,.. 

PoUomyehus. 

41 States... 
Searl(‘t fever: 

41 States... 
97 cities.... 
Smallpox. 

41 States... 
07 cities.... 
Typhti.d fever. 
41 States,.. 
97 cities.... 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

91 cities.. 

Smallpox: 

91 cities.. 

Omaha.. 


Cam reported 


Deaih$ reported 


1927 

i 

1^26 

EstU 

mated ex- 
IHHlaacy 

1,188 

j 

i 

1 

1,048 ; 


719 

591 

609 

3,7M 

6,730 


1,153 

1,815 : 


80 i 

39 


1,692 i 

2,073 I 


589; 

734 

404 

500 1 

303 


94 

37 

48 

7S1 

775 


97 

78 

120 

360 

389 

. 

0 

1 

[ 

1. 

0 

1 

1 
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1977 


City reports for week ended Jvly 9, 1927 

The “estimated expectancy’’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the numlnsr of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases rei)orted in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the 
reports include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic 
periods are cxduded an<l the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week 
during nonopidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years os possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated cxpoclaucy. the figures are smoothed 
when necesssury to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estiiiuited expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 

' 





Chick- 
cn pox, 

C4t»ea 





Mump.,' 

wS’s ! 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division. State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

f'ases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Coses 

De*iths 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

rr- 

lN>rted 

I)orted 

ported 

ro- 

IK)rted 




ancy 







NKW KNOLAND 










Maine 










Portland.. 

76, .^3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

New Hainpshm ‘ 









('oiu'oft! . 

22,646 

83,097 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont* 









Burn*.. _ __ 

10,008 

24.089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burhugton.. ..._ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 








Boston. _ 

779,620 

128,993 

40 

41 

23 

1 

1 

111 

22 

11 

Fall Hlver. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Springfield. 

142,065 
190,757 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

Worcester.. 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Ithode l.siand 









Pawtucket.. 

69,760 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providonw. 

267,918 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

(?onnc<*ti(‘nf. 









BrnlgeiHirt.. 

(•) 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

ilartfortl.. 

160,197 
178,927 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 


a 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York; 










Buffalo _ 

! 53K,01G 

1 5.873,356 

i 316,786 

! 182,003 

12 

8 

7 


0 

11 

6 

6 

New York.. 

122 

168 

280 

u 

0 

89 

57 

63 

HiMthcstcr _ 

16 

6 

8 


0 

4 

2 

2 

Svriicuae.. _ 

33 

4 

0 


0 

100 

0 

4 

New Jersey; 


i 




2 

Camden___ 

128,642 

1 462,513 

132,020 

2 

2 

11 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark_ 

37 

8 

13 I 

1 

0 

4 

30 

6 

Trenton.... 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania: 






22 I 


26 

Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

631,663 

44 

47 

34 ^ 


1 

GO 

Pittsburgh.. 

39 

13 

30 

...---- j 

1 

103 

6 

20 

Beading 

112,707 

1 

2 

0 


0 

29 

7 

0 

EAST NOATR CENTRAL 









Ohio: 







3 



fMnetnnati , .. 

409,333 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

flovnland__ . 

936,485 1 
279,836 i 
287,380 I 

30 

17 

35 

0 ! 

0 

4 

37 

16 

(Vilumbus. .- 

7 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Toledo...... 

29 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Indiana: 








Foft. Wayne 

97,846 

368,819 

80,091 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Indianapolis. 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

3 

South Bond. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Temi Hauift , ^ 

71,071 

2,995,239 

63,923 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

lUinols: 

Dhtnago_ 

66 

62 

57 

1 

4 

41 

33 

23 

Springfield. 


0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Idiohlgan: 






6 

21 

13 

Detroit___ 

1,246,824 

130,316 

163,696 

33 

35 

38 

0 

0 

FMnt. 

4 i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

4 

Grand Itapids. 

4 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

0 


> No Mtimate made. 
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City reports for week ended J%dy ff, 1917 —Continued 




Cbick- 

onpox, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Piviskm, State, and 
city 

Population 
July L 
1023, 

estimated 

Caaea, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiiect- 

anoy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ivies- 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 

■Wisconsin: 







1 


ICenoshii. 

30,801 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Madison.. 

40,385 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mllwiuikeo.— 

102 

33 

10 

0 

0 

0 

171 

22 

Raome. 

07,707 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Siipenor.. 

30,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HTEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 









Duluth. 

110,302 

2j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

425,435 

78 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St. Paul . 

246, 001 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Iowa* 






0 

3 

Davenport.. 

.52,469 
76,411 
36,771 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 


Waterloo.-.,. 

Missouri. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Kansas (^ity. 

367,481 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

St Joseph. 

342 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis__ 

821,543 

7 

22 

0 

0 

0 

12 

29 

North Dakota: 








Fargo.. 

20,40.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(Irand Forks. 

South Dakota 

14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 


15,036 

30,127 

•> 

0 

n 

0 


0 

0 

. Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska: 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

0 

Lincoln.. 

00, Ml 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Omaha... 

211,708 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

Kansa.s; 






10 


Topeka. 

65,411 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wichita.. 

88,307 

0 

0; 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 



i 


i 

j 




Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 ! 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 j 

0 

Maryland: 









Baltimore.i 

796,290 

33 

11 

32 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Cumberland.* 

33,741 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Frederick.i 

12,035 

0 , 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dtstrlct of Columbia: 








W'^ashington__ 

407,1-00 

6 

5 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Virginia: 






3 

1 

Lynchburg. 

30,395 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk. 

(1) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kicbmond. 

180,403 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Roanoke. 

58,208 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

West Virginia: 








Charleston. 

49,010 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Wheeling. 

$6,208 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh. 

30,371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

Wilmington. 

37,061 

14 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem. 

69,031 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 1 

7 

Sopth Carolina; 






1 


Charleston. 

73.125 

0 

0 

0 

2 

fl 

3 

0 

Columbia. 

41,225 

0 

0 

0 

0 


IS 

0 

, OreenvUle. 

27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

2 

1 

04orgla: 







Atlanta. 

(‘) 

1 

1 1 

2 

.5 

e 

5 

1 

Brunswick.. 

Savannah_ 

10,809 

93,134 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Ftarlda: 








Miami-. 

0t. Petersburg...... 

09,7.54 

20,847 

94.743 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

T'ntiipa.1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

or 

1 No estimate made. 


Pneii* 

montor 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


8 

4 


0 


0 

8 

0 

I 


2 

18 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

8 

X 

1 

0 

*6 

4 

0 


a 

1 

1 


OiCiOM 


































































1979 

City repori$ for mek ended Jtdy 9,1927 —Continued 


;ritiy 20.10^ 


DlYision, State, aud 
city 

j 

Population 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mump 

<*ajes 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia* 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Chtses 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTUAL 










Kentucky; 










(Covington. 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Louisville. 

m,m 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Tennessee: 










Memphis. 

174,r«33 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 9 

7 

1 

3 

Nashville. 

130, 220 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama; 










Birmingham. 

20\ 070 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 1 

7 1 

0 

4 

Mobile. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery,. 

40. m 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

I 

WKST SOUTH ( EN'TBAl 










Aiknnsos: 







j 



Fori Smith. 

31.043 


0 







Little Kook. 

:i,2i« 

.0? 

0 

i 0 

0 ' 

0 


0 

1 

Ijouisiana: 




1 






New Orleans. 

414,493 

0! 

4 

3 

0: 

0 i 

9 1 

0 

12 

Shreveport. 

r^7, W7 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Oklfihoiiia: 










Oklahoma City. 

(') 

1 • 

1 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Texas' 


1 



1 





Oallns . 

194. 4M) 

0 ' 

2 

o 

0 


1 

J 


Oalveston. 

4\ 375 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

Houston.. 


0 . 

1 

4 


0 

0 ! 

0 

2 

Han Antonio. 

VJK 0«0 

0 1 

1 

3 

0 1 

! 


0 

0 


MOUNTAIN 


i 





p 


Montana; 


i 








Billinga. 

17,071 

0 ; 

0 ' 

0 

9 ! 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Oreat Falls. 


^ 1 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Helena. 

12.0.57 

2 1 

I 0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula . 

12,008 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho. 






1 




Boise. 

23,042 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado; 






1 




Denver... 

280,911 

19 

8 

0 


' 0 

9 

4 

4 

Pueblo . 

43,787 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

! ® 

0 

0 

1 

Now Mexico: 


1 



1 

1 




Albuquerque. 

21,000 

® i 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

2 

1 

0 

Utah: 1 


1 



t 





Salt Intake (Tty. 

130,948 

21 

3 

6 

1 

j 0 

2 

1 

3 

Nevada: 










Keno. 

i2,oa:» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

( 

2 

0 

0 

CACTFIC 

i 

1 









Witshingtrm: 

1 

1 





1 




Seattle _ _ 

(1) i 

13 

4 

2 

0 

i. 

149 

3 

‘-rTi 

S(M)kaaia_ 

108.897 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


Tacoma. 

.104,455 i 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Oregon: 










Portland. 

282,3a3 

i 

5 

5 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1 

Calffornia; 










1jO» Aoioles. 

(0 

18 

30 

22 

1 

1 

31 

1 

11 

Sacramento. 

r2.200 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

San Francisco. 

557.530 

18 

12 

3 

0 

0 

15 

£ 

3 


t No 6»tlmAto mode. 
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City reports for week ended Jvly 1BS7 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

■ 

Typhoid fever 

j 

i 

Whoop-! 


Division. State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

])orted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

i uiier- 

culosls, 

deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing^ 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

nil 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 







j 

1 




Maine: 










1 


Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

New Hampshire: 









0 

9 


Concord. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchester... 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Vermont: 








^ 1 


0 


Borre. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0; 

0 

0 

5 

Massachusetts: 










16 


Boston. 

24 

34 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

0 

186 

Pall River. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

28 

Springfield-.-- 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

32 

Worcester. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

36 

Rhode Island. 






1 



0 

0 


Pawtucket.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Providence. .. 

3 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

55 

Connecticut: 










0 


Bridgeport.... 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Hartford. 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

33 

New Haven... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


41 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York* 



1 









Biiilalo. 

10 

10 

« 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

15 

127 

New York. 

68 

135 

0 

0 

0 

» 101 

19 

13 

1 : 

102 

1,184 

}lo<'bcstcr. 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

47 

Syracuse. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

41 

New Jei-sey: ’ 







0 



0 


Camden. 

1 

4 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Newark. 

9 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

45 

90 

Trenton. 

1 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

6 

23 

Pennsylvania: ] 










26 


Philadelphia.. 1 

36 

50 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6 

0 

0 

363 

Pittsburgh_ 

14 

20 ! 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

f) 

16 

144 

Reading. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

19 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

6 

13 

0 

6 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 I 

4 

148 

('Icveland.; 

IS 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 1 

22 

182 

Columbus. 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 i 

15 

69 

Toledo. 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

19 

66 

Indiana: 



1 









Fort Wayne. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

3 

29 

Indianapolis... 

3 

1 

3 

5 

0 

1 4 

1 

a 

0 

8 

85 

South Bend -.. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Terre Haute... 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 9 

IS 

Illinois: 



1 









Chicago.. 

40 

46 

1 0 

2 

0 

42 

4 

1 

3 

119 

575 

Springfield.,.. 

Michigan: 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Detroit. 

33 

36 

3 

2 

0 

22 

4 

1 

1 1 

90 

278 

Flint. 

2 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Grand Rapids. 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

31 

Wisconsin: 












' Renosha. 

0 

0 

1 

I 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Madison. 

0 

6 

0 

! 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

15 

Milwaukee_ 

12 

11 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

IB 

105 

Racine. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Baiieriar. 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

WlOUT NORTH 
CENTRAL 












“Wi . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

21 

MinneeuKilis... 
St. Pmil. 

1 Pulmonary tubei 

13 

17 

4 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 9 

2 

or 

0 

rculosis 

7 

only. 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 0 

6 

58 
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City repatit for xoetk ended July 9, 19S7 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













tVhoop- 








Tuher- 




lug ] 
cough. 


Division, State, 

(7ases, 


CasesJ 



culosis, 

deatlis 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

estl* 

Cases 

esti* 

Cases 

Deaths 

esll 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

re 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect-iported 

ported 

expoet- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CKNTttAIr-COU. 












lOWtt 







0 





l^avcnpoft_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 


0 


Sioux City..-. 
AViiteTloo__ 

1 


0 




0 





0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 







0 



1 

Kansas Tiiy.., 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

7 

80 

Kt, Joseph. 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25 

St I/)ins. 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

' 35 

174 

North Dakota. 












Fargo . - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

0 

(Irand Forks 

0 

1 

1 

0 


I 

0 

0 


i 0 


Soutii Diikotu' 







jMwrder'ii .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Sioitx Falls, --- 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska 










Lincoln . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 

Onv.ihii.* 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Kan^'us 






To|v»l.a,. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

22 

12 

W K’hitu. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

10 

SOVTH ATLANTIC 






i 



Delrtw are: 








t 




W ilininglon... 

1 

i 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

20 












lOT 

Ualtlmore .... 

0 

i H 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

14 


1 

0 

, 50 

Diiinborlaiul... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Fredonck,, .. ' 

0 

0 ! 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of <’(>1.; 












VVa‘'hlugtoD 

6 


0 

9 

0 

15 

3 

1 

0 

17 

110 

Virginiir 


1 









12 

Lynchburg_ 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 


Kichiiionrl. 

1 

0 

ol 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

37 

Hortooke. ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

West Virginia* 1 



1 









('haruiston. ...1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Whwltng ' 

1 

2 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

(J 

^ 0 

2 

14 

North (’laroliim. 









j 


10 

Knlcigh. 

W'ilmington . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 

0 

W iTLston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 ^ 

12 

20 

South (’arolinn: 









1 

I 



('harlftSton ... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

! 0 

2 

23 

Columbia..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

I ^ 

13 

0 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

3 

Georgia; 








13 

i ^ 

8 

81 

Atlanta. 

2 

s 

3 

3 

0 

S 


Brunswick,... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

flaviinnah 

0 


0 




2 





Florida; 










27 

Miami. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


2 

i 

5 

St, Fetorsbarf. 
*rami>a.. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

6 


0 


12 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

24 

EAST SOtJTH CKH* 












TRAL 












Kentuelcy: 












Covington. 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

7T 

liouieville 

Tennessee; 

2 

i 

0 

« 

0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 


Memphis. 

1 

a 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

7i 

NiishvUle. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

20 

0 

2 

44 

Alftbomn: 











72 

12 

Birmingham.. 

Mobae!rrr.,. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

fl 

5 

1 

A 

. Montgomery,,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

tl 

\l 
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City reports for week ended July P, 1997 —-Continued 


Bcarlet fevor 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, Cases, 
and city esti> 


-Tuber-- 


©stl- Cases esti- Cases Deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- mated re- re- re¬ 
expect- ported expect- ported ported expect- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy ancy 


Whoop- 

Deaths. 

cough, 



Meningococ- lethargic 
cus meningitis enoephalitis 


FoIiomycUtis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston.. 

Rhode Island: 
Providence.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York.... 
Pennsylvania: 
PhUadelphia.. 
Plttaburgh... 


riases Deaths 




































































1983 

City rspoTti for week ended July 9y 19$7 —Continued 


July 29, im 


Pi vision, State, and city 


KAST NOttTH CKI^TIIAL 

Ohio; 

(ilevelftod. 

Oohimbus. 

Illinois* 

C’hicoKo. 

Wisconsin. 

Milwiiukeo. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minne.M>i'i: 

Duluth. 

Miniieajxilis . 
M isisoun 

Kiuisas ("ity.. 


SOUTH \TLANT10 


Ntarth rnruhna. 

K ilelKh. 

Smith r uolinn* 
(’bar lesion,. 
Oeorpin: 

Atlnntti.. 

Florida*» 

MnunJ. 


SOX'TIt CENTRAL 


Teniiossoc 

Memphis. 

Nasliville. 

Alahntna‘ 

llnmiuRham, 
Mobile. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


lUiuisiaim. 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport.., 
Teias: 

Dallas.. 

Houstun. 


MOUNTAIN 

Montaoii. 

Billings. 

Utah; 

Sait Lake City. 


pACiric 

Washington; 

Spokano. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

Calirornia; 

Los Angeles. 

Bacnunento. 

Ban Francisco. 


Meningococ¬ 
cus meningitis 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

7 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 


Lethnrgie 

encephalitis 


Coses 


Peilagra 


Deaths i Csaes 


Deaths 


Polinmychtis (iuton- 
tile iwralysls) 


esti¬ 

mated 

exjiect' 

ancy 


0 ( 
] 


(?ascs 


Deaths 


1 Typhus fever; 1 case at Tampa, FIs. 

The fdilowing table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended July 9, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 10, 1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July I, 


oom 
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1984 


1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ June 5 to Jxdy 9^ 1927—annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 » 

DIPHTHERIA CASK RATES 


Week ended— 



June 

12. 

1026 

Juno 

11, 

1027 

June 

19, 

1026 

June 

18, 

1927 

June 

26, 

1020 

Juno 

26, 

1927 

July 

3, 

1026 


July 

iO, 

1926 

July 

0, 

1927 

101 citiei5. 

130 

3 162 

113 

151 

130 

162 

3 122 

< 142 

. 

102 

‘123 

Now England. 

6g 

132 

! 78 

118 

59 

116 

64 

KS 

67 

•92 

•Middle Atlantic. 

156 

248 

125 

217 

152 

270 

164 1 

212 

120 

197 

East North Central. 

146 

126 

131 

142 

162 

132 

117 

? 125 

106 

102 

West North Central. 

234 

81 

160 

70 

102 

46 

125 

60 

93 

*39 

South Atlantic. 

60 

3124 

67 

118 

45 

107 

82 j 

143 

65 

•86 

East South Central. 

2<J 

i 20 

16 

41 

10 

36 

»22 1 

10*21 

5 

41 

West South Central. 

47 

46 

43 

55 

43 

67 

47 

» 125 

43 

»» 62 

Mountain. 

128 

360 

146 

207 

118 

153 

165 

»> 120 

118 

108 

Pacific. 

158 

126 

102 

1 115 

i 

131 

113 

129 

76 

179 

86 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

930 

3 426 

749 

361 

619 

302 

•461 

♦ 276 

314 

‘196 

New England. 

658 

457 

493 

406 

425 

327 

318 

341 1' 

245 

•322 

Middle Atlantic. 

703 

200 

586 

281 

477 

247 

314 

201 >1 

211 

154 

East North Central. 

1,026 

205 

1,003 

261 

838 

214 

739 

’215 j 

481 

182 

West North Central. 

2 , o:.i 

373 

i.2f14 

248 

942 

216 

605 

204 ;i 

417 

•88 

South Atlantic. 

1,003 

*851 

8iK 

694 

695 

531 

432 

447 1 

291 

•249 

Bast South Central.f 

1,301 

168 

693 

132 

610 

132 

M28 

: ‘•85 1; 

284 

76 

West South Central. 

125 

424 

77 

268 

95 

130 

52 

; 151 *! 

47 

H 116 

Moimtain. 

021 

566 

702 

342 

793 

450 

437 

1 »* 605 1; 

264 

135 

Pacific. 

580 

1,139 

597 

971 

482 

1 

843 

458 

1 775 1 

1 ii 

335 

539 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities......... 

260 

*241 

233 

198 

212 

190 

‘ 170 

* 130 

127 

‘100 


New England.. 

255 

323 

203 

265 

236 

237 

186 

221 

158 

•182 

Middle Atlantic... 

195 

287 

222 

224 

210 

223 

188 

149 

129 

128 

East North Central___ 

333 

247 

273 

216 

163 

251 

209 

187 

3135 

145 

91 

West North C'cntral.. 

627 

195 

484 

357 

159 

270 

89 

206 

•94 

South Atlantic.. 

158 

3110 

130 

82 

151 

96 

65 

82 

63 

•56 

East South Central.... 

78 

66 

47 

71 

47 

82 

*66 

U59 

52 

46 

West South C'Cn^al_ 

86 

34 

69 

8 

80 

38 

60 

u 17 

84 

«43 

Mountain. 

118 

719 

128 

665 

118 

441 

91 

1*294 

55 

117 

VwAfic . 

236 

204 

214 

181 

168 

139 

150; 

86 

121 

60 






1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
eum reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1920 and 1927, respectively. 

* Greenville, 6. C., not included. 

»Covington, Ky., not included. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind., Montgomery, Ala., Fort Smith, Ark., and Helena, Mont., not Included. 

* Bridgeport, Conn., Sioux City, Iowa, Savannah, Qa., and Fort Smith, Ark., not iiMduded, 

* Bridgeiiort. Conn., not included. 

7 Indianapolis, Ind., not inclnded. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

’ Savannah, Oa., not included. 

M Montgomery, Ala., not Included. 

It Fort Smith, Ark., not Included. 

Helena, Mont., not included. 



































1985 


July 29.1927 


Summary of weeMy reports from citieSf June B to July 9, 1927—annual rates 
per 100^000 popidationf compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



June 

12, 

10116 

June 

11* 

1927 

' June 
i 10, 

; 1020 

June 

18. 

1927 

! June 

1 less 

June 

25, 

1927 

July 

3, 

1920 

July 

2, 

1927 

July 

10, 

1926 

July 

1927 

101 cities. 

16 

*20 

11 

19 

! 16 

10 

*11 

U3 

7 

M6 

New England.. 

0 

0 

t 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

T2ast North (’'entr.'iK-. 

12 

21 

10 

21 

14 

12 

10 

>4 

1 7 

15 

West North f'entral. 

2S 

32 

! 32 

30 M 44 

5H 

26 

38 

1 28 

•>33 

South At lain u' . 

37 

>20 

i 30 

36 

' 2tl 

2il i 

1 H 

IS 

: 9 

>24 

Ea‘«t South Otttral . 

52 ! 

107 

10 

56 

u 


1 3 38 

n 21 

; 0 

51 

West South f’cntral. ' 

34 j 

8 1 

1 2#*. 

1.3 

13 1 

1| 21 

uTs 

‘ 4 

i»0 

iMountain .-.i 

40 ! 

27 i 

1; 27 

M 

1 

! ‘^'0 , 

,| 'hi 


I 9 

15 

VM'if\v .1 

51 ; 

1 

92 ' 

i 

LJ!: 

65 

! 32 

! 

i 21 1 

) \ 

19 

i__:j 

' 24 

73 


TYPilOID FKVEK ('\SK KATES 


101 citie.« . 

1 

1^! 

>11 

1 i 

1 ; 

13 ij 

12; 

n!' 

3 in 

< 1.5 1 

13 

M7 

New Fnglrmd . 

t 

17 


i 10 ■ 

13 'i 

9 1 

2 il 

12 

" 1 

9 

^15 

Middle At hint io . 

...1 

6 ' 

ti 

i 9 1 

6 i 

10 1 

4 i; 

11 

0 i 

7 

8 

East North (’cutr vl _ 

.. t 

4 i 

7 

! 3 1 

8 !| 

^ i 

6 

5 

^5 1 

5 

5 

West North t'eniral _ 

! 

6 I 

H 

i in i 

0; 


f. i' 

10 

8 1 

10 

MO 

South Alhnia* _ 


2»J ' 

3 Ik 

! 2H 

27 I 

30 i 

^0 ij 

35 i 

22 ‘ 

43 

>36 

.South t'fmtrnl _ 


,57 1 

41 i 

; 21 

h2 " 

36 ■ 

Cl !* 

* 12t» ! 

»'» 134 1 

52 

1 163 

West South (’emrul ... 

.. ! 

52 

3i 

1 20 

3H ’{ 

30 i 

21 ii 

I 

7S I 

> 20 

n 17 

Mount am. 

j 

9 ' 

0 

1 0 . 

IS '! 

0 1 

18 

27 

»i9 i 

0 1 

18 

PuclUc. 


'll 

21 

1 H • 

..m. 

16 i 

8 

21 

1 10 ( 

i 

1 13 i 

10 


IN'FIA'ENZV DEATH KATES 


95 ciliLV. 

! 

.1 

10; 

! 

*6 j. 

7 1 




HI 

Ml 


'1 

>5 3 1 

4 

»»3 

New' England .. 

J 

12 j 

0 I' 

9 

> i; 

0 


5 ii 

«-* 


,j 

7 

5 2 

Middle Allantu*,... 

-j 

9 ! 

! 

9 i 

5 n 

6 


6 

7 


2 il 

1 

4 

East North (’emral . 


10 ' 



5 1) 

;t 


5,1 



M3 I 

7 

A 

We.st North ('ontral. 

1 

4 

4 j 

4 ! 

2 

6 


10 ,> 

s 


' 

0 

0 

South Athuitie . 

I 

6 ' 

2 9 i 


? i' 

6 

i 

2 |> 

H I 

[ 

6 ! 

0 

>4 

East South (''oulral . 

( 

36; 

10 j 

in ' 

.5 i! 



2.' [j 

M) 1 


1-0 1 

16 

15 

West South (’em ml. 

1 

H ! 

2*i •; 

22 

37 i. 

22 


4 !, 

13 

j 

4 i 

4 


Mount uin. 

-i 

1 

9 i. 

0 , 

9 1; 

0 


27 i, 

9 


>3 9 

0 

0 

Pan tie. 


h I 

1 

7 i 

4 1 

“li 

0 


10 j, 

4 1 


3 *i 
! 

4 

> 3 


J’NKrMONIA DEATH R VTKS 


95 cities. 

95 

>94 |l 

87 

87 ' 

73 ' 

74 

>75 

»7a 

1 

67 

»‘60 

Now England. 

101 

88 {! 

87 

107; 

68 ; 

M. 

02 

hO 

'm 

fiOO 

Middle Atlantic. 

no 

112 i 

95 

96 ( 

8,3 , 

85 

‘0 

71 

73 

64 

Eaal North Central. 

87 

93 

74 

86 : 

60: 

71 

61 

>79 

65 

49 

West North Central. 

59 

50 1 

74 

48 1 

44 

52 

38 

77 

53 

54 

South Atlantic. 

96 

*6.5 H 

112 I 

61 

95 1 

40 

89 

57 

72 

>59 

East South e'en! ml . 

124 

112 i: 

98 

71 j 

124 1 

56 

» 121 

‘P 102 

119 

82 

West South C-entral. 

88 

103 ii 

66 

95 

71 1 

43 

53 

73 

Kl 

»99 

Mountain. 

82 

90 t, 

100 

m 

109 

54 

46 

»92 

36 

99 

PociAc. 

67 1 

1 

83 j! 

74 

, 

100 1 

' li 

"! 

131 

42 

69 

53 

65 


» Greenville. R. C . not included. 

»Oovinufton, Ky„ not Included. , 

* Indlanupolis, Ind., Montgomery, Ale., Fort Smith, Ark , and Helena, Mont., not included, 

* Bridgeport, Conn., Sioux (7I1;y, lowu, Savannah, Ga , and Fort Smith, Ark., not included, 

* Bridgeport. Conn., not included 
t IndlanapolLs, Iiid., not indudcHl. 

» Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

* Savannah, Ga., not Included. 

Montgomery, Ala., not included. 

** Fort Smith, Ark„ not included. 

Heleoa, Mont., not included. 













































July 20,1927 


1986 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupj approximated as of July i, 19^0 and 19^7, respectively 


Group of cities 


I Number 
! of ritiea 
reporting 
cases 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 


Aggregate population ofj.Ai 
cities reporting oases 

1006 


Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 


1927 


Total. 

New Knglond. 

Middle Atlantic.-. 
East Noith ('entrai. 
West North (’entrai. 
South Atlantic-- - - 
East South ('entrai- 
West South Central. 

Mountaiu. 

Padfle .. 


101 


95 


30,443.800 


30,986,700 


29,783,700 


30,295,900 


12 

10 

16 

12 

21 

7 

8 
9 
6 


12 

10 

16 

10 

20 

7 

7 

9 

4 


2 , 211,000 

10,457.000 

7,650,200 

2,585,600 

2,799,500 

1,008.300 

1,213,800 

572,100 

1,946,400 


2,245,900 
10,567,000 
7,810,000 
2,626,600 
2,878,100 
1,023,500 
1,243,300 
580,000 
1,991,700 


2,211,000 

10,457,000 

7,650,200 

2.470.600 
2,757,700 
1,008,300 

1.181.600 
572,100 

1,475,300 


2,245,900 

10,567,000 

7,810,600 

2,510,000 

2,835,700 

1,023,500 

1,210,400 

580,000 

1,512,800 













FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAR EAST 

Reports Jor weeks ended June 25 and July 2, 1927 .—The following 
reports for the weeks ended June 25 and July 2, 1927, were trans¬ 
mitted by the Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secre¬ 
tariat of the League of -Nations, located at Singapore, to the head¬ 
quarters at Geneva: 

Week ended June 25^ 1927 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

o 

Deaths 

S 

u 

Deaths 

S 

3 

o 

to 

5 

0 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oylon ('olombo^. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j French Indo-China— 







British India. 







! Continued. 







Karachi. 


0 


0 

1 

0 

, Tourane.. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Bombav.! 


5 


0 

37 

24 

Haiphong_ . 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

e 

Negaf>atuiu. 


0 


0 

0 

1 

1 China. 







Macliits.. 


0 


3 

1 


1 ('anton. 

0 

0 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

f^nlcutta.... 


0 


31 

27 

21 

Hong Kong_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Ba.ssein . 


7 


1 

0 

0 

Manchuria’ 







liaogoon.. 


3 


1 

7 

3 

! Mukden. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Slain, Bangkok. 

0 

0 

4 

^ 1 

2 

0 

' Changchun-_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Frendi Indo-('hlna. 







Japan. Nagasaki.' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Saigon and Cholon.. 

0 

0 I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

: fiRypt. Port Said. 

2 

1 0 

t 

1 ° 

1 

1 “ 

0 

0 


1 One plague-infected rat was fmind during the week 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towms indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox w'as reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Arabia. -Jeddah. 

/ro^.—Basra. 

Persia.—Mohammemii, Beoder<Abbas. Bushire, 
Liogah. 

British /ndta.—Vixagapatani. Chittagong. Cochin, 
Tutioorin, MouUnein. 

Portitgum /ndla.—Nova Goa. 

Federates Malag Staiet.—Vort Swetteubani. 

Straits SetUeinents.Singapore^ Penang. 

Butch Bast /ndMs.—Batavia, Banjermasln, Sa« 
bang, Pontianak, Sotnarang, Menado, (''horibon, 
Makassar, Balikpapati, Padang, Falembang, 
Surabaya, Belewan-Deli. 

Sarawak.^ -Kuching. 

British North Boraro.—Sandakan, JesseUon, Ku- 
dal, Tawiio. 

PoHtigum P»mor.—I>lUy. 

Philippine /s/oiula.—Mapila, Iloilo. Jolo, (^obUt 
Zamboanga 

CW«a.--Anioy, Bhangtini, Tientsin, Tsingtao. 

Macao. 

Formosa, -Kooluag, Takao. 

CAotrn.-Chemulpo, Fuaan. 

ifoncAuno.—Ylngkow, Antung. Harbin. 

A’'worrti*ng.““Port Arthur, Ualren. 

Japan.—Yokohanm.Niigata, Bhlmonooeki, MojI, 
Tsoruga, Kobe. Osaka, Hakodate. 


AUSTRALASK AND OCEANIA 

Ausfraita -Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Kockhaiopton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Caims. 

Netr Guinea —Port Moresby. 

Neuf Britain Mandated Territory.— Vii\bm\ and 
Kokopo. 

New 7ealand —Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Stt moo.—Apia 
New Caledonia.-Souniei 
Fiji - - Suva 
//oiroh,—Honolulu 
iSortfly Islands. -Papeete 

AVRICA 

Egypt —Smz, Alexandria. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—VoTt Sudan, Buakln. 

Bnfrro.—Massaua 

French .S^ennaWond.—Djibouti. 

Brilish Somaliland.—horbera 
Italian Somofilond,—Mogadiscio. 

Zon 2 ibflr.—Zanzibar. 

Kenya —Mombasa. 

Tanganyika ™ Dar-cs-SalAain. 

Seychelles - Victoria. 


(1987) 


50830°—27-4 






















July 2d, 192T 


1988 


AFKiCA—continued 


ArBicA>-continucd 


Poriagum East wi/rica.—Moaambique, Belra, 
1 Jourenco-M arques. 

Uniom of South Africa —East London, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Cape Town, Durban. 
i?etxnfon .—Saint Denis. 


JfawrjtitM.—Port Louis. 

.A£«ia^<iacar.—^4iiiiniga> Tamatavo, 

Suarez. 

AMKKICA 


Panama —Colon, Panama. 


X)loig;o- 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from: 

Aden, Perim. 

Didck E&U Jndus —Samarieda, Tarakan. 

Union of Socialwt Soviet ArpuiiWfs.—Vladivo.stok:, 

Belated information: 

Week ended June 18: Canton, Pondicherry and Karfkal, nfl. 

Movement of infected ships: 

Singapore. S. Rohna has arrived from Kegapatam with smallpox cases among coolies. 


Week ended July 1927 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Choim 

SlBUll- 

I>ox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

!<'holcra 

L _.j 

Bm all¬ 
pox 

1 

u 

Deaths 

w 

r 

u 

M 

X] 

i, 

Q 1 

1 _ ’ 

I 

0 

m 

1 i 
® ! 

I 

u 

1 

v> 

1 

«! 

i ^ 

m 1 
JQ i 

g j 

« i 

1 

u 

1 

Ceylon* Colombo ‘. 

2 

2 

01 

a \ 

3 

0 

French Indo-C’hinu: 







British India. 







Saigon and Cbolon.. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

liombav.. .. 




8 

28 

18 

Tourauo. 

0 

0 

1 2 

1 

0 

0 

Iscgapatiiin. 




i 2 

1 ! 

0 

China: Hong Kong. ... 

1 0 ' 

0 

t) 

0 

2 

2 

Miidjus.,... 


‘ 0 


0 

8 I 

8 

1 Manchuria. Mukden... 

1 d 

0 

{) 

0 

1 

0 

\T 2 ugapata 111 __ 


(1 


0 

4 

1 

: Jiitian* Nagasaki. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

d 

('alcutiii. 


0 


21 

Id 

11 

! Egypt- 







BiiShcki.. 


2 


2 

0 

0 

Alexandria_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

Uangcirai.... 


4 


0 

7 

3 

Suez. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

Slam: Bangkok. 

'o 

0 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

1 






1 

1 



» One plague-infccted rut has been found during the week. 


* Telegraphic reports from the followiQR maritime towns indicated that no case 
of pLigue, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Arabia —Jeddah, Aden, Pcrim. 

Basra. 

Perm —Mohammorah, Ueiidcr-Abbtu?, Bxishtpe, 
Llngah. 

. hriiMh /»d/a.—Karachi, ChiUagouf, Cochin, 
Tutlcoiiu, Moulrnein. 

Portuguese India —Nova Ooa. 

Federated Malay States. —Port SwettenliauL 
Straiis Singapore, Pciisag. 

Dutch East Indies.—Bui&vmf Banjormasif}, Pon- 
tianak, Semnrang, Menado, Cheribon, Makassar, 
Balikpapan, Padijiig, Palenibang, Surabaya, 
Bclawan-Doli, Samannda, Tarakan. 
j&’oroiirflft.—Kuching, 

British North Borneo.—Sandakan, Jessclton, 
El^dat, Tawao. 

French Indo- CAina.—Haiphong. 

Pifftugv4»e 3T(-mor.—Dilly. 

Philippine /siorufs.—Manila, llotto, lolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 

CAinc.—Canton, Amny, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Tsingtao. 

Macao. 

i^orwosc.—Keelung, Takao. 

CAosrn.—Chemulpo, Futan. 

Manchuria.’-’■yingkovr, Antung, Changchun, 
Harbin. 


ASIA—coiitinuod 

Ktc'eftlua^.—Port-Arthur, Dasreo. 

Japan —Yokohama, Niigata, Sbimonosicki, Mojlif 
Tsuruga, Kobe, Oaakn, Hakodate. 

AUHIRALABIA AKR OCKAXU 

Attsfreffo.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rookhatnx«ton, Tdwnsvllle, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Ttmrsday Island, 
Cairns. 

Neif> Ouinca.^Twt Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated fVrrlfor^.—Eabaal sod 
Kokopo. 

New Fmhrnd.—Attckland. Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Somott.—Apia. 11 

New Caledonia.— Noumea. 

FCfi.-Suva. 

J/awaif.—Honolulu. 

Society /sland*.—Papeete. 

AFltlCA 

Egypt.—Tort Said* 

AnolthEemMnn 3ttdan.—Port Sadim, SuakiA. 

Eritrea.-- Masiwusa, 

French ^fomohland.—DJiboirtl* 

















1989 




ArsiCA-^ontlnuecl 

IfrHisk ^omaUMnd.—Berbora. 

Italian Somaliland.—Moghdificio, 

Zan zibar .—Zanzibar. 

Kenya. —Mombasa. 

Tanganyika. -'Dar'es-Salaam. 

Slgj^ckcWw.—Victoria, 

Poriuguese Eatt u4/r<ca.—Mozambique, Bcira, 
.lOuron^'Marques. 


APEfCA—continued 

Union of South Africa.—Essi London, Port Elisa¬ 
beth, Capo Town, Durban. 

Eeunion.—Saint Denis. 

Mauriliue.—Port Louis. 

Madagaeear.—Maixinga, Tamatavo, Di^go- 
Suarez. 

AMRRIGA 

Panoma.—-Colon, Panama. 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from: 

Aranda: Kamaran. 

Dutch EaiU Indies: Babang. 

Union of Socialist Sorirt Republics: Vladivostok. 


CANADA 


Communicahle disemes—Two weeks ended July 9, 1927 ,—The 
Canadian ministry of health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the two weeks ended 
July 9, 1927, as follows: 


WEEK ENDED JULY 2, iy27 


Di.scaao 

Nova 

Scotia 

2 £ g 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Bask- 

atclio- 

wan 

Alt>orta 

Total 

Ccrobroapinal favor. ___ 




1 




] 

Influenza —. -__ 

6 







6 

rtn««phahtlii_ _ _ _ _ 


.. . 


1 




1 

PollORiyolitis... 




1 




* 1 

Smallpox..... 

_t_ 


34 

3 

1 

10 

48 

Typhoid fever..... 

4 

8 

75 

26 

1 

1 

1 1 

116 


WEEK EFDED JULY 9, 1927 


Cerebrospinal fever____ 



1 


1 

. ; 1 


2 

Influenza_ . _-_...._ 

i 3 






0 

TxAthiirgieflncRph&litfe 





.' 1 


1 

Smallpox.... 





! 

14 

26 

Tyi>hoid fever___ 


4 

66 

4 

i !_ 

1 

79 



1 

1 


! 




Communicahle diseases — Quebec—Week ended July 9, 1927 ,—The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended July 9, 1927, as follows: 


1 

Diseaae 

Cases 

1 Disease 

Cases 

Oerehrniiphial ntAnlngltfe 

1 

1 

* Scarlet fever____ 

80 

Ohieken pox .. . _ 

12 

■ Smallpox_____ 

6 

Diphtheria 

43 

1 Tuberculosis____ 

U 

(lerniRn mefuilM 

6 

' Typhoid fever.... 

66 

Influenza_ ..... 

2 


13 

Measles. 

37 

j Whooping cough.. . 







































1990 


Typhoid fever — Montreal—January 8-Jvly 16, The foUow- 

table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Coses 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Oases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927. 

3 

1 

Apr. 16,1927. 

175 

38 

Jan. 15,1927. 

4 

3 

Apr. 23| 1927. 

125 1 

43 

jail, 1927. 

1 

2 1 

Apr. 30^ 1927....... 

105 

23 

Jan. 29,1927_ 

a 

1 1 

M&y 7,1927. 

100 

10 

Fob. 5, 1927 . 

1 

0 

May 14,1027. 

367 

10 

Feb. 12,1027. 

0 

0 

MavftilHw? _ 

770 

20 

Feb. 19, 1927 . 

1 

2 

May 28,1927. 

353 

38 

I'cb. 20,1927 . 

1 

' 11 
1 ! 

Jnne 4,1927. 

239 

37 

Mar. 5,1927. 

9 

June 11,1927. 

128 

80 

Mar. 12, 1927 _ _ _ 

203 

4 il 

June 18,1927. 

86 


Mar. 19,1927. 

3Ki 

14 !l 

June 25,1927. 

75 

23 

Mar. 20,1927 . 

508 

22 i' 

July 2,1927... 

60 

21 

Apr. 2, 1027^. 

M9 

4K i 

Jtilv to. 1927_ 

52 

10 

Apr. 9,1927. 

380 

40 |i Jiilv 10. 1027_.. 1 

30 

4 


1 

i; 

i 




EGYPT 

Plague—June 4-22, 1927. —Plague has been reported in ICgypt as 
follows: Week ended June 10,1927—two cases, of which one occurred 
at Alexandria; June 22, 1927—one fatal case, septicemic, at Port 
Said. 

Summary—January 1-June 10,1927. —During the period January 
1 to June 10,1927, 42 cases of plague were imported in Egypt, as com¬ 
pared with 66 cases rei)orted for the corresponding period of the 
year 1926. 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Cliichen pox — Glasgow—May 1-28, 1927 .—During the four weeks 
ended May 28, 1927, chicken pox was reported still prevalent, with 
796 registered cases at Glasgow, Scotland. 

ITALY 

Undulant (Mediterranean) fever — Florence. —The occurrence of un- 
dulant, or Mediterranean, fever has been reported at Florence, Italy, 
as follows: Week ended May 28,1927, cases, 4; week ended June 18, 
1927, cases, 2. 

LIBERIA 

Yellow fever — Monrovia, — June 5-18, 1927. —During the weeks 
ended Juno 11 and 18, 1927, three cases of yellow fever were re¬ 
ported at Monrovia, Liberia. 

‘ SENEGAL 

Yellow fever — M’Bour—June 15-16, 1927. —Two fatal cases of 
yellow fever were reported at M’Bour, Senegal, occurring June 16 
and 16, respectively. The cases occurred in Syrians. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicahle diseases — June, 1927 .—During the month of June, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Islond and disease 


Cases 


Kemarks 


St. Thomas end Bt. John: 
Oonoooociis infection.. 

Syphilis.. 

Tumrculosis.. 

Uncinariasis. 

St. Croix. 

Dysentery. 

Filariasis. 

Leprosy. 


1 

4 Sec*ou(Iary, 2. 

3 (-hronic, pulmonary, 
imported 

1 Necator aniericanus. 

I Kntamebic 
6 Bancrofti 
1 


One 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered iw complete or final as re^rds either 
the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which report are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended July 29, 1927 > 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

! Remarks 

China: 

Swatow. 

June 5-11_ 



Prevalent 

India. 




May I.V28, 1927. (hwas, 15,529; 
deaths. 9,080. 

Bombay.. 

May 29-June4_ 

June 5-11. 

1 

1 

Calcutta... 

43 

22 

Rangoon... 

_do. 

1 

1 


Indo-C'hina (French). 

Saigon... 

May 28~June3_ 

June 7.. 

3 

2 


Philippine Islands. 

Bulacon Province. 

1 


At Mambog, Malaios. 

Two suspect rases, I^eyte Pro¬ 
vince, May 20; one suspect case, 
Masbate Province, May 23, 
1927. Awaiting confirmation. 

May 29-Juno 4, 1927 ('ases, 6; 
deaths, 5 

Apr. 1 June 4, 1927. Castes, 481; 
deaths, 328, 

Leyte Province - 

Palo. 

May 18.—- 

1 


Siam.. 

1 

1 


Bangkok. 

1 

May 30-June 4_ 

3 

1 



PLAGUE 


Egypt,... 




Alexnndria_ _ 

June 4-10 _ 

1 


Port Bald , „, _ 

June 22. 

1 

1 

District— 

Biba. 

lune 4-10_ 

1 


Greece.. 

May 1-31--. 

1 

i 

India _ 




1 

1 

i 

May 29-Juno 11-.- 
June 5-11__ 

8 

5 

Rangoon. 

6 

5 

Java: 

Batavia.. 

May 29-Juno 11*.. 
May 22-28. 

27 

27 

Rnat Jfive and Madura 

6 

6 

SeneaaL__ 




Daimr. 

Juno 20-26.....---- 

5 

3 

RufifUtM---... 

.....do.... 

16 

15 

Thlea. 

.do.--—_ 

8 

4 




1 ___ — _ 


Juno 4-22, 1927’ Cases, 3; deaths, 
1 

Bepticeinic. 

At Nana, 

May 15-28, 1927: Cases, 15,073; 
deaths, 3,458. 


Province. 

June 20-26, 1927* In throe interior 
districts, mes, 17; deaths, 5. 

In the suburlis of Guindcl and 
Tivaouane. 

Including Pout. 


^ From medioal officers of the Public Health Service, American oousuls, and other sources. 























































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLlMEK, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Beiports Received Daring Week Eluded July 29, 1927—ConUnued 


SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

1 

Algeria* 

1 




Oran. 

June 21-30. 

8 



British Houtb Africa 





Northern Rhodesia. 

May 28-Jime 3_ 

31 


Native. 

Canada. 

_ 


Juno 26-July 9, 1927: CaseUi 73. 

Alberta.. 

June 20-July 9_ 

24 



Manitoba.___ 

.do. 

3 



■Winnipeg.1 

July 0--15. 

3 i 



Ontaiio.! 

June 26-July 9_ 

46 

_ ...1 



July . 

6 

• 


Toronto. 

Jiiue Sft-July 10... 

4 



Quebec. 

July 3-9. 

0 



Saskatchewan. 

June 2(5' July 2_ 

1 



China* 





Hong Kong. 

Afanchuriu-- 

June 15-11.! 

1 

2 

i 


Otiangchun. 

AJay 30 June 5_ 

1 



Fushun. 

.do. 

1 



Egypt: 1 





Alexandria. 

Juno 11-17.i 

1 



Cairo. 

Jan, 22-28. 

3 



Fiance; 


8 



Pans. 

May 2WJune 20.-. 

2 


Great Britain: 





Kngland and "Wales - 





Cardiff . 

June 20-July 2 _- 

2 



NewtMStle-on-Tyne _ 

. do . 

1 



Scotland—- 





Dundee . 

. do . 

1 



Greece . 

India . 

May 1-31. 

3 

1 

May 15-28. 1927: CaseSi 1^ 

Bombay .. 

May 28-Juno 11.— 

75 

49 ! 

deatliSf 794. 

Calcutta . 

June 0-11 . 

44 

35 


Aladras . 

; Juno 12-18 . 

1 i 



Rangoon ___-_ 

June 5-11--*—-... 

8 ! 

4 


Poland . 

Portugal 

May 1-14 . 

3 ; 



Lisbon . 

June 12-July2 _ 

1 

1 1 


Siam . 

May 29-June 4 _ i 

2 


Apr. I-June 4, 1397: Cases, 6g; 




deaths. 21. 

TYPHUS FEVEK 

Algeria: 





Oran .. 

Juno 21 30 . 

8 



Egypt: 





Cairo . 

Jan. 1.V21 . 

1 



Greece ____ 

Alay 1-31 . 

11 



Palestine: 





Safad. 

Juno 14-20_ 

2 



Poland. 

May 1-14--. 

244 

19 


YELLOW FEVER 

Liberia: 





Monrovia... . . . _ _ 

Juno fkl8-... 

8 



. 

Juno 16-16. 

3 

2 

In Syrians. 
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€mLmA, PhAem, smavlpok, typhus peyhr, and mhhmr 

FEVER—Con tinned 

HeiKNrtiflr Recefred frotit Xme 25 to Jolr 22, f227 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 





Amoy..-. 

May 22-28. 

1 

1 


Bwatow ..... 

May 16-28.. 

7 

8 


India . 

Apr. 17-May 14--, 



(rases. 14,805; deaths, 7,397. 

Bombay,___........_ 

May 8-14. 

t 1 


Calciilta_...__ 

May 8-June 4_ 

[ 319 

20 i 


Karachi. 

May 29-Juiie4_ 

1 

1 


Rangoon __ 

May 8-June 4....- 

8 

6 


India. French Settlements in.-J 

Mar. 3(^Apr. 39.. , 

4 

2 


Indo-Chinn (French). j 




Saigon.i 

Apr. 30-May J7... 

IM 

90 

Incluillnc; Cholon. 

Siiim _ _ j 

May 1-28. 



Coses 101; dcatlis, 43. 

Bangkok.! 

_do. 

23 

6 



PLACUB 


Argentina- 

Formosa. 

Axores 

St Michaels Island. 

Brilish East Africa. 

Kenya. 

Tanga n> ika.. 

Uganda. 

U«. 

Canars'^ Islands- 

I^gunn District- 

Tejlna. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

Ei?ypt . . 

Alexandria. 

Wem-Souof__ 

Tania I>istrict. 

,lreoce 

Patras... 

India.. 

Hombay. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon. 

lodo-China (French). 

Iraq. 

Baghdad.. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura— 
rasoeroean Residency 

Surabaya.. 

Madagascar.. 

Province*” 

Atnbosltra.. 

Antisinitie__ 

Miartaiirhro (Itsay)... 

Moramanga.. 

Tananarive. 

Tananarive Town. 

Peru. 

Departments— 

Ica... 

Lambayeque. 

Libertad... 

Lima... 

Lima City. 

Benegal. 

Baol. 

Quindel. 

Medina 


Tlvaouanc. 


Regiorted July 6_ i 

May 15-Juiie 3—j 

Apr. 24-May 7— 

Mar 29”ACtty 7_ 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 .. 
Mar. 27~May 14. 


June .. 

May l”Jurie 4. 
May 21-27..,. 
June 4-10. 

_do.. 

_do. 


May 3P-June 11. 
Apr. 17-May 14. 

J^lay 8-2?? _ 

May 1 21..._ 

May H-June4._- 
Apr. 1-May 10. . 

Apr S-16. 

May 1-28. 


May 9. 

Apr. 17-May 7.. 


Mar. BhApr. 15. 

-do. 

_do. 

_do. 

.....do. 

-do. 

Apr. 1-May SI., 


Apr. 1-30. 

.....do. 

Apr. 1-May 31-.- 

.do. 

Apr, 1*30,.,. 

May 2S-Jtioe 19,, 

June 2-19, .. 

.do. 

Juno 13-19. 

May 23”June 19... 

.do .. 

June 2-19. 


138 

72 


32 

« 

32 

8 

102 


14 

m 

121 

67 


61 


Plague rats, 4. 

Cases, 1. Total from Jan. I- 
May 27, 1927: ('aees, 405 cor- 
resrKinding period, 192J. Caaea^ 
43 


('ases, 5,584; doaths» 4.121. 


Province. 

Out bleak reported at Ngadi 
wono 

Alar. T«-Apr 15,1927: Oases, 184; 
deaths, 168. 


Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 


Cases, 60; deaths, 30. 


« From m,dlcal offlwrs of the Public Hcokh fieryiw, Ajwrican consuls, and otlw sonrws. 
tooelved from January 2 to Juno *4, IWT. am Public Health Reporta tor Juno M. 1027. 'I he tabli* 
dexnie diseases are terminated scinrannuuUy amt new tables begun. 


ForT«|)«fts 
! of epl* 
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CfiOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEE, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 22, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam...-....! 

Apr. 1-May 2l_ 


mm 

Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok___ 

May &-14-I.. 

1 


TunisiaT-.... 

Reported May 20.. 

Mayi.vid. __ 

15 


In districts of Sfax and Susa, 

Turkey: 

Constantinople_ 

1 

wBSm 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Maraisburg district.... 

May 1-14___ 

2 

2 

Native. 



1 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria _ 

Apr. 21-May 10... 
May 11-20-___ 

168 

4 

31 

3 

7 


Native. 

Cases, 100. 

Cases, 7. 

Cases, 54. 

Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Present 

Do. 

Alastrim. 

Cases, 12; deaths, 3. 

Cases, 66. 

Cases, 962. 

1 

Apr. 17-May 14, 

” Algiers... 


Oran,.. ..... 

May 21-June 20... 

May 22-June 11... 

Apr. 24-May 14... 
Mar. 2^May 7_ 


Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Briti^ East Africa: 

Kenya. 

Tanganvika . _ _ 

3 

14 

22 1 

British South Africa 

Northern Rhodesia_ 

Apr. 30'May 6_ 

June 5'25_ 

1 

Canada ... 


Alberta.. _ 

June 12-26. 

1 24 

5 

2 


Calgary _ _ 

June 12-25. 


British iJolumbia— 

Vancouver_ 

May 23-2#. 


Manti/iha _ ____ 

! June 5-25. 


Winnipeg... 

Juno 12-July 7_ 

June 5-25. 

« 


Ontario........... 



June 12-July 0- 

June 10-25. 

28 

4 

1 

15 


Toronto.. 


Quebec . . 

June 10-25. 


Saskatchewan _ 

June 12-25_ 


Ce5don.. 

May 1-7. 


China: 

Amoy... 

May 8-28. 

1 


Chefoo_- 

May 8-14. 


Foochow. 

.do.. 



Hong Kong. 

May 8-June 4. 

11 

11 

Manohuna'-> 

Anshan... 

May 22-28. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 

11 

354 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Changchun. 

May 15-28. 

.i 

Dairen . 

May 2-8... 

3 

Fushun. 

May 15-June 4_ 

May 22-28. 

Mukden .. 


Ssupingkai. 

May 8-14. 


Tientsin. 

May 8-28. 


Chosen. 

Chinnampo. 

Feb. l-Apr.30.... 

Apr. 1 'May 31_ 

Apr. 1-30. 

84 

Fusan . 


Gensan.. 

May 1-31. 


Seiahin... 

Apr. 1-30 . 


Curasao. 

May20-June4.-. 
May 7-27. 


Rgypt. 


Alexandria. 

May 21-27. 

3 

1 

France. 

Apr, 1-30. 

Paris... 

June 1-10__ 

4 

18 


Gold Coast. 

Mar. 1-30. 

4 

Great Britain- 

England and Wales. 

May 22-June 18... 

Bradford. 

May 20-Junen-.. 
June 10-25. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

4 


CardifT. 


Liverpool.. 

... .do. 


London . 

May 15-June 18... 
June 12-18. 


Newcastle on Tyne.. 
Sheffield. 


June 12-25__ 


Seotland— 

Dundee. 

May 20-Jun6 25... 


India. 

* 

Bombay... 

May 8-28. 

156 

97 

82,626; deaths, 7,7 

Calcutta... 

May 8-June 4. 

m 

147 

Karachi... 

May 15'Juno 4_ 

! 7 

5 


Madins. 

1 May 22-June U... 

6 

2 


Rangoon. 

May 8-June 4.,... 

80 

22 
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JTttly 29,1927 


tmOUSMK PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYTOUS FBVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Beeelted June 25 to July 22, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX-^Contlntied 


Ptoco 


Dale 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Tndia, P'reneh Settlements In., 

Indo-t'Jhipa (French). 

Saigon. 

IraQ 

Tlaghdad. 

Basra. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Nagasjiki (’'ity.. 

Java; 

Batavia. 

East Java and Maduni.... 

Latvia. 

Mexico: 

Durango. 

San Luis TotosI. 

Tampico. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands India; 

Borneo™ 

lloloc Soengei. 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

Poland . 

Portugal 

Lisbon. 

Hlam. 

Bangkok.. 

Spain: 

Valencia. 

Strait'! Scttleinentb- 

Singapore. 

Tunisia . 

Tunh. 

Union of South Africa 
Transvaal - 

Barberton District.... 


Mar. 20-*Aiwr. S0._ 
Mar.ll-Apr. 10.. 
May 14-20. 


Apr. 10-16.. 

-do- 

Apr. 10-May 7... 
May 29-Junc 25.. 
Apr 3-May 7.. . 
Reported July 


Mav 22-28.. 
Apr. 24-30... 
Apr. 1-30... 


06 

190 

1 

2 

1 

5 

0 

10 

20 

1 

1 

1 


Juno 1-30. 

May 29-July 2. 

Juno 1-10. 

I Apr. l-^JO. 


.! Apr. 21. 

.1 Feb. 21-Apr. 20. 
.i Apr. 10-23. 


, May 20-Juno 25-. 

,i May 1-28.. 

.i May 15-28. 


. May 29-June 4_ 


Apr l-May 21.. 

1 Apr. 1-May 14.. 
i Juno 1-10.. 


May 1-7 


vpHUS FEVER 


! Reported os alaatrim. 


Epidemic in two localities. 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7 


Outbreaks. 


Algeria. 

Algiers. . _ 

Apr. 21-Mft.v 10... 
May ll-June 10... 
May 21-June 20... 
Mar. 1-31. 

109 

21 

16 

Oran.*_ 

14 


Bulgaria.. ... 

68 

6 

Sofia___ 

June 4-10.— 

1 


Chile- 

t'oncepcion _ . _ 

May 20-Juno 4_ 


1 

Liguu *. _ _ 

Mar. 16-31. 

2 


CMilna; 

Manchuria— 

May 29-June 4_ 

Feb, 1-Apr. 30 ... 
Mav 1-31. 

1 


('boson. . . ..... 

_ 


Chemulpo. 

4 


Oensftn”.. _ . _ 

.do.. 

1 


Seoul..... 

Apr. 1-Muy 31-.. 

9 


Czechoslovakia 



Egypt: 

Alexandria_ 

May 21-Juuo 3 — i 
Apr. 1-30. 

1 3 

1 

Estonia-. 

1 


Iratj: 

Baghdad 

! i 

1 

1 1 


Latvia. . 

I Apr. KiO . i 

1 


Mexico 

'Feb. 1-28. 1 

1 


Moxifio City 

! May 29-June 11. J 

Apr. 1-May 7., 

1 May24-Junc6_ 

1. 7 


Morocco. 

! 249 ! 

_ 

Palostino 

1 1 


Haifa 

.. . -do.___ 

i 2 1 



1 Mnv 17-^ 

! 1 : 


Safari 

May 17-Judc 13... 

Apr. 1-30 . 

11 


Peru; 

Arofruirta 

..i 

1 


Apr. 10-30. 

89S 1 

33 


Cases, 330; deaths, 30. 


Apr. 1-30, 1027. Cases, 21. 


Case, 1. 


Death.*!, 20. 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

('escs, 3. 

In Safad District. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to July 22, 1927— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVBB-^ontlnued 


Place 

Date 1 

1 

Cases I 

Ileaths 

Remarks 

Portugal: 

Lisbon_ ___ 

1 

May 29-Junc 4_ 

Apr. 3-May 7. 

Apr. 2i-May 10__. 

May 13-19. 

Apr. 1-80_ 

1 

583 

78 


Cases, 55; dentiis, 8, native. In 
Europeans, cases. 2. 

Outbreaks 

Do. 

Cases. 4. 

Rumania__ 

Tunisia__ 

Turkey: 

Oonslantinople.. 

Union of Soutli Africa_ 

41 

2 

Ci^ Province__ 

East London.. 

Olcn Gr^ District. 

Qiimbii District _ 

Apr. 1-May 18_ 

May 22-28. 

May 1-7... 

_do..... 

42 

1 

5 

Natal. 

Orange Free State.. 

Transvaal.,_-_ 

Apr. 1-May 21- 

Apr. 1-May 28_ 

Apr. 1-30. 

7 

5 

1 

a 

Yugoslavia _ _ __ 

May 1-31.- 







YELLOW FEVER 


Liberia: 





Monrovia_ 

May 29-July 8_ 

May 27.. 

1 


Cases, 3. 

, _.. _ - _ 

M'Bour_ 

May 27~June 19.._ 

8 


Oualtam ___ 

June 2-8_ 

1 



Tivaouane_ 

May 27-Junc 8_ 

5 
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SOME TESTS OF THE LARVICIDE ^‘STOXAL^^ 

By M. A. Baubeu, Spenal Expertf and W. H. W. Komp, Sanitary 

Engineci'y United Stalta Puhhr Ilcidth Service 

In 1920 Ronbaud (1) (2) rocoinincndpd the use of trioxyinoth 3 iono 
(paruformaldohydc) as a larvicida for anopholiiie larvie. The dry 
material, used alone or mixed with some inert substance, as flour or 
powdered chalk, is spread in the fonn of a dust cloud on the surface 
of the water, where it is invested by the larvie. More recentl.v 
Roubaud (3) has descrilied a larviride bearing the trade name of 
'*stoxal/' the active principle of which is trioxvmeihylene, to which is 
added a special medium in the form of a fine dry powder. This 
medium is designed to increase the edicienc.y of trioxymethvdene by 
preventing too rapid wetting, l\y increasing its flotability by holding 
it in suspension, ami by otherwise rendering it more likely be 
ingested by th(‘ larva>. 

The stoxal which we used in our tests was kindly furnished hy the 
American manufacturers (Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten (\>., Phil¬ 
adelphia). It is descrilied on the label as containing an active 
ingredient, parafonnaldeliyde 32.5 per cent, and inert ingredients 
07.5 per cent. 

We used this larvicide undiluted, and soon after its arrival from 
the manufacturers. We were careful to use no material which had 
been long exposed to the air; many tests were made with samples 
from the freshly opencil tin <*ontainei*s, and a tin once opeued was 
carefully closed. In almost all of the experiments on AnopheUt^ we 
used a hand duster to spread the dust. All experiments were done 
in May and June, months duruig which the water in soutliem United 
States is warm and the larva? are in full activity. 

In many experiments we used Paris green, a(‘eto-arsenito oi copper, 
for comparison. Our Paris green has been kept in the laboratory 
for fbui* ^"cai's or longer, without apparent loss of activity. V\^e used 
it diluted 1 part to 100 of fine road dust, and a mixture once made 
was kept for weeks with no precautions against deterioration except 
that of keeping the mixture dry. 

—l (1997) 
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LABORATORY TESTS OF STOXAL—ANOPHELES 

Wo pcrfoiTOcd two typos of laboratory experiments with stoxal— 
one in wliich the water surface was kept free, another in which the 
wvier surface was partially covered by water plants, driftwood, or 
other debris in such a way as to imitate the natural water surfaces 
on which Anopheles ordinarily breed. In most of the laboratory 
experiments, larva? were placed in shallow w^ater contained in photo¬ 
graphic developing trays, 6 inches by 8 inches, or 9 inches by 11 inches 
in area. The dust was usually applied by means of a hand duster, 
sometimes in the open and sometimes in a closed or partially closed 
room. 

The number of experiments with free water surface was large, 
since we used these as controls on other experiments. We- found a 
wide variation in the results of such experiments, even whore stoxal 
was used in large amounts. It was obviously impossible to estimate 
exactly the amount used per unit of water surface when the dust was 
spread by a mechanical duster over a very sinali area, but we always 
took pains to have a distinct film of stoxal, the thickness of whi<‘h 
was made to vary in different experiments. Where Paris green weis 
used as a control, we always used a lighter film of the 1 to 100 dilution 
than we did of stoxal. 

We found a wide variation in the results obtained with stoxal on 
water with free surface, a variation wliich a few protocols will 
illustrate: V 

Expf^nifirnt No. /.---Ten anopholiac larvio wore placed in tap water centainod 
in a e by 8 inch white enameled developing tray. Two centigrams of stoxal were 
applied evenly on the surface. At the end of 20 hours only ihrec-teutiis of the 
larvte were dead; after li hours, four-tenths were dead; at the end of 90 hours, 
onc-half Avere still surviving. In the Paris green control, about a centigram of a 
1 to 100 dilution had killed oil larv;c at the (uid of 44 hours. 

Experiment No. 2 .—Ten anophcline larva; in a 9 by 11 inch developing tray 
were treated in the open by a wind-borne cloud of stoxal. A very distinct film 
deposited. The next day, seven-tenths were dead; two days aftar appli¬ 
cation, eight-tenth.s were dead. In the Paris green control a lighter film of a 
ono-one hundredths dilution applied in the same AA^ay destroyed all larva; by the 
following day. 

Experiment No. 3. —Fifteen anophcline larva* contained in a 6 by 8 inch develop¬ 
ing tray Avere placed in a partially inclosed building in which stoxal dust was 
blown and allowed to settle on the larvsc. On the next day all were dead. 

In the second' type of laboratory experiments, in which water 
plants or other means of protection were placed on the water, the 
efficiency of stoxal was much less than where the water surface was 
free. In these experiments the water plants or debris were never 
placed so thickly as to prevent the larvicide from reaching the water, 
and the dosage used was always high enough to leave a distinct and 
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often thick film on the surface of the water. A few protocols of 
experiments will illustrate the method and results. 

Experiment No, 1, —Nine by olevon inch developing trays were provided with 
water containing Spirogyra and Jussiaeay the latter growing on small islands of 
mud, one island to each tray. Each tray was supplied with 10 anophcline 
larva*. One tray was treated with alicavy film of stoxal, another with a lighter 
fitm of one one-hundredths Paris green, and the third left as a control. The 
trays were left in the open during the dav and night. After one day nine-tenths 
of the larvio treated with stoxal and all of those treated with Paris green WTre 
dead. All controls were surviving. 

Experiment No. H.' —A 9 by 11 inch developing tray w'as provided wuth a 
mat of green grass so arranged that the gra.ss blades projected abo\e the* water. 
A second tray (0 by H inches) was partly covered by the flouting w'ater plant 
Azolla. I^ach tray was inovided with 10 anopheline larvic und placed in a 
small room which could Ijc kept closed. Stoxal was blown into the* room until 
each tray w'as covered with a light but distinct fllni. On the following day only 
two-tenths of thc^ larva' were* dead in each tray. A Paris green control, witli 
similar trays, surfac*e cK'bris, and larvie, showc'd no sur\ivor^ on the following 
day, although the film of one onc'-huiKlredths dilution w*as so light as to bo hardly 
perceptible A hiiuilar e\p<*riment in wdiich a much larger amount of stoxal was 
blown into the room gave fiftc'cn-fifteenths killed b\ tlie larvieide in the gra-s, 
«anfl twc‘lvc-fifteei)ths in the Aznlla. 

\Vc made much use' of thc'^e artificial breeding plaee*^ in the tests 
af larvicides, since the (‘onditions ifi them closely re'^embled those 
found in small natural pools, and the results of the experiments could 
he more closely observed than in those done under wholly natural 
(‘onditions. In addition to those mentioned, several exjuuiments 
were dojto in containers coven^i by dead leaves, by Lanna^ or by the 
floating woody drift commonly found in natural waters. Almost 
always the proportion of larva? killed !)y stoxal in these vegetation- 
eoverod waters wuis less than in controls not covered, and less than 
with very light treatments of the one oru'-hundredths dilution of 
Paris green, whicli almost invariably gave a complete destruction 
after one day, Trio.vymethydeno (Merck’s) dilutchi with tw o volumes 
of fine road dust was tested in one experiiuent done on larvte in 
floating woody debris. Tlie proportion killed, 90 per cent, was the 
same as that in a parallel experiment done with stoxal. 

Tn the laboratory experiments the mortality after the use of 
heavier doses of stoxal w^as usually greater than after the use of 
lighter doses, but not invariably so. In practi(‘ally all cases the 
dosage was far in excess of any which could be econonii(‘ally used in 
field experiments. In all experiments a portion of the larva^ were 
killed; but there were usually some survivors after 24 hours. Lai \m 
placed in a thick dust which had remained on the water for 24 horn's 
usually survived, 

Paris green controls almost invariably caused complete destruc¬ 
tion of the anopheline larvae with a much smaller dose ol ihe 1 to 
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100 dilution than that of the undiluted stoxal. The variability of 
the action of stoxal in laboratory experiments did not seem to be 
due to wind, temperature, or sunlight, except as these factoi's may 
have affected the activity of the larvae. There was no evidence of 
variability of the quality of the larvicide taken from different con¬ 
tainers. Dosage of the larvicide and the voracity of the larvae 
seemed to have been the more important factors. That the larvBB 
were ingesting food during these experiments was indicated by 
their almost complete destruction in the Paris green controls. 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS—ANOPHELES 

In some preliminary field experiments a large dosage of stoxal 
was blown by a hand duster directly on very small shallow pools con¬ 
taining A7iophdeii larvffi (^4. qmdrimacidatu^<). The proportion killed 
was laige, hut the pools were drying up so rapidly that the exact 
proportion destroyed was hard to estimate. 

In a second experiment a pond 3,150 square feet in area was 
treated with 350 cubic centimeters, about ounces, of stoxal. The 
pond swarmed with to]' ndnnows, and was partly co\ ered by J 
in which Anopheles larvae occurred in small numbers. In the treat¬ 
ment of so small an area a part of the larvicide was necessarily lost 
by being blown ashore, but enough was deposited to leave a very 
distinct film on the water over the whole art'a. The pond was 
examined on the day after treatment and about 40 per cent of the 
larvjp were found surviving. Four days later the pond was again 
examined and the number of larva? found was about the same as on 
the day following the treatment. The conditions of this experiment 
were hardly such as to make a fair test of the proportion killed hy the 
larvicide, since the numbers of larvse, estitnated by dipping, were too 
few to provide a reliable comparison. The experiment showed 
clearly, however, that a relatively heavy film of stoxal in water, even 
w'here the larva' were very accessible to the powder, did not give a 
very efficient result. 

We found a terrain more favorable for quantitative experiments 
in a swampy area formed by a series of hillside springs. This area had 
many small pools, free from fish, and teeming with A. pvnetipennis, 
in which the larvse could be more or le^ss definitely counted. There 
#as little vegetation high enough to obstruct the spread of the dust, 
and woods partially protected the swamp from winds. 

We outlined definite parcels of ground for treatment, selecting 
and marking a series of pools, ^'stations,'’ in which the numbers of 
larvae were counted. The day after treatment the area was revisited 
and the diminution of larva? estimated, not only by the decrease in the 
several stations, but by the numbers found in random dips taken 
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before and after treatment. The results of these experiments were as 
follows: 

May 23, 1927: Area 1,200 square feet. Treated with 4 ounces 
of undiluted stoxal spread by a hand duster. Some of the dust was 
undoubtedly lost by being carried beyond the treatenl area by winds, 
but examination of the several pools after treatment showed a very 
distinct film over the whole area. Approximately 150 larvae were 
found in 11 stations before treatment. After treatment approxi¬ 
mately 83 were found, a diminution of nearly 50 per cent in 24 hours. 

May 26, 1927: A second area, of 600 square feet, was marked 
out in another part of the same swamp. This was treated with 5 
ounces of undiluted stoxal. A warm, cloudless day; al)Out the same 
amouut of wind as during the last experiment. Average temperature 
of 8 pools, 92° F. 

A distinct tilm of stoxal was seen on oacli of the marked pools. 
Tw^dve stations before treatment gave 102 larva}. The day after 
treatment 25 larvie were found in the same stations, a diminution of 
about 75 per cent. A series of random dips taken l)eforc and after 
treatment gave a diminution of approximate^ 65 per cent. 

On the sann^ date another area of 600 sejuaro feet was marked off and 
treated with Paris green as a control on the stoxal. Two hundreHl 
and fifty cubic cc'iitimetors, or approximately 12 ounces, of a 1 to 100 
dilution in road dust, containing 30 grains (2 grams) of Paris green, 
was applied to this area. Six stations before treatment gave 27 
larva:', and 10 random dips, 10 larvae. The day following treatment 
Tiot a single larva could be found in any of the stations, and (»nly 
two very sjuall ones in a large series of random dips. 

June 8, 1927: An area of 800 s<|uare feet was treated with 530 
cubic centimeters, or 8 ounces, of undiluted stoxal. Six stations be¬ 
fore treatment gave 51 larva’. The day after treatment these stations 
gave 8 larvae, a reduction of about 85 per cent. The dimunition as 
measured by random dips taken before and after treatnu'nt was 
approximately 75 per cent. 

On the same date another area was marked out tind treated with 
trioxymethylene (Merck’s), 3 ounces diluted with two volumes of 
fine sand. Six stations before treatment gave 60 larva}; the same 
stations the day after gave 6 larvse, a reduction of about 90 per <'ent. 
The reduction as measured by a series of random dips was approxi¬ 
mately the same. 

A mechanical hand duster w^as used in all of these swamp experi- 
nients and great pains were taken to got the dust spread as evenly as 
possible, and to avoid loss by wind. In only the last experiment, that 
of June 8, was the result with stoxal at all satisfa('(oj*y, in wdiich the 
use of one-half pound on an area of 800 square feel gave a reductioii 
in the number of larvsse of about 85 per cent. If one-half of the dust 
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had been lost by being carried by the wind beyond the treated area, 

' the amount used would still bo at the rate of about 14 pounds per 
acre. 

EXPERIMKNTS WITH CULICINE LARV.® 

In our experience stoxal gives rather unsatisfactory results as a 
larvicide for culicinc mosquitoes. In a laboratory experiment, larvae 
of Orthopodornyia fngnijer and of Cud.ex quinquefasciatus were exposed 
in developing trays to stoxal dust. Enougli was added to make a 
lioavy brown film. The water was about half an inch deep in each 
tray. In one tray the water was stirred immediately after dusting; 
in the other it was loft untouched. At the end of 20 hours there were 
but one or two dead in each tray otit of an original number of 40 ^ 
larvsB per tray. There was little difference between the two trays, 
and both were like an untreated control. At the end of 44 hours the 
number of survivors in all trays was about the same as at the end of 
20 hours. Eggs hatched out and produced healihy liirvic in a 
stoxal-containing tray on the day following treatment. 

In field experiments a distinct film blown over shallow pools con¬ 
taining Culex tesiacem ((?. territans) caused a very inconsiderable 
mortality even in a pool stirred immediately after dusting. The best 
n'sult we obtained was in a cement tank about 7 square yards in 
area and 20 inches deep. Seven teaspoonfuls, the teaspoon rounded 
full, about 50 cubic centimeters or nearly 1 ounce of stoxal w^as 
dissolved in water and spread over the surface of the tank. The w ater 
in the tank was not very foul and contained larv® of CnUx quinque- 
fasciatm. On the following day there were still a few surviving larva?, 
but the reduction was about 90 per cent. 

Roubaud (3) has recommended the use of stoxal mixed wuth sand 
for some conditions. We had an opportunity in New Mexico for 
testing sand-diluted stoxal in a borrow^-pit where larvae of Aedes 
dorsalis were abundant. The area treated was about 3 by 12 yards 
in extent; the water, only 1 to 2 inches deep in the middle, w^as turbid 
and somewdiat foul, as is frequently the case with culicinc breeding- 
places. The larvae were nearly full-grown, and the numbers varied 
from about 40 to 100 per square foot. The pool was treated with 
75 c. c., or approximately 1.1 ounces of stoxal thoroughly mixed 
with 19 parts of dry sand. The larvicide was spread at mid-day 
in full sunshine. The temperature of the water at the surface was 
96® F. One hour after the pool had been treated a light shower fell, 
a little more than enough to lay the dust. The next day about 60 
per cent of the larvae were still surviving. Many of them had 
ptipated. 

We made many tests of stoxal and trioxy in ethylene in a scries of 
fire barrels. These barrels contained water having a depth of from 
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20 to 26 inches, and a superficial area of about one-fourth square 
yard. The water varied greatly in degree of foulness; in some barrels 
it was nearly clean, but in most of them the water was dark in color 
and rich in organic matters. Most of the barrels were indoors, but 
two stood in the open, and one contained algae. 

All contained larvae of quinquefasciatufi and some, in addition, 
AMes segypti {Stegomyin faficiata). The larvae occurred in varying 
numbers, but were usually very plentiful and of all sizers. 

We began the scries of tests with stoxal using a rounded teaspoonful, 
or about 0 cubic centiinetens, per barrel, a dose about four times 
larger than that recommended iu the directions which accompany 
the larvicide. This dosage [)roved to be wholly inadeejuato, and was 
gradually rais<*d to 20 and finally to 30 cubic centimeters per barrel, 
(he last d(»se being about 20 limes that recommended. In a few' tests 
the stoxal was simply spread over the surface of the w'ater, hut in 
most of the tests, including those with the higher dosage, the larvicide 
was either dissolved in water before spreading, or the w'ater was well 
stirred immediately after the larvicide had been applied. 

Comparative tests w ere made on other barrels w ith trioxymelhylene 
iu doses varying from 2J4 30 cubic centimeters per barrel. This 

substance wuis applied iu the same w'ay as stoxal. Both trioxymethy- 
lene and stoxal were used undiluted 

The effects of these larvi(‘ides W'ere observed on the day following 
(heir application, and in some cases on the third day as well. In 
nearly every ease the results were disappointing, the proportion of 
larva* destroyed being so small as to hardly warrant the trouble of 
application, especially wdien other cheaper and more efficient larvi- 
cides are available for such breeding places. The higher doses may 
have soineW'hat diminished the numbers of the larvie, but the pro¬ 
portion surviving w^as so large that the results should rank as a failure. 
The only success was obtaii\ed in a barrel containing relatively clear 
water which was treated w ith a large dose of trioxymethylene. 

Some 18 different experiments were made on these barrels. AVo 
kept- in mind the possibility of rendering the larva* resistant by 
repeated small doses, and for later experiments used new barrels. 

(*O.ST 

Stoxal is quoted by the American manufacturers at 51 cents per 
pound in 25-pound containers for lots of less than 100 pounds, or 
50 cents in 100-pound lots. The lowest quotation we have received 
of Merckxs trioxymethylene is 80 cents per pound in 25-pound lots. 
Probably a lower quotation would be made for larger lots, and 
possibly for a product of less, but sufficient, purity. Paris green has 
been quoted at 21 cents per pound, in 100-pound lots, and 23 cents 
in 25^pound lots. 
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In our field experiments against Anopheles^ stoxal diatributed at the 
rate of 27 pounds per acre gave an efficiency of 85 per cent. Smaller 
amounts gave a much lower rate of destruction. The Paris green 
treatment of May 26, affording an efficiemcy of nearly 100 per cent, 
required slightly over 3 pounds of Paris green per acre, the 3 pounds 
being one one-hundredth of the dilution used. The trioxymothylene 
treatment, affording an efficiency of nearly 90 per cent, required 10.2 
pounds of trioxymethylenc per aero. If the dust lost by windage in 
these ex}jeriments ho put at 50 per cent, the cost of all treatments 
would he reduced by half, the ratio of loss being about the same for 
each larvioide. 

It is evident that the ^^minimum active dose” of one-fourth i)Ound 
to 2 acn;s as described in the dirc'ctions for th<», use of stuxal can not 
be expected t-o destroy a very high percentage of larvte. The fre¬ 
quent repetition of such light doses would hardly mend matters, for 
the cost of spreading is a large item in any larvicidal work. Further, 
according to Rmibaud (3) larvae surviving a .>ublethal dose of tri- 
oxyrnetliylene acquire a resistance to the poison wiiich lasts some days. 
He re<‘.ommen(ls, therefore, that the treatment should not be re})eated 
too frequently, not ofteinu’ thaa once a week during hot w eather. 

It WH)uld seem that stuxal has a very iunited field of service in this 
country, at least. ciilieines, there are few place.s where oil or 

fivsh would not be niore economical, and iri such places trioxymothylene 
alone, or diluted with bome inexpensive dust as originally recom¬ 
mended by lioubaiul,should be tmich cheaper than, and fully as eflbuent 
as, stoxal, which consists essentially of trio.xyiuothylene diluted with 
an inert dust. In the (‘ase of Avophelt^^ wlierevcr a du>t larvicide 
is indicated; Paris green is certainly far eheaper than stoxal. In this 
country, at least, yl^m^Ar^Zes-producing waters where Paris green is 
unavailable on account of its poisonous j)roperties are few. In the 
experiment of May 20, ul)ove described, the area treated b}^ Paris 
green w^as invaded by cattle and mulovs, which pastured there, im¬ 
mediately iift(‘r the spreading of the dust. There were no untoward 
effects, and none was expected, for in order that even a fraction of 
a 30-grain dose be ingested, a single animal would have to eat all the 
grass and drink all the water over the entire treated area of 600 square 
feet. 

RKFEKENCKS 

. (1) Roubaud, E.: Emploi du trioxym^.thyl(ine en poudro pour la destruction 
des larves d'Anoplielcs. C, R. Acad, des Sciences, T. 170, pp. 1521-2. 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

KKVIBW or THE MONTHLY BriDEMlOLOGICAL REPOET PUBLISHED JUNE 15, W27* 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* SECRETARIAT! 

Plague incidence continued during April and May in practically 
all endemic centers, according to the data itictuved by the health 
section of the I^cague of Nations’ Secretariat and published in the 
Monthly Epidemiological Report for June. Vt'ry few ports reported 
any cases or deaths to the Far Eastern Bureau during the five weeks 
ended May 28. One case was reported at Port Said the last week 
in April; one at Bangkok the week ended April 14; 12 cases were 
reported at Ooloinbo during the five weeks; and, in India, only Bas- 
sein, Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon reported deaths, Bombay, with 
81 deaths, being the only port having any considerable number. 

The latest figures available for the Provinces of India are for the 
four weeks ended April 9, and they indicate th(‘ most favorable 
plague situation on lecurd for India at this season. TIk* improve¬ 
ment over previo\is years was most marked in the Punjab and in the 
Unit(?d Provinces, in both of which the disease ordinarily reaches its 
maximum incidence during April. ‘^The winter and spring have 
been unusually dry in the whole of northern India west of Bihar,” 
says the !{eport, ”arul the drought has undoubtedly helped to 
eh(‘ek tin* j)r()gress of plague.” 


Tablis: i. — Dmlhx /nnn pla^iur in the PruvinceK of India in ihr four u t eks* period 
March /.I? io A pul (,K and 0 >k vorxwpoxd^ ntj period of preceding years 
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Plague reappeared ia Afay in southern Tunisia, where 92 cases 
were reported during the first 20 days in inland localities of the dis¬ 
trict of Susa and Sfax. 

In Madagascar, the reported cases of plague declined from 230 
in March to llifi in April. 

‘ Ktw Uw OftM et Btatlstteal tsv«sHgiitlon!i, V. S. PuHDc Health Sorriee. 
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Cholera. —An ^'ejxplosive outbreak” of cholera occuiTcd in the 
southern part of Bombay Presidency, India, at the end of March, 
and has been the most severe for many years in that part of India. 
The disease had been practically absent from Bombay Presidency 
for two years, and serious outbreakvs in that ^section have rarely 
occurred before August. Only 33 cases were reported in the week 
ended March 19, but in the following week there were 2,224 cases 
and 801 deaths. During the two weeks ended April 9, 5,924 cases 
and 2,591 deaths were reported in the districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Bijapur, with an indicated case fatality of 44 per cent. 

No oth(U‘ part of India has reported any imusual prevalence of 
choh’ra. Outside of Bombay Presidency, there were 5,714 deaths 
from cholera in India during the four weeks ended April 9, as (com¬ 
pared with 8,254 in the corresponding period of 192G. In Bengal, 
the cliolera incidence w^as less than half as high as in the (H)rrespond- 
ing period last year. 

In French Indo-(hina there was a serious outbreak of cliolera 
in April in Tonkin, where 1,350 cases were reported during the 
month. The disease was prevalent, hut not epidemic, in Cochin- 
China and Cambodia, and tow^ard the end of the month also in parts 
of Annam. 

Haiphong was the port most severely infected ^^ith cholera in 
the Far East in Mat'; 72S cases and 031 deaths w'ere j'eporlcd during 
the three wc'cks ended May 21. Cases were reported during these 
three weeks also at Saigon (70 cases), Turanc, Bangkok, Calcutta 
(221 deaths), Negapatam (28 deaths), Kangoon, and Bassein. 

YelVnv fever ,—Cases cd yellow' fever continued to be reported 
from time to time at certain localiti(*s on the W'cst coast of Africa. 
In tlic Gold Coast, 31 cases wen* reported in February, March, and 
April. The disease also n^appeared in Senegal in May, wdiere no 
cases had Ixmui re|X)rted sine^ January. There was 1 fatal case 
on May 22 at XPhour, and 4 fatal cases w^crc report(*d between May 
22 and 29 in the district of Tivaouaiie. In the French mandated 
territory of Togo, at lx>me, 6 fatal easels were reported between May 
7 and 24; and in Dahomey, at Porto Novo, 2 fatal cases were 
n^poi ted on May 26 and May 29, respectively. 

Smallpox ,—In European counti'ies, other than Great Britain, 
i^ranqe, Spain, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, only 75 
cases of smallpox were reported during the first quarter of 1927, or 
about half as many as in the cnrrespondiug period of 1926. In 
18 countries, no case was rejwrted in the first three months of 1927. 
In France, there was a considerable increase in smallpox during the 
pa^t winter, 227 eases having been reported in the fourth quarter 
of 1926, and 170 cases in the first quarter of 1927. No data for 1927 
are available for Spain and the Union of Socialist Soviet RepublicSi 
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but in both countries' smallpox has been declining for several years. 
In England and Wales, smallpox cases have shown a marked increase 
during the past winter, and 6,166 cases were reported in the first 
quarter of 1927, as compared with 3,380 cases in the first quarter of 
1926. The number of cases was diminishing in May, but the inci¬ 
dence was still in excess of that for previous years. 

Table 2.— Smallpox canes mtijied in Europe, 1934 - 1927 ^ 
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The prevailing type of smallpox in England is veiy mild, and 
deaths arti extremely rare. “The mild type of smallpox seems to 
have made its appearance in England and Wales in 1919,’’ states the 
Keport. “It was, however, only in 1921 that it became so muck 
niore prevalent than the severe type tliat it afl’ected the case mortality 
rate of the whole country. Smallpox, which had given rise to the 
veiy serious epidemics in 1893 and in 1902,-had become fairly rare 
since 1906. The case mortality oscillated around 11 per cent up to 
1920. In’l921, it fell to 1.6 and was 2.8 in 1922. Of the 27 deaths, 

occuning in 1922, 24 resulted from an outbreak of 78 cases in London 
and its neighborhood. Apart from this outbreak, the case mortality 
was only 3 per thousand as during the two following years; in 1925 
and 1926 it was less than 2 per thousand.” 
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Epidemic prevalence of smallpox exclusively .of the mild type has 
been met with on the Continent only in Switzerland. During the 
Swiss epidemics from 1921 to 1925 the fatality was about one per 
thousand cases. Elsewhere the severe typo is more common. In 
eight rontinental countries reporting both cases and deaths, 129 
cases and 14 deaths were reported in 1926, giving a case fatality of 
11 per cent. 

The following table, showing the vaccinal condition of smallpox 
cases ill England in 1925, reprinted in the Epidemiological Report 
from the Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of England and 
Wales for 1925, is of considerable interest. It shows conclusively 
that successful vaccination, if of siiiriciently recent date, confers 
immunity from smallpox. The increasing numlier of cases among 
vaccinated persons in the older ages shows how ihe protection of 
vaccination gradually woars off. The cases among vaccinated per¬ 
sons at ages from about 25 to 35, and to some extent in older age 
groups, is undoubtedly lowered by the vaccination of soldiers during 
the war, with the result that large numbers of men had been vac¬ 
cinated more rec'.ently than would otherwise have been the case. 

Tabi.k 3. “ Vaccinal condition of cxihch of ataallpax occuvring in England and Wales 

during 1926 
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Injlvenza .—A comparison of the mortality from influenza in small 
and largo towns during the first quarter of 1927 in the Netherlands, 
in England and Wales, and in Switzerland shows that the mortality 
was higher in the small communities. • 
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Tablb 4 .—MoHoUiy ottHhited to influenza in certain couniriee, according to size 
of communitiesf during the first quarter of 19^S7 


Country and size of community 
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Tn Switzerland, if tho canton of Geneva is exclnded, the mortality 
in towns over 50,000 boconies 41 per 100,000, as (‘oniparod with (31 
in the smaller conimnnities. 

Also in Scotland the mortality in tho towns was lower than that 
in the smaller communities and rural districts. The death rate from 
inHuenza during the first quarter of 1927 was 18 per 100,000 in 
towns of over 30,000 population and 35 per 100,000 in the remainder 
of the country. 

Statistics of rej>orted cases of syphilis for a number of 
years are given for the Scandinavian countries and Australia in the 
Epidemiological Report. vSatisfactory reporting of this disease is 
difficult to obtain, and most coimtrics have ilotyet made it notifiable. 
In the Scandinavian countries a system of confidential notification 
is used and, according to the Report, the statistics obtained probably 
are as complete as for measles or whooping i*ough and can at least 
be used to show the trend of the disease from year to year. 


Table 5 .—tyyphxlin cases re^mted various countries, i919-19!^6 
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The number of cases of syphilis reported in the 3 Scandinavian 
countries increased markedly from 1913 to 1919. “From 1920 to 
1923 the incidence decreased to about one-half or less, probably 
largely under the influence, of the generalization of modem methods 
of salvarsan treatment” states the Report. After 1923 the decrease 
was much smaller, and there was even a slight increase in Sweden 
and Denmark from 1925 to 1926. The Australian statistics also 
show a reduction of about one-half from 1921 to 1924, and the rates 
correspond closely to those of Norway for the years 1919 to 1922. 

“The preponderance of the syphilis incidence among males over 
females is, at least in the Scandinavian countries, smaller than 
stated by most authors,” an.ys the Report. In 1926, there were 497 
cases of acquired syphilis reported among men and 399 among 
women in Denmark. In Sweden, during the same year, there, were 
613 cases of acrpiirc'd syphilis reported in men and 20t) in women. 
The excess of the incidence of gonorrhea among men was much 
greater. 


SEASONAL AND AGE FACTORS IN MEASLES 

A stiuly of case reports from 10 States during the five-year period 
1922-1926, made, by the Metropolitan Life Insurance (k)., shows 
that, although measles is a “cold-weather disease” from the stand¬ 
point of the relative, danger of contractmg it, from the standpoint 
of the. relative danger of dying from it when once contracted, it is 
decidedly a “hot-weather disease.” Without e.xception these reports 
show that the peak of measles prevalence occurred during the late 
wintei’ and spring months, and that w'ith the coming of warm weather 
the case incidence dropped very sharply and continued the decline 
to a low point, which was reached in September. On the other hand, 
the case fatality rate was highest in the summer, the records uniformly 
showing that a greater proportion of measles cases tenninated fatally 
during August and September than at any other time of year. 

Another contrast between maximum morbidity and maximum 
case fatality rate in measles is shown in relation to age—the maximum 
prevalence occurring in the fifth year, whereas the maximum case 
fatality rate occurs in the first year of ago. 

While the actual death rate—that is, the number of deaths per 
100,000 living—reaches its maximum in the second year of life, there 
are many more cases in the third, fourth, and fifth years than in the 
second year. 

The following figures showing the case fatality rate of measles 
during childhood are based on a study made by the company in New 
Jersey during the six-year period 1919-1926: 
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Ago 

Deaths 
per 1,000 
cases 

XTiMler 1 year_ 

125.3 

1 yottr. 

71.2 

2 years. 

17 0 

S years. 

9.9 

4 years. 

4.0 

to 9 years. 

1.7 

30 years and over. -- 

4.3 


It is worthy of emphasis, however, that, regardless of the age or 
season when the disease is contracted, the period of convalescence is 
the most important stage of measles. It is when the child is recov¬ 
ering that he is the wcaJeest from the effects of the disease, and it is 
then that dangerous complications are most likely to develop. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Public Health Engineering in European Countries. George W. Fuller, con¬ 
sulting engineer, New York City. A7ner{can Journal of Puhlic Healthy vol. 17, 
No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 460-469. (Ab.stract by D. W. Evan.s.) 

E7igland,'-i^inec 1919 the Ministry of Health lias had jurisdiction over prob¬ 
lems relating to sewerage, sewage disposal, river pollution, disposal of industrial 
wastes and their bearing upon water-supply projects. They also have juris¬ 
diction over certain housing activities and sitpervision of collection and disposal 
of refuse. Inquiries or public hearings are held and encouraged in order to bring 
out local viewpoints. Valuable data arc asseuibled in this manner. Sewage 
treatment projects have gone forward since the w'ar as the result of financial 
aid from the central government an^i to aid in the solution of the unemployment 
situation. Most surface w’aters are filt'Cred by slow sand l:)cds. Mechanical 
filters arc used in several places as preliminary filters to the slow sand fillers. 
Chlorination is rarely practiced e.xcept in emergency cases. 

France ,—Water supplies are mostly from underground sources. Sewage 
from larger communities is disposed of on sewage farms. All projects are sub¬ 
ject to approval by Superior Council of Public Health. 

//oiZawd.—The central government has established a bureau which deals with 
design, construction, and operation of sewage disposal plants, particularly in 
respect to protection of shellfish layings and bathing beaches. Chlorination is 
used to some extent. 

Switzerland ,—The individual state, or canton, is usually the agency for ad¬ 
ministering questions on public health, especially sewage disposal in order to 
divert pollution from water supplies, many of which are mountain streams or 
lakes. Treatment is seldom given the water supplies. Zurich uses both mechani¬ 
cal and slow sand filters in series. Cliloriuation is not used. 

Germany .—The Imperial Health Board has jurisdiction over public health 
engineering and is limited to nation-wide problems such as epidemics and the 
pollution of interstate streams. The best known central authority is that of the 
Institute of Hygiene of Prussia, comprising the bureaus of engineering, chemistry, 
and biology. Its activities are largely the development of education relating to 
public health work. The Emscher and Ruhr drainage districts are very effective 
in their work. Direct representation is given to municipal and industrial con¬ 
cerns related to the pollution question. Chlorination is practiced at a number of 
water works, particularly at Essen, when the wells are subject to fidoding. Ham* 
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burg uses chlorine in connection witli slow sand filters on account of lack of 
funds for coagulants. Few plants having a relation to public health have been 
built in Germany since the late war. 

Typhoid in Large Cities of the United States in 1926 (Fifteenth Annual Be* 
port). Special article. The Journal of the American Medical Associaiiony vol. 88, 
No. 15, April 9, 1927, pp. 1148-1150. (Abstract by C. H. Kibbey.) 

This is a most interesting and instructive survey of the typhoid fever mortality 
in the 78 cities of the Unitcnl States that had a population in 1926 of 100,000 or 
more. The total 78 cities were divided into groups according to geographic 
location, and the group mortality rate is shown below: 
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Attention is called to tin* remarkable showing made by the New England 
group as being one which would be creditable to any similar population anywhere 
in tlie world. Of the 12 New England cities considered in the group, and pre¬ 
senting a grou]) death rate of 1.51 per 100,000, 7 report a typhoid death rale of 
less than 1 per 100,0(K). New Bedford and Lowell of this group have liad rates 
below 1 per 100,000 for two years in succession, the average in Lowell for the two 
years being less than 0.5 ikt 100,000, or less than onc-twentieth of the average 
for the years 1911 to 1915, inclusive, 

Cambridge, with the best typhoid record in New England for the 16 years 
prior to 1920, stands out prominently with the highest death rate of the group for 
1920, its rate for that year being 4.9 per 100,000. 

Ali)iiny, Utica, and Yonkers, of the Middle Atlantic group, achieve the enviable 
distinction of having liad no typhoid death in 1926. Rochester and Scranton 
had nut only a higher typhoid mortality thati in 1925, but presented a higher rate 
than for the two preceding five-year periods. Chicago establishes a now low 
record, the rate (O.S) being t he lowest reported in 1926 for any American city with 
over 500,000 population. Toledo and Indianapolis continue to have rates 
consideraiily higher than the average. 

Tlie four cilies in the East South Ceidral group present for the second successive 
year a higher rate for the group than that of any other geographic division, 
although the fact that Memphis reports a lower rate than for previous years 
and the figure for Birmingham (8.5) is considered especially encouraging. Nash¬ 
ville, ha\ ing buffered early in the summer from an old-fashioned typhoid epidemic, 
pres(uited the highest rate of any American city (35). The highest rate in 1925 
wasv28.(> (Memphis), and the highest in 1924 was 41,2 (Memphis). 

An honor roll of the 35 cities having a typhoid death rate below 2 per 100,000 
is JirCsented, witii Albany, Utica, Yonkers, and Youngstown conspicuously at 
the head of the list with clean records of no typhoid deaths. 

Public Health Engineering Progress in Palestine. Louis Cantor. American 
Journal of Public Healthy vo). 17, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 341-348, (Abstract by 
Chester Cohen.) 

lliis article djmls with the various influc^ci!^g conditions affecting the problems 
of public health engineering in Palestine. The climatic conditions are discussed. 
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together with the various obstacles that are present in such regions where religi¬ 
ous prejudices and centuries of backwardness have to Ije overcome. - Malaria 
has been the prevalent disease for centuries^ and preventive measures taken 
by the department of health consist of the following: (1) Town areas organized 
with control of prevention of mosquito-breeding, mainly of cistern, well, and 
cesspit origin; (2) drainage and reclamation of swamp areas forming extensive 
breeding grounds; (3) treatment of infected persons; (4) educational work among 
the people, giving information as to the origin and prevention of the disease. 

The mosquito proofing of wells through covering and the installation of simple 
lift-type pumps, the draining of malarious areas, and other antilarval measures 
resulted in reducing the malaria death rate. As an example, in Jerusalem in 
1918 there were 113 deaths from malaria, whereas in 1924 there were only 2 
deaths from this cause. 

Careful supervision of the water supply and disinfection through means of 
stabilized bleaching powder, where necessary, are practiced. The temporary 
charter of the town water supply does not justify the installation of automatic 
liquid chlorine installations. 

Plans are being prepared for providing methods of sewage disposal for the 
larger towns to take the place of disposal through the use of cesspools. Improve¬ 
ments in house sanitation and plumbing will be a necessary portion of the activi¬ 
ties of the department. Classes of instruction for architects, engineers, and 
plumbers, and sanitary exhibitions and health shows in the different towns are 
important factors in stimulating this work and in creating a demand for these 
improvements. Arrangements for scavenging and refuse disposal in larger towns 
and villages arc being perfected. The refuse from the garbage destructors is 
used as a land fertilizer and is in considerable demand. 

'Tn spite of the many difficulties, previously referred to, as regards the com¬ 
plicated political, religious, economic, and social problems, in overcoming the 
rooted prejudices of ages, the department of health is succeeding in placing 
Palestine upon a sure footing of modern hygienic and sanitary science." 

Solving Sanitary Engineering Problems of Tuberculosis Hospitals. C. A. 
Holmquist and Charles R. Cox, division of sanitation, New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Health. Modern Hoepitalf vol. 28, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 75-79. 
(Abstract by Charles R, Cox.) 

Most of the problems involved in the design, construction, and operation of 
tuberculosis hospitals arc specific and are thus understood by experienced 
hospital authorities. This is not true, however, in regard to the special problems 
of a sanitary engineering character. The paper summarizes the sanitary 
engineering aspect of the selection of hospital sites and suitable water supply 
and refuse and sewage disposal systems for tuberculosis hospitals. 

The site should be selected to afford convenience to the staff, patients, and 
their friends, and access to available markets. The securing of sufficient area 
for the desirable distribution of buildings, isolated sites for nuisance-producing 
structures, dairy and poultry farms, and vegetable gardens is advocated. A 
well-drained site with porous soil is recommended, although high'Altitudes are 
not essential, because it is pointed out that altitude itself has little connection 
with the cure of tuberculosis. A variable, bracing climate with moderate to 
cool temperatures is advocated. The possibility of carrying on heliotherapy at 
all altitudes is indicated, provided cloudy weather is not too prevalent. 

The use of properly protected wells or springs as sources of water supply is 
advocated instead of streams, ponds, or lakes, because surface water should be 
treated even though trained operators are not provided at most small water 
purification plants. The methods of protecting dug, driven, and drilled wells 
are discussed. Slow and rapid sand filters, chlorination plants, and pumping 
Mtefi®—27- 2 
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equipment are also discuesed. The eareful supervision essential for satisfactoy 
results with such equipment is stressed. 

'Disposal of sewage by subsurface drainage systems is advocated when feasible* 
The statement is made that typical sewage disposal methods may npt be capable 
of removing Bacillvs tvhercidosUf which is known to pemist at least 10 days in 
the septic sludge ol tanks and to resist the eifect of very large concentrations of 
chlorine. The cost and difficulty of sewage disposal may warrant the selection 
of another hospital site at a more favorable location. The possibility of housing 
sewage disposal equipment and providing ventilation equipment with deodorizers 
is mentioned. 

Disposal of infected objects such as sputum cups and handkerchiefs by burn* 
ing in special incinerators or in the boiler plant of the institution is advocated* 
Disposal of garbage by burial, incineration, and hog feeding is mentioned. 

Cooling Milk. T. J. Molnemey, assistant prof^sor of dairy industry, Cornell 
University. Annual Report, 1927, Pennsylvania Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors, pp. 114-123. (Abstract by F. J. Moss.) 

Many dairymen find it difficult to understand why they are expected to keep 
milk cold, when it is heated durinj^ the processing at the dairy plant. This 
clearly shows a lack of appreciation of the real reason for cooling milk and keeping 
it cold, and also a lack of understanding of the heating process. Rapid cooling 
of milk to 50*^ F., or lower, is imperative if low bacterial count and high keeping 
quality are desired. Pasteurization by the dealer can not be expected to correct 
the results of careless liandling by the producer. 

As air and water are the two most commonly used means of cooling milk, an 
experiment was made to determine their relative efficiency. Five cans of milk 
having a temperature of 96® F. were treated in the following manner: Can A 
was placed in a tub of ice water, the depth of water being sufficient to reach 
above the breast of the can. Enough ice was used that the water temperature 
was kept at about 36® F. The milk was stirred every half hour, when the tem¬ 
perature was taken; can B stood in a refrigerator, the temperature of which was 
0® F, Milk was stirred every half hour, and temperature noted; cans C, D, and 
£ stood in a refrigerator having an air temperature of 30® F. Variations in the 
treatment were: C—StUJ air, milk stirred every half hour; D—In strong wind 
(large electric fan), milk stirred every half hour; E—Still air, milk unstirred. A 
graph is given which shows the results of the five different treatments outlined 
above. The most interesting thing brought out in the graph is the extreme 
rapidity of cooling by means of ice water at 36® F. as compared with air at 0®* 
F. Occasional stirring of the milk is shown to hasten the cooling process. 

An example is given showing the method of calculating the approximate amount 
of ice needed when milk is cooled by setting the cans in a tank of ice water. A 
cement tank, insulated on all sides with 3-iuch cork board, provides one of 
most permanent and economical units for cooling and storiige. 

Insulation of cans during transportation is considered both desirable and 
feasible. 

Carriers Excluded from Handling Oysters. Millard KnoWlton. State of 
Connecticut Health Bulletin, vol. 41, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 67-68. (Abstract 
b/D, C. Sullivan.) 

The Connecticut State Sanitary Code requires that specimens of feces and urine 
from oyster shuokers and packers be found negative for typhoid fever and the 
paratyphoids before cards are issued permitting them to handle oysters* This 
procedure was ccanmenced in 1926, when 298 cards were issued, and continued 
in 19^, when 261 cards were issued. 

Specimens have been mcamined either in the labmatory of the Conneotient 
Department of Health or in the laboratory of the New Haven Heglth 
D^part»)entf Altogether more than 600 specim^ have been exaipiniid 
the State laboratory during the two-year period* As a result,of the,laboratory 
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examinatioiDB^ 5 paratyphoid carriers were discovered in 1025 and 1 paratyphoid 
carrier was discovered in 1926. All of the paratyphoid carriers discovered in 
1925 were located in one city. Four of them were carriers of paratyphoid B and 
one of paratyphoid A. 

Scarlet Fever Outbreak due to Infected Food. Clarence L. Scamman and 
others, American Journal of Public Health, vol. 17, No. 4, April, 1927. pp. 311- 
316. (Abstract by Chester Cohen.) 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Health began an investigation to 
determine the cause of the simultaneous outbreak of a large number of cases of 
scarlet fever among the attendants at banquets from three geographically dis¬ 
tinct localities. Suspicion was immediately directed towards lobster salad, 
which was the only food served at each of the three dinners. Although not all 
the cases were diagnosed as scarlet fever, the coefficient of association pointed 
strongly to the common article of food. The details of the investigation are 
given and the epidemiological data obtained are presented in a very interesting 
manner. Throat cultures were made from the employees who handled and pre¬ 
pared the salad. Six of the 33 employees gave positive cultures for hemolytic 
streptococci, which agglutinated with the serum of the rabbit immunized against 
the know'll scarlet fever strain. It was impossible to determine wdiich of the six 
employees were directly responsible or how' many of the six had harbored the 
streptococci prior to the date of the banquets. An interesting experiment w^as 
performed to determine whether or not a recently isolated strain of hemolytic 
streptococci, beta type, w'ould remain viable in lobster meat and lobster salad 
during a period of 18 hours. Briefly, the experiments indicated that the strep¬ 
tococci could be recovered with ease from the lobster meat after having been 
Incubated from 12 to 18 hours at 37® C., and it is even possible that an increase 
in numbers may have occurred during this period. 

Epidemiological interest centers In the occurrence of outbreaks of scarlet fever 
and sore throat from a common source of infection with secondary cases of scarlet 
fever following contact with sore throat patients. Of the 692 persons attending 
these banquets, 138 persons developed illness. In 98 of the cases of illness, 
scarlet fever was diagnosed, and in the other 40 cases there w^as not sufficient 
evidence to warrant positive diagnosis. “It is a fair assumption that one of the 
employees of either the dealer or the caterer was harboring streptococci and 
infected the lobster at some time betwwu midnight and noon, June 24 (the 
period of preparation of the salad). It is impossible to ascertain the identity of 
this person or the place and exact time the infection occurred.“ 

Glassification and Grading of Milk. Ernest Kelly. American Journal of 
Public Hedlih, vol. 17, No, 3, March, 1927, pp. 224-226. (Abstract by Malcolm 
Lewis.) 

Grading is a further refinement of inspection—inspection separating the food 
fit for consumption from the unfit; grading specifies certain superior qualities of 
a food already passed by inspection. The trend should be toward uniformity of 
grade requirements. Advantages of grading are: (1) Reward of dairyman who 
exceeds minimum legal requirements; (2) improvement at dairy farms stimulated 
by competition and better price commanded by higher grade; (3) allowing 
consumer to purchase grade of personal preference and according to individual 
means. Grading as a public health function should be confined to sanitary con¬ 
ditions and not concern commercial considerations of butter fat percentage and 
chemical composition above legal standards. Grades should be few to avoid 
confusion on the part of consumers as to their relative significance, and the dif¬ 
ference between any two grades should mean a very real distinction, in quality. 
Only milk that is fit for drinking purposes should be included in the grades. 
'One grade of raw milk and two grades of Pasteurized milk are suggested as the 
imudmum number allowable. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 23, 1927 

Bvmmary of information received by tdegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended July S8y 1987^ and corresponding week of 1926* (From 
Weekly Health Index, July 28, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Deparir 

ment of Commerce) ^ , 

Week ended Corresponding 

July 23,1927 wc^l9M 

Policies in force_ 67,796,816 64,999,106 

Nu^^aber of death claims—* —-- 11, 211 11, 099 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.- 8, 6 8. 9 

Deaths from all causes in, certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 23, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926, (From the Weekly Hecdth Index, Jtdy 28, 1927^ 
issuea by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Week ended, July 
23,1927 


Total 

deaths 


Death 
rate * 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1926 


Deaths under 
1 year 


Week 
ended 
July 23, 
1927 


Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 


Inlsnt 

mortality 

rate, 


ended 
July 23, 
19 ^* 


Total (67 cities). 


6,953 


10.6 


U1.6 


696 


*763 


*60 


Akron. 

Atlanta. 

White. 

Colored.......— 

Baltimore*. 

White. 

Colored. 

Birmingham. 

White. 

Colored. 

Boston.__ 

Cambridge. 

Camden. 

^ntoD..... 

Chicago».. 

Oincinnati.......... 

Cleveland.. 

Columbus. 

Dallas.. 

White. 

Cdored. 

Denver. 

Des Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth... 

El Paso. 

Erie. 

Pall River». 

Plint. 

Port Worth.. 

White. 

Colored.. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 

White. 

Colored. 

Color^. 

^rsey City. 

^nSHS City, Kans. 
* White.......... 

Colored. 


43 

89 

30 
29 

189 
166 

33 

69 
25 

34 
161 

31 
114 

21 

31 

14 

634 

130 

163 

76 

61 

46 

6 

53 

27 

190 

21 

27 
20 
23 
21 
29 

23 
6 

25 

70 
50 
20 
85 
67 
18 
C3 

28 

24 
4 


18.7 


18.0 


(•) 

12.0 


(•) 

14.3 


(*) 


9.9 


13.3 
12.0 
21.0 

16.3 
14.7 
las 
13.2 


10.8 

8.8 

12.2 

&6 

0.0 

1&5 

8.6 

13.6 

12.7 


(•) 

0.6 

0.4 

7.8 

0.6 

123 


124 
12 8 
6.4 
10.0 
10.6 
16.9 
9.9 
16.2 

11.3 

10.7 

16.4 

11.8 
12.6 

11.4 
12 6 
17.7 


9.0 

7.7 

9.2 


(•) 


8.2 


ao 

11.1 

a2 

as 

6.6 

0.4 


11.0 


(*) 
10.2 
12 6 


a) 


11.8 

11.0 

17.8 
10.7 
126 

11.9 
ia3 


0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

20 

18 

2 

6 

1 

6 

16 

1 

10 

2 

3 

3 

60 

11 

26 

3 
11 
11 
0 
6 
1 

29 

2 

4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
3 
0 
6 
9 
7 
2 
6 
6 
1 
7 
1 
1 
0 


4 

1 

21 

9 
12 
26 
16 

10 
6 

3 
2 

36 

6 

18 

2 

2 

2 

69 

30 

21 

8 

8 

6 

2 

7 

1 

67 

1 

6 

4 
6 

3 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

II 

11 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


97 


62 

69 

31 


42 

19 

67 

86 

62 

71 


66 


17 

46 

43 


05 


47 

46 

61 

62 

39. 


’ ^ Annual rate per 1,000 population 

- »Deaths under 1 year par 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registratioii ama Sor births, 

* Data for 06 cities. 

* Data Ibr e^dties. 

* Deaths for weak ended Friday, July 22, 1927. 

« In. the oities for which deaths are shown by color, tbe colored population In 1920 oonstithted the fol¬ 
lowing perestJ/tssm ot the total.popuiatiosi: Atlania, 81; Baltlmoea IS* 'Bkaklnghaiii. 8$i SSi P«t|' 
Worth, 14; Ho^oh, 36; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxvile, 15; I^ukviSla, fTTMemphla. 
8S; l^ashvilie, 89; New Orleans, 20; Blohmond, 32; and Washington, D.O./jC * t 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July 1927^ infant mortality, annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926 . {From the Weekly Health Index^ July 28 , 1927 ^ 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Knoxville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Los A ngeles. 

Louisville. 

WhJte. 

Colored. 

Jewell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

White . 

Colored. 

Milwaukee. 

Minuea polls. 

Nashville*. 

White . 

Colored. 

New Bedford. 

New Uaven. 

New Orleans. 

White. 

Colored. 

New York... 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough... 
Manhattan Borough. 
Queens Borough .... 
Kichmond Borough.. 

Newark. N.J. 

Oaklanu. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha . 

Paterson.. 

Philatlelphia.. 

Pittsburgh.. 

Portland^, Oreg.. 

Providenoo.. 

Kiokmond.. 

White.. 

Colored. 

Rochester.. 

8t, Louis.. 

8t. Paul.. 

Balt Lake City •. 

San Antonio.. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle.. 

Somerville. 

Spokane.. 

Springfield, Mass. 

^acuse. 

Tacoma. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Dtica...... 


Was^^^n, D. € 

Colored'. 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester__ 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


Week ended, July 

Annual 

Deatlis under 

23, 1027 

death 

1 year 



rate per 





1,000 





oorre- 

Week 

(^oxxe- 

Total 

Death 

sponding 

ended 

sponding 

deaths 

rate 

week 

July 23, 

week 



1026 

1027 

1026 

83 

11,3 

12.0 

4 

6 

18 

0.2 


0 


12 



0 


6 

(•) 


0 


253 



23 

15 

81 

13.2 

16.8 

4 

16 

65 

L. 

14.8 

3 

12 

LS 

(«) 

27 7 

1 

4 

28 

13.2 

0.0 

8 

0 

14 

7.0 

12.5 

2 

3 

64 

18.6 

22.7 

0 

8 

3.3 


l.'i. 1 

8 

2 

31 


36.4 

1 

6 

84 

8.2 

10.5 

15 

18 

71 

8 4 

0.4 

0 

0 

44 

16.6 

10.4 

4 

10 

23 


17.6 

o 

7 

21 

(•) 

24.1 

2 

3 

10 

R3 

8.7 

4 

5 

34 

0.6 

0.5 

2 

2 

133 

1C. 4 

14.3 

16 

22 

78 


12.1 

8 

13 

55 

(*) 

20.6 

8 

0 

1.150 

10.0 

10.8 

105 

121 

157 

8.8 

0.4 

16 

8 

363 

8.3 

10 1 

37 

52 

457 

13,1 

12.8 

30 

43 

127 

8.2 

9.4 

12 

12 

46 

16.3 

13.1 

2 

6 

87 

0.7 

10.2 

9 

16 

42 

8.2 

9.2 

3 

3 

40 



5 

3 

50 

ii.o 


3 

6 

31 

11.2 

9.1 

6 

2 

454 

11.6 

10 3 

36 

38 

102 

8.3 

12.8 

9 

24 

58 


1 

4 

0 

40 

0.1 

11 2 

5 

6 

48 

13.0 

' 17.4 

5 

11 

24 


12.6 

1 

6 

24 

(•) 

20.4 

4 

5 

52 

8.4 

10.1 

4 

1 

193 

12.0 

13 0 

n 

28 . 

45 

9.4 

0.5 

0 

3 

30 

11.5 

11.4 

2 

4 

70 

17.3 

15.3 

8 

12 . 

33 

15 0 

18.0 

2 

5 

152 

13.8 

12.0 

8 

7 

15 

8.4 

7.3 

1 

0 

64 



3 

3 

11 

5.6 

0.0 

0 

5 

20 

13.0 

11.5 

1 

4 

34 

12.1 

11.9 

2 

3 

38 

10.1 

13.8 

5 

4 

18 

8.8 

0.3 

0 

1 

52 

8.9 

12.4 

a 

7 

33 

12.6 

12.5 

2 

6 

10 

0.6 

20.8 

2 

8 

124 

12.0 

14.5 

13 

12 

72 


10.8 

7 

7 

62 

(•) 

25.3 

6 

6 

17 



1 

6 

20 

12 0 

7.1 

2 

1 

52 

13.9 

11.0 

4 

6 

24 

laa 

ai 

7 

0 

37 

11.4 

11.7 

6 

6 


Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

week 


* Deaths tor week ended Friday, July 22,1027. 

^In the dties tor which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the_foL 

ham, 

snapolts, 11; Kansas City, Kans.. 14: Knoxville. 15: Lou 
ns, 





































































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heolth departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease loiihovi 
kthowledge of when^ wherCy and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are pfrellminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended July 30» 1927 


DIPHTHERIA CaSCS 

Alabama. 13 

Arkansas. 8 

California. 73 

Colorado. 4 

Connecticut...- 23 

Dolowaro.—.. 1 

Georgia. 21 

Idaho. 2 

Dlinois... 78 

Indiana. 32 

Iowa».- 15 

Kansas. 8 

Louisiana. 14 

Maine. 2 

Maryland ^. 32 

Massachusetts. 61 

Michigan. 40 

Minnesota. 30 

Mississippi. 10 

Missouri . 16 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska .. 3 

New Jersey.1. 57 

New Mexico.. 1 

New York». 35 

North Carolina,. 17 

Oklahoma *. 10 

Oregon. 9 

Tennsyivanla. 104 

Hhode island. 0 

Sooth Carolina. 16 

'Sottih Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 12 

Tetas. 15 

tjttih'. 5 

.^^ashlniston. 17 

West Virginia_-. 14 

Wisconsin. 40 

Wyoming. i 

I Week eade4 Friday. 


) Kjcdueive Kansas City. 


INFLUENZA CasOS 

Alabama. 18 

California. 3 

Connecticut. S 

Georgia. 17 

Illinois. 91 

Indiana.. 7 

Kansas. 2 

Louisiana. 11 

Massachusetts. 4 

Michigan. 2 

Mississippi. 2 

New Jersey. 1 

Oklahoma ♦. 6 

Oregon. 2 

South Carolina. 100 

South Dakota.| 

Tennessee.-.. 3 

Texas. 14 

Utah *. 3 

West Virginia. 1 

Wisconsin. 13 

Wyoming. 3 

MSAaLBS 

Alabama. 14 

Arizona. 230 

Arkansas. 0 

California. 77 

Colorado. U 

Connecticut.-. 30 

Delaware.. 1 

Georgia.j*.—.. 0 

rilinols. 81 

Indiana.' 10 

Iowa J. 4 

Kansas. 77 

I^Guiaiazui. 18 

Mamo. 38 

Maryland*. 8 

»Exclusive of J^ew York City. 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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August 0,102T 


UBisLtSi-coiitlnued Cases 

Massachusetta. 151 

Michigan. 158 

Minnesota. 12 

Missouri *. 16 

Montana. 6 

Nebraska. 21 

New Jersey. 28 

New Mexico. 28 

New York *. 160 

North Carolina.. 188 

Oklahoma <. 30 

Oregon. 28 

Pennsylvania.*.... 134 

Rhode Island.—- 2 

South Carolina. 44 

South Dakota. 1 

Tennessee. 8 

Texas. t 

Utah 1. 2 

Vermont. 8 

Washington. 108 

West Virginia. 32 

Wisconsin..- 124 

Wyoming. 3 


MKNWCiOCOCCrs MKNINGITIS 


Arkansas,. 1 

California. 5 

Colorado... 1 

Illinois. 3 

Massachusetts. 1 

Michigan. 7 

Missouri. 1 

Montana. 2 

New Jersey. 1 

Oklahoma * . 1 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas. 1 

Washington. 2 

Wisconsin. 3 

POLlOMYKLITrS 

Alabama. l 

California. 59 

Colorado. l 

Connecticut. 1 

Illinois. 6 

Kansas. 4 

Massachusetts.- 1 

Michigan. 1 

Minnesota. 5 

Mississippi. I 

Montana. 2 

New Jersey.- 1 

New Mexico. 16 

New Voric». 6 

North Carolina. 1 

Oklahoma <. 9 

South Carolina. l 

Texas. H 

Utah». 1 

Wisoon^... 0 

1 weak ended Friday. 


t Bxiduslve of tranttut city and St. louis. 


SCARLET PSVEB CasOS 

Alabama. U 

Arkansas. 2 

California. 53 

Colorado. 10 

Connecticut. 10 

Oeorgia. 5 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 75 

Indiana. 16 

Iowa*. 15 

Kansas. 17 

lA>uisiana. 5 

Maine. 7 

Maryland *. 15 

Massachusetts. 117 

Michigan. 73 

Minnesota. 53 

Mississippi.^. 7 

Missouri*. 22 

Montana. 10 

Nebraska. 7 

New Jersey. 36 

New Mexico. 8 

New York*.J. 64 

North Carolina. 30 

Oklahoma ♦. 19 

Oregon. 6 

Pennsylvania. 112 

Rhode Island. 8 

feouth Carolina. 8 

South Dakota. 10 

Tennessee. 14 

Texas. 8 

Utah *. 5 

Vermont.... 3 

Washington. 21 

West V’irginia. 42 

Wisconsin. 46 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama... 9 

■Arkansas..... 1 

California....— 6 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 15 

Indiana. 2* 

Iowa 1. 12 

Kansas. 12 

Michigan. 15 

Minnesota.-. 2 

Mississippi...-. 6 

Missouri *. 4 

Montana.-.. 1 

Nebraska. 3 

New York ». 3 

North Carolina.. 12 

Oklahoma *. 7 

Oregon.-. 10 

South Carolina. 4 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee.- 1 

Texas. 5 

Utah*. 8 


«Exdusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
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SMAILPOX—continued Cases 

Washington.--- 87 

West Virginia- 13 

WiJiconsin. 11 

Wjoming. 8 

TTPHOin rBVKE 

Alabama.-.... 63 

Arkansas. 23 

CaUfomia. W 

Connecticut--___ 3 

Delaware. 3 

Georgia... 72 

Idaho. 1 

nilnols. 63 

Indiana- 7 

Iowa>. 6 

Kansas_-_ 16 

Louisiana_ 28 

Maryland *_ 26 

Massachusetts. 7 

Michigan_ It 

Minnesota. 6 

> Week ended Friday. 


* Exclusive of Kansas City and St. liouis. 


rnrFHOi» Oases 

Mississippi_ 81 

Missouri *_ 18 

Montana. 6 

Nebraska___‘____ I 

New Jersey_ 12 

New Mexico_ 9 

New York *_ 11 

North Carolina. 78 

Oklahoma <. to 

Oi^egon.-.. 6 

Pennsylvania. 41 

Rhode Island..—____ 1 

South Carolina_ 118 

South Dakota. 1 

Tennessee_ 166 

Texas. 9 

Utah >_ 1 

Washington_*.. 14 

West Virginia. 22 

Wisconsin_ 2 

Wyoming. 1 

i Exclusive of New York City. 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended July 23, 1927 


District of Columbia... 7 

Mississippi. 4 

MEAStBS 

District of Columbia. 8 

North Dakota.- 1 

MBNINOOeOGCUS MBMiNOITIS 
North Dakota. 1 

rOUOMTXUTlS 

Mississippi. 1 

North Dakota. 1 


8CABLET FBVBB 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 6 

Mississippi. 3 

North Dakota. 21 

SMAUFOX 

District of Columbia. 1 

Mississippi..... 3 

North Dakota. 1 

TYPHOID FBVBB 

District of Columbia. 5 

Mississippi. 34 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State repwts is published weekly and covers only those States firom 
which reports are received during the current week: 



i Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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2021 


August 1927 


iTsfie. 1917 ’ 

Cbioken pox: Cases 

Alabama. 66 

Idaho. 18 

Dlinois. 873 

Kansas. 217 

Maine. 69 

Maryland. 300 

Mississippi. 249 

Montana. 43 

Nwth Carolina. 247 

Ohio.6,706 

Oklahoma. 41 

June, iAtZ^Continued 

Mumps—Continued. Cases 

Ohio. 670 

Oklahoma. 19 

Oregon. 69 

South Carolina. 14 

Washington. 160 

Wyoming. 2 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Illinois. 37 

Maryland. 3 

Mississippi. 13 

Oregon. 74 

Oklahoma _ ^ ^ j 

South Carolina. 214 

Washington. 285 

Paratyphoid fever* 

Wyoming... 9 

Dengue: 

Alabama.... 4 

Kansas. 2 

Maine... 1 

C^rotinA ^ 

Mississippi. 8 

South Carolina. U 

Puerperal septicemia: 

liUOOiS. n ... -___, 4 

Dysentery: 

Illinois. 25 

Maryland. 3 

Mississippi (amebic). 111 

Mississippi. 28 

Rabies in animals: 

Idaho.............. 2 

Mississippi (bacillary)...3,253 

North Carolina. 2 

Oklahoma. 99 

Oregon. 12 

German measles: 

niinols. 84 

Kansas. 14 

Maine. 81 

Maryland. 19 

Montana..•... 3 

Mississippi..^ . 3 

Oregon . 2 

South CaroHna . 18 

Rabies in roan. 

Alabama . % 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Idaho . 8 

Montana . 10 

Oregon . 5 

Washineton . 1 

North Carolina .. 42 

Wyoming-.-_ ,_ __ 4I 

Ohio . 69 

Washington . 399 

Wyoming . 29 | 

Hookworm disease: 

Mississippi . 353 

South Carolina ___... 112 

Scabies* 

Oregon . 4 

Septic sore throat: 

Illinois-. . 9 

Kansas . 1 

Maryland_ , , . . 7 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland.5 

North Carolina ... 9 

Ohio . .. 92 

Oregon _____ I 

Oregoti ___.....____ 6 

Washington . 1 

Dead poisoning: 

Illinois . 12 

Ohio . 9 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama * , _ _ _ 4 

Wyoming . 3 

Tetanus: 

Illinois . 7 

Kansas . 3 

Maryland .*. 8 

Oklahoma.. _ . _ _, % 

Illinois. 7 

Kansas. 2 

Maryland.-.— 1 

Montana__.....___........ 1 

Wyoming. 1 

Traoboma. 

Illinois. 7 

Mississippi. 14 

Ohio... 4 

Ohio. 4 

Oregon...-. 1 

Mumps: 

Alabama. 44 

Idaho.. 12 

IIUnoiB.1,463 

Kansas_—- - 67 

Tularaemia: 

Idaho. 1 

Montana. 1 

Wyoming. 1 

Tyiihua ihver: 

Alabama. 6 

Maine.:. 18 

Maryland. 79 

Mississippi___........ 330 

South Carolina. 2 

Vincent’s angina: 

Kansas... 2 

Montana. 3 

Maine. 5 
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June, Continued 


Vincent’s angina—Continued. Cases 

Maryland. 10 

Oklaiioma. 2 

Wyoming. 1 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama. 225 

Idaho.. 25 

Illinois.1,089 

Kansas........-_- 389 

Maine. 129 

Maryland. 350 


June, Continued 


Whooping cough—Continiied. Oases 

Mississippi.1^737 

Montana. 5i 

North Carolina. 2 ,204 

Ohio. 576 

Oklahoma. 68 

Oregon. 74 

South Carolina. 661 

Washington... 146 

Wyoming. 27 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of May, 1927, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick¬ 

en 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama.-.. 

82 

70 

953 

76 

30 

101 

318 

101 

221 

Arizona... 

83 

5 

223 

17 

54 

1 

83 

8 

14 











1,802 

176 

niwtfi 

6,642 

1,332 

215 

wm 

719 

120 

823 

47 

1,055 

Colorado_...._ 

69 

689 

38 

. 115 

40 

79 

Coniieottcut. 



211 

390 

0 

163 

2 

163 

Delaware___.......... 

10 

5 

44 

11 

31 

0 

10 

3 

9 


134 

79 

34 


81 

9 


3 

48 

Florida... 

96 

47 


32 

27 

185 

122 

66 

125 

Georgia..... 

106 

32 

492 

65 

60 

93 

>53 

105 

180 

Idaho....................... 

34 

9 

248 

25 

56 

52 

*10 

11 

57 

niinoia_ 

mSm 

466 


2,085 

10 

1,043 

472 

150 

1,157 

52 



81 

443 

133 

8 

196 


111 

84 

1,282 

3,828 

146 

125 

39 

66 

2 

90 


330 

29 

155 

267 

85 

243 

12 

303 

KAntiiftky •_ 





lx>uisiana_-_........... 

19 

78 

255 

66 

21 

20 

*197 

76 

121 

Maine.... 

55 

27 

410 

37 

146 

*0 

20 

4 

125 

Marvland 

382 

197 

U9 
1,761 
1,177 
611 

134 


0 

*236 

25 

303 


954 

336 

1,610 
1,140 

1,811 

1,100 

0 

568 

27 

474 

Miehigan.,.,... 

1,175 
736 

308 

187 

506 

24 

759 

Minnesota......... 

140 

758 

6 

208 

13 

100 

Mississippi... 

553 

27 

1,780 

954 


29 

31 

280 

140 

2,054 

284 

Missouri__ 

231 

166 

442 

339 

69 

102 

57 


66 

n 

71 

5 


23 

30 

10 

26 

Nebraska. __ 

63 

12 


128 

111 

30 

27 

4 

44 





IM. Mn RHMMMS 


6 



30 

6 


2 


New Jersey ..... 

1,267 

488 

429 


1,374 

0 


12 

664 

New Mexico i_ 



New York... 

2,426 

481 

2,042 

52 

3,889 

7,220 

249 

2,711 

3,943 

68 

41 

1,765 

70 

1.178 

North Carolina_ 

179 

57 

mm 

North Dakota. 

30 

12 

25 

140 

3 

6 

2 

Ohio. 

1,551 

47 

470 

870 

749 

1.279 


^^K7|TV 

48 

730 

Oklahoma •. 

17 

1,287 

1,298 

2,962 

16 

66 

mgm 

165 

78 

89 

88 

Oregon__ 

107 

1 42 

80 

117 

72 

77 

26 

72 

Pennsylvania. 

1,921 

59 

729 

1,926 

27 

B 

1 

1,023 

*48 

77 

813 

Rhode Island... 

46 

0 

1 

8 

South Carolina. 

265 

67 

913 

15 

28 

67 

*202 

132 

661 

South Dakota. 

11 

13 

342 

11 

121 

16 

3 

2 

35 

Tennessee.. 

85 

26 

352 

62 




89 

316 

TftTSJl 1 .. _ 

Utah *.. .. 








■■|■||||| 


V^mont. 

72 

4 

594 

231 

29 


16 

lUiiifii 

70 

Virginia. 

507 

83 

3,698 

1,844 

638 

121 

172 

* 167 


1,601 

160 

IVwhington.I. 

310 

46 

856 

175 

195 

186 


West \^:ginia. 

109 

44 

137 


63 

32 

216 

V^tooonsin. 

913 

125 

2,954 

467 

1,257 

2 

589 

147 

143 

13 

516 

I7yuiiiing______ 

34 

5 

90 

13 

*3 

0 

12 






1 Reports not received at time ol going to press. * Reports received annually. 

* Pulmonary. * Eacluslve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 

»Reports received weekly. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Popalation (Annual Basts) for the Month of May, 1927 


State 

Chick¬ 
en pox 

Dlph- 

th^ia 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

covm 

Alabama—.. 

0.38 

0.32 

4.40 

0.35 

0.14 

0.47 

1.47 

0.47 

102 

Arizona. 


.13 

6.72 

.44 

1.30 

.03 

2.13 

.21 

.80 

Arkansas *. 










California... 

4.25 

1.33 

iio4 

2.73 

1.91 

.32 

2.19 

,12 

■Klvil 

Colorado. 

1.03 

.70 

14,60 

.50 

7. .56 

.42 

1.26 

.44 

.87 

Connecticut. 

3.61 

.74 

1.55 

1.52 

2.81 

.00 

1.17 

.01 

117 

Delaware. 

.48 

.24 

2.18 

.53 

1.50 

.00 

.48 

.16 

.44 

District ef Colunibia_ 

2.02 

1.72 

.74 


1.77 

.20 

2.27 

.07 


Florida............. 

.83 

.41 

3.53 

.28 

.23 

1.60 

1.05 

.57 

LM 

Oeorgia. 

.30 

.12 

1.83 

.24 

.19 

.35 

».20 

.30 

.67 

Idaho. 

.76 

.20 

6.47 

.56 

1.23 

1.15 

*.22 

.24 

1.26 

Illinois. 

1.71 

.75 

7.36 

3.37 

1.68 

.24 

1.87 

.08 

140 

Indiana. 

.02 

.30 

2.67 

.04 

1.76 

1.60 

.50 

.03 

.73 

Iowa... 

.54 

.41 

6.22 

.71 

.01 

.19 

.32 

.01 

.44 

Kansas. 

2.13 

.19 

24.66 

1.00 

1.72 

.55 

1.57 

.08 

105 

Ketitucdry *. 










XiOuisiana. 

.12 

.47 

1.55 

.40 

.13 

.12 

> i.20 

.40 

.74 

Maine. 

.82 

.40 

0.09 

.55 

2.17 

.00 

.30 

.06 

186 

Maryland.. 

2.82 

1.^ 

.88 

.09 

1.00 

.00 

*1.74 

.18 

2.28 

Massachusetts. 

2.65 

.93 

4.89 

4.47 

5.03 

.00 

1.58 

.07 

132 

Michigan. 

3.08 

.96 

3.00 

2.09 

2.88 

.40 

1.38 

.06 

100 

Minnesota____ 

3 22 

.01 

2.68 


3.32 

.03 

.01 

.06 

.44 

Mi8Si.<«lppi. 

3.64 

.18 

11.57 

3 05 

.10 

.20 

1.84 

.92 

ISLO! 

Missouri... 

.77 

.156 

3.20 

1.48 

1.14 

.23 

.34 

.10 

.06 

Montana. 

1.00 

.18 

1.17 

.08 

1.68 

.38 

.50 

.16 

.43 

Nebraska. 

.53 

.10 

a68 

LOS 

.04 

.25 

1 .23 

.09 

.87 

Nevada * . 










Now Hampshire_... 


.16 



.03 

'Too 


.06 


New Jersey.... 

3. OB 

1.53 

1.35 


4.33 

.00 

1.46 

.04 

2.00 

New Mexico *. 










New York. 

2.50 

2.11 

4.01 

2.80 

4.07 

.M 

1.82 

.07 

131 

North Carolina. 

1.75 

.21 

20.34 


.38 

.73 


.23 

10l12 

North Dakota. 

.55 

.22 

4.57 

46 

2.57 

.06 

.11 

.04 

.22 

Ohio. 

2.72 

.82 

1.53 

1.31 

2.24 

.30 

1.23 

.08 

120 

Oklahoma *.! 

.26 

.00 

7.13 

.87 

.56 

.01 

.43 

.40 

.49 

Oregon. 

1.42 

.50 

17.17 

1.06 

1.65 

.95 

1.02 

.33 

.06 

Pennsylvania. TJ 

2.32 

.88 

3.58 

2.33 

2.45 

.00 

1.24 

.00 

.08 

Rhode Island.' 

.00 

.77 

.27 

.45 1 

1.29 

.00 

*.72 

.02 

.13 

South Carolina. 

1.00 

.43 

5.83 

.10 

.18 

.43 

*1.20 

.84 

4.22 

South Dakota. 

.10 

.22 

5,70 

.19 

2.05 

.27 

.05 

.03 

.60 

Tennessee. 

.40 

.12 

1.67 

.29 

.51 

.32 

.05 

.42 

1.50 

Texas *. 










Utah *___ . ^ 









iniiiiiii 

Vermont... 

2.41 

.13 

10.M 

7.72 

.07 

.00 

.53 



Virginia. 

Z34 

.38 

17.10 


.56 

.80 

*.73 



Washington. 

2.34 

.35 

13.00 

ik 

1.32 

1.47 

1.80 

.11 


West Virginia,. 

.76 

.31 

4.43 


.05 

.81 

.44 

.22 


Wisconsin. 

3.68 

.50 

11.92 

5.07 

2.38 

.50 

.58 

.06 


Wyoming. 

1.60 

.24 

22.82 

.10 

4.40 

.64 

*.15 

.00 



1 Beports not received nt time of going to press. * Reports received Annually. 

* PmmoiiAry. »Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tirisa, 

* Reports received weekly. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the countiy and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 30,640,000. The estimated population of the 94 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,000,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 
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Weeks ended July 16, 1967, and July 17, 1966 


Diphtheria: 

42 States... 
09 cities.... 
Measles: 

41 States... 
90 cities...- 

Poliomyelitis: 

42 States... 
Scarlet fever: 

42 States... 

99 cities_ 

Smallpox: 

42 States... 
99 cities...- 
Typhoid fiever: 
41 States... 
90 dtles.... 


lAflueiua and pneuiTionia: 

94 cities. 

Smallpox: 

94 cities. 

Omaha. 


CoMt reported 


Deaths reported 


927 

1926 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1,150 

907 


676 

637 

568 

2,711 

5,280 


913 

1,315 


106 

54 


1,442 

1,335 


486 

540 

346 

308 

299 


54 

41 

57 

866 

835 


121 

127 

143 

349 

363 


0 

1 


0 

1 



City reports for week ended Jtdy 16^ 1927 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
Is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the pfist nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the precediiig years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are exdiided and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non¬ 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine ye^rs, data are used for as many years h.s i>ossiblc, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when nectary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

1 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


NEW ENGLAND 






■ 


B 


Maine: 

Portland . 

75,333 

22,546 
83,097 

10,008 

24,089 

779,620 
128,903 
142,065 
190,757 

69,760 

267,018 

(1) 

2 

o 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

A 

New Hampshire. I 

Concord.. 

0 

m 

0 

0 


1 

1 

A 

Manchester. 

0 


0 

0 


Vermont: 
jBerrSu . 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

0 


■i 

Buriington_ 


0 

0 i 

0 

If 

1 

87 

5 


li 

A 

Massachusetts; 

Boston_......... 

34 

m 

31 

3 

! 

0 

0 

10 

u 

Fall River.. 

2 


0 

0 


1* 

A 

toring^eld. ___ 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

u 

9 

W oroes ter.- 

6 

2 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

* 

2 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket _ 


j 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

A 

J 

PrnvidAO^r TT- 

! 0 

4 

6 

0 


1 


4 

Connecticut: 

Bfliffieport T- - 

1 

4 

15 

1 

1 

0 

■I 

0 

H 

1 

Ha^^. . 

160,197 

4 

8 

1 


0 


0 

New Havm .. 

178,927 

6 

1 


0 

1 ii 

10 


1 


1 Ko estimate made. 
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CUp reports for weefc ended J%dy id, IPf?-—Continued 


Division^ State, and 
city 

i 

1 

Population 
July 1, 
l«25. 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pOE, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

_ 1 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Cases, 
esti- : 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

i 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

-1 

Deaths 
re- i 
ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


1 






' i 


New York* 










Buffalo.-. 

538,016 

11 

8 

8 


0 

0 

8 

6 

Now York. 

5,873; 356 

73 

153 

237 

3 

2 

43 

48 

72 

Rochester--.. 

316,786 

2 

5 

0 


0 

2 

1 

5 

Syracuse... 

1821003 

13 

3 

0 


0 

77 

5 

0 

New Jersey: 









Camden. 

128,642 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Newark. 

452,513 

37 

8 

12 

0 

0 

6 


3 

Trenton. 

132,020 

1 

2 ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia. 

1,970,364 

40 

44 I 

53 


1 

29 


27 

Plltsbur^h. 

631.563 

22 

12 

15 


1 

59 


10 

Reading... 

112:707 

5 1 

1 

2 


0 

22 


1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

1 

i 






■ 


Ohio: 


i 





j 

■1 


Cincinnati. 

409,333 

4 ' 

5 

2 

0 

1 

6 


3 

Cleveland. J 

936,485 

35 

16 

31 

0 

0 

6 


14 

Columbus.. 

279,836 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Toledo. 

287:380 

24 

3 

4 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne. 

97,846 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis. 

358,819 


3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

18 

4 

South Bend. 

! 80,091 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. 

! 71,071 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Illinois: 


r 








Chicago. 

2,995.239 

44 

58 

52 

1 

0 

41 

50 

26 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

63,923 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Detroit. 

1.245.824 

20 

33 

25 

0 

0 

6 


11 

Flint. 

130,316 

® i 

2 

5 

0 

0 

8! 


3 

Grand Rapids. 

153,696 

1! 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 


2 

Wisconsin: 










Kanoeha. 

50,891 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 


0 

Madison. 

1 46,385 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 

Milwaukee. 

509,192 

24 

10 

9 

1 

11 

76 


2 

Racine_ 

67,707 

3 1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Superior. 

39, G71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,502 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

425,435 

1 65 

10 

8 

! 0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

St. Paul,. 

246,001 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 


Iowa: 










Davenport __ 

52,469 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 



Des Moines _ _ 

141,441 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 



Sioujc City __ 

7^411 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 



W'at^oo^ _ _ 

36.771 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 



Missouri: 










Kansas City. 

367,481 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

8 


5 

St. Joseph. 

78,342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

St, Louis.----- 

821,543 

3 

20 

11 

0 

0 

12 



North Dakota: 









Fargo. 

26,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Grand Forks. 

I 14,811 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 



South Dakota: 









Aberdeen _ _ 

15,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falla 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 1 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln. 

60,941 

3 

0 

2 

' 0 

1 

3' 

6 

0 

Omaha. 

211,768 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Kansas. 










Top^a. 

55,411 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Wichita. 

88,367 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended July Iff, 19ff7 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 





- Mea¬ 
sles, 


Pneu- 
* mmiia, 

PI vision, State, and ' 

Pofiulation 
July 1, 

('Jases, 




Mumps 

cases 

city 

1«25, 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

deaths 

estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

materl 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







SOUTH ATLANTIC—con. 










Maryland: 

Baltiniore. 

706,206 

30 

11 

30 

1 

1 

10 

8 

9 

Cumberland 

33,741 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick. 

12,035 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 








Washington 

497.006 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

Virginia: 








Lynchburg,_ 

30,305 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

4 

3 

5 

Richmond 

186,403 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

9 

2 

, Roanoke. 

58,208 

40,010 

.56,208 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Charleston.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Wheeling 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina. 






Raleigh. 

30,371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Wilmington. 

37,061 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

'Winston-Salem 

60,031 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

42 

3 

1 

South Carolina: 



Charleston. 

73,125 
41,225 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Columbia. 

1 

0 

8 

0 


11 

1 


Greenville.. 

27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 







Atlanta. 

0) 

16,809 

03,134 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

5 

Brunswick. 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Savannah.. 

2 

3 

4 

0 

13 

2 

Florida: 








Miami.. 

69,7.54 

26,847 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

St Petersburg. 

0 



0 



Tampa... 

04,743 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






i ” 

Kentucky: 










Covington. 

58, .300 
305,93.5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

l^uisville. 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Tennessee; 









Memphis _ 

174,633 

136,220 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

o 

Nashville . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

1 

Alabama: 








1 

Birmingham 

205,670 
65,9,5.5 
46,481 

0 

1 

2 

0 


2 

0 

g 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith. 

31,643 


0 







Little Rock. 

74,216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans. 

414,493 
.57,857 

0 

4 

8 

0 

5 

2 

13 

2 

0 

•f 

Shreveport. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 








Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Tulsa. 

124,478 

0 


0 

0 


" 

0 


Texas. 








Dallas. 

104,450 

0 

2 

2 

0 


3 

n 

0 


/lalvestOD. 

48,375 
164,954 
108,060 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

n 

11 

n 

Houston. 

1 

0 

0 

u 

U 

n 

u 

A 

u 

A 

' San Antonio. 

1 

0 

u 

Q 

U 

2 

u 

a 

II 

A 

MOUNTAIN 






V 

H 

Montana: 










Billings _ 

17,071 

20,883 

0 

Q 

() 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Great Falls. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

4 

0 

Helena. 

12,037 

12,668 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Missoula... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

A 

2 

Idaho: 







V 


Boise__ 

23,042 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

0 

'Colorado: 









Denver.. 

280,011 . 


8 . 



2 




Puebk)... 

43.787 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 1 

A 

A 


^ estimate made. 






























































2027 AapoBt 5,102T 

Citu njxjirtsfor week ended Jidy 16, Continued 





Diphtheria 

InfiuenKa 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimuted 

ly niCK- 
en pox, 
eases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cabcs, 

esti- 

iii'ited 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Cases 

1 e- 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mei- 

i^lCb, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

poited 

Pneu- 

xnonim 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOUNTAiN—continued 

New Mexico 

4 

21,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Albuquerque. 

Utah 

130,948 

18 

2 

5 

0 

• 0 

3 

0 

2 

Balt Lake City . 
Nevada 

12,006 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Reno 

PACIFIC 

Washington 

Seattle . 

Spokane . 

Tacoma . 

1 

(«) 

108,897 

5 

10 

4 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 


125 

3 

7 

0 


104,456 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

California 

Los Angeles. 

0) 

10 

33 

24 

5 

1 

15 

4 

15 

Sacramento. 

72.2t0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

San Francisco. . 

657,630 

13 

11 

9 

2 

1 

0 

12 

10 i 

1 

—..j 

11 


Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever Sin illpox Typhoid fever 

-Tuber-- -- 

Ceases, Cases, fieaUis' 

esti- Cases esti- (’ases Deaths esti- C'ases Deaths cases „„!L- 

mated re- mated re- re- nnrtmi 

expect-ported exiHJct-ported ported cxjieot-ported poi ted ported 

ancy ancy ancy 


NEW KN(lLA^O 

Maine 

Portland , 0 0 

New Hamiishire 

Concord .. 0 0 

Manchester_ 0 0 

Vermont 

Barn*. 0 0 

Burlington.... 0 0 

Massachusetts. 

Boston . 21 40 

Fell Blvcr. 1 3 

Springfield.... 3 2 

Worcester. ... 3 4 

Bhode Island 

Pawtucket.... 0 2 

Providence ... 3 4 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport-..- 3 1 

Hartford. ... 2 1 

Now Haven... i 0 

HIDPLS ATI ANTIC 

New York 

Buffalo. 9 8 

New York. 68 108 

Rochester_ 4 2 

Syracuse. 3 4 

Now Jersey 

Camden. 1 0 

Newark . 7 8 

Trenton . 0 0 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.. 30 48 

Pittsburgh.... 12 11 

Beading. 0 0 

1 No estimate made. 


























Attcart s. loar 2028 

Ctiy reports for ufeek eniisd July iS, IBS ?—Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 








Tuber* 




ing 

OQUgh, 


DJviBion, 8tste, 

Cases, 


Coses, 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

re- 

Iculosis 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

re- 

Deaths 

aU 

8n<i city 

esti¬ 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

esti¬ 

mated 

esti¬ 

mated 

cases 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH 







K 





CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

5 

7 

0 

6 

0 

12 

2 

0 


3 

113 

Cleveland. 

14 

13 

2 

0 

0 

18 

2 

4 

0 

43 

190 

Columbus. 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 


IG 

70 

Toledo_ 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

18 

61 

Indiana: 











Fort Wayne.-- 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 



0 

7 

19 

Indianapolis... 

3 

2 

2 

5 

0 



1 

0 

9 

94 

South Bend... 
Terre Haute... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 


0 

16 

Illinois: 












Chleapo_ 

34 

42 

1 

0 

0 

03 

5 

fi 

1 

109 

648 

Springfield.-.. 

Michigfin: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■ 


1 

24 

Detroit-. -. 

2d 

28 

3 

1 

0 

27 

4 

^■1 

0 

107 

243 

Flint . 

2 

13 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 


8 

26 

Grand Rapids. 

3 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 


1 


1 

81 

Wisconsin* 












Kenosha. 

1 

2 

] 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 

Madison. 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

J 

0 

0 

u 

fi 

16 

Milwaukee.... 

10 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


18 

9fi 

Racine. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 



7 

Superior. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

3 

21 

Minneapolis... 

12 

d 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

67 

et. Paul ... . 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


17 


Iowa: 








Davenport 

Des Moines .. 
Sioux City..... 
Waterloo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 




1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

Bi 

0 


Q 

8 


1 

I 

0 



0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri: * 












Kansas City... 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

fi 

2 

2 


7 

76 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 


0 

I 

23 

7 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 


fiO 

184 

North Dakota* 









Fargo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Grand Forks.,. 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

South Dakota: 










Aberdeen._ 

0 

1 

0 

0 






4 


Sioux Fails. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebra.ska: 










Limxiln. 

0 

1 

. 1 

0 

0 



1 

0 

11 

16 

Omaha. 

1 

fi 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

43 

Kansas: 








Topeka. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

20 

17 

Wichita-. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 

14 

33 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 












Wilmington-,. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 



HI 


0 

28 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 



m 

0 

49 

197 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Hi 

0 

0 

9 

vFrederick. 

];^i8triet of Colum¬ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m 

0 

0 

2 

bia: 












• j liVashlngton.— 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg_ 

5 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Hi 

3 

2 

0 

6 

138 

0 

1 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Norfolk_ 

0 

S 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 


Ridumond-.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

57 

Roahoke 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 


2 

10 

10 

West Virginia: 
Charleston_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

8 

Whaling _ 

1 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

North CM<%a: 












0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


A 

4 

12 

Wilmington^.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 


4 

‘ 1 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

■1 

1 

0 1 

24 

21 






















































2029 AnKn«tS.1827 

City reports for week ended July 1^, 19S7 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

i 

i 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

lilft 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths i 
re¬ 
ported 

Tuber- 

eulosls, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

i 

('ases, 

1 esti¬ 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

1 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLtNTtC— 






1 






continued 






1 






South Carolina: 












rimrleston..... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

28 

Columbia_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 


2 

14 

Grcouville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1 

6 

73 

Brunswick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah.. 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

26 

Florida: 












Miami. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

3 

31 

St. Peteisburg, 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


16 

Tampa.7. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 







i 





TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

17 

I.<oui?villc. 

2 

2 

0 

1 j 

0 

3 1 

0 

3 

0 

5 

72 

Tennessee: , 












Memphis. 

0 

2 1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

6 

8 

0 

10 

72 

Nashville. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

14 

2 

3 i 

30 

Alaliama. 








i 




Birminglitun... 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

4 

4 

0 i 

9 

71 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 ! 

0 i 

18 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 

“1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 1 


WEST SOXiTH 












CKNTKAl. 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith_ 

J 


0 




2 





Little Rock_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

: 0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

4 

1 

5 

103 

Shreveport.... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

30 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Tulsa.. 


1 


0 




0 


0 


Texas: 












Dallas_ 

1 

2 

0 

1 



3 

3 


0 


Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Houston. 

1 i 

2 

0 

\ 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

51 

San Antouio... 


2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

52 

MOrNTAIH 




1 








Montana: 












Billings. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Great Falls_ 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Missoula. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

u 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Idaho: 












Boise. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 












Denver._ 

6 


3 


i 0 

' 9 

1 


0 


68 

Pueblo. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

New Muxico: 



, 









Albuquerque.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

X 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

28 

16 

Nevada: 












Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

EACinc 












Washington: 













5 

2 

3 

1 



1 

1 0 


14 


flnnkfinp 

1 

3 

3 

1 



1 

i 0 


0 


Taooma. 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

California: 








t 

1 


1 

ItOB Angelos... 

9 

10 

4 

0 

0 

25 

4 

1 

0 


239 

Sacramento.... 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

5 

i 25 

San Francisco. 

b 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 12 

1 

0 

0 

14 

124 


64586“—27- 



























































ititastS, IMT 20^. 

Clip reports for week elided /«ly 1$27 —Contintted 



Mcningo- 

cocoas 

meningitis 

lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Division, State, and city 

'Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 







Massacliusetts 

Boston.. - . _ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8prinii:f)eld__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WorcMter_ . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDOLC ATLANTIC 







New York 

New York__ _ 

1 

2 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania 

Philftdetphia.. _ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Pittsburgh... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Ohio- 

Cleveland_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus - 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Illinois 

('hieagn. . 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan* 

Detroit___ 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee. _ ^ _, ^ . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 






Iowa* 

Waterloo__ 

1 


0 


0 


Missouri: 

TTansfUi City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fit. T.rf)tiis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

hOUTH ATLANTIC 





i 


Maryland. 

Baltimore... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Richmond. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North CaroUna: 

Winston-Salem... 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 j 

2 

0 

South Carolina; 

Charlwion 1.... 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

1 

3 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia 

Atlanta.*. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

LAST SOI^TH CENTRAL 


1 





Kentucky. 

Covii^ton. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis ^ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama: 

Mobile... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery..____ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 





i 


Arkansas: 

T.tttU Rnolr _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

Xaittisiana: 

KfiW OrlAAns^ .. _ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


> Dengue: 13 ceses at Cbarleaton. S. C. 

> Babies (human): 1 case and 1 death at Memphis, Tenn. 


Poliomyelitis (lnfan> 
tile paralysis) 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Cases 


Deaths 


0 1 0 

0 1 0 

U 0 0 


0 1 0 
0 0 0 
0 1 0 


3 8 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 6 1 

1 1 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 . 

0 2 0 

1 1 0 


10 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 


0 

0 


4 

0 


1 

0 








































2031 AuguitOitMT 

City report» for week ended Jtdy 16,1967 —Continued 


Diirision» State, and city 

Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis 

Oases 

Deaths 

i 

C'ases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Casies, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

VEST SOUTH CKNTRAi.~continued 










Oklahoma; 










Oklahoma City... 

0 

0! 



0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas. 



1 

1 



1 



Galveston. 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

1 

1 

■ 


2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana* 










Billings. 

0 

1 i 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 



0 

^1 

0 

1 

0 

Utah: 






1 

i 



Salt Lake City. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 ! 

1 

0 

pACirrc 







1 



Washington: 










Seattle......j 

0 




0 


0 

1 


California: 










‘ Los Angeles.j 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 

0 

Sacramento.1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

flan Francisco. 

1 

0 

0 

mm 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended July 16, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 17, 1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reporte from dtieef June 4B to. July Xtf, 1&$7—Annual rates 
' per lOOyOOO popvlaiion^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
19IS6 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


June 

June 

Juno 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


19, 

18, 

26. 

25, 

A 

2 , 

10 , 

9. 

17. 

16, 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1026 

1927 

1026 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 

113 

151 

130 

162 

>122 

140 

102 

>123 

94 

>115 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

78 

118 

59 

116 

64 

88 

57 

«92 

78 

132 

125 

217 

152 

270 

164 

212 

120 

197 

101 

165 

East North Central. 

131 

142 

162 

132 

117 

119 

106 

102 

110 

93 

West North Central. 

169 

79 

192 

46 

125 

60 

93 

bSO 

107 

M 

South Atlantic. 

67 

118 

45 

107 

82 

143 

66 

786 

32 

83 

East South Central_ 

16 

41 

10 

36 

>22 

20 

5 

41 

21 

36 

West South Central. 

43 

55 

43 

67 

47 

122 

43 

•52 

20 


Mountain... 

146 

207 

118 

153 

155 

126 

118 

108 

109 1 

M08 

Pacific. 

102 

115 

131 

113 

129 

76 

179 

86 

158 

113 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

749 

361 

619 

302 

>461 

272 

311 

>196 

226 

>156 


New Engjiand___ 

493 

406 

425 

327 

318 

341 

245 

>322 

179 

241 

Middle Atlantic... 

586 

281 

477 

247 

314 

201 

211 

154 

120 

122 

East North Central. 

1,003 

1,264 

818 

201 

838 

214 

739 

200 

481 

182 

412 

IK) 

West North Central. 

248 

942 

210 

! 105 

204 

417 

>88 

192 

105 

South Atlantic. 

694 

695 

531 

432 

447 

291 

>249 

201 

221 

East South Central. 

693 

132 

610 

132 

>428 

82 

284 

70 

171 

61 

West South Central. 

77 

268 

95 

130 

52 

151 

47 

> 116 

17 

• 108 

Mountain. 

702 

342 

793 

450 

437 

494 

264 

135 

191 

>251 

Pacific........ 

507 

971 

482 

843 

458 

776 

335 

539 

327 

448 




SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

233 

198 

212 

190 

>170 

128 

127 

>100 

94 

>88 

New lUngland. 

203 

265 

236 

237 

180 

221 

158 

>182 

99 

130 

Middle Atlantic. 

222 

224 

210 

223 

188 

149 

129 

123 

73 

91 

Bast North Central. 

273 

216 

251 

209 

187 

132 

145 

91 

119 

RO 

West North Central. 

484 

163 

357 

159 

270 

89 

206 


180 

7.1 

South Atlantic. 

180 1 

82 

T5l 

96 

65 

82 

63 

756 

45 

56 

East South Central.. 

47 

71 

47 

82 

>66 

56 

52 

46 

52 

31 

west South Central.;.. 

69 

8 

30 

38 

60 

It 

34 

>43 

52 

m 

Mountain.. 

128 

665 

118 

441 

91 

288 

55 

117 

91 

9 197 

Pacific. 

214 

1 

181 

158 

139 

150 

86 

121 

60 

94 

50 


.SMALLPOX CASK RATES 


101 cities. 

11 

19 

10 

16 

>11 

18 

7 

'16 

7 

>9 

Now England. 

Middle Atlantic^ -.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

East North (>efttral. 

10 

21 

14 

12 

10 

21 

7 

15 

6 

17 

West North (Central. 

32 

30 

44 

58 

20 

38 

28 

>33 

26 

14 

South Atlantic. 

30 

1 30 

26 

29 

11 

18 

9 

>24 

6 

9 

East South Central,. 

10 

56 

88 

56 

>38 

36 

0 

51 

5 

26 

West South Central. 

26 

13 

17 

33 

21 

13 

4 

1 >0 

13 

>9 

Mountain. 

27 

54 

18 

90 

55 

63 

9 

46 

9, 

•72 

Pacific. 

24 

65 

. 32 

21 

10 

73 

24 

73 

21 

13 


»The figures given in this table arc rates i>er 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
eases reported. Populations used are esiiirmted as of July 1 , 1926 and 1927 , respectively. 

> Covlngtil, Ky., not meludcd, 

> Bridgeport, Conn., Sioux City, lowu, SaMvnnali, Qa., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., and Denver, Colo., not included. 

‘ Bridgeport, Conn., not included, 

* Sioux ORsr, Iowa, not included. 

T Savannan/Da., not included. 

* Fort. Bmitn. Ark., not included. 

* Dextrer, Colo., not included. 
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Attgiist 5, IBST 


Summarp of weekly reports from cities^ June to July 16^ 19^—Annual rales 
per lOOyOOO populalion, compared unth rates for the corresponding period of 
i —Contin ued 

TYPHOID FEVEB CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

June 

19, 

1926 

June 

18, 

1927 

June 

26, 

1926 

June 

25, 

1927 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

2, 

1927 

July 

10. 

1926 

July 

1927 

July 

17, 

1926 

July 

16, 

1927 

101 cities. 

n 

13 

12 

11 

»16 

15 

13 

M7 

22 

<21 

Now England. 

19 

12 

9 1 

2 

12 

7 

9 

»15 

12 1 

19 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

6 

10 

• 4 

11 

6 

7 

8 

11 

11 

East North (Vntral. 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

8 

West North Central. 

10 

6 

4 

6 

10 

8 

16 ! 

MO 

14 

16 

South Atlantic.. 

2« 

27 

.30 

40 

35 

22 

43 

7,36 

58 

43 

East South Central. 

21 

82 

36 

61 

U26 

132 

52 

163 

165 

153 

West South Central. 

30 

38 

30 

21 

13 

75 

30 

M7 

56 

«.52 

Mountain. 

0 

18 

0 

18 

27 

9 

0 

18 

0 

»36 

Paciflc. 

8 

8 

16 

8 

21 

16 

13 

10 

21 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

7 

6 

5 

7 

*6 

3 

4 

1(1;} 

4 

»»3 

New England. 

9 

2 

0 

5 

5 

5 

7 

3 2 

0 

5 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

.5 

6 

6 

7 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

East North Central. 

3 

5 

3 

5 

5 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

West North Central. 

4 

2 

6 

10 

K 

2 


0 

0 

2 

South Atlantic. 

4 

9 

6 

2 

8 

6 

0 

74 

6 ! 

« 

East South (’entral. 

16 

5 

^ \ 

25 

*0 

0 

16 

15 

21 

5 

West South (’cntral. 

22 

17 

22 

4 

13 

4 

4 

t«0 

9 i 

It 10 

Mountain. 

0 

9 

0! 

27 

9 

9 


0 

9 

18 

PaciOc... 

4 

0 

0 ! 

10 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 


PNJJVMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities.- 

87 

87 

73 

74 

*75 

Ti 

i «7 

l•60 

60 

»57 


New England. .. 

87 

107 

68 

86 

92 

60 

1 .54 

»60 

57 

56 

Middle Atlantic.. 

95 

95 

a3 

85 

90 

71 

1 73 

64 

74 

61 

East North Central__ 

74 

86 

60 

71 

61 

80 

j 65 

49 

46 

45 

West North Central. 

74 

48 

44 

52 

38 

77 

53 

54 

.36 

31 

South Atlantic.. 

112 

61 

95 

46 

89 

57 

) 72 

759 

55 

63 

East Siiuth Central__ 

98 

71 

124 

56 

»121 

97 

1 119 

82 

109 1 

66 

West South Central. 

66 

95 

71 

43 

53 

73 

j 63 

1)99 

79 

M78 

Mountain. 

100 

15;i 

109 

54 

46 

00 

36 

99 

36 ] 

107 

Pacific___ 

74 

100 

42 

m 

42 

60 

|.»| 

55 

1 

46 

07 



* Covinitton, Ky., not includ<»d. 

* Bridgeport, Conn., Sioux City, Iowa, Savannah, Ga., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
< Fort Smith, Ark., and Denver, Colo., not included. 

»Bridgepoit, Conn., not included. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

V Savannah, Qa., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

* Denver, Colo., not included. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Savannah, Qa., Dallas, Tex., and San Antonio, Tex., not included. 
Dallas, Tex., not included, 
u Dallas, Tex., and San Antonio, Tex., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of xoe^ly repwis^ md aggregate population 
of cities in each groups approximate as of July if}$€ and 19f67y respectively 



Number Number 
of cities ot cities 
reporting reporting- 


^pregato population of Aggregate population o 
cities reporting cases cities reporting deaths 

































FOREIGN %m INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for weelc ended Jvly 9y 1987 .—The following report for the 
week ended July 9, 1927, was transmitted by the eastern bureau of 
the health section of the secretariat of the League of Nations, located 
at Singapore, to the headgiiarters at Geneva. 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholora 

______ 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

O 

Deaths 

i 

u 

Deaths 

i 

u 

Deaths 

d 

Deaths 

1 

O 

Deaths 

I 

o 

Deaths 

Iraq* Basra. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

French Indo-China: 







Ceylon: Colombo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Saigon and Cholon 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

British India: 







Tourano. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Bombay _ 


fi 


2 

21 

17 

Haiphong. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Vizogapatam. 


0 


0 

2 

1 

Hong Kong. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

('alcutta__ 


0 


12 

11 1 

10 

China Canton. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bassein... 


5 


13 

0 

0 

Manchuria 







Rangoon___ 


8 


1 

12 

1 

Mukden. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Siam: Bangkok _ 

6 

0 

i 

0 

3 

0 

Changchun.. 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 



! 





Japan. Nagasaki. 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4 

1 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Arabia. —Jeddah, Aden, Perim, 

Persia. —Mohammerah, Bender-Abbas, Bushire, 
Lingah. 

British India. —Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Tuticorin, Negapatam, Madras, Moulmein. 

Portuguese India.—Kova Ooa. 

Federated MaUig States .—Port Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements.—Sinfsapora, Penang. 

Dutch Fast /ndtra.—Batavia, Banjermasin, Pon- 
tianak, Semarang, Menado, C^herlbcm, Makassar, 
Ballkpapan, Padang, Palembang, Sural)aya, 
Belawan-Deli, Tarakan, Sabang. 

Sarawak.—Kuching. 

British North Borneo.—Bmdnkaa, Jesselton, 
Kodat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor.—Villy. 

Philippine Islands.—Maniia, Iloilo, Jolo, ('^bu, 
Zamboanga. 

China.—Amoy, Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao. 

Macao. 

Formoio.—Keelung, Takao. 

Chosen.—Chemulpo, Pusan. 

Jlifandlurio.—Yingkow, Antung, Harbin. 

Kwantung .—Port Arthur, Dairen. 

Jepon.—Yokohama, Niigata, Shimonoseki, Moji, 
Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

AUSTKALASU AND OCEANIA 

ilttstroWo.—Adelalde, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rookhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Calms. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA—Continued 

New Ouinea.—Fort Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Territory —Rabaul and 
Kokopo. 

New Zealand.—Auckland, Wellington, Clvist- 
clmrch, Invercargill, l>unedin. 

Samoa.—Apia. 

New Caledonia.—Noumea. 

Fiji.-Suva 
JEfaicarl.—Honolulu 
Society Islands.—Papeete. 

AFRICA 

Egypt.—Port Said, Alexandria, Sues. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Port Sudan, Suakin. 
Eritrea Massaua. 

French Somaliland.—Djibouti. 

British Somaliland.—Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland. —Mogadiscio. 

ZanziMr.—Zanzibar. 

ATcnga.—Mombasa. ' • 

Tanganyika —Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles.—Victoiria. 

Portuguese East Africa,—MotambUim, Beira, 
Lourenvo-Marques. 

Union of SouBi Africa.—Eost l^ondon. Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban 
jReunton.—Saint Denis 
Jtfourilitts.—Port Louis. 

Madagascar.—Majunga, T a m at a v e, Diego* 
Baurez. 

AMERICA 

Panaiaa.—Colon, Panama. 


(2036) 
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Reports had not been received in time for publication from— 

4 

Araha —Kamaran. 

Dutch Ea^t Indies —flainarinda, 

r S S K -Vladivosfok, 

Related information: 

Week ended lune 25* Kuriholt 2 fatiU cholera cases. 

Week ended July 2. A*ari/caZ, d cbldlera cases and 5 deaths. 

Movement of infected shipb*. 

Eenang —The pilgrim ^ihips Antifotbus and Adnstus arrivad (noni Jeddah infected with smaUpox. 

The followbig information has been received by cable from the Sanitary, 
Maritime and Quarantine Council of Egypt: 

Pilgrims are beginning to arrive at '£1 Tor from Medina \ la Yambo. The reports of health conditions 
at Medina are satisfactory The last weekly hullelin firora Jeddah and Mecca reports 11 cases of small¬ 
pox The number of pilgrims who arrived at El Tor during the week ending July 13 u as 2,697 No rases 
of infections diseases were reported 

ANGOLA 

Influenza — Malaria—April, 1927, —During the month of April, 
1927, influenza was reported present in Angola, West Africa, with 
1,302 reported cases, of which 880 cases were reported from the coast 
districts, 136 from the land frontier districts, and 286 from the inte¬ 
rior, occurring in the districts of Cuanza-Norte, Malanje, and Bi6, 

Midaria, —^During the same period 562 cases of malaria were 
reported in Angola, the occuirence being distributed as follows: 
Coast districts, 306 cases; land frontier, 172; the three interior 
provinces of Cuanza-Norte, Malanje, and Bi6, 84. At the city of 
Loanda, during the last two weeks of April, 1927, 77 cases were 
reported in a population of 20,000. 

May l-15y 1927. —During the first half of May, 1927, continued 
prevalence of malaria was reported in Angola, with diminished preva¬ 
lence at Loanda and other seaports, but with extension in interior 
districts. Many cases were reported throughout the colony. 

CANADA 

Commvivcable diseases — WeeJc ended July 16, 1927 ,— The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain (*/Ommunicablo dis¬ 
eases from six Provinces of Canada for the week ended July 16, 1927 
as follows: 


isc 

Nova 

Sootis 

Quebec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

■ 

■ 

Total 

T)Dftiinti7a. 



■■I 

mil 

mull 


6 




BBiB 


BBBB 

BBjjSj 

1 





■M 


13 

36 



■1 




69 



BB 

■Hi 
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Attg»it5,1927 


Communicable diseases — Quebec — tTuoo weeJcs ended July 23, 1927 »— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the two weeks ended July 23, 1927, 
as follows: 

WEEK ENDED JULY 16, 1027 



Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chictain po*. 

DiphtheriR. 

Oei*maa measles. 

Measles. 


Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis_ 

Typhoid fever... 
wnooplQg eough 


27 

4 

19 

30 

15 


Typhoid- fever — Montreal—January 2-Jvly 23, 1927. —The follow¬ 
ing table gives the number of cases of typhoid fever and deaths from 
this disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 
1, 1927: 


Week ouded— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Cases 

1 Deathf 

Jan, 8,1927. 

3 

1 

Apr^2|l, 1927. 

126 

43 

Jan. 15. 1927. 

4 

3 

Apr 30* 1927. 

lO.*) 

23 

Jan. 22 1927. 

1 

2 

May 7, 1927.1 

106 ' 

19 

3m. 29, 1927. 

3 

1 

May 14, 1927. 

367 ! 

1 16 

Feb. S, 1927. 

^ 1 

0 

May 21, 1927.! 

770 I 

! 26 

Fab. 12,1927. 

0 

0 

May 28,1927. 

363 j 

i i 

Flib. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

June 4, 1927.. - 

2B9 1 

Feb. 96, 1927. 

1 

\ 1 

June 11.1927... 

128 

( 30 

Mar. 5, 1927 . 

' 9 

! 1 

June 18, 1927. 

86 

Mar. 12, 1927... 

i 203 

i 4 

June 25^ 1927. 

7.5 

i 2.3 

Mar. 19, 1927. 

! 383 

1 14 

July 2, 19afr. 

66 

F 21 

Mar. 26, 1927. 

i SOB 

22 

July 9, 1927 ... 

52 

10 

Apr. 2,1927. 

1 649 

48 

July 10, 1927.. 

89 

! 4 

Apr* 9,1927. 

1 386 

I 40 

July 23, 1927. 

22 

a 

Apr. 16,1927. 

i 178 

1 

1 38 


i 


CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Protrinces—April 17-June IS, 1927. —Cases 
of disease were notified in the Provinces of Cuba for nine weeks 
ending June 18, 1927, as follows: 


Diaease 

Pfnar 
del Rio 

Babana 

Matan- 

sas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

ftuay 

Oriente 

' 

Total 

CerebnvBpififtl mAriit^fritis., 






1 

i 

ChfekeA pox..,.... 


94 

13 

23 

24 

a5 

239 


3 

22 

8 

3 

6 

5 

46 

. ^ 

M&rfa. 

17 

94 

8 

3 

81 

1,810 

1^408 

224 

Measles_....._ 

17 

122 

25 

61 

8 

1 


19 

5 




15 

Paratyi^oid lever.—,——. 

-- 

19 

7 

10 

15 

K 

63 

Tetaniia ___ 

1 




1 

2 

Typhoid ihvar_....... 

31 

179 

29 

86 

* 19 

69 

413 
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EGYPT 

Communicable diseases—May 28-June 17,19H7. —^During the period 
May 28 to June 17, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in 
Egypt as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 



Influenza___..._ 

• 112 

6 


Typhoid fever.. 

143 

79 


Smallpox..... 

1 

Tvphus fever_ 

10 




Plague—June 18-24^, 1927. —During the week ended June 24, 1927, 
two cases of plague, occurring in the city of Port Said, were reported 
in Egypt. 

Summary—January 1-June 24,1927. —During the period January 
1 to June 24, 1927, 44 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, as 
compared with 30 cases reported during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

Typhus fever — CorJc—July 3-9, 1927. —During the week ended 
July 9, 1927, a case of typhus fever was reported in the urban dis¬ 
trict of Cork County Borough, Irish Free State. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—AprH 16-30, 1927.^ —During the two weeks ended April 
30, 1927, 72 cases of plague with 67 deaths were reported in Mada 
gascar. The occurrence was distributed in the five Provinces of the 
island as follows: Ambositra—cases and deaths, each, 25; Antisi- 
rabe—2 cases, 2 deaths; Miarinarivo (Itasy)—cases and deaths, 
7; Moramanga—cases and deaths, 4; Tananarive—cases 34, deaths 
29. The distribution of occurrence according to type was as follows: 
Bubonic, 40; pneumonic, 15; septicemic, 17. Mortality for the 
several types of the disease was—bubonic, 35 deaths; pneumonic, 15; 
septicemic, 17. 

SENEGAL 

Plague. —Under date of July 6, 1927, 8 cases of plague with 6 
deaths, occurring during the week ended July 3, 1927, were reported 
at Dakar. At Kufisque 15 cases with 8 deaths were reported, occur¬ 
ring in suburbs, and in districts occurrence was reported as follows: 
Facel—17 cases, 8 deaths; M’Bour—28 cases, 21 deaths; Thies—1 
case, 1 death. At Tivaouane 5 cases with 2 deaths were reported. 

YMowJever. —^Under date of July 6, 1927, one case of yellow fever 
with one death was^reported at M’Bour, occurring in a Syrian. 


> Public BeAltb Beports, July 22, 1927, p. 19S3. 
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OH<MLratA, PLAGUS; SMAUFOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVRR 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of cotintries ineludad or the figures for the particular countries lor ^hich reports are given. 

Reports Received Dnrinit Week Ended August 5 , 1927^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date ^ 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Kulangsn_ 

June 21 

1 



Shanghai_ _ .. 

Jnnfi 19-2.4 _ 

2 


In International Settlement. 
Prevalent. 

Swatbw_ _ 

June 12-18 __ _ 

7 


India . 




May 29-June 4, 1927: Cases, 
7,^7; deaths, 5,573. 

Calcutta .. 

June 12-18 

77 

43 

Madraa . _ 

June 19-25 . _ 

5 

3 

Rangoon 

June 12-18 

1 

May 29-June 4, 1927: One case, 
one death. Out of date. 

June 5-11,1927: Cases, 17; deaths, 
14. Apr. l-June 11, 1927: 
Gases, 498; deaths, 342. 

District. 

1 

Siam... 




Bangkok. 

June 5-11.. 

3 

2 





PLAGUE 


Ceylon: 

Colombo.... 

June 5-11-..-_ 

2 

1 

Egypt..... 


"l*ort Said..... 

June 18-24.». 

2 


India.^....... 




Bombay.. 

June 19-25 . 

6 

5 

Madras' Presidency........ 

May 29-June 4— 
June 12-18. 

36 

13 

Rangoon.. 

1 

1 

Madagaioar....... 


t 


Pro Vince— 

Ambositra.......__ 

Apr. 16-30..... 

25 

25 

Antlsirabe...__ 

.do. 

2 

2 

Miarinarivo......._ 

.do...—... 

7 

7 

Moramangft._ 

.do. 

4 

4 

Tananarive.... 

.do_......... 

84 

29 

Senegal; 

Dakar.. 

June 27-July 3 

i 

8 1 

6 

Face]___ 

July 6.. 

17 

8 

M'Bour... 

.do... 

28 

21 

Rtiflsqufi___J_ 

_do*.*.._..... 

15 

8 

Thies. 

.do... 

1 

1 

Tivaouano. 

_do___ 

6 

1 

Siam. 



Bangkok... 

June 5-11. ,, _ . . 

1 







June 18-24, 1927: Cases, 2. Jan. 
l-Jime 24, 1927: Cases, 44; 
corresponding period, 1826- 
oases, 30. 

May 29-Juue, 4,1927: Cases, 287; 
deaths, 149. 


Apr. 16-30, 1927: Cases, 72; 

deaths, 67. 

Bubonic. 

Pneumonic; septicemic. 

Bubonic and septicemic, each, 
3; pneumonic, 1. 

Bubonic. 

Bubonic, 17; pneumonic, 13; 
septicemic, 4. Including Tana¬ 
narive Town: bubonic, 1; pneu^ 
monic, 2 


District. 

Do. 

In suburbs. 

District. 

June 5-11, 1927: Cases, 1. Apr. 
1-June 11,1927; cases, 9; deaths, 

District. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. 

June 21-30.. 

1 


Onin__ 

July 1-ld._ 

8 


Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro_...... 

June 12-18... 

1 

1 

British South Africa: 

Northern RhodesiA. 

June 11-17 --- 

2 

Canada: 

Alberta . .. 

July 10-16. 

i 7 


ManitolM...-_ __ 

.....do......._— 

4 


OfitnHo . . . 

.....do___ 

12 


Toronto.. ........... 

Tidy 17-23 _ 

i 1 


CJineib^ ___ 

July 10-28. 

6 


Saskatchewan.. 

July 10-16. 

i 13 



Natives. 


t From xnodioal officers of the Puhlic Health Service, American consols atd other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUB, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 6, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX-*Oontifiued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Foochow_*_ 

June 5-11___ 



Present. 

Hong Kong___ 

June 12-18. 

1 

1 

Manchuria— 

Dairen_ 

May 9-22_ 

3 

1 


Harbin ... 

June 13-19_... 

1 



South Manchurian Ry.: 
Changchun. - _ 

June 19-2.5. 

1 

1 



Mulcdeii - - _ 

June 12-25. 

2 



Ssupingkai.. 

June 12-18. 

1 



Eavut_. 




May 28-June 17, 1927: Cases, 5; 
deaths, 1. 


Feb. 5-11. 

1 


Great Britain__ 

June 19-July 9_ 

June 2(i-July 9_ 

672 


Sheffield..-. 

6 



India.. ___ 



May 29-June 4,1927: Cases, 6,984; 
deaths, 1,390. 

Bombay___ 

June 19-25__ 

37 

24 

Calcutta_ 

June 12-18. 

32 

24 

Karachi__ __ 

Jime 19-25_ 

1 

Imported. 

Madras _ 

.do.. 

1 

1 

Rangoon_ 

May 29-June 4_ 

June 12-18.. 

1 23 

7 

Received out of date. 

Do. 

14 

6 

Japan* 

Nagasaki... 

June 20-26-. 

I 

1 

1 


Do.. 

June 27-Jiily 3_ 

May 21-31. 

! 3 



Taiwan Island__ 

1 



Java. 

East Java and Madura_ 

May 8-21____ 

4 

2 


Mexico: 

La Oroya. ____ 

Apr. 1-June30_ 



Present. Many deaths; number 
not known. 

San Luis Potosi__ 

July 10-16. 


1 

Portugal. 

Lisbon_ 

July ;i-9. 

1 


Siam.... 



June 5^11,1927: Cases, 27; deaths, 
1. Apr. 1-Jiine 11,1927: Cases, 
90; deaths, 22. 

Straits Settlements 

Singapore____ 

May 22-28. 

1 

1 

Sumatra: 

Madan _ . 

Juno 5-11 - . 

2 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Oran........... 

Juno 21-30. 

8 1 



Egypt..... 

May 28-Jun© 17— 
June 2.Wuly 1_ 

79 

10 


' Alexandria... 

6 

2 


Greece...... 



May 1-30, 1927: Cases, 11. 

In urban district. 

Irish Free State (Ireland); 
Cork County_ 

July 3-9. 

1 


Poland.J.. 



May 16-21, 1927: Cases, 107; 
deaths, 9. 

Outbreaks. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Alhanv District_ 

June 5-T1. _ 



Natal- 

Imxiendlile District.... 

, ,do ,, , 



Do. 






Reports Received from June 25 to July 29, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 





Amoy...................... 

May 22-28.-.*_ 

1 

1 


Swatbw. 

May 15-june 11... 

7 

8 


India.,. 

Apr. 17-May 28.. _ 



Cases, 30,334; deaths, 10,287. 

Bombay_ 

May S-June 4_ 

2 

1 

Calcutta_ 

1.do_ 

819 

204 


Karachi.....R. 

May 29-Juno4.-.- 

1 

1 


Ranaoon. 

May8-Junell_ 

13 

10 



1 From medical officers of tbe Public Health Servicer American consuls, and other sources. 
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CXOliESA, PLAGim, 8MA1XPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YBLIXIW. 

FEVER—Continued 

Re^erte Received from June 28 to July 29, 1927—Continued 

CHOLERA—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India, French Settlements in... 

Mar. 30-Apr. 30... 

4 

• 

2 


Indo-China (French): 





Saigon. 

Apr. 30-Juno 3- 

127 

92 

Including Choion. 

Phll^pine Islands: 

Biilacan Province_ 

Juno 7.-_ 

1 


At Mambog, Malalca. 

I^yte Province— 




Palo___ 

May 18-. 

1 



Siam __... 

May 1-June4—-. 

.1 


Cases, 107; deaths, 48. 

* Bangkok. 


26 

7 


PLAGUE 


Argentina; 

Formosa. 

Asores; 

St.*^!ichftel8 Island. 

British Fast Africa: 

Kenya. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda. 

Do. 

Canary Islands* 

Laguna District— 

Tejlna. 

Ceylon* 

Colombo. 

Em»t... 

Alexandria. 

District- 

Biba. 

Beni-Souef. 

Port Said. 

Tanta District. 

Orcfice. 

Patras. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

IndO'China (French). 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Java: 

Batavia,.. 

East Java and Madura.. 
Pasoeroean Rc>sidency.. 

Surabaya. 

Madagascar. 

Province-” 

Ambositra.. 

AnUeirabo.. 

M larinariVO (Itasy),... 

Moramanga. 

Tananarive. . 

Tananarive Town. 

Peru. 

Departments— 

Ica. 

Lamliayeciue. 

Llbertad. 

Lima. 

Lima City. 

Senegal---. 

Baol. 

Dakar. 

Guindel. 

Modina.... 

Huflsque. 

Thies District. 

Tivaouane. 

Sifttrn H__ 

Bangkok. 

Tunisia. 


Reported July 6.. 

May 15-June3—. 

Apr. 24-May 7--- 
Miw. 2ft-May 7... 
Jan. 1-Feb. 2B— 
Mar. 27-May 14-. 


June 17-. 


May l-Juno4-.- 
May 2i-Juiie22. 
June 4-10. 


_do. 

.-.--do. 

June 22. 

June 4-10. 

May 1-31.. 

May 30-Juno 11. 
Apr. 17-May 28- 
May 8-June 11.. 

May 1-21. 

May 8-Junell-. 
Apr. 1-May 10.. 

Apr. 8-16. 


May 1-June 11.. 

May 22-28. 

May 9. 

Apr. 17-May 7.. 


Mar. 10-Apr. 15. - 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

— .do. 

....do. 

Apr. I-May 81-.. 


Apr, 1-30-. 

..... 40 .:. 

Apr. 1-May 31... 

......do—.. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 23-June 26.. 

Juno2-l9—. 

June 20-26. 

.do. 


June 13-19. 

May 23-June 26.. 

.—..do. 

June 2-19_*_ 

Apr. 1-May 21-- 

May 8-14. 

Reported May 20. 


138 

72 


1 

1 

1 

4 


24 


33 

0 

82 

8 

102 

6 


14 

36 

121 

57 


24 


Plague rats, 4. 
Cases. 4; deaths. 1. 


At Nana* 


Cases, 20,657; deatlus, 7,579. 


Province. 

Outbreak reported at Kgadl* 
wono. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 15,1927; Cases, 184; 
deaths, 168. 


Oases, 22; deaths, 8. 


Cases, 77; deaths, 25. 


Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 

In districts of Sfiax and Susa, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TfYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Receired flrom June 25 to July 29, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Plao« 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Turkey; 

Cnnsfj&ntinAplA_ 

# 

Mayl.Vlfi 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Msraisburg district.... 

May 1-14 . . 

2 

2 

Native. 





SMALLPOX 

AlgArla _ 

Apr. 21-May 10_ 

May 11-20_ 

168 



~ Algiers___ 

4 



Oren * _ . _. 

May 21-June 30... 

May 22-June 11... 

Apr. 24-May 14_ 

Mar. 20-May 7_ 

34 



Brasil: 

Hio dfl Janiero. . _ . 

3 

3 


British East Africa: 

Kfinya.. ..^ — 

7 

14 


TAnffunviltR _ _ 


22 


British Soum Africa: 

Northfifn Rhodesia_ 

Apr. 30-June3.... 
June 5~July 9_ 

32 

Native. 

CATIftdA _ _ _ - 


Cases, 173. 

AlhttrlA 

June 12-July 9- 

Jnna 12-^2.’^ 

48 


Calgarv_ 

5 



British Columbia— 

VftTifioiiver _ _ 

May 23-29 , 

2 



Manitoba _ 

June 5~JuIy 9.,.., 



Cases, 10. 

WinTiI|iAg . _ 

June 12-Juiy 15-.- 
June 6-July 9__ 

12 


Ontario * ”.. 


Cases, 99. 

OtlAwa _ . ^ 

June 12-July 16... 
June l9“July 16-.. 
_do_... 

34 


Toronto 

8 



Quebec___ 

7 



Saskatchewan_... 

June 12-July _ 

May 1-7. 

16 



Caylon___ 


Cases, 8; deaths, 1. 

China: 

Amoy.._-_......... 

May 8-28. 

1 


Chefoo.____ 

May 8-14... 



Present. 

Do. 

Foochow____ 




Hong Kong..._........ 

May 8-June 11— 

May 22-28. 

12 

13 

Manchuria— 

Anshan____ 

1 


Changchun _ _ _ __ 

May 15-June 5_ 

May 2-8__ 

3 



Pairon..._.... 

3 

3 


Fushun.. 

May 16-June 5_ 

May 22-28. 

9 


Mukden.. 

2 



^supingkai...._ 

May 8-f4. 

1 

' 


Tientsin..!'..___—- 

May 8-28.. 

H 



Chosen.............. 

Feb! 1-Apr. 30.... 

Apr. l-May 81_ 

Apr. 1-30.-... 

354 

M 


nhinnampn _ _ - _ 

2 


Ftisan _ 

1 



Qensan_ 

May 1-31,... 

1 



Seishin___ 

Apr. 1-30 , _ 

1 



Cura(^ao...... 

May 29-Juno 4_ 

May 7-27. 

1 


Alastrim. 

Cases, 12; deaths, 3. 

Egypt........ 



Alexandria , ^_ __ 

May 21-Junel 17—. 
Jan, 22-28. 

4 1 

X 

Cairo........___ 

3 



France_—_ 

Apr. 1-30_ _ _ i 



Cases, 66. 

Paris_ 

May 21-Juno 30— 
Mar. 1-80. 

8 

2 

Gold Coast____— 

18 

4 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales_... 

May 22-Juiie 18... 


Cases, 982. 

Brudford.-.. 

May 29-June 11.— 
June 19-July 2.... 
.do. 

2 


Cardiff. 

4 

. 


Liverpool.... 

1 



London........ 

May 1&-June 18... 

June 12-July 2_ 

Jnne 12-2A.._ 

2 



Newcastle on Tyne.... 
Sheffield.....—. 

2 



12 



Scotland— 

Dundee,. r - _ 

May 29-July 2- 

Apr. 17-May 28. .. 

5 



India__...._-_ 



Oases, 33,664; deaths, 6,535. 

Bombay...._............ 

iVIay 28-%Tune 11— 
May 8-June 11_ 

75 

49 

Oalciitta_-_ 

238 

182 


Karachi. „ _ 

May 16-June 4_ 

May 22-June 18, .. 
May 8-June 11— 

7 

5 


Madras.................... 

7 

a 


Rangoon... 

88 

26 


India, French Settlements ft... 

Mar. 2(KAi^. 80... 

96 

59 
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Auffust 5,19]2t 


maiMRA, PLAGUB, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS TBVMt, ANff YBLL0W 

FBVKR—Gorttinued 

Reports Ree^ved from Jane 25 to July 29,1927— Continued 

8BfALLPOX---€ontinu€<l 


Place 




Remarks 

Indo-Ohina (French).; 

Mar. 21-Apr. Id... 
May 14-20.. 

ISO 



Baigon__. 

1 

i 


Iraq* 

Baghdad. 

Apr. 10-in _ 

2 


• 

Ba^. 

. ^/,.do.. 

1 



Italy__ 

Api*. 10"May 7_ 

May 29-June 26.., 
Apr. 7- 

6 



Jamaica. 

9 i 


Reported a.s alastrim. 

Japan.. 

19 


Nagasaki (Mty.. 

Reported July 9_ 

May 22-28. 

20 



Java: 

Batavia... 

1 j 



East Java and Madura 

Apr. 24-30 _ 

1 



Latvia. 

Apr. 1-30.. 

1 

.1 


Mexico 

Durango. 

June 1-30. 


1 


Ran Ijiiis pfttosi. ^ . 

Mav 29-July 2_ 


6 


Tampico. 

Juno 1-10. 

1 

1 


Moroecol... 

1 Apr. 1-30__ 

56 


Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

IIoloc Soengei. 

Apr. 21. 


Epidemic in two localities. 

Persia. 

Teheran. 

Fob, 21-Apr. 20- 


6 

Poland. 

Apr. 10-May 14... 

6 



Portugal. 

Lisbon... 

May 29-July 2_ 

11 

1 


Slam... 

' May l-'June 4_ 


Cases, 12; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok... 

May 16-28. 

4 

2 

Spain. 

Valencia... 

May 29-Juno 4_ 

Apr. 1-May 21 — 

Apr. 1-May 14_ 

June 1-10. 

2 


Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

^ 3 

1 * 


Tunisia. 

6 


Tunis. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 
lYarnsvaal— 

Barberton District_ 

Mav 1-7. 

1 

Outbreaks. 





TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

.\lgiers. 

Apr 2l->MRy 10 -- 
May 11-June 10 .. 
May 2i-June 30... 
Mar. 1-31. 

109 

21 

22 

68 

1, 

10 

Oran. 


Bulgaria. 

0 

^ofia._ 

June 4-10.. __ 

Chile: 




ConceiHJlon. 

May 29-Jun0 4_ 


1 

Ligua... 

Mar. 16-31. 

2 


China:' 




Manchuria— 




Mukden.... 

May 23-June 4_ 

1 


Chosen ___ 

Feb. l-Apr. 30 . 



Chemulpo. 

May 1-31. 

4 


Gensan.’__ 

_do . .. .. . 

1 


Seoul__ 

Apr. 1-Mfty 31_ 

O' 


(Czechoslovakia____ 



Egypt: 




Alexandria. 

May 21-June 3_ 

3 

1 

Cairo. .... 

Jan. 15-21. 

1 


Estonia. 

Apr, 1-30 



IracK 

Baghdad... 

Apr. 24-30 . 

1 


Latvia___ 

Apr. 1-.30 _ 

12 


Mexico .. 

Feb. 1-28. 



Mexico City...---__ 

May 29-June 11 ... 

7 


Morocco..-_ 

Apr. 1-May 7. 

249 


Palestine . _ 

May 24-June 6_ 



Haifa. 

_,*do.. 

2 


Mahnaim.—. 

May 17-23. 

1 


Sahid____ 

May 17-June 20.— 

3 


Peru: 



AreuuiDa..._........._ 

Apr. 1-30. 


1 

Poland. 

Apr. 10-May 14-. 

642 

00 

Portugal: 

Lisbon..*.. 

May 29-June 4__ 

1 



Cases, 330; deaths, 30. 


Apr. 1-30, 1027: Cases^ 21, 


Case, 1. 


Deaths, 20. 

Including municipalities m Ped- 
cml District. 

Cases, 3. 

In Safad Districjt. . 
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CHOLEIIA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AKD YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Recelyed firom June 25 to July 29, 1927—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

nuTnania _ 

Apr. 3-May 7..... 

583 

41 


Tunisia..._............. 

Apr. 21-May 10... 

May 13-19. 

78 


Turkey: 

CnnstAntinonle. _ 

2 ; 


Union of South Africa _ _ 

Apr. 1-30_ 



Cases, 55, deaths, 8, native. In 
Europeans, cases, 2. 

Cape Province_ 

Apr. 1-May 18_ 

42 

5 

East I^ondon _ 

l^y 22-28. 

1 


Olon Orey District..... 

May 1-7 . . 



, Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Qumbu District . 

.....do. __ ... 


. 

1 

Nat^ .' 

Apr. 1-May 21 - 

Apr. 1-Muy 28 _ 

Apr. 1-30 .. 

7 

3 

Oranffc Free State . . 

5 



Transvaal ... 

1 



Yugoslavia . I 

Alay 1-31. . 



Cases, 4. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Liberia: 




1 

Monrovia. 

Senegal. 

May 29-July 8_ 

May 27. 

4 

5 

Cases, 3. 

M "Hour. 

May 27-June 19... 

5 

5 

Ouakam.. 

June 2-8. 

1 

1 


Tivaouane. 

May 27-June 8_ 

5 

6 



X 
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BUBONIC PLAGUE AND MARITIME QUARANTINE 

A SUGGESTED SYSTEM OF PLAGUE CONTROL, ASSUMING THAT THERE LS INFECT- 
IBLE AND NONINFECTIBLE TERRITORY. DlSCUSvSING THE OHEOPIS INDEX AS A 
MEASURE OF INFECTIBILITY. AND ADVOCATING THE RAT-PROOFING OF SHIPS 
TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF PLAGUE BY SEA 

By S. B. Grubbs, Assistant burgeon Genercd, United States Public Health Service 

Health officei*s in America who have had to deal with both yellow 
fever and bubonic plague during the past 30 years must have noticed 
interesting points of resemblance and, at the same time, been im¬ 
pressed with the difference in results obtained. Thirty years ago 
yellow fever was probably the most important quarantinable disease 
in the Western Hemisphere. Its position was secure and it was little 
affected by sanitary rules or control. Plague, on the other hand, 
w^as jus(< beginning to reappear. Now the positions are j-eversed. 
Yellow fever has been driven back until it is all but extinct. Plague 
has advanced almost at will across the seas and, once in a place, has 
remained, or has been suppressed only after considerable effort. The 
diseases, however, are similar in that yellow fevpr is transmitted by 
mosquitoes from man to man, and buhonh* plague is transmitted 
by fleas from rat to rat. It would seem to those who have had 
experience with both diseases that, since the two arc transmitted by 
insects, we should compare the methods of control, especially those 
intended to prevent the spread of the disease over the sea, if we would 
learn why the results have been so brilliant wutii ye1lo\v fevcu* and so 
unsatisfactory with regard to plague. 

It is from this standpoint that the following propositions will be 
presented and discussed in the light of the author’s prai’tical experi¬ 
ence of nearly 30 years with both yellow fever and bubonic, plague: 

1. Yedlow fever is confined lo warm climates; when it was present 
on the North American Continent it was generally south of 38® north 
latitude. Bubonic plague during the present pandemic has remained 
within the warmer zones, roughly limited by 40® north and 40® 
south latitude, together with the ports of the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. 

2. Yellow fever is spread by one species of mosquito; the Aedes 
aegyptL Bubonic plague is ordinarily spread by one species of flea; 
the Xenopsylla cheopis, 

3. A certain number of insect carriers is necessary if an insect- 
borne disease is to spread. It is not possible to count the actual 

^Received for publication Mar. 15,1927. 
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number of insects as a whole; but if their relation to some object that 
may be easily examined can be determined, this will give the degree 
or index of iiifectibility. For plague the cheopis index is suggested. 
Yhis would bo the average«iumber of X. cheopis per live rat examined, 

4. In yellow-fever control, the destruction of adult Aedes ae^gypti is 
no longer attempted, all efforts being concentrated to prevent the 
breeding and maturing of larval forms. In plague it is not practi¬ 
cable to take measures directly against the insect carrier. The 
attack must be made against its hosts, the rats. The destruction 
of adult rats, however, is as unprofitable as measures against adult 
mosquitoes in yellow fever, and our efforts should all be concentrated 
to prevent breeding and the development of the immature forms, 
namely, the young rats. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITS OF PLAGFE 

It is commonly stated that disease knows no boundaries. This is 
true for international lines; but certain diseases at least have clearly 
defined limits of then* own, which are quite fixed at present, but if 
viewed over a long period of time show a tendency to change, (li- 
mate has a certain influence in fixing the geographical limits of 
disease, but usually more specific factors are discovered tis soon as 
investigations are carried far enough. As well known a disease as 
malaria is a good example. The localities wliere it exists to-day can 
be definitely plotted on a map, but this would be far different from a 
similar map made 20 years ago or one made 40 years ago. The dis¬ 
ease and its means of spread have not changed, neither lias the climate 
to any extent; but conditions that favor the breeding of Anopheles 
mosquitoes, in many pans of the t'niled States at least, have ceased 
to exist on account of better drainage in the city and on the farm. 
The limits of plague and yellow fever have also changed, and it is 
possible in ea(*h case to give a reasonable explanation. 

Early in the nineteenth century, outbreaks of yellow fever occurred 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and other places as 
far north as Quebec. It was recognized that these were unusual, 
and wo now believe that they were due to the rare combination of 
sailing vessels on which there were yellow fever eases, plus Aedes 
segpyti breeding on board and in water containers on shore, which 
allowed this breeding to continue so long as warm weather lasted. 
The eminent yellow fever authority, Juan Guiteras, recognized three 
of infection: The focal zone, the perifocal zone, and the zone 
of accidental epidemics. The so-called accidental epidemics ceased 
to exist long before the mosquito was thought of in connection with 
yellow fever. The change, therefore, did not depend upon human 
control, but was brought about by changes in the type of ships and 
in business and living conditions on the water front. 
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The changes in the geogi’aphical limits of plague may seem more 
difficult to accept, as this disease is comparatively new to us, the 
present so-called pandemic having existed about 30 years. Plague 
spread over Europe during the Middle Ages and seemed as virulent 
in the northern as in the southern part. When, after a latent period, 
it reappeared late in the nineteenth century, it faced a different 
world. When one reads of the terrible conditions under which men 
worked and lived in the days of the old plague, it is easy to under¬ 
stand that rats were more numerous and supported more fleas that 
transmit plague. The crowded, filthy living quarters undoubtedly 
simulated those now in warmer climates and allowed multiplication 
of the X. cheopis which, under modern living conditions, is compara¬ 
tively rare in northern Europe. 

Thus it will be seen that long before it was suspected that yellow 
fever was transmitted by a mosquito, it was believed that this disease 
would not spread in America north of the southern boundary of 
Maryland, which is about 38® north latitude. This was determined 
empirically, and was not only the basis of quarantine regulations 
but had great economic significance. Years after this arbitrary line, 
based on experience, had been determined, it was found that it corre¬ 
sponded accurately with the northern limit of the breeding of Aedes 
degypti. Similar obseivations have been made regarding plague, 
and quite early in the present pandemic it was observed that in 
India (1), where the di.scaso was widespread, certain localities did 
not become infected (2) (3). These were spoken of as islands of 
immunity within a sea of plague.^’ The low-lying southern and 
eastern portions of the Madras Presidency escaped the disease (4), 
and, in Ceylon, Colombo remained immune for a considerable time, 
although plague was introduced and conditions were apparently 
favorable for its spread (5). Agra has no plague, wJiile in Cawnpore 
it is severe (3). In spite of their extensive commerce with all parts 
of the world, the great ports of North America (6) and Europe have 
remained free from plague and may be presumed to be unfavorable 
soil for this disease. It has actually benm introduced into certain 
ports, such as Liverpool and London, where its 0 (*(‘uiTence has termi¬ 
nated with a promptness that can not be entirely attributed to the 
excellent measures taken (7). 

Beginning with the work of the Indian league Commission (5) and 
following that of Cragg (8), Uii‘st (9), Liston (10), White (11), Fox 
(12), and others, evidence has boon accumulating that the X, clieopis is 
the only flea that need be considered, at least in maritime quarantine 
against plague. The discovery, in 1911 (5), that the predominant 
flea in the immune areas of India and Ceylon was XenopsyUa aatia, 
and not XenopsyUa cheopis made possible the assertion that the pres¬ 
ence or absence of cheopis is ,the determining factor in the infectibiUty 
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er nonmfectibility of these localiti€^. TRe same may be said for the 
ports of northern Europe and of the United States, whicli are in a 
cooler climate and in which CemfophyUus fasciatus is the predominant 
flea and occupies the position held by ostia m the Tropics. Both 
fascirahts and astia (4), as well as certain other species, may, excep¬ 
tionally, transmit plague from rat to rat; but the evidence is con¬ 
vincing that in nature this does not occur with sufficient frequency 
to niaintflin an epidemic. 

We now have the benefit of 30 years of modem experience with 
plague audits spread by commercial carriers, and it is entirely reason¬ 
able to assume that in this time it has outlined the areas where the 
bubonic typo can spread under modem conditions and that, in general 
terms, these are between 40° north and 40° south latitude, together 
with the districts about the MediteiTanean and the Black Sea. Tliis 
assumption is based upon experience in some ways as convincing 
as that whicli first determined the limits of yellow fever; and if the 
cases are at all iiarallel, a study of rats and their ectoparasites within 
and without the infectiblc areas should make possible the deter¬ 
mination of the relative number of insect vectors, that is, X. chmpu, 
necessary to allow the disease, once introduced, to spread. 

Gragg states (8 ): it is really tJie case that cheapis is the ^plague 

flea^ while astia is not, it will be possible, by an examination of the 
fleas of a locality, to estimate precisely its liability to plague; in fact, 
to map out Vi*&6opifi-bclts^ just as the ffiy belts^ of Africa have been 
mapped out. It would clearly be unnecessary to take elaborate 
and expensive measures against plague in a district in which the rat 
fleas were a species which is not a vector of plague. The significance 
of an imported case of plague \vill depend in a large measure on the 
local species of 

Hirst states (13): “It is generally recognized that the spread of 
plague is influenced by a number of factors varying in importance 
according to cii’cumstances; ♦ ♦ * the susceptibility of the 

rats to plague infection; the number of flees per rat, i, e., the flea 
index; climate; means of commimicatioii 

CHEOPIS INDEX TO MEASUKE INFECTIBILITY 

The term “flea index,however, that we have been using for several 
years is too indefinite, and it is suggested that ^^cheopis indexbe 
IBubstituted and that this index be the average number of X, tkeopis 
per live rat, disregarding all other species of fleas. The critical 
dheopis index would then be the lowest average number of X. cheapis 
per rat necessary for plague to spread from rat to rat in an increasing 
ratio. It is admitted that other factors, especially the density of the 
rat population, will have an influence; but these other factors will be 
secondary. While the cheopis index in plague would seem to be of 
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less importance than the stegomyia index in yellow fever (the latter 
is easily influenced while the cheopis index is not), still as a measure 
of infectibility it may prove to be of distinct value, both in quai’antine 
and plague suppressive measures. 

Practically all of the flea surveys made until recently have given 
the percentages of the various species of fleas obtained, especially 
thfe ratio of cheopis to other varieties; but this has given no basis 
upon which the degree of infectibility can be determined. Cragg 
wrote in 1923 (2): ^^The available figures refer only to the relative 
percentage of cheopis, A more suitable figure would bo the average 
number of this species per rat/' A certain amount of work, however, 
has been done .which beam directly on this proposition. In Liver¬ 
pool (14) an investigation covering practically an entire year demon¬ 
strated that, although cheopis predominated on rats on board vessels 
amving from foreign ports, averaging 1 per rat, fasciatus was more 
common on rats taken along the waterfront section of the city where 
cheopis averaged but 0.1 per rat, and fdsciatus was almost the only 
flea found on rats caught in the city proper- Plague rats have 
reached Liverpool from vessels; and although limited outbreaks of 
human plague cases have occurred, some attributed to Pulex irritans 
by Letham (15), no appreciable epizootic has resulted. 

Flea surveys have been undertaken in the United States at various 
times. They show that, in New Orleans, where plague has occurred, 
the average number of cheopis per rat was nearly 3 in May and June, 
1916, and was 1.71 per rat in the 12 months beginning July 1, 1921. 
In Pensacola, Fla., in 1921, the year in which 36 plague-infected rats 
wTre found, the average number of cheopis per rat w^as 0.1. On the 
other hand, in New York, April 18, 1923 to February 28, 1925, a 
period of 22 months, an examination of 4,756 rats gave a cJieopis 
index of 0.2165; and only in one month did this exceed 1 (October, 
1923), when it was 1.25. In Boston, 1922-23, 1,524 rats gaye a 
cheopis index of 0.8 per rat (16). 

Some three years ago a flea survey was undertaken at the Now 
York Quarantine Station specifically to determine the clteopis index 
at New Y'ork and at other ports where possible. It has since been 
extended to San Juan, P. R., Savannah, Ga., Norfolk and Now^port 
News, Va., all reporting to Now York, The Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau has requested the nations of Central and South America 
to cooperate (17), and Ecuador has responded. Practically all the 
figures so far available indicate that as we go north the number of 
cheopis decreases, and that it is usually less than one per rat north of 
40® north latitude. It may bo entirely premature to state that one 
cheopis per rat is the critical cheopis index, but possibly this is near 
enough to servo as a basis for further investigation. 
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compared with the si^omyia index tot yellow f^ver, certain 
disadvantages are easily seen. It is more difficult to examine rat® 
than houses, the index is little affected by control measures, and the 
seasonal variation of cJieopis in certain climates is considerable. 
Therefore, this index will probably be of less use in the control of 
actual plague epidemics than is the stegomyia index in yellow fever; 
but as a basis for maritime quarantine, as a record that is before us 
to be read from year to year, it should be of great value. Just as 
improvements on farm and in city have often changed the malarial 
situation, so better building changes the rat situation and probably 
the flea situation as well. This change could be watched even if 
nothing is done to advance it. It would be well worth while for every 
seaport at least to know its cheopis index by zones, as does Liverpool 
(14), where they know that cheopis are confined to the waterfront and 
feel that the rest of the city may be ignored when combating importeci 
plague. It has been said that plague or no plague is a matter of good 
health departments. This is surely a factor, as a good health depart¬ 
ment should, by periodic flea surveys, plot the cheopis index of each 
part of the city, in order to watch and encourage the elimination of 
rat conditions that favor breeding and to know the weak spots should 
danger threaten. 

PLAGUE CONTROL BY RESTRICTING RAT BREEDING 

In modem operations against yellow fever as practiced in the 
United States and in the drive of the International Health Board to 
exterminate this disease, the entire attack is now concentrated at 
one point; namely, to decrease the hreeding of the disease carriers. 
No longer does the yellow-fever fighter take time to hunt out the sick, 
although they may be infectious, nor does he fumigate to kill mosqui¬ 
toes, although they may be infected. He destroys mosquito breeding 
places (fresh-water containers) or makes them unsuitable for mosquito 
breeding by screening or by the introduction of fish to oat the larvae. 

It has long been known that it profits little to destroy the mature 
form of any animal or insect pest. ‘^Swat the fly” may bo a popular 
slogan, and screens may be useful, but the only efficient method is to 
stop fly breeding. To quote one of the axioms of the late H. R. Carter 
(Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service), *^The only 
way to control a biological pest is to restrict its breeding.” 

Of the two forms of life that carry plague to man, the rat can be 
controlled easier than the flea which he harbors, and it is right to give 
him our undivided attention; but unless we work to prevent rat 
breeding, results must be expensive and unsatisfactory. Paterson 
(18) reports over 300,000 rats killed in an extensive campaign in 
Kenya, but concludes, ^*We are not yet killing enough rats to appre¬ 
ciably affect their numbers, which would appear to continue to be 
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effectually limited by the available shelter and food supply/^ The 
United States Public Health Service has for 20 years preached that, to 
control rats and plague, we must build houses, that will afford no 
place where rats can breed and raise their young (19). It has shown 
how one pair can produce 600 rats in 18 inonilis if conditiom are 
favorable; but, it has also been shown that it is possible to make 
conditions unfavorable for rat breeding. It has declared officially 
‘‘There is only one way to eliminate the rat. It must be built out of 
existence. All other measures produce only very temporary results^' 
(20). 

Notwithstanding, maritime quarantine methods against plague 
rely almost entirely upon the fumigation of ships, although it is 
admitted that fumigation as ordinarily done can not kill all tlie vats on 
board any given ship. This was sliowm by the “ outgoing (piarantiiie/' 
at Porto Rico in 1912, where, on account of the severe infection on 
shore, great pains wexe taken to insure that each ship allowed to sail 
was absolutely rat-free (21). Fumigation has been controlled by 
trapping at New York (22) and New Orleans (28), and in both cases 
it was found that additional rats could be caught immediately after 
fumigation in sufficient numbers to show that fumigation liad not 
been more than 70 to 80 per cent efficient. Wlu're sliips have been 
refumigated on acc.ount of suspected plague infection, the second, 
third, and often the fourth fumigations have yielded (‘onsidcrablc 
riumbei*8 of rats. 11 is, therefore, no wonder that plague has contimied 
its steady march to all ports of the world within the iiifeclible zone. 
On the other hand, a ship with few or no rats does not carry plague, 
and the permanent rat population of a ship will remain below the 
daiiger point upon those vessels originally built without rat harht)rs, 
such as most tankers and ('(u-tain vessels constructed under rat-proof 
specifications or those subsequently “rat piooh'd.’' 

A “rat-proof ship^’ is simply one that has no pormanent rat 
harborages and on wdiicli rats can not go from one compartment to 
another except by the passageways designed for man. On such a 
ship it is impossible, or difficult, for rats to hid(', nest, or travel about 
in search of food. Rais juay get on such a ship, ))ut, onc(‘ on board, it 
will be impossible or difficult for them to hide, except tempoi'urily, 
and they can not move from one compartment to another in search of 
food and water. “In other words, they will be confronted with the 
high cost of living due to an acute housing prol)lem and poor trans¬ 
portation between home and business (food getting). Laboring 
under these disadvantages, rats will be exposed to acute rivalry among 
themselves, to their enemies, and to starvation. They will broe<l with 
difficulty and, instead of multiplying, will decrease or even disappear “ 
(24). Siiip rat proofing has passed the experimental stage. Many 
of the large vessels entering New York have completed the work. It 
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was done by the owners without any Government coercion. Tho 
United States Navy and the Army Transport Service have recognked 
the value of rat proofing and are making practical use of it on their 
vessels. 

Since a ship is not dangerous unless it has on board a certain num¬ 
ber of rats, fumigation or any other form of deratization may be omitted 
if this number is not present and if, in addition, conditions—which 
means rat harborage—are not favorable for breeding. The Liverpool 
port sanitary authorities for the past 20 years have employed rat 
searchers wdio devote their whole time to searching ships and quays for 
sick or dead rats, four ordinarily working on ships arriving from ports 
where plague has been prevalent during recent times, and one on the 
docks. This work has many times demonstrated its value in detect¬ 
ing plague on vessels before it could be found in rats taken by trapping 
or fumigation. The port sanitary inspectors inspect systematically 
the dock area for rat evidence and rat harborage for the enforcement 
of rat proofing. 

At that port, fumigation of ships is required only when there is 
any suspicion of plague infection among the rats on board, to comply 
with the requirements of certain foreign governments, and when the 
investigations of the rat seai*chers and rat catchers indicate that the 
vessel is ‘‘rat infested,^’ Each rat catcher and rat searcher “is 
supplied with an electric torch, and by noting such evidence of rats 
as the quantity of excreta and whether it is fresh or stale, runs and 
holes, the gnawing of woodwork, damage to cargo, etc., they are 
able to judge the degree to w^hich a vessfisl is rat infested'’ (25). 

It has always been assumed that but a small number of rats get 
aboard or leave a ship in cargo; hence the practice in the United 
States of allowing vessels to discharge before fumigation. Recent 
investigations confirm this view and show that a large proportion of 
all rats on ships are born on board and that the rat population will 
remain as large as rat-living conditions will allow^. This permanent 
rat population is the real danger. It can be reduced by ratproofing 
on ships with greater certainty than on shore where it has long been 
practiced. Trapping and fumigation are excellent measures, but 
their effects are temporary. 

It has been shown that by careful examination the number of rats 
can be estimated with considerable accuracy, as it is theoretically 
possible to locate the home and trace the nightly trips of each rat (28). 
This was demonstrated in 1913, when a detailed inspection and elab¬ 
orate preparation of the ship were shown by Grubbs and Holsendorf 
to be a prerequisite of a satisfactory fumigation (21). It was shown 
at that time that rats will be found wherever they have protection, 
and it was next seen that if each harborage must be located and opened 
before a perfect fumigation can be done, we might just as well 
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abolish permanently these harborages, after which fumigation becomes 
of secondary importance. 

It requires a trained and conscientious personnel to make an accu¬ 
rate and satisfactory inspection to locate rat infestation and harborage 
(but not much more so than is needed for good fumigation). It is 
advantageous that the conditions looked for do not (diango rapidly, 
so that the accuracy of such inspections may be checked any time. 
It is, of course, essential that such an inspection be made only when 
the part inspected is empty, but it need not necessarily all be done 
on the same day. The superstructure can be inspected almost any 
time, and the various cargo spaces and storerooms as they happen 
to be empty. Detailed records .should be kept showing the exact 
condition of each and every part of the ship. It seems reasonable 
to suggest that deratization (fumigation) should be required of a 
ship showing any rat infestation whatever, or any appreciable rat 
harborages, if the vessel is from an infected port. It would probably 
be safe to allow, tentatively, five rats on vessels from iioninfected 
ports of a high degree of infectibility—that is, between 40° north and 
40° south latitude—and 10 rats from ports of a low degree of in¬ 
fectibility—that is, north of 40° north and south of 40° south lati¬ 
tude. If any appreciable amount of rat harl>orages exists, it must bo 
assumed that rats may be or can be present, and in that case deratiza¬ 
tion, or abolition of the harborage, is called for. 

Maritime quarantine, when operating at its maximum efficiency, 
has been compared to a screen that holds back the grosser iisipiirities 
but allows commerce to flow through it without impediment. If, 
in striving for perfection, this screen is made too fine, it will block 
the stream so that it will break down the obstruction or flow around 
it. Constant study is necessary to determine the usual routes of 
infection in order that they may be blot ked; but despite laborat('ry 
demonstrations, those obviously not commonly followed in nature 
should be disregarded in quarantine, or quarantine becomes compli¬ 
cated and burdensome. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The present plague pandemic has existed over a period of 30 
years, during which time plague has probably boon brought to most 
of the ports of the world. In some of these ports this infection 
remains to-day or was suppressed wdth great effort; in others it 
gained no footing or died out with little or no inlervention. Tlie 
former may be considered infectible; the latter noniufectible or 
infectible. with difficulty. 

2. Infectible ports are apparently included in a zone between 40° 
south latitude and 40° north latitude, plus the ports of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Black Seas. 
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3^ Xenopsylla cheopis is probably the only flea that transmits 
plague from rat to rat in nature; and if this is true, for the puiposes 
of maritime quarantine other species may be disregarded. 

4. A chsopis index will measure the infectibility of any locality 
to plague. It is suggested that this index be the average number 
of X. cJieopis per live rat. The critical clieopis index would then be 
the figure above which plague once introduced would increase. This 
critical point may be determined by repeated studies of the clieopis 
index in ports shown to be infectible and those apparently non- 
infectible. 

5. The number of rats on board a vessel may be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy by means of a detailed inspection by a trained 
inspector. 

6. On vessels, as well as in buildings, the number of rats is limited 
by the amount of rat harborage and available food. The most 
ecouomi(*.al w’^ay, and the only permanent way, to get rid of rats is 
to build them out (rat proof). 

7. Rat proofing will reduce the number of rats that can survive 
on ))oard a ship to zero or to a negligible number. Rat proofing on 
vessels follows the same principle as rat proofing in buildings, but 
has the advantage of a rat-proof foundation furnislied by thf^ sea. 
Eliminate rat harborage, make food unavailable, and stop rat travel 
from one part of a ship to another and the existen(‘.e of rats on a ship 
becomes almost impossible. 

8. Rat proofing of vessels is practicable and has demonstrated its 
value ill dollars and cents to the ship owner. If made a part of the 
original construction of the ship, it need add no extra cost. If done 
later, the cost is slight and is far outweighed by the benefits. 

9. The need of fumigation or similar measures Xo destroy rats 
presupposes the presence of ruts on board a vessel. If a vessel is 
rat fi'ec, fumigation to kill rats is manifestly imnocessary, regardless 
of the sanitary condition of ports that have been visited by the 
vessel. 
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DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATION IN ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Immunization against diphtheria was begun among the children 
of the public schools in Asbuiy Park, N. J., in 1923, and has been 
continued to date. In that year Schick tests were made on 170 
school children 4 to 16 years of age. One hundred and twenty-two 
of these children were found to be susceptible and were immunized 
by a series of three injections of toxin-antitoxin. After a period of 
six months, the Schick test was again applied, and all who wore found 
positive were given a second series of injections of the toxin-antitoxin 
mixture. The same procedure was followed in 1924. In 1925 the 
plan of giving the toxin-antitoxin injections to all pupils under 7 
years of age was begun, the fimt injection being a Park test. A 
record was kept of those found susceptible, but all were given the 
scries of toxin-antitoxin injections. After one year, wSchick tests were 
made, and pupils showing a positive reaction received a second series 
of immunizing doses. The second series was not followed by a 
Schick test. This practice has been contiuued since 1925. 

During the period 1923 to date, 2,036 Schick tests and 1,278 Park 
tests have been given, 1,023, or 50.2 per cent, of the former and 934, 
or 73.1 per cent, of the. latter being positive. These pupils received 
one or more of tlie series of toxin-antitoxin injections with no unfavor¬ 
able result in any instance. 

Health Officer B. H. Obert, who has furnished the information 
regarding this work, staters that the Bureau of Education and the 
Board of Health cooperated, the former furnishing the physician and 
public-health nurse, the latter supplying the material and the services 
of its staff. This included one person to bear the arm, one to prepare 
the site, one to fill the syringe, and a recorder, thus leaving for the 
physician simply the administration of the material. With this sys¬ 
tem the prophylactic treatments were given at the rate of from 80 to 
100 pupils per hour. 
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The diphtheria record for Asbury Park from 1920 to 1926, inclu¬ 
sive, is as follows: 


Year—— ^ Cases 

1920 .1... 12 

1921 . 8 

1922 . 12 

1923 _ 1 

1924.:. 7 

1925-...-.-... 3 

1926. 1 


Tho same number of cases of diphtheria were recorded in each of the 
years 1920 and 1922—tho year before the woik was begun—as were 
recorded in the four years 1923-1926. 

The following tables, furnished by Health Officer Obert, sum- 
mari/ie the work by years and give tho percentages of susceptibles 
found, by age and by sex: 


Schick tests {primary) y 1923 


Ago 

Mules 

Females 


Totals 


Per cent susc'eptiblo 

Suscep¬ 

tible 

Im¬ 

mune 

Suscep¬ 

tible 

Im- 

inime 

Total 

’*^ 11 ,see p- 
tiblc 

Im¬ 

mune 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Totjvl 

4. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

3 

0 

2 

0 


5 

0 

100 

100 

100 

fl . 

9 

2 

6 

3 

20 

15 

5 

82 

07 

75 

7. 

9 

3 

0 

1 

22 

18 

4 

75 

90 

82 

8. 

7 

7 

0 

1 

21 

13 

8 

50 

80 

05 

« . 

8 

1 

5 

6 

20 

13 

7 

88 

46 

05 

4-9. 

3U 

13 

28 

11 

88 

ei 

24 

74 

72 

73 

10. 

n 

2 

8 

4 

25 

19 

0 

85 

67 

7c 

11. 

8 

G 

5 

2 

21 

13 

8 

57 

71 

02 

12. 

5 

3 

3 

1 

12 

8 

4 

02 

75 

67 

13. 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

12 

1 

100 

80 

92 

14. 1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

7 

2 

5 

10 

100 

29 

9-14. 

31 

If) 

23 

»i 

78 ! 

54 

24 

CO 

1 i 

69 

15. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

i 100 

100 

1 100 

10. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

- 

2 

0 

1 0 

100 

1 100 

15-10. 

1 

0 

3 

“i 

4 

'■ 4 


100 

100 

100 

Adults. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

b 

Total. 

08 

2^) 


19 

170 

122 

48 1 

01 

74 

72 
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Schick lesUi (primary), ISSJ) 


Aftc 

Males 

Fottialcs 

Totals 

Fer cent suseeptiblo 

Rnsi’ep* 

tiblo 

4 

19 

23 

30 

23 

25 

Jtn> 

intiiie 

yuscep- 

tible 

Im¬ 

mune 

j 

Total 

Buscep- 
Ublo i 

Im- 

muno 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Total 

4. ' 

h .-. ' 

6 . 

7 .' 

8 . 

1)-.- . 

3 ! 

4 

1 

18 

14 

18 

8 

It 

22 

48 

43 

40 

0 

1 

4 

8 

24 

20 

16 

35 

60 

102 

104 

103 

12 , 

30^ 

45 

76 

66 

66 

3 

5 

5 

26 

38 

38 

57 

. 851 

05 
62 
62 
68 

100 

91 

84 

85 ; 
64 
66 


4 -9 .i 

124 

58 

170 

57 

409 

204 

115 

68 

75 j 

73 

10.-. 

22 

20 

3^ 

11 

'' so" 

52 ' 

31 


73 

62 

11.. 

29 

14 

35 

12j 

90 

64 

26 

67 

74 

71 

12... 

SO 

19 

31 

13 

93 

01 

32 1 


71 

65 

IS.. 

20 

10 

20 

8 

70 

52 

18 1 

1 72 

76 

74 

14. 

20 

14 

25 

7 

8G 

45 


1 58 

78 

68 

9-14 . 

127 

77 

147 

51 

402 j 

274 

_ 

128 

62 

74 

68 

15 .-. 

it 

5 

7 

7 

30 

18 

12 

68 

i 60 

60 

18 . 

8 

1 1 

9 

1 

10 

17 

2 

88 

90 

89 

15-10 . 

It) 

0 1 

10 

8 

40 

35 

14 

7<i 1 

67 

72 

A'iuU.‘> . 

1 


14 

' 

23 

15 


50 

66 

65 

Total . 

""sivr 

142 1 

~^347 1 

123 

1 883 1 

1 1 

618 

265 j 

66 

74 

70 


Park texts, 192S 


Age 

1 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

1 Ter cent siisc-cptible 

( 

tiblo 1 

11 

31 

30 

2:1 

13 

12 

Im¬ 

mune 

2 

16 

20 

7 

9 

4 

Susc*ep- 

tible 

Irn- 
itiuue j 

'I'otal 

28 

80 

07 

60 

16 

39 

Suscep¬ 

tible 

2:1 

55 
67 
45 
33 i 
33 

Tm- 

niUTio 

1 Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

80 
10 
80 
' 73 
K3 
91 

Total 

1 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

8-. 

V . 

4-i). 

10.... 

11.. 

12. 

13 ... 

14 . .. 

12 

24 

37 

22 

20 

21 

3 

9 

10 

8 

4 

2 

5 
25 
30 
15 
13 

6 

85 

66 

60 

77 

59 

75 


120 

58 

136 

36 

350 

256 

94 

67 i 

79 ! 

73 

14 

14 

8 

9 

4 

9 

1 

6 

0 

7 

21 

13 

8 

4 

5 

3 i 
5 : 

3 

4 

3 

47 

S3 

25 

2t> 

19 

35 

27 

16 

13 

9 

OCO cos w 

61 

66 

57 

50 

30 

88 j 

72 

73 
50 
63 

74 

81 

64 

SO 

47 

9 14 . 

15 .. 

16 . 

49 

.32 

51 

18 

160 

100 

50 

61 

74 

60 

2 

1 

4 

2 

' 2 

2 

0 

9 

7 

4 

3 

5 

4 

40* 

20 

50 

100 

43 

15-16. 

3 

7 

4 

2 

16 

7 

9 

30 

66 

44 

Adults . 


2 

” T 

T 

12 

1_ 

3 

60* 

86~ 

76 

Total.-. 

175 " 

oiT 

197 

1 

57 

528 1 

r 

150 

64 

78 
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Schick te%ts (ceeondary), 19^5 


Atigu«t 1027 ' 


Per cent susceptible 


SuHcep- Im- Susoep- Im- 
tible muae tible mune 


Total 

Suscep¬ 

tible 

Im¬ 

mune 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Total 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

13 

0 

14 

(i 

41 

5 

30 

13 

12 

12 

4(5 

15 

31 

39 

20 

35 

59 

20 

39 

28 

30 

34 

53 

17 

30 

i 46 

21 

32 

223 

1 58 

l(>n 

i 

23 

i 26 
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^0 

Schick tests (secondary), 191^0 


ret cent auscoptible 


8 us(jep« Im- Fe- mQi- 

tJble muDB males 
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Schick tests {jseccndary) ^ 1927 


Ai-«u«t 1^, 


Age 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Per cent susceptible 

Suscep¬ 

tible 

0 

0 

7 

5 

1 

6 

Im¬ 

mune 

Suscep¬ 

tible 

Im¬ 

mune 

Total 

SUSCfjp- 

tlblo 

0 

0 

11 

14 

6 

9 

Im- 

mune 

Mules 

Fe¬ 

males 

Total 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

0 

3 

12 

12 

9 

12 

0 

0 

4 

9 

5 

3 

0 

1 

16 

7 

8 
12 

0 

4 

39 

33 

23 

33 

0 

4 

28 

10 

17 

24 

0 

100 

37 

29 

10 

33 

0 

0 

20 

m 

38 

20 

0 

0 

28 

33 

26 

27 

4-9. 

19 

48 

21 

44 

132 

40 

92 

2 S 

a 32 

28 

10 . 

6 

8 

5 

12 

31 

11 

20 

43 

29 

35 

11 . 

1 

5 

3 

7 

16 

4 

12 

17 

30 

25 

12 . 

1 

4 

5 

7 

17 

6 

11 

20 

42 

35 

13. 

0 

7 

4 

4 

15 

4 

11 

0 

50 

27 

14... 

0 

8 

3 

7 

18 

3 

15 

0 

30 

1 17 

9-14. 

8 

32 

20 

37 

97 i 

1 28 

69 

20 

r.7*^ 

1 29 

15. 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 i 0 

Ifi. 

_^ 

I 

0 

8 1 

4 

0 

4 

1 0 


0 

15-16. 

0 

5 

0 

3 ! 

10 

0 

10 

! 0 

0 

0 

AdiiUs . 

2 

0 

""'"T 

5 1 

8 1 

1 3 

5 

1(H) 

' 17* 

33 

'IV'tal. .. 

20 

85 

42 

91 

! 247 1 

1 

1 1 

176 j 

25 

32 

29 


Sunmiary of Schick and Park tests in Asbury Park, 1923 to 1927, inclusive 



Schli’k 

Park 

Total I'unilHjr of testa___ 

2,a3G 

1,278 

MiiK . 

948 

068 

Feiii'iles . __............_____-__ 

1,088 

1,023 

610 

Totttl f</Urnl suaceptible._________-.. 

934 

Milk’S_ ______........._...._ 

460 

446 

Females ..-......_______ 

5&3 

488 

Tntul niinihtw found imniuno.. ___ ______: 

1,013 

488 

344 

Males ________' 

222 

Females ............_....._ 

525 

122 

Per W'nt found .susceptibki______ 

50 2 

73.1 

Males - _ __ ___ ___.... 

48.5 

06.8 

Females _____ 

51 7 

80.0 





STATE HOSPITALS AS RESEARCH UNIT IN THE STUDY OP 
MENTAL DISEASES 

The Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases has instituted 
a novel and promising experiment in the field of mental research, the 
development of which will be watched with considerable interest by 
psychiatrists. It is planned to make use of the State hospital system 
in Massachusetts in the scientific study of psychiatry and mental 
hygiene, and of the development of the epidemiology of mental dis¬ 
eases and mental deficiency. These institutions afford a mass of data 
which can be readily and economically made available and which, 
when studied and analyzed, will no doubt add materially to the 
knowledge of mental diseases that has so far for the most part been 
contributed by studies of individual cases. 

04587*—27-^2 
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There printed below an excerpt from the presidential address 
delivered by Dr. George M. Kline, commissioner of mental diseases 
of Massachusetts, at the eighty-third annual meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association, held at Cincinnati, May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
This excerpt is taken from the Monthly Bulletin for June, published 
by the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 

No State hospital system can adequately or c6nscientiously fulfill 
jts duty to the public and to suffering humanity without giving 
considerable thought to the question of research. Without the re¬ 
search spirit and without the development of an adequate machinery 
for research, we can make progress only by intuition or by guesswork. 
It has gradually come to me that the centralization of the State hos¬ 
pitals is not only of prime value to administration, but is essential to 
research in our field. The State is, indeed, the logical unit to under¬ 
take research of this sort. This is true for many reasons. First, 
statistically speaking, the effects of emigration and immigration arc 
greatly minimized because of the large population found in a State. 
Second, in most States, systems of vital statistics have been developed 
which we can utilize in our studies. Third, we have a larger amount of 
disease and disorder affecting the human population uiivder observa¬ 
tion. treatment, and control in our State hospitals than we have in 
any other type of disease whether mental or physical. 

Our vital statistics of to-day, excedlent as they may be, concern 
themselves almost always, when they are reasonably adequate, with 
deaths, births, marriages, and divorce. On the other hand, in the 
field of morbidity—that is, of illness—we find that present-day statis- 
lic.s are in the main quite inac-curate and often valueless. However, 
in the case of a State hospital system there is under observation and 
under control probably the majority of the persons seriously ill with 
mental disease. The State hospital system, well centralized, there¬ 
fore offers a wonderful opportunity to make studies of morbidity in 
the field of mental disease which is far superior to any study of 
morbidity which to-day can be made in the other fields of medicine. 

Every effort is now being made by intelligent State departments of 
health and by the United States Public Health Service to make fairly 
accurate studies of morbidity, feeling that in these studies lies the 
possibility of a very great advance in preventive medicine. It is 
equally desirable that funds bo made available for a study of morbid¬ 
ity in the field of mental disease and mental deficiency. With a well- 
pentralized State hospital system like that in Massachusetts this is 
certainly not impossible and can be done economically. I hope that 
in the near future the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases 
will make, by a scientific study of morbidity, a monumental contri¬ 
bution to psychiatry and mental hygiene and, incidentally, to the 
development of the epidemiology of mental disease and mental 
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deficiency. In my opinion, an analysis of the mass data which a 
centralized State system economically makes available will result in 
scientific information of value equal to, if not greater than, that which 
has already been contributed by studies of individual cases. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Statute, preihihiting the sale and manufacture of oleomargarine declared 
void. — (Wisconsin Supreme Court; John F. Jclke Co. v. Emery, 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner, and three other cases, 214 N. W. 
369; decided June 20, 1927.) Chapter 279 of the 1925 session laws 
added the following new section to the statutes: 

352.1/05 (1) It simll ho unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation, by 
himself, his servant or assent, or as servairt or agent of another, to manufacture, 
sell or solicit or accept orders £or, ship, consign, offer or expose for sale or have in 
possosyion with intent to sell, any article, product or compound which is or may 
be usexl as a sul)8tituto for butter and which is made by combining with milk or 
milk fids or anv of the derivatives of either any fat, oil, or oleaginous substance 
or compound thereof other than milk fat. 

(2) Anv ptTson violating this section shall, for the first offense, be punished 
by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $500, and for eaeh subsefiucnt offense 
by imprisonment in the county jail not less tlian 10 days nor more than six 
months or l)y a fine of not less than $100 nor more tiian $500, or l)y both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

The enf()rcome!it of this law by the State dairy and food com¬ 
missioner was sought to be enjoined on the ground that it was viola¬ 
tive of the State and Federal constitutions. The trial court held 
th(^ act unconstitutional and its judgment was afTirmed by the 
supreme court. The following are extracts from the latter court's 
opinion: 

Wc shall therefore, in considering the questions raised, regard the statute as 
one which prohibits the sale and manufacture of oleomargarine, as tliat term is 
known and understood both in law and in commerce. * * 

Chapter 279 was passed in the exercise of tlie police power. It prohibits the 
carrying on of a legitimate, profitable industry and the sale of a healthful, nutri¬ 
tious food. This prohibition can only be justilied u]»on the ground that it is 
necessary in order to protect the public health, public morals, public safety, 
prevent fraud, or promote the public welfare. As already indicated, the public 
health is not endangered by the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, and 
certainly no question of morals is involved. There is not the slightest evidence 
that the prohibition is justified in order to prevent fraud, because under the 
evidence there is no fraud, and certainly there is not such a state of affairs as 
enables the court to take judicial notice of a fact which in five years lias not com© 
to the attention of the dairy and food commissioner. * * * 

It would seem that decisions could not make plainer the fact that any law 
Which prohibits the manufacture and sale of uncolored oleomargarine violates the 
Constitution of the United States and of the State of Wisconsin. * ♦ ♦ 

We are next urged to hold the act valid on the ground that the legislature, in 
otder to protect the Wisconsin dairy industry from unfair competition, may 
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prohibit the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine.' There is no basis in the 
evidence upon which a claim of unfair competition can be based. * * * 

Under the facts proven in this case, whatever the economics of the situation 
may be, from the standpoint of constitutional right the legislature has no more 
power to prohibit the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in aid of the dairy 
industry than it would have to prohibit the raising of sheep in aid of the beef 
cattle industry, or to prohibit the manufacture and sale of cement for the benefit 
of the lumber industry. In some cases a proper exercise of tlie police pow'er 
results in advantage to a particular class of citizens and to the disadvantage of 
others. When that is the principal purpose of the ineasurc, courts will look 
behind even the declared intent of legislatures, and relieve citizens against 
oppressive acts, where the primary purpose is not to the protection of the public 
healthy safety, or morals. ♦ * * 

In this case, it is not shown that it is necessary, in order to protect the public 
health or prevent fraud, to prohibit the sale of oleomargarine. Chapter 270 is 
therefore a void enactment. * * 

Death certificate as evidence ,—(Oklahoma Supreme Court; Okla¬ 
homa Aid Ass’n v. Thomas, 256 P. 719; decided April 19, 1927.) 
An action was brought to recover on a benefit certificate and the aid 
association sought to defend on the ground that the decedent had 
committed suicide, which fact, under the constitution and by-laws 
of the association, would make the certificate null and void. A 
certified copy of the death certificate pertaining to the decedent, 
which was introduced in evidence, gave the cause of death as gunshot 
wound and indicated that the case was one of suicide. 

A State law provided as follows: 

♦ * H: Any such copy of the record of a birth or death, when properly 

certified by the State registrar, shall be prima facie evidence in all courts and 
places of the facts therein stated. 

The supreme court decided that the trial court erred in admitting 
the death certificate in evidence as proof of who inflicted the wound. 
The following is quoted from the court's opinion: 

It is our opinion that the legislature, when they inserted the words “ (probably) 
accidental, suicidal, or homicidal,did not intend that said death certificate, 
when introduced in evidence, should be held to make out a prima facie case of 
homicide or suicide. ♦ * ♦ 

It is our opinion that the legislature provided for the keeping of vital statistics 
in the exercise-of its police power for the purpose of keeping an accurate record 
of births and deaths and of the diseases causing death, anti so that the health 
authorities may be better enabled to combat diseases. The attending physician 
or coroner miglit be able to state the cause of death, just as was stated here, 
gunshot wound. But to go further and state by whom inflicted would change 
all the rules of evidence in -cases in which this certificate could be admitted. 

We agree with the defendant that the record of births and deaths, when 
^properly kept as required by law and made a matter of public record by statutes, 
as such are admissible in evidence for certain purposes. But we can not agree 
that a certified copy thereof would be admissible for the purpoere of showing who 
inflicted the gunshot wound. ♦ ♦ 

In this case there is no question but that the deceased died of gunshot wound. 
The certifl^cate was not essential to establish the cause of death, but was offered 
by the defendant in an effort to prove suicide or who inflicted the mortal wound* 

e e e 
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Sewage pollution of stream hy cfty.—(Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors; Donnelly Brick Co., Inc., v. City of New Britain, 137 A, 
745; decided June 6, 1927.) In an action brought against the city 
of New Britain because of damage to plaintiff's property caused by 
the pollution of a brook and the overflow of its polluted waters, the 
supreme court of errors stated the applicable principles of law as 
follows: 

The plaintiff was entitled, as a riparian owner, to have this brook flow through 
its land as it had been accustomed to flow, as a right inseparately annexed to 
its .s)il. Nolan v. New Britain, 69 Conn. 668, 681, 38 A. 703. The defendant 
city had no right to appreciably or materially pollute the brook and thus cause a 
nuisance and impair plaintiff^s rights in it. Htamford Extract Mfg. Co. v. Stam¬ 
ford Rolling Mills Co., 101 Conn. 310, 322, 125 A. 623. a municipal cor¬ 
poration, in the absence of a legal right so to do, causes sewage to pollute a 
watercourse, t > the use of which a lower owner, through whose premises the 
watercourse flows, is entitled, it is guilty of a nuisance, for which damages may 
be recovered.” Nolan v. New Britaiik, supra, at page 678 (38 A. 706). ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* The city could not support its pollution of this stream upon the 
ground of its public necessity. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Section of labor law relating to laundries construed, —(New York 
Supreme Court; Van Zandt's, Inc., v. Department of Labor of State 
of New York et al., 222 N. Y. S. 450; decided fFune 11, 1927.) Section 
296 of the labor law and rale 1700 of the industrial code provided, 
respectively, as follows: 

Skc, 296. Laundrieii ,—A shop, room, or building where one or more persons 
are employed in doing public laundry work i^y way of trade or for purposes of 
gain ib a factory within the meaning of this chapter and subject to the provisions 
relating to factories. No such public laundry work shall be done in a room used 
for sleoj^ing or living purposes. All such laundries shall be kept in a clean 
condition and free from vermin and from all impurities of an infectious or con¬ 
tagious nature. This section shall not apply to a female doing custom laundry 
work at her liome for regular family trade. 

Rule 1700. The term “laundry” shall mean an establishment wherein public 
laundry work is done by way of trade or for purpo8e.s of gaiJi, and in which the 
washing, ironing, or other finishing of clothes or other textiles is accomplished 
by the use of jkower-driven machinery. 

It was held that these provisions applied to a laundry operated by 
the plaintiff for the purj) 08 e of laundering new collars and shirts 
manufactured at its factory. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Critical and Experimental Studies of Pasteurization of Milk. (Kritincho und 
Experimentclle Studien zur Pasteurisierung dor Milch.) H. Brand. Tl\ci48, 
Eidg. Tech. Hochsch., Zurich, 1925. 91 pages. From Experiment Station 
Record, United States Department of Agriculture, vol. 66, No. 6, April, 1927, 

p. 473. 
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^*The first part of this publication deals with the purpose of Pasteurization, 
the resulting changes in the milk, and methods and regulations for Pasteurization 
In force in Europe and America. The second portion of the work deals with the 
eflEiciency of Pasteurization for destroying bacteria and prolonging the keeping 
Qualities of cow's and human milk. The results of these studies showed that 
Pasteurization at 63® C. (145.4® F.) for 30 minutes killed all the pathogenic 
organisms but did not materially affect the keeping qualities. The findings were 
similar when human milk was Pasteurized.” 

Investigation of Current Relations in Agitator Flash Pasteurizers and Their 
Influence on the Death of Organisms. K. Richter and H. M. Wendt. (Milchw. 
Forsch., 3 (1926), No. 2-3, pp. 200-208.) From Experiment Station Record, 
United States Department of Agriculture, vol. 56, No. 5, April, 1927, p. 474. 

“The amount of direct flow through two types of flash Pasteurizers was deter- 
mined by first sending skim milk and then whole milk through the Pasteurizers. 
The length of time that different portions remained in the container was estimated 
from the fat content of the milk coming out. 

“The results showed that in one type of Pasteurizer, which was cylindrical in 
shape, portions of the milk passed through in a few seconds while other yjortions 
remained for as long as 4 minutes. The top of the other type of Pafiteurizer 
was larger in diameter than the bottom. The maximum and minimum time 
required for milk to go through this type %vas 70 and 15 seconds, respectively. 
In the latter type the destruction of B. coli was very complete. “ 

BffecC of Different Temperatures on the Bacterial Flora of Milk. Martin J. 
Purcha, Professor of Dairy Bacteriology, University of Illinois, Urbami. Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Public Hcalihj vol. 7, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 356-359. 

“The work was started about thrw. years ago but is not yet completed. This 
paper is only a preliminary report. 

“The problem has been attacked alotig two different lines. First, th(5 effect 
of Pasteurization on the entire bacterial flora as found in the milk is being studied 
collectively. Samples of the raw milk are procured from different localities and 
during the different seasons of the year. These samples of milk are Pasteurized 
in the laboratory and the bacterial flora of the milk is studied before and also 
after the Pasteurization. The effect on the keeping quality of the milk is also 
observed. Second, the different bacterial B|)ecie8 that arc found in the milk 
are obtained in pure cultures and are then subjected to the Pasteurizing tempera¬ 
ture. 

“The results so far obtained correspond in general with the results of the 
previous investigators. The Pasteurization reduces the bacterial count in the 
milk in general about 99 per. cent. However, under certain conditions the milk 
may become heavily contaminated with bacteria that are resistant to the Pas¬ 
teurizing temperature. When that happens,, the Pasteurized milk will have 
high bacterial counts. 

“The flora usually consists of varying numbers of different species, each 
species varying in iiTimbers from day to day. 

“The various methods emx>]oyed in connection with the milk production and 
iho milk handling affect the number of bacteria and also affect the percentages 
of the different species. Not only the methods of operation but also the weather 
^nd the climatic temperatures will affect the bacterial flora of the milk. 

, “The source of these bacteria has not been fully demonstrated in all cases. 
There is some evidence that they come from the utensils. Incomplete steaming 
of^the utensils causes some of these organisms to survive while those that ark 
more sensitive to heat may be completely destroyed. 

“The heat-resisting bacteria do not grow very fast in the milk when the milk 
Is kept at lower temperatures. They do not seriously affect the keeping quality 
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of the milk when the milk is kept at 60® F. or lower. However, the high counts 
in freshly Pasteurized milk, whether the counts are due to the thermophiles or 
to the heaWesisting bacteria or to the spore-producing bacteria, should always 
be considered to indicate a neglect somewhere along the journey of the milk as 
it passes from the to the final container, the bottle. 

The Treatment of Milk by an Electrical Method. Samuel C. Prescott. Amer¬ 
ican Journal of Puhlir Health, vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 221-223. (Abstract 
by Malcolm Lewis.) 

Experiments in Great Britain by Professor Beattie and Sir Oliver Lodge in 
1914 resulted, after some years, in a process by which milk, subjected to the 
action of electric current, was heated quickly, uniformly, and completely to 
accurately controlled temperatures. Brief treatments of only a fraction of a 
minute effectively destroyed such pathogens as tubercle, typhoid, and colon 
bacilli without noticeable change in the appearance or taste of tin* milk. Intro¬ 
duction into the United State.s resulted in changes of design, operation, and 
technical improvements tending tmvard simplified operation and automatic 
control. 

The author’s personal study of a commercial installation covered about a year. 
Milk was pumped through the apparatus at such speed that 220 volt« alternating 
60-cycle current raised tlie temperature to 15S-160® F., and at that speed 12 
seconds were required to pass the milk through the treating chamber. The 
results showed great uniformity of treatment, nornial taste and cream volume, 
and excellent keeping (prality. The reduction of bacteria was highly efficient. 
No colon nor tubercle bacilli were founil among the surviving typos 

Sewage Treatment Experiments at Houston, Texas. W. 8. Stanley. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Ninth Texas Water W’orks Short School, Texas Section, South¬ 
west Water Works Association, pp. 2S8“-292. (Abstract by Chest(W Cohen.) 

The earliest .sewage treatment experiments wdtli activated shulge in Houston 
were begun about 1914 and have continued since that time. A number of the 
interesting fundamentals established through this wmrk are given. It wa.s proved 
that, when the quantity of air supplied was less than 0.2 ctibic fof>t free air per 
square foot of water surface per minute there was a noticeable falling off in the 
results, and when the amount of air per sqiiare foot was in excess of 0.25 the 
improvement w^as not proportional to the quantity of air supplied. Tanks with 
a depth of less than 7}4 feet, with ordinary agitation, wmuld not give the best 
results. The problem of combating the clogging of the filtros plates, due to 
iron rust, was solved through the immersing of the plate.s for a few hours in a 
10 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid. It is now belicveil that the use of 
concrete holders and dust removers for cleaning the air will give the plates a life 
of at least five years. 

The lagooning of sludge (a form of separate sludge digestion) has not been 
altogether satisfactory. Methods of sludge dewatering were tried. In 1917 
the old process of flotation was employed, embodying the use of soda ash and 
sulphuric acid with the application of heat to evolve CO 3 . The best results 
were obtained with 105 pounds of soda ash and 268 pounds of sulphuric acid per 
ton of dry product with a temperature of 45® C. The resulting sludge, however, 
had about 97 per cent water, and obviously such a method was not practicable. 
In 1921 a dewatering plant was put into operation which consisted of three Cyprus 
sludge settling tanks of 50,000 gallons capacity each, two plate and frame filter 
presses, and one direct indirect heat rotary dryer. This plant had a capacity of 
10 tons of dry sludge per day. Attempts were made to filter the sludge directly 
as received from the aerating tanks and also after acidification with sulphuric 
acid and sulphur dio.xide gas, the final cost of the product being as foUowd: 
Unconditioned sludge, $38.90; conditioned with sulphuric acid, $33.85; conditioned 
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with sulphur dioxide, $39.30. The hi^ cost of opferating the filter piBSses 
and the short life of the filter cloth has caused the abandonment of the process. 

A standard wet machine such as used in the paper industry was installed, but 
cost of replacement of screens, lose of solids, and nonconsistent results caused the 
abandonment of this process. More recent experiments using a 4-*foot American 
continuous vacuum filter with aluminum sulphate or ferric salts as conditioning 
reagents have been tried. Hydrogen ion concentration has been used as a guide 
for the conditioning process. The optimum pH for filtration witli ferric chlo¬ 
ride is about 5.4, and with alum sulphate about 4.8. It is expected to produce 
a sludge cake containing from 80 to 82 per cent moisture at a cost within 
economic limits and which can be further dried in the rotary dryer. Experi¬ 
ments in 1926 using a conditioning agent and running the sludge so treated on to 
drying beds for partial drying were not successful, due to climatic conditiims and 
odors and oilier nuisances produced before the sludge had time to dry sufficiently 
to l>c removed from the beds. Other experiments to prevent the rising of sludge 
blankets in the settling tanks through the use of chlorine were tried. Experi¬ 
ments on the iron content of sludge have indicated that, so far as Houston con¬ 
ditions arc concerned, the iron content has no effect on purification. 

Experiments with very concentrated packing house waste indicate that surface 
aeration by mechanical apparatus is equal in cost of power to that of diffused 
air. Standard purification was accomplished by the first method in 36 hours, 

а. s compared to 12 hours with activated sludge. With normal domestic sewage, 
however, tliere may be attained a greater power economy using surface aeration. 

Separate Sludge Digestion. Jerry Donohue. The American City, vol. 36, No. 

б, pp. 633 -636. (Abstract by D. W. Evans.) 

The method of sewage disposal by separate sludge digestion is briefly discussed 
in this article, and the operation and construction features of two plants in Wis¬ 
consin arc described. 

The city of Hartford built a plant of this type in 1924, and it has given satis¬ 
factory scrvh’o. Sewage first jiasscs through a coarse bar screen and the screen¬ 
ings are removed to sludge bed. The screened sewage passes to the clarifier, 
where the susixuided solids are removed. A Dorr mechanism is used for con¬ 
centrating the sludge, and the thickened sludge is removed daily to a separate 
tank for digestion. The average detention period in the clarifier is 2?4 hours, 
and the time necessary for pumping sludge is 30 minutes daily. 

The digestion tank has a capacity of 3 cubic feet per capita based on an ulti¬ 
mate population of 5,500. This tank is also equipped with a Dorr mechanism 
for breaking up the scum so that gases may escape. The incoming sludge is 
distributed evenly on the surface by means of a channel riding with the revolving 
mechanism. 

Sludge is removed by static head to a concrete drying bed. The undor- 
drainage system is of tile with brick covering. Over the brick arc placed 18 
inches of stone and 6 inches of sand. The area of the bed provides a capacity of 
0.6 square feet per capita. Official tests conducted by the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health established the fact that the raw sewage* was extremely strong 
for domestic sewage and that a removal of 73 iKjr cent by weight of the suspended 
^lids was accomplished. Sludge has been withdrawn five times without any 
complaints from adjacent landholders. The operating cost of this plant was 
$630 for 1925. 

A similar installation was recently completed at the city of Antigo, except that 
provisions were made for securing better operation during cold weather by the 
addition of a cover for the digestion tank, a gas collector, and heating unit for 
the sludge. The gas is used as fuel for beating the plant and the sludge, and is 
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equivalent to 200 pounds of coal per day over a nine months’ period. The gas 
maintains a temperature of 65® F. in the digester. 

Til© following advantages of separate sludge digestion are noted: The tanks 
are shallow and cheaper to build than two-story tanks; the mechanism employed 
in the tank takes the place of hand work; the iype of plant is flexible, and the 
capacity of either tank can be enlarged without tu*co.ssity of tuilarging both; the 
elevation of sludge in the digestor permits gravity distribution to drying beds; 
the collection of gas which, when burned, eliminates odors and conserves fuel in 
the plant; this type removes the tsolids as much as others; the mechanical features 
need supervision and better efficiency is secured than a nonniechanical jdant in 
which supervision is often neglected. 

A Simple and Successful Septic Tank. E. J. Van Meerien, Lecturer in Engi¬ 
neering, Grootfontein School of Agriculture, Middleburg, Ciipe. Bulletin No. 1.5, 
Union of South Africa Department of Agriculture. 12 pages. (Abstract by 
W. A. Hardenbcrgh.) 

The tank described as being best suited for private dwolling.s in South Africa 
is large compared with our standards, having a capacity of about 1,200 gallf)ns. 
It is of the 3-comparfment type, connection between the compartments being 
by means of a drop pipe 5 feet 4 inches long reaching within 0 or 8 inclics of the 
tank bottom. Disposal of the effluent is through a stone-filled well reaching to 
a trench drain. The estimated cost, including a ‘'convenience” (toilet) is £60 
(about $295). Users arc cautioned against discharging wash or bath water or 
kitchen slops into the tank. Doubt is expressed as to the workability of the 
tank in tight soil. 

Abstractor’s note: Tanks much smaller than this give excellent results in the 
llnite<l States. Tight soil requires more careful installation, but docs not pre¬ 
clude satisfactory use. Tlic very long <lrop pipe is not satisfactory in this 
country, 18 inches having been found best. 

Sewer Plant Pays Dividends. R. E. McDoimel. Western Construction News, 
vol. 2, No. S, April 25, 1927, pp. 42-43. (Abstract by E. A. Rcinkc.) 

The author discusses the advantage of sewers under the headings, ‘‘Benefits of 
water works made available,” “Sewers an inducement to factories,” “Cost less 
than cesspools and privies,” “Sc‘wers enhance property values,” and “No com¬ 
munity can afford to be without sewers.” He states that an average of 132 cities 
show sewers to cost about one-half as much as the ^vatiTWorks. He concludes 
with the statement, “After 25 years of experience in sanitary engineering work 
the writer can unhesitatingly say that no improvement will pay bet ter dividends 
than the installation of a modern system of sanitary sewers; and when once 
properly installed, it is self-cleansing, and as lasting as time itself. No commu¬ 
nity can afford to be without this improvement.” 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ON THE MONTREAL TYPHOID-FEVER SITUATION—COR¬ 
RECTION 

In the report on the typhoid-fever situation in Montreal, Canada, 
published in Public Health Reports for July 22, 1927, the second 
sentence in the second paragraph on page 1895 should read, “Exactly 
where” etc., instead of “Exactly when” etc. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 30, 1027 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended July SOj 1927^ and corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly 
Health Index, Aug, 5, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 


of Commerce) 

Week ended Correspondiag 
July 30, 1927 week 1926 

Policies in force... 67, 800, 438 65, 046, 262 

Number of death claims_ 11, 794 11, 893 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 9.1 9.1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended July SO, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19Ml. {From, the Weekly Health Index, Aug. 3, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Cominerce) 
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Deaths fnm all causes in certain Utrfjc cities of the United States during the 
icccJc ended July 30^ 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and cwnparison 
ivith corresponding wcelc of Continued 
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17.1 

4 

9 

152 

(i2 

10 0 

10 2 

4 

7 

34 

195 

42 

12.1 

13. 1 

19 

23 


«.K 

7.8 

4 

1 

36 

34 1 

13.0 

.5 9 

5 

1 i 

76 

58 
38 i 

14.3 
17.2 i 

Ifn 3 

9 

16 


14 2 

2 

2 

43 

320 

10.9 

10 2 

7 

8 

44 

9 

5.0 

4. .5 

1 

0 

30 

68 



3 

3 

31 

10 

8 2 

8 9 

1 

2 

36 

2A 

n.o 

1,5.8 

o 

3 

50 

25 

8.9 

n.9 

1 

3 

15 

39 

10.3 

10 1 

7 

2 

00 

24 

11 7 

10 3 

1 

1 

24 

31 

.5 8 

12.0 

7 

5 

67 

28 

10.7 

14.0 

3 

2 

.52 

120 

12.2 

8 :i 

10 

10 

58 

77 


7. J 

7 

6 

59 

49 

(«) 

11.7 

3 

4 

65 

17 


2 

2 

47 

14 

as 

10.1 

3 

4 

74 

30 

0.0 

12.4 

G 

2 

72 

12 

5.3 

6.7 

2 

2 

45 

32 

0.0 

8.2 

1 

6 

14 


^ Annual rate per 1,000 population. . ^ , v., 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

® Data for 63 cities. 

* Data for 60 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, July 29,1927. , . , , , 

«In the cities for wliich deaths are shown by color, the colonid population in 1920 constituted the following 
xircentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 16, Fort Worth 14, 
EIouBton 25, Indianapolis 11, Knoxville 15, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26. 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D, C., 25. 



















































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or localy can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preliminary, and the flRures are subject to t himRc when Inter returns are received by the 

State health oflicers 

Reports for Week Ended August 6, 1927 


DIPHTHKUU 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

Califmnia. 

(V)lorndo. 

Connecticut_ 

Floiida. 

OeorRia. 

Illinois . 

Indiana. 

Iowa ‘. 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland ^. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missoni i. 

Mon tan 1 _ 

Nebi aska. 

New Jersey,.,. 
New Mexico,., 
New Yoik ». 
North (’arolina 
Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania,. 
Rhode Island., 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah». 

Washington-.-. 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

W'yoming. 


('aacs 

17 

1 

4 

7i 

13 

17 
t 

1« 

59 

20 

15 

4 

18 
17 
43 
dS 

14 
7 

14 

3 

1 

61 

12 

30 

31 
12 

6 

121 

3 

20 

2 

9 
23 

« 

10 
0 

35 

1 


INFI.ULNZA 


Alabama.. 

Cahforni’i_ 

Connecticut_ 

Florida. 

Georgm . 

Illinois.. 

Imh ma. 

Kans.is. 

Louidana., 

Maine. ... 

Mar .♦land* 
Massachusetts 

Miclugaii. 

Mi'^-ouri. 

New Jersey .. 
Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

South Candina 

Tennessee. 

Texas.. 

Wisconsin. 


MEASLES 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa'. 

Kansas.— 

Louisiana. 

Marne. 

Maryland».. 


» Wettk ended Friday. ® Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Ttilsa^ 

* F.xclubive of New York City and Rochester. 


Ca.scs 

7 
2 
1 

8 
24 

1 

3 

H 

1 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
2 

119 

4 

35 

7 


32 

2 

14 

58 

18 

10 

3 

7 

38 

10 

5 

37 

5 

14 

11 


(2072) 
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Augucit 12. im 


XEAfiLsa-~continuc(l 

Cases 


Massachusetts.. 85 

Michigan.. 39 

Minnesota. 8 

Missouri. 11 

Montana. 3 

Nebraska.. 35 

New Jersey. 4 

New Mexico. 14 

New York 2, .. 117 

North Carolina. 130 

Oklahoma * . 53 

Oregon... fi 

Pennsylvania. 140 

South Carolina. 84 

South Dakota. 21 

Tennessee. 13 

Texas . 14 

Utah J_. 1 

Vermont.. 24 

Washington. 75 

West Virginia. 23 

WiccoiisiiJ . 116 

Wyoming. 4 

MENINOOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

California. 6 

Colorado . 1 

Oeoigm. 1 

Illinois. 8 

Iowa >. 1 

Kansas. 3 

Louisiana. 1 

M lehigan. 1 

Minnesota. 2 

Missouri . 1 

Montana. 2 

New Jersey... 1 

Ne^^ York ?. 1 

North < 'arolina. 2 

Oklahoma *. 1 

Pennsylvania. 3 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas . 1 

Washington. 1 

W'isconsiu. 10 

rOEIOMYKIITIS 

Arkansas. 1 

Californiir.. 56 

Connecticut. 11 

Georgia. l 

Illinois. 6 

Indiana. 2 

Kansas. 4 

Louisiana. 3 

Massachusette. 10 

Michigan. 3 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri--. 15 

Montana. 1 

New Jersey--. 17 

Now Mexico-.. ® 

New York 1. 0 

Oklahoma*. 8 

* Week ended Friday. 


* Eidusive of New Y'ork City and Rochester. 


POLIOMTELITIS—continued 

Cases 


Oregon. 2 

Pennsylvania . 5 

South Carolina. 2 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas . 10 

X’tnh^.. 1 

Virginia. 2 

Wisconsin... 2 

Wyoming. 1 

SCARLET FEVER 

Alalxima. 15 

AnzoUii . 1 

Arkansas... 1 

f'alifornia. 08 

('oJomdo. 20 

Connecticut. 10 

Florida. 3 

Georgia. 13 

Idaho.,. 1 

Illinois.,. 72 

Indiana. 18 

lowai.-. 13 

Kansas. 27 

Lou’riana. 5 

Maine. 13 

MaiylandC-. 13 

Massachusetts. 82 

Michigan. 77 

Minnesota. 32 

MissiFsiiipi. 1 

Mi.ssoun. 22 

Montana. 14 

Nebraska,. 9 

New Jersey. 51 

New Mexico. 12 

New York L. 73 

North Carolina.-. 16 

Oklahoma * . 7 

(>1 egon..-. 7 

Pennsylvania . 112 

Rhode Island-. 9 

South Carolina. 14 

South Dakota.. 14 

Tciiressoe. 15 

Texas.-. 11 

Utah» .. 8 

Vermont,,. ^ - 4 

Washington . 18 

West Virginia . 15 

Wisconsin. 44 

Wyoming. 2 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama.•-. 4 

Arkansas. 2 

California. 6 

Colorado. 2 

Georgia. 1 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois. 9 

Indiana. 28 

Iowa *. 10 

Kansas. 6 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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6MALI.POX—continued 

Cwv&^ 


Michigan. 15 

Mississippi. 2 

Montana. 3 

Nebraska. 5 

Now York ». 3 

North Carolina.. 13 

Oklahoma ^. 7 

Oregon. 5 

Pennsylvania. 1 

South Carolina.... 10 

South Dakota. 6 

Tennessee. 3 

Texas. 10 

Utah». 1 

Virginia. 2 

Washington. 10 

West Virginia. 8 

W^isconsin.... 18 

W’'yoniing. 1 

TYPHOID FKVBJt 

Alahaina . 02 

Arirona. 1 

Arkansas. 48 

('ahiornia. 12 

Colorado. 6 

OoimectJcut. 1 

Delaworo. 1 

riorida. 9 

Georgia. 93 

I Work ntled Frirlny. 


• Exclusive of York City and Rochester 


TYPHOID FKV**—continued 


Idaho. 4 

Illmois. 37 

Indiana. 12 

Iowa*.... I 

Kansas. 21 

Louisiana. 20 

Maine. 1 

Maryland ». 24 

Massachusetts. 8 

Michigan.. 9 

Afinnesota. 9 

Mississippi. 20 

Missouri. 13 

Alontana. 7 

Nebraska. 1 

Now Jersey. 12 

New "Mexioo. 8 

New York '■*. 12 

North Carolina . 70 

Okiahoxua 3. 90 

Oregon. 4 

Pennsylvania. 52 

Rhode Island. 4 

Soutli Carolina... 

Tennessee.... 141 

Texas.... 28 

Utah >. 3 

Vermont . 1 

AVashington. 4 

tv est Virginia. 30 

Wisconsin. 6 


3 Exclusive of Oklalioma (dty and Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended July 30, 1927 


DlPHTHlSRU 

C’ases 


District of ("olumbia. 18 

MKA.SI.BS 

District of (’oiumbia. 1 

North Dakota. 3 

MKKINaOCOCrUS MENINGITIS 

North Dakota. 1 


SCVRLBT FKVER 


District of Columbia. 9 

North Dakota. 11 

SMALLPOX 

North Dakota. 1 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of ('oiumbia. 3 

Nwth Dakota. 1 


POLIOMYELITIS IN OHIO 

The State Health Department of Ohio reports that 16 cases of 
poliomyelitis occurred in Martins Ferry, Ohio, up to August 5, 1927. 
Three cases occurred outside the city. Eight cases and one death 
were reported in Dennison and Uhrichsville, Tuscarawas County. 
Nine other cases were reported in the State, widely separated. 
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SUMMARY OR MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and cjovers only those States from 
which reports arc received during the current week. 


state 

Mon- 

mgo* 

coccus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ- 

onaa 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea- 
sle.s ! 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio- 

luyo- 

Utis 

Scat let 
fcvei 

i 

Small- 

I)0.\ 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Junt^ 1927 











California. 

26 

511 

61 

3 

2,966 

3 

75 

672 

79 

62 

Mifisouri. 

4 

100 

1 

11 

487 


0 

175 

95 

38 

New llampshlre.,.. 

1 

2 

73 




0 

34 

0 

3 

South Dakota. 

0 

13 

3 

1 

142 


0 

7:1 

25 

10 

Virginia. 

2 

50 

m 

141 

1,249 

63 

0 

82 

54 

111 

Wisconsin.. 

35 

113 

85 


2,473 


3 

422 

73 j 

14 


Junr, /.W 


Botulism; Cases 

California. 3 

('hicken pox. 

California. 1,222 

Missouri. 04 

South T>akota. 10 

Virginia. 328 

Wisconsin. 775 

Djsontery, 

California (amebic).— 6 

California (bacillary). 8 

Virginia . 834 

German measles' 

Califurnitt. 306 

Wi«K)asin. 122 

Ilookwonn disease: 

(’aliforuJU. 2 

Virginia . 12 

Jaundice (epidemic) * 

Cahforum .-. 3 

I^eprosy 

California.. 5 

Missouri. 1 

Lethargio encephalitis* 

California. 6 

Wisconsin. 1 

Malta fever. 

California. 1 


June, /fi’i'7—('ontinucd 


Mumps Cases 

California. 715 

MiS'Souri . 294 

S(»uth Diikota. 2 

Wisconsin.. 786 

Opthnlniia neonatorum* 

(’alifornia. 2 

Missouri . 5 

Paratiphoid fuver* 

California . 4 

Kabics in animals. 

('’alifornia. 37 

Missouri. 1 

Septic sore l.hront. 

Missouii . 6 

Tetanus 

California. 8 

Trachoma* 

(California. 13 

Missouri. 3 

SouthDakobi. 3 

Whooping cough; 

California. 

Missouri .-. 830 

South Hakota. 21 

Virginia . h33l 

Wisconsin. 893 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 30,750,006. The estimated population of the 94 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,000,000. The estimated ejcpectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 
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Week» ended July SS, 19S7, and July H, 1996 



1927 

1926 

Ssti- 
mated ez< 
pectanoy 

Diphtheria: 

41 Stotea _ _ . _ 

Cows reported 

1,014 

546 

0,52 


90 cities....... 

525 

540 

Measles* 

40 States. 

2,218 

640 

3,630 1 
954 

99 cities____ 


Poliomyelitis: 

43 States...... 

14G 

49 


Scarlet fever, 

41 States. 

1,164 

1,301 

472 


00 eltie^. 

380 

205 

Smallpox: 

42 States _ _ ___ ___ _ 

303 

216 

00 citic*?........-_ 

61 

33 

54 

Typhoid fever: 

41 States. 

962 

! 822 

99 cities _ _ _ _ __ . _ 

114 

102 

1.'53 

Influenza and pneumonia: 
94 cities ___ 

Deaths reported 

341 

327 




City reports for week ended July 33, 1937 

Th(» ‘'estiTnated oxportancy” givan for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the imtnber of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics It 
is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in moat instances tho 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When tho reports 
Include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, tho epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non* 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1018 is inclmled In obtaining tho estimated exiiectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of tho diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Induenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, ; 

1926, 1 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumiis, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine* 

Portland. 

75,333 

22,546 

83.097 

10,008 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

e 

1 

Manchester. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

VonnoTit* 

Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington. 

24,089 

770,620 

128,093 

142,066 

190,767 

69,760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

M&s^nchusetts* 

Boston. 

45 

35 

17 

1 

0 

0 

63 

10 

0 

11 

1 

Fall River. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Springfield. 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Worcester... 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence___ 

267,018 

0) 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Connecticut* 

Bridgeport... 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford. 

160,107 

3 

2 

1 

0 j 

0 

0 

8 1 

0 

Now Haven. 

178,927 

1 1 

1 

0 

ol 

0 

10 

ol 

2 


> No estimate made. 
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Citu reports for imek ended July 1927 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea¬ 

sles. 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

Pivtsion, Bta(«, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

HI21), 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

deaths 

1 

1 

1 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 




] 



IIIDDLK ATtAKTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo. 

1 538,016 

8 

8 

4 


0 

3 

0 

4 

New York. 

5,873,356 

316,786 

112 

135 

143 

4 

4 

33 

0 

46 

4 

74 

Q 

Rochester. 

7 

4 

2 


0 

Syracuse. 

182.003 

9 

8 

2 


0 

48 

1 


New Jersey: 








Camden. 

128,642 
4.52,513 
132,020 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

(i 

Newark... 

27 


11 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Trenton. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania. 








Philadelphia. 

1,970,364 
(Wl, 563 
112,707 

51 

40 

29 


2 

19 

31 

21 

10 

0 

Pittshurgh. 

26 

12 

17 


2 

70 

1 

Heading!.. 

1 

2 

2 



10 

4 

KAflT NORTH CKNTRAL 
Ohio- 1 







i 



Cincinnati. 

409,333 

3 

5 

8 

0 

1 0 

3 

0 

13 

Cleveland_ J 

1 936,485 

37 j 

17 

34 

0 

i « 

3 

32 

13 

Columbus. 

279,836 

2 ! 

2 

6 

0 

' 1 

n 

0 

3 

Toledo.. 

287,380 

I 

8 1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

Indiana: I 









Fort Wayne. i 

I 97,846 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Indianaimlis.i 

1 358,819 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

South Bend. 1 

1 80,091 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Terre Haute.. 

j 71,071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Illinois: 





Chicago. 

2,905,239 
63,92'i 

36 

54 

i 72 

2 

1 

29 

1 

20 

27 

Springfield. 

1 1 

0 

i 

1 

« 

0 

1 

Michigan* 





Detroit. 

1,24.5,824 

130,316 

153,698 

33 

32 

! 23 

1 

1 

2 

7 

0 

Flint. 

4 

2 

! 5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Grand Kapids.' 

1 

2 

' 0 

0 

0 

7i\ 

2 

0 

Wisof»nbin: I 










Kenosha. I 

50.891 

1 

1 

I 0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Madison.! 

46,385 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Milwaukee. 

509,192 
67,707 

22 

9 

7 

3 

0 

61 

20 

4 

Racine. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Superior..... 

39,671 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,502 

425,435 

246,001 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

34 

10 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

St. Paul. 

7 

9 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Iowa: 








Des Moines... 

141,441 

76,411 

36,771 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

Sioux City 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Waterloo.. . .. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Missouri: 








Kansas City. 

367,481 
78,342 
821,643 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

St. Joseph._._ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bt. Loum 


18 

10 

0 

0 

4 

10 


North Dakota: 

1 ^ 






Fargo. 

26,403 

14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

OrATid Forlm 

Q 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









AberdMn 

16,086 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 





.1 



Lincoln_^ _ 

60,941 

211,768 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

_ - 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Kansas: 









Ttmeka. 

66,411 

88,367 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Wiohita. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

aOVtIi ATLANTIC 









Helaware: 







0 

0 


Wpmingtnn 

122,040 

706,296 

83,741 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

BaJtinion. 

CumDerland_ 

22 

0 

11 

0 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

Frederick._ 

12,035 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


64687^ 
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Cily rfparts for week, ended July SS, 19S7 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en imx, 
cases 





Mea- 

Sl6.S, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, 3tate, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 

eaftmated 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 

1 

I 






SOUTH ATLANTIC—Con. 










District of Columbia: 










Washingt.riTi _ _ _ 

497,906 

3 

4 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Virginia: 








Lynohhiirg 

30,395 

186,403 

58,208 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk 


0 







Richinnnd __ 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

Roanoke.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 









Charleston_ 

49,019 

5<1,208 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Wheeling___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

North Carolina: 





0 




Rfi1f>igh , _ - 

30,371 
37,061 
69,031 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 ® 

1 

Wilmington. _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

3 

South CVolina: 

Charleston.-_ 

73,125 
41,225 
27,311 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0' 


20 

1 


Qreonville_-_ 

0 

0 

[ 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Georgia. 



I 

10 


2 

1 


Allantft 

(1) 

16.809 

93,134 

1 

2 

I ^ 

0 

4 

Brunswick_ 

0' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Savannah_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Florida: 


1 






A/ffftmi __ _ 

09,754 
26,847 
04,743 

1 


3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

4 

St. Petersburg_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

Tampa_1_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 2 

SA8T SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 










Covington 

58,309 
m, 935 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

» 0 

1 

0 

Ijouisvillo-.. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Tennessee; 








/ 

Memphis..... 

174,633 

136,220 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Nashville__ 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama: 





3 



Birmingham_ 

205,670 
65,956 1 
46,481 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 








' 


Port. {>lnnit.Ti 

31,643 

74,216 


0 







Little Kook 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans_' 

414,493 

67,857 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

7 

Shreveport_i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City. 

(‘) ’ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Tulsa__ _1 

124,478 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 








1 

Dallas_ 

194,450 

48,375 

164,954 

0 

2 

3 

0 i 

0 

2 

0 

Galveston___ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Houston_ 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

San Antonio .j,_ 

108,069 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Btllingn 

17,071 
20,883 
12,'037 
12,668 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

0 

Great Falls. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Helena_-_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: • 









Boi.sn. 

2B, 042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado: 





1 




Dftnvor 

280,911 
i 43,787 

5 

8 

10 


5 

6 

4 

Pufib|o -- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico; 

' Alhiimitirquo _ 




1 





21,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Utah; 









Salt Lake City. 

130,048 

1 

10 

2 

Oi 

0 

0 

2 1 

I 

, ^ 0 

Nevada: 








" * 

' Reno.-j.—. 

12.065 

0 

0 

1 0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 No estimate made. 























































26^9 Aa«;i]«t It, 

City reports for week ended July 19B7 — Continued 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 




esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 




4 

1 



0 

0 



2 

2 

0 

0 

82 

16 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1 

0 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

portod 


Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Mumps, 


re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


, PACinc 

Washington 

Seattle.— 

l^kane.. 

Tacoma. 

California: 

lyoa Angeles... 
SacTaiiiento... 
Saw Francisco, 


(0 

108,897 

104,456 

(0 

72,260 
667,630 


16 

1 

3 


Division. Plato, 
and city 


Scarlet fever 


Cases, 

csti- I Cases 
niatetl re- 
|expK*ct- {Kirtcd 
ancy 


NKW ENOLANI) 

Maine: 

Portland. ... 
Now llsanpshiro: 

Concord. 

MiHiohcsler.. 
Vermont: 

Biiirc. 

Burlington... 
M ttssachusi‘tt!>. 
Boston . ... 
Fall River.... 
Springfield.,. 
VVorcf*ster.... 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket... 
Providence... 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport.... 

Hartford_ 

New Haven... 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 

Buffalo. 

- New York__ 

Rochester. 

PyraciLse. 

New Jersey: 

Camdon. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh.... 
Reading. 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati..--j 
Cleveland.. 
Columbus.. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne— 
Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 
Terre Haute... 


Cases,! 
esti- j Cases 
mated rc- 
|cxj»ect-'port€d 
ancy 


Smallpox 


Deaths! 

re¬ 

ported 


"J'uber- 

!cu1os)8, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


9 

183 

3 
1 

1 

4 
2 

29 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exjiect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

IMirted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

26 

151 

1 

U 

0 

1 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

0 

6 

1 

11 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

1 

0 

0 

6 

40 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 


107 

26 

12 

6 

148 

1,161 

0 

0 

0 

1 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

0 

0 

60 

74 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

8 

3 

1 

34 

454 

2 

1 

0 

18 

102 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

2 

1 

0 

10 

180 

2 

2 

0 

61 

163 

1 

0 

0 

9 

76 

1 

6 

0 

27 

02 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 21 

1 

0 

0 

5 

86 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

a 


t Nq estimate made. 


< Pulmonary tuberoulosis only. 































2$80 

City r$port$ for week ended July SS, iPj®7^-<5oiitinued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













W'hoop- 








Tuber- 




ing 

cough. 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culoeis, 

deaths 

Gases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

QSti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths, 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

ported 

mated] 

re- 

re- 

re- 

OAmkdsi 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




aucy 





HAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL—con. 












Iliinois: 












Chicago. 

29 

0 

62 

] 

0 

0 

35 

0 

5 

fi 

0 

164 

0 

534 

18 

Sprini^cld.... 

Michigan: 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit_ 

26 

2 

58 

3 

5 

0 

0 

22 

2 

6 

3 

0 

145 

6 

194 

21 

25 

Flint. 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Kapids. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha.__ 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 { 

5 

Madison. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

22 

84 

Miltvaukee.... 

9 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Kacine........ 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

17 

7 

Superior.. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

3 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 i 

2 

21 

71 

Minneapolis... 

10 

10 

0^ 

3 

1 

0 

O' 

4 

St. Paul_ 

6 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

45 

Iowa: 








Des Moines... 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

Sioux City..,, 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 



0 

2 


9 


Waterloo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Missouri: 










Kansas City... 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

17 

83 

St. Joseph. 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

9 

St. Louis_ 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

g 

7 

2 

1 

45 

103 

North Dakota: 

1 







Fargo.1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

4 

0 


0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 










Alierdeen.._ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Nebraska: 











Lincoln....... 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

a 

Omaha.- 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60 

Kansas: 








Topeka. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

34 

7 

Wichita. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

30 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC , 










Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

22 

7 

3 

0 

62 

180 

Cumberland.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

District of Col.: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

4 

s 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

4 

6 

1 

4 

m 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

7 

Norfolk. 

0 


0 




2 





Richmond_ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

6 

M 

Roanoke. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

J 

19 

West Virginia: 
Charleston..., 






1 





0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

20 

Wheeling. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

21 

10 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

12 

38 

South Carolina: 












, Charleston_ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 


20 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

12 

Green villo.—. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Georgia: 












Atlanta.. 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

5 

a 

7 

0 

5 

59 

Brunswick..., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

1 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

28 













































268 t AttgiMtUiim 

City report$ for week ended July $S, lOg ?—Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

1 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expects 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 
re¬ 
ported i 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

BOITTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












Florida: 












Miemi. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

0 

37 

St. Petersburg. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Tampa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3A 

KAST SCUTH 




1 








CENTRAL 












Kentucky; 

1 











rovingt,on. 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Louisville. 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

* 

A 

2 

0 

1 

81 

Tennessee: 












Aiemphis. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

10 

6 

8 

2 

2 

64 

Npshville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

7 

0 

2 

44 

Alahsina: 












Birmitighum . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1 

8 

59 

Mobile.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

D 


WI'..‘‘T .SOUTH 












‘ CI«NT«A1. 












Arkiii S IS* 












Fort Smith. . 

0 


0 




0 





Little Hock... 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

10 

Louistun.'i. 

i 











New Orleans.. 

1 1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

« 

133 

Shrevfpoit ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

32 

Ottlnhoimi. 












Okhihoina f’it> 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ; 

2 

•2 

2 

0 

0 

40 

Tulsa. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Texiis 












Dallas. 

1 

1 

J 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 1 

1 

4 


Ohlvestou. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Ifouston . 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

70 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

1 

1 

0 

70 

MOUN TAIN 












Montana: 



1 









Billings.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

7 

Great Falls.—. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

A 

Idaho: 












Boise. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Ccilorado: 












Denver. 

6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

1 

2 

0 

7 

A3 

Pueblo. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

New Mexico: 












^ Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

16 

XT tab: 












Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

1 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

30 

Reno.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

fAaric 












Washington: 












SenttlA 

4 

3 

3 

1 



0 

1 


11 


fitkolrAn0 

2 

4 

3 

7 



0 

0 


4 


^ Tacoma. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

California: 












Los Angeles... 

8 

21 

4 

0 

0 

21 

4 

2 

0 

1 lA 

2A3 

Sacramento.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

23 

San Francisco. 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

I 

156 
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reports for week -ended July 19^7 —Continued 



Meningococ- 
cus njonmgitis 

lA>thargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomvelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

matt'd 

expect¬ 

ancy 

U’flses 

Deatlus 

NEW ENGLAND 

Musstudiusetts: 

Uoston. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 

New York... 

2 

2 

7 

4 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

Pittsburkh-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

1 


1 

EAST NORTH TENTRAL 

Ohio 

(Moveland. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

0 

Columbus. 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illiiifiis 

f'hicago ... 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

Michigan. 

Detroit. 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

AViscon.sin 

Milwaukee. 

i 

0 

Q 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(i 

W’tST NOKTH CENTRAL 

MinrA'Sota: 

Duluth . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

. 0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

Kansas Citv. 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 


,0 

1 

0 

HOITH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Heltiinoie . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

District of C( liiTnbl.i 

Washinglon. 

0 

, 

t) 

1 

t) 

0 

0 * 

0 

0 

Vhgirua 

KicIuloikL .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' d 

North C'arohna 

\V inston-Salem.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Caiohna 

C’barle.stoii > . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Georgia 

Atlanta... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

Savannah > * .-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

t) 

1 

1 0 

1 

0 

I<AS1 SOVTll CENTRAL 

Kentiu ky: 

l.t'UisviIJe. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ala ban m, 

Birnunghani... .. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mobile*... 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery..I... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOCTM CENTRAL 

Aikaiisas: 

Little Kock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

liOUislana 

Now Oileans.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

ShroveiMirt____ 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma; 

Oklahoma ('ily. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Houston. 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Missoula... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


JDonguo: Charleston, R. C., 3 cases; Savjinnab, Ga., 1 case. - 

3 Typhiis fever; Savannah, Oa., 2 cases; Tampa, Fla., 1 case; MoDile, Ala., 1 aeatn. 
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City reporU for week ended July /P;27—-Continued 



Meningococ' 
cus meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

C’ases 

Deaths 

j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

rAciPic 

Washington 

Tflfonin . _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohfornia 

Aiigolrs__ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 


SatTaiiieiito ___ 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Han Fnincia (‘0 .. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 





The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended July 23, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended July 24, 1926. The population figures 
us('d in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1920 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
citi(‘s not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,960,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,7cSr),000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927, The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly n polls fiom c'lties, June 19 to July 'JS, 19J7—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the cor res ponding period of 
iim » 

DirilTJlEKlA (’ASE RATES 


Week ondcii— 



June 

June ! 

July 

July 

1 July 

July 

li 

July 

July 

1 July 

Jtily 


20. ' 

' 

3, I 

2, 

1 10. 

0, ! 

li 17. 

10, 1 

1 24. 

23, 


1026 

1027 . 

1 1026 

1027 

' 1020 

1027 i 

1; 1020 

1027 1 

j ! 

J020 

1927 

101 cities. 

130 

162 1 

»122 

140 

1 102 , 

i 123 1 

!l 

: , 

*115 1 

1 00 

•03 

New England. 


no : 

04 

88 

1 .'•7 

•02 1 

78 

1 132 

33 

03 

Middle Atlantic. 

152 

270 

m 

1 212 

, 120 

! 107 

101 

105 

109 

100 

East North Central. 

162 

132 

117 

110 

I 106 

102 1 

110 

93 

08 

108 

West North Central. 

102 

40 

125 

60 

; 03 

■ 30 

107 

54 

05 

54 

South Atlantic. 

45 

107 

82 

143 

05 

•80 ! 

32 

83 

34 

•87 

East South Central. 

10 

30 

»22 

20 


4! 

21 

36 

10 

25 

W>st South Central. 

43 

07 

47 

122 

43 

in 52 ' 

20 

10 73 

39 

10 120 

Mountain. 

118 

153 

155 

120 

118 

108 

100 

» 108 

04 

99 

Pacific 

131 

113 

129 

70 

170 

m 

158 

113 

1 

174 

i 65 


’ The flgui^ given in this table are rates per 100,000 iwpulation, annual basis, and not the number of 
Jftses report^. Populations used are ostiiuuted as of July 1,102() and 1027, re-spectively. 

> Covington. Ky., not included. i ^ j 

** Bridgeport. Conn., Sioux City, Iowa, Savannah, Ga., and Ifort Smith, Ark., not included. 

* Port Smith, Ark., and Denver, (\)lo., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

I Bridgeport, Conn., not included. 

' Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

* Savannah. Ga., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

” Denver, Colo., not included. 
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Svmmary of weekly reports from ctVies, June 19 to July 2Sj 19^7—Annual rates 
per 100,000 'population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
19^6 —C<>ntinued 

MEA8LES CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


June 

1 

June } 

July 

July 

July 

July 

1 

July 

July 

July 

July 


26, 

2.5 

3. 

*> 

10, 

9, 

1”, 

10, 

24, 

2:1, 


1926 

1927 1 

1926 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities .. 

619 

302 

*461 

272 

311 

■» 196 

1 

220 

* 155 

164 

«109 

New England. 

42ri 

3271 

318 

341 

245 

«322 

179 

241 

108 

197 

Middle Atlantic. 

477 1 

247 

314 

201 

211 

1.54 

129 

122 

108 

02 

East North Central. 

m 

214 

739 

206 

481 

182 

412 

no 

279 

90 

We.st North Central. 

042 

216 

605 

201 

417 

*88 

192 ! 

105 

184 

48 

South Atlantic. 

695 

.531 

432 

447 

291 

*240 

201 ' 

221 

127 

Mil 

East South (Vntral . 

610 

1.32 

*428 

82 

284 

76 

171 

61 

124 

25 

West South Central. 

95 

130 

.52 

1.51 

47 

J” 116 

17 

>0108 

13 

11)56 

Mountain. 

793 

450 

437 

494 

264 

! 135 

191 1 

u 2.51 

173 

99 

Pacific . 

482 

843 

4.58 

775 

335 

.539 

327 I 

1 

448 

212 

280 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 Cities. 

212 

190 

» 170 

128 

127 

MOO 

94 

<a3 

82 

664 

Now England. 

236 

237 

186 

221 

158 

« 182 

99 

i:io 

8,5 

loo 

Middle Atlantic. 

210 

223 

188 

149 

129 

123 

73 

91 

75 

50 

East North Central. 

251 

209 

187 

132 

145 

91 

119 

89 

89 

75 

West North Contra!. 

357 

1.59 

270 

89 

206 

*94 

186 

71 

127 

79 

South Atlantic. 

151 

96 

6,5 

82 

63 

*56 

4.5 

56 

35 

®4l 

East South Central. 

47 

82 

>66 

56 

52 

46 

.52 

31 

93 

31 

West South Central..,. 

30 

38 

60 

17 

34 

10 43 

52 

10 39 

82 

ift 17 

Mountain. 

118 

441 

91 

208 

55 

117 

91 

u 197 

64 

99 

Pacific. 

158 

139 

150 

86 

121 

60 

94 

.50 

91 

92 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

16 

16 

>11 

18 

7 

>16 

7 

« 9 

6 

4 10 

Now England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic--. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

U 

0 

1 

0 ; 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

14 

12 

10 

21 

7 

15 

6 

17 

K 

13 

West North Central. 

44 

58 

20 

38 

28 

*33 

26 

14 1 

14 

12 

South Atlantic. 

26 

29 

11 

IS 

9 

»24 

6 

9 

0 

« 12 

East South Central. 

88 

56 

>38 

36 

9 

51 

5 

25 

10 

36 

West South (’’ontral.1 

17 

13 

21 

13 

4 

10 0 

13 

10 9 

13 

13 9 

Mountain.. 1 

18 

90 

55 

63 

9 

45 

9 

n 79 

97 

117 

Pacilk.1 

32 

21 

19 

73 

"i 

73 

21 

13 

8 

11/ 

21 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

12 

11 

>16 

15 

13 

4 17 

22 

«2l 

18 

>19 

New England. 

9 

2 

12 

7 

9 

»15 

12 

19 

9 

lA 

Middle Atlantic . 

10 

4 

11 

C 

7 

8 

11 

11 

9 

9 

East North (’entral. 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

8 

6 

9 

West North Central-. 

4 

6 

10 

8 

16 

* 10 

14 

16 

12 

14 

south Atlantic...... 

30 

40 

35 

22 

43 

"36 

58 

43 

47 

*50 

East South Central-. 

m 

61 

>126 

132 

52 

163 

16.5 

153 

134 

122 

West South Central. 

30 

21 

13 

75 

30 

1017 

56 

10 52 

30 

10 47 

Mountain. 

0 

18 

27 

9 

0 

18 

« 1 

>136 

46 

27 

Pacific.. 

16 

8 

21 

16 

13 

10 

"i 

8 

8 

10 


* Covington, Ky., not IncUidccI 

* 5ri<igeport, Conn., Sioux City, Iowa, Savannah, Ga., and Fort Smith, Ark., not Included. 
« Fort Smith, Ark., and Denver, Colo,, not included. 

«Norfolk, Va., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

® Bridgeport, Conn., not included. 
t Sioux (dty, Iowa, not included. 

* Savannah, Ga , not included. 

® Norfolk, Va., not includeil. 

w Fort SmitJi, Ark., not included, 
u Denver, Colo., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ June 19 to July 23, 1927—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with ratea for the corresponding period of 
1926 —Continued 

INFLUKNZA DEATH HATES 


Week enrtecl— 


1 

1 

June 

26. 

1026 

June 

25. 

1927 

July 

:i. 

JJ26 

July 

2 , 

1927 

July 

10, 

1926 

July 

9, 

1927 

July 

17, 

1926 

July 

16, 

1927 

July 

24. 

1926 

July 

23, 

1927 

05 cities. 

5 

y'il 

iS 

3 

4 

iJ 3 

4 

u 3 

3 

•3 

New England-.| 

0 

5 ' 

5 

5 

7 

62 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

6 


7 

2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

‘2 

4 

Ea.st North Central. 

:i 

5 . 

5 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

i 

2 

West North Central. 

6 

10 1 

.s 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

South Atlantic -. 

6 

2 i 

K 

6 

0 

* 1 

6 

6 

4 

•2 

East South Central. 

5 


^0 

0 

16 

15 

21 

5 

5 

15 

Wivst South C’entrul _ 

22 

4 1 

13 

4 

4 

1‘ 0 

9 

u 10 

9 

0 

Mountain.. 

0 

07 1 

9 

9 

0 

0 1 

9 

18 

9 

9 

Pacifle----... 

0 


4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 Cl tics. 

1 

73 i 

■' 

nr, 

73 

67 

J2 60 

1 1 

60 1 

57 1 

1 ^ 

•56 

New KngUiid .. 

6S J 

i 86 1 

92 

60 

54 

»60 

ll 57 j 

.56 

33 1 

56 

Middle Atlantic . , . . 

S3 * 

1 85 

90 

71 

73 

64 

71 

61 

fyl i 

.59 

East North Central. 

60 i 

71 I 

61 

80 

6,5 

I 49 

46 

«.5 

47 

55 

West North Central . 

14 1 

52 

38 

77 

5.3 

51 

1 1 

31 

40 

21 

South Atlantic. 

95 i 

46 1 

89 

57 

72 

»59 

.55 

t>3 

57 

•7.5 

East South (’entnil . 

124 1 

56 

*121 

97 

119 

1 82 

1 109 

66 

98 

46 

West South Central. 

71 

43 : 

63 

73 

A3 

i» 99 

79 

13 78 

53 j 

06 

Mountain. 

109 1 

54 : 

46 

M) 

36 

99 

i 36 

197 

64 ' 

45 

Pad fie. 

42! 

1 

42 

69 

63 

55 

1 46, 

97 

35 

72 


» Covington, Ky , not inohided 
® Bridgeport, (’'onu., not Includiid 
" Havnnnah, Ga , not included 
•Norfolk, V’’tt , not included 

” Bridgeport, I'onn , Savanuali, Qa , Dallas, Tex , and San Antonio, Tox , not included. 

Dallas, Tex., not include<l. 

“ Dnlla.s, Tex , and San .Antonio, Tex , not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, appioximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of citie.s 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting c.ises , 

j Aggregate population of 

I cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

cases 

reporting 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30, 443, HOO 

30. 919), 700 

29, 78:i, 7(K) 

30,29,5.900 

Now England.j 

12 

12 

2 . 2 H,H<K) 1 

2,21.5,900 

1 2 . 211,000 

2.245,900 

Middle Atlantic .. 

10 

10 

I0,4.57,t)00 

10. 567, (KM) 

10,4.57,000 

1(\567,0C0 

East North (lontral. 

16 

16 

7, fKiO, 200 

7,810, (MX) 

7,650,200 

7, 810,600 

Wcst North Central, __' 

12 

10 

2,58.5, 500 

2 , 626, 600 

2,470.600 

2,610,000 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2,799,500 

2,878,100 

2, 767, 7(M) 
1.008,300 

2,8;i5,700 

East South (Central. 

7 

7 

1,008,-500 

1,023,500 

1,02.1,600 

West South Central. 

8 

7 i 

1,213,800 

1,243.300 

1, J81,5(M) 

1,210.400 

Mountain. 

9 


.572.100 

680,000 

572.100 

5SC, 000 

Pacific. 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1 , 991, 700 

1,47.5,300 

1,512,800 








































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

GreeTc War^M'p ^^Avorof—At the port of Atheiifiy Greece—June 24.- 
SOy 1927. —During the week ended June 30,1927, a case of plague was 
reported on the Greek warship Avorofy at the port of Athens. 

PLAGUE RATS ON VESSEL 

Steamship Plutarch at Loudon from Rio de La Plata. —The steamship 
Plutandi arrived at I^mdon from South American ports June 20, 
1927. On June 30, 1927, the presence of plague rats on board was 
refAirted to (he Ministry of Health. The diagnosis of plague in these 
rats has since been officially confirmed. The ship is said to have 
touched at the following ports: Bahia, Rio de .laneiro, Santos, Rio 
Grande, Rosario, Buenos Aires. The cargo consisted of flour, maize, 
wheat, and cased meats. No unusual mortality among rats was 
observed during the voyage, but dead rats were found during the 
discharge of the cargo and certain of them were found to be plague 
infected on bacteriological examination. As soon as the diagnosis 
was established, fumigation was undertaken with part of the cargo on 
board, after which man^^ dead rats were found. The ship was again 
fumigated when em])ty and was then declared to be free from infection. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for weelc ended July 16, 1927. —The following report for the 
week ended July 10 , 1927, was transmitted hy the Eastern Bureau of 
the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritiu)e towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

§ 

« 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

u 

M 

s 

I 

u 

Deaths 

1 

U 

Deaths 

£g>pt: Port Said. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dutch Kast Indies: 







British India: 







Surabaya. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

KfirArshi _ 


0 


0 

1 

0 

'nnnjnrmfislu . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Q 

Bombay_ . 


2 


2 

18 

11 

French Indo-China: 






Madras_ 

. 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Saigon and Cholon.. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Calcutta_ 


3 


13 

19 

13 

Totirane _ _ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Basscin_-_ 


5 


0 

0 

0 

China! Cantnn 

0 

0 

3 

? 

0 

0 

Rangoon _ __ 


0 


0 

8 

2 

Manchuria: Mukden... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Siam: Bangkok. 

"o' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Japan: Naga^i. 

0 

0 


0 

3 

4 
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Au^at 12.1927 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritinio towny iT»dicafc(l that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the Xv'eek: 


ASIA 

/Ira&w.—Jeddah, Aden, Pcrim 
Iraq —Basra. 

Pfr.'na.—Moharntnerah, ]Uend«r-Abbas, Bu.shire, 
Lingut) 

Ceylon ~ Colombo 

Jtrrttsh /ndta—(^hittaROTig, Corhin, Tutii-onn, 
N(M?aimtam, \'i7agaiMluin, Moulmein. 

Portuguese India —Novn (loa 
Federated Malay States Port Swettenham 
Straits Settlements - SinRa|»oit\ Peiiung 
Dutch East Indies — B.'mjorma.'.Jn. Poii- 

Tinnak, Spiniiang, Cheribon, Makassar, 

Balikpapan, Padpng, Palorabimg, Bo la wan-Deli, 
TanikaTi, Sabang, Sani.inudu 
French Indo~ ( Vnt?a — Hniphoiig 
.SV; ra ira k — K mdi mg 

lirittsh North liorneo —.sanduk.in, Je.s.sellon, 
Kudflt, Tawito 
Portuguese Timor Dilly 

Phttitipine Isiands — Manila, Iloilo. Jolo, Ohu, 
ZainbiJiinga. 
fJong Kong. 

China .\moy, Shanghai, Tientsin, Tslngiao. 
Macao 

Formosa Koolung, Tnkao 
f'hosen - (^homulpo, Pusan 
Mnrehuna —Yiii«ko\^, Antung, Harbin, Chang- 
ohun 

Kmantung - ArthUi, Dalron 
Jaimn - yokohaniii, Niigata, Shimimo.soki, Moji., 
Tsuiuga, Kobo, Osaka, Hakodate 

\r.STUAI.ASlA \Nn OrE\NIA 

Ansiralia— Vdelaide, Miltxiurno, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Hockhumpton, Townsville, Piirt Uarwm, 


AISTRALAHIA AND orKANI\--"fontjnued 

Broome, Fiemuitle, Carnarvon, Thiirs<iay Island, 
Call as 

New Guinea —Poll, A^ore^by 
Neu> Britain Mandated Territory —Habaiil and 
Kokopo 

New Zealand \nckliind, Wellington, (>hrbt- 
chuich, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Samoa — \pi,i 

New Caledonia -Nournei. 

Fiji - .duva 
Hawaii —Honolulu 
Society Islands — Pjiicete 

AFUirv 

Egypt - AU'Tindria. Suez 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Vori Sudan, Buakin. 

Eritrea ~ Massaua. 

French Somaliland Djibouti 
British Somaliland — Berljeia 
Italian Somaliland -Alogadiscio. 

Zanzibar —Zanzibar 
Kenya - Mombasa 
Tanganyika - Dar-(‘.s-Sala.im. 

S^yi belles, —V'lctor la 

Portiitfnest East AJnea - Mozambinuo, Boira, 
lyOincncc-M.iniues 

Cnmn of South Ajrica — Hast London, Port 
Khzalv'th, t’ape 'Pov^ii, Durban 
Reunion —Sami Dems 
Mauritius —Poit Louis 

Madagascar -Majung.i, Timitave, Di^go* 
Suarez 

AUktUCA 

}*anamn —('I'lon, Panama 


Reports had not l^een received in time for publication from; 

-Ira’an — K v t tr.m 

Union of Sc< mint Soriei Repuhlic'i -VI uiivootok. 

Belated information: 

W'eek ended July 2 Tianjermasiti, 5 s ralliMix »ases 

W tM‘k emled July 9 h'nnkal, 2 fatal cholera east’s 

Movement of infected ships* 

Batavia —The pilgrim ship Armancstan ..Trive^l from Jeddah on July •’> infected with s nallpot 

Singapore —The pilgrim .ship Tavijistan nmviMl on July 10 and the Teniate on July 11, both from Jfvldah 
and infocted with smallpox 

Other epidemiological information: 

Tlio S.vmtary Maritime ami Quarantine (’ouncil of KKyi>t rc’jmrts that, during the wwjk pniiing Wednes¬ 
day, July 20, 6,2r»6 pilgrims arrived at El Tor, of vvliuh 70 hi«i co nc froiii Jcddali .ind G.m from Vanibo 
Among these was one case of smallpox, nn Kgyptim won.an, no other infectious dL''C.isi} o<’. in rod 1'ho 
roprcseiitative of tho Sanitary Maritrue and Qu.irantiue Council rcjiortb that the hcilth loaibtions at 
Modina ari’ satisfactory excejit for the occurrence of a few cases of sicallpox 

The total number of pilgrims who have passed through El Tor since June 20 is of whom lO.iril 

were Egyptians. 

ARGENTINA 


Plague — Interior—August 1, 1927 .—Under date of August 1, 1927, 
plague was reported present in the interior of the Republic of Argen¬ 
tina, with one case at Entre Rios and two cases at Pampa. 
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CANADA 

Communicahle diseases — Quebec—WeeTc ended J’^dy SO^ 1927 .—The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended July 30, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 

2 

Scarlet fever.. 

37 

Chicken po\..... 

3 

Tuberculosis ... 

20 

Diphtheria. 

33 

Typhoid fever... 

46 

Innucnza..... 

1 

Whooping cough..__ 

12 

Measles. 

21 

_i 



Typhoid fever — Montreal—January 2-Jnly 28, 1927 .—The follow¬ 
ing table gives the eases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since eTanuary 1, 1927: 


Week ended- 


Jan. 8, 1927-. 
Jan. 15, 1927. 
Jan. 22, 1927. 
Jan. 29, 1927. 
Fob. 6, 1927.. 
Feb 12, 1927. 
Feb. 19, 1927. 
Feb 29, 1927. 
Mar 5,1927 
Mar. 12, 1927. 
Mar, 19, 1927. 
Mar. 2fi, 1927. 
Apr. 2, 1927.. 
Apr. 9, 1927. 
Apr. 16,1927. 


Cases 

Deaths 

! 

Week ended— 

Causes 

Deaths 

3 

1 

Apr. Zi, 1927. 

125 

43 

4 

3 

Apr. 30, 1927. 

105 

23 

1 

2 

May 7, 1927. 

106 

19 

3 

1 

Muj 14, l‘»27. 

367 

16 

1 

0 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

0 

0 

May 2K, 1927 . 

35*3 

38 

1 

2 

JurK’4, 1927 . 


37 

1 

1 

June 11. 1927. 

1 128 

36 

9 

1 

June is, 1927. 

! 8('> 

' 

20H 

4 

June 25, 1927.. 

7ft 

' 23 


14 

' July 2, 1927 .1 

i 66 

1 21 


22 

■ July 9, 1927 . | 

1 ft2 1 

! 16 

649 

4S 

1 July 16, 1927. 

39 

1 4 


40 

1 July 2B, 1927. 

j ' 

22 

1 9 

17ft 

38 




Vital statistics — Quebec — May, 1927 .—Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of May, 1927, were reported as 


follows: 

Estimated population_ 2, 604, 000 

Births..-- 7, 174 

Birth rate per 1,000 population--- 33. 06 

Deaths_ 3, 174 

Death rate per 1,000 population-- 14. 63 

Deaths under 1 year- 832 

Infant mortality rate_ 115. 97 

Deaths from: 

Accidents (all)..- 80 

Cancer_ 132 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_ 2 

Diabetes_ 23 

Diarrhea.-.-.-... 162 

Diphtheria__ 38 

Heart disease__ 302 

Influenza_ 73 

Measles_ 33 

Pneumonia__ 244 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis)_ 2 
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Deaths from—Continued. 

Scarlet fever_ 6 

Syphilis- 7 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary)_ 235 

Tuberculosis (other forms)_ 68 

Typhoid fever___ 161 

Whooping cough__ 42 


DAHOMEY (WEST AFRICA) 

Yellow Jerer—Porto Novo — Jtil,y i, 1927 “A fatal case of yellow 
fever occurring in a Syrian woman, was reported at Porto Novo, 
Dahomey, July 1, 1927. 

FRENCH GUINEA 

SrnaUlWT — Beyla—July A~10^ 1927. —During the week ended 
July 10, 1927, 9 cases of smallpox were reported at Beyla, French 
Guinea. 

HAWAII TERRITORY 

Rodent operations--Island of Hawaii — June^ 1927. —During the 
month of June, 1927, 9,048 rodents were examined and none was 
found plague infected. The last case of rodent plague was reported 
July 24, 1926, from llainakua, Hawaii. 

Last case of human plague was reported May 23, 1927. 

LATVIA 


Communicable diseases —J/ay, 1927. —During the month of May, 
1927, cases of communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Latvia, as follows: 


Diseasu 

Cases 

) 

1 Disease 

1 

Cases 


8* 


4 


50 


2 


4 

I Scarlet fever.-... 

262 


21 

j Tetanuii.. 

2 

■ - 

InfliicDT.a 

93 

1 Trachoma.. 

28 

T.ftprrv.y 

1 

1 T>phoul fever..-. 

42 

Tiftfhnfjfip nn4<«|ih»ilit{ii 


1 Typhus fwver...-. 

5 

IVTaasIma 

098 

1 Whooping cough... 

88 

Mumps. 

3 




Population, 1,900,(100. 

MADAGASCAR 


Plague—May 1-15, 1927.—D\irmg the period May 1 to 15, 1927, 
42 cases of plague, with 37 deaths, were reported in the island of 
Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed in the four Provinces 
of Ambositra, Miarinarivo (Itasy), Moramanga, and Tananarive, as 
follows: Ambositra—cases G, deaths 6; Miarinarivo (Itasy) 4 cases, 
4 deaths; Moramanga—cases and deaths, 2; Tananarive—cases 30, 
deaths 25. The distribution of cases according to type was: Bu¬ 
bonic, 21; pneumonic, 10; septicemic, 11. The distribution of mor- 
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tality according to type was: Bubonic, 17 deaths; pneumonic, 9; 
septicemic, 11. 

MALTA 

Communicable diseastefi—June J-SO, 1927.—During the month of 
June, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Island of 
Malta, as follows: 


DM$(>ase 

(''ases 

Disease 

Cases 

Bronchopneumonia.. 

a 

Pneiiuioniii... 

13 

Chicken po\. ..... 

3 

Poliomyelitis . _ _ 

2 

Diphtheria.. 

1 

Pueri>eral fever.... 

2 

Erysipelas.... 

2 

• Seal let fever... 

2 

Influenza . .. 

1 

' Trachoma.... 

32 

Lethargic encephalitis... 

1 

■ Tuheieulosis ... 

18 

Malta fevei.. 

69 

T 3 *phoKl fever . 

81 

Measles.... 

1 

i Whooping cough. 

49 



1 1 

1 


Poinilatioii, civil, 227,440. 

SENEGAL 


Plag'iie — Smallpox—July 1927 .—During the week ended 

July 10, 1927, plague was reported in Senegal, West Africa, as follows: 
Cayor frontier—cases 7, deaths, 5; Dakar—cases 5, deaths, 3; region 
of M’Bour—2 fatalities among 30 suspect cases; region of Pout— 
1 case; Rufisque—20 cases, 18 deaths, in suburb of Guindel. 

During the same period, 7 cases of smallpox were reported at 
Medina, a suburb of Dakar. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseafies—JunCy 1927 .—During the month of June, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as follows: 


DiK6a.se 


Anthrax. 

C>rebro.spinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria.... 

Dysenli('ry_... 

Influeiuta. 

l^ethargic encephalitis.... 
Malta fever. 


Cases 

Deaths 

29 

4 

6 

2 

103 

13 

'69 

5 

4 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Disease 

Causes 

Deaths 

Measles. 

1,319 

1 

17 

Kabies..... 

3 

Scarlet fever... 

461 

68 

Tetanus ... 

31 

11 

Typhoid fever... 

198 

19 

Typhas fever. 

7 

Whooping cough.i 

314 

8 
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August 12,1027 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The report,s contained in the following tables must not be considered as comploto or final ns regards 
cither the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given: 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 12, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


1 

Plaoo 

Date 

Ca.ses 

Chinn 

June 19-25.. 

5 





Mav 1-28. 

1 

Iiido-China (French).. 

Apr. 1-Juno 20_ 

.do.. 

R DUK 

Annam _ _ .. 

1,147 

197 

Cainho<ige... 

_do. 

(\)chln-('hina . _ 

_do _ 

. 1,049 

1 

Saigon .... 

June 4-10_ 

Tonkin .. 

Apr 1-June 20 .. 

June 23. .. 

1 6,605 

Philippine Islands. 

Pro vine*'~ 

Leylc— 

(^angnra . . . 

1 

Slam _ 


Bangkok _ _ 

Juno 12-18-.. 

3 




Deaths 


Remarks 


June 5-11, 1927. Cases, 10,659: 
deaths, 0,684. 


Final diagnosis not received. 
June 12-18, 1927 Cases, 14; 
deaths, 12 Apr 1-June 18, 
1927: Cases, 512, deaths, 354. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina . 

KntreRios . . 

Paiupa. 

British East Africa 

Kenya . 

rgaiidu 


Jan 1-June 30. 

Reported Aug 1.. 
.. .do.; 

June 5'11. 

April, 1927. 


1 ) 0 . 


Juno 5-11 


71 

1 


4 

45 

57 


(Jreece 

Athens... 

India... 

Bonilla y . 

Madras (Presidency). 

ludo-Chiua (Fiench). 

Kwang-(’how-Wan . 

Java 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura.... 


June, 1927 


Juno 12-18. 

June 5-11. 

May 11-June 20 .. 
May 2l-June lo .. 

June 12-18. 

May 29-Juue 4- 


1 


3 

29 

14 

67 

17 

8 


Madagasc,ar_ 

Provinct*— 
Anibositra. 


Miarinarivo (Ita.sy).,.. 

.do... 

_ do-._ 

Tananarive .. 

.,,.Uo_ 

legal . _ 


Cayor frontier.. . 

July 4-10- 
_do_ 

Dakar... 

M’Bour. 

.do_ 

Pout . ... 

.do_ 

Kiifisque. 

.do_ 


Tunisia 
On vessel’ 

S. S Avoroff. 


May 1-li 


Apt 21-May 31... 
June 24-30. 


6 

4 

2 

30 


1 

20 

131 


44 


33 

60 


2 

11 


17 

8 


6 

4 

2 

25 


5 

3 

2 


18 


Including Piraeus. 

June 5-11, 1927. Cases, 210; 
deaths, 194 


Province 

In native village, Pasi>eroean 
Residency outbreak, June 14, 
1927. 

May 1-15, 1927. Cases, 42; deaths, 
37 '. Bubonic, cases, 21, deaths, 
17. Pneumomc, cases, 10; 
deaths, 9. Septia'inic, cases, 
11, deatlis, 11. 

Including town of Tananarive. 
(Jos<*s, 8, deaths, 7. 

July 4 -10,1927 Cases, 33, deaths, 
28 

Among 30 suspects, m region. 

Suburb of fluindel. 


At j)ort of Athens, Greece. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria ^ 

Mayll-JunelO .. 

365 



Brazil. 

Rio do JaTiejro . _ 

Juno 19 25. 

1 

1 


British East Africa: 

ZariKibar 

April, 1927.. 

7 

2 


British South Africa* 

Northern Rhodesia. 

June 18-24—.. 

26 


Natives. 


* From medical oflloers of the Public Health Service, American consuls and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 12, 1927— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contiiuicd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada: 

Ontario— 

Ottawa____ 

July 17-23. 

21 



Saskatchewan— 

Regina___ 

_do_ 



France. . 

May 1-31.. 

02 



Paris... 

June 21-30_ 

3 

1 


Gold (’'oast.. 

Apr. 1-30.. 

4 


Guatemala: 1 

Guatemala City___. 

June, 1027. 

* 0 1 

0 


Guinea (French)..!. 

July 4--I0_ 




India...._1. 


1 


June 4-11, 1927: Cases, 4,688 
deaths, 1,268. 

Bombay.... 

June 12-18.. 

24 

10 

Madras'. 

June 2ft-July 2_ 

Mav 1-21_ 

6 

2 

India, French SettlcmentKin... 
Indo-China (French). 

49 

29 


May 11-June 10... 
May 8-21__ 

46 


Italy. 

8 



Japan* 

Nagasaki.. 

July 4-10.. 

17 

4 


Morocco. 

May 1-31 _ 

39 



Netherlands Indies: 

Borneo— 

Faslr Residency. .. . 
Kamarainda Residency 
Nigeria. 

Apr. 3()-May 0_ 


Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 

May 21-27_ 



Mar. 1-Apr. 30_ 

July 4-10_ 

’“i*560' 

7 

361 

Senegid: 

Medina. 


Siam. 




June 12-18, 1927: Cases, 2; 

Bangkok.. 

June 12-18 . . 

1 

1 

deaths. 3. 

Apr. 1-June 18, 1927: Cases, 92; 
deaths, 25. 

Straits Settlements. 

... ..do......... .... 

3 

Tunisia. 

May 11-June 10... 

.do. 

5 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Pr()^ ince— 

Elliott Hist net.. 



Outbreaks. 

Kalarigu District_ 

.do... 



Do 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria . 

May ll-June 10... 
June 24-30 .. 

154 

18 

1 

Algiers . 

8 

Natives. 

Bulgaria. 

Apr. 1-May 10_ 

June, 1927... . 

93 

8 

Greece* 

Athens . 

9 


Iri.sh Fice State (Ireland): 

Cork County __ 

July 3-9 . 

1 



Lat^iu .!. 

1-31. 

5 

. 1 


Lithuania. . .. 

Fei7. 1-Apr. 30 

121 

17 


Morocco . 

May 11-June 10.— 



Poland . 


May 29-JuQe 4, 1927: Cases, 73; 

Rumania ... 

Mav 8-14, _ _ 

104 

6 

deaths, 11. 

Tunisia... . 

May 11-June 10 .. 
July 5-11 _ 

59 



Tunis . 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cajie Province .. 

June 12-18 . 



Outbreaks. 

Natal . 

. do . 



Do. 





YELLOW FEVER 

Dahomey (West Africa): 

Porto Novo ... -r-_- 

H 

■1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coast _—_ 


8 

6 


■HiBBi 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

. Reports Received from June 25 to August 5, 1927^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

(^ise.s 

Deaths 

Cliina: 



i 

Ainov-. 

May 22-28. 

1 

1 

Kuinngsu......___ 

Juno 21. 

1 


Hhaiiirhai.. 

Juncl«-2.’5_ ... 

2 


Mwiitow. 

May 15-Jimo IH... 

14 

K 

India.-. 

Apr. 17-Jim(*4_ 



Roinbav . 

May 8'June 4_ 

2 

1 

CaU'iilta. 

May 8-Jnnc 18_ 

.390 

247 

Kuiuchi. 

May 29-June 4_ 

1 

1 

Madras .. . 

Juno 19-2.5. . 

5 

3 

Kanp(*on . 

May 8-Jline 18 . 

14 

1 10 

India. I'U'iu h Settleriients in. . 

Mar 30 A|)r.30-._ 

4 

2 

Indo-Chma (Prenrh). j 




.‘^uigon . . I 

Apr. 30-June 3_ 

127 

92 

J’hiJippine Islands I 




ihil'ifr.n Provirit'o . _ . 1 

J line 7 . 

1 


Loite Pio\im-e- j 




J’ulo.. 

Muy 18 . 

1 


Si in* _ 

May 1 Juno 11.... 


.. 

It.'sni’kolc . 

' .. do . _ 

2'j' 


1 


1 


Remarks 


Cases, 38,121; deaths, 21,? 


Incliidinp: Cholon 
\t Man)l>og, Malalos. 

(’uses, 121, deaths, 02 


PLAGUE 


--- 

- - 

— 

— 

^ret'Dtin i 





Reported July 6 , 

3 


A/on'.s 




Mav 1.5 June.3.,.. 

2 


Prueh East Africa • 




koji.va . 

Apr 24 Mav 7.... 

7 

14 

Taiigiiii.N iKa. 

M.ir 29-May 7. . 


36 

• gandi) . . 

Jan 1-Feh 28 . 

138 

121 

I’d . 

Mar 27-.May 14 . 

72 

hi 

('aii'u \ I.si'iJi'N 




Cj'{>iint lusirut— 






1 


( VnIoii 




< 'o’oirho . 

.May l-Jiine li 

13 

8 

I’gvpt . 

Mav 21 June 24. , 



Alexandria. 

June 4 10.. 

1 


1 )i.stricl - 




Piha 

do . 

1 



do .... 

1 


Port Sai l . 

June 24 .. 

2 

1 



1 


Creeex^*... . 

May 1 31 . 

1 

1 

Patras. 

Ma> 30 June 11 .. 

4 


llKilll 

Apr 1 7-J uue 4 ... 



Uomhjiy .... 

May 8 June 25- 

08 

61 

Madias. 

May 1-June 4_ 

hi 

22 

Rangoon. 

Muy 8 June 18. . 

10 

17 

Indo-Cluna (Fionch) . 

Apr 1-May 10 

\ 


Iraq. 



Raghdud. 

Apr K-H» . .- . 

3 

1 

Java 

1 



Uatavia. 

May 1 June 11 — 

87 

88 

Kast Java and Madura. 

May 22-28 _ 

0 

6 

Pa.soerocan Kesidoney . 

Mayo . 



Surabaya. 

Apr. 17-Muy 7. .. 

24 

24 

iVIadagaso.Mr 




Prov lice— 1 




Ambositra .. 

Mar 10-Apr.30.- 

hi 

52 

Antisrrate .! 

.. .do . 

8 

8 

Miiirlnanvo (Itasv)_ 

. .do . 

39 

1 39 

MommiingR 

.do. 

12 

12 

q’iiiiantLi ivo 

_do__ 

136 

120 

Tauanarive Town.. 

_do__ 

7 

8 


Plugiio ruts, 4. 
Cases, 6, deaths, 2. 


At Nana. 


Cases, 20,094; deaths, 7,728. 


Provineo. 

Oiil break reported at Ngadl- 
woiio. 

Mar. 16-Apr.90,1927: Cases,250; 
deaths, 135. 


■ Kroai uindfcal olllcfrs of (Iio Public Hcnlth Service, Amcrioan consuls, and other sources. 


54.587'—27--4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 5, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


l*Uu:c 1 

Date 1 

Cases 1 

Deaths | 

Remarks 

Peru . 

Apr.-May 31 __ 



Coses, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 




Jea .... 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



Lambavetiue__ 

.....do .. 

1 



Libertad. 

Apr 1-May 31_ 

7 

4 


Luna. - . 

.do.. 

13 

4 


Lima City. 

Apr 3-30 . 

5 

1 


Benegal ... . 

May 23-JtHie 26. , 



f'asos, 77; deaths, 25. 

BjoL-. 

June 2-19. - _ 

4 

1 

Dakar--. 

June 20-July 3_ 

13 

9 


F acel___ 

July 0.. 

17 

R 


Ouiadel_ 

June 20-20. 

11 

2 


M'Hour ___ 

July 0 . 

2a 

21 


Medina... 

June i3 19- - . 

2 

2 


Jlufisque -. 

May 23~July G_ 

f)9 

35 


'I'hics Distnot... 

_ do... _ 

21 

7 


Tivaouan'*. 

June 2-July G_ 

12 

4 


Siam . .. 

'Vpr l-.Tuiix‘ll_ 



(\iscs, 9, deaths, 7. 

Bangkok... 

May 8-June 11_ 

2 

1 


Tunisia... 

Keported May 20. 

15 


Ill distiirts of Sfax and Susa. 

Turkey | 




(^Constantinople- . 

May 13-19-.. 

1 



Union of 8outh Africa 





Capo Province— ! 





Muraisburg distiict_ 

May 1-34. 

2 

2 

Nativr 


SMALLPOX 


Algol la. 

Algiers. 

Oran 


Apr 21-May 10--- 
May 1 l-.Iune 80 , 
Muy 21-July 10... 


Bra7.il. 

Uio do Janeiro - 

British Kiust .Vfiica: 

Kenya. 

Tanganyika. 

British Pouth Afrieu 
Northein Uhode.sift. 

Canada... 

Alberta .. 

('algwiy. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouvi-i- 

Manitoba.. 

Winnipeg. 

Ontario. 

Ottawa.. 

'I'oronto... 

Quebec-. 

Saskatchewan.._ 

Ceylon. 

China. 

Amoy. 

Chofoo. 

Foochow. 

Hong Kong. 

Manchuiia— 

Anshan. 

Cdiiingchun.,.. 

Duinm.. 

Fushun. 

Harbin. 

Mukden. 

Ssupingkai. 

Tientsin. 

Chosen. 

(3hmnainpo. 

Fus in... 

Oeasari. 

Seishm. 

Curac; 10 . 

Egypt. 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 


May 22-Jane 18 .. 

Apr. 24-May 14 
Mar 29-Muy7 

Apr JO June 3 ... 
Juno 5-July IG ... 
June 12-July IG .. 
June 12-26. 

May 23-29.. 

June ,')-July IG_ 

Juno 12-JnlyJ6... 
June 6-July 18.., 
June 12*July IG... 
June lO-JuIy 23... 

.do. 

June 12-July iG... 
May 1-7. 

May 8-28.. 

May 8-11. 

May 8-Juno 11_ 

May 8-Junc 18_ 

May 22-2H_ 

May 1&-June25-— 

May 2-22. 

May J5-June 5_ 

June 13-19. 

May 22-June 25... 
May 8-June 25 ... 

May 8-28. 

Feb. 1-Apr. 30 ... 

Apr 1-May 31- 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 1-31.. 

Aiir. 1-30. 

May 29-June 4- 

May 7-Juno 17-..- 
Moy 21-Juno 17... 
Jan 22-Feb. 11.... 


1G8 

6 

32 

4 

'7 


13 

1 

4 

6 

9 

1 

3 

2 

11 

354 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


84 


Native 
C'ases, 215. 


Cases, 14. 
Cases, 111. 


Cases, 3; deaths, 


Present. 

Do. 


Alastrim. 

Oases, 17, death: 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUED SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Recdved from June 25 to August 5, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Itciaarks 


France..... 

Apr. 1-30_ . 


Pans. 

May 21-June 30.. 

8 

2 

Gold ('oast...,.. 

Mar. 1-30. 

18 

4 

Great Britain: 




Engl.uul and Wales. 

May22-Julv9, .. 



'Bradford.. 

May 29-Jn!M‘11 . 

2 


('ardin__ - 

June 19-July 2 

4 


Liverpool __ 

.do__ 

1 


Ijoi'doii...... 

Mav 15-June 18.,, 

2 


lsew<;astle on Tyne . 

June 12-July2 . . 

2 


Shetneld__ 

June 12-July 9 .. 

18 


f-’cotlimd-- 




Dundee___ 

Mav 29-July 2. _ . 

5 


India - ... _ - 

Ai r. 17-June 4 . _ 



Boiiihay___ 

May 28-June 2r)-._ 

112 

73 

Caleutta.. 

May 8-June 18_ 

270 

2tK> 

Karachi... 

May 15~Juiie 25. __ 

8 

5 

Atudnis .. 

May 22-June 25.., 

8 

3 

Rangoon... 

May 8-Juno 18_ 

125 

38 

India, French Settlements jn_. 

Mar 20-Apr.30.-. 

96 

59 

Iiido-Cdiirifi (French). 

Mur 2l-Vpr. 10 - 

190 

.. 

Saigon . . 

May 14-20. 

1 

i 

Iri<i 




Baghdad. . 

Apr lo-in . 

2 

_... 

Bnr.i.. 

. do . . 

1 


Italy .. . 

\l r lO-May 7.. 

.5 

...1 

JainauM_ _ 

May 20 June 25 - 

9 

1 

Jc.p'in . 

Air 3'Ma\ 7. . . 

19 


Nagasaki City .. 

Bev>orted July 0 . 

20 

_ 

O'aiwaii Isl'iiui. 

May 21-31.. 

1 

_ 

Java p 




Batavia.. 

May 22-28 __ 

1 

-. __ 

East Java and AIa«liira,.. 

Apr. 24-30 _ 

J 


l/Otvia.... ... : 

Apr. 1 -30.- 

1 


AleMco- 



rmringo.. 

June 1-30- . -. 


I 1 ' 

La Drova . .. 

Apr 1-June30-. 


— . . 

San Luis Potosi . 

May 2»~July 10. . 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 5, 1927—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—ContinutMl 
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TWO CASES OF RAT-BITE FEVER 

By Anthony F. Rubino, Assistant Surgcoyi, Vnihd States Public Health Service^ 
P. S. Marine Hospital, N<t. 14, New Orleans, La 

Rat-bite fever is prevalent in many parts of the world, especially 
in the Orient, and the ninnber of cases reported in this country is 
increasing. The following two cases are of particular interest in 
that both patients were infected while catching rats for experimental 
purposes. 

CASE NO. 1 

On April 12, 1927, at the New' Orleans agriculture dump, E. J. W., 
42 years of age, engaged by the United States Puldic Health Service 
in the capture of live rats for certain investigative purposes, was 
bitten by one of the rats on the back of his right hand. Two days 
later his right index finger was also bitten. He applied iodine solution 
to the w'ounds and paid no further attention to them, as rat-catchers 
are frequently bitten without serious consequences. 

On April 19, 1927, he had a chill, became feverish, perspired freely, 
and had generalized aching. After being confined to bed for about 
a week, he became ambulant and thought his general condition good 
until May 16, wdien his wound, wdiich had healed, again became 
painful; he felt feverish and his ankles became swollen. On May 19 
he first noticed marked glandular enlargement in the right epi- 
trochlcar and right axillaiy regions. Tliese weiT' very tender but 
did not break down. He also noticed for the first time an elevated, 
discrete, irregular, generalized, purplish rasli of varying size, which 
was most distinct over the right arm and painful to touch. On 
May 20, he was admitted to the Marine Hospital, New Orleans, La., 
with the diagnosis of contusion, dorsal surface' of right hand. 

On May 23, the dorsum of the right hand was found to be reddened, 
swollen, and indurated at site of bite, without any evidence of 
suppuration. On the right forearm there w^ere a few discrete, ii regii- 
lar, purplish papules of varying size. There w^as also a large right 
epitrochlear node and a large right axillary node. Both werti painful 
to touch but did not suggest suppuration. Manipulation of the arm 
muscles was painful. Patient's temperature w^as normal and his 
general condition was very good. By May 28 the regional lympha¬ 
denitis and rash had e1f|irely disappeared. 

64688^—27-1 (2097) 
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On May 29, the patient had a relapse, his temperature rising to 
38.4° C., and the anterior cervical chain of lymph nodes and the 
right submaxillary gland became enlarged and painful. He com¬ 
plained of generalized pain and the characteristic rash reappeared 
on the right arm, cheat, and abdomen. Ilia temperature became 
intermittent, the patient at times being critically ill. On May 30, 
dark-field examination of blood was negative, blood serum did not 
agglutinate B, iulareme^ Wasserniann serum reaction was negative, 
total white cell blood count was 10,200, and blood cultures on ordinary 
laboratory media and on bile media were negative. 

On June 4, while afebrile, neosalvarsan was administered and full 
doses were repeated three times at weekly intervals. There has been 
no recurrence of the condition. 

CASE NO. 2 

On April Ifi, 1927, E. J. W., jr., 17 years of ago, son of patient in 
Case No. 1, was also severely bitten by a rat on the left index finger 
while helping his father capture live rats. Iodine solution was 
applied. Six days later he had a chill and fever, painful left epi- 
trochlcar, left axillary, and left cervical regions, lymphadenitis; and 
patient also noticed a reddish, hivelike rash on arms, chest, and 
abdomen. After a week’s illness in bed, he was able to go to a local 
dispensary to have his linger dressed. A period of 10 days apyrexia 
was followed by a relapse with repetition of symptoms, lie recov¬ 
ered, and on May 18 his physician sent him to a local hospital for 
caret tern out of the wound. The patient states that on admission 
to that institution his ankles were swollen. A urinalysis on May 19 
showed a trace of albumin, hyaline, fine and coarse granular coasts, a 
few pus cells, a few red blood colls, mucus, and urates. On admis¬ 
sion, he was given staphylococcus-streptococcus serobacterin and the 
wound was curetted and packed with iodoform gauze. On May 22 
his temperature rose to 38.9° C. and was intermittent for a few days. 
This is considered to have been a second relapse. He was discharged 
from hospital on May 29, feeling well and with all findings negative. 

Shortly after his arrival at home he again became ill, his ankles 
becoming swollen. He was seen at his home on June 11. At that 
time his temperature was 38.4° C., the rash was faint but definite, 
and the examination otherwise negative. This apparently w’as 
stage of dcfcrvesc.ence of the I’clapse from the fourth paroxysm. 

He entered hospital on June 21, 1927, during a period of apyrexia. 
riiysical examination was negative, except that apparently the 
patient had recently lost considerable w^eight. 

The fifth paroxysm began on June 23, 1927, when the patient’s 
ieni])erature ro.se to 38.6° C. At about noon he had a violent chili 
and at 8 p. m. the following day his temperature pse to 39.9° C. 
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His breath was exceedingly foul, the left arm and left cervical regions 
were painful, tender, slightly reddened, and distinc'.tly hotter than 
the right. On the face, dorsal surface of both arms, and more 
clearly on the chest and abdomen, there appeared a discrete, irregular, 
papular, dark-red exanthem of varying size. There was marked 
prostration; both knees were exceedingly painful and involuntary 
fibrillary twitchings of the trunk muscles annoyed him. At this 
time a dark-field examination of the blood and blood cultures on 
dextrose broth and bile media were negative. Total wlute cel] blood 
count was 24,600, with 90 per cent neutrophiles, a much higher count 
than usually noted in this disease. The following morning the 
temperature dropped to 36.1® C., and all symptoms subsided. 
Advantage was taken of the quiescent stage to administer neosal- 
varsan. This was repeated twice subsequently, the patient leaving 
the hospital on July 7, 1927, entirely recovered. 

While there was no animal inoculation of blood from these patients, 
diagnoses of rat-bite fever were made because of the intermittent 
relapsing fever following a rat bite, the regional lymphadenitis 
without suppuration, a characteristic exanthem, and response to 
ncosalvarsan treatment. 

DIETETICS IN INSTITUTIONS AND IN THE FIELD» 

By Lucy Minnigbrode, Superintendent of Nurseny United Statefi Public Health 

Service 

Food, its quality, quantity, and preparation, has been a vital ques¬ 
tion in all ages and for all people. 

Since the days when, according to legend and story, primitive 
man, handling a piece of meat which had been inadvertently cooked, 
licked his finger and found it good, methods of cooking have been 
improved and extended until to-day cooking and the preparation of 
food have become not only an art but a recognized science. 

The nutrition worker and dietitian have come to stay, and their 
field of operations extends as their usefulness in various fields of 
endeavor is tested. 

It is a backward institution to-day in the United States which 
does not employ a dietitian for supervision of its food department. 

Universities are developing courses of instruction in home eco¬ 
nomics and d.ietetics leading to a degree of bachelor of science, such 
courses being outlined and approved by national organizations of 
workers. 

The food provided for the soldiers and sailors may make or break 
a nation. This is a broad statement; but apart from the necessity 
for nutritious and sustaining food for soldiers and sailors, there is the 

» Originally printed in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for June, 1927, pp. SSl-W?. 
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necessity for providing for these men food which is also palatable 
and of the kind to which they are accustomed and which they like. 

In this country for the Army mess there is a per capita allowance 
of 50 cents a day. This is also the allowance for the Philippine 
Scouts. The Navy allows 55 cents a day. Such an allowance for a 
ration prepared in large quantities in barracks or on ships should 
provide an excellent, well-balanced menu. 

The allowance for Government hospitals is in excess of these rates, 
and usually runs from GO cents to $1.20 a day. The allowance for 
hospitals is greater than a general ration allowance, because of the 
special diets and because sick people need a higher quality of food, 
probably, than people who are up and about; particularly for the 
tuberculosis hospitals quantities of especially nourishing food are 
needed. 

Since interest in scientific preparation of food has become an 
accepted fact, we hear much of a balanced ration, calories, vitamins, 
etc.; and so much has been said and written of certain fundamental 
principles as applied to the nutriment of families that a balanced 
ration (a proper proportion of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, etc.) is 
generally found on the tables of those people who can afford to con¬ 
sider such a question. Among the poorer classes this balanced ration 
is not found, an<l as a result there develops among the poor, to a far 
greater extent than among the ^^well to do,^^ all sorts of diseases of 
a dietary nature. Malnutrition in infancy leads to further handicaps 
in later life. Of course, if persons in poor economic circumstances 
were better informed as to food values they could secure a much 
better balanced ration with the money which they have to spend for 
food. The value of their ration is also dependent somewhat upon 
methods of cooking. Therefore, if poor people bought wisely and 
prepared their food well they would be much better nourished than 
if such were not the case, even though there is a limited amount of 
money to be expended for food. 

The proper number of calories must bo maintained, and the vita¬ 
mins, with their life-giving properties, must be present in sufficient 
amount if the general health is to be built up and maintained. 

Therefore, for a proper ration in the home a certain amount of 
knowledge of food values, of how to buy and how to prepare the 
family ration, is essential. For institutions, dietitians, graduates of 
recognized schools and colleges, have become a necessary part of the 
personnel. The dietitian takes charge of a dietary department. The 
nutritional worker is to the dietitian what the public health nurse is 
to the general nurse. She is a teacher in the field. Her efforts are 
directed toward bringing to housewives a knowledge of how better to 
prepare such food as they have, how to estimjlte a balanced ration, 
how to conserve surplus foods by the most approved methods of 
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Subsistenc.e storeroom. United States Marine Hospital, Chicajo. 
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Main kitchen, United States Marine Hosoital (National Leprosarium), Carville, La The steam 
equipment—roasters, steamers, cereal cookers, etc —is set m a depression in the floor, having 
a gradual slope toward the center where there is a separate drain A live steam pipe is pro¬ 
vided, by means of which the entire kitchen and all equipment are sterilized routinely once a 
week Particular attention is given to corners, crevices, and the under sides of tables, and 
the kitchen is thus kept entirely free from roaches, ants, and similar pests 



One of the dinmg-roorn compartments, United States Marine Hospital (National Leprosarium), 
Carville, La Two double window^., a I'ghtmg fixture, and an electric fan provide an ample 
amount of light, air, and ventilation. These dining compartments accommodate 24 patients 
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canning and preserving, and what is meant by hygiene in relation to 
food. It is for this reason that field work and instruction by nutri¬ 
tional workers among people of more moderate means has proved of 
immense value through teaching not only a better selection in foods 
but a better method of preparation, so that the nutritional qualities 
are safeguarded to the greatest extent. These activities are, and 
must be, coordinated with those of other health workers, chiefly the 
public health nurse, whose instruction would lake in the general 
hygiene of the home, including, naturally, the cleanliness of kitchens, 
the proper disposal of garbage, and the protection of water supplies 
from surface or other contamination. Close cooperation between all 
health workers is necessary, therefore, if the best results are to ho 
obtained. 

Now comes the question of how the student can be best prepared to 
meet the great demands which will be made upon her and which she 
will be expected to moot. 

1. Dietetic organizations have outlined courses for the training of 
dietitians, which must be accepted by and established in universities 
and colleges desiring to give such training. 

2. Institutions and organizations employing these workers demand 
and need a certain type of knowledge to obtain the desired results. 

3. The courses of instruction and the needs of the institution should 
be correlated to meet both needs. 

(A) Course of instruction, —The course of insti'uction as outlined by 
the dietetic organizations includes, in addition to English, one lan¬ 
guage, the principals and methods of teaching, and many of the 
sciences, chemistry, zoology, psychology, sociology, physiology, bac¬ 
teriology, physics, etc. The practical courses include cooking, food 
preparation, experimental cookery and meal serviae, marketing, teach- 
ing, problems of nutrition, etc. The theoretical course, four year's, 
is followed by a practical course, under supervision, in a hos¬ 
pital dietetic department, of four to six months. The. course entitles 
the graduate to a degree of bachelor of science. Those students 
desiring to do field work—that is, teaching of nutrition in public 
Schools or other fields—are not required to take the six months’ hos¬ 
pital apprenticeship. 

{B) Practical work in institutions and other orejanizations. —Institu¬ 
tions and other organizations employing dietitians are more concerned 
with the development of the practical aspcc.t of this profession, In 
hospitals, dietitians in varying grades are assigned tc tlio department. 

In thoir duties are included the punihase of food supplies, the 
employment of kitchen help, waitresses, and maids for diet Ivitchens, 
the proper preparation of food, the outlining of menus for all personnel 
the preparation and serving of special diets, the maintonanco of dis¬ 
cipline in mess halls and among employees of the department, respou- 
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sibility for cleanliness and general hygiene of kitchens, storerooms, 
mess halls, and equipment, and many other incidental duties and 
tasks. 

It is seen, therefore, that in this profession there are combined both 
practical and scientific functions. The dietitian^s work is at once 
one of the most important and one of the most difficult activities of 
any hospital organization. Hours are long, since all meals for all 
typos of personnel must be covered, and the apportionment must be 
checked up and carefully supervised. An accurate account of waste 
must be kept. The allowance of one-third pound per day per ration 
is considered the minimum of necessary waste and includes both the 
edible and inedible residue. 

Since it is in this department that the greatest expenditure is 
made, so it is also here that the most effective economies may be 
practiced, not through the purchase of lower grade, cheaper foods, 
but through the elimination of unnecessary waste. In order to 
obtain desired results, therefore, the dietitian should frequently 
inspect the tray servic>e and visit the patients in the wards so as to 
ascertain, first, whether the patients are receiving suffi(‘ient food and, 
second, whether this food is of a kind and quality acceptable and 
palatable. An unusual amount of edible refuse on served trays 
indicates inevitably one of two things: Eithei* the portions sej'ved 
are too large or the food is not of the kind or quality which the 
patients desin'. 

The practical apprenticeship in institutions following the college 
course is given so that the student becomes thoroughly conversant 
with all these elements before she attempts to conduct the dietetic 
department of any institution. The chief dietitian in civilian hospi¬ 
tals is also expected to act as instructor in dietetics, both theoretical 
and practical, for student nurses. 

(C) The question naturally arises, therefore, in view of the mani¬ 
fold duties which the dietitian must perform and the variety of types 
of pei’sonnel which must be fed and satisfied, whether the training 
is adequate to the needs. Combining, as it does, a practical with 
a scientific job, the balance between the two functions is a matter for 
very delicate adjustment. 

It is a question in the minds of many institutional administrators 
whether the practical aspects of the work are not sacrificed to the 
theoretical and scientific sides of it. 

It would seem, in view of the important practical character of this 
work, that more apprenticeship would be desirable. The sick person, 
below par in mind as well as body, with few interests beyond the 
daily hospital procedure and possibly with idiosyncrasies and fancies 
regarding food, must be understood, studied, and deferred to. 
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Only a close contact with patients over a prolonged period of time 
can give this understanding point of view. 

In the Government hospitals the most acceptable dietitians are 
recruited from those schools, of which there are a few, which give 
practical experience along with their theoretical training. 

It is a self-evident fact that in a comparatively new profession the 
evidence of ability to do the practical job will soon bring recognition 
of the scientific angles of the dietitians^ duties. 

To-day many medical cases are treated largely by diet. Accuracy 
in the preparation of si)ecial therapeutic diets, therefore, b(‘conies a 
necessity, and too great care ean not be expended toward making 
these diets as accurate as a medical i)rescri])tion. 

The position of dietitian in all institutions is analogous to that of 
the chief nurse in Government institutions or the superintendent of 
nurses in civilian hospitals. Both departments, nursing and dietetic, 
are so vitally necessary to the comfort and welfare of the })atients 
that the closest cooperation between the department heads is essential 
if the best interests of the patients are to be served. Friction inside 
an institution always results disadvantag(H)usly to those for whom 
the institution is established. 

Th(‘. pay in Government hospitals ranges from $1,800 to $2,500 a 
year, with from $600 to $780 deducted for quarters, subsistence, and 
laundry. In civilian hospitals the pa}’ range is approximately the 
same. For public health work or field work it may be higlier, and 
in the fields outside the health activities it is still greater. 

This profession is still young. It has made great strides in this 
coimiry since the war, and each day sees new developments and 
opportunities opening up. The field is almost limitless for the right 
woman, given the right educaticmal training, both practical and 
theoretical. 


CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING ON A SHIP AT SEA 

The following account of what is reportiul to be three cases of 
carbon monoxide poisoning, with one death, on board a tanker, is 
qiioteni from the British Medical Journal for January 8, 1927 (p. 86). 
It should servo as a warning to pei'sons whose duties require them to 
enter large tanks used for storage or the holds of vessels used for the 
transportation of petroloiun or its distillates. 

A correspondent sends an account of an oil tanker in ballast which 
arrived at a foreign port wuth the captain dead and the first and 
second engineers ill from carbon monoxide poisoning. He states 
that in cleaning out the holds in readiness to take a cargo of gasoline 
the pump had to be taken apart. The second engineer descended 
to the hold and fell on his back, face upward. The first engineer 
heard of the accident, went down, and, as he set foot in the hold, 
fell similarly, face upward. The captain, leaniing of the double 
casualty, without waiting to put on a gas mask, and being a powerful 
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man, went down at once, but, before reaching the bottom of the 
ladder, fell under the pump, face downward. The three men were 
brought up to the dock in less than 10 minutes; the two engineers 
were bleeding from the nose and mouth. Artificial respiration 
restored the engineers after one and a half hours, but the captain 
appeared to have died instantaneously. The ship had previously 
carried a cargo of benzene, and our correspondent emphasizes the 
nec'ossity of tlie board of trade insisting that anybody who enters 
a tanker’s hold should be obliged to wear a gas mask. In this 
particular iiistunce gas masks were available on the deck, though 
they were not used. He adds that this oeeurrence should also servo 
as a warning that care must be taken when breaking the pump,^^ 
which in this case was evidently a death trap. 


THE NOTIFIABLE DISEASES 


PKEVALKNCE DURING 1926 IN CITIES OF 10,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION 


The annual summary of reports of notifiable diseases in small 
cities of the United States (population 10,000 to 100,000) for the 
year 1020, com])iled by the Public Health Service from data fur¬ 
nished by th(i health oflicers of the cities, will soon be issued as 
Supplement No. 04 to l^uhlic Healtli Reports. It is printed in the 
same form as the summary for the year 1025, wlu(*h was published 
in Public Health Reports, Vol. 41, No. 42, 0(‘tober 15, 1920, and 
issued separately as Reprint No. 1117. For reasons of (‘conoiny 
the summaries of notifiable diseases in largo cities (Su])])loment 
No. 03), small cities, and States (not yet compiled) are now being 
issued as supplements to Puldic Health Reports. As long as the 
supply lasts these supplements are available, free on request, to 
subscribers of Public Health Reports and others desiring them. 

Current authoritative estimates of population are not available 
for some of the cutif^s included in the compilation, but the numbers of 
cases and deaths are .shown, and for many of the cities the case and 
death rates are computed and the average number of eases or the 
estimated expectancy based on the experience of several preceding 
years is given for some of the most important diseases. 

The following is a list of diseases included in the summary: 


Anihra-x. 

Chicken ])ox. 

Diphtlioriii. 

lutluoiiza. 

Lotliargi<^' euceijlialitis. 
Malaria. 

Mcasio.s. 

Mcniiigococous meningitis. 
Mumps. 

Pellagra. 

Pneumonia (all forms). 


Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). 
Rabies in animals. 

Rabies in man. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sor(‘ throat. 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis (all forms and respira* 
tor3»^ system). 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever. 

Whooping cough. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Referendum not allowahle in ca,^e of an ordinance declared to he an 
emergency measure and in the interest of puhlic health .—(Ohio Supreme 
Court; State ex rel. vSmith r. City of Fremont, 157 N. E. 318; de¬ 
cided May 11, 1927.) On June 12, 1920, the Slate department of 
health, finding that the public water supply of the city of Fremont 
was impure and dangerous to health, orderofl the city to change the 
source of its water sui)ply or to install satisfactory purification works. 
The city was given a year in which to comply with the order. 

On June 15 an ordinance, providing for the issuance of bonds to 
pay for the installation of a filtration plant, was introduced in the 
city council, and on June 29 the said ordinance was adopted. 

On June 28 more than 10 jier cent of the duly qualified electors of 
the (‘ity filled an initiative petition, providing for the drilling of 
additional deep wells and for a change of the source of the city’s 
water supply from the Sandusky River to certain deep wells then 
owned by the city and to such other wells as might be necessary. 
This initiated ordinance was approved by the required vote at a 
general election held on November 2. 

On August 3 the city council passed another ordinance authorizing 
the director of public service to advertise for bids and to contract for 
the construction of the filtration plant, and on September 8 a contract 
was awarded in accordance with plans and specifications approved 
by the State department of health. 

In a mandamus proceeding against the city, the supreme court 
was asked for an order directing the defendant to employ an experi¬ 
enced deop-well driller and contractor for the purpose of drilling wells 
and constructing an emergency reservoir and equipment, as provided 
in the initiated ordinance adopted on November 2. 

The court, with two justices dissenting, hold that, since the city 
council had declared the ordinance adopted on June 29 to be an 
emergency measure and in the interest of public health and safety, 
there could be no referendum under the State constitution. The. 
court stated: 

The effect of the initiative petition and its subsequent adoption by the people 
would be nothing less than a referendum upon the measure adopted by the city 
council. It is the invoking of initiative legislation as a subsiiUite for and in 
lieu of a referendum; it is an attempt to repeal legislative action by invoking 
initiative acti{)n. 

CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

Governor Young, of California, has appointed Dr. Walter M.* 
Dickie director of the new State department of public health 
which began functioning July 29, 1927, the old California State 
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Board of Health passing out of existence July 28, 1927, after having 
been in operation continuously since April 1, 1870—more than 57 
years. 

Doctor Dickie has been secretary and executive officer of the 
California State Board of Health since August, 1920. Under the 
new law ho will be a member of the Governor's Cabinet as director 
of the State department of public health. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Screening Sewage to Protect Bathing Beaches. Kdmuiid B. Bessolievre. The 
American City, vol. 86, No. 6, July, 1027, pp. 774-775. (Abstract by \V. L. 
Havens.) 

The danger of bcacJi pollution is tlireatcning practically all of our coastal cities 
and is causing more and more attention to be given the subject of sewage treat¬ 
ment, not only to escape the menace to health, but also to avoid tlie visual evi¬ 
dence of sewage pollution. Mechanical fine screening •offers one method of 
treatment in which the cost of installation is surprisingly moderate and the 
upkeep and ruiuiing charges are remarkably low. In cities where an inciricrator • 
for the garbage is available, the problem of screenings disposal is a minor one. 
In places where an incinerator is lacking, the screenings may be buried in adja¬ 
cent fields or farms. 

The Main Drainage System of Liverpool. H. C. Williams, Assistant City 
Engineer, Liverpool, England. Journal Royal Samlary luHtitutCy vol. 47, No. 
12, June, 1927, pp. 677-6H5. (Abstract by G. H. Hazlehurst ) 

Tin's article is a description of the disposal system, its layout and construction, 
at the city of Liverp(»ol. 

Disposal of the greater part of the sewiige is by dilution with sea water, where 
many thousands of volumes arc available, A small percentage of the total 
population has made it necessary to relieve the load on the sewage farms by 
primary treatment works. 

The layout consists of laterals, mains, and intercejitors. The constr\iction 
covers many types. 

Bloomington and Normal Sewage Treatment Plant. Stanley Pinel. Water 
Worka, vol. 6f3, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 141-145. (Abstract by H. B. Homnion.) 

The treatment plant was designed to treat sewage from a population of 54,000 
(estimate for 1950) and includes grit chamber, p\imping station, primary settling 
tanks (Imhoff), sludge-drying beds, dosing tanks, sprinkling filters, and second¬ 
ary tank with nujchanical device for concentrating sludge around outlet. 

About one-third of tl)c sludge beds is covered with a greenhouse type of build¬ 
ing. The sprinkling filters, made of crushed stone, are 8 feet deep. 

Sewage Treatment and Disposal Research for California. C. G. Gillespie. 
JVcutrra urlion News, vol. 2, No. 4, February 25, 1927, pp. 31-32. (Ab^ 

stract by E. A. Reinkc.) 

This is an argument in favor of a bill before the California State Legislature 
to apjjropriab' iiKuioys for sewage and industrial w^astc research. An outline of 
the proposed work is given. The article should be of particular value to engi¬ 
neers who wish to support similar legislation. 

' Court Decides Use of Private Stream for Drainage Constitutes Illegal Pos¬ 
session. Memorandum furnished by Canadian Department of Health. (Ab¬ 
stract by V. M. Ehlers.) 
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Litigation begun July, 1923, by Dr. D. E. Lecavalier against tlie city of Mont¬ 
real to restrain the city from using certain land owned by Doctor lecavalier 
for drainage was concluded April, 1927, the Superior Court decreeing that the 
city of Montreal should pay Doctor Lecavalier $144,000 for the property, and a 
registration of the present judgment is to serve as a legal title to the jiroperty. 

In 1923 the city was enjoined by the court to refrain from sending drainage 
through the property in question. Refusing to refrain, the city was fined $500 
for contempt. Tliis procedure was repeated in 1924 ami again in 1925, when 
tlu^ tine was increased to $2,000. 

Inasmuch as tiie city had refused to abide by the decision of the court in these 
three instances, tlie judgmcjit stated that the city had obtained illegal jiossession 
of the jiroperty, theivby entitling the plaintiff to receive payment. The amount 
due as rlecreed by the court w'as based upon the opinion of an expert real-estate 
man and included interest at 5 per cent j>er annum for a period of 12 years, the 
time during which the city liad illegally used the land. 

Public Health Engineering in Latin America. E. H. Magoon. American 
Journal of Public Healthy voL 17, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 330 -341, (Abstract by 
Chester Cohen.) 

The article is a discussion of the working plans of the sanitary service i/i the 
various Latin American countries. It descrilics the organization and adminis¬ 
tration of the departments of sanitation and sanitary engineering and gives an 
idea of the scofje of work and general attitude of the public towards the])rublems 
of public healtfi engineering. 

The sanitary servitjo of Nicaragua is interesting iu that it gives considerable 
resiKinsibility t(» the engineering section and represents an organization suitable 
for rapid and efficient progress in the field work of the health department without 
involving large c\[icnditures by the State. The existing health divisions have 
been united into a com]»ac1 unit, and each city and town government i.s obliged 
by law to set aside 10 ])er cent of its revenues for sanitary wmrks or for the maiu- 
teiiance of municipal sanitary service as directed by the director general of health. 
The municipal governments arc re(|uired to submit plans to this director for 
approval of all works which have a relation to public health, such as putdic 
market.s, slaughter houses, hospitals, asylums, water systems, st*wcrage sys¬ 
tems, drainage systems, schools, etc. The health la\v empow^ers tlie section of 
sanitation and sanitary engineering to have in its (‘harge the approval of all 
sanitation plans of the tow'ii, sanitation of the p(>rts and such measures as may 
be necessary to avoid the invasions of diseases, approval of jilans of public 
buildings and residences which have to do with fiiiblic hygiene, sanitary inspec¬ 
tions of public and ])rivatc buildings, the direction of antimalaria work, the 
adoption of types of latrines for difTereiit regions of the (‘ouiitry, and such studies 
and investigations as may be assigned them by the director general. 

Typhoid Fever—Chicago Establishes a Becord. Dr. Herman N. Bundcsen, 
Commissioner of Health. Chicago'a Health, vol. 21, No. 4, January 25, 1927^ 
pp. 2fi-32. (Abstract by I. W. Mcnd(*lsohn.) 

In 1929 there were 149 cases of and 24 deaths from typhoitl fever, the death 
rate being 0.79 per 100,000 population. This is the lowest death rate for typhoid 
fever in the city *s history, (knnpaiativc figures are given, including city records 
since 1807, and of other large cities of the United Slates. The talihis also include 
an interesting statistical analysis of the oecurronco of typhoid fever in tlu* city 
in 1920. The number of typhoid carriers on rcconl at the end of the year ^Yas 19. 

The effective control of typhoid fever in Chic.ago is attributed to; (1) More 
careful and more exact chlorination of the water supply; (2; more effective and 
more efficient Pasteurization of the milk supply; and (3) more careful work in the 
discovery and supervision of carriers. 
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Opportunities for Engineers in the TTnited States Civil Service. United States 
Civil Service Commission Pamphlet, November, 1926. 42 pages. (Abstract by 

I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

This pamphlet gives general information of the work performed by various 
engineers, including sanitary, in all branches of the Federal Government, together 
with the iiumber of engineers in tlie various grades and salaries received. Sani¬ 
tary engineers ar(‘ employed in the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department ot 
Agriculture (2), the Public Health Service (22), the Veterans' Bureau (1), and 
the Quartermaster Corps, War Department (2). 

Annual Report of President of Board of Health of the Territory of Hawaii for 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1926. 207 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Tliis report gives a review ot work accomplished by each bureau of the health 
department. The reports of the sanitary inspectors of the islands consider super¬ 
vision of milk supplies, rural sanitation, sanitation of canneries, sugar cane and 
pincapjdc plantations, garbage and refuse disposal, mosquito and plague control, 
plumbing, and water and sewerage. 

Bureau oi Sanitarif Engineering .—The activities of this bureau include prepar¬ 
ing plans and spocifieatioris for several public cottages and buildings, including 
those for the l)oard of health; investigating public water supplies and sewage 
disposal conditions; preparing ati estimate of the population of the Territory and 
its subdivisions; preparing maps of various kinds for all burea\is of the health 
department; and water analyses in the laboratory. 

During the year four public water-supply systems were installed. Plans were 
being prepared for four new’ public supplies, and also for additions to the Honolulu 
system. Plans arc })eing ])reparod for a iiuml)3r of public sewerage systems. 

The li(}uid wastes from industries, including pineapple canneries at HotioIuIu, 
are being discharged into Kalihi Bay, part of Honolulu harbor. This is causing 
a serious condition. 

Annual Report of the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion for the year 1925. The Mdiio.ry Surgeon, vol. 59, No. 3, September, 1926, pp. 
379-383. (Abstract by R. E. Tarhctt.) 

Tlic board gave assistance to public* health enterprise.^ in 97 States and coun¬ 
tries, in (Connection with disease surveys, control of yellow fever and hookworm, 
studies in connection with malaria control, assistance in rural health work, and 
educational work. 

In addition to work in Tennessee with the State board of health, hookworm 
control was carried on in the Spanish-Arnerican countries and the West and East 
Indies. Field studies in malaria and malaria demonstrations were continued in 
12 States of the United States—Porto Rico—one state each in Brazil and Argen¬ 
tina—Italy, Palestine, and the Philippine Islands, some work also being done in 
Haiti, Costa Rica, aiul Nicaragua. 

The freedom of th(» Western Hemisphere from yellow fever released men and 
funds for ^\ork on tlic West Coast of Africa, this work being started about the 
middle of the year. 

Assistance was also rendered to the county health service in the United States. 

A Summary of the Sanitary Condition of Incorporated Cities of Florida, 1927. 
Pamphlet, Bureau of Engineering, Florida State Board of Health. 40 pages, 
(Abstract by E. J. Theriault.) 

Results of sanitary surveys. The condition of the towns is of January-Febru- 
ary, 1927. Members of the field force of the bureau of engineering made the 
necessary visits to each town and city. It is proposed to make this inventory ” 
of sanitary conditions each year. 

State Regulation of Public Baths, Swimming Fools, Laundries or Washhouses, 
and Comfort or Convenience Stations. Anon. Journal oj the American Associu** 
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Hqu for Promoting Hygiene and Public BathSf vol. 9, Aprils 1927, pp. 6H~65. 
(Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

This compilation is a summary of the State regulations on the places enumerated 
in the title. It would be exceedingly useful to anyone de.siring to prepare such 
regijlations (»r revise existing ones. 

The Comfort Zone for Men at Best Stripped to the Waist. (J. P. Yagloglou, 

Journarof the American Society of Healing and Vcntilaimg Engineers^ vol. 33, 
No. 5, May, 1927, j). 285. (Abstract by Ix^oruird Greenburg.) 

This paper records the results obtained in a scries of eixporiinents designed for 
the purpose of delineating the comfort zone for men at rest and stripped to the 
waist. The experiments were performed in the psychrometric chamber of the' 
department of ventilation and illumination, Harvard School of Public Health. 
Eighty-five men acted as subjt'cts, their ages varying from 20 to 55 years. Ex¬ 
periments took place in the winter of 1925-20, and in the summer of 1920. 
The humidity was maintained at 30 per cent in 8 of these studies and at 70 per 
cent in 8 other studies. In general, the experiments took place in the afternoon 
and lasted from 2*4 4 hours. While in the chamber the subjects sat at their 

ease in chairs and read, wrote, or conversed. Every 10 minutes they were asked 
to express their sensations of warmth in five different groups, viz: U) cold; (2) 
comfortably <h)oI; (3) very comfortable; (4) comfortably warm; (5) too warm. 
In order to eliminate the efi'ccts of diurnal changes in the adaptation to atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, the region of probable comfort was explored by starting at a 
W'arm condition and going to the most coinfortal)le condition and starting at a 
co(»l condition and increasing temperatures to the most comfortable condition, 
and lastly by starting at the most comfortable condition and in one series by 
increasing teinperatnros and in other series by decreasing temperatures. From 
these studies the comfort zone for men at rest and strip^xn! to the w’aist 'waa 
found to lie between 60® and 83® on the effective temi>crature scale with the 
optimum at The author feels that the failure to discover evidence of 

seasonal acclimatization may proceed from eitlier of two causes; the data obtained 
in the summer may bo too few, or the seasonal changes in adaptation to climate 
inaj^ be smaller tliun the experimental error. A valuable therrnometric chart 
for human beings at rest and stripped to the waist is i>resented. This is similar 
to the previous chart.s issued by the American *Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, but in addition it is provided with a comfort scale. 

School Ventilation Laws. Thomas J. Duffield. Journal of the American Sod-- 
ety of Heating and Ventilating EngineerSj vol. 33, No. 6, June, 1927, p. 388, 
(Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

This very brief paper provides certain basic principles which the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation have formulated in response to rcipiests for 
suggestions as to the matter which should 1x3 included in school ventilation laws. 
The requirements for lio^ting and ventilation are essentially tlic following: (1) 
The provision of sufficient heating capacity to heat (a) carridai*s, gymnasiums, 
and shops to a temperature of 05°; (h) swimming pools and dressing rooms, 75®; 
(r) all other occupied rooms, 68°; (2) all classrooms shall have at least 15 srpiare 
feet of floor space per pupil and should liavc a system of ventilation capable of 
avoiding tlie production of unpleasant odors usually associated with more than 
15 parts of ear})f)n dioxide per 10,000, and capable of functioning without pro¬ 
ducing (‘hilling drafts. Such ventilation shall be accomplished b\ either window 
gravity or ine(‘hani(*a] means or by any other nudhod which will attain the 
desired result. \cnti!ation of auditoria, chemieal laboratories, sh()i)s, etc., shall 
be obtained preferably by mechanical means; (3) every schoolroom sliall bo 
provided with at least one thermometer; (4) an approved system of ventilation 
shall be maintained in operation wlienever school is in session. 
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Report of the Committee on Milk Supply. Anon. American Journal of PuUid 
Healthf vol. 7, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 367-379. (Abstract by R. E. Irwin.) 

The committee gave consideration to ** (1) the effect of the processing of milk, 
especially Pasteurization, on its creaming ability, and (2) an outline of the prin¬ 
ciples upon which definitions of Pasteurization should be based."' 

“In the literature reviewed on the creaming ability of milk, the committee 
found that various factors had been reported by investigators as affecting the 
creaming ability of raw milk. These include the breed of cattle from which 
the milk is obtained, the stage of lactation of the dairy cow, the percentage of 
fat in the milk and the size and grouping of the fat globules, the viscosity of the 
milk serum, the temperature of the milk during creaming, the recreaming of the 
milk, the passing of the milk through a separator and remixing the cream and 
the milk, and the agitation of the milk."’ 

“The factors reported in tlie literature as affecting the creaming ability of the 
milk after it reaches the Pasteurization plant are clarification, Pasteurization 
(including heating and holding, type of apparatus, heating medium), agitation, 
cooling, and storing.” 

In discussing the principles on which a definition for Pasteurization should be 
based, the cojumitteo includes the following: “(1) Health officers are not now 
possessed of the proper data to enable them wisely to formulate and apply a 
complete dcfijiition of Pasteurization; (2) a proper definition of Pasteurization 
will be one which applies to every particle of milk Pasteurized and which requires 
in addition a margin of safety for the design and operation approximations of 
commercial practice; (3) each make of apparatus miist be tested to determine its 
i*eqiured margin of safety and to disclose design defects which must be corrected, 
and then subsc(iucnt tests should be made to determine the continued efficiency 
of the apparatus under operating conditions; (4) the testing work should prefer¬ 
ably be done by an agency whose work will be respected nationally b> botli health 
officers and the industry; (5) \intil the desired information is available health 
officials should siq)port vigorously effective control over Pasteurization, and in 
addition to existing time and temperature requirements, they should apply the 
Pasteurization specifications outlined in this report.” 

Food Poisoning by Rats. Anon. Hygeia, vol. 5, No. 6, June, 1927, p. 14, 
(Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

The matk^r of food poisoning by rats is still an important problem. Meyer 
and Matsumura, of the California Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, 
found api)roximately 8 per cent of the rats examined infected with one or two 
transmissible bacterial diseases, 2 per cent shedding virulent types capable of 
infecting food, and, further, that 6 per cent near slaughterhouses and retail 
morchanls could do this. 

Fcccs were added to food of kittens and tamo rats and four rat-borne diseases 
were prod need—hemorrhagic septicemia, plague, rat typhoid, and pseudo- 
tuberculosis. The first, being similar to plague, has complicated the campaigns 
against it, but now that the specific organism has been located and classified, the 
disease can be definitely diagnosed. 

If conditions exist as these observers picture them, it is high time that a very 
definite program for the eradication of the rat be instituted, for there are no 
doubt s^orse conditions elsewhere than these men found. 
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Examination for Entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named iilaces on the 
date sptu'ilied: 

Washington, D. C_ Nov. 7, 1927. 

Chicago, 111_ Do. 

New Orleans, La _ Do. 

San PVaneisco, Calif_ Do. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical (college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years' professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board of 
medical officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Succc.ssful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Recpiests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 6, 1927 

Summary of informnUon leceiml hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended August 6*, and corresponding week of [From the 

Weekly IfeaUh Index, August 10, 1017, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

■\Voek onded (Corresponding 
Aug C, 1927 week 1928 

Policies in force. ........ -. 68, 155, 875 65, 044, 993 

Number of death claims_ 11, 530 10,197 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate-- 8. 8 8. 2 
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Dealhs from all causes in certain large cUies of the United Stales during the week 
ended August 6‘, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison vrith 
corresponding week of 1926. {From tne Weekly Health Index, August 10, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

W>ek ended Aug. 

6, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
forre- 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

inftot 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug. 6, 
1927 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Wtiek 
ended 
Aug. 6, 
1027 

("orre- 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Total (e6 cities).— 

5,715 

10.4 

» 10.6 

645 

»712 

<64 

Albany». 

32 

j 13 9 

13 6 

3 

i j 

63 


82 



17 

1 11 


'White . 

48 

r. 


8 

6 


Colored..__ ... . ____ 

34 

(•) 


9 

5 


Baltimore .. 

194 

12.4 

13 3 

25 

14 

77 

White .-. 

141 


11.0 

16 

10 

62 

Colored. 

5.1 

C«) 

21. 5 

9 

4 

140 

Birmingham...... 

Ct7 

1.3.8 

16 6 

8 

6 


Wliitp .- 

2C 


11 4 

•> 

3 


Colored-.... 

31 

w 

19 5 

6 

3 


Bridgopoit.... 

20 



3 

2 

56 

Buffalo*,,. .. 

124 

IJ 8 

10. 8 

17 

19 

71 

Cambridge . 

10 

8 0 

0 8 

1 

4 

18 

Camden. 

i() 

6.3 

11. I 

3 

2 

62 

Canton.... 

13 

6 0 

5 7 

2 

0 

47 

Chiwigo *. 

.575 

0.7 

10 0 

74 

71 

01 

Cincinnati. 

in 1 14 0 

16.7 

15 

18 

94 

Cleveland.... 

144 

7.6 

9 1 

18 

21 

48 

Columbus... 

02 

11.1 

12 4 

7 

8 

65 

Dallas.. 

48 

12 0 

12. 1 

5 

12 


White .... _ 

35 


11 6 

3 

H 


Colored.. .. 

13 

C) 

16.4 

2 

1 


DayUm. 

41 

11 9 

6.2 

0 

4 

99 

Denver .<. 

00 

10 8 

11 0 

6 

3 


Des Moines. 

31 

10.8 

8,6 

6 

1 

84 

Detioit. 

22:1 

8 7 

9 8 

36 

40 

57 

Duluth. 

25 

U 3 

It). (> 

1 

3 

22 

El Paso. 

27 

12 3 

8 0 

6 

5 


Erie . 

10 



2 

2 

39 

Fall Kivei *... 

24 

9 4 

13 9 

3 

(> 


Flint. 

10 

6.0 

6 9 

7 

6 

II4 

Fort Worth... 

30 

12.4 

8 5 ! 

2 

5 


White.-. 

33 


7.4 

2 

1 6 


Coloieii.. 

0 

(®) 

16. .5 

u 

1 0 


Grand Kapids . 

23 

7.5 

8 0 

3 

2 

44 

Houston. 

.53 

. 


9 

6 


White. 

33 



7 

1 0 


Colored... 

20 

(*) 


2 

1 0 


Indianapolis.. 

09 

9.6 

12 6 

6 

13 

1 47 

While. 



12 1 

A 

1 11 

46 

Coloied. 

12 

0 

16. G 

1 

2 

61 

Jersey (’ity .. 

.53 

8.6 

8 4 

3 

8 

22 

Kaiisas City, Kaiis. 

33 

14.7 

16.0 

3 

6 

68 

While .... 

24 


11.3 

3 

2 

67 

Coloied. 

9 

0 

38 2 

0 

3 

0 

Kansas Cit>, Mo. .. 

• 93 

12.7 

14.0 

14 

12 


Knoxville.... 

31 

J5.8 


2 



White... . 

29 



2 



I'oJoied. 

2 i 

(«) 


0 



Los Angeles.. .. 

231 1 


23 

25 

66 

Louisx ille. 

71 

11 6 

11.4 

12 

17 

102 

Wliite .. 

51 1 


10 3 

8 

14 

78 

Colored.. _ 

20 1 

(®) 

17 8 

4 

3 

280 

Lowell. 

27 

12.8 

12.3 

9 

3 

173 

Lynn . 

22 

10.9 

7.0 

1 

1 

26 

Memrihis. 

79 

2Li) 

19.4 

10 

11 


White. 

36 


lo! 1 

2 

4 


Cniojed. 

43 

(«) 

36. 4 

8 

7 


Mi’vaukee .. 

102 

10.0 

8.8 

7 

7 

33 

Mmiieapolis... 

64 

7 6 

9.7 

6 

6 

34 

Kastp il/''... 

40 

17.4 

13.3 

6 

r> 


White.. 

30 

8, 5 

4 

3 


t^iJoied. 

IG 

(®) 

26. 4 

2 

2 


New Bed fold. 

21 

a 2 

10.0 

3 

6 

52 

New Haven. 

24 

6 8 

7.4 

0 

a 

0 

See footnotes at end of table 
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Auinis^t 10« 102T 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August 6‘, 1927^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926 —Continued 


City 

Week ended .Vug. 

6, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rale per 
1,000 
eorre- 
.sponding 
week 
1926 

1 Deaths under 
i 1 year 

1 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug. 6, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

1 

j 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Aug. 6, 
1927 

Corre¬ 
sponding 1 
week 
1926 

New Orleans,-.. 

160 

19.7 

17, 5 

20 

1 

17 


White . 

88 


14.1 

9 

I 12 


Coloied.-. 

72 

(•) 1 

27 3 

11 



New York . 

1,115 

9.7 1 

9 9 

129 

i 131; 

: 53 

Bronx Borough. 

1.52 

8.6 

8.3 i 

12 


1 38 

BrfKiklvn Borough. 

367 

8.4 

7.9 : 

52 

1 45 1 

1 54 

Manhattan Borough. 

442 

12.7 

14 0 

.53 

58 1 

62 

Queens Borough .... 

no 

7 1 

7 2 

10 

11! 

43 

Kichtnoml Borough... 

44 

15 6 

10.9 

2 

6 

37 

Newark. N. .1. 

79 

8.H 

iO 0 

. 9 

17 

45 

Oakland . 

53 

10.4 i 

7 6 

' 8 

4 

35 

Okluhonm ('jtv.-. 

28 



4 

4 


Oiimhrt.. 

47 

11 2 

ii 0 

.5 

7 

56 

Paterson . 

26 

9 4 i 

10 6 

0 

3 

0 

Phlhi(iei]i]na.. 

454 

11.0 1 

10.1 

37 

.56 

49 

riftsburjih. 

133 

10 8 1 

12 1 

17 

21 

59 

Port ill ikI, ^heg . .... 

50 



1 i 

4 

11 

Pro\ . 

47 

8 7 

7.0 

5 

0 

42 

KichiT ' n(i . 

• 42 

11 4 

13 5 

4 


53 

White . 

22 


10 5 

2 

*> 

40 

Colored.. 

20 

(•) 

20 9 

2 

7 

76 

Roche ^MeI . 

57 

9 2 

10 7 

5 

3 

43 

St, Louis -_____..._ 

160 

9.9 

11 3 

17 

25 


St. Paul. 

4-t 

9 2 

9.0 

3 

3 

27 

Salt Lake ('ity*. 

1 37 

14.2 

10 2 

3 

2 

46 

San \ntotiio ____....__ 

1 41 

10 1 

14 0 

1 5 

9 


San Diogo. 

30 

13.0 

11.4 


2 

128 

San Francisco. 

163 

14 8 

11 3 

9 

6 

50 

Schenectady. 

10 

5 0 

10.7 

0 

1 

0 

Seuttlf* -- . ........_..........._ 

i 73 

1 


4 

3 

42 

Somerville. 

14 

7.2 ' 

; 6.3 

0 

1 4 

0 

Spokane.. 

22 

10.5 

12 0 

3 

1 

75 

Springfield, Mass. 

23 

8 2 ' 

' 9 7 

1 

1 

15 

Syracuse.. 

43 

11.4 

10.1 

4 

5 

51 

Tacoma.. 

17 

8.3 i 

13.3 

1 

2 

24 

ToUkIo . 

47 

ai 

9.7 

3 

5 

29 

Trenton. 

31 

11.8 

7.4 

4 1 

0 

70 

Washington, D. C ... 

99 

9.6 

12. .3 

13 1 

16 

69 

Whitn -- _ _ 

61 


8 7 

6 

7 

51 

Colored. _____..._ 

38 

(•) 

23 0 

6 


110 

Waterbury.... 

26 


3 

5 ! 

71 

Wilmington, Del. 

17 

7.0 

7 6 

1 

4 

25 

Worcester.-. 

dS i 

8.8 

ai! 

2 

0 

24 

Yonkers. 

11 

4.8 

9.4 

1 

2 

23 

Youngstown. 

18 

5.6 

10.7 

2 

3 

28 


* Annual rate per 1,000 iKipulHtiou. . . 

» Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

) Data for 65 cities. 

* Data for 60 cities. 

» Deaths for week ended Friday Aug. o, 1927. 

* In the cities for which deaths arp shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total populntioir \tlanta 31, Eftkltimore 16, Biriuinghani 39, Dallas 16, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas City (Kans.) 14, Knoxville 16, Louisville 17, Memphis 88, Nashville 
80, New Orleans 26, Klchmoiid 32, and Washington, JL>. C., 25. 

54588"~27-2 





























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health dcpartmcnif State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oftlc^rs » 

Reports for Week Ended August 13, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA CaSPS 

Alabama. 17 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas. 1 

California. fi5 

Colorado. 21 

Connecticut. 33 

Florida.. 10 

Georgia. IK 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois. 90 

Indiana. 18 

Iowa'. f> 

Kansas. 9 

Louisiana. lO 

Maine. 17 

Maryland *. 22 

.Massachusetts. 38 

Michigan. 34 

Minnesota. 25 

Mississippi... 17 

Missouri... 18 

Montana.. 2 

Nebraska. 2 

New Jersey. og 

Kew Mexico. f> 

New York . 37 

North Carolina... 37 

Oklahoma . j4 

Oregon. 7 

Pennsyh ania . 76 

Rhode Island. 4 

Poiith Carolina. 19 

Pouth Dakota. 2 

Tennessee . 21 

Texas. 0*2 

Utah ‘."4 

Vermont. j 

V'hshington. 16 

West Virginia. 12 

Wisconsin. 26 


* Week ended Friday. 

^ Exclusive ot New York City^. 

«Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


INFLUENZA CsfiCS 

Alabama... 12 

Arkansas. 14 

California. 4 

Florida.. 4 

Georgia. 24 

Illinois. 23 

Indiana. 12 

Kansas. g 

Louisiana. 10 

Maryland ». 5 

Massachusetts. 2 

Oklahoma >. g 

Oregon. 9 

South Carolina. 106 

Tennessee. 6 

Texas... 24 

Wisconsin. 6 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 30 

Arizona. 3 

Arkansas. 14 

C'Bhforuia-. 50 

Colorado... 2 

(Connecticut. 6 

Delaware.... 2 

Florida.. 10 

(Georgia. 5 

Illinois. 29 

Indiana. 1 

Iowa 1. 4 

Kansas. 23 

Louisiana.... 1 

Maine. 1 

Maryland 1. 12 

Mas.^.achuselts. 62 

Michigan. 23 

Minnesota. 13 

Missoun... 7 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. g 

New Jersey. Ig 

New MexiTO. 7 


* Week ended Friday. 

«Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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ifEA8LK8—continued Cases 

New York«. 03 

North Carolina. 164 

Oklahoma ^. 21 

Oregon,. 17 

Pennsjivania. 47 

Rhode I?lajid. 1 

South Carolina.i.. 62 

South Dakota. 4 

Tennessee. 6 

Texas. 8 

ITtahi. 2 

Vermont. 6 

Washington. 30 

Virginia. 6 

Wisnnisin. 78 

Wjomiug. 4 

NINr.O(:<K’(M'S MJENIN^ilTIS ' 

Alnbani!i. 2 

Call for niii.- 2 

Connertiiut . 1 

Klori'ia.. 2 

Idaho . 1 

Illinois. 3 

Kansas... 5 

Miohigsin. 1 

Minne'^otn, . 1 

Missiairi . 2 

Montana. 1 

Nebrnska. 1 

Oregon . 8 

Penns vlvani.i . 1 

Teiuie‘'See. l' 

Wikshiiigton. 1 

West Virginia. 1 

Wisconsin. 5 

r(»I lOMYKIlTIS 

Alaliarna . 1 

Ari/onn . 1 

Californio. tKI 

Coloraiio . 1 

Connecticut. 8 

Florida.-. 2 

Illinois. 7 

Indiana. 3 

Iowa*. 1 

Kansas. 4 

lg)Uisiana. 1 

Massachusetts. 28 

Michigan. 3 

Minnesota. 1 

Mississippi. 1 

Missouri. 8 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey. 13 

New Mexico. 0 

New York a. 13 

North Carolina. 1 

Oklahoma •.— 11 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. 4 

South Carolina. 2 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive oi New York City. 

* Kxclulsve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


poLioHTJtLiTis—oontinued Cases 

Tennessee. 6 

Texas. 10 

Wisconsin. 2 

SCARLET FP;VER 

Alabama. 19 

Arizona. 1 

Arkansas,.. 2 

California. 38 

Colorado. 19 

Connecticut. 8 

Florida. 5 

Georgia. 8 

Idaho. 3 

Illinois,-. 78 

Indiana. 30 

Iowa. 7 

Kansas. 28 

Louisiana. 8 

Maine. 23 

MarvUnd . 4 

M'lssachusetts. 81 

Michigan . !i2 

Minnesota... 55 

Mississippi . 8 

M iKsoiiri . 22 

Montana . 29 

Kebrnska. 28 

New Jersey. 29 

New Mexico. 0 

New York. 40 

North Carolim. 20 

Oklahoma. 9 

Oregon. 4 

Pennsyl va ma. 44 

Rhode Island. 4 

South Carolina. 13 

South Dakota. 3 

I’ennessee. 35 

Texas . 14 

TUah. 8 

Vermont.. 1 

Washington,.,.. 6 

West Virginia. 15 

Wisconsin. 68 

Wyoming. 2 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama. t .. 3 

ArkBn.sas. 2 

California. 7 

Florida. 7 

Idaho..-.. 2 

Illinois. 4 

Indiana. 80 

lowai.9 

Kansas. 2 

Louisiana,.^.-. 1 

Michigan. 11 

Mississippi. 2 

Mi'isoun. 3 

Nebraska. 6 

North Carolina. 4 

Oklahoma *. 30 


t Week ended Friday, 
s Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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SMALLPox—contUmed Cases 

Oregon... 16 

Pennsylvania. 1 

South Carolina. 3 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 2 

Texas. 16 

Utah i. 1 

Washington. 8 

West Virginia. 20 

Wisconsin. 6 

TYpnorn fever 

Alabama--. 70 

Arizona. 5 

California. 20 

Colorado. 10 

Connecticut. 3 

Delaware. 3 

Florida. 18 

Georgia. 83 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 59 

Indiana..... 20 

Iowa >. 8 

Kansas. 22 

Louisiana. 43 


1 Week ended Friday. 

Reports for Week Ended 

DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 10 

North Dakota. 7 

MEASLES 

North Dakota. 10 

lfENlNO(X'.OC<;US MEN'|^'alTI8 

North Dakota. 1 


TYPHOID FBYER^ontinued Cases 

Maine. 8 

Maryland *. 61 

Massachusetts. 16 

Michigan. 15 

Minnesota. 10 

Mmssippi. 29 

Missouri.j-.. 31 

Montana. 3 

Nebraska. 10 

New Jersey. 16 

Now Mexico. 3 

New York *. 25 

North Carolina. 103 

Oklahoma 3. 95 

Oregon. 3 

Pennsylvania. 29 

Khode Island.. 1 

South Carolina. 142 

Tennessee. 148 

Texas. 18 

Utah 1.. 2 

Washington. 3 

West Virginia. 24 

Wisconsin. 12 

Wyoming. 1 


> Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 


3 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

August 6* 1927 

SCARLET FEVER 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 1 

North Dakota. 22 

SMALLPOX 

District of Columbia. I 

TYPHOID *EVEtt 

District of Columbia. 6 

North Dakota. 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only tliose States from 
which reports arc received during the current week. 


Slate 

Men¬ 

ingo¬ 

coccus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

April, tm 











Arkansas. 

0 

19 

227 

102 

719 

26 

0 

19 

20 

25 

June, 19£7 



HawRii Territory... 
Rhode Island. 

2 

41 

3 


81 


0 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

48 

1 


30 


1 

107 

0 

July, mi 







Arizona. 

0 1 

6 



318 


14 

13 

1 

10 

0 

Connecticut_ 

4 

77 

5 


131 


4 

85 

0 

Georgia__ 

1 

44 

124 

^5 

102 

89 

6 

37 

85 

45 

13 

899 

Nebraska_ 


20 

107 


0 

63 

83 

15 

11 

1 

North Dakota.._ 

1 

9 


1 

31 


0 

Vermont...__ 

0 

4 



158 


2 

0 

3 
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AuRiist Id, IdST 


April, im 


Arkansas: Cases 

Chicken pox. 120 

Hookworm disease. I 

Mtimixs.*. 109 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.-. 2 

Trachoma. 5 

Whooping cough. 254 

June, 19^7 

Chicken pox: 

Hawaii Ten itory.— 18 

Rhode Island. 71 

Conjunctivitis; 

Hawaii Territory. 1 

(lerman measles 

Rhod • Island. 2 

Is'piosy 

Hawaii Tenitory. 4 

Mum|)8 

tlliode Island. 2J1 

Ophihahni \ iioonahaiim. 

Rhode Island. 1 

Septic sore throat 

Rhode Island. 2 

Tetanus 

Hawaii Ten itory.-. 2 

Wlioopln^ cough 

Hawaii Territory. 35 

Rhode Island . 22 

Julv, tm 

Anthrax’ 

Georgia.- 1 

Chicken pox’ 

Aiiwma. 8 

Coniiocticut. 157 

(Kiorgia. 8 

Nohraskn. 30 

North Dakota. 17 

Vermont. 67 


July, Continued 


Dengue Coses 

Georgia. I 

Dysentery 

Georgia. 78 

German nu'asles: 

Connecticut. 0 

Nebraska.. 19 

I^eprosy 

\rlzniia. I 

Malta fovxT: 

Ai izoua. 2 

Mumixs: 

\Tlzona. 13 

Coriiiet ticut. 69 

Georgia.... 34 

Ncbiaska.. 70 

North Ddcota. 3 

Vt riiiout . 62 

Uabi.'s m imiiiials 

(’oiiaecticut . 4 

Septic soic 1 hi oat’ 

(’ounecticut. 3 

Georgia .. 14 

TetaniLs 

( oniiocticut. 3 

Trachoma. 

Viizona. 1 

Tulainemia 

North Dakota. 3 

Typhus fever 

Georgia. 1 

Whooping cough. 

Arizona. 3 

Connecticut. 113 

Georgia. 118 

Nebraska. 62 

North Dakota. 15 

Vermont. 84 


PLAGUE-INFECTED GROUND SQUIRRELS IN CONTRA COSTA COUNTY. 

CALIF. 

With further reference to the case of bubonic plague at Clayton, 
Contra Costa County, Calif., July 8, 1927,* Dr. Walter M. Dickie, 
director of the California State Department of Public Health, in a 
letter dated August 10, states that two groups of ground squirrels 
(four in one group and six in the other) from two ranches in the 
Clayton district have been proved positive for plague by laboratory 
inoculation and confirmed by cultures. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have m estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 30,350,000. The estimated population of the 
92 cities reporting deaths is nearly 30,200,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, exclud¬ 
ing epidemics. 

» PubUc He^lh Reports, July 22, 1927, p. 1920. 
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Weeks ended July SO^ 1927, and July SI, 1926 



1927 

1926 

Esti* 

mat<Kl 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

41 States........ 

967 

858 


96 cities. 

550 

454 

520 

Measles: 

40 States. . .1 

1,845 

340 

2,688 

610 

96 cities. .' 


Poliomyelitis: 

42 States____ 

142 1 

63 


Scarlet fever* 

41 States _ * . _ _ _ 

i 

1,029 ; 
367 

1,062 
411 , 


96 cities ____ ___ 

260 

Smallpox: 

41 States. 

223 

184 

95 cities..... 

30 

29 

33 

Typhoid fever. 

41 States_______ 

: 892 

, 1,069 

171 

95 cities. 

123 

in 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia* 

92 cities....... 

302 

283 


City reports for week ended July SO, 1927 

The ‘^estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previoUvS occurrence the number of eases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It Is baaed on repots to the Public Health Service during tlie past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the prewding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are exduded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many ycdrs us iiossible, but 
no year earlier than 191H is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tlie usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated exiiectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

IKirted 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

Iiorted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NBW EKOLAND 

Maine: 








i 

i 


Portland. 

75,333 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

Now Hampshire: 




1 



! 


Concord . 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

Vermont: 

83,097 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barre.. 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington. 

24,089 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts’ 





1 




Boston. 

779,620 

18 

33 

25 

2 

1 

08 

8 

10 

F*ill Kiver. 

128,003 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Springfield. 

Womi.«ter. 

142, Ofif, 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100,767 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Bhode Island: 









Pawtucket--. 

60,760 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

Providence. 

267,918 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Connecticut: 



i 






Bridgeport. 

0) 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford. 

160,197 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

3 

1 

New Haven. 

178,927 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 No estimate made. 
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Attguc^t ttftir 


Citi/ reports for week ended July 30, iP37—Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 1 

1 





Chick, 
en pox. 







Pneu¬ 

monia. 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Casas, 




sles ' 

, cases 

city 

1925, 


estl* 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect 

re- 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

ported 

irO" 

ported 




ancy 







Mn>I»LK ATLANTIC 







1 



New York. 











538,016 

5,873,366 
316,786 
182, 003 

4 

9 

6 


0 

5 

5 

6 

New York.. 

76 

123 

138 

4 

6 

15 

33 

68 


3 

4 i 

1 


0 

2 1 

4 

0 

Syracuse_ 

a 

3 

1 


0 

15 

0 

1 

New Jersey: 




! 



('amdcn.. 

128,642 
452,513 

2 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

1 

3 

Newark. 

26 

6 

9 

0 

0 

1 

12 

5 

7'rentori__ 

132,020 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 ' 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 






i 

34 



1,979,364 
631, 563 

21 

38 

34 



13 1 

18 

Pittsburgh. .. 

10 

12 

16 


ll 

33 i 

4 

10 

Heading_ 

J12,707 

1 

1 

2 


0 

8 1 

8 

0 

EAST NOUTH CENTRAL 

Ohio- 










(^incinnuti.-.. 

409,333 
93)1, 185 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

rievoland . 

2A 

17 

31 

0 

0 

0 

32 

A 

Coliiinbu.s. 

279,836 

3 

2 

4 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo . _ 

287,380 

9 

3 

3 


1 

7 

4 

1 * 

Indiana 




1 

F<;rt W.vvne. 

97, 846 

1 

i 1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 1 

ludiaiiupohs.. 

358,819 
80,091 
71,071 

1 

a 

6 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

! ^ 

South Bend......... 

0 

0 

I 

1 0 

0 

u 

0 

3 

Terre llauie. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 









ChicHgo.. 

2,995,239 
03,923 

45 

51 

67 

! i 

0 j 

26 

27 

30 

Snringdeld __ 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

MlchiganT 


31 





18 

8 

Detroit. 

I 1,245,824 
i;iO,3l6 

9 

23 

2 

0 1 

[ 2 

Flint. 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 1 

i 2 

1 

3 

(Irniul Haplds_ 

153,698 

1 

2 

[ 0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

Wisconsin 



1 


1 j 

i 0 




Kenosha._ 

50.891 
46,385 
509,192 
67,707 
39,671 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Madison .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Milwaukee. 

25 

9 

14 

0 

0 

31 

27 

2 

Kacine... 

1 

1 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sur>erior.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 










Duluth . 

no, 502 
425,435 
246,001 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MlnneaiKilis. 

30 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

St. Paul. 

4 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Iowa: 









D*'S Moines _ 

141,441 

76.411 

36,771 

0 

2 

3 

0 


0 

0 


Simix Pity 

1 

1 

1 

0 


3 

0 


Wnterlof) 

0 

0 

2 

0 


1 

0 


Missouri- 









Kansas CMty_ 

367,481 

78,342 

821,543 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 ^ 

2 

8t. Joseph.. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St. Ijouis__- - 

0 

19 

10 

0 

0 

7 

! 17 


North Dakota: 





0 




Fargo. 

26,403 
14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(lrAT>il For1r.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

• 

South Dakota: 




0 





A hardeATi 

15,030 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Siont 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Nebraska; 



0 





Lincoln_ 

60,941 

211,768 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Omaha_..._ 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas. 









Topeka_ 

55,411 
88,367 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Wichita. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimore__ 

790,296 
33,741 

5 

11 

25 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Cumberland. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick.. 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 









Washington. 

497,906 

3 

4 

18 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for tceck cntlcd July 50, 1927 —^Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1. 
11)25, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
(jases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

i 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

('ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

80VTH ATLANTIC—con. 

i 









Virginia: 

i 









I,.ynchburg. 

30,395 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk. 

(0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Kichmoud. 

1H6,403 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Koannkc. 

58,208 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West Virginia 










(''harla''ton. 

49,019 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling. 

56,208 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina* 










Raleigh.--. 

Wilmington. 

30,371 

37,061 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem. 

69,031 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 

2 

South Carolina 










('’harleston. ' 

73,125 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia. 

41,225 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 


Greenville. 

27; 311 


0 







Georgia: 









Atlanta. 

(0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Brunswick. 

16,800 


0 







Savannah.. 

93 ; 134 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Florida. 










Miami. 

69,754 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

St Petersburg. 

26,'847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa. 

94,743 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

EAST south central 










Kentucky: 










( 'ovingtou. 

58,300 


1 







Tvouisvlllc. 

305,935 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Tennessee 










Memphis. 

174,633 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Na.shvillc. 

136,220 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Alabama 










Birmingham. 

205.670 

1 

1 

4 

6 

0 

7 

4 

6 

Mobile. 

65,955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery_ 

46,481 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

west south central 










Arkansas 










Fort Smith. 

31,643 


0 







Little Rock. 

74,216 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Louisiana 










New Orleans.-. 

414,493 

0 

4 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

9 

Shreveport _ 

57,857 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City. 

(>) 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Tulsa -. 

124,478 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas 










iMllas. 

194,450 

1* 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Galveston.. 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

IJou.ston. 

104,9.04 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

. San Antonio. 

198,069 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

mountain 










Montana; 










Billings . 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls. 

29,883 

4 

1 

0 

Q 

Q 

0 



Helena. 

12,037 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

u 

0 

u 

0 

Missoula. 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise. 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado. 










Denver. 

280,911 

3 

9 

9 


0 

4 

g 

Q 

Pueblo. 

43,787 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

New Mexico* 










Albuquerque. 

21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah; 










Salt Lake City. 

130,948 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Nevada; 










Heno. 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 


n 

A 

A 

A 


1 No estimate made. 
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Ausu«t 19.19^7 


Cittf reports for tveck ended July 30, 1P27—Continued 


Division. State, and 
city 


PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tneoma. 

Ore«on: 

rortiand. 

California. 

Jvos AnKPleS-- 
Sacranipnto__. 
Sun Fruiiclscjo 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


(0 

108,897 

104,465 

282,383 

(0 

72,260 
657,630 


Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 


Cases 

re¬ 

ported 


lulluenxa 


("ases 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


16 

3 

2 


Scarlet fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW ENf.LANp 

Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hampshire. 
Concord.. 
Manchester. 
Vermont 

Baire. 

BurliTiRton.. 
Massachusetts* 
Boston 
Fall River... 
Springfield.. 

Worcester_ 

Rhode Island 
Pawtucket.. 
Providence.. 
Connecticut.. 
Bridpeptirt.. 
Hartford,... 
New Ha vert- 


Cases, 

! esti* 
inatedi 
!cxpe.Ct- 
ancy 


Cases 

re> 


Cases, 

esti- 

ruuted 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Bulfalo. 

New York ... 
Rochester.,.. 
Syracuse... 
New Jersey. 
Camden... 
Newark..- 
Treuton... 
Pentusyivania: 
Philadelphia J 
Pittsburgh.. 
Reading_ 

EAST NOllTn 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati.... 
Cleveland — 
Columbus....! 
Toledo.... 


ported|expect- 
iinoy 


Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

■ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiK'ct 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

2 

3 

0 

34 

207 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

25 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

21^ 

0 

0 

3 

J 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IL 

0 

0 

2 

0 

' 

0 

4 

43 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

34 

0 

0 

3 

1 


0 

9 

i 

2 

1 

34 

0 

0 

j 

5 

1 

«i 

1 

i 

i 

28; 

85 

0 

0 

*88 1 

29 

18 1 


X43 

1,161 

0 

0 

3 

1 

() 1 

1 0 

4 

58 

0 

0 

2 

U 

0 ^ 

0 

1 

39 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

1 1 

1 

0 ! 

44 

86 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0| 

1 

28 

0 

0 

32 

9 

2 

1 1 

32 

364 

0 

0 

' 4 

3 

3 


15 

127 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

30 

0 

0 

11 

2 

2 

0 

1 

114 

0 

0 

18 

3 

5 

1 

ie 

159 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

00 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

85 

1 52 


t No estimate made. 


■ Pulmonary tulierculosis only. 
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Citv reports for iceek ended July SO, t9S7 —Oontlnued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fsver 









Tuber- 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough. 












pivision, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ro- 



oxiiect' 

Iiortod 

expect- 

! ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 

1 



ancy 





BAST NORTH 
CENTRAL—Contd. 












Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.. 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

21 

Indianapolis.. 

Z 

5 

1 

5 

0 

11 

2 

2 

0 

0 

104 

South Ben<l.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

Terre Haute.. 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

16 

Illinois: 












C'hicago. 

28 

40 

1 

1 7 

0 

45 

6 

4 

2 

124 

584 

Spungfield... 

Michigan: 

1 

2 

0 

1 ® 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

“i 

13 

Detroit. 

2 « 

27 

3 

1 0 

0 

2 .') 

.5 

2 

2 

108 

230 

Flint. 

2 

15 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

18 

Grand Rapids 

3 

2 

1 

1 0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 


38 

Wisconsin- 












Kenoslia. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Madison_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 1 0 

0 

2 

4 

Milwaukee... 

8 

9 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 0 

0 

10 

98 

Racine _. _ 1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

iO 

7 

□B 

e 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

8 

WEST NORTH 









1 

CENTRAL 












Minnevsota: 












Duluth. 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Minneapolis.. 

10 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

St Paul. 

6 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

42 

Iowa- 












Des Moines.. 

1 

2 

0 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City.... 
Waterloo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 ’ 

0 


11 


0 

0 

0 

0 



0 1 

0 


1 


Missouri: 










Kansas City— 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 1 

5 

2 i 

2 

0 

8 

88 

8 t. Joseph_ 

St Louis. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 i 

0 

0 

22 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

30 

195 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

8 

Grand Forks. 

-0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

South Dakota: 










Aberdeen. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls... 

0 

6 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska* 












Lincoln 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

17 

32 

Omaha_ 

1 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kansas: 









Topeka_ 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

10 

2 

13 

10 

Wichita. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

eOUTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware: 












Wilmington.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Maryland* 

Baltimore.... 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 ‘ 

8 

6 

0 

65 

174 

Cumberland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

5 

District of Col.: 








0 1 




Washington.. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

3 i 

0 ' 

9 

126 

Virginia: 







1 




Lynchburg... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Norfolk. 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Richmond.... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

43 

Roanoke. 

W6st Virginia: 
Charleston... 

WbeeUng. 

North Carolina: 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 I 

0 j 

J 

0 

2 

4 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 J 

0 

1 : 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Raleigh....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

14 

6 

Wilmington.. 

W'lnston* 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



Salem_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

28 

6 outh Carolina: 









Charleston.... 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Columbia. ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

1 1 


10 


Greenville.... 

0 


0 




2 


_ 
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Aiigrufift 10, 


Cittf reports for week ended Jnfp dO, J927 —l^intinucd 


P-rarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


---- Tuber- 

Cases, Cases, cough, 

osti- Cases esti- C'ases Deaths esti- | C'asos Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- i!*' , mated! c- re- re¬ 
expect- ported expec't-ported poited exT>®ct-'ported ported ported 

ancy ancy ancy I 


__Whoop- 

('asesj I cough, 

esti- I Cases I Deaths cases 

in ota /1 I ro- »a- CHUSeS 


SOUTH ATLANTIC- 
continued 


Georgia; I 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick.... 

Savannah. 

Flori da 

Miami . 

St Petersburg 
Tampa. 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky 

C'oviiigton_ 

Louisville_ 

Tennessee; 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama. 

Birmingham . 

Mobile _ 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


Arkansas* 

Fort Smith .. 
Little Hock... 
Ixiuisiana 

New Orleans- 
Shreveport... 
Oklahoma: 

O k 1 a h o in a 

City.... 

Tulsa. 

Texas. 

Dallas.... 

GaJveston_ 

Houston. 

San Antonio.. 


Montana* 

Billings. 

Great Falls. 

Helena . 

Mibsoula. 

Idaho; 

Boise. 

Colorado 

Denver. 

Pueblo . 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque. 

Utah: 

Salt Lake 

City. 

Nevada. 

Ilcno. 


Washington; 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

California: 

hos Angeles.. 
Sacramento..- 
San Francisco 


9 235 

0 1 $ 

6 112 
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City reports lor week ended July 50, 1927 —Oontlnued 


Division, State, and city 

Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

I^otharglc 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW KNCiLAND 










• 

Massachusetts. 



! 







Boston . 

f> 

0 

i 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

2 

Fall Kiver. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Rhode Island. 







1 



Providence. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York' 










New York. 

5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

12 

1 

New Jor.scy: 






1 




Newark ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 0 

0 

0 

0 

Pcnn‘?ylvanla 










Philadelphia. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

RAHT NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio 










Cincinnati ^. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Illinois 










Chicago.. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

Michigan. 










Flint. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Wisconsin 










Milwaukee. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Itacine. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WE.ST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota. 










Duluth. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

0 

0 i 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 

Iowa: 


1 





i ‘ 



Waterloo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Missouri' 










St. Louis... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Virginia. 










Norfolk. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

West Virginia: 










Wheeling. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

North (’.arolina 










Wilmington .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

Winston-Salem... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina' 










("harleslon. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia' 










Savannah.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida' 










Tampa *... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Alabama: 










Birmmgham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas* 










Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

l/ouisiana; | 










New Orleans. 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

ShrevGDorl i . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 


* £aJt)iss In man. rincinnatl, 1 case, Hhi'eveport, 1 death, 

* Typhus fever.* Tampa, 2 cases, 1 death. 
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Augnet 19,1927 


City reports for week ended July SO, 1927 —fContinued 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

Cases 

I 1 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deatli 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL—continued 

Oklahoma ‘ 

Oklahoma City... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 

Great P^alls. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ” 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: i 

Portland. 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California 

Los Angeles. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

5 

1 

Sacramento. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 I 

0 

4 

2 

San PVancisco...1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Summary of weekly reports from citiesy June 26 to July 50, 1927—Annual rales 
per lOOyOOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

3, 

192(i 

July 

2, 

1927 

July 

10, 

1926 

July 

9, 

1927 

July 

17, 

1926 

July 

16, 

1927 

July 
i 24, 
j 1926 

July 

23. 

1027 

1 

' July 
, 31. 
i 1920 

July 

30, 

1927 

101 cities. 

*122 

HO 

102 

*121 

94 

< 115 

1 

1 90 

‘9,3 

1 

1 80 

• 94 

New England. 

f)4 

8S 

57 

91 

78 

132 

1 33 

63 

1 40 

91 

Middle Atlaiilic. 

164 

212 

120 ! 

! 197 

101 

165 

1 109 1 

! 106 

I 103 

104 

East North Central. 

117 

119 

m 

102 

no 

93 

«s 

108 

1 83 

102 

West North Central. 

125 

60 

93 1 

1 38 

107 

54 

95 1 

i 54 

{ 85 

1 56 

South Atlantic. 

K2 

143 

05 , 

85 

:i2 

83 

34 

' 87 

20 

*90 

East South Central. 

* 22 

20 

5 1 

1 41 

21 

36 

10 

' 25 ! 

' 21 

1 *32 

West South Central. 

47 

122 ' 

43 ; 

*52 

26 

*73 

39 

* 129 1 

39 

»73 

Mountain. 

155 

126 j 

118 1 

108 

109 

*108 

64 

99 

91 

117 

Pacilic. 

120 

’■! 

179 1 

1 

86 

1 

158 

113 

174 

65 1 
i 

118 

“121 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 


272 

311 

* 190 

226 

< 155 

104 

‘109 

in 

•58 

New England. 

318 

341 

245 

299 

179 

241 

108 

197 

83 

169 

Middle Atlantic. 

314 


211 

154 

120 

122 

108 

92 

63 

45 

East North Central. 

739 


481 

182 

412 


279 

90 

191 

47 

West North Central. 

605 

204 

417 

93 

192 

■liU 

184 

48 

03 

HO 

South Atlantic. 

432 

447 

291 

277 

201 

221 

127 

M4l 

114 


East South Central__ 

*428 

82 

284 

76 

171 

01 

124 

25 

93 

*49 

West South Central. 

52 

151 

47 

* 116 

17 

*108 

13 

*56 

9 

*52 

Mountain. 

437 

494 

264 

135 

191 

•251 

17:1 

99 

128 

63 

Pacific. 

458 

775 

335 

5:40 

327 

448 

212 1 

280 

121 

“66 


Eor footnotes see page 2126 
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Svmvmry of weekly reports from eities, June 26 to July 30^ 1621—Annual rates 
per 100,000 populatiorif compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926—Coniiiumd 

SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


3, 

2 . 

10 . 

9, 

17, 

16, 

24, 

23, 

31, 

30, 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1026 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 

»170 

128 

m 

399 

94 

<83 

82 

»64 

73 

«63 

New England. 

186 

221 

! 1.58 

174 

i 99 

130 

85 

100 

118 

lOT 

Middle Atlantic.... 

188 

119 

129 j 

12:1 

73 

91 

7.5 

50 

52 

39 

East North Central_'. 

187 

132 

145 ; 

91 

119 

89 

89 

7.5 

84 

87 

West North Central. 

270 

89 

206 

91 

186 

71 1 

127 

79 

143 

79 

South Atlantic. 

f).*) 

82 

A3 

.54 

45 

06 

35 

* 41 

34 

*41 

East South Central . 

»«<) 

56 

‘ .52 ^ 

16 

52 

31 

9.3 

31 

62 

>43 

AVost South Central. 

60 

17 

34 ! 

343 

52 

339 

82 

347 

39 

>26 

Mon rite In. 

91 

208 

i 5.5 

117 

91 1 

« 197 

f;4 

99 

36 

153 

Pacific. 

160 

86 

121 

60 

94 

_I 

.50 

91 

92 

86 

W 66 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

> 11 

18 

7 

i 16 

1 7 

. 9 ! 

6 

»10 

5 

«6 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North (^cntral--,.. 

10 

21 

7 

15 

6 

17 

8 

13 

6 

9 

West North Central. 

26 

38 

28 

34 

20 

14 

14 

12 

4 

6 

South Atlantic. 

11 

18 

9 

24 

6 

9 

6 

M2 

2 

>4 

East South Central. 

>38 

36 

0 

51 

5 

25 

10 

36 

21 

*11 

West South Central. 

21 

13 

4 

>0 

13 

>9 i 

13 

39 

4 

>13 

Mountain. 

55 

63 

9 

I 45 

9 

*72 1 

27 

117 

9 

27 

Pacific.. 

19 

73 

24 

73 

21 

13 1 

_! 

8 

21 

32 

10 10 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

> 1-6 

16 

1 13 

>16 

22 

<21 

18 

> 19 

30 

•21 

New England. 

12 

7 

1 ® 

14 

12 

19 

9 

16 

14 

9 

Middle Atlantic. 

11 

6 

1 7 

8 

n 

11 

9 

8 

23 

13 

East North Central. 

5 

5 

1 5 

A 

6 

8 

6 

9 

10 

11 

West North Central. 

10 

8 

1 16 

10 

14 

16 

12 

14 

22 

16 

South Atlantic. 

35 

22 

Ii 43 

34 

58 

43 

47 

^50 

54 

•37 

East South Central_ 

> 126 

132 

|1 52 

103 

165 

1.53 

134 

122 

243 

>124 

West South Central. 

13 

75 

1 30 

>17 

56 

>.52 

30 

>47 

47 

>47 

Mountain. 

27 

9 

' 0 

18 

0 

•36 

46 

27 

36 

72 

Pacific.— 

21 

16 



21 

8 

8 

16 

11 

10 24 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities.,___ 

*6 

3 ! 

4 

«3 

4 

3 

3 

>3 

2 

1*8 







New England___ 

6 

5 1 

7 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic. 


2 1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

East Noith Central_ 

5 

31 

7 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

West North Central_ 

8 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

South Atlantic.. 

8 

6 1 

0 

2 

6 

6 

4 

1 2 

2 

A 

> 2 

East South Central_ 

>0 

0 

16 

15 1 

21 

5 

A 

15 

0 

*11 

9 

West South Centuil_ 

13 

4 1 

9 1 

4 

“0 

9 

0 

9 

22 

0 

Mountain____ 

9 

0 

0 

9 

18 

7 

9 

4 

9 

0 

Pacific...,___ 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 



! 








J The 0ffure.si given in this table are rates per 1 (K ),000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively. 
f Ooviogton, Ky,, not included. 

* Ft. Smith, Ark,, not included. 

* Ft Smith, Ark., and Dever, Colo., not included. 

»Norfolk, Va , and Ft. Smith. Ark , not included. 

« OreenvAlc, S. C., Brumswick, Go,, Covington, Ky., Ft. Smith, Ark., Seattle, Wash,, and Spokane, 
Wash., not included, 
t Norfolk, Va., not included. 

> Greenville, S. C., and Brunswick, Ga., not included. 

* Denver, Colo., not included. 

w Seattle, W^ash., and Spokane, Wash., not Included, 
u San Antonio, Tet., not included. 

w GreenvJll, S. C., Brunswick, Oa., and Covingtan, Ky., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reportn from, citicft, June 26 to July 30, 1927—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
Continued 

PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

July 

I 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


3, 

2, 

10. 

9, 

17, 

10, 

24, 

23. 

31, 

30, 


1920 

1927 

I 1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

1920 

1927 

05 cities. 

*75 

73 

1 67 

M58 

60 

57 

54 

7 50 

48 

»49 

New England. 

92 

00 

i M 

00 

67 

56 

33 

.50 i 

33 

49 

Middle Allantie. 

90 

71 

1 73 

64 

74 

61 

64 

.59; 

41 

50 

Eiust North C’entral. 

01 

80 

1 05 

49 

40 

45 

47 

.55 ! 

47 

42 

West Noith Central. 

38 

77 

i 53 

54 

36 

31 

40 

21 1 

57 

17 

South Atlantic. 

89 

57 

1 '2 

59 

55 

63 

57 

7/5 

51 

*43 

East South Central. 

*121 

97 

119 

82 

109 

66 

98 

46 

02 

*49 

West South Central. 

5.3 

73 

! 53 

»80 

79 

69 

53 

65 

71 

80 

Mountain. 

40 

90 

30 1 

90 

36 

197 

04 

45 

55 

36 

Pacific. 

42 

00 

1 

53 ! 

i 1 

56 

46 

1 

97 

_ 1 

72 

71 

79 


Covington, Ky., not included. 

’ Norfolk, Va , not included. 

* Greenville, B. C., and Brunswick, Qa., not included. 

» San Antonio, Tex., not included. 

n Greenville, S. C., Brunswick, Ga , and Covington, Ky , not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

1 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 1 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities re{)orting deaths 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,441), 800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 



New England _ 

12 

12 1 

2,211,000 

10,467,000 

7,650,2IK) 

2.585.500 

2.799.500 
1,008,300 
1,213,800 

672,100 

2,245,900 
10,667,000 

7.810.600 

2.626.600 
2,878,100 
1,023,500 
1,24.3,300 

580,000 

2,211,000 
10,467,000 
7,650,200 

2,245,900 

10,567,000 

Middle Atlantic......- 

10 

10 1 

East North Central... 

10 

16' 

7,810,600 
2,610,000 

"West North Central..._ 

12 

10 

2,470,600 

South Atlantic___ 

21 

20 

2,757,700 

1,008,300 

2,835,790 
1,023,500 
1,210,400 

East SouUi Central_ 

7 

7 

West South Central-.... 

8 

7 1 

1,181,500 
572,100 

Mountain...-.. 

9 

0 

580,000 

Pacific. -__ 

0 

4 ' 

1,940,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1 

1,512,800 





























FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Steamship ^^Adrastus'^—At Yokohama, Japan—August t), 1927 .— 
Under date of August 6, 1927, a fatal case of cholera was reported 
on the British steamship Adrastus at Yokohama, Japan. 

PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship Ranshohn''—At Gejte, Sweden, from Rufisque, Senegal — 
August />, 1927 ,—Information received August 9, 1927, shows the 
arrival, on August 5, of the steamship Ransholm at Gefle, Sweden, 
from Rufisque, Senegal, via Rotterdam, with three case>s of plague 
among the crew. Plague was reported at Rufisque from May 23 
to July 10, 1927. 

ARGENTINA 

Plague—January 1-June 30, 1927,--During the six months from 
January 1 to June 30, 1927, plague was reported in Argentina as 
follows: 


Location 

Date 

! 

Oases 

Deaths 

Province: 

Buenos Aires......_................... 

Apr. 10 May 7..... 

4 

3 

Cordoba_....___........ 

Jan. ll-Mar. 23. 

50 

29 

Corrlent^f*, ..r - ._- - 

June 1..... 

1 

1 

Kntre Rios............................... 

Mar. 20-Apr. 3........... 

2 

1 

Santa Fe_-_-_ 

Apr. 2S-May 10.—.... 

4 

3 

Territory: 

Chaco— 

BarranQueras ....................... 

May 29_______ . 

2 

2 

Formosa_____ 

June 25___ 

1 3 

2 

City. 

Rosario_____....___ 

May 7___ 

1 

1 

Santa Fe________ 

May 16___ 

4 

2 






CANADA 

Communicalle diseases—Week ended July 23,1927 ,—The Canadian 
Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable diseases 
from six Provinces of Canada for the week ended July 23, 1927, as 
follows: 


Disease 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever... 


1 

1 


mm 


2 

Lethari^c encephalitis_ 



1 




1 

Poliomyelitis___ 



1 




1 

Srnallpfix _ _ _ 



26 


3 

14 

43 

66 

Typltoid fever._ 

3 

30 

32 










( 2128 ) 
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Augiiist 10,1027 


CommwniccMe diseases — Quebec—Weeic ended August ff, 1927 ,—The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended August 6,1927, as follows: 


Biseaee 

Cases 

Disease 

C 

Chicken pox. 

3 

Scarlet fever. 


Diphtheria... 

17 

Tuberculosis 


German measles... 

1 

Tynhoid fever. 


InfiaenxB. 

1 

Whoopiue eolith .. 


Measles. 

13 




Typhoid Jemr — Montreal—January 2-July SO, 1927 .—The following 
table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

I Cases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927. 

3 

1 

Apr. 23,1927. 

1 

.1 126 

43 

Jan. 15,1927. 

4 

3 

Apr. 30 1927. 

.1 105 

23 

Jan. 22j U»27. 

1 

2 

May 7, 1927 .. 

.' 108 

19 

Jan. 29i 1927 . 

3 

1 

May 14. 1927. 

. 307 

16 

Feb. 6,'1927 . 

1 

0 

May 21,1927 .. 

.1 770 

26 

Feb 12,1927.-. 

0 

0 

May 28,' 19*^. 

. 353 

38 

Feb. 19i 1927. 

1 

2 

June 4,1927 . 

. 239 

37 

Feb. 26, 1927. 

1 

1 

June 11, 1927. 

. 128 

36 

Mar. 5, 1927 . 

9 

1 

June 18, 1927. 

. 86 


Mar 12,1927 . 

203 

4 

June 25, 1927. 

. 75 

23 

Mar 19,1927. 

383 

14 

July 2, 1927. 

. 1 60 

21 

Mar. 20, 1927 . 

568 

22 

July 9,1927. 

. ,52 

10 

Apr 2,1927. 

049 

48 

July 16,1927. 

. 39 

4 

Apr. 9,1927. 

380 

40 

July 23,1927. 

. 22 

9 

Apr. 16, 1927. 

175 

38 

July 30,1927. 

.1 23 

10 


CUBA 

Malaria and typhoid fever — Protyinces—July 1, 1926-June SO, 
1927 .—A summary of the cases of malaria and typhoid fever reported 
from the six Provinces of Cuba for the fiscal year 1926-27 is as 
follows: 

MALARIA 


Date 

Pinar 
del Rio 

Habana 

Matan- 

r4i8 

Santa 

Clara 

C^ama* 

Kuey 

I Oriente 

Total 

July 1-Sept. 30,1926. 

77 

314 

16 

16 

461 

883 

1,767 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1926. 

22 

355 

34 

64 

2,659 

2,538 

5,662 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31,1927. 

18 1 

206 

14 

22 

1,374 

3,296 

4,930 

Apr. 1-June 80,1927 

26 

129 

3 

10 

137 

1,566 

1,861 





Total. 

143 

1,004 

67 

102 

4,631 

8,273 

14,220 





TYPHOID 

FEVER 


. 


July 1-Sept. 30,1026. 

21 

324 

1 

1 96 

i ' 

' 268 

103 

133 

946 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31,1926 . 

1 23 

325 

1 26 

' 87 

24 

70 

666 

Jan 1-Mar. 31,1927 . 

13 

142 

! 17 

! 36 

28 

78 

313 

Aiw. 1-June80, 1927. 

49 

277 

62 

130 

26 

109 

C43 

Total. 

106 

1,068 

191 

620 

l?l 

1 3'« 

2.466 





. 

!___ 
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ORENADA 

Vital statistics—Tear 1926.—The number of births registered during 
the year 1926 was 2,402, as compared with 2,354 for 1925. There 
were 1,460 deaths registered, an increase of 298 over the previous 
year. The principal causes of death during 1926 will be found in 
the table below: 


Cause of death 

Deaths 

Cause of death 

Deaths 

diffRosn _ . _ 

56 

Old age.-. 

103 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy. 

TViftrrhfitt- Aod Antemin 

29 

400 

Premature birth and diseases of early 

infATiey - _ . . _ 

89 

Dysentery.. . _ _ 

20 

i^yphilis.-. 

66 


1 1114 

Tub^culosit (jpulmoxMHry)........_ 

51 

_ _ _ _ _ ___ 

OtthM organh; dhiemes of the heart 

1 104 

1 

Typhoid fever__ 

7 





HAWAII TERRITORY 

Rodent plagm—Uamakua Mill, Hawaii—July 15,1927 .—A case of 
plague in a rodent was reported at Hamakua Mill, Hawaii, July 15, 
1927. 

ITALY 

Communicahle diseases — 1925-1926 {comparative ).—Cases of com¬ 
municable diseases were reported in Italy during the years 1925 and 
1926 as follows: 


Disease 

1925 

1926 

Disease 

1925 ' 

1926 

Anthrax . 

2,383 

581 

1 

1,753 1 

Pellucra... 


103 

Cerebrospinal meningitis .. . 

m i 

Pohomyolitis. 

780 

388 

Chicken pox. 

9,046 

9,399 1 
14,923 1 

Puerperal fever___ 

2 , no 1 

J,678 

Diphtheria and croup. 

16,383 

Kabies: 

Dysentery (amebic)_... 

644 

523 ! 

Dog hltps ropfirtod - 

9,415 

6,022 

Dysentery (bacillary). 

2,046 

1,742 ' 

Dogs found positive for 

Inftuenxa.................... 1 . 

64,736 

164,499 , 

263 

rAfaiM . _ 

163 
10,733 

165 

16,062 
* 112 
35,649 
31,882 

Kala-azar. 

Searlfil fever.. . ^ _ 

Lethargic enceph^tis........ 

.6m' 

406 ! 

ftmanpAT 

Malaria. 

283,109 
164,485 
1,439 

220,602 
98,158 i 

Tvpboid fever . _ 

23,766 

Measles . 

Wbotipiug cough__ 

Malta (undulaiit) fever.| 



1 Type mild, varioloid included. 


Notic.—No case of cbwtera, plague, or yellow fever was reported during the year 1926. 


JAPAN 

Dysentery — Tolcyo, city and district — YoJeohama .—Dysenteiy has 
been reported in Japan as follows: Tokyo City, June 19 to July 9, 
1927, 201 cases with 126 deaths; Tokyo district, exclusive of the 
city, cases, 443; deaths, 188. Yokohama, Juno 26~July 9, 1927, 
cases 11, deaths 3. 

LIBERIA 

YeUow fever — Monrovia—June 19-25, 1927 ..—Daring the weelc 
^ded June 25, 1927, a fatal case of yellow fever was reported at 
Monrovia, Liberia, making a total from June 1, 1927, of four eaees 
with four deaths. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Plague—May 16-31,1927, —During the two weeks ended May 31, 
1927, 32 cases of plague with 27 deaths were reported in the Island of 
Madagascar. The occurrence was in the Provinces of Ambositra, 
Miarinarivo (Itasy), Moramanga, and Tananarive and was dis¬ 
tributed as follows: Ambositra—cases, 7; deaths, 6 (bubonic); 
Miarinarivo (Itasy)—cases, 2; deaths, 2 (bubonic); Moramanga— 
cases, 4; deaths, 3 (bubonic 1, septicemic 3); Tananarive—cases 19, 
deaths, 16 (bubonic 9, pneumonic 8, septicemic 2). 

SENEGAL 

Plague — Yellow fever—July 20,1927. —Under date of July 20, 1927, 
occurrence of plague and yellow fever was reported in Senegal, West 
Africa, as follows: Plague —Week ended July 17,1927: Bad region— 
20 cases, 11 deaths; Dakar—16 cases, 10 deaths; Rufisque—25 easels, 
17 deaths; Thies—3 cases, 2 deaths; Tivaouane—38 cases, 28 deaths. 
Total, 102 cases, 68 deaths. YeUow fever —At Thies, July 10, 1927, 
one death in a European arrived directly from Tivaouane; at Dakar, 
in the suburb of Ouakam, July 9, 1927, one suspect case. 

TRINIDAD 

Deaths, 1926 .—During 1926, 8,496 deaths were registered on the 
Island of Trinidad, giving a death rate of 22 per thousand population. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained in the foIlowiiiK tabies must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended August 19, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Bwatow. 

June 26-July 2- 

5 

4 


India: 

Rangoon_ 

June 16-26. 

1 

1 


Indo-Oluna (French)_ 

Juno 11-17. 

3 

2 


Philippine Islands: 

Leyte Province— 

Barugo....... 

June 29.-. 

1 

1 


On vessel: 

Steamship Adrastus. 

Reported Aug. 6.. 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina: 

Provinoe— 

Buenos Aires............ 

Apr. Ifi-May 7— 
Jan. 11-Mar. 23... 

4 

3 


Cordoba^ - __ 

50 

29 


Corrientas _ 

June 1. 

1 

1 


Rntre Rios__ 

Mar. 29-Apr. 3.... 
Apr. 28-May 16... 

2 

1 


Santa Fe. 

4 

3 



1 Frem medical officers of the PubUc Health Service, American consuls and other sources. 
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CHOLEStA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TTPHtJS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Bei^orts Becehred During Week Eiuled Angiuit 10 , 11 J 27 ----Ooiitin 0 ed 

PLAGtJ»---Oontliined 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Argentina—Continued. 
Territory— 

Chaco— 

Barranqueraa.. 

May 29.. 

June 2S_ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

! 

1 

Formosa——.. 

3 

2 


City- 

Rosario. 

May 7 - — . .. 

1 I 

i 1 


Santa Fe.. 

May Irt. 

4 

2 


Azores: 

Ribeira Grande_ 

.Tone . . 

1 


Oanileslron port. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya____ 

May 29-Junc 4- 

May 22-28. 

7 


Nairobi —. 

f> 



Tanganyika (Territory)_ 

Dganda 

——do. 

May 15-3 uno 4- 

1 

92 i 

1 

67 


EgJTpii___ 

Week coded JuJy 8, 1927: One 
case, Jan 1-July 8,1927* Coins, 
45, corre^iooding period, 1929^ 
cases, leo. 

Bubonic. 

City- 

Port Raid... 

July 13. 

1 

] 

Province— 

BeTU-Ruef. 

July 6-13. 

4 

2 

Two localities. 

Dukhalia.... 

June25-July 9_ 

July 16. 

C 

1 

One locality. 

1 plague rodent. 

Hawaii. 

llamakua Mill. 


India: 

Rangoon.... 

Juno 19--26.. 

a 

3 

Iraq: 

Baghdad--..-...*..__ 

May 1-28. 

9 



Java: 

Batavia.... 

June 19-26.. 

16 

10 1 

Province. 

East Java and Madura. 

June &"18.. 

1 9 

9 

Madagascar.. 



May 16-3], 1927 Cases, 32; 
deatlis, 27. Bubonic, 19; 
pnoumoiiic, 8, septicemic, 6 
Bubonic. 

Province— 

Ainbositra... 

May 16-31.. 

0 

7 

6 

Mianuorivo (Itasy)_ 

Moramanga.. 

.do.. 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Do. 

Btibonic, 1; scplicjemlc, 3. 
Bubonic, 9; pneumonic, 8; sop- 
Uoemic, 2. lackidiiig Tanana- 
rivo Tdwii—Cases, 9; deattis, 3. 
Cases, 102; deaths, 68. 

Tananarive. 

.do...- 

19 

10 

Senegal.... 

July 11-17. 

Haul___ 

.do..— 

20 

11 

Dakar_ 

_do.-.. 

19 

10 


Rufisque. 

.do.— 

25 

17 


Thies . 

.do. 

3 

2 


Tivaouane_ 

_do. 

38 

28 


On vessel 

Steamship Ransholm. 

Aug. 6. 

3 

At Oeflo, Swedon, from Rufis¬ 
que, Senegal. 






SMALLPOX 


Canada: 

Alberta.. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipog- 

Ontario. 

Ottawa.--. 
Siudbitfibowan.. 
Roginu_ 

China: 

Xong.... 


Manchuria— 

Changchun. 

Dairen.. 

Harbin. 

Kai'^uan... 

MuKden-.- 

Pensihu_ 

Ssupingkai.. 


July 17-23. 

July 31-Aug, 6_ 

July 17-23_ 

July 24-30-. 

July 17-2S. 

July 24-30. 

June iih2r} . 

June 2rr-July 2_ 

July 3-9. 

June 6-12___ 

June 20-20_ 

July 3-9.. 

.do.. 

.-..-do. 

.do. 



South Manchurian Jtaftinijr.. 


Da 

Do< 

Da 

Da 
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August 19,1927 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Ooiitiriu6(l 

Reports Received Duriag Week Ended August 19, 1927-~Oontinued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Italy. 

July 10-16. 



Year 1926. Cases, 112. 

Poland__ 

May . 



Switzerland: 

Berne. 

June 20-July 2- 

1 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile: 

July 10-16. 


1 


Valparaiso___ 

.do. 

2 


Egypt. 

July 8-15. 

2 



Mexico’ 

Mexico (^ity_ _ 

July 3-16. 

8 

1 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District 




YELLOW FEVER 

Liberia: 

Monrovia ................. 

Jime 19-25. 

1 

1 

Total, June 1-25, 1927, cases, 4; 
deaths, 4 

In suburb of Ouakatn; suspect. 

In European arrived direct from 
Tivaouane. 

Senegal: 

Dakar..... 

July 9. 

1 

1 


ThM*a.... 

July 10... 

1 

1 





Reports Received from June 25 to August 12, 1927^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


China: 

Amoy. 

Kulangsu. 

Shanghai. 

Swatow. 

India... 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

India, French Settlements ln...| 

Indo-China (French). 

Annam. 1 


a. 


Oambodj 

Cochin- 


Jfbii. 


Saigon. 

Tonkin. 

Philippine Islands: 
Bulacan Province. 
XiOyte Province— 

Oarigara. 

Pak). 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 


May 22-28. 

June 21. 

June 19-25. 

May 15-Jane 25... 
Apr. 17-June 11.— 

May 8-June 4. 

May 8-June 18_ 

May 29-June 4_ 

Juno 19-25. 

May 8-June 18_ 

Mar. 30-May 28... 

Apr. 1-June 20_ 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

June 4-10. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 

Juno 7. 

June 23. 

May 18. 

May 1-June 18— 
.do. 


396 

1 

5 

14 

5 


1,147 
197 
1,049 
1 

6^605 

1 

1 

1 


32 


1 


8 

..... 

247 

1 

3 

10 

3 


1 


1 


11 


Cases, 48,780; deaths, 28,544. 


Cases, 8,998. 


At Mambog, Malalos. 

Final diagnosis not received. 
Coses, 138; deaths, 74. 


s From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CH(H.BRA, PfiACrUS, SMAL£POX, TYPHCS FETl^, AND TBLIDW 

FBVBR—Cttnttooea 

Scport* Rawivcd fioai Jane 2S to Aosuat UKR—CaattaoeA 

— PLAGUE 


PTace 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Ari^tfoa... 

Entro Rios. 

Formosa. 

Pampa.. 

Azores; 

St. Miohaels Island. 
British East Africa. 

Kenya. 

Taaii5»n3dfca. 

Uganda. 

1)0 . 

Canary Islands. 

Lagonn District— 
Tejina. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

Egypt . 

Alexandria. .. 

Distnol— 

Bibtt. 

Bcni-Souof. 

Port Said.. 

Tanta District. 

Greoco.. 

Allieiih. 

Patras. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Madras .. 

Rangoon . 

Indo-C^hina (French) ... 

Kwang'C how-Wan.. 
Ira^i, 

Baghdad. 


Jan. l-Juno 30 ... 
Reporlod Aug. 1. 
Reported July 6.. 


May ir>-Juiie 3_ 


Apr. 24-June 11.. 
Mur 29-May 7— 
Jan. 1-Fcb. 28.... 
Mar 27-JiHie 11. 


June 17. 

May 1-June 11.. 
May 2T-Juno 24. 
June 4-10. 


Java 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura.... 
Pasoeroi'an Residency. 

Surabaya. 

Madagascar. 


.do. 

_do... 

June 24.- 

June 4-10. 

May 1-31. 

June 1 30. 

May 30 June 11. 
Apr 17-June 11. 
May R-Juiie 25.. 
May 1-Junie 11.. 
MayH-Junel8 . 
Apr l"Juni‘ 20 
May 21 “Juno 10 

Apr 8-10. 


May 1-June 18.. 
May 22-June 4.. 

May 9. 

Apr 17-May 7-- 


Provmce— 

Ambositra. 

Antjsirabe.. 

Miarftsarivo (Itasy) 

Moramanga.. 

Tananarive. 

Taiiaimrive Town_ 

Pern. - __ 

Departmeuts™ 

Tca. . .. 

Lainbayequo. 

Libeort^... 

Lima... . 

Lima ('ity. 

Senegal. 

Baol-. -... 

Cayor Frontier. 

Dakar. 

Facel.... 

Guindel. 

M'Bour... 

Medina. 

Pout. 

Kutisque. 

Thies District. 

TlvaouSBHB.. 

Siam. 


Mar. 1«-May 15.. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do_. 

_do.. 

- . do. 

Apr May 31. 


Apr. 1-30. 

_do..... 

Apt. J-May 31.. 

.do.. 


Tunisia- 
Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Union of South Africa: 

Capo Provinoo— 

Maraisburg IMstaict. 
On vessel; 

S. S. Avorofl. 


Apr. 1-30_ 

May 23-July 10.. 

June 2-19.. . 

July 4-10. 

June 20-Juty 10. _ 

July 6. 

Juiw 5H)-a6c. 

July 6-10.. 

June 13-10. 

July 4-10. 

May 23-July le.. 

.do... 

Juue2-July G ... 
Apr. 1-Jun© 11... 
my S-June ll... 
Apr. 2J.-May 31.. 

Idkiy 13-19_ 


May 1-14.. 
June 24-30- 


133 

174 


8 

43 

14 

1«« 

15 


2 

131 


86 ! 
ID I 
21 ! 


104 

14 


14 

30 

121 

140 


10a 

14 


58 

8 

43 

14 
145 

15 


Cases, 71; deaths, 44. 


Plague mts, 4. 
Cases, <1; deaths, 3. 


At Nana. 

Including Piraeus 
Cases, 21,204; lieaths. 7,923. 


Province. 

Outbreak reiKWted at Ngadi- 
wono. 

Mar. IG-Apr 30,1927. Cases, 256; 
deaths, 135 


Cases, 22, deaths, 8. 


Coses, liO; deaths, 5A 


Cases, 9; defithi, 7 


Nativt. 


On Greek warship at port of 
Athens. 
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Atifiiifft llh IMf 


mmjMBLk , nxevE , smajulpox, typhus fbvhr, and rvujm 

HSVHR—Oontfntied 

Hfe j p Of t g r Rceefrcd from JNme 25 to Avgust 12, 1927—Ccmtimved 


SMALLFOX 


PSfeear 

l>Hte 

i 

Cases 

Beath.? 

RemarlBs 

AlgerM . 

Apr. 21-JOTie 10... 



Cases, 333. 

Algiers. 

lifer iKJniie 30... 

1 ^ 



Oran. 

May 21-Jnly 10... 

32 



Brazil: 





Rio (le Janeiro. 

May 2»-Jianc 25.— 


5 


British East Africa. 





Kenya. 

Apr. 24-May 14... 

7 

14 


Tanganyika. 

Mar. 29-May 7.... 


n 

i 

Zanzibar. 

Apr 1-30. 

1 ^ 

2 

1 

British South Africa: 


1 



Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 30-June24... 

58 


Native. 

Canada. 

June 5-July la 



Coses, 215. 

Alberta. . 

Juno 12-July 16_ 

1 M 



Calgary. 

June 12' 25. 

i 5 


i 

British Columbia— 




r 

Vancouver_ 

1 May 23-29. 

2 



Manitoba.. 

1 June r>-July 16_ 



Cases, 14. 

Winnipeg. 

' Juiiel2-Juiy I5->. 

! 12 



Ontario.. 

JnneS-Jiily 16 ... 

1 


Cases, 111. 

Ottawa. 

June 12-July 23,.. 

56 



Toronto. 

! June 19-JuJy 23_ 

9 



yuebec .. 

.do. 

13 



Saskatchewan... 

June 12 July 16... 

1 29 



Regina -- _ _ 

July 17-23. 

1 J 



Ceylon... .. 

May 1-7... 

i 


Cases, 3, deaths, 2. 

C^bina- 



1 


Amoy... 

May 8-2S. 

1 

i 


('htfoo.-. 

May S*14. 



Frew'nt. 

Foochow. 

! MayS-Jimell_ 

1 . 


1>0. 

Hong Kong . 

May 6“Jun« 18— 

13 

14 


Manchuria— 





Aushan . 

May 22-28. 

1 



(Tiangchun . 

May LV-Jnne 25... 

4 



Dairen. 

May 2-22. 

6 

4 


Fushun.. 

May 15-June 5-- . 

9 



Harbin.. 

June l.l-m.. 

1 



M ukden. 

May 22-Jiin« 25 .. 

3 



Ssupingkai.. 

May 6-J»ne 25_ 

2 



Tientsin. 

May 8-28 . 

11 



Chosen ... 

Feb. l-Apr. 

:V)4 

84 


Chimiainpo . 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

2 



Fusan. 

Apr 1-30. 

1 



Oensan. 

May 1-31. 

1 



Seishin. . 

Apr 1-30... 

1 



Curacao. . . - . 

May 29-Juae4 _ 

1 

_ 

Alastrim. 

Egypt .. 1 

May 7-June 17 _ 



Cases, 17; deathsi 3, 

Alevamlria. . 

May 2l-Jwi» 17.. - 

4 

1 


Cairo. -. 

Jan, 22-Feb. 11.... 

4 



France . 

Apr. 1-May Hi _ 

1 


Cases, 128. 

Pans . 

Alay 2l-Juiia30..- 

a 

2 


Gold Coast . 

Mar, l~Apr. 30.-. 

22 

4 


Great Britain: i 





England and Wales . 

May 22-July 9 - 



Cases, 1,654. 

Bradford . 

May 29-Junell—: 

2 



Cardiff . 

June 19-July 2 _ 

4 



Liverpool . 

. ^ 0 . . 

1 



London .. . 

May 15-Jaae 18... 

2 



NowtJtustle on Tyno. ... 

June 12-July 2 _ 

2 


f 

Sheffield- . 

Juno 12-July 9 _ 

18 



Scotland— 





DundMi __ 

May 29-Joly 2 _ 

5 



Quuteniaia 

Juno 1-30..-?. - 




Guatemala City. 



9 


Guinea (French). 

June 4-10. 

0 



India_ - . - 

Apr. 17-JlWi« 11... 



Cases, 44,336; dealhB, 

BnmhAy_ 

May 2S^une 25... 

136 

92 


Calcutta . 

May »-June 18 — 

270 

m 


Karachi . 

May 15-Jun«25... 

8 

6 


Madras . 

May 22-July 2 - 

14 



Rangoon . 

May 8-Juno 18 — 

125 



India, French Settlements in... 

Mar. 20-Afay 21 — 

U6 

88 


Indo-Ohina (French) —. 

Mar. 21-Juiie JO... 

238 



Saigon . 

May 14-20 . 

1 

1 


Iraq: 






Apr. 10-16 . 

2 

.j 1- -..If 


Basra . 1 

. do . 

I ! 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 12, 1927—Continued 


SMALl4POX--€ontinued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Italy. 

Apr. 10-May 21... 

18 




May 20-June 25... 

0 


Reported as alastrim. ^ 

Japan . 

Apr. 3-May 7. 

19 



Nagasaki City. 

June 20-July 10... 

21 

5 



Mflv 21-31_ 

1 



Java: 





Batavia.1 

May 22-28. 

1 



East Java and Madura.... 

Apr. 24-30. 

1 



Latvia.. 

Apr. 1-30-. 

1 



Mexico: 





Durango. 

June 1-30 . 


1 


La Oroya. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 


_ 

Present. 

San Luis Potosi. 

May 20-July 16. 


7 


Tamiuco. 

June 1-10. 

1 

1 


Morocco... 

Apr. 1-May 31- 

94 



Netherlands India* 





Bomeo^— 





Holoe Soengei. 

Apr. 21__ 



Epidemic in two localities. 

Pasir Residency. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

_ ... 


Epidemic outbreak. 


May 21-27 



Do. 

Nigeria... 

Mar. l-Apr 30.... 

1,660 

351 


Persia- 





Teheran. 

Feb. 21-Apr.20-.. 


5 


Poland. 

Apr. 19-May 14... 

6 



Portugal- 





Lisbon. 

May 20-July 9- 

12 

1 1 


Senegal. 





Medina...__ 

July 4-10. 

7 



Slam. 

May 1-Jnne 18 ... 



Cases, 41; deaths, 11. 

Bangkok. 

May Ifr-June 18... 

5 

3 


Spain 





Valencia. 

May 20-Juno4— 

2 



Straits Settlements. 

June 12-18. 

3 



Singapore. 

Apr. 1-May 28.... 

4 

2 


Sumatra: 





Medan. ___ 

June 5-11_ 

1 2 



Tunisia. 

Apr. l-June 10_ 

10 



Tunis. 

June 1-10. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province— 





Elliott District. 

May ll-June 10... 



Outbreaks. 

Kalanga District. 

.do. 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

1 




Barberton District. 

May 1-7. 



Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria... Apr, 21-June 10..» 

Algiers. May ll-June 30... 

Oran. May 21-June 30... 

Bulgaria. Mar. 1-Msy 10_ 

Sofia. June 4-10. 

Chile: 

Concepcion. May 20-June 4. 

Llgua.— Mar. 16-31. 

China: 

Manchuria— ‘ 

Mukden. May 20>June 4_ 

Chosen. Feb. 1-Apr. 30. 

Chemulpo. May 1-31. 

Qeosan.do... 

Seoul. Apr. 1-May 31_ 

Csechpslovakia. 

Egypt.. May28-Junel7- 

Alexandria. May 2Wuly 1.. „ 

Cairo___—. Jan. 15-21__ 

Estonia. Apr. 1-30. 

Greece; 

Athens. June 1-30. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. Apr. 24-30. 

Irish Free State: 

Cork County. July 3-9. 

Latvia.. Apr. l-May 31.... 


263 20 

24 .. 

30 .. 

151 14 

1 . 


Cases, 330; deaths, 80« 


Apr. 1-30, 1027: Cases, 21. 
Cases, 70; deaths, 16. 


In urban district. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 12, 1927—Coiitiniied 


TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Roinarks 

Lithuania. 

Fob. 1-Apr. 30--- 

121 

17 


Mexico . 

Fob 1-2K. 



Deaths, 2f». 

Mexico City. 

May 29 June 11-.- 

7 


Including nmnicipalitici) in Fed- 

Morocco. 

Apr. 1-Jiine 10- 

528 


eial District 


May 24-Juno 6_ 



(’ases, 3. 

Haifa. 

_.’do. 

2 



Mahnaini.,.__ 

May 17-23. 

1 


In Safad District. 

Safad. 

May 17-Juiie 20 .. 

3 1 



Peru. 





Arcquipa. 

Apr. 1-30. 

! 1 

1 


Poland.1 

1 Apr 10-June4_ 

822 1 

80 1 


PortuKiil. 


I 

1 


Lisbon.1 

1 May 20 June 4.... 

1! 



Kiunama.! 

[Apr 3 May 14 ... 

1 687 

47 


Tunisia . 

' Apr 22-Juno 10 . 

137 



Tunis____ 

July ^^-ll. 

1 1 



Turkey: 





Constantinople. 

May n-19. 


2 


Union of South Africa. 

Ai»r. 1-30_ ... 



Cases, 55, deaths, 8, native In 

Cape Province.. 

Apr. 1 June 1«- 

42 

5 

EiiMpcans, 2. 

Albany District. 

1 June 5^ 11. 


1 

Outbreaks 

Kast London. 

! May 22-28. 

1 

1 

Do 

(lien (liey Distiict 

' May 1 7. 


i 


Qunibu District . 

! do. 



Do 

Nat Id. 

1 Apr 1-June 18. 

7 



Inipcndhle District... - 

liner) 11 .i 


1 

Do 

Orange Free Slate. 

i Api 1 May 28 .. 

a 

u. 


'I'ransvaal.. 

1 Apr 1-30. 

i 



Yugoslavia . 

1 May 1-31. . . . 

1 


j“, “I-"*. 

Chs''s, 4 


YELLOW FEVER 


Dahomey (Wc.st Africa) 



! 

In S>nan woman 

Porto Novo. 

i July 1. 

1 

1 1 

Gold Coast . 

Liberia. 

Apr 1 30-. 

8 

f) j 

’ 1 


Monrovia. 

May 29-July 8_ 

4 

It 1 
" 1 


Senegal___ 

May 27 .. 



('ases, 3. 

M’Uoiii 

May 27-Juiio 19_ 


.5 


Ouakfiin .. 

June 2-8. 

1 

1 


Tivaouanc. 

May 27-Juno s.. 

5 

5 



X 
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A STUDY OF THE POLLUTION AND NATURAL PURIFICATION 
OF THE ILLINOIS RIVER 

In pursuance of its policy in research investigations of stream pollu¬ 
tion and natural purification phenomena, the United States Public 
Health Si^rvice, in cooperation with the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
instituted a study of the Illinois River, the field work of which was 
carried out during the years 1921--22. Surveys were made to ascer¬ 
tain the sources and amounts of polluting materials discharged into 
the stream, hydrographic features of the river and its main tributaries 
were ascertained, and laboratory observations were made over a 
period of about a year to determine the chemical, bacteriological, 
and biological condition of the river water throughout the stream 
length. The report on these features of the study has just been iasued 
as Public Health Bulletin No. 171. 

The natural drainage area of the Illinois River, comprising a total 
of 28,344 square miles, ims been increased by the construction of the 
Chicago Drainage C^inal, through which the combined sewage of 
Chicago, with dilution water diverted from Lake Michigan, is dis¬ 
charged into the headwaters of the river. Of a total population on 
the watemhed of nearly 3,400,000, over 80 per cent, or approximately 
2,800,000, thus contribute sewage through the canal. Industrial 
waste pollution amounting, in terms of population equivalents, to 
about 67 per cent of the total of the watershed, originates from the 
same source. The volume of flow of the (Chicago Drainage Canal, 
averaging 8,650 second-feet during the peiiod of the field studies, 
amounted to over 30 per cent of the mean discharge of the river at a 
point 23 miles above its mouth. The proportionately large and 
relatively constant volume of water discharge^d into the headwaters 
of the river has the efi’ect of stabilizing its velocity of flow to a marked 
extent. 

For observing progressive changes in the chemical and bacterial 
content of the river water throughout the stream length, sampling 
stations were located at intervals not exceeding 26 milCvS apart, 
samples being collected and examined from each station three or six 
times each* week. The samples were examined at four laboratories 
located, respectively, at eloliet, Peoria, Beardstown, and Kampsville. 

54589*—27-1 (2139) 
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The observations, including those of turbidity, alkalinity, dissolved 
oxygon, oxygen demand, and bacteriological tests (including plate 
counts at 20® C. and 37® C. and B. coli index), were made on all 
individual samples collected. Sanitaiy chemical analyses, including 
oxygen consumed and nitrogen in its various fornivS, were made of 
composited samples preserved with sulphuric acid. From selected 
points, samples of river water and of bottom sediment were collected 
and examined regularly for plunk ton content. 

From the sanitary chemical analyses it is estimated that 7 to 8 
per cent of the water flowing into the Illinois River through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal is sewage, 93 to 92 per cent being dilution 
water. The total nitrogen content of the river water appears to 
remain fairly (*.onstant throughout the year. No nitrates appear to 
be produced above Peoria, especially in the summer. In general, the 
progressive changes observed in the nitrogenous constituents of the 
water were not suHici(‘ntly groat to be significant. The oxygen 
relationships, which provide a more sensitive index of conditions 
related to nuisance causation, will be discussed hi a latcu- report. 

The numbers of bae>teria in Illinois River W'ater and their progres¬ 
sive changes, which provide an extremely sensitive index of the sani¬ 
tary condition of the wuiter and of its rate of natural purification, 
were studied in considerable detail, both from the viewpoint stated 
and from that of (^oinparing the rates of bacterial change observed in 
this stream wdth those previously observed in the Ohio River, under 
various seasonal and other physical (‘onditions. 

These observations, continued throughout an entire year, have 
supplied sufficient information to permit evaluating the excessive 
bacterial pollution of the river by the w^astes of Chicago. The density 
of bacteria is reduced very rapidly in the upper reaches of the river 
and, progressing downstream, at slower rates until at Peoria the 
average numbers growing on agar seldom exceed 4,000 per c. c. in 
summer and 2,000 per c. c. in winter. Pollution contributed by the 
Peoria district again imposes a considerable bacterial load on the 
stream, likewise tending to diminish at subsequent dowmstroam 
points, until, at the mouth, the bacterial content of the Illinois 
compares quite favorably with that of the Mississippi River at the 
junction. 

The rates at wdiich the bac^teria decrease are dependent on seasonal 
temperatures, being much more rapid in summer than in winter. 
When necessary corrections are made for pollution added by trib¬ 
utaries and intermediate cities, these rates are quite well defined by 
the observational data and may be represented, in general, by 
smooth curves fitted to the observations and plotted witji respect to 
the time of flow elapsing between successive sampling points. Such 
curves, though having the same general characteristics as those 
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found to fit similar observations made on the Ohio River, are yet 
distinctive in that the initial rates of decrease are more precipitous 
as a rule. However, when the differences in initial bacterial con¬ 
centrations are taken into consideration and the curves adjusted for 
this condition, they are more nearly comparable. ^ 

Public Health Bulletin No. 171, containing the detailed report, 
may be purchased from the Superintendent op Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents per copy. 


SMALLPOX VACCINATION BY THE PRESSURE METHOD 
AT LEHIGH UNIVERSITY' 

As the result of a smallpox scare at Lehigh University in February, 
1924, a rule was adopted requiring every student who matriculated 
at the university to be vaccinated by the Students^ Health Service, 
unless he had been successfully vaccinated within the past three 
years. * ♦ ♦ 

In the fall of 1924 vaccination was offered but not required and 
the technique which we called ^'jennerian^^ was developed. This 
technique is practically that which was recommended b}" the United 
States Public Health Service and the Medical Department of the 
United States Army. * * ♦ 

In September, 1925, the university vaccination requirement be¬ 
came effec.tive, and it was necessary to vaccinate more than 1,000 
students. The jennerian technique had seemed satisfactory and this 
was followed in the majority of cases. ♦ ♦ * 

The results obtained during the scholastic year 1924-25 were 
discussed with the officials of the United States Public Health 
Service. Hero we encountered the natural criticism of the use of 
any dressing following vaccination. It was mainly to overcome this 
objection that we tried out, in a limited number of cases, the pres¬ 
sure^’ method suggested by Dr. J. P. Leake, surgeon, United States 
Public Health Service. Doctor Leake’s directions arc as follows: 

THE pressure TECHNIQUE 

A simple method is a shallow, tangential pricking of the cleansed but not 
irritated skin with a needle, through a drop of smallpox vaccine, covering an 
area not greater than one-eighth inch (3 mm,) in diameter. This gives little 
oliance of accidental infection, and the eruption is typical. The needle, which 
should be new, sharp, and sterile, is not thrust into the skin, but is held quite 
parallel with or tangential to it, with the forefinger and middle finger of the 
right hand above the needle and the thumb below, the needle pointing to the 

i Excerpts from a paper on “The Pressure Vaccination Technic," by Stanley Thomas, M. S., Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Bacteriology, Lehigh University, and R. C Bull, M. D., Director, Students’ Health 
Bervioe, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., published in, the Journal of the American Medical Aasocia* 
tlon, Vol. 88 , No. 24, June 11, Ue7, pp. 1879-1881. 
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operator’s left. The needle should bo crosswise of the arm, so that the thumb 
of the operator is not impeded by hitting the skin. Tho side of the noedlo point 
is then pressed into tho drop about tlxirty times within live seconds, the needle 
boiug lifted clear of tho skin each time. This rapid to and fro motion of lifling 
the needle and pressing it against the skin should be quite pcrr)endicnlar to the 
skin and iieedU^ and not in the din'd ion of the needle. In this way the elasticity 
of the skin will pull a fraction of an inch of the epidermis over the i)oint of the 
needle at each pressure so that the vaccine is carried into the deeper layer of 
epithelial cells where multiplication takes place mo.si easily. If the skin lias not 
been unduly rubbed in ck'ansing, and if the motion is entirely perpendicular to 
the needle, no signs of bleeding will occur and all evidence of tlic punctures will 
fade out in less than six hours. Immediately after the punctures have been 
made, the remaining virus is w iped off the skin with sterile gauze and the sleeve 
is imlled down, the wliole operation of puncturing and wiping taking less than 
10 seconds. Willi strong vaccine a single pressure not infrequently gives a 
“take.” Only six pricks or puueiures wore formerly advocated. Coiiqiarativc 
tests showed this to be inferior to the scratch method in the percentage of suc¬ 
cessful “takes.” By tho use of 30 pricks, this ditriculty has been overcome and 
the percentage of “takes” is as high as with anv other safe method. 

The disadvantages of this method, which it shares with some other methods, 
arc, first, tliat without demonstration and practice Du* technique of applying 
the proper pressure ma> not fiasily be ac(juired, and, second, that without due 
care an area larger than one-eighth inch (3 mm.j in diameter may lie covered 
by the insorlion. In regard to the first point, the dittieulty is usually that tho 
needle is not iires-^ed in the right direction outhat the pressure is not firm enough. 
Provided the needle is held quite tangential to the curve of the arm, and the 
direction of motion is quite jierpendicular to tho needle, it is difficult to make 
the rapid pressure too firmly. In regard to tho second point, motion from the 
wrist with tho arm held rigid is usually more accurate than whole-arm motion. 

The advantages of the iru'thod are its mildness and painlessness, the fact that 
it is more rapid than any other effective and safe method, tho fact that no control 
site is necessar>, since the evidence of trauma due to the operation has disap¬ 
peared before the first observation for an early reaction is made, and the fact 
that the virus is wiped oil immediately, so that the uselessness of a dressing is 
obvious to the person vaccinated. 

The foregoing method is Imowa by us as the pressure technique, 
and the fact that they were vaccinated by this method was noted 
on the meii^s vaccination record cards. As we had gotten very 
satisfactory results by our '^jennerian” technique we were loathe to 
depart from it and therefore used the new technique in the vac¬ 
cination of every tenth man only. 

It became apparent immediately that the pressure'^ technique 
had the practical advantage of saving considerable time. In the 
^^jennerian^* method the care necessary to avoid drawing blood, to 
make the degree of trauma the same in all three incisions, to rub 
m the virus, and to apply the dressing, took nearly 45 seconds for 
each man. By the ^‘pressure’’ technique a man was vaccinated 
and on his way in less than one-fourth of this time. Moreover, the 
obvious ease of the method from the point of view of both the 
operator and the person being vaccinated was apparent to those 
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vaccinated, and it was not unusual to have men standing in line ask 
to be vaccinated by what they called the “now method.” 

It was not until we tabulated the results of nearly a thousand 
vaccinations that we could draw a comparison of the efficacy of the 
“jennerian” and “pressure” methods. Table 1 shows the com¬ 
parative results obtained by these two different methods of vacci¬ 
nation. 

Table 1. —Comparative reettlis of “jennerian” and “presmre" methods of vacci¬ 
nation 



“Jennerian*' 

“Pressure” 

Total 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Immune reactions. 

576 

65.6 

71 

66.4 

647 

65.7 

Vaccinoid reactions. 

200 

22.8 

24 

22.4 

224 

22.7 

Vaccinias. ...., 

102 

11.6 

12 

11.2 

114 

11.6 

Total. 

878 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

m 

100.0 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Of the methods employed by us for vaccination against small¬ 
pox, the pressure technique has been shown to be as efficacious as 
any other in inducing vaccinias in susceptible persons. 

2. The pressure technique has the advantage of saving time in 
vaccinating a large number of persons in a short time. 

3. The pressure technique overcomes the objection to the use of 
a dressing following vaccination and makes the dressing or shield 
obviously unnecessary. 

4. The pressure method is more desirable from the point of view 
of the vaccinated person. 

From these results it is our intention to adopt the pressure tech¬ 
nique as the sole method of compulsory vaccination at Lehigh 
University. At the opening of college next September it will be 
necessary to vaccinate about 500 students. The time allowed in 
the schedules for the work is two hours. With sufficient clerks to 
make the records, two operators will easily accomplish this, using the 
pressure technique. 

(Editorial note. —^The pressure technique was demonstrated by 
Doctor Leake, as part of the scientific exhibit of the United States 
Public Health Service, at the meetings of the American Medical 
Associatiqp, in Washington, D. C., May 16-20, 1927.) 
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REGISTRATION OF STILLBIRTHS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The British Ministry of Health has rorently issued a circular 
addressed to the local authorities calling attention to the births and 
deaths registration act of 1926, which went into effect July 1, 1927, 
especially to that part of the act which pertains to the registration of 
stillbij’ths. 

The act requires that, when a stillbirth is registered, the I’clatives 
giving information must either (1) deliver to the registrar of births 
and deaths a written certificate that the child was not born alive, 
signed by a registered medical practitioner or certified midwife who 
was in attendanc'c at the birth or who examined the l)ody of the 
infant; or (2) must make a declaration in the prescribed form to the 
effect tliat no registered medical practitioner or certified midwife 
was present or examined the body or that his or her certificate can 
not be obtained, and that the infant was not born alive. 

When such certificate is not obtainable and the ease is called to 
the attention of the local health authorities, tlie medical oflicer of 
health is instructed to investigate and inform the registrar. In view 
of the fact that it is undesirable to register stillbirths on the rela¬ 
tives^ declarations only, the local authorities are rec[uested to notify 
midwives of the importance of giving the relatives the ])rescril)ed 
certificate in every case in which they attend, if no such certificate 
was pro(uired from a registered medical practitioner. 

A stillborn infant may not be buried in a burial ground until a 
certificate of registration of the stillbirth has been obtained from the 
registrar. 

For the purposes of the act, stillbirtli is defined as follows: 

'‘Stillborn'' and kUhII apply to any child which has issued forth 

from its mother after the twenty-eighth v/eck of pregnancy and which did not at 
any time after being completely cxj^lled from its mother breathe or show any 
other signs of life. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE CLINIC AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 

At the opening of the next academic year at McGill University 
there will be established a new clinic in industrial medicine at the 
Montreal General Hospital under the direction of the faculty of 
medicine of McGill University, This clinic will serve as a training 
school for physicians in industry, take charge of industrial accidents 
and diseases, and will educate men to direct health services as well 
as to supervise the care of men in factories, department stores, and 
industries in general. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

. Garbage Collection. W. H. Taylor, Norfolk, Va. Seventh National Confer¬ 
ence, International Association of Street Sanitation Officials, January 10-11,1927, 
pp. 22-36. (Abstract by J. L. Robertson.) 

This article deals with the routing of collection equipment after a study of collec¬ 
tions liad been made. 

For collections the city is divided into two sections, and in each section collec¬ 
tions are regulated and supervised by foremen. Wagons or trailers, hauled by 
horses or mules, are used in the business sections, because of narrow streets; in 
other sections, collections are made by trucks and trailers. A system of spot¬ 
ting’^ trailers is used, and tractors are used to carry empties to designated pomts 
and pick-up loaded trailers. In some sections the collections of waste paper are 
made by specially built wagons. 

New 800-ton Incinerator for Los Angeles, Calif. Anon. Western Construction 
News, vol. 2, No. 7, April 10, 1927, pp. 51-52. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

An 800-ton Nye odorless garbage incinerator is under construction in Los 
Angeles. It will be used for unsalable rubbish. Garbage is now being sold for 
hog feed for 60 cents per ton, f, o. b. cars. Domestic non combustible refuse is 
also sold for recovery of tin and pressing scrap steel for sale to steel works. 
Various other materials such as bottles are sold, and all dead animals are sold to 
fertilizer works. The new plant wdll handle all unsold material. 

The 800-ton ciipacity is based on 24 hours’ operation. The total cost is $370,- 
000. Guaranteed capacity is 65 per cent by weight of garbage consisting of 
market refuse, and 35 per cent by weight of rubbish. Furnaces or retorts arc of 
the beehive type, with twm connected to a common flue and stack. Air for 
combustion is taken from a preheated duct paralleling the flue. 

The New Refuse Disposal Plant in Buffalo, N. T. Joseph H. Nichols. The 
American City, vol. 36, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 303-306. (Abstract by Charles 
R. Cox.) 

A 50()-ton Hcenan incinerator plant was placed in use recently in Buffalo. 
The building is constructed to allow the wagons and trucks to pass through the 
plant without turning. Two 33^-ton electric traveling cranes, equipped with 
2-cubic-yard clamshell buckets, transfer the refuse from the receiving bin to the 
cJiarging hoppers. The five Hecnan furnaces are fitted with grates having a 
dumping section. The ashe.s are dumped into the ash pits, from which they are 
removed to the ash tunnel by an attendant. The dust nuisance in the stoking 
room is thereby eliminated. Dead animals may be introduced into the combus¬ 
tion chamber through a door provided for the purpose. Forced draft of preheated 
air insures the maintenance of combustion temperatures of 1,800° F. 

International Health Yearbook, 1925. Report of the League of Nations 
Health Organization. Malaria. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Bulgaria .—There were 13 malarial districts in 1925, 14 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of which were noted to have malaria. Ninety-one thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-seven blood tests were made, 30 per cent of which gave positive re¬ 
sults. Population of the districts was 661,756. The deatli rate from malaria 
in the districts was 4 per 10,000. Anopheles maculipennis was observed in 96 
per cent of the cases. Twelve thousand liters of petroleum were used on stagnant 
waters. Next year petroleum will replaced by Paris green. Fflghteen hundred 
square meters of wire netting were used for protecting dwellings. Attempts to 
destroy mosquitoes in winter were made with poor results, due to lack of experience 
and propaganda. The morbidity among persons having taken quinine os a 
preventive measure was 8,6 per cent as compared with 28 per cent among other 
persons. 
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Italy ,—A tabic shows the number of deaths and the death rate i>er million from 
1887 to 1923. The maximum death rale is 710 per 1,000,000 population, for 
1887, and the minimum 57, for 1914. The figure for 1923 is 87, but there is 
apparently an increase over this in 1924, the figure not being given. 

The distribution of ipiininc is now being handled by the Provinces instead of 
the communes. The control of the trade in quinine and in various pharmaceu¬ 
tical remedies against malaria has been made more stringent. The suggestion 
that secondary alkaloids of eincliona bark be used in the treatment and prophy¬ 
laxis of malaria is under couHidoration. A survey of all Anopheles foci in the Prov¬ 
inces of Sicily’ and Sardinia is being undertaken. 

Netherlands ,—The destruction of larvae by paraffining the ditches has been 
carried out on a large scale at Alkmaar and Amsterdam. The Scientific Com¬ 
mission is of 11)0 opinion that this process is not to ])e recommended for low-lying 
country. The commission states that ils work was hindered by the sale of 
quinine pills and tablets by druggists, grocers, etc. 

Poland,— An investigation was made by the Stale Institute of Hygiene in 
certain places which were considered to be very malarious, in order to eolle(‘t data 
concerning the incidence of malaria. The investigation eoinprised the de¬ 
termination of tlie spleen rates and the detection of carriers of tin) malaria parasite. 
Out of 11,200 children examined, 9.47 per cent had enlarged spleen. Of 1,342 
blood fipecimens, 11.02 per cent were infected with phvsmodium vivax. 

Rumania. —During 1925 there wore 164,202 oases of malaria recorded. Ex- 
perimcnls to determine the efficacy of the alkaloids of (juinino have been carried 
out, as have also experiments with siovarsol. Increase noted in the practice 
of systematicalh^ administering preventive doses of quinine to the frontier guards 
and gendarmes of the malarial districts, particularly on the frontiers exposed to 
inundations. 

Union of Socialist Soviet RvpuUics .—The Russian Federal Republic has 124 
aiitiiualaria stations and the Ukraine 29. The Union purchased 75,000 kilo¬ 
grams of quinine, and the health organizations have published large quantities 
of popular literature on the subject of malaria. 

United States of North America .—Tlie only development re* ding to the prophy¬ 
laxis of malaria in 1925 is the increased use of fiuinine as a curative rather than a 
prophylactic measure. Tlie mo.st important development for combating malaria 
is the perfection of methods for the use of Paris green as a larvicidc. An improve¬ 
ment in oil-spraying apparatus w^as made by tJxe use of an air tank attached to the 
oil tank. An air pressure of 250 pounds can bo developed. 

The important activities of the individual States are: (1) The organization 
of county health units in the South and the development of interest by the 
county health officer in the malaria problem; (2) the improvement in the collec¬ 
tion of malaiia statistics. 

A New Means of Combating Anopheles in Italy: An Account of the Acclimati¬ 
zation and Progress of Gambusia. Dr. Maximus Sella. Extrait du Comptc 
Rendu du premier Congrds International du paiudisme. Romo, 1926, 16 pages. 

(Abstract by S. F. Hildebrand.) 

The author gives a review of the value of indigenous fishes as oradicators of 
mosquito larvae and concludes: “For my part I am perfectly convinced that there 
do not .exist any fishes of our own country (or probably in southern Europe) 
which can be employed efficaciously in the antimalaria fight.Then reference 
is made to the arrival of ‘‘some hundreds*^ of Uamhusiay in 1921, at Madrid^ 
Spain, which had been shipped from the United States (U. S. Fisheries Statioii» 
Edenton). The fish were placed in a pond near Madrid, and a year later this 
pond and the communicating streams were “crowded"' with Oambutia* Two 
or three hundred were then transferred to Italy, arriving in Rome in 1922. Theca 
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fijsh divided into four lots. They multiplied rapidly, and the following 
April the effects became evident, for ^*the Lago di Porto, wliich had boon 
swarming with mosquito larvae in previous years, now only rarely presentedi 
a specimen.” 

Gamhtma multiplied and invaded canals and other waters. It is reported that 
they have been liberally distributed over many parts of Italy, and they have 
been introduced from Italy directly, or indirectly, into (Germany, Russia, and 
Yugoslavia. The opinion is expressed that Gamhuf^in multiply more' rapidly in 
Italy than in the place of their origin—tlic ITiiHed Staler. 

The author says: “After four and three years, refipecti\*ly, from the time of 
importation of Gambusia in Spain and in Italy, \vc have to thank the United States 
for the precious gift which thc\ have made us, the value of which we no longer 
doubt.” TJie conclusions are that complete mosquito control is obtainable, 
if there is complete control of vegetation. Vertical vegetation leaves to 
hittiia tlu‘ possit)ility of coinplelc destruction. Horizontal vegetation often pre¬ 
vents complete ctjntrol. The relative degree of contnd in tlie presence of such 
vegetation, howe\er, depends on the number of fish j)rosont. In some extensive 
zones not a drop of petroleum has bemi used, \ et the mosqnit ck's have iK»cu reduced 
to a minimum this year (192.5), soniothiug never l>efore obtained ” 

A reduction in malaria ineidence also is reported. The author concludes: 
“The r{‘sults of this initial period warrant, tiu'rebmu t!ie aflinnation that, in 
Gamhnsra^ Italy acquired a now means for the reduction of the lar^'ac of the 

The Tsetse Fly-belt Area in the Nuba Mountains, Province of the Sudan. 

R. G. Archibald. Anaa/s of Tropical Medicine and FarasiUdifg^f, vol. 21, No. 1, 
March 25, 1927, pp. 39-43. (Abstract l)y A. H. Wieters ) 

The article briefly de.scrib(‘.s a tsetse-fly belt area in the Koalit Hills of the 
Nuba Mountains Province, which is the most northern isotpiC-fly belt in the 
Slid an. 

The infested area is very small, and to the .stmih aw \a^i areas free from Hies. 
Tlie fiy is not generally distributed in the hills. They appear to f>c independent 
of water and appaivntlv dcjiend upon the domestic stock for their main food 
fliipply. 

No cases of human trypano-somiasis have been ri'cordad from this district, 
although there is some tiypanosomc infection among tlie stock of the hills. 

Study of Effects of Disinfection of Sewage with Chlorine. Roy J. Morton, 
Unpublished thesis, Pnivci-sity of Harvard, June, 192G. 71 pages, typewritten 

manuscript, (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The literature on chlorine disinfection of sewage is reviewetl in this paper and 
certain topics are nniiforccd with experimental data, the results of w'hich are 
discussed in some detail. 

The nature of the process of chlorine disinfection is fii'st briefly described, after 
which tlie following subjects are taken up in order: (1) Disappearance of free 
chlorine in water and sewage; (2) methods of determining amounts of excess 
chlorine in sewage; (3) effect of chlorine in reducing the bacterial content of 
filowage; (4) effect of chlorination upon stability and nuisance from odor and flies; 
and (5) effect of chlorination upon the biochemical oxygon demand of sewage. 

The rate of disappearance of chlorine varies in different sewages and waters* 
A measure of the amount of excess chlorine present in a chlorinated effluent after 
a stated period of contact would therefore si>em to be advisable, because the 
effloieney of disinfection is dependent upon the amount of residual chlorine. 
Methods for determination of excess chlorine are discussed, but no entirely 
satisfactory procedure is available. 
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The amount of chlorine necessary for disinfection depends on many faetonSi 
such as season of year, nature of sewage, whether crude, clarified, fresh, or septid, 
etc. Generally the dose varies from about 3 to 18 p. p. m. For disinfection, a 
residual of 0.6 p. p. m. of chlorine after 30 to 60 minutes’ contact is required to 
effect a reduction of 90-99 per cent in the bacterial content. After the residual 
chlorine has disappeared or the effluent has been diluted, the bacterial content 
increases rapidly for from 24 to 72 hours and to a higher maximum than obtained 
in the untreated sewage. B, coli does not share in this increase to the same extent 
as the plate counts. 

Considerable stud^ was devoted to the effect of chlorination on the oxygen 
demand of sewage. In general, the results indicated that chlorination tended to 
reduce somewhat the 10-day oxygen demand. 

Observations of Sewage Disposal Plants in England. S. W. Freese. Proceed¬ 
ings of the Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, Texas Section, Southwest 
Water Works Association, pp. 349-352. (Abstract by Chester Cohen.) 

The plain sedimentation sprinkling filter method of sewage treatment plant 
appears to be the most standard type in England. The removal of the sludge 
with ‘‘fiddler scrapers” permits the disposal of the sludge onto the land or into 
separate sludge digestors. Where sprinkling filters arc used, the distribution is 
accomplished usually through traveling distributing pipes on square beds or 
rotating pipes on round beds. Since 1915 the activated sludge type for sewage 
purification has almost completely replaced all other types for new projects or 
additions to old plants. The different processes of activated sludge and bio¬ 
aeration or mechanical activation are explained, and examples of each are given, 
together with tlic operating and design problems that influence the design in 
different cases. 

The Sewage Treatment Works, Wichita Falls, Tex. Julian Montgomery. 
Proceedings of the Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, Texas Section, 
Southwest Water Works Association, pp. 294-297. (Abstract by Chester 
Cohen.) 

The sewage-treatment w'orks now being constructed at Wichita Falls consist 
of a river siphon, a pumj) station, screen and grit chamber, four Imhoff tanks, 
sludge drying beds, dosing tanks, trickling filters, and a final settling tank equipped 
with Dorr clarifier. The installation is designed to handle about 3,000,000 gallons 
of domestic sewage per day, which allows for liberal future increase in the present 
average How of 1,750,000 gallons per day. Three automatically controlled Wood 
trash pumps of one, tw’o, and three million gallons per day capacity, respectively^ 
are used. A 23-foot screen chamber, with movable bar screen spaced with one 
inch openings, is provided. The Imhoff tanks are designed to give a normal 
retention period of two hours, and the sludge digestion chamber is designed to 
allow 2 cubic feet of sludge capacity per person. An arrangement of perforated 
cast iron pipe for agitation of the sludge is provided in the digestion compartment, 
and a surface sprinkling arrangement to remove scum, grease, and trash from the 
settling chamber is part of the system. A gas vent area of 21.6 per cent of the 
total area has been provided, and the ratio between square feet of gas vent area 
and the cubic feet in the sludge digestion chamber is 0.013. Sludge drying bed 
area equals one square foot per three persons. The cycle on the sprinkling 
filter for average flow is expected to be four minutes and nine seconds, and the 
resting period nine minutes. Sprinkling filter beds will be 8 feet deep, and the 
doeing rate will be 2 m. g. per acre per day, or 4,000 contributing population per 
acre foot. The final settling tank provides a retention period of one hour, and 
settled sludge removed by the Dorr clarifier will be returned to the pump sump 
to be mixed with incoming sewage. 
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CHloriaatioa reduces foaming in Imhofif tanks. Chester Cohen. Engineenfig 
New»-Record, vol. 9K, No. 34, April 7, 3927, pp. 503-564. (Abstract by 
H. V. Pedersen.) 

'Ihis article descrilies the results of a mirnbcr of chlorine experiments made in 
connection with the sewage-treatment plant at Ijiifkin, Tox. The Irnhoff tanks 
at Lufkin had bec'ii foaming in an uncontrollable manner, and the hydrogen 
sulphide gases evolved had brought many complaints from nearby residents. 
In an effort to bring tJic action of the tanks under control, the State Department 
of Health of Texas, in cooperation with the (Chlorine Institute of Now York 
City, ejzperimcntod with chlorino. Liquid chlorine at the rate of 20 p. p. m. 
was first applied to the influent of the tanks, with the rcisiilt that foaming wuis 
rcduccKl very rapidly. The chlorine dosage was then reduced to 0 p. p. m., with 
equally as good results. Finally it w'as decided that foaming could be prevented 
with a chlorine dosage of 3 p. p. m. applied during the period from 8 a. m. to 
6 p. JU. daily. 

In an efi'ort to reduce the cost., lime was applied to the sludge and scum in the 
vents. This experiment failed. Aii attempt was also made to ajqdy liquid chlo¬ 
rine direct to the tank througli the gas vent.s, but this experiment also failed. 
Prechlorination of tlie raw influent scM^ms to he the chief fador of success. 

The experiments jiroved that foaming in Iinlioff tanks can be prevented by 
precliloriiuition without afl’ecting the final results of llie i>lant. Odors from 
hydrogen sulpliide gas around both tank and filter can also l>e greallv reduced to 
nominal cos! b\ prechlorination. 

Milk for Health and Wealth. K. G. Upton. Pamphlet. (A discussion of the 
proper methods of milk ]> oduction as reipiirtMl b\ the milk ordinance of the 
City of Nac<»gdoches, 7>x.) 25 pages. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

This pamphlet is a running siu’ies of questions and answtu's having as a basis 
the United States Public Health Service standard milk ordinance. It is w'ell 
prepared and uiuiuostionably will hold the att-ention w’hen used in an educational 
program. 

Report of the United States Public Health Service on the Montreal Typhoid 
Fever Situation. Mimeographed report.' 16 pages and 2 charts. (Abstract 
by Arthur P. Miller.) 

As the result of a comprelioiisive 11-day survey of the Montreal typhoid fever 
situation, the board of officers, comprised of three surgeons and one sanitary 
engineer, coneludod their report with the following: (1) The typhoid fever 
epidemic in Montreal, Canada, since February’’ 15, 1927, was beyond reasonable 
doubt caused by infection distributed in the output of milk from tlic plant of the 
Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd) in that city; (2) though contri})iiU)ry infection may 
have been introduced into the milk at one or more of the four stations or wdthin 
the ]>lant in Montreal, the preponderance of ovidencti is that the bulk of the 
infection was introtiuced into tlie milk at the farm soiuetvs and w'as enabled to 
multiply before the milk n'ached the city plant; (3) though it was barely possible 
for a very small proportion of w'hatevcr infection w,a.s in the milk to pa.ss through 
the Pasteurisation machine without being heated long enough and at a high 
enough temperature to be destnn'ed, the preponderance of evidence is that a 
very considerable proj)ortion of tho infected milk was passed through and dis¬ 
tributed from tho plant without being subject to Pasteurization treatment; 
(4) a large proportion of tho milk which at Uu? beginning of the epidemic was 
distributed through the plant of the Montreal Dairy Co. (Ltd.), and which is 
now presumably being distributed through other plaints or channels to consumers 
in Montreal and elsewdiere, is not now being officially controlled in such manner 

> Also published in Public Health Reports, vol. 42, No. 29, July 22,1927. 
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as to preclude its possible menace to the public health; (5) Montreal is not yet a 
comparatively safe city for visitors, who are likely to be susceptible to typhoid 
fever infection; (6) milk and milk products derived from sources within the gen¬ 
eral vicinity of Montreal do not appear to be produced or processed under satis¬ 
factory sanitary conditions nor under official health supervision approaching 
adequacy. 

Two recommendations were made as the final result of the investigation. 
They, were as follows: (1) That State and local health ofificials and other persons 
concerned be advised that Montreal is not now, from a typhoid fever standpoint, 
a comparatively safe city for tourists from the United States to visit and is not 
likely to be such for months to come, unless local health service in the city of 
Montreal and the vicinity thereof is promptly made much more nearly adequate 
than it now is; (2) that such steps as may be necessary be taken to encourage or 
bring about under proper official supervision radical improvement in sanitary 
conditions under which milk and milk products are produced, handled, or proc¬ 
essed in the city of Montreal or any other place in the Province of Quebec within 
a radius of 100 miles of the city of Montreal for export to the United States; 
and that such milk or milk products after reaching points to which shipped in 
this country and before being distributed to consumers be Pasteurized or other¬ 
wise processed under official supervision so as to bo rendered free from typhoid, 
tuberculosis, or any other infection likely to endanger human health. 


AMERICAN PUBUC HEALTH ASSOCIATION MEETS AT 
CINCINNATI, OCTOBER 17-21 

The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 17-21, 1927. 
The Ohio Society of Sanitarians and the Ohio Health Commissioners 
will hold their annual meetings in conjunction with the association 
meeting. 

Each of the nine sections of the association—laboratory, health 
officers, vital statistics, public health engineering, industrial hygiene, 
food and drugs, child hygiene, public health education, and public 
health nursing—will hold individual section meetings. In some 
instances two or more sections will combine for joint meetings. The 
topic for discussion at the forum session is, “Has prohibition pro¬ 
moted the public health?’' C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr. P. H., Yale Uni¬ 
versity, presiding. One session will be given to the discussion of 
mental hygiene from the standpoint of the home, the school, and 
the industrial field. An analysis will be made, by a specied com¬ 
mittee, of the health programs in operation in normal schools and 
colleges, and will be supplemented by constructive suggestions. 

The program for the health officers’ section is especially stroi^ 
this year. This section has tentatively planned five sessions, with a 
possible sixth session. Three of these sessions will be joint meetings 
with the public health nursing section, public health education 
section, end food and drugs section. 
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The laboratory section is planning four sessions, one of them a 
joint session with the food and drugs section. 

The vital statistics section is planning to devote its first session to 
a consideration of the reports of various coniniittees; the second 
session will bo devoted to a discussion of the situation in nonregistra¬ 
tion States; and the third session is to be devoted to miscellaneous 
vital statistics papers. 

The public health engineering and industrial hygiene sections are 
arranging for three sessions each. 

The food and drugs section has submitted a program for five ses¬ 
sions, two of whi(di arc to be joint sessions, ns noted nliove. 

The program for the child hygiene seelion is unique in its develop¬ 
ment. In each of its three sessions one subject will be ])resonted l)y a 
speaker who is making an exhaustive study of the subject assigned 
to him. The discussion in each session will dwell on tliis subject. 

The public licalth education and public health nursing sections 
are planning one session each in addition to the joint sessions in 
which they will participate. 

Five of the sectiojis are planning luuclieon and dinner meetings 
and there will l)e a special luncheon conference on venereal disease 
couti'ol. 

Six special se^sionsjiavc been planned for this year on the following 
topics: Prol)il)ition, health program institutions of higher learning, 
veiKM’oal disease control, mental hygiene, and preventive medicine 
and epidemiology. 

The general sessions will be limited to two this year. 

Dofiuite times for the various meetings liave not yet been assigned. 
The schedule, however, has tentatively been arranged as follows: 

Mondayy October 17 

Morning—Regi>tnilioii and certain related meetings. 

Afternoon—2 4 :10—Scientific sessions. 

Evening—Opening general seasion. 

Tuesday^ October 18 

Morning—9,30-12.30 - Scientific sessions. 

1-3.00—Luncheons and demonstrations. 

Afternoon—3-5.30—Scientific sessions. 

Evening—Dinner of Ohio Society of Sanitarians. 

Wednesday y October 19 

Morning—9.30-12.30—Scientific sessions. 

1.30-3—Luncheons and demonstrations. 

Afternoon—3-5.30—Scientific sessions. 

Evening—Second general session. 
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Thursdayt October 20 

Morning— 9.30-12.30—Scientific sessions. 

1-3—Luncheons and demonstrations. 

Afternoon—3- 5.30—Scientific sessions. 

Evening—Efitertainment provided by local committee. 

Friday^ October 21 

Morning—9.30--12.30—Scientific sessions. 

1.30—Luncheons and committee meetings. 

Railroads will grant the usual reduced rates to members and fellows 
of the association going to Cincinnati for the meeting. Application 
for reduced fare certificates and for information should be made to 
Homer N. Calver, executive secretary, American Public Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 

A List of Publications Issued Daring the Period April, 1926-June, 1927 

Below is printed a list of publications of the United States Public 
Health Service issued during the period Aprils ]926~fTune, 1927. 

The most important articles that appear each week in the Public 
Health Reports are reprinted in pamphlet foftn, making possible a 
wider and more economical distribution of articles that are of especial 
value and interest to public health workers and the general public. 

All of the publications listed below, except those marked with an 
asterisk C^), are available for free distribution and, as long as the 
supply lasts, may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. Those 
publications marked with an asterisk are not available for free dis¬ 
tribution, but may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
the prices noted. (No remittances should be sent to the Public Health 
Service.) 

Reprints from the Public Health Reports 

1070. Community responsibility of hospitals. By E. H. Lewinski-Corwin. 

April 2, 192(). 8 pages. 

1071. The iiublic health nurse. By J. G. Townsend. April 9, 1926. 12 pages. 

1072. Public Health Service publications. A list of publications issued during 

the period November, 1925-March, 1926. April 9, 1926. 4 pages. 

1D73. The relative incidence of typhoid fever in cities, towns, and country 
districts of a southern State. By Chas. N. Leach, and Kenneth F. 
Maxey. April 16, 1926. 6 pagcjs. 

1074. Whole-time county health officers, 1926. April 16, 1926. 5 pages. 

1075. Some publications suitable for general distribution. April 16, 1926. 

12 pages. 
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1076. A comparison of full-time and part-time county health units in Kansas, 

By Earle G. Brown, April 23, 1926. 4 pages. 

1077. The influence of vitamin deficiencies on susceptibility to certain poisons. 

By Maurice I. Smith, W. T. McClosky, and E. G. Hendrick. April 23, 
192G. 14 pages. 

1078. The intensive treatment for hay fever. By William Sciieppegrell. April 

30, 1926. 4 pages. 

1070. Extent of rural liealUi service in the Tuited States 1022-1926. By 
L. L. Lumsden. May 7, 1926. 12 pages. 

1080. The leprosy ])roblein in the United States, By O. E. Denney. May 14, 

1926. 8 pages. 

1081. Endemic goiter and intelligence. By Holicrt. Olesen and Mabel H. Fcr- 

nald. May 21, 1926. 16 pages. 

1082. Notes on the infliicnoe of temperature and humidity on oviposition and 

early lif(' of Anopheles. By Bruce Mayne. Ma> 21, 1926. 5 pages. 

1083. A note on an expeninental pcllagralike condition in tlie Albino rat. By 

Joseiiii (h)l(lb('rg(T and K. D. Lilli(‘. Mav 28, 1926. f) {>iigcs. 

1084. A distinctive test for cysteine. By M. X. Sullivan. May 28, 1020. 

28 page.s. 

lOSo. Sludies on the eti^Aogy of epidemic encephalitis. I. The streptococcus. 

Bv Alice* C. lAaOrt and Waller FiTcnnan. Juno 4, 1926. 21 pages 

1080. Besults of Dick tests rancU* on different gtoups. Bv H. K. Dyer, W, P, 
Gaton, and B. T. Sockrider June 11, 1920. H pages. 

1087. (Jinical observations on eiKlenii(‘ typhus (Biill’s distuise) in southern 
United Slates. By kennetii F. Maxey. June 18. 1926. 8 ])ag(‘s. 

loss. Destroving engorg(‘d Anuphek.s as a malaria-control mcasuri*. By J. A. 
be rrince. June 18, 1926 6 pages. 

1089. Aggiiltination, cross agghitination, and agglutinin al sorption in tularaemia. 

]^jy 1'idward FiMneis and Alice V. Evans. June* 25, 1926. 23 pages. 

1090. Six additional cases of laboratory infocticni of tularaemia in man. By 

B. B. Parker and K, H. Spencer. Julv 2, 1926. 14 page's. 

1091. A case* of tularaetuia in a laboratory worker. JW Bouis V. Dieter. July 

2, 1926 J pages. 

1092. Hcreditarv Iransjuission of tuhiraeijua infection In the wood tick, 

Dcrmaccnlor andnsoul Stile.-;. By B. 11. Parker and li. R. Spenc'er. 
July 9, 1926. 5 pages. 

1093. The susceptibilitv of the coyote {CauteS lestes) to tularaemia. By R. R. 

Parker and Edward Francis. July 9, 1926. 4 pages. 

1094. The so-called action of acid sodium phosphate in delaying the onset of 

fatigue. By Frederick B. Fliiin. Julv 16, 1926. 14 ])ages, 

1096. A state-wide* smallpox survey in Tennessee. By W. J, Breeding and E* 
A. Lane. July 23, 1026, 6 pages. 

1096. Benzol i)oisoiimg as an industrial hazard. Review of studies conducted 

in cooperation with the subcommittee on benzol of the committee on 
industrial poisoning of the National Safety Council. By Leonard 
Greenburg. July 2, 0, 23, 1926, 63 pages. 

1097. Report of the Committee on Uniform Standard Milk Ordinance. Con¬ 

ference of State and Territorial Health Officers. 1926. July 30, 1926. 
10 pages. 

1098. A national program for the unification of milk control. By Leslie C. 

Frank. July 30, 1926. 34 pages. 

1009. United States Public Health Service standard milk ordinance, modified 
as adopted by the Conference of State and Territorial Health Officers 
at Washington, D. C., May, 1926. July 30, 1926. 13 pages. 
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1100. Food poisoning from a streptococcus in cheese. By B. A. Linden, W. B. 

Turner, and Charles Thom. August 6, 1926. 6 pages. 

1101. Report of a survey to determine the malaria prevalence in the Okefonokee 

Swamp. By Bruce Mayne. August 6, X926. 8 pages. 

1102. Incidence of endemic thyroid enlargement in Connecticut, By Robert 

Olesen and Neil E. Taylor. August 13, 1926. 13 pages. 

1103. City health officers, 1926. Directory of those in cities of 10,000 or more 

population. August 13, 1926. 12 pages. 

1104. The influenza epidemic of 1926. A preliminary note on certain epidemio¬ 

logical indications. August 20, 1926. 16 pages. 

1105. Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Certain characteristics of blood virus. 

By R. 11, Spencer and R. R. Parker. August 27, 1926. 6 pages. 

1106. State and insular health authorities, 1926. Directory with data as to 

appropriations and publications. August 27, 1926. 22 pages. 

1107. Biological products. Establishments licensed for the propagation and 

sale of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products. September 3, 
1926. 5 pages. 

1108. Endemic goiter and physical development. I. Cincinnati school children. 

By Robert Olesen and Neil E. Taylor. September 3, 1926. 16 pages. 

1109. The radioactivity of natural waters. By W. D. CoUi!>s. Sepieml>er 10, 

1926. 4 pages. 

1110. The physiological effects of currents of very high fretpiencv (135,000,000 

to 8,300,000 cycles per second). By J. W. Schereschewsky. Sejv 
tember 10, 1926. 24 pages. 

nil. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence during 1925 in cities of over 100,000. 
September 17, 1926. 33 pages. 

1112. Public health in State constitutions. By James A. Tobey. September 

24, 1926. 4 pages. 

1113. A study of illness in a general population group. Hagerstown morbidity 

studies No. I: The method of study and general results. By Edgar 
Sydenstricker. September 24, 1926. 20 pages. 

1114. Experimental studies of water purification. I. Description of experimental 

water-purification plant. By Frederic J. Moss. II. Preliminary 
review of results of primary experiments. By H. W. Streeter. October 
1, 1926. 26 pages. 

1115. Report of an epidemic of glandular fever (infectious mononucleosis). 

By R. R. Spencer. October 8, 1926. 6 pages. 

1116. The reporting of notifiable diseases in a typical small city. Hagerstown 

morbidity studies No. II. By Edgar Sydenstricker. October 8, 1926. 
6 pages. 

1117. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence during 1925 in cities of 10,000 to 

100,000 population. October 15, 1926. 108 pages. 

1118. Cooperative rural health work of the Public Health Service in the fiscal 

year 1926. By L. L. Lumsden. October 22, 1926, 40 pages. 

1119. Endemic goiter and school absenteeism. By Robert Olesen and Neil E. 

Taylor. October 29, 1926. 10 pages. 

1120. Wliat the Government is doing for tuberculous persons. By Lucy Minni* 

gerode. October 29, 1926. 8 pages. 

1121. Malaria in the prairie-rice regions of Louisiana and Arkansas. By M. A. 

Barber, W. H. W. Komp, and T. B. Hayne. November 6, 1926. 22 
pages. 

1122. Pan American Conference of Ditectors of Health. November 12, 1926, 

8 pages. 
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1123. National Leper Home (Marine Hospital No. 66). Review of the more 

important activities during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. By 
O. E. Denney. November 12, 1926. 5 pages, 

1124. Organization of the health program of a university. By D. F. Smiley. 

November 19, 1926. 19 pages. 

1126. Distribution of endemic goiter in the United States as shown by thyroid 
surveys. By Robert (hesen. November 26, 1926. 13 pages. 

1126. Report of the committee on sanitary control in the development of ground- 

water supplies. November 26, 1920. 13 pages. 

1127. Health studies of negro children. I. Intelligence studies of negro children 

in Atlanta, Ga. By Virginia Taylor Graham. December 3, 1926. 25 
pages. 

1128. The work of the United States Public Health Service. December 10, 1926. 

28 pages. 

1129. The control of eoinmunic.able diseases. Report of the American Public 

Health Asso<'iation committee on standard regulations appointed in 
October, 1916, revised by the committee in October, 1926. December 17, 
1926. 35 pages. 

1130. An epidemiological .study of endemic tj'phus (BriU’s disease) in the south¬ 

eastern United States. With special reference to its mode of trans¬ 
mission. By Kenneth F. Max(;y. December 24, 1926 29 pag(*s. 

1131. Synthesis and indicator properties of some new sulfonphthaleins. By 

Barnett Cohen. December 31, 1926. 28 pages. , 

1132. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence in States, 1925. January 7, 1927. 

60 pages. 

1133. Epidemiological study of minor respiratory diseases. Progress report II: 

Based on records for families of medical officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Public Health Service and t»f members of several university faculties. 
By J. G. Townsend and Edgar Sydenstricker. January 14, 1927. 22 
)>agcs. 

1134. The extent of medical and hospital .service in a typical .small city. By 

Edgar Sydenstricker. January 14, 1927. 11 i)ages 

1135. Studies on the etiology of epidemic encephalitis. II. Virulent bacteria 

cultivated from .so-called herpetic and encephalitic viruses. By Alice C. 
Evans. January 21, 1927. 6 pages. 

1136. Sterilizing efficiency of arsphenamine, neoarsphenamine, and sulphar- 

sphenamine in experimental syphilis. By C^arl Voegtlin and H. A. 
Dyer. January 21, 1927. 11 pages. 

1137. Questions and answers on smallpox and vaccination. By J. P. Leake. 

January 28, 1927. 19 pages. 

1138. Some special features of the work of the Public Health Service. February 4 

and February 11, 1927. 77 pages. 

1139. Toxic effects of ethylene dibromide. By B. G. H. Thomas and W. P. 

Yant. February 11, 1927. 5 pages. 

1140. Paris green applied by airplane in the control of Anopheles production. 

By L. L. Williams, jr., and S. S. Cook. February 18, 1927. 5 pages. 

1141. Preparation and use of investigation forms. By V. L. Ellicott and Ellen 

Murphy Englcrt. February 18, 1927. 5 pages. 

1142. A 10-ycar record of absences from work on account of sickness and acci¬ 

dents. Experience of employees of the Edison Electric Illuminating 06, 
of Boston, 1915 to 1924, inclusive. By Dean K. Br\indage. February 
25, 1927. 22 pages. 

54089"—27-2 
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1143. Further studies on the relationship of endemic goiter to certain potential 

foci of infection. II. In Connecticut, By Robert Olcaen and Neil E. 
Taylor. March 4, 1927. 15 pages. 

1144. Standard milk ordinance rosulis in 14 Alabama towns. By LfCslie C. 

Frank, S. W. Welch, and C. A. Abele. March 11, 1927, 11 pages. 

1146. The orihotolidine reagent for free chlorine in water. By Emery J. Theri¬ 
ault. March 11, 1927, 6 pages. 

1146. The problem of fetal and neonatal death. By Blanche Sterling. March 18, 

1927. 35 pages. 

1147. Examination of food handlers. By M. James Fine. March 25, 1927. 6 

pages. 

1148. Endemic thyroid enlargement in Massachusetts. By Robert Olesen and 

Neil K. Taylor. March 25, 1927. 14 pages. 

1140. Ship fumigation determined by observed rodent infestation. By C. V. 
Akin and G. C. Sherrard. April 1, 1927. 8 pages. 

1150. Review of literature on the physiological effects of abnormal temperatures 

and humidities. By R. R. Sayers and Sara J. Davenport. April 8, 
1027. 63 pages. 

1151. Intradcrmal smallpox vaccination. A method for increasing the adminis¬ 

trative value of the immediate reaction of immunity. By John N. 
Force. April 15, 1927. 14 pages. 

1162. Arsphonainiiie-sodium thiosulphate treatment of experimental syphilis. 

, By Carl Vocgtlin and Helen A. Dyer. April 15, 1927. 8 pages. 

1153. Preliminary report of screening studies in Leflore County, Miss. By C. P, 

Cooglo. April 22, 1927. 12 pages. 

1154. Detinitions of Pasteurization and their enforcement. By Leslie C. Frank, 

Frederic J. Moss, and Peter E. LcFevre. April 29, 1027. 11 pages. 

1155. Extent of rural health service in the United States 1923-1927. By L. L. 

Lumsden. April 29, 1927. 12 pages. 

1156. A r6sum<5, with comments, of the available literature relating to posture. 

By Louis Schwartz. May 6, 1927, 30 pages. 

1157. A study of the i>ellagra-preventive action of the tomato, carrot, and ruta¬ 

baga turnip. By Joseph Goldbcrgcr and G. A. Wheeler. May 13, 1927. 

8 pagCKS. 

1158. lodizatiori of public water supplies for prevention of endemic goiter. By 

Robert Olesen, May 20, 1927. 13 pages. 

1159. Malaria among Mexican cotton pickers imported into Mississippi. By 

M. A. Barber and C. P. Coogle. May 20, 1927. 4 pages. 

1160. The public health organization of Denmark. By Thomas Parran, Jr. 

May 27, 1927. 38 pages. 

1161. The food of anopheline larvae—Food organisms in i)ure culture. By M. A. 

Barber. June 3, 1927. 8 pages. 

1162. Drinking water coolers on common carriers. By Arthur P, Miller. June 

10, 1927. 8 pages. 

1163. The age curve of illness—Hagerstown morbidity studies No. IV. By 

Edgar Sydenstricker, June 10, 1927. 12 pages. 

1164. Whole-time county health officers, 1927. Juno 10,1927. 6 pages. 

1165. Rocont developments in sewage chlorination. By L. H. Enslow. June 17> 

1927. 18 pages. 

1166. The spleen rate as a measure of malaria prevalence in the United States. 

By C. P. Coogle. Jupc 24, 1927.^ 6 pages. 

1167. A comparison of the incidence of illness and death—Hagerstown morbidity 

studies No. V. By Edgar Sydenstricker. June 24,1927. 13 pages. 
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Supplements to the Public Health Reports 

64* Studies on oxidation reduction. IX. A poteniiometric aiifl spectrophoto- 
metric study of meriquinoncs of the p-plienylene diamine and the benzidine 
scries. By W. Mansfield Clark, Barnett Cohen, and H. D. Gibbs. 1926. 
61 pages. 

55. Studies on oxidation reduction. X, Redaction potentials in cell suspensions. 

By R. K. Carman, Barnett Cohen, and W. Manstield Clark. 1926. 
34 pages. 

56. Court decisions relating to public health. Digest of decisions abstracted and 

published currently in Public Health reports during the iieriofl 1919-1925. 
Prepared by William Fowler. 1926. 66 pages. 

57. Tuberculin: A report of a conference on its standardization. 1926. 51 

pages. 

5S. Sewage disposal for suburban and country homes. The septic tank and 
sanitary sewers. 1926. 41 pages. 

59. Public health laws aiul regulations adopted during 1925 Com])iled In Jason 
Waterman and William Fowler. 1927. 513 pages. 

00. 8mall]iox vaccination laws, regulations, and court decisions Prepareci by 
William Fowler. 1927. 74 pages. 

61. ♦Studi(\s on oxidation reduction XI. Potcntiometrie and spectroiihotomctric 

studies of Bindsehedler's gr<‘en and toluylene blut'. lU Max Phillips, W. 
Mansfield Clark, and Barnett Cohen. 1927. 36 pages. 

62. Further studies on the importance of milk and milk products as a factor in the 

causation of outlircaks of disease in the United States. 1^\ C3iarles .\rm- 
strong and Thomas Parran, Jr. 1927. HI jiages 

63. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence during 1926 in cities of over 100,000. 

1927. 35 pages. 

04. The notifiable diseases. Prevalence during 1926 in cities of 10,000 to 100,000 
liopulation. 1927. 87 pages. 

Public Health Bulletins 

157. Health liazards of brass foundries. I. Field investigations of the health 
hazards C)f the brass-foundry industry. II. Laboratory* studies relating 
to the pathology of lirass foundrymen's ague. By John Arthur Turner 
and L. R. Thompson. August, 1925. 75 jiage^. 

159. Studies in natural illumination in schoolrooms. A report on the observa¬ 

tions of daylight illumination of selected classrooms of different orienta¬ 
tion during the period of an entire school yt'ar. By Taliaferro Clark 
and Arthur F. Beal. January, 1926. 57 pag(5s. 

160. Transactions of the Sixth Annual Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, 

held at Louisville, Ky., April 25 and 27, 1925. January, 1926. 142 

pages. 

162. A health study of ten thousand male industrial workers. Statistical analysis 

of surveys in ten industries. By Rollo H. Britten and L. R. Thom])son. 
June, 1926. 170 pages. 

163. The use of tetraethyl lead gasoline in its relation to public health. Pre¬ 

pared by direction of the Surgeon General. Juno, 1926. 123 pages. 

164. Municipal health department practice for the year 1923, Based upon 

surveys of the 100 largest cities in the United States. Made by the 
-V United States Public Health Service in cooperation with the eunmnltje 
on administrative practice, American Public Health Association. July, 
1926. 782 pages. 
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165. Economic status and health, A review and study of the relevant mor¬ 

bidity and mortality data. By Schvyn D. Collins, September, 1920. 
74 pages. 

166. Eeport on municipal sanitary engineering practice in Great Britain. By 

H. W. Streeter. February, 1927. 56 pages. 

167. Transactions of the Twentv-fourlh Animal Conference of State and Terri¬ 

torial Health OjfficerB with the United States Public Health Service, 
held at Washington, D. C., May 24 and 25, 1926. February, 1927. 124 

po.ges. 

108. Studies upon leprosy. XLII, The plasma proteins in leprosy. By M. H. 
Neill and Margaret M. Dewar. XLIV. Observations on the amount of 
lipase in the l)lood serum of lepers. By M. H. Neill and Margaret M. 
Dewar. XLV. The synthesis of iododihydrochaulmoogric acid and its 
ethyl ester. By Arthur L. Dean, Richard Wroiishall, and G. Fujimoto. 
XLVI. The preparation of ,4-chaulmoogrylaminopheaylarsonic acid. By 
Margaret M. Dewar. XLVII. The preparation of chaulmoogryl alcohol. 
By Margaret M. Dewar. XLVIIT. Radium treatment of the nasal 
lesions of leprosy. By R. P. SaticUdge and M. II. Neill. Aiipendix: 
Protocol of lipase tests. April, 1027. 74 pages. 

169. Transactions of the Seventh Annual Conference of State Sanitary Ei»gi- 
neers, hold at Buffalo, N. Y., June 5 and 7, 1026. February, 1927. 
93 Images. 

Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins 

144. Digest of Comments on the Pharmacopceia of the United States of 
America and on the National Formulary for the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1922. By A. G. DuMe;s. April, 1926. 272 pages. 

*145. The nomenclature for man, the chimpanzee, the orang-utan, and the 
Barbary ape. By Ch, Warded Stiles and Mabellc B. Orleman. March, 
1927. 60 pages. 20 cents. 

*146, Compendium of the i)arn.sites of mosquitoes {Culicidw), By Alma Jane 
Speer. March, 1927, 36 pages. 10 cents. 

147. Experimental ijacterial and clicniical pollution of wells via ground water, 

and the factors involved. By C. W. Stiles, H. R. Crohurst, and 
Gordon E. Thomson. Report on the geology and ground water hydrol¬ 
ogy of the exiierimental area of the United States Public Health Service 
at Fort Caswell, N. C. By Norah Dowell Stearns. June, 1927. 168 

pages. 

148. Key catalogue of the enistacea and arachnoids of importance in public 

health. By C. W. Stiles and Albert Hassail. April, 1927. 289 pages. 

Annual Report 

Annual report of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service 
for the fiscal year 1926. 330 pages. Cloth. 

Miscellaneous Publications 

11. Official list of commissioned and other officers of the United States Public 
Health Service; also list of United States marine hospitals, quarantine, 
immigration, and relief stations and quarantine vessels. July 1, 1926. 
71 pages. Paper. 
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Uttnumbered Publications 

Report of the committee on cross connections. Conference of State sanitary 
engineers. Excerpt from Public Health Bulletin No. 169-~Transactions of the 
Seventh Annual Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, 1926. 8 pages. 
Report of the joint committee on swimming pools and bathing places. Con¬ 
ference of State sanitary engineers. Excerpt from Public Health Bulletin 
No. 169—Transactions of the Seventh Annual Conference of State Sanitary 
Engineers, 1926. 20 pages. 

The United States Public Health Service. What does it do for me? Issued for 
distribution at the National Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1926. 
8 pages. 

♦National negro health week program. This pamphlet is published annually, 
usually about the middle of March, for community leaders in an effort to 
suggest ways and means by which interested individuals and organizations 
may be organized for a concerted and effective attack upon the community's 
disease })robleins. 1027. 16 pages. (Out of print.) 

♦National negro health week poster. 1927. In colors. (Out of print.) 

Venereal Disease Publications 

BULLETINS 

Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 83. Pamphlet. You and your boy. 4 pages. 
Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 84. Catalogue of educational material. 20 
pages. 

Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 85. Pamphlet. Where away? 16 pages. 
Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 86. Sex education—A symposium for educa¬ 
tors. 58 pagCvS. 

KEPKINTS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS RELATING TO VENEREAL DISEASE 

857. The curative action of snlpharsphcnaininc in experimental syphilis. 
By Carl Voegtlin, C. Armstrong, and Helen Dyer. August 10, 1923. 
4 pages. 

1051. Reirioculation as a criterion of cure of experimental syphilis, with reference 
to arsphenamine, neoarsplicnamine, and sulpharsphenamiiic. By Carl 
Voegtlin and Helen A. Dyer. November 13, 1925. 9 pages. 

1136. Sterilizing efficiency of arsphenamine, neoarsphenainine, and sulphars- 
phenamine in experimental syphilis. By Carl Voegtlin and Helen A. 
Dyer. January 21, 1927. 11 pages. 

1152. Arsphenamine-sodium thiosulphate treatment of experimental syphilis. 
By Carl Voegtlin and Helen A. Dyer. April 15, 1927. 8 pages. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 13, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial msurance companies 
for week ended August IS, 1927, and corresponding week of 192d. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, August 17, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Aug. 13, 1927 week 1926 

Policies in force...^8, 176, 376 65, 073, 227 

Number of death claims--- 10, 588 10, 561 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 1 8. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain lar^e cities of the United States during the week 
ejided August 13, 19^7, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison ivith 
corresponding u^ck of 1926. (From the Weekly Health Index, August 17, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, DepaHmenl of Commerce) 


City 


Total (67 fities) - 


Akron. 

Albany». 

Atlanta. 

White. 

Colored. 

Baltimore»- 

White. 

Colored. 

Birmingham- 

White. 

(■'olored _ 

Boston. 

Bridge {virt. 

Buffalo.--. 

Cambridge. 

Camden... .. 

Canton.. 

Chicago *.. 

Cindunati. 

Cleveland. 

Columhus. 

Dallab, . 

Whit^'. 

(.’oloreil. 

Dayton.. 

Deiner . 

Des Moines. 

Detroit . 

Duluth . 

El Base. 

Erie. 

Fall Biver *. 

Flint.. 

Fort Worth. 

WbiU». 

Coloroti. .. 

Grand Huidds. 

Houston. 

While-. 

CoJored,.... 

Indianapolis. 

White . 

Colored_ 

Jersey City. 

Kanses City, Kaiis. 

White. 

Colorwi.. 

Kansas (Mty, Mo.-. 

Knoxville. 

White_ 

Colored.. 

Los Angjeles. 

Louisvil^.. 

White. 

Colored. 

. 


Colored. 

Milwaukee.. 


Ntsbyiile K 
Wljiio.... 
Coknied... 
Kow Bedford. 
New Haven.- 


See footnotes at bottom of tablo. 



Week ended Aug. 
13, 1937 

Annual 
death 
rate ner 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug 13, 
1927 4 

*54 


Totil 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

1,060 
(Of re¬ 
sponding 
week 
1920 

Week 
ended 
Aug. 13, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 


10 5 

<10 6 

602 

•>782 


;io 



3 

3 

32 


26 

11 3 

7 9 

4 

4 

83 


42 



6 

10 






2 

4 



19 

(«» 


4 

6 



172 

11 0 

12.6 

29 

41 

90 


119 


11 0 

20 

26 

77 



Cl 

18.0 

9 

15 

140 


r.H 

14 1 

IS 5 

8 

10 



23 


13 9 

2 

0 



35 

(*) 

25, S 

0 

4 



171 

11 2 

12 0 

21 

30 

59 





2 

7 

37 


120 1 114 

10 7 

7 

13 

29 



{* 7 

9 0 

2 

3 

30 


22 

H (> 

13 1 

2 

7 

34 

!7 

7 8 

9 0 

6 

5 

0 

1 62S 

10.6 

8.5 

70 

61 

61 

...1 124 

ir* 7 

17 1 

14 

19 

87 

... 

1.V) 

8 2 

9 4 

17 

25 

45 

.. 

66 

12 2 

12.4 

4 

4 

37 

; 46 

11 5 

U 1 

K 

n 


8i> 


11 0 

7 

H 


... 

7 

C» 

34 8 

1 

3 



30 

8 7 

9.7 

5 

0 

82 

. -1 78 

13 1 

12.8 

12 

6 


! 22 

V 7 

6 8 

1 

2 

17 


232 

9, I 

lU 5 

45 1 :4H 

71 


21 

9 5 

, 9 7 

6 

0 

129 


2S 

12.8 

1 11.0 

1 . 


(> 



IH 


4 

4 

78 


16 

7. 1 

8 4 

3 

6 

1 53 


20 

7.3 

0.1 

0 

3 

; 98 


.!.*> 

11 1 

7 9 

6 1 2 



:u) 


0.7 

5 

<■> 




(*) 

16 .5 

1 

6 



21 

6 0 

10.7 1 

3 

3 

1 44 


■M) 



8 


1 


57 


1 

7 

3 



23 

- ... 

o 


I 

2 



86 

12 0 

n2\ 


19 

55 

__ 

73 


12.6 

5 

17 

4.5 


13 

C) 

17 8 

2 

2 

122 


64 

10.4 

8.5 

6 

8 

45 


25 

n.i 

12 5 

5 

4 

97 

.. 

10 


' 11 3 

4 

3 

80 


6 

C) 

1 17.8 

1 

1 

152 


83 

11 3 

, 13 8 

7 

12 



30 

15,3 

3 




24 



3 




6 



0 




222 

r . 

23 

17 

60 


77 

1^5 

10.6 

6 

13 

51 


62 


9.9 

6 

10 

58 


15 

(••) 

14 4 

0 

3 

0 


25 

11 8 

Q.5 

8 

4 

154 

,, 

VL 

0.0 

4.0 

2 

0 

03 


50 

14.6 

28.0 

2 

10 



23 

i 1H.8 

2 

0 



27 

(«) 

3(X6 

0 

4 



99 

9.7 

i 8.1 

12 

10 

55 


86 

10 1 

i 9.0 

9 

8 

51 


31 

11,7 

18.6 

1 

13 



17 


14 9 

1 

11 



14 

C) 

28.1 

0 

2 



32 

14.0 

10.5 

6 

a 

m 


13 

3.7 1 

&9 j 

1 

1 

H 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August IS, 19S7, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926 —Contimied 



Week ended Aug, 
13, lt?27 

Annual 
death 
rate jier 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1026 

Week 
ended 
Aug 13, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

w€5ek 

1926 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug. 13, 
1927 * 

New Orleans. 

145 

17.8 

17 8 

20 

19 


White ... 

OO 


14 1 

13 

9 


Colored. 

.55 

(«) 

28.2 

7 

10 

. 

New York . 

1,126 

9.8 

9 7 

104 

13H 

43 

Bronx Borough. .*. 

118 

6.6 

8.1 

7 

9 

22 

Brooklyn Borough . 

414 

9.5 

8.5 

.52 

.57 

.54 

Manhat 1 an Borough. 

4.5.3 

13.0 

12 8 

37 

,52 

43 

yiieens Borougli .. 

105 

6.8 

7.6 

7 

19 

30 

Hichmond Borough . 

36 

12 8 

10 6 

1 

1 

19 

Newark. N J. 

111 

12.4 

9. .3 

13 

9 

(14 

Oakland 

Oklahoma (’’Itv... 

3H 

35 

7.4 

11 0 

7 

8 

3 

2 

82 

Omaha-,. .. 

67 

13.6 

9 7 


3 

78 

Paterson.. 

37 

VA 4 

10 9 

2 

4 

:^.5 

Philadeiiihia... 

350 

9 0 

9 9 

39 

.53 

52 

Pittsburgh .... 

Portland, Ort‘g. 

128 

,51 

10.4 

10 (5 

27 

4 

16 

2 

94 

42 

Providence ... 


8 5 

9 .5 

2 

0 

17 

Hichmond ... 

50 

13.6 

15 2 

9 

10 

! 119 

White. 

31 


12 5 

6 

8 

! 121 

('olcireii. 

10 

(«) 

21.8 

3 

2 

1 114 

Uochestei . 

.57 

9.2 

10.2 

7 

9 

59 

St l>oui.s... 

108 

12 3 

1.3 7 

19 

22 


St Paul. . 

40 

8 3 

! 9 3 

2 

0 

1 

Salt Lake City * .. . 

18 

6 9 1 

9:8 

3 

(i 

1 46 

San Antonio .. 

57 

14 1 1 

10 2 

11 

8 


Sun Diego. 

35 

15 9 

18 0 

1 

4 I 

! 21 

Sun Francisco. 

134 

12 1 

1 9,9 

5 

1 f> 

31 

Schenectady. 

Seattle . .. 

n 

63 

6 2 I 

.5 0 

0 

1 

: 1 

3 

0 

10 

Somerville... 

11 

5 (i 

i li .5 

0 

A 

0 

Spokane . . 

20 

9 6 

! 12 4 

1 

1 

25 

Spnngfteld, Mass. 

Syracuse . 

30 

10 6 

6 H 

4 

2 

62 

41 

JO 9 

1 12 1 

t; 


77 

Tacoma . 

10 

4.9 

' 11 8 

0 

i 3 

0 

Toledo.-. 

.58 

9 9 

10 4 

2 

1 4 

19 

Trenton... 

27 

10. ;i 

12 1 

1 


17 

Washington, I). C. 

124 

12 0 

13 7 

10 

1 13 

58 

While... 

66 


10 2 

7 

7 

59 

Colored. .. 

58 

(•) 

24 2 

3 


55 

W’aterbury.. . .. 

13 



1 

2 

24 

Wilmington, Del—... 

29 

12.6 

i 10 1 

3 

1 

3 

74 

Worcester. 

46 

12.3 

13. 2 

.5 

12 

Yonkers... 

21 

; 9,2 

1 7.2 

1 

4 

2:1 

Yourigstown.. 

35 

10 3 

12 0 

3 

10 

42 


I Annual rate per 1,000 population. . . . 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Titles left blank are not in the rcKistratJon area for births. 

» Data for 00 cities. 

< Data for 02 cities. 

» Deaths for week ended Friday, Aug. 12,1027 , ..i, . , , n 

• In the cities for which deaths ore shown by color, the colored iwpulation in 1020 constituted the follow¬ 
ing iwcentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, Ifj; Birmingham, 30; 

14; Houston, 25, Indianaixilis, 11; Kansas City, Kaiis., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17, Memphis, 38, Nash¬ 
ville, 30; New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 




























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control diacatic iidthout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prullminarj and the figures are subject fo change when later return'? are received by 

the State health olTlcers 

Reports for Week Ended August 20» 1927 


MMiTnKiiiv f'ases 

Alabama..... 32 

Arizona.-.. . ... . 1 

Arkansas... . 2 

California.. f)5 

Colorado. 12 

ConneHicut . .. _ 15 

Florida. 9 

Georgia. 2^1 

Idaho. 3 

lUlnois. 74 

Indiana... 13 

lowa^ . 10 

Kansas.. y 

Louisiana. 20 

Maine. 5 

Maryland*. 23 

Massachusetts. Gl 

Michigan. to 

Minnesota. 20 

Mississippi. Ifi 

Missouri ... .. 21 

Montana. 5 

Nebraska. 5 

New Jersey. 50 

Now Mesico. 2 

New York * 41 

North Carolina. .. 5 j 

Oklahoma*... 7 

Oregon.-... 7 

Fennsylvenia-.- . 75 

Khode Island . g 

South Carolina. 25 

South Dakota. . .. 2 

Tennessee... 12 

Texas. 24 

TJtah *. 3 

Washington. 20 

West Virginia. 14 

Wisconsin. 16 


I Week ended Friday. 

* ExcUuivo Of New York Citv 

• Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


INHTENZA ('asos 

Alabama.. 17 

Arkansas_ H 

Cahfoinia . 3 

Connecticut. 1 

Florida ... .. \ 

0 <H)rgia .. 24 

Illinois. 5 

Indiana . 6 

Kansas. 1 

I/Otusianii. 13 

Maryland*. 5 

Massachusetts. 1 

Michigan. 1 

Minnesota. 2 

Missouri . 1 

Oklahoma*. 6 

Oregon . 6 

South (’arolma. 100 

Tennessee... 4 

Texa.s . 6 

West Virginia. 2 

W Ls(‘on sin.. 10 

MKANi.EA 

Alabama. J 6 

Arizona . 2 

California . 43 

("oloiwio . 1 

ConmK’ticut. 0 

Delaware. i 

Florida. 2 

Oeoigia. 13 

Illinois . 23 

Induiiitt.. 5 

Iowa * . 6 

Kansas . 18 

I^ouisiana. 1 

Maine. 8 

Maryland *. 15 


»Week ended Friday. 

3 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


( 2162 ) 
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Aoirust 20.192T 


MEASLES—continued Cases 

Massaclmsetts. 46 

Michigan... 23 

Minnesota. 5 

Missouri. 6 

Nebraska.- 1 

Now Jersey. 4 

New Mexico. 26 

Now York >... 

North Carolina. 183 

Okltthonin *. 34 

Oregon . 7 

PpnnsylvaTUft. 37 

Itlmde Inland... 1 

South Carolina..-.. . 40 

South Dakota. 2 

Tenne.sseo. 13 

Texas. 13 

Vtiih 1. 1 

VernionI _ 0 

VVaslnngfoM.. 20 

West Virginia-... _ __ .. 12 

Wisconsin . 88 

Wyoming-- - -. 3 

MKNlN^.Ot-.XerS MlNlNi.lTIS 

Alabama . 1 

(-’alifornin .. ... 4 

(’olorafhi_ 1 

Illinois . 9 

JowiC .-.. - 1 

Kansas. 1 

Mnr>lun(1' . 1 

Massachusetts. ... 2 

Michigan .. 1 

Minnesota .. . . .. 3 

Missouri . 2 

AlotiUna. 1 

New York 2. 2 

Oklahoma. 1 

Oregon _ r» 

T'tah • .. 1 

Washington. . 1 

West V’lrginia.. ._ 1 

Wlseoiisin... 4 

rnUOMYELITIS 

Alabama. 2 

Arizona. 4 

Arkansas. 1 

(California. 44 

Colorado. 1 

Connecticut. 17 

Georgia. 1 

Illinois. 16 

Indiana. 2 

Iowa t. 3 

Kansas. 10 

Louisiana. 2 

Maine. 1 

Maryland *. 1 

Massachusetts.. 38 

Michigan. 9 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 
’Exclusive oC Oklahoana OUy and Tulsa. 


i‘o LI 0 M YE LITIS —con ti iiuod Cases 

Minnesota. 1 

Mississippi. 1 

Missouri. 2 

Nebrask.a. 1 

New Jr'rscy... 22 

New Mexico... 8 

New York t.. 20 

OliioC..... C5 

Oklahoma^ . . 7 

Oregon .. yj 

Penii'^ylvania... 7 

Kbode Island. 1 

South t'arolina . 1 

South Dakota. 1 

Tcimeasee. 1 

Texas.. 15 

Utah ‘. 1 

Wa.shing<on-_ 1 

West \ irgiiiia . _ H 

Wiseonsin . 7 

SCAEIET IKYLll 

Alabama _ . . . .. 22 

Arbona..... . 4 

ArkanMS . .... . 4 

Califouua .... . . 48 

Colonnlo . 8 

Conneetiuut. 13 

Fieri f la. 1 

Georgia. 8 

Idaho. 3 

Illinois . 75 

Imliana.-. 36 

Iowa 1 ..-. 7 

Kunsi^ ... .-. 12 

Jamisiaiu ...-. 8 

Maine . 19 

MHiyland i.-. 11 

Maxsadiuselts. . 88 

Michigan . 5t 

Minnesota.. 40 

Mississippi-..-.. 0 

Missouri. 19 

Afontana .. 103 

Nebnvska .. 1 

New Jersey.. 34 

New’ Me\ieo_. 7 

New York 2.. 43 

North Carolina. 25 

Oklahoma * - 3 

Oregon .- 3 

Pennsylvania. - 70 

Hhode Island . 1 

South Carolina. 11 

South Dakota... 3 

Tenmssee.-. 9 

Texas.-. 13 

Utah 1. 6 

Vermont.—. 2 

Washington... 10 

West Virginia. 26 

Wisconsin . 46 


1 Week ended Friday. 

» Exclastro of New York City. 

» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
* Week ended Aug 23. 
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SMALLPOX Cases 

Alabama. 3 

Arkansas. 6 

California. 5 

Florida. 2 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 12 

Indiana. 23 

Iowa 1.- H 

Kansas. 3 

I/Ouisiana. 2 

Michigan. 11 

Mississippi. - 1 

Missouri. 5 

Now York *. h 

North Carolina.-. 10 

Oklahoma*. 5 

Oregon. 6 

South Carolina. 21 

South Dakota. 7 

Tennessee... 5 

Texas. 1 

Utah 1. 2 

Washington. - 13 

West Virginia. 4 

Wisconsin.-. S 

TYFIIUlD FEVKR 

Alabama. 88 

Arizona. 8 

California. 16 

Colorado. 8 

Connoeticul. 5 

Delaware. 6 


TTPHoiD rxvxa~-continued Cases 

Florida. 13 

Georgia. 83 

Illinois. 49 

Indiana. 10 

Iowa *. 5 

Kansas. 27 

Louisiana. 37 

Maine. 6 

Maryland ». 56 

M assachuaotts. 13 

Michigan. 19 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. 28 

Missouri. 32 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey . 15 

New Mexico. 12 

New York *. 11 

North Carolina. 55 

Oklahoma *. 97 

Oregon. 4 

Pennsylvania. 40 

Bhode Island. 2 

South (Carolina. 77 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 92 

Texas. 24 

Utah«. 1 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 9 

West Virginia. 42 

Wisconsin. 13 


J Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and T'lilsa. 


» Week ended Friday. 

> Exclusive of New York City. 

»Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended August 13, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 


District of Columbia. 


Cases 

13 


North Dakota. 

POLIO JIYEUTIS 

District of Columbia. 


SCARLET FEVER 

District of (-olumbia. 

North Dakota... 


District of Columbia. 
North Dakota. 


Cases 

1 


TYPHOID FEIER 


District of ('olumbia. 
North Dakota. 


POLIOMYELITIS IN OHIO 


The State Department of Public Health of Ohio reports cases of 
poliomyelitis in the State from July 10 to August 16, 1927, inclusive, 
as follows; 


Oinoinuati and vicinity. 16 

Cleveland Heights. 3 

Co^octon. 1 

Dayton. 1 

Dennison.. 3 

East Cleveland. 1 

Mmripn... 1 

Martins Ferry and vicinity. 31 

Struthers. 2 

Uhrichsvllle. 5 

Brown County... 3 

Coshocton County^.— 1 


Drake County. 1 

Hamilton County. I 

Jefferson County. 3 

Lucas County. 1 

Marlon County. 1 

Monroe County.* 2 

Portage County. 1 

Richland County. 1 

Scioto County.......- 2 

Trumbull County. I 

Tuscarawas County...' 4 

Wayne County. I 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The foUowluit summary of monthly State reports is publlshe<l weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week; 


State 

Menin' 

goooc- 

cus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Moa- 

Sl-S 

’ 

fl J 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

po.x 

Ty¬ 
phoid 
fever . 

May, im 











Arkansas. 

0 

11 

189 

223 

308 

94 

1 

21 

7 

74 

Janfi, 19^7 











Arkansii'^. 

1 

17 

02 

587 

204 

187 

D 

15 

23 

131 

Pennsylviinia. 

7 

645 



1, 865 

2 

2 

1,276 

2 

78 

July, im 







Arkansas. 

0 

8 

30 i 

620 

m 

3i« 

5 

9 . 

11 

111 

Tow .1 . 1 

2 

f.2 


... 

74 


1 

7:{ 

87 

14 

Massadmselts. I 

4 1 

1 2tU 

n 


1,023 

i ^ 

23 

643 

j 0 

;44 

Michigjin.. ' 


! 251 1 

5 


:j<ih 


7 

4:{5 

1 

50 

Nexv Jersey. I 

1 

304 ! 

4 i 

1 1 

82 


J2 

2mS 

0 

45 

'J’eimessee.. 

! 2 . 

54 i 

_ 

57 

465 

85 

" '211 


77 

1 55 

950 


May, 

Arkansas Cascss 

(’hickeu pox . (Ki 

Hookwoini dts<'w . 3 

Muniite-.. , ll.H 

Ophthalmia noonntorurn.. ... 7 

Trachom.i. 4 

Whooping cough. 222 

Jnnt, l^U7 

Chu-ken pox 

Arkansas. KK 

Pennsylvania.1,300 

Crerman 

Pennsylvania. 273 

Ilookw(Tm flL'ica'^e 

'\rkans.ih. 3 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

PcnnsyUanii---. IH 

Ijoprosy' 

Pennsylvania. 1 

LcthargK encephalitis 

Ppunsylvama. o 

Mumps; 

Arkansas. 112 

Pennsylvania .1,321 

Ophthalmia neonatomm. 

Arkansa;^.. 7 

Pennsylvania. 13 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Arkansas. 3 

Pucrjieral fever: 

Pennsylvania. 9 

Babies m man; 

Pennvsylvania. 1 

Scabies; 

Pennsylvania.. 18 

Tetanus- 

Pennsylvania. 9 

Trachoma: 

Arkansas. 1 

Pennsylvania. 1 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas. 222 

Pennsylvania. 


JiOv, 

Anthrax ('ases 

Massachusetts . 1 

('hu'kcn pox 

Arkan'«.ks. 52 

Iowa. .. 39 

Massachusetts. 423 

Michigan ... _ 380 

New Jersey. tOl 

Tennessee .. 28 

Dysentery 

Massttcbusetts 1 

New Jersey . 2 

Tennessee. . 140 

(l^man measi(*s 

Mass'aehnspffs „ 50 

New Jersey.. 20 

Hookworm disease 

Arkansas . 2 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Iowa . 1 

T„rad iwisoning' 

Massaeimsetts, .. 5 

New Jersi'y.. . .... 8 

l^-thargie em'ephalitis 

Mitssachusetls . . 6 

Michigan ... ... . 4 

Mumps 

Arkansvis. 74 

ioxva . 19 

Massachusetts .. 33S 

Michigan . 387 

Tennessei' . 22 

Opht halmia neoiml oruni 

ArknnssLS. 2 

M assaeh usett s. 110 

New Jersey . 3 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Arkansas . 1 

New Jersey. 4 

Tennessee. 14 

Rabies in man- 

TennrRS'^e . 6 
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July^ Continued 


Septic sore throat* Cases 

Massachusetts. 9 

Michigan. 3 

Tennessee. 3 

Tetanus: 

Iowa. 2 

Massachusetts. 3 

Trachoma* 

Arkansas. 6 

New Jersey. 1 


Jviyt i9jr7"~Contlnued 


Whooping cough: Cases 

Arkansas. 187 

Iowa. 96 

Massachusetts. 360 

Michigan. 676 

New Jersey. 593 

Tennessee. 246 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 93 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 30,550,000. The estimated population of the 87 
cities report-ing deaths is more than 29,850,000. The estimated ex¬ 
pectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 


Weeks ended August 6^ 1927^ and Aitgiist 7, 1926 



1927 

1926 

Estimated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Com reported 

Diphtheria 

43 States. 

934 

463 

1,319 

275 

199 

1,008 

303 

20:i 

;h 

1,043 

145 

282 

846 

455 

1,971 

399 

69 

021 

355 

291 

44 

1,247 

168 

324 


* 93 cities.-... 

607 

Measles 

42 States... 

93 cities ....... 


Poliomyelitis' 

44 States. 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States... 


93 Cities. . . .. 

261 

Smallpox: 

43 States ____ 

9J1 cities .-...-_____ 

41 

Typhoid fever. 

43 States.... 

93 cities. 

186 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

87 cities. .. ___-_ 
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Angn«t 26, 


City reports for week ended August 19^7 

The estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poiiomyehtis, scarlet fever, smallpot, and typhii^d 
fever is the result of nn attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of tho disease 
under consideration tliat may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of cpidomies. 
It Is based on reports to the Public* Health Service during tho past nine years It is in most instances 
the median numlx^r of cases reported in the corresponding \^ eek of the prccecJing years. When tho reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
ore excluded and the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases rcjiorted for the week during non- 
epidcmic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaimng the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usuitl trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compule the estimated exiieetaney. 


■ 


Chick¬ 
en pox, f 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


, Pneu¬ 
monia, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
Julyl, ! 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

10- 

poi ted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

porled 

Mumps, 

I cases 

1 re- 
, ported 

! 

NEW ENCLANP 










Maine: 










Portland. 

7.S.333 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Now llainpshiro. 










('"otieofd. 

22, rAt) 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

Manchester. 

83,097 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

Na.shua. 

29,723 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O' 0 

Vermoul' 







! 


Barre. 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 







1 


Boston .. 

779, 020 
128,993 

i 12 

31 

13 

0 

0 

33 

11 ! 

1 0 

Fall Uiver . 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

Springfield.. 

142,0ft5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 ! 

1 2 

Worcester. 

190,757 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Khodo Island. 








1 

Pawtucket. 

09,7fM) 
207,918 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i ^ 

0 

0 

Pro\ idence. 

0 

3 

3 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Connecticut. 









Bridgeport. 

(') 

0 

4! 

3 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford. 

100,197 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

New Haven. 

178,927 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 










Buffalo. _ 

.'i38,010 
5,873,356 

7 

11 

7 


0 

9 

9 

A 

New York. 

23 

112 

no 

2 

1 

17 

26 

57 

Rochester.. 

310,786 
182, tK)3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

\ 

3 

2 

Syracuse. 

7 

3 

0 


0 

21 

0 

3 

Now Jersey 







Camden. 

12S, 042 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark. 

452,513 

8 

6 

10 

1 

0 

2 

15 

6 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania* 






13 

24 


Philadelphia. 

1,979,304 

12 

35 

38 


^ 1 

14 

Pittsburgh. 

631,508 

3 

12 

13 

0 

1 0 

20 

6 

5 

Reading. 

112,707 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 


l 




i 




Oineinnati. 

409,333 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Clevelami. 

, 936,485 

12 

17 

20 

0 

0 

3 

17 

4 

Columbus. 

‘ 279,8;16 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Toledo. 

287,380 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Indiana: 







1 


Fort Wayne. 

' 97,846 

0 

1 

S 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Indianapolis. 

368,819 

1 

3 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

South Bend. 

I 80,091 

0 

0 

i 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Torre Haute. 

1 71,071 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Illinois: 





1 


21 


Chicago. 

2,995,239 

19 

40 

68 

3 

0 

0 

31 

Sprin^eld. 

Micmgan: 

Detroit. 

63,923 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1,245,824 

13 

30 

IS 

1 

0 

4 

11 

15 

Flint. 

130,316 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

3 

2 

Grand Rapids. 

153,698 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 J 

3 

1 

0 

> No estimate made. 
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Ciiv reports for week ended August 6, Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
Xuly 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en fKlX, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 
sles, i 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expoct- 

aui'y 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Wisconsin* 










Kenosha. 

60,891 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Madison. 

40,386 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Milwaukee. 

6(K), 192 

5 

9 

9 

0 

0 

20 

3 ! 

4 

Racine. 

f)7,707 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Superior. 

39,071 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 







j 



Minnesota. 










Duluth . 

110, .602 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

Minneapolis. 

42.6, 436 

16 

11 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

St Paul. 

216,001 

2 

10 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Iowa* 








1 


Davenport. 

62 460 

0 

0 

I 

0 


0 

0 


Dc’s Moines. 

141,441 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


SlOlL\ (^itv -_ 

76,411 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 



Waterloo. 

30,771 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri 


1 








Kansas (MIy. 

307,481 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8 

St. Joseph. 

78,342 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

1 

St Loiu.s. 

821,.643 

2 

19 

10 1 

0 

0 


13 


North Dakota 










Fargo. 

2 s 403 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cl rami Forks_ 

14, Ml 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota 









A berdeon _ .. 

i.6,0;«* 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


SioiLx Falls. 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Nebraska* 






! 



Lincoln. 

(0,941 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Omaha. 

211,708 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Kansas. 










Tojicka... 

66,411 


0 







Wichita. 

88,307 

i « 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


i 



i 





Delaware; 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland: 










Raltimorc--. 

796,296 

6 

11 

13 

2 i 

2 

4 

0 

10 

(’umberland. 

33,741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fiederick_. 

12,036 

! ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

District of Columbia* 










Washington. 

407,906 

3 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

i ® 

4 

Virginia* 








1 


Lynchburg.... 

30,395 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Norfolk.... 

0) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

Richmond. 

180,403 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Roanoke .. 

58,208 

•0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 










("harlcston. 

49,019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

0 

Wheeling. 

56,208 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

North (Carolina. 







1 



Raleigh. 

30,371 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Wilmington. 

37,061 


0 


1 





Winston-Salem. 

69,031 

0 

1 

1 

! 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

South Carolina. 










Charleston. 

73,125 

0 

0 

0 

1 

fl 

0 

0 

a 

Columbia_ 

41,225 

1 

0 

1 

0 


5 

0 


Greenville. 

27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia; 










Atlanta. 

0) 

1 

2 

3 

10 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Brunswick. 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah. 

93,134 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Florida: 










Miami _ 

69,754 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


St. Petersburg. 

26,847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tampa. 

94.743 

2 

0 

oi 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 


i No estimato made. 
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AugaBtSO, im 


Ckv rcporUi far veek ended Aupmt 6,19S7 —Continued 


l>iTl8iDii» Sl;ate, and 
. city 

Population 
July L 
l»25, 

estlmtited 


Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Mea- 

bles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

v^nicK- 
on pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

“•gS-Sg 

vj 5 

Cases ! 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

KAST SOt’TH I'KNTRAL 




i 






Kentucky* 










Covington. 

ns,309 

i 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ivouisvillo . 


0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

l>nn(»ssee: 



1 







Moniphis. 

174,533 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

2 

Niishvillc„. 

130.22(1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Alabama * 










Tbnnli^ham. 

205,070 

0 1 

o 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Mobile _ ... 

05,955 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery . 

40,481 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOXmi CENTRAL 


1 








ArkniiRiLs* 










Fori Smith . ' 

31,043 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock. 

71,210 

i i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Loiii-iiaiia 










New Orleans_ 

414. 403 

0 

4 

0 ! 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

8hre\‘eport . „ . 

57,857 

0 

0 

« i 

0 

0 j 

1 

1 

3 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City... 

0) 

0 

1 

2 

1 


0 

0 

4 

Texas: 










Dallas. 

101, 450 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Oalveston 

4S, 375 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

JlOUStOTl. . 

104, 954 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

3 

San \ntonio. 

lOH, ()G9 

0 

1 

8 

() 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

M0UNT\1N 










Montainr i 







, 



ibllinfs. 

17, 071 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

Great Falls. 

20. m\ 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Helena. 

12, 037 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Missoula-. 

12.(jOS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho j 






1 




lioise. 

23,042 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! ® 

0 

0 

C’olonido 


1 

1 






1 


Denxtor. ' 

280,011 

n ' 

9 

0 


1 

2 

2 ’ 

2 

Tiiohlo .. 

43,787 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

New Moxioo* 










Alhuqueniuo_ . 

21,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^! 

0 

Suit Lake City_ 

130,048 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

4 

Nevada 










Ileno.. 

12,665 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rAx:iFi{j 










Washington: 








i 


Snattki 

(1) 

1 

4 

0 

0 


32 

2 


Spokiine 

108,897 

4 

1 1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Ta(‘oina. 

104,455 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 

Oaii forma* 










Los Angeles. 

0) 

12 

20 

22 

0 

0 

9 

6 

12 

^lacramento. 

72, m 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

San Francisco_ 

557,580 

4 

11 

3 

0 

1 

9 

8 ^ 

4 


■ No esUmato made. 



































A«smit£6, 1927 2170 

Vily reports /or wee* ended Auyugt e, /927—Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


V' 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland . 
New Hampshire: 

Concord_ 

Manchester,.. 

Nash'ia.. 

Vengorii 

Biirrc. 

Massachusetts 

Boston.. 

Fall River_ 

Sprimdicld 
Vtorcchter 
Rhode Island 

}*aw tucket_ 

Ihovidenn'-- . 
Connecticui. 

Bndgepoit- 

Hartford _ 

New Hiiven„._ 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York- 

Buffalo. 

New York, 

Rochester. 

Syniciise__ 

New Jersey. 

(’anidiMi .j 

Newark . I 

Trenton. 

Penrisylviinui 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh- . 
Reading. 

EA.ST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


Ohio 

Cincinnati_ 

Cleveland 
C'oliinibiis 
Tole<lo. , .. 
Indiana- 

Fort \\ ayno-.- 
Indiaimpohs... 
South Bend.--. 
Terre Haute. . 
H lnoi,s. 

('hicaKo.,, - 

Pprinpfleld_ 

Michigan. 

Detroit. 

Flint.— 

Grand Hapirl.s, 
Wisconsin: 

Konosha. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee.... 

Kacinc.... 

' Superior. 

WlfST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul-. 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop. 

ing 

cough, 
1 cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

-causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re- 
portoti 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
1 expect¬ 
ancy 

Oases 

1 re- 
■ ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

■ Tul^er* 
culosis, 
. deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

; Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

1 re¬ 
ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Itt 

10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

19 

169 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

24 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

47 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

() 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

10 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

24 

fi i 

8 

0 

u 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

21 

121 

31 

40 

1 

0 

0 

1 «0 

33 

10 

2 

no 

1,114 

3 

2 

0 

0 

^ 1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

6 

66 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

43 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

16 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

51 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

31 

18 

17 

0 

1 

0 

32 

11 

8 

0 

i 34 

364 


2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

i 2 

2 

1 

1 

133 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

' 

0 

0 

10 

17 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 8 

3 

0 

0 

2 

in 

10 

8 

1 

0 

0 

11 

4 

2 

0 

31 

144 J 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

27 

62' 

A 

3 

1 

(‘ 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

13 

491 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

5 

09 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

27 

35 

0 

6 

0 

40 

5 

6 

0 

161 

675 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

10 

28 

24 

3 

0 

0 

25 

5 

1 

0 

00 

223 

3 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


8 

8 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

so 

102 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

12 

12 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

M 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

a 

0 

IE 

46 


»Ihahiumary tubcMoulosis only. 
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Alliu 4 26 « 


CUy repwi$ /or toeeh ended Auguet 6, iP^-^OBtlnued 


Bivlaloii, State, 
Idty 




Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid tover I 











Whoop* 


1 




Tuber- 




ini! J 

cough. 

Cases, 

1 

Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



esti- 

Oases 1 

esti* 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect* 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 


ancy 




ancy 




0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

2 

] 

0 

2 



0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


7 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

7 

6 

1 

26 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 

0 

] 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

.... ^ 

■ "o 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

« 

0 

» 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 « 

5 

0 

0 

0 

16 

D 

4 

0 

34 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 ' 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 . 

1 2 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

' 1 ! 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 ’ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Q 


0 




1 




1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 « 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

fl 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

> 0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

i 3 

5 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ll 

■ 0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

1 10 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

7 

5 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

16 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 3 

0 

0 


an 


WMT NORTH 
C*NT»AIr--OOn. 

Iowa; 

Davenport.... 
Des Moines.- 
Sioux rity..., 

Waterloo.. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 
St JobfU)h ... 

Ht Louis.. 

North Dakota 
Fargo . ... 
Grand Forks 
South Dakota 
Aberdw'n .... 
Siouv Fulls... 
Nebraska; 

Lincoln 
Omaha 
Kansas 
ToiH'ka 
WichiUi -. . 


SOITH AILANTK 

Delaware 

Wilmington,. 
Mar> land 

Baltimore .. 


District of Colnin- 
biu. 

Washington ., 
Virginia 

Lynchburg... 
Norfolk 
Richmond.... 
Roanoke ... 
West Vlrgliin 
('harlosTon .. 
Wheeling ... 
r'orth Oarohna 
Raleigh . ... 


South Carolina. 
Charleston ... 
Cnlumbia .... 

Greenville. 

Georgia- 

Atlanta.. 

Brunswick..,. 
Savannah .... 
Florida 

^ Miami.. 


/ Tampa, 


/*A8T SOUTH CKN- 
/ THAI. 


Kentucky: 

Covington.. 

Louisville,. 

Tennessee 

Memphis... 

Nashville... 

Alabama- 


Mobile. 


23 

31 

160 


6 

47 


17 

m 

10 

4 


09 

9 


13 

17 

17 

10 


22 

9 

3 

32 

4 
29 


54580“—27 - 3 
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CU^ teporitf for week ended Anifn^ d, i.9j0t—Ocmtlnued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 



Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 













Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



mg. 

cough, 

Deaths, 

oil 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


esti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 



ihated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

1C- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

exi«ct- 

ported 

ported 


expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


ancy 




ancy 





arEST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort Smith,,.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Little Rotk.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

1 

i 

0 

. 

Louisiana 












New Orleans . 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

6 

2 

3 

ICO 

Shreveport..,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

21 

Oklahoma* 












Oklahoma 












City. 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

28 

Texas 












Dallas . 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Gaheston. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

i 

0 

0 

13 

Houston. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

88 

Ban Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

41 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana* 












Hillings. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Great Falls-.-- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Iloleim . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho 












Boise. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 












Denver. 

8 

8 

2 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

13 

60 

Pueblo. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

New Mexico 












Albuquerque . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Utah 












Suit I-*ake (Mty, 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

a 

2 

2 

0 

20 ! 

37 

Nevada. 












Reuo.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

PACIFIC 










1 


Washington 








1 




Seattle. 

3 

3 

2 

1 



' 1 

2 


8 


^oknno. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

i 

.... .. 

0 

0 


8 


Tacoma. 

2 

1 

1 

1 1 

r’ ‘ 6 


0 

0 

0 

11 

17 

California* 












Los Angeles,.. 

7 

14 

4 

f 0 

0 

20 

4 

2 

0 

14 

231 

Sacramento.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2| 

San Francisco. 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 


2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

108 




! Menlngococ- 

Lethargic 


Poliomyelitis (luten- 




(US'meningitis 

encephalitis 


tile paraly 

sis) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases, 












esti- 






Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 










expect- 












ancy 



NEW ENGLAND 






■ 

l_ 


■ 


New Hampshire: 







■ 



HI 


Manchester.... 



0 


0 

0 

1 



0 


0 

Massachusetts 







Hi 



■1 


Boston . 



0 


0 

0 


HI 


1 


2 

Rhode Island 












Providence. 



0 


1 

0 


Kj 


m 

0 


0 

Connecticut 












Bridgeport. 


0 


0 

0 

0 

B] 


0 


0 

Hartfordv. 


. 

0 


0 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 





































2173 lldfr ^ 

ri0iKMrt$ ftjir toeek ended August 6, i^i^T-^ontinued 



Meningococ¬ 
cus meningitis 

Lethardc 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

moted 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

Deaths 

MIDDLK ATLANTir 










Now York- 










ButTalo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 2 

0 

New York. 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

, 19 

4 

New Jersey 










Newark. 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania 










Philadelphia. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

I 

EAST VOIITU CKNTHAL 

Ohio; 










(’’inimikUi . 

0 

1 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

, 4 

0 

Toledo . 

Indiana 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

i 

0! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Indianapolis... 

Ittinois 

0 

oj 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 1 

0 

* 

0 

(’hicftgo. 

Michr an 

f) 

8 

1 1 

“ 

0 

0 1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

1 

Dclioit . 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Flint ... i 

W i • 

0 

(J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

JVTvd s >11 . 

0 

0 

0 ! 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Milwaukee . 

1 

5 

0 1 


<1 

<) 

0 

1 

U 

rtapii'lh ... 

WE.HT NO.mi CKNTRM. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Minuc>-i( ta 










Minneapolis. 

Miss )U! 1 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas ( Jt>v.. 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

sol TII 

District of rnliiTnhirt 




1 






Washin .t n ..... 

Virginia 

0 

! 0 ! 
1 

1 

0 

‘ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Jticli noiii - ... . 

North (’anilina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10' 0 

1 t 

0 

0 

1 

Haiei.'h . 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

; i 

0 j 

0 

0 

South Carolina 






j 


0 


Charleston . 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

a 


0 

0 

Georgia 






1 

0 

0 


Atlanta ... 

1 

1 

0 

u 

4 

0 

Savannah * . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

u 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 






1 




Memphis . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

NashvUle . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

2 

() 1 

0 

0 

Alabama: 





1 




0 

Birmingham . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile» . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST soirrH central 

Arkansas: 





0 





Flirt ftmith 

0 


0 



0 

1 


Little Rock . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Louisiana: 




0 


1 


2 


New Orleans .«... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City -- - - 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Houston . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


> Rabies in man: Racine. Wis., 1 case ^ * 

* Typhus fever: Savannah, Oa,, 8 cases; Tampa, Fla.,4 cases; and Mobile, A.la., 1 case. 
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CUff nepcvris for iceek ended Au0Mt $, Ontinned» 



Mouingococ- 
ciis meningitis 

T^etharglc 

cneephdltis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Cases, 
cstl- , 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico- 

Albuquerque. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Utah* 

Salt Lake City.. 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 

California. 

Los Angeles. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

Sacramento. 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

8 

4 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended August 6, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended August 7, 1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggi’egate populations are shown in a separate table bcloAV. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ July 3 to August 6, 1937—Annual rates 
per lOOfiOO populationj compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1926^ 
DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

10, 

J926 

July 

July 

1", 

1920 

July 

16, 

1927 

July 

24, 

1920 

July 

26, 

1927 

1 July 
j 31, 
i 1926 

July 

30, 

1927 

Aug. 

1926 

Aug. 

6» 

1927 

101 cities. 

102 

121 

94 

114 

90 

*93 

80 

3 94 

78 

<79 

New England. 

57 

91 

78 

132 

33 

03 

40 

91 

40 

«69 

Middle Atlantic. 

120 

197 

101 

165 

109 

lOG 

103 

104 

88 

93 

East North CCentral.. 

106 

102 

110 

93 

98 j 

108 

83 

102 

KM 

80 

West North Central. 

93 

38 

107 

i .54 

95 

54 

85 

56 

52 

«43 

South Atlantic. 

65 

85 

32 

83 

34 ' 

T87 

20 

*•90 

43 

*67 

East South Central. 

5 

41 

21 

36 

10 1 

25 

21 

10 32 

10 

10 32 

West South Central. 

43 

50 

26 

71 

30 

» 129 

39 

»»73 

39 

92 

Mountain. 

118 

108 

109 

81 

64 

99 

91 

117 

118 

« 138 

Pacific. 

179 

I 

86 

1 

158 

113 

174 

65 

M8 

» 121 

102 

76 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per ij00,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as oX July 1,1026 and' 1927, respectively. 

2 Norfolk, Va., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included 

8 Greenville, S. C., Brunswick, Oa., Covington, Ky., Fort Smith, Ark., Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, 
Wash., not included. 

♦ Barre, Vt., New Haven, Conn., Topeka, Kans, Wilmington, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Brunswldr, 
iGa.» Covington, Ky , and Reno, Ncv., not included. 

»Barre, Vt., and New Haven, Conn., not included. 

0 Topeka, Kans., not included. 

7 Norfolk, Va., not included. 

8 Greenville, S. C., and Brunswick, Ga., not included. 

»Wilmington, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., and Brunswick, Qa., not included. 

» Covington, Ky., not included. 

11 Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

18 Reno, Nev., not included. 

18 Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. 
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Anranit 


Summary of weekly reporiH from cttien, July 3 to August 6, 1927—Annual rales 
per lOOjOOO population^ compared ^vith rates for the corresponding period of 
Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

10, 

1926 

July 

1^ 

July 

17, 

1926 

July 

10, 

1927 

July 

24, 

1926 

July 

23, 

1927 

July 

31, 

1920 

July 

:io, 

1927 

Aug. 

7, 

1926 

Aug. 

6, 

1927 

101 cities. 

ail 

190 

226 

156 

164 

a 109 

lOH 

® 58 

70 


New England. 

24r» 

299 

179 

241 

108 

ltl7 

83 

169 

83 

>92 

Middle Atlantic..-. 

"211 

1.54 

129 

122 

108 

92 

6:4 

46 

42 

43 

East North Central. 

4X1 

182 

412 

110 

279 

90 

191 

47 

113 

29 

West North Central. 

417 

93 

192 

105 

184 

48 

93 

40 

58 

•28 

South Atlantic. 

291 

277 

201 

221 

127 

7141 

114 

«70 

47 

•35 

East South Central. 

2H4 

76 

171 

61 

124 

26 

93 

10 49 

41 

WU 

West South Central. 

47 

113 

17 

105 

13 

56 

9 1 

11 52 

9; 

55 

Mountain... 

264 

135 

191 

171 

173 ' 

99 

1 12^*^ 1 

63 

137 

46 

Pacific... 

335 

.5:19 

327 

448 

212 

280 


» ' 05 

121 

144 


SC\RLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 citiesi. 

127 

99 

94 


82 

»64 

73 

• 63 

« 

•52 

New England............_ 

158 

174 

99 

130 1 

85 

100 

i 118 

107 

104 

•56 

Middle Atlantic. 

129 

123 

73 

91 j 

76 

,50 

.52 

39 

38 

36 

East North Ontral. 

145 

91 

119 

89 j 

89 

75 

84 

87 

79 

75 

West North Central. 

206 

91 

186 

71 ! 

127 

79 

143 

79 

101 

•59 

South Atlantic. 

63 

.54 

45 

66 

35 

Ml 

.34 

Ml 

39 

•28 

East South Central. 

52 

40 

52 

31 

93 

31 

62 

JO 43 

31 

1 W54 

West South Central. 

M 

42 

52 

39 

82 

11 47 

39 

JJ 26 

13 

25 

Mountain. 

55 

1 117 

91 

225 

64 

99 

36 

153 

64 

»129 

Pacific. 

121 

60 

1 

94 

' 50 

91 

92 

80 

»65 

83 

60 


SMALLPOX CASK RATES 


101 cities. 

7 

. 

16 

7 

1 

9 

6 

•10 

5 

>5 

8 

•6 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

1 

fij 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central. 

7 

15 

6 

17 

8 

13 

6 

9 

0 

9 

West North Central. 

28 

M 

26 

14 

14 

12 

4 

6 

U 

•0 

South Atlantic. 

» ! 

24 

6 1 

9 

6 

7 12 

2 

•4 

11 

•9 

East South Centnil.. 

0 1 

51 

5 i 

25 

10 

36 

21 

10 11 

16 

10 5 

West South Central. 

^ 1 

0 

13 

8 

13 

n 9 

4 

« 13 

13 

17 

Mountain. 

9 1 

45 

9 

36 

27 

117 

9 

27 

9 

Ills 

Pacific. 

24 

73 

21 

13 

8 

21 

32 

J310 

24 

21 


* Norfolk. Va., and Fort Smith, Ark., not IndudiHl. 

* Greenville. S. C., Brunswick, Ga„ Covington, Ky., Fort Smith, Ark,, Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, 
Wash., not included. 

< Barre, Vt., New Haven, Conn., Topeka, Kans., Wilmington, N. C., Greenville, S. 0., Brunswick, Ga., 
Covington. Ky., and Reno, Nev,, not included. 

* Barre, and New Haven. Conn., not included. 

«Topeka, Kans., not included. 

^ Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Greenville, 8. C., and Brunswick, Ga., not mcluded. 

* Wilmington, N. C., Greenville, S, C., and Brunswick, Ga., not included. 

10 Covington, Ky., not included. 

u Fort Smith, Ark., not mcluded. 

1* Reno, Nev., not included. 

» Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not Included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ July S to August —Annual rates 

per 100)000 popuhxtion) compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 —Coutinued 

TYPHOID FEVEtt CASE BATES 


Week ended— 


*• 

July 

10, 

1920 

July 

9* 

1927 

July 

17, 

192G 

July 

16, 

1927 

July 

July 

23, 

1927 

July 

31, 

1926 

July 

30, 

1927 

Aug. 

7, 

1920 

Aug. 

6, 

1927 

101 cities. 

13 

17 

22 

22 

18 

2 19 

30 

8 21 

28 

<26 

New England. 

9 

14 

12 

19 

9 

16 

14 

9 

12 

»8 

Middle Atlantic. 

7 

8 

11 

11 

9 

8 

23 

13 

19 

13 

East North Central. 

5 

5 

0 

8 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9 

West North Central. 

16 

10 

14 

16 

12 

14 

22 

16 

18 

<24 

South Atlantic. 

43 

34 

m 

43 

47 

760 

54 

8 37 

65 

«58 

East South Central. 

52 

1&3 

m 

163 

134 

122 

243 

10 124 

181 

»1&5 

West South Central. 

30 

21 

66 

7.6 

30 

n 47 

47 

1147 

43 

60 

Mountain. 

0 

18 

0 

27 

46 

27 

36 

72 

27 

»46 

Pacific. 

13 

10 

21 

8 

8 

10 

11 

1124 

29 

13 


INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


95 cities... 

4 

88 3 

4 

3 

3 

73 

2 

“3 

2 

*2 


New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

7 

1 

4 

■ 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

80 

1 


7 

3 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

West North Central. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 


0 

»2 

South Atlantic. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

72 

2 

•2 

4 

«6 


16 

15 

21 

5 

5 

15 

5 

»11 

0 

«>6 

L a ji9SI Im Vrll 411) i ^ 

4 


9 


9 

0 

22 

9 

4 

4 

Mountain. 

0 

■n 

9 

18 

9 

9 

0 


9 

W9 

Pacific. 

4 

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 

4 

3 

11 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities. 

67 

« 58 

60 

67 

54 

7 66 

48 

"49 

54 

H7 

New England. 

54 

60 

67 

56 

33 

6f) 

33 

49 




73 

64 

74 

61 

64 

59 

41 

56 



East North Central. 

65 

49 


45 

47 

65 


42 



West North Central. 

63 

54 

86 

31 


21 


17 



South Atlantic. 

72 

59 

55 

as 

67 

J 75 


*43 



East South Central. 

119 

82 

109 

66 

98 

46 

62 

»49 



West South Central. 

53 

«86 

79 


53 

05 

71 

86 



Mountain. 

36 

99 

36 

197 

64 

45 

55 

36 



Pacific. 

53 

65 

46 

97 

35 

72 

71 

79 




‘Norfolk, Va., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

3 Qre«*nvnie, 8 C., Brunswick, Ga., Covington, Ky., Fort Smith, Ark., Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, 
Wa.«?h., not included. 

* Barro, Vt.. New Haven, Conn , Topeka, Kans., Wilmington, N. C., Qreenvillo, S. C., Brunswick, Ga., 
Covington, Ky., and Reno, Nev , not included. 

« Barre, Vt , and New Haven. Conn., not included. 

»Tojieka, Kans , not indudocL 
•Norfolk, Va., not included. 

‘ Greenville, S C , and Brunswick, Ga., not included. 

® Wilmington, N. C., Oreonville, 8. C., and Brunswick, Ga, not included 
w (Covington, Ky., not included, 
w Reno, Nev , not included. 

w Seattle, Wash^ and Spokane, Wash., not Included, 
w San Antonio, Tex., not included. 

w Greenville, S. C., Brunswick, Ga., and Covington, Ky., not included 
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Anirnit 20. IMT 


Number of citiee included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1996 and 1997, respectively 



Number 
of cities 

Number 
of citi^ 

Ainrreffate nr 

1 

)nu1ation of 1 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

Qroup of cities 

cTtire reporting cases 


reporting 

cases 

reui^ting 

deaths 

1026 j 

1927 j 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 1 

05 

30.443,800 

30,966,700 

29,7H3,700 

30,295,900 



New England.... 

12 I 

12 

2,211,000 
10,467,000 
7.650,200 

2,245,900 
10,567,000 

2,211,000 

10,457,000 

2,245.900 
10,667,000 
7.810,600 
2,510,000 
2,835,700 
1,OZ1,500 
1,210,400 
580,000 
1,512,800 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

East North Central.. 

16 

16 

Ip 

7.810.600 

2.626.600 
2,878,100 
1,023,500 
1,24:1,300 

580,000 

7,650,200 

West North Central.. 

12 

% 585,500 

2,470,600 
2.757,700 

South Atlantic.... 

21 


2,79«, 500 ! 
1,008,300 1 
1,213,800 
572,100 I 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

1.008,300 

We^ South Central... 

8 

7 : 

1,181, .500 
572, 100 
1,47.5,300 

Mountain...... 

0 

0 

Pacific... 

6 

4 

1,046,400 ! 

1,991,700 

















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for uoeeTc ended July 23, 1927 .—The following report for the 
week ended July 23, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern Bureau of 
the health section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, located 
at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

I)0\ 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

I 

u 

Deaths 

a 

U 

Deaths 

i 

CO 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt- Port Said. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dutch East Indies' 

1 

1 






Arabia' Aden. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Surabaya. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Iraq. Basra *. 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Banjermasin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

British India: 







French Indo-C'hina* 







Bombay__ 


2 


i 10 

17 

10 ! 

Saigon and Cholon. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Ma(lra.s.. 


0 


! 35 

6 

0 

Tourane. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Calcutta. 


0 


11 

11 

8 

Haiphong. 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

1 0 

Basseui. 


, 7 


1 

0 

0 

Hong Kong. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rangoon. 


! 5 


0 

4 

! 2 

Manchuria M iikden.., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

V isngapatam.. -_ 


0 


0 

1 

1 

Kwantung Dturca. 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 0 

Siam. Bangkok.. 

"o* 

0 


0 

1 

0 

Japan. Nagasaki. 

1 ® 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

2 

0 


J Cholera is also reported at Mohanimerah 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no 
case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reportetl during the week: 


ARIA 

i4raWa.—Jeddah, Perim, 

Pcrjrta.—Hendor-Abbas, Bushire, Lingah. 

Ceylon (’olombo. 

Briiiah India -Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Tuticoriu, Negapatam, Moulinein. 

Portuffuese India. —Nova Ooa. 

Federated Malay Staln.—VoTt Swettonbam. 

Straits Settlements - Singapore, Ponang, 

DtUch East Indies —Batavw, Banjermasin, Pon- 
tianak, Semarang, Menado, Chenbon, Makassar, 
Balikpapau, Padang, Bcltiwan-Deli, Tarakan, 
Sabang. 

Sarawa k .--Kuching. 

British North Borneo.—Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Porttmuese 2’unof.—Dilly. 

PhiH^fic Islands.—Mmiln, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 

CAiwo.—Amoy, Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao. 

Macao 

i^ormosa.—Keelung, Takao. 

Chemulpo, Fusan. 


ASIA—continued 

Manchuria.—Yin^kow, Antung, Harbin, Chang¬ 
chun. 

Kwantung.—VoTt Arthur. 

Japan —Vokohama, Niigata, Shimonoseki, Mojl, 
T.wuga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, FremanilOt Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns. 

New Guinea.—-Fort Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Territory. —Rabaul and 
KokoiK). 

New ZroloTwI.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Sawoc.—Apia. 

New Caledonia.—Noumea. 

Fiji.Swva, 

HoMJflii.—Honolulu. 

Society /ilands.—Papeete. 

(2178) 
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AfBICA 

A^t'-Alexandrift, Saet. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Vort Sudan, Smikin. 
Eritrea.—HAass&m. 

French SomttWand.—DJibouti. 

Briiifth fhmaliland.—BQTlwm. 

Italian iS*oma{t2and.-~Mogadiscio. 

Zanzibar.— Zanlbar. 

HTf/iytt.—Mombasa. 

Tanganyika - l)ar-os-Halaam. 

Seyehcllcit,—Victoria. 


AFEiCA—contiaued 

Portvgum East ^l/rica.—Mozambiaae, Bella, 
Lourent;‘0-Mftrques. 

Vrmn of South AJrica - East London, Polt Blica- 
beth, ('ai>e Town, Durban 
AVtt/uon.—Saint Denis. 

Mauritius — Port Louis. 

Madagoficai —MajunRa, Tarn.itave, Diego-Suarez. 

AM £11104 

Panama.- Colon, Panama. 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from: 

Dutch East /ndfes.—Palernbnng, Samarinda. 

China —Canton. 

Union of Socmlist Sot if t Eepublicn.—Vladivostok, 

Belated information: 

Week endeil July 16: Kankal, 1 fatal cholera case. 

Movement of infected ships: 

Penang —The pilgrim ship Pclcus arrived from Jeddah on July 20 infected viith smalliiox. 

Other epidemiological information: 

The Sanitary Maritime and Quarantine Codncil of Egypt reports that, during the week ended Wednes 
day, July 27, 6,240 pilgrims arrived at El Tor from Yambo.s Noinfcctiou.sdisease occurred. The repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanitary Maritime and Quarantine Council reiiorts the occurrence in the liedjazof 7 
suiullpox cases and 4 deaths during the week ended July 16. 


BRAZIL 

Yellow iever—Recrudescence in Bahiaj Brazil — 1926» —Information 
received relative to yellow fever in Bahia, Brazil, in the year 1926, 
iiulicates that the cases which occurred in the city of Bahia were due 
to infection imported from the interior. Epidemic conditions were 
stated to have been averted by maintaining a low mosquito index. 

\Yater sni)ply, —During the year under report, tlie water supply 
was stated to have failed in many parts of the city of Bahia. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases—Week ended July 30^ 1927. —The Canadian 
Ministry of Health reports oases of certain ooinmunicable diseases 
from seven Provinces of Canada for the w^eek ended July 30, lr927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bnms- 

wlck 

1 

1 

Quebec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever _ _ * 



2 


2 



4 

Influenza 




2 

1 



3 

liAlhargir* AnpApbaliiiK 1 




I 

1 



2 

Smallpox___ 




J4 

2 

0 

7 

S2 

Typhoid fever _ 


2 

4G 

10 

z 1 

4 


05 
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Oommuniedbh diaeases — Ontario — Jtdy, 19IB7, (Comparative ).— 
During the month of July, 1927, communicable diseases were reported 
in the Province of Ontario as follows: 


Disease 

1927 

1026 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


Cerebrospinal meningitis..........._......_ 

2 

2 

6 

8 


550 


503 


Diphtheria.................. 

194 

18 

183 

14 

Dysentery_ _ 

2 



■RfySlpelflA_ _ 

2 



(WrinffhAn _ _ ___ __ 

130 


131 1 


German measles. ___...__ 

125 


150 j 


Influenza . .. __ _ 

2 

4 

10 

I/etbargic encephalitis___ 

3 

2 

5 i 

1 4 

Measles _ __ _i 

915 


1,955 

37 


Mumps_...._' 

112 

1 


Pellaorfl. . _ __ 

1.i‘ 


PnAiinKmia ^ . J . 1 

1 104 


137 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis)__ 

3 1 

! J 


Scarlet fever........1 

240 ' 

289 1 

1 3 

Septic sore throat.__....___......._ 

1 1 

1. 

Smallpox_.......-_-_ 

97 


11 


Syphilis .1 

89 

1.3 i 

118 I 


l^ttberculosis. 

135 

7rt ! 

177 

72 

Typhoid fever.i 

Whooping cough.......... 

84 

310 

i 

2 

0 

57 

825 

8 





Communicabh di-eeasee — Quebec — Weeh ended Auguet 13,1927. —The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended August 13,1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

OerebrniipfnAl tnAiiingftis____ 

1 

Measles_____..... 


Chicken ix)x _I...___ 

2 

Scarlet fever... 

33 

Diphtheria_........................ 

39 

Tu berculosis... 

73 

German measles_____ 

5 

Typhoid fever..... 

25 

Influenza .. 

1 

Whooping cough.. 

35 




IHHI 


Typhoid fever — Montreal—January 2-Avgust 6,1927. — The follow¬ 
ing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 



Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

2an. 8,1927. 

3 

1 

Apr an, IQ‘^ 

105 

23 

Jan. 15,1927. 

4 

3 

Afay 7,1927 ... 

106 

10 

Jan. 22,1927 . 

1 

2 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

10 

Jan. 29, 1927. 

3 

] 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

20 

A, 1927 ._ _ 

1 

0 

Mav 28^ 1927. 

353 

38 

Peb. 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

June 4, 1927_ 

239 

37 

Feb. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

June li, 1927 . 

128 

30 

Peb. 2a, 1927. 

1 

1 

June 18, 1927. 

86 

Mar 6, 1927. 

9 

1 

June 25,1927 . 

75 

23 

Mar 12, 1927. 

203 

4 

July 2.1927. 

66 

21 

Mar. 19, 1927. 

883 

14 

July 9, 1927. 

52 

10 

Mar. 26.1927. 

508 

22 

July 16, 1927. 

39 

4 

Apr, 2,1927.. 

649 

48 

July 23, 1927 .. 

22 

0 

Apr. 9.1927. . . 

386 

40 

July 30,1927... 

23 

10 

Apr. 16, 1927.i 

375 

38 

Aug. 6, 1927. 

16 

5 

Apr, 98, 1927_,_ 

125 

43 

A tig. 13, 1927__ 

20 

s 







CHILE 

Typhoid fever — Typhus fever — April 16-May SI, 1927. —During 
the period April 16 to May 31, 1927, 75 cases of typhoid fever with 
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8 dearie Were r^rted in the Republic of Chile. During the tome 

p^od 10 cases of typhus fever with 1 death were reported. ■ The 
occurrence was distributed as follows: ' 

Typhoid fever. Santiago (population, 553,498)—cases, 11. Val¬ 
paraiso (population, 182,422)—cases, 14; deaths, 2. Talca (pop¬ 
ulation, 36,079)—cases, 2. Antofagasta (population, 51,531)— 
2 cases. Curico (population, 15,879), 2 cases; and at Portreillos, 
with 12,000 population, 8 cases. In three cities of 15,000 population, 

9 cases with 1 death were reported, and in 10 cities of less than. 
10,000, 27 cases with 2 deaths. 

Typhus fever .—During the same period 10 cases of typhus fever 
with I death were reported, occurring as follows, according to 
locality: Antofagasta,!; LaCalera, 1; PuertoMontt, 1; Valparaiso, 
2; Santiago, 5 cases with 1 death. 

CUBA 

Communicahle diseases — Uahana — Judy, 1927 .—During the month 
of July, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Habana, 
Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ins 
iinoer 
treat¬ 
ment 
July 81, 
1927 

Chicken po^... 

2 1 



Diphtheria...... 

3 


3 

Filariasls. 


1 

I<eprosy. 

2 


15 

Miilnrift *. 

0! 

2 

55 

Measles....... 

21 


46 

Paratyphoid fever. 

1 


1 

Scarlet fovor.,*^... 

4 


2 

TYplwld fever *. 

72 

12 

218 





> Many of these casen from the interior 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Vital statistics, 1926 .—The following table shows the population 
of the important communes which contain the principal cities of the 
Dominican Republic, aS well as the total deaths in the year 1926, 
and the births. 


Communes 

Population 

Deaths 

Births 

Santo Dnmingo_^__________ 

49,177 

809 

276 

Barahona.. .> . __ __*_-_-_ 

12,908 

134 

La Vega______ 

68,606 

800 

2,340 

1,621 


50,057 

424 

Santiago __-_-____ 

84,380 

647 

8,551 

1,466 

385 

Puerto Plata _ _............____- 

33,141 

20,979 

236 


119 

flan Pedro de Macoria ____ 

33,139 

424 

B94 

La Romana ___-_—_——___ 

10,093 

243 

530 

Monte ChHati __—__ 

9,049 

47 

161 
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• During the year 1926 the following diseases are noted as important 
causes of the deaths, the total of which in that year throughout 
Bepublic was 8,387: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Typhoid favnr_^ 

220 

Rrofiohihia __ _ _ 

229 

>falarla. 

742 

Brnncho-pneiimonia___ 

102 

Influenza.. 

143 

Pneumonia... 

466 

Dysentery.. 

231 

Diseases of the stomach.._ 

387 

Tetanus.. 

434 

Diarrhea... 

1 158 

Tub^ulosis.. 

5B3 

Diseases of the liver_-_ 

143 

Syphilis. 

70 

Intestinal diseases__ 

317 

Heart disease... 

304 

Dropsy_____ 

! 479 






Water supply .—There is only one city in the Dominican Republic 
which has a municipal water supply provided by an aqueduct. 
That is the city of Barahona. An American corporation which 
operates a large sugar estate at Barahona has constructed an aque¬ 
duct which brings water from the near-by hills for the estate and also 
supplies the city of Barahona. In the city of Santo Domingo, the 
capital of the Republic, and in the other cities of the Republic, the 
water supply is dependent upon rain water which is collected in 
cisterns, usually on the roofs of houses or in old wells which are 
utilized during the dry season. A contract was let in October, 1926, 
and work is now being performed on the construction of an aque¬ 
duct and sewerage system for the city of Santo Domingo, the capital 
of the Republic. It is believed that this will not bo in operation for 
at least two years. The habit which obtains among the native 
population of drinking rain water and also utilizing water from wells 
is productive of many intestinal disorders, particularly dysentery, 
which is very prevalent in the summer season. Foreigners residing 
in the cities of the Republic do not drink the rain water from the 
cisterns unless it is boiled. 

There are no sewerage systems in any of the cities of the Dominican 
Republic. 

DENMARK 

Viial statistics — 1916-1926 .—The statistical department of the 
Danish Government has published data regarding vital statistics in 
Denmark for the year 1926. 
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. 'The tftble helow shows the marriage, birth, and death rates, as well 
as the excess birth rate, for each 1,000 of the population, for the yeatr 
1926, for the preceding five years, and the average for the period 
1916-1920: 


Ualex per 1,()00 


(Bvernge) 

mi.. 

1022. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926. 

1920 . 


Mar- 

riajr(‘S 

Births 

Deaths 

Birth 

excess 

7.3 

24 0 

13.1 

]a9 

8 1 

24 U 

1 11 0 

13.0 

7.9 

22 2 

11.9 

10; 3 

H 0 

22 3 

U 3 

11.0 

7 S 

21 8 

11.2 

10.0 

7 5 

21 0 

10.8 

10.2 

7 

20 r. 

11 0 

9,5 


EGYPT 

Communicable di^^eases—Week ended June 24y 1927 .—During the 
week ended June 24, 1927,/ommiinieable diseases were reported in 
Egypt as follows: 


Disfuse 

Cases 1 

Deaths j 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

lofluensa. 

45 

1 

Typhoid fever .. 

61 


Smallpox. 

3 

.^ l! 

Typhus fever. 


i 




ITALY 

Mortality — 1920—Department of Tweany .—Information received 
shows the occurronce of 40,763 deaths from all causes (including 
2,644 stillbirths) in the Department of Tuscany, Italy, during the 
year 1926, as compared with 40,504 deaths in the year 1925. 

Morbidity .—Cases of infectious diseases were reported fi om January 
1 to April 17, 1927, as follows: Chicken pox, 437; diphtheria and 
croup, 519; epidemic cerebro.spinal meningitis, 12; lethargic encepha¬ 
litis, 5; measles, 488; poliomyelitis, acute anterior, 6; scarlet fever, 
131; smallpox, 5; typhoid fever, 227. Tuberculosis was stated to 
have been general, with 177 deaths in the city of Lcgliorn alone from 
August ], 1925, to JulyrSO, 1926 (population, 125,000). 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alastrim) — Jun£ 26'-July 30j 1927 .—During the five 
weeks from June 26 to July 30, 1927, 15 cases of smallpox (reported 
as alastrim) were notified in the island of Jamaica, occurring at 
localities other than Kingston. 
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Other communicable, diseases .—During the same period ot^er. 
communicable diseases were reported as follows: 



Cases 


Cases 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

j 

1 

Kingston | 

Other 

localities 

Chicken pox . 

4 

9 

Pue^ral fever... 

1 

1 

Dysentery. 

12 

1 

9 

Smallpox. 


15 


1 

Tuberculosis.. 

32 

43 

Leprosy. 


1 

Typhoid fever.- 

24 

92 

i 





PERSIAN GULF 

Cholera—At ports of the Shat-el-Arab .—Information received under 
date of August 2,1927, shows cholera present in the port of Abadan, 
an important oil port of the Shat-el-Arab, 159 cases being reported 
to July 31, 1927. Cholera was reported present also at Basra and 
Mohammerah. 

TASMANIA 

Vital statistics — 1924-1926 .—The birth and death rates in 
Tasmania for the year 1926 are the lowest ever recorded. The fol¬ 
lowing items are taken from a summary issued by the Government 
statistician of Tasmania. 

Births .—There were 4,988 births registered in 1926, against 5,218 
in 1925. The birth rate for 1926 was 23.5, compared with 24.5 in 
1925 and 25.1 in 1924. 

The following table gives a comparison between town and country 
birth rates: 



1926 

1025 

1924 

1911-1920 

TTrban rthstriets _ _ _ . 

21.0 

22.4 

22.9 

126.9 

Btiral districts.... 

25.2 

25 9 

26.6 

^29.7 

Tasmania . _ _ _. _ _ _ . 

23.51 

24.45 

25.07 

26.12 



1 A rough estimate. 


Deaths .—Deaths registered in 1926 numbered 1,912, as against 
1,996 in 1925. The death rate in 1926 was 9.0 (the lowest on record), 
compared with 9.4 in 1925 and 9^9 in 1924. Figures generally were 
lower than in 1925, the Midland division being the only district to 
riiow a marked increase. 

Jsfmvt mortality .—^There were 232 infant deaths in 1926, compared 
with 287 in 1925 and 296 in 1924. The infant death rate for 1926 
(46.5 infant deaths per 1,000 births) is the lowest on record. The 
rate has been below normal since 1921, when it was high on account 
of an epidemic of summer diarrhea. 
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"thmek of dktiih igenerid ).—As usual, heart disease accohated fot 
the greatest number of deaths. There were 282 deaths from this 
cause, compared with a decennial average of 245. Cancer 185, and 
diabetes 31, were 14 and 7 above their respective averages. Influenza 
accounted for 41 deaths, exactly the same number as the. decennial 
average; but if the influenza epidemic of 1919 is excluded, deaths 
from this disease were about 20 above the average. In 1925 there 
were only 8 deaths from this cause. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

. The reports ooiitainod in the (ollowinp tablpvS must not b« considcrod as complete <ir final as rei^ards 
either the list of countries Included or the fig:urcs for the particular countries for which r» ports isro ^ven. 

Reports Received During Week £nded August 26, 1927 ' 


CHOLERA 


Idace 

Drdo 

1 

j f'ases 

1 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China ; 





("anton . 

Mayl-Julyq, ... 

9 

3 


Shanghai. 

Keixirtod Aug 19 



Present 

8watow«.. 

July 3-9. 

12 


Believed to be liicomplote. 

India. 

June 12-IS. 



Case^, 10,665 deaths, 6,389. 

Indo-("hina (French). 

Juno IM 30. 

1 5 i 


Iraq 

jlasra. 

Keporte<l Aug 2 



Present 

Persia. 

Philippine Islands- 

.do. 

159 


On Persian Gulf. 

]’ro Vince— 





Rulacan. 

July 8. 

1 

1 


Siam. 

June 111-2,'i. 

' 21 

11 


Bangkok.. 

.do. 

' 4 

1 


PLAGUE 

Ceylon 


1 1 

1 : 


j Plague rodent'^, 2. 

Colombo. 

June 19-/uly 2- 

1 4 

3 


Ecuador. 


1 



Guayaquil. 

June 1-30. 

1 


Rats taken, 25,000; found Infect- 




rd, 2=^ 

Egypt. 


i 



Port Said. 

July 21. 

1 3 



India. 

June 12-lH..' 



Cases, 141; deaths, 06. 

Madras . 

.do..1 

1 33 

17 


Rangoon. 

June. 2G-July 2_ 

5 

4 


Greece 





Patras.. 

lloporteil Aug 5.. 

1 



Madagascar. 

June M.5. 



Ca.scs, 10; deaths, ;4. 

Ambositra. 

_do. 

[ 3 

3 


Moramanga___ 

.do. 

2 

2, 

Bubonic. 

Tananarive.. 

.do. 

11 

1 ^ 

Including Tananarive town! 




Cases, 2; deaths, 2. 

Senegal: 

i 




Baol.... 

July 18-24. 

3 

2 


Cayor District. 

Dakar... 

.do. 

76 

43 


.do. 

18 

10 


RufisQue__ 

__do. 

21 

19 


Thles 

_.do .. 

2 



Siam. 

June 19-25. 

1 




»From medical officers of the Public Ilealth Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CBOLERA, PLAGUE^ SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reporta Received During Week Ended August 26, 1227--Cantlnued 

SMAIXPOX 


Cases Deaths 


Algeria: 

Oran. July 11-31. 

Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro. July 17-29. 

Canada. July 24-30...* 

Alberta.do. 

Calgary-.-. July 31-Auk. 6- 

Manitoba. July 24-30. 

Ontario. do.1 

Ottawa.. July 31-Aug 13 

Saskatchewan. July 24-30..' 

Hegina. July 31-Aug. 6-1 

China: 

Antung. July 4-10.1 

Hong Kong. July 3-9.i 

Tientsin. .do..*i 

Ecuador: I 

Guayaquil. June 1-30. 

. Feb. 19-2.«>. 

Great Britain; 

England and Wales. July 17 30... 

Leeds.do. 

Newciistle on Tyne. July 24-30. 

Sheffield. July 10-23. 

Greece 

Saloniki. July 12-18. 

India. Juno 12 - 18 ... 

Rangoon. . June‘Jfi-July 2_ 

Jamaica. ..... June 20-July 30. - _ 

Japan: 

Nagasaki- . . July 18~24. 

Mexico. 

San Luis Potosi.. July 24-Aug. 6. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. July 17-2:1. 

Siam. June 19-25. 

Bangkok.do. 


. Cases, 4,692; deaths, 1,249. 

7 3 

15 . Reported as alastrim. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

Oran____ 

July 11-20.... 

1.do. .. 

1 

1 

Do. 

Chile. 

Antofagasta. 

Ivft Calero. 

Puerto Montt. 

Santiago. .. 

Juiy 21-31. 

Apr. Id-May 31. . 

.do. 

!.do.--. 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Valparaiso. 

.do. 

2 

Chosen: 



Chemulpo... 

June 1-30_ 

11 

Oensan. 

.do.—. 

1 

Seoul. 

.do. 

21 

»«ypt. 

Cairo.-. 

June 18-24. 

17 

Feb. lt^-25. 

2 

Mexico: 



Mexico City. 

July 17-30. 

8 

San Luis Potosi. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 


Phland. 

June 5-11. 

47 

Union of South Ahica: 



‘ Kentanl District. j 

Juno 26-July 2_ 


Umzimkulu District. 

.do. 



1 


1 


1 


2 

1 

1 

Including muniolpaliUes In Pad- 
1 eral district. 

5 

... Outbreaks. 

Do. 
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CfiOLBRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports ReceiTed from June 25 to August 19, 1927^ 

CHOLEBA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chiba: 




Amoy__ 

May 22-28.-. 

1 

1 

'K'liifingsu_ 


1 


Shanghai.... 

.r 

June 19-25.. 

2 


Swatow. 

India.... 

May lf>“July 2- 

Apr. 17-June 11_ 

24 

12 

Bombay. 

May 8-June 14_ 

2 

1 

(’alcutta. 

May 8-June 18_ 

306 

247 

Karachi. 

May 29-Jun« 4_ 

1 

1 

Madras. 

June 19-25. 

5 

3 

Rangoon..... 

May 8-June 25_ 

15 

11 

India, French Settlements in.. 

Mar. 30-May 28... 

5 

3 

Indo-China (French). 

Apr. 1-Juno 20- 



. Annam. 

.do. 

1,147 


(^ainbrxlgc. 

.do. 

197 


Cochin-C^’hina. 

_do. 

1,049 


Saigon. .. 

Juno 4-17.. 

4 

3 

Tonkin . 

Apr. 1-Junc 30- 

1 6,605 


Philippine Islands: 



Bulacan Pmvimjc. 

June 7. 

1 


Lt'ytc Province— 


1 

I 

Barugo . 

June 29. 

1 1 

1 

Carigura. 

June 23.. 

1 1 

1 

Palo. 

Siam __1 

May 18. 

May 1-Junc 18,... 

1 


Bangkok.... 

.do. 

82 

11 

On vessel* 




Steamship Adr&stus. 

Reported Aug. 6.. 

j 1 

1 1 


At Mambop, Malalos. 


Final diagnosis not received. 
Cases, 138; deaths, 74. 


1 At Yokohama, Japan. 


Argentina. Jan. 1-June 30.. 


Cordoba. _. 
Corrienttyj . 


Jan. 11-Mar. 23.- 
June 1. 


Santa Fo. Apr. 28-1 

Territory— 

Chaco— 

Barranquoras. May 29, 

Formosa. June 25.. 


Kosario. May 7. 

Sante Fe. May 10. 

Azores: 

Hibeira Chrande... June 12-18. 

St. Michaels Island. May IS-June 3— 

British East Africa: 

Kenya. Apr. 24-June 11,,. 

Nairobl. May 22-28. 

Tanganyika. Mar. 20-May 28— 

Uganda. Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

Do. Maor. 27-Jiine II— 

Canary Islands: 

Ijaguua District— 

Tejina. June 17. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. May 1-June 11- 

Egypt. May21-July8- 

Alexandria. June4-io. 

Blba.do. 

Benl-Souef. June 4-July 13- 

Dakhalia. June 24-July 9- 

Port Said. June 24-July 13. _. 

Tanta District. June 4-10. 

Greece... Mayl-3l. 

Athens. June 1-30.- 

Patras. May 30-June 11— 

Hawaii Territory: 

Hamakua. July 15. 




4 

3 


29 

1 

1 

3 

1 

* 4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 


1 

1 

4 

2 

2 


18 

14 

6 

37 

138 

121 

266 

207 

1 


13 

8 

1 


1 


5 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


4 



Cases, 71; deaths, 44, 


9 miles from port. 


Plague rats, 4. 
Cases, 7; deaths, 2. 


Including Piraeus. 


.I Julyis .I . I . I 1 plagu« rodent. 

‘ From medical offloers of the Public Health Service, Amerioan consuls, and other sources. 

64688*—27-4 
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CHOLERA, PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Conliuuea 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 19, 1927—Continued 


PLAGUE—Continual 


Place 

Date 1 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Iiidin.... 

Apr 17* June 11- — 



Cases, 21,204; deaths, 7. 922. 

Bom bn y . 

May 8- J unc 25- 

71 

03 


Madras. 

May 1-Juiioll— 

80 

33 


Rantfoon. 

May 8-June 25— 

22 

20 i 


Indo-Chma (French). 

Apr. 1-Jnne 20— 
May 21-June 10.. J 

21 



Kwaug-Chow-AV an. 

Iraq- 

Baghdad. 

67 



Apr. 8-May 28— 

12 

1 


Java 





Batavia.-. 

May 1-Junc 25— 

120 

121 

Province. 

East Java and Madura. 

May 22-June 18... 

23 

23 


Pasooroean Residency.. 

May 9. 

. ..._ 

1 

Outbreak reported at Ngadi- 

Surabaya. 

Apr. 17-May 7- 

24 

24 i 

wono. 

Madagascar. 

Province— 



Mar. lO-Apr. 30,1927; Cases, 250; 
deaths, 135. 

Ambositra. 

Mar. Ifi-May 31... 

70 

64 


Antisrabc- .. 

Mar. Ifi-May 15... 

K 

8 


Miarinnrno (Itasy).... 

Mar. 16-May 31... 

45 

45 


Moramanga. 


18 

17 


Tananarive. 

.do. 

185 

161 


Tananarive Town. 

.do. 

20 

IS 


Peru. 

Apr 1-May 81.... 



Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 





Ira. 

J/aixiba>e(iuo........... 

Apr. 1-30. 

_do........__ 

1 

1 



Libertad.r. 

! Apr. 1-May 31_ 

7 

4 


Lima. 

.do. 

13 

4 


Lima City. 

; Apr. 1*30. 

5 

1 


Senegal . 

May 23-July 17... 



Cases, 212; deaths, 121. 

Baol. 

June 2-July 17- 

24 

12 

(Jayor Frontier.... 

July 4-10. 

7 

! 5 


Dakar. 

Juno20-JuIy 17... 

34 

! 22 


Facel. 

1 July 6_-. 

17 

I 8 


Oumdel. 

j June 20-20. 

11 

; 2 


M’Bour.. 

! July 0-10. 

28 

23 


Medina. 

1 June 13-19. 

2 

2 


Pout.. 

July 4-10. 

1 



Rufisquo. 

May 23-July 17. 

104 

70 


Thies District. 

.do. 

24 

9 

i 

Tivaouane. 

June 2-July 17_ 

50 

32 


Slam. 

Apr I-Tune 11_ 



Cases, 9; deaths, 7. 

1 

Bangkok. 

May Sr June Jl_ 

2 

1 

Tunisia. 

Apr 21-May 31.-- 

131 


1 

Turkey 




t-onstantinople . 

May 13-19. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Capo ProMiico— 





Maraisburg District.... 

May 1-14... 

2 

2 

Native. 

On vessel. 




B. S. Avoroff. 

June 24-30.. 

1 


On Oreek war ship at port of 
Athens. 

Steamsliip Ransholm. 

Aug. 5. 

3 


At Gcfle, Sweden, from Hufisque, 
Senegal. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria.j....._ 

Apr. 21-June 10... 
May 11-June 30... 

1 


Cases, 333. 

Algiers. 

8 



Oran. 

May 21-July 10... 

1 32 



Brazil* 




Rio de Janeiro.-. 

May 22~June 26... 

5 

5 


British Bast Africa: 

1 



Keuya.^. 

Tanganyika.. 

Apr. 24-May 14... 
Mar. 29-May 7,._ 

i 7 

I 

14 

22 


Zanzibar..-.__ 

Apr. 1-30 — 

7 

2 


British South Africa: 





* Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 30-June 24... 

68 


Native. 

Canada. 

June 5-July23_ 

! 


Cases, 258. 

Alberta. 

Juno 12-July 23--. 



Gases, 69. 

Calgary. 

June 12-25. 

5 


British Columbia— 





Vancouver. 

May 23-29. 

2 
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CiHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reporta Receiyed from June 25 to August 19, 1927—Continued 

SHALLPOX—Continued 


Place 


Canads—CoQtinued. 

Manitoba. 

Winnipeg. 

Ontario. 

Ottawa. 

Toronto.. 

Quebec. 

Saskatchewan. 

Regina. 

Ceylon. 

China: 

Amoy... 

Ohefoo. 

Poochow. 

Hong Kong.. 

Manrhurm— 

Anshan. 

Changchun. 

Dairen. 

Fushun. 

Harbin. 

Kai-Yuan. 

Mukden. 

Pensihu. 

Ssupingkai. 

Tientsin . 

Chosen. 

Chinnampo.. 

PiLsan. 

Oensan. 

Seishin. 

Curacao. 

Egypt... 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

France. 

Paris. 

g old Coast. 

reat Britain; 

England and Wales. 

Bradford. 

Cardiff. 

Liverpool. 

London.. 

Newcastle on Tyne.... 

Sheffield.. 

Scotland— 

Dundee. 

Quatemala: 

Quatemala City. 

Guinea (French). 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta.. 

Karachi... 

Madras.. 

Rangoon. 

India^^ench Settlements In 

lndo>China (French). 

Saigon. 

Iraq; 

Baghdad. 

Basra. 

Italy. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Naga^i City. 

Taiwan Island. 

Java: 

Batavia.... 

East Java and Madura_ 

T Jufyrlo 


Date 


June 5-July 16.. 
June l^Aug, 6 .. 
June 6-July 23,- 
June 12-July 30. 
June 19-July 23- 
do- 


June 12~July 23- 

Jidy 17-30. 

May 1-7. 


May 8-28. 

May 8-14.. 

May 8-June 11_ 

May 8-July 2_ 


May 22-28. 

May l^-July 9_ 

May 2-June 12.— 

May 1&-June 5_| 

June 13-20. 

July 3-9. 

May 22-July 9_ 

July 8-9. 

May 8-July 9— 

May 8-28. 

Fbb 1-Apr 30. 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 1-31 . 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 29-Juue4—| 
May 7-June 17 . 
May 2l-Juue I7.,^i 
Jan. 22-Feb. ll...:| 
Apr. 1-May 31. 
May 21-June 30... 
Mar. 1-Apr. 30.., 


May 22-July 10. 
May 29-June 11. 
June 19-JuIy 2.. 

•do.. 


May 16-Jime 18— 
June 12-July 2... 
Juno 18-July 9..., 

May 29-July 2..., 


June 1-30. 

June 4-10. 

Apr. 17-June 11- 
May 28-June 25. 
May 8-June 18.. 
May 15-Juae 26. 
May 22-July 2.. 
May 8-June 18.. 
Mar. 20-May 21. 
Mar. 21-Jun6 10. 
May 14-20. 


Apr. 10-16. 

_do. 

Apr. 10-May 21. 
May 29-Juno 25. 
Apr. 3-May 7— 
June 20-July 10. 
May 21-31. 


May 22-28. 
Apr. 24-30- 

Arvf 


Cases 


Deaths 


136 

270 

8 

14 

125 

145 


15 


92 

206 

5 

5 


Remarks 


Oases, 14. 
Casas, 137. 


Cases, 32. 

Cases, 3; deaths, I, 


Present. 

Do. 


Cases, 354; deaths, 84. 


Alnstrlm. 

Ciises, 17; deaths, 3. 


Cases, 128. 


Cases, 1,810. 


Oases, 44,336; deaths, ll,lWi 


Cases, 236. 


Reported as alastrimi 
Cases, 19. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 19, 1927— Continued 


SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico* 





Durantfo. 

June 1-30. 


1 


La Oroya. 

Apr. l-.Tunc 30... 



Present. 

San Luis Potosl. 

May 29-July 16.. 


7 


Tampico. 

June 1-10.. 

i 

1 


Morocco. 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

i 94 



Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 




Holoe Soengei. 

Apr. 21. 



Epidemic in two localities. 

Pasir Residency. 

Apr. 30-May 6- 



Epidemic outbreak. 

Samarinda Residency. 

May 21-27_ 

. . 


Do. 

Nigeria.. 

Mar. 1-Apr 30— 

1,600 

351 


Persia* 





Teheran. 

Feb. 21-Apr. 20... 


5 


Poland. 

Apr. 19-May 28.._ 

7 



Portugal: 





Lisbon. 

May 29-JuJy 9_ 

12 

|. 1 


Senegal. 





Medina..,. 

July 4-10. 

7 



Siam. 

1 May 1-June 18_ 



Cases, 41; deaths, 11. 

Bangkok. 

May 15-June 18... 

6 

3 


Spain: 





Valencia. 

May 29-June 4- 

3 



Straits Settlements. 

Jmie 12-18. 



Cases, 3. 

Singapore. 

Apr. 1-May 28- 

4 

2 


Sumatra* 





Medan,. 

Junef»-ll. 

2 



Switrerland* 





Berne. 

June 26-July 2- 

1 



Tunisia. 

Apr l-Juiie 10_ 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis. 

June 1-tO. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

("atie Province— 





Elliott District. 

May 11-Juiie 10... 

__ 


Outbreaks. 

Kalanga District. 

.. ..do.. 



Do 

Transvaal— 





Barberton District. 

May 1-7.... 



Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria . 

Apr. 2I-June 10... 



C'ases, 263; deaths, 29. 

Algiers. 

May 11-Juue 30... 

24 



Oran. . . 

May 2l-.Tune 30... 

30 



Bulgaria. ... 

Mar l-.Afay 10 ... 
June 4-10 . 

1 


Cases, 161; deaths, 14. 

Chile 



t. 


Concepcion . 

May 29-June 4_ 


1 


Liguu-. 

Mar 16-31. 

2 



Tolcahuano. 

July 10-16. 


1 


Valpaiaiso. 

.do..-. . 

2 



China; 

Manchuria- 





Mukden . 

May 29~June 4 _ 

1 



Chosen . 

Feb. 1-Apr. 30 - 



Cases, 330; deaths, 30. 

Chemulpo . 

May 1-31 . 

4 



Gensan . 

1 . do. . 

1 



Seoul . 

Apr. 1-May 31 _ 

9 



Czechoslovakia . 



Apr. 1-30,1927: Cases, 31. 

Egypt -r. 

May 28-J line 17-_. 



C^ifos, 79, deaths, 16. 

Alexandria . 

May 21-July 15--. 

10 

3 


Cairo . 

J an. 15-21 . 

1 



Estonia . 

Apr 1-30 . 



Case, 1. 

Greece: 





Athens . 

June 1-30 . 




^^aghdad . 

Apr. 24-30. 

1 



Irish Free State: 





Cork County. 

July 3-9. 

1 


In urlian district. 

Latvia. 

Apr 1-May 31_ 

17 



Lithuania. 

Feb. 1-Apr. 30 _ 

121 

17 


Mexico . 

Feb. 1-28 . 



Deaths, 26. 

Mexico City . 

May 29-July 16... 

1 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-— Oonliiined 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 19, 1927— Oonlliiued 

TYPHUS FEVER—(’oTitinurd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths | 

Remarks 

Morocco.. 

Apr 1-June 10 ... 
Mav 24 JunoO.... 

52S i 



Palestine . . . _ 


Cases, 3 

Haifa .: 

. do.-... 

2 


MuhnaiTQ. 

Mav 17 2i. 

1 1 


In Safad district. 

Stifad. 

Mav 17-Jiine 20... 

3 


Peru 

Arefiuipa. 

Apr 1 30.. 

1 



Apr 10-June 4_ 

May 29'June 4_ 

Apr 3-May 14_ 

A nr 22-Jiino to... 

822 

1 

80 


Portugal. 

Lisbon... 


Kumaiiia. 

687 ' 

47 


Tunisia. 

Cases, 137. 

Tunis. 

July 5-11_'_’ 


Turkey j 

Const ant iTioplo__ ' 

Mav 13-19.. 

2 


T’nion of South Africa _ _ 

A nr 1-30 _!_ 

Cases, 55, deaths, 8, native. 

Europeans, cj\ses, 2. 
Outbreaks. 

Cape Province.-.1 

Albany lJi''tri('t . . 

Apr, 1-June 18_i 

June 5-11.. 

42 

5 

East liOndori . ... 

Mav 22-2*^.^ 

1 1 ’ 


Do 

(Jlen (Irev District, - 

Mav 1-7_ 


Quiiibu District . . 

1 do _ _ ' _ 


Do 

Natal .. 

Apr 1-June 18_' 

June 5-11 . 1 

" 1 

3 

Impendhle District.. . 
Orange 1 rec State _ 


Do. 

Apr. l-May 28_| 

Apr 1-30. 1 

i 5 1 

1 1 


Transvaal . 



Yugoslavia. 

Mav 1-31 - --- 



Cases, 4 


1 “ 1 



YELLOW FEVER 


Dahomey (West Africa). 





Porto N<'vo. 

July 1.. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Oold ('oast. 

Apr 1-30. 

► 8 

5 


Lihoriu i 





Monrovia.. 

Ma> 2,1-July 8 .-.. 

4 

6 


Hetiegal- . 

Mav 27 . -_ 



1 Cases, 3. 

Dakar .... 

July 9. 

j 



M'Dour. 

May27-Junel9 .. 

6 

5 


Ouakam... . 

i June 2-8. 

1 

1 


Tines.. 

1 TuIy 10 .. 

1 

1 

In European. 

Tivaoiitiiie. 

May 27-June 8_ 

5 

5 



X 
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PELLAGRA 

ITS NATURE AND PREVENTION ^ 

By Joseph Goldbehcjeii, SuryeoHy United Slates Public Health Service 

Jn the following pages an attempt is made to answer as simply as 
possible some of the more important questions which the ginmal 
public frequently asks in regard to pellagra. 

SYMPTOMS 

Although the fully developed disease makes a pi<*ture which, when 
once seen, can hardly ever fail to be recognized (*.vea by one who is 
not a physician, the diagnosis of the disease is by no means always 
easy, because the fully developed cases form only a small proportion 
of the total. Diffi(’ulties may arise also in that other conditions at 
times present signs or symptoms which the untrained and inexperi* 
enced may mistake for those of pellagra. 

The following sketch of the symptoms is presenti‘d, thercroro, not 
with the idea that it will enable the untrained to recognize the disease, 
but rather to call attention to those symptoms or (‘-ombinations of 
symptoms which should be looked upon as suspicious and as calling 
for the simple and effective measures of prevention to be outlined. 

In a fairly well developed though not advanced case the disease 
shows itself by a variety of symptoms, of which an eruption, weakness, 
nervousness, and indigestion form the most distinctive combination. 

Eruption ,—The eruption is the most characteristic telltale of the 
disease and the main reliance in its recognition. When the eruption 
first shows itself it may look very much like, and frequently is mis¬ 
taken for, a sunburn. The sunburned appearance soon changes and 
in many cases the reddened skin turns to a somewhat dirty bro^vn 
and frequently acquires a parchmontlike appearance, then quickly 
becomes rough and scaly, or cracks and peels. In some instances, 
however, the beginning redness is not noticed or perhaps does not 

»This, in part, is a revision of Ilcpriut No. 4(»l from the Public Ilcalth Itoports. 
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occur, the first and possibly the only thing observed being the dirty- 
looking scaly patch of skin appearing very much like and frequently 
thought to be no more than a simple weathering or chapping. 

Among the most distinctive peculiarities of the eruption is its 
preference for certain parts of the body surface. The backs of the 
hands, forearms, and the backs of the feet are its favorite sites. 
Other parts not infrequently attacked are the sides or front of the 
neck or both, the face, arms, elbows, logs, and knees. Another 
marked peculiarity of the eruption is its tendency to appear at about 
the same time and to cover similar areas, both as to extent and pecu¬ 
liarities of outline, on both sides of the body. Thus it may be stated 
as the rule that if the back of one hand or of one foot, one elbow, one 
knee, one side of the neck, one cheek, or the lid of one eye is affected, 
then the corresponding part on the other side of tlie body is, or soon 
becomes, similarly affected, and affc(*tcd to almost exactly the samoy 
extent. This rule, however, is not without many exceptions. It 
must not be hastil}^ assumed, therefore, that the possibility f)f pellagra 
is necessarily excluded because the bade of one hand or of one foot 
or of one side of the neck alone seems to be involved, or is involved 
to so slight an extent as to be almost nothing in comparison with 
the involvement of the other side. 

SusiJiciou^^ symptoms .—Although the main reliance in the recogni¬ 
tion of the disease, the eruption of pellagra not infrequently is very 
tardy in making its appearance. While it is ordinarily impossible to 
determine the presence or absence of the disease with certainty 
until the (*ruption appears, a shrewd suspicion may, nevertheless, bo 
formed from a careful c.onsideration of the other symi)toms. This 
applies only to a limited extent to children, in most of whom the 
manifestations of the disease, other than the eruption, are slight 
and frequently difficult or impossible to make out. Notwithstanding 
this, however, careful questioning of the mother, if she be observant, 
not infrequently develops the fact that the child seems to her less 
active than common; in some cases it is evidently listless or fretful, 
and the mother may also recognize that it has fallen off in weight. 
In older individuals a complaint of loss of strength with indigestion 
or nervousness, or both, coming on or made worse in the late winter 
or spring and improving in the fall, are very frequently met with. 
The patient may complain of being ''worked out^' or of having 

blind staggers (dizziness, vertigo), of discomfort or pain in the 
pit of the stomach, frequently of headache, sometimes of wakefulness, 
frequently also of sluggishness of the bowels requiring, possibly, the 
habitual use of medicine to move them. Although, as has already 
been said, these symptoms alone or even with the addition of such 
symptoms as a burning or scalded feeling of the mouth, reddened 
tongue, burning of the hands or feet, and loose bowels, are not enough 
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to distinguish pellagra from other conditions, they are ample to 
justify a suspicion of the disease, especially if such individual is 
known to be finicky or a nibblcr about food, or has been living on 
a diet made up largely of biscuits, corn bread, grits, gravy, and sirup, 
with little or no milk or lean meat and but a small amount of vege¬ 
tables and fruit. 

The suspicion of pellagra may with confidence be dismissed in 
one who is known to be, and to have been, a liabitual milk drinker 
and meat eater. It is well to be warned, however, that it is very 
easy to be misled about what and, particularly, as to bow much 
the individual actually cats. The question of quantity is of the 
utmost importance. It isn^t enough merely to nibble; one must 
consume a substantial quantity of these or other preventive foods 
to supply fully the body^s needs. 

Insanity ,—In a small proportion of cases, fortunately much 
smaller than is commonly believed, the mind is afTccted to a degree 
requiring asylum care. Many of these cases got well under treat¬ 
ment. Recovery of the mind is not to be expected, however, when, 
as fre(iuently happens, the pellagra occurs in a person whoso mental 
disturbance is duo to some other (incurable) cause. 

IMPOUTANCE AND DISTRIIUITION 

Under i)rf)per treatment and with careful nursing, only a small 
percentage of eases die; nevertheless, the actual number of deaths 
is deplorably large. As deplorable, if not even more so, is the great 
amount of sickness and debility, much of it vague and ill-defined 
and thus frequently unrecognized, which pellagra must be charged 
with causing. It is probable that in each year for every death 
attributed to the disease there are fully 20 persons with clearly 
recognizable attacks and probably as many more with debility from 
the same cause but not definitely marked as such. 

In the United States the disease occurs most frequently in the 
area south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. Indeed, in many of 
the Southern States pellagra still i^ one of the foremost causes of 
death. In other parts of the country the disease is veiy much less 
common. Tliis difference is due mainly to the different dietary 
habits of the people in the northern and western part of the country 
and to the better conditions of food supply. 

RELATION TO LIVING COST 

The disease may occur anywhere and in anyone, but it is the poor 
man who is the chief sufferer from it. This explains why hard times, 
especially when accompanied by rising food prices, are likely to be 
followed by an increase in the disease. This is well illustrated by 
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the great increase that took place in 1915 following the hard times 
brought on by the outbreak of the war in Europe in the summer of 
1914, and by the great decrease in 1916 following the improvement 
in conditions that developed during 1915. Unfortunately, the 
upward trend of living cost in the fall and winter of 1016 brought 
about an increase of pellagra in 1917 in many localities. Similarly, 
the postwar deflation of 1920 was followed by an increase of pellagra 
in many localities in 1921. 

CAUSE 

Pellagra not ^‘catchwg ”—Experimental tests and careful observa¬ 
tions show that pellagra is not a cominimicable disease. No germ that 
can properly be considered its cause has ever been found. Attempts 
to give persons pellagra by inoculations of blood or saliva and of oiher 
body dis(*harges from sev^ere cases of pellagra have failed completely. 
On the other hand, when 11 convicts were fed on an unbalanced diet 
composed mainly of biscuit, com bread, grits, rice, gravy, and sirup, 
with only a moderate amount of vegetables and no milk, meat, or 
fruit, at least six developed the disease. Furthermore, it was observed 
that in an asylum where many of the inmates developed pellagra year 
after year the nursc's and helpers vrho lived with them never developed 
the disease. The only discoverable reason for the exojnption of the 
nurses and helpers was a better diet. The nurses and helpers had 
a liberal allowance of lean meat and some milk, while the inmates had 
veiy little or none. When this observation was tested by giving the 
inmates a better diet—that is, by giving them more meat, milk, fruit, 
and vegetables—it was found that they stopped having pellagra. 
This test was also carried out at three orphanages where there had 
been many cases in the children every spring for several years, and 
always with the same result. After the diet was improved, although 
no other change was made, pellagra disappeared. Attempts to prevent 
pellagra by other means have succeeded only when a change in diet 
(whether intentional or not) was also made. 

Unbalanced diet .—The foregoing facts, together with others which 
can not be here set forth, show that pellagra is caused by subsisting 
on a special kind of faulty or unbalanced diet, and that people who 
consume a mixed, well-balanced, and varied diet—such, for example, 
as that furnished to our soldiers and sailors—do not have the disease. 
Stated more specifically, it may be said that pellagra results from 
a deficiency in the diet of a pellagra-preventing dietary essential or 
vitamin, which has been named vitamin P-P. This deficiency arises 
when the diet does not include enough of the foods which carry the 
vitamin P~P to supply the needs of the body for this food factor. 
Tliis does not mean that the diet that leads to pellagra is entirely 
devoid of this essential vitamin. On the contrary, it is probable 
that what may be called a pellagra-producing diet always contains 
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some but not enough for the nuttritive needs of some or all of those 
living on it. 

The main, or basic, portion of the diet of the rural population of 
the South is made up of the following foods: Cornmeal, hominy grits, 
white wheat flour, white rice, dried beans, '^white meat'' (salt pork), 
sorghum or cane molasses, and collards, or ^'greens." Because of 
the three principal components, namely, meal, ''meat,'' and molasses, 
to which this diet in hard times tends to be restricted, it is designated 
in common parlance as the "Three M's." This basic diet, when 
made up in conventional proportions, is pellagra producing. It con¬ 
tains some vitamin P-P derived from the cornmeal, dried beans, and 
collards, but ordinarily this is much too little to prevent pellagra. A 
sufficient increase in the beans and collards, or, mucli bolter, the 
addition of some other food or foods containing this vitamin, would 
tend to diminish or altogether prevent the occurrence of the disease. 

AVhen the disease develops it may be taken as a certain indication 
that for some reason there has not been included in the diet enough 
of the foods containing vitamin P~P. I'fiis reason may be any one 
or some combination of the following: 

1. Individual peculiarity or eccentricity of taste, particularly 
under cireumstances affording but little variety of P P rich foods 
from which to choose. This may be excinplilied l)y some of those 
(including certain types of insane') wJio may have a dislike for milk, 
for eggs, foi* fowl, etc. In this connection may be mentioned also 
the improper dieting that may accompany a prolonged alcoholic 
debauch. 

2. A short available supply of the P-P rich foods, resulting from 
(a) inaccessibility to market, (6) difliculties of transportation, par¬ 
ticularly of the perishable foods, (c) an epizootic among some of the 
domestic animals (milch cows, poultry, swine), {d) fencing laws 
which may make it impracticable for many to keep milch cows, or 
{e) destructive storms or overflows which may lead directly or indi¬ 
rectly to a reduction in the number of domestic animals (milch cows, 
goats, poultry, or swine) and to a shortage of fresh vegetables from 
the loss of gardens, etc. 

3. Insufficient cash or credit available for the purchase of such 
food, resulting from unemployment, insufficient income from crops, 
extravagance with respect to expenditures for purposes (amusements, 
automobiles) other than for food, shiftlessness. 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

The pellagra-preventing vitamin is believed to be present in nearly, 
if not quite, all natural foods except the oils and fats, but in very 
greatly varying amounts. Thus there is very little in corn meal, 
white flom*, or rice; somewhat more in wheat middlings, and a great 
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deal in lean meat and powdered yeast. Unfortunately, it is not yet 
known just how much each food contains nor how much the body 
must have for the maintenance of health. In considering preven¬ 
tion and treatment it is, therefore, necessary to proceed on general 
principles, guided by such knowledge of relative values as we already 
have. 

M^Tc .—Although not rich in the pellagra-preventing vitamin, milk, 
whether as sweet milk or buttermilk, is one of the most valuable single 
foods for the prevention and cure of pellagra. But when lean meat, 
powdered yeast, vegetables, and fruits are not included in the diet or 
only infrequently, or in small amounts, it must be taken in liberal 
quantities—at least three or four glassfuls (about 2 pints) daily—in 
order to insure an adequate preventive effect. 

Ownership of a good milch cow is a valuable means of insuring an 
adequate supply of milk for the family and thus of preventing 
pellagra, and should be encouraged to the utmost. 

Lean meat {beef, mution, 2 )ork, fish, fowl, etc ,).—Lean beef has been 
found to be quite rich in the pellagra-preventing vitamin. The same 
is very prol)ably true of such other lean animal flesh foods as those 
of mutton, pork (ham, shoulder, liver, kidneys), fresh or canned fish 
(as, for example, salmon), and poultry. F^or pellagra-preventive 
purposes, when it is the main reliance, an adult will need nearly half 
a pound of a lean meat a day. 

Powdered- yeast .—Dried pure yeast is the richest contaiTiing 

food at present known. It is also very ri(‘h in j)rotein and in the 
beriberi-preventing vitamin, so that it should rate high as a food. 
This yeast is a microscopic plant cell used in baking and brewing. 
For use as a food the yeast plant should preferably be dead. In the 
home it may readily be killed by stirring the dry powder into some 
water and then boiling for about one minute. In the adult, 1 ounce 
a day (or two teaspoonfuls three times a day) of the pui*e powdei'ed 
yeast will of itself suffice to prevent pellagra. It may be taken in 
any way that is most convenient as, for example, in water, in milk, 
in tomato juice, in sirup or molasses, etc. 

The valuable dietary properties of powdered yeast suggest the 
importance of its consideration for general inclusion in the dietary. 

Eggs .—^There is reason to believe that eggs contain the pell^ra- 
preventing vitamin which is probably present exclusively in the 
yolk. As a preventive food, eggs are probably inferior to lean meat. 

Vegetables and fruits .—There is reason to believe that all vege¬ 
tables—potatoes, turnips, string beans, tomatoes, cabbage, collards, 
turnip greens, spinach—and the fruits contain the pellagra-prevent¬ 
ing vitamin, but, probably like milk, in small amounts. Thus, it 
probably requires nearly 2 pounds of tomatoes (about 1 quart of 
canned tomato juice) to produce about the same preventive eflfect 
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as a quart of buttermilk or as about half a pound of lean meat, or as 
1 ounce of powdered yeast. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
vegetables arc valuable foods for balancing the diet, but must be 
eaten in liberal amounts. 

The cultivation of more and better gardens in the area of pellagra 
endeniicity would bo very helpful in the prevention and eradication 
of pellagra and should be encouraged in all possible ways. 

The foods that have preventive action have, of course, also curative 
value; but in the face of an actual or impending attack of pellagra, 
it is manifestly advantageous to begin the treatment with foods 
that are rich in the P-P vitamin and that at the same time arc within 
the digestive capacity of the patient. With these considerations 
in mind, powdered yeast, milk (sweet or butterjiiilk), lean meat 
(fresh meat juice, scraped beef), egg yolk, tomato juice (fresh or 
canned tomatoes) should be given preference. 

The foods of first choice, in suitable quantities, should be given 
at regular intervals just as is done with medicine. Indeed, for the 
prevention and cure of pellagra the oidy medicine we have is food. 
There is no drug known that actually serves any iiseful purpose in 
this disease unless it is to mitigate or relieve painful or disturbing 
symptoms. 

Care must be taken to see that the food prescribed is actually 
eaten. It is to be borne in mind that some individuals must be 
educated or reeducated to proper food habits. Unsatisfactory 
results from treatJuent are frequently attributable to a failure to 
bear this in mind and to take precautions accordingly. 

Of the powdered yeast, 1 ounce a day will ordinarily be enough 
for an adult, or half of this for a child under 12 years of age. More 
may be given in cases of exceptional gravity. It may be advan¬ 
tageously administered (one or two teaspoonfuls three to six times a 
day) in milk, tomato j uice, fruit juice, or sirup. Where yeast happens 
not to be available, and in cases where solid food can not for any 
reason be taken, milk and tomato juice may be depended on. The 
juice pressed from fresh beef, or raw egg yolk, or both, may, and if 
practicable should, be given in addition to the milk and the tomato 
juice. A bean or pea soup (puree), with or without milk or meat 
juice, may be used as a palatable and valuable addition to the 
liquid diet. 

As the ability to take solid food returns, scraped or finely minced 
beef or other lean meat may bo included in the feeding. The diet 
should be increased as rapidly as the digestive ability of the patient 
permits. In the average case the patient, if carefully fed, will be 
fully convalescent in from six to twelve weeks. 
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RKCURRENCE 

Recovery from an attack does not mean, however, that thereafter 
the disease \vill not recur. It may or will return if one^s diet again 
becomes faulty in the special way above described. To avoid 
having a return of the disease there is one and only one known way, 
and that is by a proper diet at all times and at all seasons. In order 
to assure this for those in the area of pellagra endomicity, every 
effort must be made by the individual and by persons in positions of 
influence to improve available food supplies by the promotion of 
diversified farming, the ownership of good milch cows, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of more and better gardens. 


REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF THE POLLUTION OF 
LAKE MICHIGAN IN THE VICINITY OF SOUTH CHICAGO 
AND INDIANA HARBORS 

In the summer of 1924 the official heads of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, the Chicago City Health Department, and the Stat(‘ depart¬ 
ments of health of Indiana and Illinois, jointly requested the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to cooperate with tliem in a 
study of the sewage pollution of Lake Michigan in the area adjacent 
to the Calumet district, lying along the southern end of Ihe lake, 
partly in Illinois and partly in Indiana. As the result of this request, 
the investigation was undertaken, with the cooperation of the four 
bodies named, along the following lines: 

1. A sanitary survey of the drainage area of the Calumet Rivers. 

2. A bacteriological study of the waters of Lalv(^ Michigan in this 
region and of the public water supplies taken from it. 

3. The collection and analysis of available data relative to the 
influence of existing pollution of these water supplies on the public 
health. 

This general plan of study was carried out under the general direc¬ 
tion of two officers of the Public Health Service, a sanitary engineer 
and a bacteriologist, the latter in charge of a special laboratory 
established for the study, and with the joint participation of the labo¬ 
ratories of the Sanitary District of Chicago and the Chicago City 
Health Department. Laboratoiy methods among the three cooperat¬ 
ing laboratories were carefully standardized so as to give mutually 
comparable results. 

The so-called Calumet district of Illinois and Indiana is the area 
drained by the Little Calumet and Grand Calumet Rivers and by the 
Calumet River which is formed by their confluence. Within this 
area lie the southeastern pai t of the city of Chicago, several other 
Illinois municipalities adjacent to Chicago, and, on the Indiana side, 
likewise adjacent to Chicago, the cities of Hammond, Whiting, East 
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Chicago, and Gary, The district is essentially industrial, especially 
identified with the steel industry, which has been developed to great 
proportions within the last 20 years with consequent great increase 
in population, which now approximates 250,000 to 300,000. 

Under natural conditions the Calumet River discharges into Lake 
Michigan, but under the conditions prevailing at the time of the 
stud\^ the natural drainage was modified by the diversion of part of 
the flow through the Calurnet-Sag artificial channel connecting the 
Little Calumet River with the Chicago Main Drainage (^anal. 
Under ordinaiy conditions, owing to the flat topography, the flow 
of the upper Calumet River is generally away from the lake, but 
under otlier conditions, \isually coincident with flood flows or a low¬ 
ered lake level, the current is reversed into the lake, tlic outward 
movement being increased by offshore winds or by unusual lowering 
of the lake level. Wastes discharged into the Calumet near its 
mouth roach the lake to some extent under ordinary conditions; 
and wastes discharged into the upi)er Grand (^alumot or into the 
Indiana Harbor Ship Canal constantly reach the lake through 
the canal. 

From a sanitary survey of the Calumet district it is estimated 
that in 1925 the sewered population draining into the Calumet Rivers 
or into the lake in this district was about 201,400, of ^^llich 78,500 
were located in Illinois and 182,900 in TiKliaiia. Of the 123 industrial 
plants located in the district, 109 were discharging wastes of no 
importance as contributing to pollution. Of the remaining 14 plants, 
7 coke and oil refinciy plants discliarge wastes causing tastes and 
odors in water supplies contaminated by them. 

As would be expected, the foregoing conditions have resulted in 
the gross pollution of Lake Michigan in the immediate vicinity of 
the Calumet district shore, with the zone of pollution extending 
some distance into the lake. Laboratory data, collected during 
the period October, 1924, to November, 1925, from samples of lake 
water collected regularly at 70-odd stations distributed over a lake 
area of about 90 square miles, have shown that an area of constant 
gross pollution extends nearly a mile into the lake from the mouth 
of the Calumet River to the vicinity of the Indiana Harbor Ship 
Canal. Under favorable conditions of wind this zone of gross pollu¬ 
tion is extended east as far as the Gary l^ight and north beyond the 
line of the Sixty-eighth Street and Dunne cribs. Evidence of occa¬ 
sional slight sewage pollution was found as far out as 10 miles east of 
Jackson Park, Chicago. Water of bacteriological quality conforming 
to the United States Treasury Department standards for drinking 
water was found consistently only at a distance of about 4 miles east 
of the Dunne and Sixty-eighth Street cribs and nearly 7.5 miles 
northeast from the Indiana Harbor Ship Canal. The intensity ot 
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pollution in the lake at any given point, except the outer margin of 
the area studied, was found to vary enormously from month to 
month and even from day to day, due apparently to changes in the 
direction and velocity of winds. Observations made in a zone about 
5 miles wide, extending from Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, to 
Evanston, Ill., showed much less pollution than was found opposite 
the Calumet district. 

Bacteriological tests indicated that the raw water supplies received 
at the intakes of Evanston, Chicago, and Gary are suitable for use 
after appropriate artificial purification. The waters received at the 
intakes of Waukegan, Lake Forest, Hammond, Whiting, and East 
Chicago, however, showed such high bacterial content as to impose 
what is considered an excessive load on a modern water purification 
plant providing for filtration and chlorination. The treated water 
supplies of Evanston and Chicago were found to be of consistently 
good bacterial quality, but those of Waukegan, Lake Forest, Ham¬ 
mond, Wliiting, East Chicago, and Gary failed to conform to high 
standards of quality, due in part to inadequa(*y of the treatment used. 

From the studies it is concluded: 

1. That the pollution of Lake Michigan by sewage and industrial 
wastes discharged from the Calumet district, especially fiom the 
Indiana portion, is such as to render the sources of water supply of 
Hammond, Whiting, and East Chicago unfit for that purpose, even 
with efficient purification. 

2. That the source of water supply of Gary, though located outside 
the zone of grossest pollution, is seriously contaminated, but not 
beyond the capacity of modern water purification. 

3. That the sources of water supply of Chicago at. the Dunne 
and Sixty-eighth Street cribs are affected and at times endangered 
by sewage pollution from the Calumet district. 

4. That the existing water intakes in the lake, north of the Dunne 
and Sixty-eighth Street cribs, appear to be beyond the zone of pollu¬ 
tion from the Calumet district and are receiving water of * such qual¬ 
ity that it can be satisfactorily purified by artificial processes, except¬ 
ing the supplies of Waukegan and Lake Forest. 

6. That if the use of the lake as a source of water supply for the 
southern portion of Chicago and for the Calumet district is to be 
continued, it is necessary, in the interest of public health, that the 
water supply intakes in this locality be protected, primarily through 
the abatement of existing pollution reaching the lake through the 
Calumet Kiver and Indiana Harbor Ship Canal. 

The report of this investigation has been published as Public 
Health Bulletin No. 170, which may be purchased through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D, C., at 25 cents per 
cc^y. 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

EATES 1 FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES FOR JUNE» 1927. AND COMPARISON BY WHITE AND 
COLORED FOB THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1925. 1926. AND 1927 

The accompanying tables are taken from tlie Statistical Bulletin 
for July, 1927, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
They present the mortality experience of the industrial dciiartinent 
of the company for June, 1927, as compared with May, 1927, and 
with Juno, 1926, and compare the rates for white and colored policy¬ 
holders for the first six months of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
Tlie rates for 1926 and 1927 are based on a strength of approximately 
18,000,000 insured persons in the United States and (\inada. 

The death rate for June for this group of persons was 9.3 per 1,000, 
as compared with 8,7 for May and 9.6 for June, 1926. A lower 
death rate has been j’ecorded each month of the first half year of 
1927 than for the corresponding month last year. 

The most pronounced declines, as compared with June of last year, 
were for measles, 62.5 per cent; whooping cough, 34.3 per cent; 
influenza, 43.9 per cent; tuberculosis, 10.9 per cent; and pneumonia, 
17,7 per cent. On the other hand, typhoid fever showed an iiicreaso 
of nearly 100 per cent, which, it was stated, is duo almost entirely 
to the Montreal epidemic, and the dipliilieria rate was 10.4 per 
100,000, as compared with 9.1 for June last year. In each month 
of the current year (li])hthe]*ia lias registered a higher deatli rato 
than in the corresponding month of 1926. 

Suicides were more numerous than they were in June of last year; 
and five of the first six months of the present year have shown this 
unfavorable comparison. All accidents combined and automobile 
fatalities also registered higher death rates in June, 1927, than in 
June a year ago. 

‘ It should be borne in mind that the death rates in the gioiip of persons here consulorert are uniformly 
lower than the rates for the general popultition, vaiying between H2 mid H 7 p('i cent of the rate for the regis¬ 
tration area from 19U to 1«IH, inclusive, und from 72 to 7o i)or cent in the years lUJO to I'.LV), inelnsrve In 
1924 and 1925 the rates for the insured group were 72 pei ceul of tlie rnUa* for the legistralion area. 
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Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes per lOOflOO lives exposed^ May and 
JunCj 1927 j and June and year, 1926 


Iludustrial department. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Causes of death 

Rate per 100,000 lives exposed i 

June, 1027 

May, 1927 

Juno, 1926 

Year 1926 * 

Total, all causes... 

923.2 

874.8 

964.3 

942.7 

Typlioicl fever. 

6.x 

6.2 

3.1 

4.2 

Measles..... 

f).7 

7.5 

15.2 

10.2 

Scai'let fever. 

3.5 

.3.5 

4.9 

3.4 

Whooping cough..... 

ao 

a 5 

10.5 

9. 6 

Diphtheria... - -- --. 

10.4 

10.6 

9.1 

9.7 

Influenza... 

12.0 

18.7 

21.4 

31.0 

Tuberculosis (all forms)..-. 

IW 8 

96.4 

112 0 

f>8.7 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system.... 

80.0 

81.5 

09.2 

86. 5 

Cancer..... 

74 0 

68.4 

75.2 

73.5 

Diabetes mellitus . 

16.0 

J(>. 0 

15, 7 

la? 

Cerebral hemorrhage ..- 

.*>7. 5 

40 3 

54.9 

5.'>. .•) 

Organic diseases of the heart. 

138.7 

ims 

137.8 

133 9 

rneunionia (all forms). 

1 f59.7 

84.3 

84 7 

97.9 

Other respiratory diseases. 

I 10.7 

la 3 

13.3 

13 1 

Diorrhea and entorith. 

22.0 

17.7 

t 24 0 

29 8 

Bright’s disease (chionic ricplintiy). 

75.5 

70.1 

T.-n 0 

73 3 

Puerrieral state... .. 

10.3 

14.7 

16. 

15 3 

Suicides.-____ 

8.G 

7.6 

8.0 

7 6 

Homicides--- ... 

7.6 

7 

7.7 

7 0 

Other external causes (eveluding suicides and homicides). 

C9 0 

M. 6 

fi6.7 

62.2 

Traumatism by automobiles. 

19.5 

33.0 

10.0 

16.7 

All other causes.... 

206.3 

180. 8 

208, S 

100.4 


I AH figures incltide infants insured under 1 5 ’^oar of age 
3 Based on proviSJonul estimate of lives exposed to risk in 192J. 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1925, 1026, AND 1927 

The health conditions among this group of indu.strial poli(*yholdors 
for the first six months of 1927, as revealed by the mortality records, 
wore better than those for any other corresponding six-month period 
in the history of the company. The death rate for the half year 
among the white policj^holdcrs was 8.0 per 1,000, as compared with 
9.7 in 1926, and 8.9 in 1925. The nearest approach to the 1927 
rate was 8.7 per 1,000 in the first half of 1921; but the improvement 
in 1927 over this previous minimum is greater than is apparent from 
a comparison of the crude rates, since in 1921 no insurance was placed 
on infants by thecompan.y, whereas in 1927 a mean of about 492,000 
infant lives were insured. 

The death rate for colored persons in this group was 15.4 per 1,000, 
which also shows a pronounced reduction from the rates for the fii*st 
half of 1926 (16.5 per 100,000) and of 1925 (16.1 per 100,000). Lower 
rates were recorded for the colored, however, in both 1921 and 1922. 

Three of the four principal epidemic diseases of childhood—measles, 
BCiarlet fever, and whooping cough—show reduced rates as compared 
vrith 1926; whereas diphtheria registered a considerable increase among 
the white and a small rise among the colored policyholders. With 
regard to this increase in diphtheria the Bulletin states: 

There has been a disposition on the part of those opposed to toxin^antitoxin 
immunization to make capital out of the rise in the diphtheria death rate so far 
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this year in the face of the increased number of persons immunized. The un** 
favorable situation so far this year is probably only a temporarv pliase in a 
situation that has been marked by continuous iiuprovcrnciit for six years. Co¬ 
incident with the increasing use of toxin-antitoxin since 1921, the diphUieria 
death rate among children insured in the Metropolitan declined from 23,8 per 
lOOjOOO 111 1921, to 9.0 in 1926, a reduction of bO.l ])cr cent. Tublic health 
workers have Income so accustomed to seeing the dii^lithcria death rate decline 
without any interruption, tliat * ♦ * the sniall increase observed this year 

caused some anxiety among those public licalth workers who have been most 
active in conducting an earnest campaign for the iinmunizaliou of children 
against this disease. It must be remembered that tiie 1927 dij)htheria rale, to 
date, is lower than it has ever been before, at this lime of the year, with the 
single cxcejitioii of 1020. The slight increase will serve as an incentive to the 
})ubUc health authorities to concentrate their canifiaign for immunization in 
those communities wliorc the mortality shows that redoubled edoiLS are most 
needed. 

Tlio incroaso in typhoid fever during the first, half of the year is 
attributed almost entirely to the Montreal outbreak. 

The outstanding feature of the 1927 health record so far is the fur¬ 
ther redii(*tion in tuberculosis mortality. As the season for the 
highest death rale for this cause has now pa.ssed, it is predicted that 
tlic year will register a considerable decline and a new low^ figure for 
this disease. 

Imjirovement in the. death rate for influenza and the respiratory 
diseases was accompanied by low'er mortality from ^‘degenerative’’ 
conditions, ae(‘()untiiig, in part, at least, for the notable reduction in 
the death rates for cerebral hemorrhage, organic heart disease, and 
chronic nephritis during the first half of 1927. 

The death rale for cancer shows a small increase among the white 
policyholders and a larger increase among the colored. 

The mortality from automobile accidents, which has been increas¬ 
ing for more than a score of years, again shows a rise. The death rate 
for this cause among the white persons was 15.1 per 100,000 for the 
first six months of 1927, as compared with 14.5 in 1926 and 13.6 in 
1925. During the first half of 1927 about one-fourth of all lives lost 
in accidents in the group of persons here reported on were the result 
of automobile accidents. It is pointed out that the only encouraging 
item in the situation is that in individual communities success has 
attended the efforts directed toward prevention by means of restric¬ 
tive traffic regulations. 
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Death rates {annual basis) for principal causes per lOOfiOO persons exposed for 
first six months of 19B5, 1926^ and 1927—Comparison of rates for white and 
colored policyholders 

[Indttstria] department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Cause of death 



Janu- 

ary- 

Jiine, 

1927 

Janu- 

aiy- 

Jiine, 

1920 

Janu¬ 

ary- 

June, 

1926 

1 

Janu- 
ary- 
Junc, i 
1927 1 

Janu- 

ary- 

June, 

102t> 

Janu¬ 

ary- 

June, 

1925 

All causes of death... 

856.8 

966.7 

894.2 

1,540.4 

1,664.6 

1,612.9 

Typhoid fever. 

4.2 

2.5 

2.3 

' 6.6 i 

4.5 

6.3 

Measles.....J 

7 1 

18.0 

4.4 

3.6 

!3 0 

3.2 

Scarlet fever..... 

4.4 

5.0 1 

5.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

Whooping cough.1 

6.0 

11 1 

7.1 

0.4 

1.1 0 

13.7 

Diphtheria. 

11,8 

10.1 

12.7 

6.7 

6.2 

5 3 

Influenza.-. 

21 6 j 

4.5.0 

20.0 

52.4 

91 5 

71.4 

Meningococcus meningitis.. 

1.3 

.0 

1 0 

1.8 

. 0 

. 7 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. 

80 4 

88 1 

88 0 

237.6 

240 H 

1 2:10 2 

Tuberculosis of lOvsiiirutory system. 

70.3 

77.6 

77 0 

208.3 

210.8 

208 :i 

Tuberculosis of mcmiigos, et c .-. 

6.0 

5. i 

5. 4 

7 4 

7. 7 

0. I 

Other forms of tuberculosis... 

5.1 

5 5 

5 6 1 

21.8 

22.3 

21.7 

Cancer. 

74. 5 

74 3 

70 7 ' 

71 8 

67 0 

72. H 

Diabetes. 

17.3 

18.2 

16.0 

10.4 

hi 3 

15.0 

Alcoholism. 

3.1 

3.4 

2.8 

5 0 

4 8 

4.2 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy. 

51. 5 

55 3 

rwi. 3 

97.7 

101. 1 j 

91.0 

Organic diseases of the heart. 

130 0 

142 3 

128.1 

217.4 

210 5 

232 1 

Total respiratory diseases. 

KKf 7 

1 140 6 

1 118.0 

200.8 

276.3 

230.0 

Bronchitis. 

4.6 

5 0 

S 6.1 

8.1 

10 7 

9.8 

Broiichopneuni onia. 

.30.2 

58. 2 

44.5 

68 0 

07.0 i 

74.8 

Pneumonia (lobar and undeflned). 

50.0 

68.2 

f)8.0 

121.0 

155.6 

m. 3 

Other diseases of respiratory system. 

8 0 

8.3 

8.4 

11.7 

13.0 

15 0 

Diarrhea and enteritis. , . 

16.5 

18.0 

[ 10 H 

10 6 

i 20 1 

27.1 

Under 2 years. 

13 3 

15 2 

16.7 

13.3 

1 14.9 

19.5 

2 years and over. 

3.2 

2.8 

3. 1 

6 3 

5.2 

7.6 

Acute nephritis. 

4.0 

4.6 

.5.0 

3 

16.9 

10.0 

C/lironic nepliritis-.--.. 

60 0 

72.2 

67.6 

129 6 

137,0 

131.0 

Total puerperal .state. 

14 .5 

15 8 

17.0 

I 25.6 

24.6 

25.6 

Puerperal septicemia... 

5. 0 

6.0 

6.6 

13.4 

11.4 

11 6 

Puerperal albuminuria and convulsions. 

2.8 

3.5 

3.8 

4 6 

5.9 

5.0 

Other diseases of pucri>eral .state .. 

5.0 

6.3 

6.8 

7.5 

7.2 

8.3 

Total external causes. 

68.2 

66. 5 

70.8 

! 115.5 

110.4 

109.9 

Suicides. 

8 5 

; 7.8 

t 7.2 

7.0 

5.7 

4.3 

Homicides. 

3.1 

3.1 

3.6 

30.6 

33.1 

:i3.o 

Accidental and unspecified violence. 

66.6 

55.0 

60.1 

71.9 

71.6 

72.0 

Accidental drowning. 

4.5 

4 1 

4.6 

6.5 

3,4 

5.2 

Automobile accidents.... 

15.1 

14.5 

13.6 

14.7 

13.1 

11.3 

All other and ill-defined causes of death. 

170.7 

173.8 

173.1 

294.7 

1 

288.9 

300.6 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Experimental Work on Dengue. Anon. Indian Medical Gazette^ vol. 01, No. 12, 
December, 1926, pp. 613-017. (Abstract by Fred Almquist.) 

This article gives an account of the exhaustive study of dengue by Lieut. Col. 
J, F. Siler, and Majs. M. W. Hall and A. P. Hitchens, begun in 1924 in the 
Philippines. This study printed in a set of papers is made into a volume of 
476 pages. 

Fart I deals with the history of dengue, calling attention to the resemblance 
between dengue and the milder forms of yellow fever. Attention is also called 
to the fact that the transmitting agent for both is AHes aegypti and that Culex 
quinquefasciaius is not a vector. 

Part II describes the actual experiments on 64 volunteers. Dengue was 
produced in 81 per cent of the volunteers. From the experiments it was shown, 
among other things, that the incubation period of 11 days was fixed; the stage 
in which dengue patients are infective to Aedes aegypti is the first three days; 
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and that, once capable of transmitting the disease, the mosquito retains this 
ability through its life. 

A third section deals with the epidemiology, of which a complete account 
is given. This is followed by a summary of the clinical aspects of dengUe, then 
a discussion on immunity, in which it is stated that the natives are naturally 
immune. A list of preventive methods is given by the authors with the plea 
that the stamping out of the Aedcs aegypti mosquito is the first important step. 

Biological Experiments Proving the Identity of American and Asiatic Aedes 
Aegypti. W. H. Hoffman. Sanidad y Beneftccncia, Ilabana, vol. 82, Nos. 1, 2,3, 
January, February, and March, 1927. (Abstract by L. M. Fisher.) 

On several occasions, eggs of mosquitoes from the Far East liave bficn examined 
and studied by such authorities as Stanton, Brug, and C'hristophcrcs in like 
manner as the author studied material from Java. While individual variations 
in the species were observed, no morphological difrercnccs were encountered. 

On February 15, 1927, eggs were received from Dr. S. L. Brug, of Batavia. 
They had been laid December (>, 1926. From these, on March 3, dcvolop(?d 
four female adults. A male mosquito from Cuba was placed in the cage with 
them. They were permitted to feed on the author, and more than 100 eggs 
were laid from which a new generation of mosquitoes developed by March 21. 

The experiment proves that the Cut)an and the Javanese mosquitoes Ixjlong 
to the same species. 

The author believes the present cobmopolitan species originated in West 
Africa and has been carried l)y commerce to America and Eastern Asia. 

Activated Sludge Practices in Canada. Frederick A. Dallyn. Proeecdings of 
Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, pp. 342“340. (Abstract by Chester 
Cohen.) 

Climate, Cvspecially temperature, ]da\xs a very definite r61e in the activated 
•sludge process.” The author is of the opinion that biological fermentatioii arrests 
rather than assists the treatment process. When high temperatures exist, caus¬ 
ing o.xygen demand in exco.ss of the ability of the mechanism to supply, the 
process of sewage digestion is thrown out of balance. The design of Canadian 
plants rocognizc.s the part that physical geography play.s in the operation of the 
activated sludge units. Preliminary treatment might well consist of screens, 
grit chambers, disintegration chambers, and preliminary seclimoiitation. The 
reasons for these preliminary vmits are obvious, since they serve to lighten tfie 
load on tlie activation tanks. 

The saw-tooth bottom activation channel has been abandoned in favor of 
fiat bottom with diffuser plates parallel to the sides and off center. Experi¬ 
mental work demonstrat^is that the absorption of the ox 3 ^gen by the liquid media 
takes place in throe ways: (1) By diffusion of the air introduced by the diffuser 
plates; (2) from the surface of the liquid; (3) from the excess oxygen in the 
returned sludge. It is e.stimated that onl}* 5 per cent of the air introduced by 
the diffusers in the aeration tanks is utilized and only about 25 or 30 per cent 
of the oxygen in the system can be attributed to the air introduced in this man¬ 
ner. The storage time in the aeration channels v’^arics from six hours to three 
hours and less; and the presence of some iron in the system greatly' increases 
the oxj^geii transference and j)ermits lessening of the contact period. The 
storage period in sedimentation tanks in Canada varies widely, being anywhere 
from three-fourths to two and one-half hours. The question of disposing of the 
activated sludge not required in the system has not proved a serious problem; 
first, because the actual bulk has not been a*s great as is reported in the early 
literature; and, second, by recognition of the advantage of sludge storage and 
behavior of such sludge^ favorable consideration was early given to this method 
of disposal. 
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Tim cost of the treatment totals $21.60 per million gallons, which is made 
up of detailed costs as follows: Power, $3.50; labor, $6; sludge removal and 
di'yiug, 60 cents; repairs and alterations, 50 cents; capital charges (including 
retirements), $12. 

The Changes in the Bacterial Content of Stored Normal and Typhoid Feces. 

E. 0. Jordan, Journal of Infectious Diseasesy 1926, vol. 38, pp. 306-322. (Ab¬ 
stract by W. W. C. Topley in the Bulletin of Hygiency vol. 2, No. 3, March, 1927, 

p. 228.) 

“The author has studied the changes which occur in the bacterial content of 
feces on storage, llis results show that the number of viable bacteria increases 
steadily during the first 24 to 48 hours, during which time there may be a hun¬ 
dredfold increase or more. The viable count then diminishes, at first rapidly 
and then more slowly; but it may be many weeks before it sinks to its original 
figure. The B. coh count rises sharply during the first few days of storage; 
indeed, the early increase in the viable count appears to be largely due to the 
multiplication of this organism; it then falls rapidly and continuously, and during 
the later period of storage H. coh is largely replaced by other bacteria, the nature 
of whicli has not yet been determined.^* 

Stream Pollution. Report of Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Maryland State 
Department of liealtli, 1926. 19 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Meiidelsolin.) 

Studie^s in stream f)(»lliition included the following: (1) Dissolved oxvgcn and 
pH tests to determine wliether deposits from an industrial alcohol plant and 
chemical works already on the bottom of Curtis Bay and Marley and Furnace 
Creeks were partially responsible for intermittent high fish mortality; (2) opera¬ 
tion of a tannery waste disposal plant; (3) investigation of all paper and jjulp 
mills ill the State to determine Ihe waste losses and the degree of stream pollution; 
(4) a plant to treat wastes from a eongoleuin works, and to include large settling 
tank with return of supernatant li(iuid to paper machines for reuse; coagulation 
basins for alum treatment at 15 grains per gallon; discharge of settled effluent 
into body of water; centrifuging and dumping sludge on low ground; (5) disposal 
of w^astes from a rolling mill by the recovery of sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate 
by refrigeration; (6) disposal of wastes from steel and tin-plate mills and wire- 
nail mill; (7) coagulation tests on milk w’astes; and (8) treatment of tomato¬ 
canning wastes with iron and lime. 

Intermittent Sand Filters. Ernest Boyce. Bulletin 86 of the Engineering 
Extension Department, Iowa State College, vol. 25, No. 35, January 26, 1927. 
7 pages. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

This paf)cr, presented at the eighth conference on sewage treatment at Ames, 
Iowa, November, 1926, outlines the use, construction, and operation of inter¬ 
mittent sand filters. The author, wdio is chief sanitary engineer of the Kansas 
State Board of Health, suggests that sand filters may come into greater use with 
chlorination as a finishing process designed to effect bacterial improvement. 
It is stated that 28 sand filters are found in the 93 treatment plants in Kansas. 
Narrower spacing of underdrains—5 to 6 feet—is favored. Flap-valve protection 
against backwater is advised, as well as protection from silting through erosion 
of banks. Distribution devices show little change; the open concrete flume 
wjitb adjustable lateral ports is favored. 

Burning Gas from Imhoff Tanks at Decatur, Illinois. William D, Hatfield, 
superintendent and chemist, Decatur Sanitary District. Water WorkSy vol. 66, 
No 3, March, 1927, pp. 99-101. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

Due the strength and high temperature of the Decatiu* sewage, bacterial 
decomposition and putrefaction take place rapidly in the sowers and in the 
Imhoff tank, producing large’quantities of odorous gases. A collecting arrange¬ 
ment has been provided by means of which about 100,000 cubic feet of gas per 
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day is now caught, having a heat value of 700 British thermal units per cubic 
foot. By burning this gas, the odor nuisance about the treatment plant was 
immediately reduced. Details are given regarding the composition of the gas 
under different conditions. 

Sewerage. Report of Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Marylatid State De¬ 
partment of Health, 1026. 19 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Sewerage improvements were made in various cities in the State. Special 
sewage treatment studies were made, such as the best method of bringing about 
rapid digestion of sewage sludge in primary settling tanks; utilization of sen age 
gases; operation of activated sludge plant with certain coagulants and catalytic 
agents; and digestion of activated sludge with hydrogen ion control. 

Report of Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Maryland State Department of 
Health, 1926. 19 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Water Installation of public waterworks systems progressed during 

the year. A tai)lo is given showing comparative data on water supplies in Mary¬ 
land for 1916 and 192G. The percentage of population using public water sup¬ 
plies increased from 62 in 1916 to 71.6 per cent in 1926. The ruirnber of treated 
water supplies increased and the per cent of the total population of the State 
using these supplies increased from 54.9 to 66.3. 

On July 1, 1926, the State board of health passed regulations stating that “no 
physical connection shall be peririitted between a potable water supply and an 
industrial, fire, or other auxiliary or emergency water-supply. This prohibition 
applies to all piping systems either inside or outside of any hiiildiitg or buildings. 
All existing cross-connections between a potable water supply and an industrial, 
lire, or other auxiliary^ or emergency w^ater supply shall be removed on or before 
October 1, 1926.” 

Typhoid Outbreak at Watseka, Bl. Anon. Engineering News-Record^ vo). 99, 
No. 2, July 14, 1927, p. 53. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

In October-November, 1926, Watseka, 111., with a population of 5,000, only 
750 of whom used city water, had a typhoid fever epidemic resulting in 34 cases 
and 3 deaths. The city water has repeatedly been classed as unsafe, and, although 
not proved, the epidemic was attributed to it. The theoretical ca/use of the epi¬ 
demic was that a surcharged sewer had polluted the ground near the public ^vells. 
The wells are pumped by direct suction, and periodical examinations show^ed water 
of doubtful and sometimes unsafe quality. As is often the case, a chlorinator 
installed November, 1926, was put into operation only after the epidemic w^as 
under way. 

Studies on the Bacteriophage of D’Herelle. On the Partioulate Nature of 
Bacteriophage. J. Bronfenbtenner. Journal of Experimental Medicine^ vol. 
45, No. 5, May 1, 1927, pp. 873-886. (Abstract by C. T. Butterfield.) 

When bacteriophage filtrates are subjected to prolonged dialysis under osmotic 
pressure against w^ater, dialysis occurs only during the first few days. The bulk 
of the original lytic agent remains inside the membrane and will no longer diffuse 
through it eveii if the membrane is replaced with a fresh one of sinailar per¬ 
meability. 

The preparation of an ultrafilter is described. When bacteriophage filtrates 
were subjected to ultrafiltration under pressure, the residue on the filter was 
washed with water repeatedly without passing any more of the active agent. 
If broth was substituted for w^ater as the washing liquid, additional amounts of 
the active agent would pass through the filter. 

The author interprets the results as indicating “tlmt the colloidal particles, 
present in the lytic filtrates (and apparently endowed with properties of bacterlo^ 
59266’*—27- 2 
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phage) do not represent autonomous units of the active agents but merely serve 
as a vehicle on which the agent is absorbed. They vary in size within limits wide 
enough to permit fractionation by means of ultrahltration. When the coarser 
particles retained by the ultrafilter are washed with broth, some of the active 
agent is detached from its coarse vehicle particles. This agent, now more 
highly dispersed, is capable of passing the filter which held it back previously.^' 

Studies on the Bacteriophage ef D'Herelle. The mechanism of Lysis of Bead 
Bkcteria in the Presence of Bacteriophage. J. Bronfenbrenner and R. Muckem 
fuss. Journal of Experimented Medicine^ vol. 45, No. 6, May 1,1927, pp. 887-909. 
(Abstract by C. T. Butterfield.) 

Dead staphylococci were autolysed in the presence of the specific bacterio¬ 
phage only when some living staphylococci were present. The lysis must be 
initiated on the living cocci. It is necessary to control the proportions of live 
and dead bacteria and of bacteriophage in the mixture. If an excess of dead 
bacteria b present, no b^sis will take place. The authors interpret this as indi¬ 
cating that all of the lytic agent is adsorbed by the dead cells and the necessary 
initiatory lysis of living cells can not take place. 

The authors further show that the agent causing the lysis of dead staphylococci 
does not pass through a suitable semipermeable membrane. The lytic agent for 
the living cocci did diffuse readily. They also demonstrated the difference be¬ 
tween the two lytic agents by filtration and adsorption. A similar lytic agent 
for dead staphylococci was found in staphylococcus cultures undergoing spon¬ 
taneous autolysis in the absence of bacteriophage. 

A lytic agent for dead cells of B. colt and B. dysenteriae was not satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

Some Relations between Sewage Treatment and Water Purification. Paul 
Hansen. The American City^ vol. 36, No. 6, June, 1927, pp. 765“768. (Ab¬ 
stract by W. L. Havens.) 

In 1912 the International Joint Commission on the Pollution of Boundary 
Waters between the United States and Canada arrived at the tentative con¬ 
clusion that raw water delivered to water purification works should not contain, 
as a yearly average, more than 500 B. coli per 100 c. c. 

As the result of a statistical study of the performance of 25 water purification 
plants in the central west, made by H. W. Streeter iu 1921 and 1922, it was con¬ 
cluded that, in order to obtain a purified water complying with the old United 
States Treasury standard for purity of drinking water on interstate carriers 
(a B, coli content of 2 per 100 c. c.), the raw water should not have an average 
B. coli content of more than 650 per c. c. Later studies by Streeter in 1923 
on the performance of 10 Ohio River plants resulted in the conclusion that 
chlorination of the filtered water is necessary in order to meet the new Treasury 
standard when the raw waters contain B. coli to the extent of 100 per 100 c. c. 
and even less. In the light of these studies the Public Health Service lias indi¬ 
cated a content of 100 B. coli per 100 c. c. in the raw water as a maximum average 
limit where filtration without sterilization is employed. Adherence to these 
standards may mean in certain cases the selection of a water supply less subject 
to pollution, an elaboration of the purification process, or treatment of the 
siS^wage discharged above waterworks intakes. 

in arriving at any balance between water purification and sewage treatment, 
it is important to note that main dependence should be placed upon water 
purification ratlier than upon sewage treatment as a means of obtaining a safe 
public water supply. Even in the case of Great Lakes cities which use the 
Lakes both for water supply and for receiving sewage, there is little doubt that 
the maximum of health protection can be gained through water purification, 
even though this treatment involve aeration, douVfio coagulation, double sedi- 
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mentation, double filtration, and double chlorination. At PortRinouth, Ohio, 
and in the various communities comprising the North Shore Sanitary District, 
local conditions have indicated that sewage treatment comprising sedimentation 
followed by chlorination represents the economic maximum to which sewage 
treatment is warranted at the present time. ' 

It is concluded in this article that, first, water supplies taken from streams 
and other bodies of water with populations on their watersheds must be purified; 
second, cities discharging sewage into streams used below as sources of public’ 
water supply may be required to purify thenr sewage to a degree which will 
not place too great a burden on the water purification works (now tentatively 
mciasured by an average B. coli content not in excess of 500 per 100 c. c ); third, 
further study is merited of the subject of the desirability of more water puri¬ 
fication to meet more stream pollution than permitted by present teni alive 
standards; and, fourth, there should he mainl-ained a degree of stream-pollution 
control whicli will prevent the streams from becoming unsightly and malodorous 
and destructive of fish life. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 20, 1927 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended Avgust 20^ 192-7^ and corresponding week of (From the 

Weekly Health IndeXf August 24 ^ 1927, issued by ilie Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week pntiod Corresponding 
Auk 20, 1027 week 1920 


Policies in force-- 68, 209, 364 

Number of death claims- 11, 025 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8. 4 


G6, 099, 898 
10 , 020 
8.0 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States^ dtm'ng the week, 
ended August 20, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresporiding week of 1926. (Frojm the Weekly Health dndex, Augxiot 24, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Aug. 

Annua! 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 


20, 

1927 

deatii 

\ear 




rate iier 



mortality 

City 



1,000 

corrc' 

TB- 

. Week 

Cor re- 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug, 20, 
1927 a 


Total 

Death 

hponding 

ended 

siK)mling 


deaths 

rate. * 

wwk 

Aug 20, 

wwk 




1926 

1927 

1926 

Total (67 cities).-. 

6,438 

10.0 

»10 6 

604 

*782 

<83 


Albany _______ 

20 

a? 

11.8 

1 

( 3 

21 

Atlftnfji 



12 

9 




. 

9 

5 


Colored_....___........ 

22 

(®') 


3 

4 


Baltimnrn * ___ _ 

190 

12 1 

i3..7 

31 

34 

93 


146 


11.7 

23 

26 

88 

Colored_____ 

46 

(•) 

26.4 

8 

8 

124 

BlnuinKhain...._.....___ 

69 

16.7 

14.1 

11 

1 5 



36 

9.4 

5 

i 1 



33 

(«) 

21.4 

6 

4 


Boston. 

192 

12.6 

11,7 

32 

37 

88 

BiidgATMirt. „ _ 

27 



2 

2 

37 

Buffalo —........ 

116 

11.0 

11.2 

16 

18 

67 

Cambridge_ _ _ __ _ -_ 

22 

9.3 

7.7 

3 

4 

53 

Oairiden. . 

20 

7.8 

10 7 

2 

4 

' 34 

Canton.................. __-.- 

23 

10.6 

8,1 

2 

3 

47 

Cmcago * _______ 

660 

9.2 

0.2 

49 

58 

42 

..... 

107 

13.5 

! 17.9 

• 11 

22 

69 

Cleveland ....-_ 

147 

7.8 

8.9 

13 

10 

34 

Columbus. . 

67 

12.0 

1 11.3 

8 

11 

74 


iTootnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain larqe cities of the United States during the week 
ended Augvet $0^ 19it7^ infant mortalityj annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19$S —Continue 


City 

Week ended Aug. 
20,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug. 20, 
1927* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

Week 
ended 
Aug. 20, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

TliJlAa - ,_____ 

49 

12 2 

13.9 

3 

13 


White. 

42 


12.7 

3 

12 


Oolor^.... _ _ _ _ _ 

7 

(•) 

21.2 

0 

1 


Diky ton. 

26 

7.5 

7.4 

2 

4 

33 

TiAnvAr _ _ _ 

62 

11.1 

11.9 

7 

1 


Des Moines. 

18 

6.3 

9.3 

3 

1 

60 

Dnlath. 

16 

7.3 

10.6 

1 

1 

22 

El Paso. 

31 

14.2 

16.7 

7 

4 


Fall River •. 

16 

6.3 

12 3 

7 

7 

124 

Flint,.. 

26 

9.5 

6.1 

6 

1 

82 

Fort Worth-...... 

30 

9.5 

8.5 

3 

8 


White. 

20 


7.8 

3 

7 


Colored....... 

10 

(«) 

13.7 

0 

1 


Grand Rapids . 

25 

8.2 

11.4 

2 

4 

20 

TTnunton __ 

65 



7 

5 


White . 

47 



5 

4 


Colored----. .. 

18 

(•) 


2 

1 


IndianaiKklfs . 

White . 

87 

78 

12 1 

13.2 
12 9 

12 

9 

11 

8 

94 

81 

Colored . 

9 

(«) 

15 4 

3 

3 

183 

Jersey City . 

50 

8.1 

9.2 

7 

5 

52 

Kansas City, Kans . 

25 

11.1 

11.6 

3 

2 

58 

White . 

18 


9.7 

1 

2 

22 

Colored . 

7 

(«•> 

20 3 

2 

n 

304 

Kansas City, Mo.. . 

70 

9.5 

12.9 

6 

12 


Knoxville. J........ 

26 

13.3 


2 



White . 

24 



2 



Colored. ..... 

2 

(•) 


0 



Los Angeles_ 

200 


19 

19 

54 

Louisville . 

65 

10.6 

15.3 

15 

7 

128 

White. 

51 


14.4 

13 

7 

126 

Colored. 

14 

(•) 

20.0 

2 

0 

140 

Lowell.: .. 

19 

9.0 

ll.H 

3 

5 

58 

Lynn . 

20 

9.9 

8.0 

3 

4 

79 

Memphis ... 

74 

21.6 

14.4 

H 

8 


White . 

37 


10.1 

5 

6 


Colored .... 

37 ! 

(®) 

223 

3 

2 


Milwaukee . 

87 1 

8.5 

7.7 

11 

15 

51 


65 I 

7.7 

8.8 

8 

1 7 

45 


37 1 

14.0 

14.8 

3 

4 

White ... 

18 ! 


12.8 

2 

2 


Colored. 

19 ! 


20.1 

1 

2 


New Bedford. 

22 

9.6 

6 

3 

4 

52 

New Haven.i 

48 

13 5 

6,3 

1 

2 

14 

New Orleans____ 

151 

18.6 

18.2 

16 

19 


White.... 

83 


15.1 

6 

11 


Colored..... 

68 

(•) 

26.8 

10 

R 


New York. 

1,066 

9.3 

9.4 

115 

163 

48 

Bronx borouch__ . 

124 

7.0 

6.4 

10 

7 

32 

Brooklyn borough. 

378 

8.7 

9.0 

49 

67 

51 

Manhattan borough. 

423 

12,2 

12.4 

43 

i 79 

SO 

Queens borough. 

108 

7.0 

6.9 

10 

8 

43 

Richmond borough. 

33 

11 7 

9.1 

3 

2 

66 

Newark, N. J. 

64 

7. 2 

9.9 

10 

18 

50 

Oakland. 

60 

9.8 

8.8 

1 

6 

12 

Oklahoma City. 

26 



5 

6 


Omaha. 

40 

9 5 

11.3 

3 

4 

33 

Paterson. 

30 

10 9 

10 9 

2 

1 

35 

Philadelphia. 

356 

9.1 

10.5 

29 

54 

38 

Pittsburgh. 

142 

11.5 

10.0 

23 

26 

80 

P<;a"t!ana, Orog..__—-_ 

68 



8 

2 

84 

Providence. 

62 

9 6 

11.9 

7 

11 

59 

Elehtnond. 

white.....—. 

46 

24 

12.5 

13.8 

9.7 

10 

4 

9 

5 

132 

81 

Colored. 

22 

(®) 

23.7 

1 0 

4 

228 

Rochester. 

66 

10.6 

9,6 

10 

5 

84 

St. Louis. 

150 

9.3 

10.2 

1 0 

18 


St. Paul. 

55 

11.5 

10.7 

2 

4 

18 

Salt Liike City . 

26 

10.0 

12.5 

1 

5 

16 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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^ptembor 2, 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August 20, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926 —Continued 


City 

Week ended Aug. 
20, 1927 

Annual j 
death i 
rate ]:ht ! 
1.000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
192(3 

Death.s under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Aug 20, 
1927 * 

} 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Week 
cn<lc«l 
Aug 20, 
1927 

Corre¬ 
sponding 1 
week 1 
1926 

Ban Antonio. 

64 

1.5 8 

15 3 

13 

IS 

1 

Ban Diego . 

36 

16.3 

13.3 

2 

1 

43 

Ban FrancLsco... 

107 

9.7 

13.9 

.3 

1 

19 

Hcheiieclady.. 

14 

7.8 

11 2 

0 


0 

Seattle. 

53 



3 

3 ! 

31 

Somerville..... 

14 

7 2 

6 2 

1 

2 ! 

36 

Bjwkano- - . 

16 

7.7 { 

12 0 

0 

2 

0 

Springfield, Moss. 

2.5 

8.9 ’ 

8 3 

1 

4 

15 

Syracuse. 

43 

11.4 

11 S 

4 

4 

51 

Tacoma. 

2.5 

12 2 

14 3 

U 

1 

0 

Toledo . 

37 

6.3 

12 0 

3 

11 

29 

Trenton. 

28 

10 7 

11 7 

4 

2 

70 

Utica. 

22 

11 1 

6 6 

' 1 I 

2 

23 

Wabhington, D, C . 

106 

10 1 

8 9 

' 16 

17 

93 

Wintc. 

68 


1 6.7 

0 

7 

76 

ColiJit’d . 

37 

(*) 

16.2 

7 

i 10 

129 

W'atci hin V . 

14 



1 

4 

24 

Wilmington, Del. 

14 

5.8 

10.1 

4 

6 

99 

Worci^tci .-.. 

36 

9.6 

7.6 

4 

3 

48 

Vonkcis . 

14 

6 1 

7.6 

3 

3 

68 

youngs! own. 

27 

8 3 

8.6 

I 

6 

8 

i ** 


* Animal rate per 1,000 populatjori. 

»DeathvS uudtM* 1 yaai pel 1,000 births Cities loft blank are not in the registration area for births, 
s Data for 06 cities 

* Data for (JO cities 

•llmtiis foi week ended Friday, Aug 10, 1027. 

«fn the cities for which dwths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing peic*entage.s of ihi' total popiilatioir Atlanta, 31; IJaltimorc, 15, Hnminghniu, 30; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Woith, M, Houston, 25, ludmimpolis, 11; Kansas ('it>, Kans., 14. Knoxville, 15; I/oujsriile, 17; Memphis, 
38; Nuhhvllle. 30. Ncvi Orleans, 26; Kichmond, 32. and Washington, D. C , 25, 




























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended Augnst 27, 1927 


lUPHTIIBRIA Cases 

Alabama. 38 

Arkansas. 6 

California . fi7 

Colorado . J3 

Connecticut. 19 

Delaware. 1 

Florida. 13 

Georgia.-. 25 

Illinois. 55 

Indiana. 23 

Kansas. 9 

Louisiana. 12 

Maine. 5 

Maryland ‘ . 30 

Massachusetts. 52 

Michigan. 53 

M innesota. 27 

Mississippi. 27 

Missouri.-. 24 

Montana. 4 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey.. 69 

New Mexico. 3 

New York ...J 53 

North Carolina. 65 

Oklahoma 3. 35 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. 125 

Rhode Island. 6 

South Carolina. 21 

■ Tennessee. 2i 

Teieas.. 18 

Utah». 2 

Vermont. 2 

Washington. 8 

West Virginia. 7 

Wisconsin. 14 


1 Week ended Friday. 

3 Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


INFLUENZA CaSCg 

Alabama. 12 

Arkansas. 14 

California. 6 

Oonnectirut . 1 

Flonda. 5 

Georgia. 20 

Illinois. 6 

Indiana. 16 

Louisiana. 5 

Maryland i. 8 

Massachusetts. 4 

Michigan. 1 

New Jersey. 2 

Oklahoma®--. 5 

Oregon. 2 

Houth ('arolina. 165 

Tennessee . 6 

Texas. 25 

West Virginia. 4 

Wisconsin. 10 

MEASLES 

Alabama.•.. 60 

Arizona . 2 

Arkansas. 17 

California.. 38 

Coloniiio.-... 1 

(Connecticut. 11 

Delaware. 1 

Florida. 7 

Georgia.. 2 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 17 

Indiana. 8 

Kansas. 17 

Louisiana. 6 

Maryland t. 6 


3 Week end Friday. 

3 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Se{>tember 2.1027 


MEASLES—continued 

ceases 


Massachusetts. 30 

Michigan. 12 

Minue.‘K>ta.. - 7 

Mlstvouii .*.. 6 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska... 1 

New Jersey_-. 6 

New Mexico. 4 

Now York 5*. 43 

North ('arolina. Ift4 

Oklahoma *. - 18 

Oregon. 7 

Poimsjlvania.--. 58 

South Carolina. 42 

Tennessee. 11 

TUnh J. 1 

Vermont.- 0 

Washington. 10 

Wt'st Virginia. 6 

Wisconsin. 42 

Wjorning. 1 

MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

Alubaimv . 4 

California... 3 

Colorado.1.. 1 

Miir>lan<Ii. 1 

Minmsota. - 4 

Missouri.- 1 

Montana.- 1 

Oklahoma *. 1 

Oiogon. 2 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas . 1 

AVaslmigkm . 1 

M'est \ irginia. 1 

W'lseonsm. 4 

POLIOMYELITIS 

Alabama. 1 

Arkansas. 2 

California. 48 

Colorado...-. 2 

Connecticut.-.....- 12 

Florida,. 2 

Illinois. 24 

Indiana. 4 

Kansas-.-. 3 

Ix)uisiana. 2 

Maine. 7 

Massaiduisctts. 55 

Michigan. 10 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississirnii. 2 

Missouri. 6 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey. 20 

New Miuiioo.. 6 

Now York». 23 

Ohio *. 225 

Oklahoma •. 11 

Oregon. 3 

Pennsylvania..^...^.. 8 

Bhode Island. 4 

South Dakota. 1 


1 Week ended Friday. 

* Bxdusive of New York City, 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
4 Cases reported Itom .lug. l to Aug. 30. 


POLIOMYELITIS—continued 

Cases 


Tennessw. 4 

Texas. 12 

Washington. g 

W'est Virginia. 11 

W'isfconsin. 2 

Wyoming. 1 

SCARLET FEVER 

Ala>>ama-...:.. 15 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas. 2 

California... 43 

Coiomdo. 13 

C'onneclicut. 8 

Tielawiire. 2 

Florida. 2 

Georgia. 20 

Idaho . 1 

Illinois . CO 

Indiana-. 30 

Kansas .. 27 

Louisiana. 0 

Maine . 8 

Afarvland *. 13 

Massachusetts. 65 

Michigan . C8 

Alinnesotn. 42 

Mississippi. 5 

Missouri--. 27 

Montana. 17 

Nebraska. 8 

New Jer.sev . .t . 29 

New. Mexico. 2 

New York *. 67 

New Jersey. 1 . 29 

(Oklahoma >. 12 

Oregon. 11 

l*eniis>lvHnm. 109 

Rhode Island. 7 

South Carolina. 14 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 16 

Texas . 6 

Utah i. 2 

Vermont. 6 

Washington. 6 

West Virginia. 24 

Wisconsin. 28 

Wyoming. 6 

SMALLPOX 

Arkansas. 1 

Cnhtoinia. 3 

Idalio. 1 

lllino’s. 7 

Indiana .. 13 

Kansas. 1 

Michigan.. 14 

Missviuri. U 

Nebraska. 1 

NewY’ork*.. 1 

Noith Carolina. 6 

Oklahoma *. 3 


»Week ended Friday. 

»Exclusive of New York City. 

> Exclusive Oklahoma Coty afld Tulsa. 
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8M lUiPO x—ccmtilUMd 

Cases 


Oregon. 8 

South Carolina. 4 

South Dakota. 6 

Tennessee. 7 

Teias. 4 

Utah J. 3 

Washington. » 

West Virginia. 7 

W^isconsin. ® 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 105 

Arkansas. 45 

California. 15 

Colorado. 15 

Connecticut. 2 

Delaware. 1 

Florida. 15 

Georgia. 68 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 64 

Indiana. 22 

Kansas. 10 

Louisiana--. 30 

Maine. 15 

Maryland i.— 50 


1 Weekended Friday. 


TYPHOID FEVER—oontinued 

Cases 


Massaclmsetts. 27 

Michigan. 30 

Minnesota...-. 4 

Mississippi. 29 

Missouri.-. 18 

Montana*. 8 

Nebraska. 6 

New Jersey. 9 

Now Mexico. 14 

Now York*. 24 

North Carolina. 58 

Oklahoma*. 112 

Oregon. 4 

Pennsylvania. 49 

Rhode Island. 4 

tlouth Carolina. 101 

Tennessee--... 153 

Texas . 11 

irtahi-. 4 

W'ashington. 3 

West Virginia. 40 

W’isconsin. 10 

Wyoming. 1 


1 Week ended Friday. 

3 Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma ('ity and Tulsa. 
«Includes 3 cases in delayed report. 


Reports for Week Ended August 20, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 8 

North Dakota. 6 

INFLUENZA 

D istrict of 0 olumbia. 1 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia. 1 


SCARLET FEVER 

Cases 

District of Columbia. 5 

North Dakota. U 

HMALLPO.X 

District of Columbia. 1 

North Dakota. 1 

TYPHOID fe\p;k 

District of Columbia. 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Btates from 
which repoits are received during the current week: 


State 

Men¬ 

ingo¬ 

coccus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ¬ 
enza ' 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty. 

pboid 

fever 

June, WB7 











Delaware__ 


6 



20 


0 

10 

0 

8 

July, 19S7 











Alabama. 

1 

71 

53 

530 

228 

127 

2 

36 

66 

414 

Florida. 

3 

21 

12 

25 

64 

1 

4 

14 

24 

M 

Illinois. 

20 

377 

121 

11 

562 

3 j 

26 

397 

67 

141 

Indiana.....*..._ 

3 

89 

15 


149 


1 

142 

284 

41 

Louisiana. 

1 

52 

26 

270 

3 54 

127 

20 

18 

13 1 

146 

Maryland. 

2 

150 

7 

3 

56 

3 

0 

87 

0 

04 

MinneHotA-___ 

13 

90 

7 


104 


7 

286 

12 

16 

Missouri._ 

4 

02 


is 

171 


4 

120 

61 

84 

Ohio. 

5 

201 

16 


166 


32 

373 

95 

85 

Oklahoma». 

6 

32 

33 

463 

236 

120 

16 

59 1 

• 98 

372 

Rhode Island_ 

2 

29 



6 


0 

52 : 

0 

4 

South Carolina. 

0 

04 

510 

1 

535 

789 

8 

34 , 

35 

642 

West Virginia_ 

2 

50 

7 


214 


2 

128 ' 

116 

89 

Wisconsin. 

33 

142 

58 


3,170 


5 

200 ! 

88 

15 

Wyoming..-.. 

0 

2 

3 


40 


1 

27 1 

15 

1 













1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tul^a. 
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IB^tember 192T 


June, tm 


Delaware: Cases 

Chicken pox. 12 

Mumps. 1 

W hooping cough. 2 

Julv» 1927 

A^eiinoraycosis; 

Illinote. 1 

Anthrax: 

Oklahoma. 1 

('hirken pox: 

Alabama. 15 

Florida. 3 

lUlnois. 422 

Indiana. 68 

Louisiana. I 

Maryland. 123 

Minnesota. 321 

M issouri. 30 

Ohio .-. 402 

Oklahoma. 21 

Rhode Island.—- 17 

South i^'arolina. 64 

West Virginia . 4.*) 

Wisconsin.. 307 

Wyoming. 

Peuguo 

Alabama. 6 

South Carolina. 22 

Dysentery 

Florida. 2 

Illinois. 48 

Louisiana . 8 

Maryland.*. 12 

Minnesota . 3 

Oklahoma. 112 

Oerman measles: 

Illinois . 17 

Maryland . 6 

Ohio... 13 

Rhode Island.. I 

W'isconsin. 47 

Hookworm disease: 

Florida.A. 308 

Louisiana. 7 

8outh C'arolina. 131 

Impetigo contagiosa* 

M aryland. 1 

I^ead poisoning: 

Illinois. 12 

Ohio . 21 

Leprosy: 

Louisiana . 1 

Minnesota. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Alabama . 3 

Illinois..-. 11 

Louisiana. 4 

Maryland. J 

Minnesota. 3 

Ohio. 4 

Wisconsin. 1 

Malta fever: 

Minnesota. i 

Mumps: 

Alabama. 33 

Florida. 8 


Jultf, fP^—Continued 


Mumps—Continued. C/ases 

Illinois. 526 

Indiana.* 26 

Louisiana. 7 

Maryland. 34 

Missouri. 188 

Ohio. 330 

Oklahoma. 10 

Rhode Island.. 8. 

'W'^isconsm. 343 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Illin()I.s. 54 

Maryland.. 1 

Ohio. 117 

Oklahoma. 1 

Rhode Island. 2 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Louisiana. 2 

Ohio. 5 

South Carolina. 37 

PuerperuJ fevei: 

Illinois. 13 

Robies m animals* 

Maryland... 8 

Missouri .-. 2 

South Carolina. 10 

Kal>i<‘'' III man* 

iUinois. 1 

Indiana . 1 

W’iseon>in. 1 

Rocky *\ru»intain spotted or tick fever: 

W'yoining. 19 

Scabies 

Oklahoma . 1 

Septic -ore throat. 

Illinm'.. 4 

LouiMHiia. 2 

Maryland .. 3 

Missvniri. 18 

Ohio . 64 

Rhode Island. 2 

Tclanus 

Florida. 8 

lllmoii?.. . 12 

Louisiana. 4 

Maryland. 5 

Missouri . 4 

Oklahoma. 2 

Trachoma 

llliiiois. 7 

LouLsiaiia.. 1 

Minnesota ... 1 

MLsouri . 5 

Ohio . 3 

Oklahoma. G 

Wisconsin. 1 

Wyrming. 2 

Tularaemia 

Louisiuim. I 

Wyoming .* 3 

Tyjihus fever* 

Alabama.. 9 

Floiida. S 

Oklahoma. i 

VincimtV angina: 

Maryland. 4 

Okiahoma. 1 
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July, Continued | 

Wbpopmg cough: Cases 

Alabama. 20fi 

July, /^—Continued 

Whooping cough—Contlnued. Cases 

Ohio. 643 

Oklahoma.. 75 

Illinois.1,224 

ladmna___ _ _ _ 247 

Khorle Island... 15 

South Carolina. 630 

Louisiana./.. 41 

Maryland. 278 

Minnesota. 70 

- Missouri.;.. 5M8 

West Virginia. 161 

Wisconsin. 608 

Wyoming. 34 


POLIOMYELITIS IN OHIO 

The State health officer of Ohio, under date of August 30, 1927, 
reports 225 cases of poliomyelitis with 24 deaths in Ohio since 
August 1. About 40 counties were involved. 

RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of Julg, 19:^7, 
to other State health departments by departments oj health of certain States 


Jteferrod by— 

(Uuck- 
en pov 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Dysen¬ 

tery 

rosy 

Bearlot 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty- jwiioop- 
phoid j ing 
fe\er ! cough 

Connecticut......... 


1 






i| t 

Illinois...... 


1 




5 

7 

! M ' 

Minnesota ____ 

1 

1 

1 



30 

New York. 


1 



3 


2 i. 

Rhode Island. 






."'j 

j 

'.i. 

W ashington... 






2 









i I 


' 1 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 30,530,000. The estimated population of the 91 
cities reporting deaths is more than 29,860,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 





















2219 SeptenberS, ttST 

Weekt ended Auguei IS, 19S7, and Angvet I 4,1996 


Diptheria: 

42 States.., 
97 cities...- 
Measles. 

41 States... 
97 cities .. 

Poliomyelitis: 

42 States... 
Scarlet fever: 

42 States... 
97 cities.... 
SiiieUi>oii:: 

42 States.. 
97 cities.... 
Tsrphoid fever. 
42 States... 
97 cities.... 


1927 


1926 


Estimated 

expectaiicy 


997 

533 


887 

159 


248 


941 

896 


22 


145 


829 

396 

1,415 

333 


294 

310 

38 

1,361 

194 


495 


250 


Caati reported 


Dtaiiis reported 


Influenza an<l pneumonia: 

91 cities.. 

Smallpox* 

91 cities.. 


337 


283 


0 ! 0 


City reports for week ended August 13^ 1927 


The “estimated expectancy'* given for diphtheria, jaoliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallfiox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous mKJurrenc© the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may he expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It i.s based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine yew's It is in most instances 
the median number of case.s reported m the corresiionding week of the prtn«ding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expe<Jtancy is the mean number of cases rejiorted for the week during non- 
epidenue years. 

If n*i)orts have not l>con received for 1 ho full nine years, data are used for as m.\ny years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 19)8 Ls included In obtaining the e.stimated exi>ectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the aViiilable data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Piviskm, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland ...... 

New Hampshire: 

t/oncord .. 

Manoht ster. 

Nashua. 

Vermont: 

Barrc. 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall Hiver. 

Bpringfleld. 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket. 

Provident. 

Coant>ctlcut. 



Now Haven. 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

»e- 

ported 

Mumps, 

ca.ses 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

eu fKix, 1 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 
cst l- 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

1 

1 

1 

[ Cases 
! re- 
poi ted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

75,333 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

1 

83,097 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29,723 

0 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,089 

3 1 

fi 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

1 i 

0 

779,020 

9 

29 

S 

0 

1 

22 1 

9 i 

1 15 

m,993 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 3 

142,065 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

190,757 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

fi9,760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

267,918 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 

160,197 

0 

2 

0 


9 

0 

1 

2 

178,927 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 

0 

3 


‘ No estimate made. 
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City 1 -eporti for week ended Auguet 13, 7037—Ctutthmed 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 



"" 


PopulatJoi 

^ Chick 







Pneu- 






~ Men- 


Division, State, and 

July 1 , 

enpox 

* Cases, 




8 it»S, 

Muiilp! 

mouia. 

city 

1925, 

cases 

c.sti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Death 

^ ciise.s 

cases 

deaths 


estimated 

portec 

1 mated 

1 re- 

re- 


" re- 

ported 

rc- 



* expect 

- ported 

ported 

1 ported 

I [)orted 


ported 




ancy 







HtDDLK ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo. 

.538, OKI 

1 

10 

4 


0 

i 8 

1 14 



New York. 

- jv,87:t 

19 

102 

4 

127 

2 



1(5 

3 

Rochester. 


0 


0 

75 

1 

Syracuse. 

182,003 

4 

2 

1 


0 

! 

0 

New Jersey: 







2 

Camden. 

128,(542 

0 

2 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 


j_ 



Newark. 

452, 5i;^ 

12 


g 

;; 

! ® 

2 

1 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

1 

2 


4 

1 4 

, " 

3 

Pennsylvania: 







0 

Philadelphia.. 

. 1,970,3fi4 

17 

33 

28 




_ ]2 


Pittsburgh.. 

031,503 

7 

12 

2 

21 

1 


1 0 

15 

17 

Reading.. 

.! 112,707 

2 


0 

I A 

13 

1 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 




1 

1 


Ohio: 










Cincinnati. 

409,333 
03(5,485 

1 

5 

4 



1 


5 

Cleveland. 

13 

0 

IH 

2 

41 


0 

1 

0 

2:4 

Columbus. 

279,'8.30 
287,380 


A 

0 

1 

8 

Toledo. 

3 

4 

3 


1 0 

i 

5 

Indiana: 





2 

Fort Wayne. 

97, 846 
3.58,819 
80,091 
71, 071 

0 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 


India uapol 18 . 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! a 

2 

South Bend. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

' 0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

0 

0 

0 

Hlinois* 


^ 1 




0 

i 0 

0 

Chicago. 

2, W*5. 2:19 
(53,923 

32 

0 

4b i 
n 

: 58 

1 

9 



1 

[ 12 

26 

Springfield.. 

i "l 

6 

1 

Michigan- 


1 1 


! 0 

1 

Detroit. 

1,245.824 
130,31(5 
153,698 

17 

.•V); 

4. 

2:1 

0 

1 t 1 



10 

Flint. 

0 

0 

' ^ 1 

0 1 

4 

0 

1 

Grand Rapids. 

1 

2 

0 

Q 

U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wisconsin- 



1 

5 

0 

Kenosha. 

50,891 
46, 385 
5(Ki, 192 

0 

0 1 

Q 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

A 

1 .! 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 
9 1 



Madison. 

0 

fl 

2 

0 

Milwaukee. 


1 

0 

Racine. 

67, 707 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

4 

A 

U 

A 

4 

2 

Superior-.. 

39,(571 

U 

A 

U 

0 

® 1 
U 

0 

0 




U 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110, 502 
425,435 

2 

1 

12 

11 

1 

0 

A 





Minneapolis. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St. Paul. 

246,001 

j 

U 

A 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Iowa: 



U 

1 

4 

Davenport. 

Des Moines. 

Sioux Citv 

52,469 
141,441 
7(5,411 
30,771 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 , 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Waterloo. 

Missouri. 

0 . 

0 . 


1 

1 

0 

0 


Kansas City. 

367,481 
78,342 
821,543 

1 

0 

3 

2 

A 

0 

0 



1 


8 t. Joseph. 

Q 

0 

A 

0 

1 

0 

St. liOUlB. 

19 

U 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

North Dakota 


0 

8 . 










Fargo . 

2(5,403 

14,811 

0 

0 

0 

A 






Grand Forks . 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iBouth Dakota: 










Sioux Falls . 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 


0 

0 . 

4 

1 

A 


N^raska. 

Lincoln . . 

Oma|ia . 

Kansas! 

'Popeka . 

60, Oil 
211,7(58 

55,411 
88,367 1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

: 

3 

: 

0 

0 

1 

A 

0 

0 

i 

2 

0 

J 

0 

2 

A 

Wichita . . 

0 

0 

0 1 


Z 

u 



V 1 

, ” i 

u i 

0 1 

1 

0 

2 



































































2221 8«»t«mb«r2,X«r 

Ottv reporU for week ended Aupuet IS, 1927 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July L 
1025, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

porter! 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware 










••WHmiiiKton. 

122,040 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Maryland: 










Baltimore. 

700,296 

4 

11 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

rumberland. 

33,741 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Frederick. 

12.035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington. 

497,006 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Virginia- 










Lynchburg. 

30,395 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk. 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond. 

180,403 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Roanoke.... 

58.208 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Vii|onia 










(Jhiirleston. 

49,019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Wheeling. 

56.208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North C’arolina. 










Raleigh. 

30,371 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

W'ilminglon..... 

.37,(K)l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Winston-Salem. 

69,031 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

South Carolina. 










(Charleston. 

73.125 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

(Columbia ___ 

41.225 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

2 

Greenville. 

27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Georgia 










Atlanta. 

(') 

0 

2 

4 

7 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Brunswick . 

lb. 809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah ... 

93,134 


0 







FlorMa- 










Miami . 

09, 7:a 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

St. Petersburg _ 1 

2f),847 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa . 

94,743 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

KAST SOUTH CENTRAI 










Kentucky: 





1 





Covingt-on . 

58,309 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lexington.... . 

40,805 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Louisville . 

305,935 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Tennessee. 

1 









Memphis . 

174,533 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Nashville,,- . 

i:i6,220 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Alabama- 










Birmingham . 

206,670 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 i 

4 

Mobile. 

65,955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

46,481 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith_ 

31,643 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock. 

74,216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New (Weans. 

411,40.1 

0 

5 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

7 

Shreveport. 

57,857 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City. 

(‘) 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I'ulsrt.. 

124,478 

0 


0 

0 


1 

1 


Texas: 









Dallas.. 

194,450 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Galveston. 

48,37.5 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston. 

164.954 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

San Antonio. 

198,069 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










BUlinm. 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls.. 

29,883 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Helena. 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Miesoula. 

12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


(Noostimate made. 





























































September 2,1S27 - 2S22 

Oily reports for week ended August 13, 1921 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

V 

estimated 

Chick- 
en }Kix, 
oases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

nmied 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOUNTAIN—COntd. 

















Idaho- 


















Boise. 



23. 042 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 


















Denver 



230,011 


2 


g 


15 




0 

2 

2 

5 

Pueblo. 



43,787 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 


















Albuquerque.. 



21,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah; 


















Salt Lake City. 


130.048 


11 


2 


4 


0 


0 

1 

3 

0 

Nevada: 


















Keno. 

.... 


12, C65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 


















Washington: 


















Honttlt'_ _ 



PI 



c 


3 


4 


0 



H 

1 


Suokflne _ . 


lOH, 807 


6 


2 


4 


0 



1 

0 


T^oeoma. 



104.4;i j 


2 


2 


6 


0 


0 

0 

u 

U 

Oregon. 















1 



Portland. 



282,383 1 


jj 


4 


2 


0 


u 

3 , 

0 

1 

California: 















1 



Los Angeles.... 



0) 



2 


24 


21 


1 


1 

6 ! 

1 

a 

Sacramento.... 



72,2«0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 

0 1 

0 

3 

San Francisco. 



667,630 


5 


12 


7 


2 


0 

3 

e 

4 


Scarlet fer\-er 



Smrilh>ox 




Typlioid fever 





... 





— 


— 

Tuber- 




— 

Whoop¬ 


Division, State, 

T’ase.s, 


("ases. 

: 




culosib, 

Cjises, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

till 

and city 

es-ti 


(lases 

esti- 

iCasi^si Deaths 

esti- 


Deaths 

cubes 

an 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

M 

. 


muled 

re- 

re- 

r(‘- 

oaiibcs 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 


ex|K‘ct- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


Hiiey 







iincj 





1 

NEW ENULAND 


















Maine: 


















Portland. 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

22 

New Hampshire' 


















Concord. 


) 

1 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Mancliestoi... 

1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

( 


0 

0 

0 

13 

Nashua. 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Vermont. 


















Barre. 


0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


2 

c 


0 

0 

0 

4 

Burlington.... 


1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Massachust'tts- 


















Boston. 

If) 

27 


0 


0 


0 

10 

3 

7 

0 

12 

171 

Fall River. 

0 

1 


0 


0 


0 


2 

1 


2 

0 

0 

18 

Springfield -... 

1 

1 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1 


0 

0 

3 

28 

Worcester_ 


2 

1 


0 


0 


0 


7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

46 

Bhode ishmd: 


















Pawtucket.... 


[) 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

c 


0 

0 

0 

17 

Providence..., 

2 

6 


0 


0 


0 


4 

c 


1 

0 

0 

46 

Connecticut; 


















Bridgeport.... 


2 

2 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Hartford. 


[ 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

66 

New HAven... 



1 


0 


0 


0 


0 

2 


0 

0 

4 

13 

il|Xn>I.E ATLANTIC 


















New York: 


















Buffalo. 



8 


0 


0 


0 


9 

2 


2 

0 

87 

116 

New York. 

26 

37 


0 


0 


0 

>90 

37 

16 

2 

117 

1 , 126 

Rochester. 

3 

4 


0 


0 


0 


1 

: 


1 

0 

2 

64 

Syracuse. 

3 

1 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

41 


1 No estimate made, 


Pulmonary tuberculosis only, 
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City reporU for loeek ended Anpuat 13,1921 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 1 









0W% 1 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

.. 

Cases, 


Cases, 



luoer- 

culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Coses 

Deatlis 

CStl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect' 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

Iiorted 

ported 



aucy 


ancy 




sney 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 












coni inued 












Now Jersey. 












Camden. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

22 

Newark__ 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

g 

1 

1 

0 

40 

84 

Trenton. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Pennsylvania’ 












Philadelphia.. 

17 

22 

0 

0 

0 

29 

12 

10 

0 

30 

350 

Pittsburgh.... 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

16 

128 

Heading.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

10 

20 

KAHT NORTH 










CENTRAL 












Ohio* 












("iiicmnati. 

3 

0 

J 

0 

0 

11 

2 

5 

2 

0 

124 

Cleveland. 

10 

11 

1 

0 

0 

18 

5 

0 

0 

2G 

155 

Colimihus. 

2 

M 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

11 

68 

Toletlo .- 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

i« 

58 

Indiana 





Fort Wavne... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Indianapolis. . 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

2 

86 

South B«*n(l - - - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Tein» Haute... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Illinois 












< ’hiwgo. 

25 

33 

0 

2 

0 

4G 


8 

0 

133 

628 

Snniiglleld.... 
Michigan’ 

1 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

•> 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Detroit. 

22 

•Zi 

3 

0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

O' 

09 

232 

Flint,. 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Orand Hapids 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

C 

21 

Wisconsin 










1 


Kenosha-- 

1 

5 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Madison. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Milwaukee,... 

<} 

13 

1 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

28 

90 

Kiuinc . 

1 

<) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

5 

Sufwrior__ 

1 

j 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 

1 





1 




CENTRAL 


I 










Minnesota: i 









0 

1 


Duluth. 

3 

3 ! 

0 

0 i 

0 

3 

0 

i 0 

21 

Minneapolis... 

11 


2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

! « 

0 

0 

86 

St. Paul. 

5 

7 ! 

i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

! 0 

0 

1 

44 

Iowa: 







! 1 




Davenport.... 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 



0 


0 




! 0 




Dcs Moines- 
Sioux City-.-- 

2 

2 

2 

7 



0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

; 0 


5 , 



j 

1 

1 0 


6 1 


TV til'd IIJV • • ^ » 

Missouri: 







0 

13 


Kansas City... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

o 

83 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

0 

5 

2 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

8 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

35 

13 

198 

North Dakota: 







0 



0 i 


Fargo. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks.. 
South Dakota: 

0 

] 

Q 

0 



0 

0 


0 










Sioux Falls.... 
Nebraska: 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 








11 

Lincoln. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

OmiAa. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

67 

Kaasas. 








12 

14 

Toiwka. 

1 

2 

0 

. 0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

28 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 




j 

1 







Delaware: 











20 

Wilmington..- 
Maryland: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

46 

172 

Baltimore. 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

1 

Cumherland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Frederlck. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
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City reports for vreck ended August IS, 1927 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Division, State, 
and city 

Coses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

10- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 

. continued 

Distiict of Colum¬ 
bia: 



Washington- 

3 

3 

Virginia 



Lyaehharg..-- 

0 

0 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

Riehmonl. 

2 

3 

KoannWo . 

1 

1 

West V^irginia. 



C’harlestou. 

0 

0 

Wheeling. 

1 

0 

North Caiolina. 



Halolgh. 

0 

1 

Wilmington--- 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

2 

iJouth ('arolma. 



Charleston---. 

0 

0 

Columbia. 

0 

2 

Greenville 

0 

0 

Georgia i 



Atlanta.' 

2 

1 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

Savannah_ 

0 


riocida- 1 


Miami. 

0 

0 

St Petersburg.j 

0 


Tampa. 

0 

1 

KAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 



Covington. 

0 

0 

Lexington_ 


1 

Louisville ---- 

1 

0 

'Tcnni'ssee* 



Memphis. 

1 i 

4 

Nashville. 

1 

0 

Alabama- 



Birmingham.. 

2 

1 

Mobile . 

0 

2 

Montgomeiy.-I 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

i 


Fort Smith_ 

0 

0 

Little Hock_ 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 



New Orleans-- 

1 

6 

Shreveport.... 

0 

0 

Oklahoma; 



Oklahoma Cityi 

1 

2 

Tulsa.' 


1 

Texas: 


Dallas. 

0 

4 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

Houston. 

0 

1 

San Antonio-’.. 

0 

3 

JUpUNTAIN 

Montana: 



Billings. 

^ 0 

0 

Great Falls—.. 

1 

0 

Helena. 

0 

2 

Missoula. 

0 

1 

Idaho: 



. 

0 

0 


Smallpox 

Tul>er- 

ciilosis. 

deaths 

le- 

poitod 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Deathsu 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

ro- 

IKiited 

( 

j Cases, 

1 esti¬ 
mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

1 

j Cases ^ 
' rc- 
iwrted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

1 

0 

0 

G 

2 

0 

1 

2 

124 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

() 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

12 

51 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

u 

0 

16 

0 

(1 

(1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0| 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

2 

3 i 

0 

0 

10 

J 

u 1 

.i 

.1 

2 

0 1 

1. 

4 

15 

0 j 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

7 

1 

2 

0 

3 

4 

4 

1 

3 

42 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

U 1 




r 





0 

0 

0 i 

2 


0 

0 

, 

33 

0 1 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

] 

1 

1 

2 

1 

j 

0 

28 

0 

0 

i 

«i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 


0 

0 1 

0 


0 : 

0 

0 

14 

i 

0 

0 

3 

5 

2 

0 

3 

77 

1 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

3 

1 

50 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

2 

.3 

31 

1 

0 

0 

4 

G 

15 

2 

1 

58 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

*0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

i 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



1 

1 

1 

0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1 1 

0 



1 

0 

0 

20 

4 

13 

0 

1 

145 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

li 

1 

0 

0 

21 

1 

n 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

35 


0 




J 


1 


0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 0 

1 

46 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 1 

! 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

i 2 

1 
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Beptember 2, IW 


City reports fof' weelc> ended August i5, t027 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

lexpect- 

uncy 


MOUNTAIN-con. 

Colorado*' 

l)<*uv<»r. 

J*ue)>]o . 

New Mo\jco. 

Albiiqumjue., 

Utah* 

Salt Lake (’ity 
Nevada 

lieno. 


Scarlet fever 


1‘Ariric 

Washington* 

Seattle. 

Spokane . 

Taeorna. 

Oregon. 

Con!ttn<l. 

('alifornm 

Los Angeles. 
sactfi i-ento. J 
San Francisco.! 


Cases 

re- 

{)orted 


esti 

mate<i| 

|expect-| 

ancy 


Smaliiiox 


("asea 

re¬ 

ported 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Tnher-I 
ported' 


Typhoid fever 


;exi)ect-| ported 
ancy 


0; 

! 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 


Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 


re¬ 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


73 

16 

10 

18 

6 


10 

51 


15 

133 


Division, State, and city 


NKW ENCJLAND 

IVlassachuw'tts: 

Boston... 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

MJDDI.K ATLANTIC 

Now York* 

Biiflfalo... 

New York. 

Rochester. 

New Jersey: 

Newark. 

Tennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Coliuubus. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Michigan: 

Detroit... 

Wisconsin* 

Milwaukee. 

BuDerlor. 

59266*—27-^3 


Meningo- 

cwcus 

Rioningtlis 

14‘thargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyeiitis 
(infantile paralysis) 







Ceases, 

esti- 



Crises 

Deaths 

(’«!es 

Deaths 

t’a.ses 

Deaths 

mated 

extiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

33 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

» 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Cftj/ report* for week ended August 13, 1321 —Continued 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lotlmrgic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases, 










esti- 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

Deaths 








ancy 



WEST NOETH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 











0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

Iowa: 









Waterloo.-- . _ __ 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Missouri: 





0 



Kansas City__ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

tSt. I/JUIS./.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska* 










Omaha_-__ 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SO^TH ATLANTIC* 







Maryland: 

Baltimore___ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washin^on__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

West Virginia; 







Wheeling__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

South Carolina: 








Charleston__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■ 0 

0 

0 

Omenviiip -- _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Georgia. 








Atlanta__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: ‘ 










Miami _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Kentucky: 










TiPXington_.. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

Tennessee: 









Na.<ih vtiie 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

Alabama 

1 







Mobile 1. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Jx)Uisiana: 




1 






Shreveport_ . , 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 





Dallas.. 

i 0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston ..-__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

San Antonio_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 



Utah- 







1 

1 



Salt I.4ike City__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 






Washington: 










Seattle. 

1 


0 


0 


0 

j 

0 


Oregon: 








Portland... 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 









Loss Angeles__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Sacramento___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8an Francisco_ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 








> TyphM fever: 8 cages at Tampa, Fla., and 1 case at Mobile, Ala. 
* Anthrax: Icaseat'Wilmington, Del. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
101 cities for the five-week period ended August 13, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended August 14, 1926. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
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SeptMnbw 2, 


July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, July 10 to August 13, 10^7—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 * 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATEii 


Week ended - 



July 

t! 

July '< 

July 

( 

July >1 

July 

July 

i Aug. ! 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


17, 

16, i| 

24, 

23. 1 

31, 

30, 

t 7, 1 

6, 

14, 

13. 


1926 

1927 jl 

1026 

1927 Ij 

1920 

1927 

: 1926 1 

1 

1927 

1 

1920 

1927 

101 cities. 

94 

114 ii 

90 

292 ij 

SO 

394 

78 , 

78 1 

09 

<91 

New England. 

78 

132 i 

33 

TkI i 

40 

91 

40 1 

1 

fhl 1 

3t 

70 

Middle Atlantic. 

101 j 

165 .1 

109 I 

1 106 - 

103 1 

1 104 j 

I 88 1 

92; 

62 

97 

East North ('ential. 

110 1 

93 

98 

108 ' 

M 

' 102 ’ 

104 ( 

80 1 

101 

94 

W&sl North ('enttal. 

107 , 

1 54 .1 

95 

1 .*>4 j 

85 ' 

50 1 

52 

42 'i 

5« 

67 

South Atlantic. 

32 i 

8:i ' 

34 

i *87, 

20 , 

1 39 

43 1 

65 Ij 

48 

383 

East South Tent nil. 

21 

30 ' 

10 i 

i 25 ;i 

21 ! 

' 31 

10 , 

31 

57 

-»3l 

"West South ('entral. 

26 1 

i 71 1 

39 

120 il 

39 i 

I 71 

39 ! 

92 ,1 

i 20 1 

1 -98 

Mountain. 

109 


04 1 

1 i 

91 1 

1 117 

i 118 1 

135 , 

73 

180 

Pacific . 

158 1 

J 

1 113 ! 

L 

174 

65 1 

118 1 

1 3121 

i _ 1 

^ ‘“i 

76 i; 

r 

m ; 

1 107 

1 


MEASLES ('ASK RATES 


101 cities. 

226 

155 

! 1 

3108 1 

108 1 

3 58 

! 70 

48 

i .59 

<27 

New England. 

179 

241 1 

108 

197 1 

8.3 i 

109 i 

83 

93 

68 

63 

Middle Atlantic. 

129 

122 

108 

i *’2 i 

0,1 1 

45 . 

42 

43 

33 

28 

East North Central.. 

412 

no 

279 

90 

191 1 

47 

113 

29 

84 

19 

We.*-! Noith C'eiitral. 

192 

105 

184 

1 48 

93 1 

40 j 

68 1 

34 

t)7 

22 

South Atlantic.. 

201 

221 

127 

! Mil • 

ill; 

09 

47 

38 1 

80 

M2 

Efwt South Conti al. 

171 

01 

124 

25 1 

93 

40 

41 

10 

31 

M2 

West South Central. 

17 

105 

13 

55 

9 i 

59 

9 

55 

4 

U 

Mountain.. 

191 

171 

173 

99 

128 

03 

137 1 

45 

64 

36 

Pacific. 

327 

448 

212 

280 

121 1 

1 

'05 

121 

1 .. . J 

144 

94 

60 


SCARLET FEVER CASK RATES 


101 Cities. 

94 

84 

82 

*64 

73 

*63 

61 

51 

51 

<57 

New England. 

99 

130 

85 

100 

118 

107 

1 104 

51 

68 

93 

Middle Atlantic. 

73 

91 

75 

50 

52 

39 

38 

36 

30 

39 

East North Central. 

119 

89 

89 

75 

84 

87 

79 

75 

55 

73 

West North Central. 

186 

71 

J27 

79 

143 

79 

101 

62 

119 

75 

South Atlantic. 

45 

66 

3,5 

Ml 

;44 

40 

39 

27 

30 

Ml 

East South Central. 

52 

31 

93 

31 

,62 

41 

31 

61 

47 

M9 

West South Central. 

52 

38 

82 

46 

^39 

25 

13 

25 

. 21 

*63 

Mountain. 

91 

226 

64 

99 

30 

153 

64 

126 

36 

117 

Pacific. 

94 

50 

I 

91 

i 

92 

86 

*65 

83 

60) 

86 

[ __ 

63 


* The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annua) basis, and not the number o( 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of Jiil> 1,1920 and 1927, resiiectively. 

»Norfolk, Va., not included. 

»Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. ^ 

* Winston-Salem, N, O., Savannah, Oa., Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., not included. 

* Winston-Salem, N. C., and Savannah, Oa., not included. 

* Memphis, Tenn., not included. 

* Little Kook. Ark., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, July 10 to August tS, 1927—Annual rates 
per lOOfiOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
.1926 —Continued 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

July 

July 

Jnly 1 

July 

: 1 

July ! 

Aug. 

Aug. 1 

Aug. 

j 

I Aug. 


17. 

10. 

24. 

2:3, ; 

31, 

30, 1 

7, 

' 6, 1 

H, 

1 13, 


1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 1 

1 

1926 

1927 , 

1 i 

192(5 

! 1927 

100 cities. 

7 

1 

9 

0 

3 10 1 

5 

1 

3 5 { 

8 

1 

6 » 

7 

M 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

o|i 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

6 

17 

8 

13 

6 

* 9 

9 

9 

1 

5 

West North Central. 

20 

14 

14 

12 

4 

6 

14 

0 ! 

4 

4 

South Atlantc___ 

6 

9 

6 

M2 

2 

4 

11 

9 j! 

11 

f6 

East South Central. 

r> 

25 

10 

36 1 

21 

10 

16 ! 

5 if 

26 

«0 

West South Central. 

i:i 

8 

13 

8 

4 

13 

13 

17 

21 

‘0 

Mountain.! 

0 

36 

27 

117 

9 

27 

9 

18 ; 

73 

9 

Pacific.j 

«i 

13 

8 

21 

32 

1 

MO 

24 

21 1 

1 

32 

24 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

.... 

22 j 

22 

1 i»i 

n 

*20 ' 

30 

»21 

’ 28 j 

25 

35 

<25 

New England. 

12; 

19 

1 9 

16 jl 

111 

9 1 

! 12 

7 

17 

30 

Middle Atlantic.... 

11' 

11 1 

1 9 • 

8 1’ 

23 1 

13 

19 , 

13 

24 

15 

East North Central.I 

6 ! 

8 1 


9 ' 

10 i 

11 ! 

12 1 

9 

20 

14 

West North Central.! 

14 i 

16 I 

! 12! 

14 1 

22 j 

16 j 

18 1 

26 

24 

22 

South Atlantic. 

58 ' 

43 

47 

*50 : 

54 

36 

65 , 

58 

09 

*42 

East South Central. 

m 1 

153 

134 , 

122 

243 

117 ! 

181 

183 

140 

•117 

West South Central. 

56 1 

75 

! 30 . 

55 ! 

47 1 

56 j 

43 

50 

47 

’89 

Mountain. 

9, 

27 

46 i 

27 1 

36 i 

1 72 

27 

45 

73 

36 

Padfle. 


8 

1 

8 

11 1 

’«ii 

n 

1 *24 I 

. 29 ’ 

13 

29 

10 


INFLUENZA DEATH KATES 


05 cities . 

4 

1 3 

3 

1 

>3i 

2 

*>!' 

2 

i 

i 2 

1 

; 1 

*3 

New England . 

0 ’ 

5 

2 

0 i 

0 

2 i' 

0 

fl 

; 0 ' 

2 

Middle Atlantic . 

4; 

1 2 

2 

4 * 

1 

4 

2 

1 

! 1 

2 

East North Central . 

4 1 

I 1 

4 

2 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

West North ('entral . 

! 

i 2 

2 

2 

9 i 

0 ! 

0 

2 

' 2 

0 

South Atlantic . 

6 i 

6 

4 

’2 

2 

2; 

4 

6 

1 0 

fi 

East South Central . 

21 1 

1 5 

5 

15 

5 i 

1 10 

' 9 1 

5 

1 10 

«6 

West South Central . 

9 , 

9 

9 

0 

22 j 

9 ! 

4 1 

4 1 

' 13 

’14 

Mountain... 

9 j 

18 

9 

9 

0 j 

9 1 

9 

^ i 

i 0 

0 

Pacific. 

4 1 

1 

I 7 

1 


3 

1 

4 i 

_.J 

3 

1 

11 



3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


05 cities. 

60 

.57 

54 

*56 

48 

49 

1 

54 

47 

SO 

<56 

Now England. 

57 

56 

33 

5() 

33 

49 

56 

42 

54 

56 

42 

33 

46 

44 

44 

53 

51 

31 

62 

35 

25 

57 

62 

77 

57 

41 

44 

76 

•74 

’60 

63 

Middle Atlantic . 

74 

61 

64 

59 

41 

47 

East North Central.. 

46 

45 


55 

West North Central.... 

36 

31 

40 

21 

57 

51 

62 

71 

17 

44 

46 

86 ‘ 

1 51 

> 68 

Itouth Atlantic... .. 

55 

63 

66 

57 

*75 

East South Central.. 

109 

98 

46 

52 

i 97 

West South Central-.-. 

79 

69 

5S 

65 

69 

54 

62 

106 

82 

Mountain.-. 

36 

197 

64 

45 

55 

36 

1 64 

67 

l^ael^.'..•.. 

46 

97 

35 

72 

71 

79 

39 

55 


*Nurfolk, Va., not included. 

^Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

♦ Winston-Salem, N. C., Savannah, Ga,, Memphis, Tonn,, and Little Rock, Ark., not Included. 

♦ Winston-Salem, N G., and Savannah, Ga., not Included. 

♦ Meinpbls, Tenn., not included. 

7 Little Rock, Ark., not included. 


/ 
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N^mbeT of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of cities in each groups approximated as of Jidy i, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population (tf 
cities reporthig deaths 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Total. 

101 

96 

30,443,800 

30,960,700 

29,783, 700 

30,295,900 



New England.. 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

10,567,000 

2,211,000 

2,246,900 
10,667,000 
7,810,600 
2,510,000 
2,836,700 
1,023,600 
1,210,400 
680,000 
1,612,800 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 1 

101467.000 

lO’, 457,000 
7,050,200 

Kast North Central.... 

16 

16 

iiiiii 

7,8]0,tX)0 

West North C^entral_ 

12 

10 

2;02t»,f>00 
2,878, 100 
1,023,500 
1,243, .iOO 
580,000 

2,470, WO 
2, 757,701 

1,008, m 

1,181,500 

South Atlantic... 

21 

20 

East South C'entral. 

7 

7 

West S(mth (\*ntriil... 

8 

7 

Mountain. 

0 

9 

672,100 

Pacific. 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Reports for weeks ended July SO and August 1927 .—The following 
reports for the weeks ended July 30 and August 6, 1927, were trans¬ 
mitted by the eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of 
the League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 

Week ended July SO, 1927 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pov 

1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Si 

g 1 
Q 

u 

tr 

jd 

S 

0 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kenya: Mombasa .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

Slam. Bangkok. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Iraq: Basra. 

0 

0 

29 

18 

5 

3 

Dutch East Indies* 







Persia: < 






1 

Ban}ermasm. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Mohammerah. 

0 

0 

52 

37 

0 

1 0 

French Indo - China. 







Abadan___1 

0 

0 

122 

103 

0 

0 

Haiphong.. 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

British India- 







Macao. 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Born bay.. 


4 


25 

14 

* 6 

Hong Kong. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Madras. 


0 


105 

3 

1 1 

Manchuria* ('hang- 







Calcutta. 


0 


12 

9 

7 

chun. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Bassein. 


4 


0 

0 

0 

J aimn Nagasaki_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

0 

Rangoon. 


9 


1 

13 

6 








Vizagapatam ......... 


0 


0 

4 

1 








Negapatam. 

.... 

0 

--- 

0 

2 

2 









Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no 
case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


A8U 

i4ra6io.—Jeddah. 

Perwa.—Bender-Abbas, Bushire, Lingah. 

Ceylon .—Colombo. 

Brilinh /wdfo.—Karachi, Chiltagong, Cochin, 
Tuticorin, Motdinein. 

•Portuguese /wdic.—Nova Goa. 

Federated Malay —Port Swcttenham. 

Siraiin Settlements.— Penang. 

Dutch East Batavia, BanjermaSin, Pon- 

tianalc, Semarang, Menado, Chcribon, Makas.sar, 
Balikpapan, Padang, Belawan-Dcli, Tarakao, 
Sabang, Palcmbang. 

Sarawa k Kuch iug. 

Briitsh ^orUi Boraro.—Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese 7’jmor.--l)illy. 

Philippine Islands —Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga. 

French fndo- China —Saigon and Cholon/Pourane 

CAfwe.—Amoy, Shanghai, Tientsin, Tslngtao, 
Canton. 

PorwMa.—Keeling, Takao. 

Cilosen,—Chemulpo, Fusaii. 

Jfcfancilttrfa.—Yingkow, Antuiig, Harbin, Muk- 

Xwantuhg.—Port Arthur, Dairen. 

Yokohama, Niigata, Shiraonoseki, Moji, 
Tsurnga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

, AVSTBALA8IA ANP OCEANIA 

AttifraBft.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns. 


AUSTRALASIA ANP OCEANIA—Continued 

New Guinea.—Pott Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Territorg.—Kabaul and 
Kokopo 

New ’'M/ond.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Bdmoo.—Apia. 

Netv Caledonia. —Noumea. 

Fiji —Suva 
JJafraii —Honolulu. 

Society Islands -"Papeete. 

AFRICA 

Kgg/)/.--Alo.xandrio, Suez, Port Said. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Pott Sudan, Suakin. 
-MiLSsaua. 

French Somaliland DJibouti. 

British Somaliland.—Porherei. 

Italian iSowwhinTid.—Mogadiscio 
^0 n zihar .—Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika —Dar-os-Salaam. 

Seychelles.—Wetxatin. 

Portuguese East v4/r/co.—Mozambique, Beira, 
Lourenco-M arques. 

Union of South Africa.—Eusi London, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Cape Town, Durban. 

BiJwnlof?.—Saint Denis. 

Mauritius.—Port Louis. 

J/adag«sear,—Majunga, Tamaluve, Diego-Suares. 

AMERICA 

Pan«TOfl.—Colon, Panama, 


(2230) 
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September 2« 10S7' 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from— 

AraUa.^Aden, Kamaran, Perlm. 

XhUeh East —Surabaya, Samarlntia, Padang, Babang, Pontianak. 

Union of Socialistic Soviet Vladivostok. 

Belated information— 


Week ended July 23: Canton^ bholera 4 cases, 2 deaths. 


Other epidemiological information: 

The Sanitary Maritime and Quarantine Council of Egypt reports that, during the week ended Wednes¬ 
day, August 3, 2,284 pilgrims arrived at El Tor from Yambo. No infectious disease occurred. 


Week ended Augnet f?, 1927 


Maritime towns 

. 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

im 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

2 

1 

1 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Deaths 


0 

0 

48 

3f* 

0 

0 

Ceylon: Colombo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Persia’ 







Dutch East Indies* 







M ohani rnerah . 

0 

0 

34 

2ll 

0 

0 

Banjermasiu. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 


Vhadiin - - 

0 

0 

nt) 

.w 

0 

0 

Menado.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Ahwaz . 

0 

0 

12 

« 

0 

0 

French Indo-China 







British India* 







Jlaiphong. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Karachi...- 


0 


0 

I 

1 

Turane. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Bombay..--.-. 


.3 


14 

0 

7 

China 







j\t ndra.s 


0 


1 V2 

3 

1 

Shanghai. 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 



0 


K 

11 

10 

Canton. 

0 

0 

10 

g. 

1 

1 

Ba.s!sein-.-.-.-. 


4 


0 

0 

0 

Japan: Nagasaki. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kangoon. 


5 

1 

.... 

0 

_i 

6 

1 









Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASI\ 

I"“Jeddah, Aden, Perlm. 

JVrsfd.—Pender-Abbas, Bo.shiro, Llngah. 

Ikiti’fh India —Negapatam, Chittagong, Cochin, 
Tuticoiin, Vizagapatftm, AloUImein. 

Portuguese India —Nova (loa 

Federated Malay States .—Port Swottenhaiu. 

Straits Settle menis.— SinmpoTO, Penang. 

•Siom.—Bangkok. 

Mutch East /;n/fr.v—Batavia, Burabuya, Poutia- 
nak, Somarang, C’herilion, ^^akaasar, Balikpapan, 
Padang, Belawun-Deli, Tarakan, Sabang, Paleiu- 
hang, Samarinda. 

Kuching 

British North Borneo. —Bandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao 

Portuguese Timor.—Dilly. 

Philippine Mawefs.—Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamlmauga. 

French JndO' CAino.—Saigon and Cholon. 

f'Aina.—Amoy, Tientsin, Tslngtao. 

Jlong Kong. 

Macao. 

Formosa.— Keelung, Takao. 

C/<cMrrw.~*^Cheraulp(>, Fusan. 

Manchuria.—Yiugkow, Autung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Clmngchun. 

Kwantvng.—Peyri Arthur, Dairen. 

^open.—Yokohama, Niigata. Shlmonoseki, Moll, 
Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka. Hakodate. 

AUStRALASlA AN» OCKANIA 

Ausfralia.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Xtobkhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairm. 


At'STB^UA.SIA AND OCEANIA—continued 

New Guinea.—Port Moresby. 

Note Britain Mandated Trrrifory.—Habaul and 
Kokopo. 

New Zcoiond.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

^JaTwoo.— Apia. 

New Cfi/frfonffl.—Noumea. 

Ftp —Suya. 

llawan ~11 onolulu. 

Society Islands —I*apeeto. 

AFBirA 

Egypt—Aloxandm, Suez, Port Said, El Tor. 
Anglo-Egvptian Sudan.—Port Sudan, Suaktn, 
Eritrea —Massaiia 
Freneh Somaliland.— Djibouti. 

British Somaliland.—Berbora. 

Italian Somalila bd.~Mogadiscio. 

AVnya.—Mombasa. 

Zanzibar.—Zamlhnr. 

Tanganyika —Dar-es-Salaam. 

.Sfj/cAcIiw.—Victoria. 

Portuguese East A/rica.—Mosambique, Beira, 
Lourenco-M arques. 

Union of South Africa.—East London, Port EBita- 
both, Cape Town, Durban. I" 

Jieunion .—Saint Denis. 

Mauritius.—Port liOuJs. 

Madagascar.—MaiungUf Tamatave, Diego-SuatCii 
AirXTUCA 

Panama.—Colon, Panama. 
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Reports had not been received in time for publication from— 

Arabia Kam aran. 

Union of Socialist Smet Vladivostok. 

Belated information: 

Week ended July 23: Karikal, cholera, 3 cases, 3 deaths. Manila, cholera, 1 case. 

Week ended July 30* Surabaya, smallpox, 1 case. Pontianak, Sal>ang, Padang, nil. 

Movement of infected ships: 

Yohohama.^Tho British passenger steamer Adrastas arrived from China on August 1 infected with 
cholera. 

Singapore,—A British sailing ship arrived from Labuan on August 8 infected with smallpox. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases—Two weeJes ended August ISj 1927 .—The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases in seven Provinces of Canada for the two weeks ended August 
13, 1927, as follows: 

Week ended Augxtsi 6, 1927 


' ’ ' 1 

1 

Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bnins- 

wiek 

Quebec 

Manl* 

toba 

Sas* 
katch* 1 
ewan ^ 

Alberta 

1 

Totbl 

Cerebrospinal fever.____-..i 



2 

1 i 



3 

Influenza....—. 

2 






2 

Ijetbarglc encephalitis... 




.. 

1 


1 

fimallpoi... 




4 

1 

rj 

10 

Typhoid fever....... 

1 

4 

a 


1 


28 









Week ended Axigusi IS, 1927 


Disea.^e ] 

Scotia 

Quebec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alberta 

1 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever... .j 

1 

1 


1 



2 

Poliomyelitis...! 

*! 


.]' 




1 

Smallpox.. .-_--I 

i.!.; 


18 


1 

4 

23 

Typhoid fever.1 

1 . 1 * 

25 

72 

0 

3 

1 

113 


Typhoid Jerer-^Montreal—January 2-August 20, 1027 .—The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the oases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal^ Quebec, Canada, since January 1,1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

(^ases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927. 

3 

1 

May 7, 1927. 

106 

19 

Jan. lA 1927^. 

4; 

3 

May 14,• 1927. 

367 

16 

Jan. 22,1927. 

1 

2 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

Jan. 29) 1927. 

3 

1 

Mav28, 1927... 


38 

r>, 1927. 

1 

0 

Juno 4, 1927. 

239 

37 

12, 1927... 

0 

0 

June 11, 1927. 


36 

Feb. |9) 1927. 

1 

V 2 

June 18,1927. 

86 

J?bb. 26, 1927. 

1 

] 

Juno 25, 1927.,... 

75 

23 

Mar. 6,1927... 

9 

1 

July 2,1927. 

66 

21 

Mar.'Jk,. 102? . 

203 

4 

July 9,1927. 

52 

10 

Mar. 19,1927.,... 

i 383 

14 

July 16,1927. 

39 

4 

Mar. 26,1927..^. .. 

1 '568 

22 

July 23,1937. . . 

22 

9 

Apr. 3, 1927, . 

1 649 

48 

July 30,1927. 

23 

10 

Apr -.-. 

' 386 

40 

Aug. 6, 1927. 

' 16 

5 

Apr. 16, 1927 . 

175 

38 

Aug. 13, 1927. 

! 20 

5 

Apr. ____ 

125 

43 

Ailg 9ft, lft27_ 

1 14 


Apr. 80,1927.* . 

105 

23 


1 
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EGYPT 


Communicable dxMases—Two weeTcs ended July If}, 1927 ,—During 
the two weeks ended July 15, 1927, communicable diseases were 
reported in Egypt as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Influenza. 

G7 


Typhoid fever.. 

]97 


Smttll{)ox.-. 

3 

2 

Tvphus fever_ 

16 

i 







NEW ZEALAND 


Communicable diseases—June 14-July 18y 1927 ,—The director 
general of healtli for New Zealand reports communicable diseases 


for the period June 14 to July 18, 

1927, as follows: 



1 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

j Cases 

Deaths 

(''erebrospinal meningitis. 

4 


Pohorayclitts. 

. . i 4 

2 

Diphtheria. 

197 i 

11 

Puerperal fever. _ 

_ .If) 

1 

Erysiiielas-.... 

30 j 

3 

Scarlet fever. 

. .. 1 262 

2 

Infiuraza. 

18 

5 

Tetanus . ^ _ 

1 1 

1 

I^ethargic encephalitis. 

! 1 1 


! Trachoma_ _! i 1 

1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

2 j 


} Tuberculosis. 

. 128 


Pneumonia.*. 

124 { 

\ 25 

1 Tvpboid fever. 

.1 36 1 

2 




1 * 

1 1 



PERSIA 


Cholera—July 19-Sl, 1927 ,—The Peman Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs reports the spread of cholera to Nasseii. Dxiring the period 
*Tuly 19 to 31, 1927, there were reported 106 deaths at Abadan, 61 
deaths at Mahammardi, and 10 deaths at Nasseri. All necessary 
preventive measures have been taken. 

SENEGAL 

Plague—Yellow fever—July 25-31 ^ 1927 .—During the week ended 
July 31, 1927, plague was reported in Senegal, West Africa, as follows: 
Baol—Cases, 18; deaths, 9. In tlie Cayor—Cases, 43; deaths, 26. 
Dakar—Cases, 28; deaths, 18. Rufisque—SS cases and 28 deaths. 
Thies—One ease. 

During the same period two fatal cases of yellow h'ver were re¬ 
ported at Khombolc and Bambey. At Ouakam, a suburb of Dakar, 
2 cases of yellow fever occurred. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague in rodents ,—The carcass of a white-tailed rat {Mystromys 
alhicaudxitus) found on the veld in the Municipality of Roodepoort 
on June 23, 1927, and sent to the Institute for Medical Research, 
showed, on examination, appearances suggestive of plague, a 
definite diagnosis could not be made on the microscopic appearances 
only. Animal inoculations were made and it was establi^ed that 
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the rodent was plague infected. This occurrence emphaaiaies the 
danger of infection spreading to the domestic rodents of the Rand area. 

On July 4, 1927, two decomposed carcasses of Peba gerbilles were 
found on the farm Mimosa, some 33 miles northeast from Klavcr, 18 
miles from the village of Van Rhynsdorp, and 4 miles west of the 
Bokkeveld Mountains. Materials from these carcasses were found 
(on laboratory examination) to show plague organisms. This dis¬ 
covery indicates that plague infection in veld rodents has recently 
extended some distance westward, and has passed the mountain 
barrier between the Calvinia plateau and the coastal belt. 

These are said to be the first instances in which specimens of these 
two varieties of veld rodent—-the white-tailed rat and Peba gerbille— 
have been found plague infected. 


CHOLEftA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considorod as complete or final as regards 
either th(‘ list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 2, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date ' 

Cases 

1 peaths 

Remarks 

China 





Canton. 

July lO-lG. 1 

3 

2 1 


Swatow. 

July 10-10.! 

30 



India . 

June 19-July 2- 



Cases, 20,128; deaths, 12,142. 

Bombay. 

June 2A-July 2 .... 

5 

2 

Tnd()-(^hina: 





Snigon. 

July 1-7. 

2 

1 

Including Cholon. 

Iraq- 





Basra. 

Keported July 25.. 

9 

7 1 


Persia. 





Abadan. 

July 19-31. 


160 


Molmnimareh. 

_do. 


61 


Nassori. 

.. ..do. 


10 


Siam. 

June 20-July 9. 

22 

13 


Bangkok. 

.. 

2 



PLAGUE 

Argentina- 

i 




Mcrou. 

Reported July 14.. 



Present. 

Azores: 





. St. Michaids Island. 

China 

July 24-30. 

1 


6 miles from i>ort. 

Amoy. 

July 3-16. 



Present in surrounding country. 

Greece: 




Athens. 

Reported Aug. 0-— 

1 



Patras. 

Mltylenes. 

July 3l-Aug.'6_ 

Aug. 9. 

1 

1 

1 

. 

Hawaii Territory: 




Paaullo. 

July 20-Aug. 1_ 


4 


India, t.- 

Juiie 19-July 2_ 

239 

149 


Madras... 

^sya: 

Batavia. 

July 10-16. 

47 

20 


June 26-July 9_ 

38 i 

38 

Province. 

Baol. 

July 25-31.... 

18 

9 


Cayor.. 

.do. 

43 

26 


Pakar.— 

..—.do. 

1 28 

18 


Rufisque.. 

— do.._.. 

38 

28 


frafif. 

. *.-do.. 

1 



Tunis.*-- 

July 25-Aug. 1_ 

1 




> From medical officers of the Fabllo Health Sorvioe, American conauls, and other eonreea. 
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September 2< 


CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER* AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Con tin ue<l 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 2, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Arabia. 

Adt^n.. 

British South Africa: 

Northern lihodcsia. 

Panada ___ 

AllMTta .. 

Manitoba.-. 

Winnifieg... 

Ontario... 

Ottawa. 

Sarnia . 

Saskatchewan. 

Moose jaw. 

Pinna* 

Ainoy. 

Aniung.. 

Manchuria— 

Dairen... 

Hari»in._. 

Tientsin. 

Egypt. 

Paini.. 

Oreat Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Iraq. 

Basra. 

Japan: 

Nagasaki. 

Mexico: 

Ran Luis Potosi. 

Tanipieo. 

Tori'eou. 

Poland. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 

Union of i=?oiith Africa: 

PafH! Province— 

Idutywa District.... 


July 17>Aug. 1 -.. 


; July 2-15. 

, July 31-Aug. 13. 

I_do.... 

_do_ 

i Aug. 14-20. 

.do_ 

! Aug. 14-20_ 

[Aug. 7-13. 

I July 31-Aug. 13- 
Aiig. 7-13--. 


1 Imported. 


July 8-16-.. 
July 18-31- 


Present in surrounding country. 


June 19-26. 

June 27-July 10- 

July 10-16. 

July 9~15. 

Mar. 11-Apr. 1.. 

July 31-Aug. 6.. 

I.do_ 

June 1»-Jiily 2-- 
June 2«-Ju|y 2.. 
July P-16. 

July 10-16. 


I Cases, 8,310; deaths, 2,418. 


July 24-31. 

Aug. 7-13. 

July 21-31.— 

Aug. 7-13. 

June 12-25. 

June 26-July 9_ 

June26-July 10,. 


Cases, 38, deaths, 5. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 




Algiers. 

July 21-31. 

1 


Bulgaria; 




Sofia. 

July :iO-.\ug. 5_ 

1 


('hina: 





July 10-16. 

1 


''■stypt. 

Alexandiia... 

July 2-15. 

July 20-29. 

1C 

1 

1 

Cairo . 

Feb. 20-Apr. 1.,-- 

19 

4 

Mexico* 


t 

Mevico City . 

July 3l~Aug, 6- 

3 


Poland. 

July 12-25. 

85 

ii 

Union of South Africa: 



Cape Provinwi. 

July 3-9. 



Natal.-. 

Transvaal— 

.do. 



Johannesburg. 

July 3-16. 

18 

6 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 


YELLOW FEVER 


negal. 

Dakar... 

Ouakam 
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CjaOLJSRA,/PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—-Oontluiied 


Reporta Received from June 25 to August 26, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Ca.ses 

Deaths j 

Remarks 

China; 





Amoy. 

May 22-28. 

1 

1 i 


Canton.-. 

May 1-July 9. 

9 

3 1 


ITidaTignn _ _ 

June 21. _ 

1 



Shanghai. 

.Tune 19-2.). 

2 

.i 


Do. 

Keperted Aug. 19. 



Present. 

Swatow. 

Mn> 15-July 9_ 

36 1 

12 


India.. 




Cases, 59,445; deaths, 34,933. 

i^mbay. 

May 8-Juiie 14_ 

2 1 

1 1 


Calcutta. 

May 8-June 18_ 

396 

247 


Karachi. 

May 29-June 4_ 

1 

1 


Madras.. 

June 19-25.- 


3 

1 

Rangoon.. 

May 8-June 25_ 

16 1 

11 

1 

India, French Settlements in... 

Mar .80-11100 30-.. 

10 1 

3 

j Cases, 8,998. 

Indo-Chma (French). 

Apr l-JunG20. .. 




Annam.i 

.... do . 

1,147 



Cambodge. 

.do..... 

197 



Cochin-China. 

....do. 

1,049 1 

__ _ 


Saigon. 

June 4-10... 

4 

3 


Tonkin. 

.Apr 1-Juuc 30- 

6,605 



Iraq: 





Basra. 

Reported Aug. 2.. 



Present. 

Philippine Islands: 





Biil&can Province. 

Juno 7-JuIy 8. 

2 

1 


Ijpyte Province— 





Boxugo. 

June 29.. 

1 

1 


Carigara. 

June 23 . 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not revived. 

Palo.. 

May 18 . 

1 



Slam. 

Ma.v l-JuTie25_ 



('ases, 159; deaths 85, 

Bangkok. 

.do. 

" “*36 

i 


On vessel 





Stoamship Adrastus. 

Reported Aug. 6.. 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina.-.| 

Jan. 1-Juue 30. 



Buenos Aires. 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

4 

3 

Cordoba. 

Jan. 11-Mar. 23... 

.'^O 

29 

Cornentes. 

June 1. 

1 

1 

Entre Rios. 

Mar. 29-.Aug 1_ 

3 

1 

Santa Fc. 

Apr, 28-May 10— 

4 

3 

Territory— 

Chaco— 




Barran<iucras. 

May 29. 

2 

2 

Formosa. 

June 2.*). 

3 

2 

Pampa_ 

Reported July 6 

2 


City— 

Ro.sario. 

May 7. 

1 

1 

Santa Fe. 

May 16---,. 

4 

2 

Azores 




Ribeira Ctrande. 

Juno 12-18. 



St. Mlchucls Island.i 

May 15-June 3_ 

2 


British East Africa* 



Kenya. 

Apr. 24-June 11.,. 

18 

14 

Nairobi. 

May 22-28. 

6 


Tanganyika. 

Mur. 29-May 28... 


37 

Uganda.... 

Jan. 1”Feb. » ... 

138 

121 

Do. 

Mar 27-June 11... 

266 

207 

Canary lalands: 
laguna District— 




Tcjina. 

Juno 17... 

1 


Ceylon: . 




' Colombo.i. 

May 1-July 2. 

17 

11 

Bouador: 



Guayaquil. 

June 1-30.. 



R«ypt.,. 

May 21-July 8_ 



Alexandria.. 

June 4-10. 

; i 

1. 

Bibn. 

.do. 

1 


Beni-Souef. 

June 4~July 13_ 

ft 

2 

Dakhalia. 

June 24~Juiy 9_ 

6 

1 

Port Said. 

June 24-July 21_ 

4 

1 

Tanta District. 

June 4-10. 

1 



Cases, 71; deaths, 44. 


9 inilea from port. 


Plague rats, 4. 

Rats ta>:cu, 2ft,(M^9; found infected. 
Cases, 7; deaths, 2, 

At Nana. 


1 Prom medical olBcers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other souroes. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 26, 1927— Continued 
PLAGUB—Contlnuofl 

Place I Date Cases Deaths ! Romarks 


Oreea'. 

Athens. 

Pntru*^... 

Hawaii Territory 

Ifainakua. 

Ilonokaa. 

India... 

Bombay-. 

Madras . 

Rangoon. 

Indo-Chirm (French) . 

Kwaug-Chow-Wun. 

Iraq 

Baghdad-. 

Java: 

Batavia.-. 

East Java and Madura. 
Pasoeroean Residency. 

Surabaya. 

Madagascar . 

Proviiioo— 

Ambosilra. 

AntisratH*. 

Miarluarivo (Itasy)... 

Morainanga. 

Tananarive. 

Tananarive Town 

Peru. 

Departments— 

lea. 

Lambayeque. 

DU)ertad._ 

Lima. 

Lima City. 

Senegal. 

Bnol. 

Cayor Frontier. 

Dakar. 

Fncel - . 

(lUindol. 

M’Bour. 

Medina. 

Pout. 

Kufisquo. 

Thies District. 

Tivaoiittiu* . 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 

Tunisia . 

Turkey. 

Constantinople. 

I’nlon of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Maniisburg District... 
vessel: 

S. S. AvorofT. 


! May 1-31. 

I June 1-30... 

May 3(1-Aug. 5 . 


July If). 

May 17-23. 

Apr. 17-June 18 


May 8-June 25— 

71 

63 

Mayl-Junel8. .. 

119 

60 

May 8-July 2. 

27 

24 

Apr. l-June 20- 

21 


May 21-June 10... 

67 

1 

Apr. 8-May 28 ... 

12 

1 

May l-June 25_ 

120 

[ 121 

May 22-June 18 .. 
May 0 . 

23 

23 

Apr 17-May 7- 

24 

24 

Mar. 16-June 15 

73 

67 

Mar. 16-May 15... 

8 

8 

Mar 16-May 31 . 

45 

45 

May 16-Jun6 15 .. 

20 

19 

Mar. 16-May 31.. 

196 

170 

.do. 

i 22 

20 


Including Piraeus 

1 plague rodent. 

Cases, 21,345, deaths, 8,017. 


Outbreak reported at Nagdl- 
wono. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 30, 1927: Cases, 266; 
deaths, 136 


Apr.-May 81. Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Apr. 1-30. 1 . 

. ...do. 1 . 

Apr. 1-May 31.... 7 4 

.do. 13 4 

Apr. 1-30. 6 1 

May 23~July 17... Cases, 442: deaths, 259. 

June 2-July 24.... 27 14 

July 4-24. 83 48 

June20-July 24 ... 52 32 

JUy 6. 17 8 

Jimc 20-20. II 2 

July O-JO_ 28 i3 

June 13-19. 2 2 

July 4-10. 1 . 

May 23-July 24... 126 89 

.. ..do . 26 9 

June 2-July 17 ... 50 32 

Apr 1-Jime2f). Caso.s 10; deaths, 7. 

May 8“June 11 2 I 1 

Apr. 21-May 31... I3l j. 

May 13-19. I-. 


May 1-14- 


Steamshlp Ransholni. I Aug, 5 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 


On Greek war ship at port of 
Athens, 

A t Gefle, Sweden, from KuBsque, 
Senegal. 


Tanganyika 

Zanzibar. 

British South Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Apr. 2l“Juno 10 
May U-June 30 
May 21-JuIy 31. 

May 22-JuIy 29 

Apr. 24-May 14. 
Mar. 29-May 7 
Apr. 1-30. 

Apr, 30-Junc 24 
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CHOLBRA/ PLAGU^B, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVJ®, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Con ti iiueU 

Be|K>rt8 Received from June 25 to August 26, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—('ontJimed 


Place 

1 Date 

Oases 

Deaths 


June fj-Julv 30_ 



Alberta _ ... 

Juno 12-Julv 30-. _ 



Calgary... 

June r2-.\ug. C_ 

8 


British Columbia— 

May 2 : 1-29 . 

2 



June .*)-July 30. - - 



Wirinitieg _ 

June 12-Aug 6_ 

June6-July30 - 
June 12--\ug. 13 
June 19-July 23--. 
.do . 

13 


Ontario,--".-^ __ 


Ottawa___ 

73 


Toronto. 

9 


Quebec _ 

13 


S'askatchewan __ __ 

June 12-July 30_ 


Regina__ _ 

July 17-Aug. 6_ 

May J-7_ 

3 


Ceylon_I. 


Chinn- 

Amov __ .. 

May 8-28.-. 

1 


Antung --- .. 

July 4-10-.. 


Chefoo“.. 

May 8-14. 



Foochow. 

May 8-Junc 11_ 



Ilong Kong-.. 

May 8"July 9. 

i7 

16 

Man'chuiia— 

Anshan___ 

May 22-28. 

1 

(^'hangchun .. 

May 15-JuIy « _ 

May 2-June 12 — 
May l.'i-June 5 _ 

7 



7 

5 

Fu.sluin _ 

9 


Harbin . 

June i:i-26 . 

2 


Kai-Yiian . _ 

July 3-9. 

2 


Mukden_ _ 

May 22-JuIy 9_ 

July 3-9. 

5 


Ponsihu ___ 

1 


Ssupiugkai .- 

May 8-July 9. 

3 


Tientsin .. 

_ "do _"-_ 

13 


Chosen . 

Feb. 1-Apr 30 _ 


Chinnampo .. 

Apr. 1-M'ay3l _ 

Apr 1-30 __ 

2 


Fusan .. __i._ 

1 


Geu-san .. 

M'uy 1-31 . 

1 

1 


Seishm . 

Apr h<H) . 


Curacao ... 

May 29-JuDe 4 _ 

Juno 1-30 . 

1 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil ... 

1 

2 


Egypt. .-.- 

Alav 7-June 17-. . 



Aloxaudiia __ 

! Atay 21-Junel7— 
Jan. 22-Feb. 25. .. 

4 

1 

Cairo - .. 

7 

1 

France-- ... 

Apr. 1-May Jl 


Pans . 

Aiay 21-June 30.. _ 

11 

2 

Gold Coast _ 

Alar. 1-Apr. 30 _ 

Alay 22-July 30.-- 

22 

4 

Great Britain 

England and Wales . 


Bradford--- . 

May 29-June U... 

2 


Cardiff . 

June IfP-JuJy 2 _ 

July 17-30 . 

4 


Leeds ... 

2 


Liverpool __ 

1 . do _ 

1 


Ivondon . 

May 15-Jiine 18..- 
i June I2-July30._- 

2 


Newca.stle on Tyne. 

3 


Sheffield . 

June 12-JuIy 23... 

Alay 29-July 2 _ 

July 12-18 . 

23 


Scotland— 

Dundee. . 

5 


Greece: 

Saloniki __ 


1 

Guatemala 

Guatemala City . 

June 1-30 . 


9 

Guinea (French) . 

June 4-10 i,.. 

9 


India .-... 

Apr 17-Junel8-.- 



, Bombay .-. 

'May 28-Junto 25... 

May 8-June 18 _ 

May 16-June25-.. 

May 22~July 2 _ 

May 8-Julv 2 . 

L% 

92 

Caletitta ... 

270 

206 

‘ Karachi ___ 

8 

5 

Ma^lras .. 

14 

5 

Rangoon .-. 

132 

41 

India, French Settlements in. - . 
Indo^China (French) _-. 

Mar. 20-Alay 21... 
Mar, 21-June 10— 

145 

88 

Saigon ____ 

May 14-20 _ 

i 

1 

Iraq: 

Baghdad _ 

Apr. 10-16 . 

2 


Basra _ 

__do _ 

1 


Italy . 

Apr. lO-May 21.-. 
May 29-July 30-.- 
Apr. 3-Mfty 7 

13 


Jamaica.. ___ 

24 


Japan ... 


Namsaki City. . 

June 20-July 24... 
May 21-31 . 

21 

1 

6 

Taiwan Island.... 



Remarks 


Cases, 200. 

Cases, ^6. 

Cases, 16. 

Cases, 151. 

Cases, 41. 

Cast's, 3; deaths, I. 


Present. 

Do. 


Closes, ‘)o4, deaths,84. 

Alaalniii. 

Cases, 17; deaths, 3. 
Cases, 128. 

Cases, 2>I00. 


Cases, 49,028; deaths, 12,448. 


Cases, 236. 


Reported as alastrizu. 
Cases, 19. 
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TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 


FEVER- 

-Ooritinuerl 
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SMALLPOX--Continucd 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java. 





Bata\ ia. 

May 22-28. 

1 



Kast Java and Madura. 

Apr 24-30_ 

1 



Latvia .-. 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



Mexico 





Durango. 

June 1-30. 


1 


La OrovH... 

.\pr. 1-June 30 .. 



Present. 

Han Luis Polosi. 

3Vfay20-Aug 6_ 


10 


Tairipico. 

June 1-10. 

1 

1 


Morocco!. 

Apr 1-May 31. .. 

94 



Netherlands India: 

1 




Borneo— 





Iloloe Soengei. 

Apr. 21. 



Epidemic In two localities. 

Pasir Jteaidency. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

__ 


Epidemic outbreak. 

Hamarmda Residency. 

May 21-27 . 



Do. 

Nigeria. 

Mar. 1-Apr. 30_ 


351 


Persia: 




*■ 

Teheran. 

Feb. 21-Apr. 20... 


6 


Poland.-. 

Apr. lO-Afay 28... 

1 7 



Portugal: 


i 



Ltsbun. 

May 29-July 23... 

14 

1 


Senegal' 





Medina_ 

July 4-10. 

7 



Siam. 

May 1-June 25_ 



Cases, 60; deaths. 14. 

Bangkok. 

May l.VJune 26... 

7 

3 


Spam 





Valencia. 

Afay 29-June 4.. . 

2 



Straits Settlements. 

Juno 12-18. 



Cases, 3. 

SingafKirc. 

Apr. 1-May 28 ... 

4 

2 


Sumatra: 





Medan. 

June 5-11 . 

2 



Switzerland: ^ ^ 





Berne.. ... 

June 20-July 2 ... 

1 



Tunisia . 

Apr 1-June 10 ... 



1 Cases, 10. 

Tunis. 

June 1-10. 

i 



Union of South Africa: 





('ttiie Province-* 





Elliot t District. 

May 11-June 10... 



Outbreaks. 

Kalanga District_ 

... do . 



i Do 

Transv aal - 





Bnrlxirton District. 

May 1-7. 



1 Do. 

i 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algerin. 

Apr 21-June 10... 



Ca.scs, 203, deaths, 29. 

Algiers. 

May ll-July 20.-- 

ai 1 

1 . 


Oran. 

Ma> 21-July 31... 

32 1 



Bulgaiia. 

Mar 1-May 10 ... 



Cases, deaths, 14. 

Sofia__ 

June i 10. 

i ! 



Chile: 




r 

Antofagasta.. 

Apr Ri-May 31... 

1 i 

i. 


ContclK’ion. 

Aley 29-Junt't- 


1 


LaCalcia.. ..j 

Apr. Pfi-Alnv 31_ 

1 j 



Ligua. 

Mm l(V-3l/ . 

2 ! 



Pvierto Montt__ 

Api. 10-May 31 ...1 

1 



Santiago. 

...*. do.!. 

5 

i 


Talcahuuno.* 

July 10-16. 1 

... . 

1 


ViUparaiso. 

Apr. lt>-Julj 10— 

4 



China: 





Manchuria— 





Mukden. 

May 29-June 4_ 

1 

T 


Ohosen. 

Feb. 3-Apr. 30- 



Cases, 330, deaths, 30, 

ChciuuliK). 

May 1-June 30— 

is ! 

1 


Qonsan. 

.do.... 

2 ; 



Seoul. 

Apr. 1-Jiinc 30_ 

30 

2 


C zechoslovakia__ 




Apr. 1-30, 1027: Cases, 21. 

Egypt . 

AIay28-Juno^i— 

1 


Cases, 96; deaths, 17. 

Alexandria.. 

May 21-Jiily 15... 

io i 

3 


Cairo. 

Jan. Ifi-Feb. 25 ... 

3 

1 


Estonia. 

Ajir, 1-30. 



Case, 1. 

Greece: 





. Athens. 

June 1-30. 


0 


Iraq: 

Baghdad__ 

Anr. 24-30. 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUB, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to August 26, 1927— C'oiitinued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Piece 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Irish Free »State; 

Cork Countv.. 

July 3-9. 

1 


In urban district. 

Latvia.1. 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

Feb. 1- Apr. 30_ 

Feb. 1-2H. 

17 


Lithuania. ... 

121 

17 


Mexico. 

Deaths, 20 

Mexico ("itv. 

May 29-July 30---I 
July 31*Aug fi_' 

23 


Including municipalities in Fed* 
end District. 

San Luis Potosi. 


1 i 

Morocco... 

Apr. 1-Jiino 10_ 

328 

1 

Palestine. 

ivfay 24--June C>_ 



Cases, 8. 

-- %Haifa... . , , . 

. do .. ... 

o 


4i,Molmaira... 

Afav 17 23. 

1 ! 

. 

In Safad district. 

' Rafad. 

May I7-June20.-- 

Apr 1-30-. 

d 1 


Peru* 

Arcqiiipa. 

! 

1 

1 


Poland..'..’.. 

Apr. lO-June 11... 

May 29-June 4_ 

Apr. 3-May 14_ 

Apr 22-June 10... 

809 

I 85 


Bg^al: 

" IRsbon. 

1 

1 j 



Rumania. 

087 1 

i 47 


Tunisia. 

Cases, 137. 

Tunis - _ _ 

July5-U ...... 

1 i 


Turkey. 

(’onstantui w 


May 13-19. 

1 

.i 

2 


Union of Rinujj 


Apr l-3iJ. 


Ca.ses, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 

Cape Prov.’ 
Album 


Apr 1-June 18_ 

June &-11... 

42 i 

5 

Kuropeans, eases, 2. 

! Outbreaks. 



Kast Lr 


May 22-28. 

■ 


1 3>() 

Cl Ion (Ij 

I net, ... 

May 1-7... 


! Do. 

Kontani • 

.lunc 2b-July 2_ 

i.!. 

Do. 

Qumbu i 
Umximku 


May 1-7. 

.1. 

Do. 

ict.. 

Jnne26-July 2_ 

_ i - - - _ ... 

Do. 

Natal. 

Tmtiendhk 

ct.... 

Apr, 1-June 18_ 

June 5-11,.. 

7 ! 

3 


Orange Free Rt 

Apr. 1-May 28_ 

Apr, 1-30. 

5 


Tran‘5vaal_ 


1 



Yugoslavia. 


May 1-31... 

. 1 

C'ases, 4. 







YELLOW FEVER 


Dahomey (West -Vfri | 

Porto Novo...' 

July 1. 

1 

1 

1 I 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coa.sl. 

Apr. J 30.. 

H 

5 

Liberia. 

x\fonrov»> . 

May 29-July 8_ 

May 27. 

4 

5 


Soniigal - . 



Cases, 3. 

Daka . 

.July 9.. 

i May 27-Juno 19... 
June 2-8.1 

i 


M'i ... 

5 

5 


Oua». 

1 

1 


Thies. . 

July jO. 

I 

1 1 

In European. 

Ti\‘^< . 

May27-Jline8.... 

!> 

5 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

VOL. 42 SEPTEMBER 9, 1927 NO. 36 

THE UNEXPLORED FIELD OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE IN 
PRIVATE PRACTICE^ 

By W. F. Duai>kh, Afisifitant Surgeon General, United Staten Fvhlir Health Scrrice 

The United States Public lIoHlih Scrv'i(‘e is a medical or^uiiization. 
Its commissioned corps is composed entirely of doctors of medicine 
recruited from the ranks of the »^eneral profession. Its paramount 
duty may be said to be the conservation and iinpixn cment of the 
health of the inliabitants of tliis country, to the extent that the 
powers and fa(‘ilities conferred and atfordcHl by Congress make 
this possible. In performing this duty this wServi(‘e makes use of 
medical knowledge, the heritage of tlie centuries of patient and careful 
observation and experiment which our professional forel)ears have 
handed down to us and which v\e are all endeavoring to perfect and 
expand. I have made these statements to empliasize tlie fact that 
in appearing before this section as a represei^tative of the Public 
Health Service I come a imalical man n‘presenting a medical body— 
one which shares the traditions, the training, the aspirations and, 
it must be confessed, the difficulties of the me<li(:al profession. 

The point of view is different, but similar. The Public Health 
Service sees a sick nation and seeks to cure it; tlie practitioner sees 
a sick patient and endeavors to cure him. The diflerence of approach 
lies in the difference in material. When a sick person applies to a 
physician for treatment there ma.y appear bu^ little to do with 
regard to that particular patient and his immediate illness except 
to try to restore him to health. A sick nation, however, is made up 
of millions of persons only a proportion of whom ai’e at any one time 
in the ordinary sense sick, but the rest of whom are constantly 
exposed to the danger of becoming ill. The national problem 
therefore includes not only the restoration of the sick to health, but 
also the prevention of disease among those who at the time may be 
healthy. 

The first part of this program has been left largely and wisely 
to the private practitioner. The sick person is an individual and 

‘ OhaJrman'B address, read before the Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and I'ublic Health 
at the Seventy-eighth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, Washington, D. C., May 18, 
1927, and printed to the Journal, vol. 89, No. 7, August 13,1927, pp. 492-493. 
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requires individual treatment. The preventive part of the pro¬ 
gram, however, has been assumed to a great extent in this country 
by public health agencies for two principal reasons: First, that the 
general practitioner in America has not been trained to think and act 
in terms of preventive medicine; and, second, that many of the 
necessary measures can be applied only by the concerted action 
brought by a central official organization. 

Public health organizations ow'e their origin to the medical pro¬ 
fession. To it also they owe a large part of the scientific information 
on which they base their methods. To the observations and reports 
of medical men in practice they are constantly indebted for knowledge 
of the occurrence, the prevalence, and the nature of the diseases which 
they attempt to combat; but, unfortunately, such is the tradition, 
the custom, the accepted mechanism of health practice in this country 
that only to a slight extent have they utilized or attempted to make 
use of the enormous potential power of the practicing element of the 
medical profession in the cause of preventive medicine. 

It must be acknowledged that public health agencies can clearly 
foresee limitations to what can be accomplished by concerted action 
through official agencies. The limits have by no means been reached, 
but tliere is no good reason for delaying the application of any poten¬ 
tial help which would not introduce conflicting elements. And it 
would appear that, if the 150,000 physiciaas in practice in this country 
could bo enlisted in a serious effort to improve and conserve the 
health of the millions of patients and the families of patients wuth 
whom they come in contact, a tremendous impetus could be given 
to the cause of preventive medicine. It would seem as if under these 
circumstances we should hold preventable diseas(‘, as it were, between 
two millstones; the one breaking up the large lumps or masses, 
the other grinding away at the individual particles. 

We are all aware that some not insignificant attempts have been 
made by meinbers and by associations of the medical profession 
to increase the interest of practicing physicians in the prevention 
of disease as distinguished from its cure. Some of these attempts 
have unfortunately been associated with other projects about which 
considerable controversy has arisen. I need only mention a few 
topics to indicate what is meant. Such captions as ‘‘state medi¬ 
cine,’’ “contract practice,” and “life extension” can hardly be men¬ 
tioned without arousing various and conflicting emotions in the 
minds of a medical audience. And yet with each of the move¬ 
ments represented by these captions some element of disease pre¬ 
vention by practicing physicians has been associated. My address 
has nothing to do with a discussion of these factors. The opportu¬ 
nities for preventive work to which I would call attention are not 
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necessarily associated with any movement, organization, or develops 
ment affecting the profession. They concern the individual pi*acti- 
tioner alone, and I speak as one physician to another. 

I have mentioned that limitations to what can be accomplished by 
official mass health work are in sight. There is still much to do in 
the extension and consolidation of current useful activity, and 
doubtless now ipethods will develop as lime goes on; but always there 
will remain the fact that the collective health status of the Nation 
will depend to a very considerable extent on what the individual 
citizen does as regards his own health and that of his children. 
Extensive attempts have been made by health organizations to 
excite the interest of the citizen in the protection of his health. All 
the ingenious machinery of the leaflet, the poster, the illustrated 
lecture, the health exhibit, and t!ie radio broadcast have been utilized. 
The visiting health nurse and the consultation clinic, are familiar 
illustratir)ns of the organized attempt to bring information to the 
public. But it would appear that what would seem a priori to be 
the most fruitful source of advice in matters of personal and domestic 
hygiene had, in general, been deplorably neglected. 

The doct(»r of medicine, while dealing with an art which may be 
eritieiz<‘d by mathematicians as inexact, nevertheless has devoted 
mu(*h of the time of his training period to fundamental natural 
sciences and is a(*custoined to think in terms of biology, chemistry, 
and physics. He is also, next to the priest, the man of all men who 
comes most intimately into the confidence of the people. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the present purpose, he has been traiiu'd to think more 
about disease than about health; but there is no more adaptable 
person in all the world than the physician, and if lu^ van be per¬ 
suaded of its desirability he can soon learn to enlarge his point of 
view. 

It may justly be inquired what in(*entives there are which would 
induce physicians to expand their point of view and become more 
inteiwted and more active in the prevention (»f disease. There are 
several which readily occur to me, and doubtless others exist. The 
most important incentive is the opportunity for service to humanity. 
This appeal has never been made to physicians in vain. The second 
incentive which may be mentioned is the fair promise of increasing 
remuneration. It is believed that a false sense of delicacy and false 
interpretation of ethics is what has stood in the w^ay of developments 
along this line rather than the unwillingness of patients to pay for 
advice in advance of actual illness. The third item which I will 
mention is hardly so much an incentive as a compulsion. If I road the 
signs of the times aright, the time is not far distant when the public 
is gomg to demand protective advice from the physician. The time 
is coming, I think, when a physician will be severely criticized for 
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failure to offer advice on hygienic matters when he has had a chance to 
make the necessary observations. His reply that he was employed 
to treat a case of rheumatism, not to criticize the family diet, will 
come to be considered inadequate. 

These observations may appear visionary or chimerical. In sup¬ 
port of their soundness I submit the evidence that in other countries, 
further developed along these lines than we are, simply because they 
have had longer experience, the state of things which I have sketched 
is already the accepted order. In some instances it goes even further. 
The official health organization still has important functions, but the 
bulk of the health work is done b^’^ the practicing physician, who is 
held morally and often legally responsible for its proper performance. 
I am not arguing for an increased intimacy of official relationship 
between the physician and the Government. I very seriously doubt 
its desirability. I merely wish to invite attention to a great service 
to humanity wliich the profession can perform, and which it seems 
probable that it will be called on to extend before many years have 
passed. 

The time assigned permits me to discuss but briefly two important 
additional questions in connection with my subject. First, Is the 
medical profession equipped at the present time to offer sound, 
dependable, and consistent advice on all the questions of domestic and 
personal hygiene which may be propounded by those seeking advice? 
Frankly, I do not see how it can be, or could be expected to be. 
Little attention has been paid to this aspect of medicine in the colleges 
up to within the most recent years, and hardly anywhere at the 
present time can the formal instru<^*tion in a purely medical course be 
described as fully adequate. Nevertheless, there are many .sources 
of reliable infonnation, and, as has been said, the physician is an 
adaptable person; a physician who can no longer learn is of dubious 
value to the public in any medical capacity. Many physicians, of 
course, are already fully equipped to take up this work, and have 
themselves made some of the most valuable contributions to pre¬ 
ventive medicine. 

The second question is, What would bo the scope of the activities 
contemplated? There seems to be no good reason for limiting this 
so long as it can be kept wdthin the subject matter on which a phy¬ 
sician can be expected to speak with authority and out of the field 
which is strictly the province of public-health authority. It would 
be proper, I should think, for the family physician to examine into 
the sanitary condition of the home itself, and to call attention to 
obvious health hazards intrinsic therein, as well as to become familiar 
with the physical and mental status and habits of the members of 
the family. On the other hand, questions dealt with by local sanitaiy 
law shodd be referred to the health authorities. 
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The Public Health Service has felt so' strongly that an immense 
power for good was not being adequately utilized that it is very 
desirous of helping along a process of evolution which, although 
much hindered and delayed, appears to be ultiinately inevitable. 
It has considered whether the publication of a check list of oppor¬ 
tunities for domestic health practice'' would be acceptable to the 
profession and in an^’* considerable demand by it. It would seem 
possible, with suitable counsel, to prepare such a list wliich should 
be convenient for reference by physicians desirous of developing 
this branch of medical activity. 

It would'be a fair question to ask in just what ways the practic¬ 
ing physician enn cofitribute moje to the prevention of disease than 
ho is doing at pi'csont. It is beliov(‘d that ways would become sufii- 
ciently apparent if the mental attitude w(*ro changed to include tJie 
idea. A few illustrations will show some of the procedures that 
readily oeeur. One of the first and easiest steps would be the full 
carrying out of one of the oldest tenets of niedi(‘ine, which is to treat 
the patient rather than the disease. This presupposes a thorough 
examination of tlie patient and the discover}^ of any incipient dis¬ 
ease or predisposition which he may have in addition to, or asso¬ 
ciated with, tlu^ parli<uilar complaint which brings him to the phy¬ 
sician. This examination sliould inchide not only the pliysical 
body, but also the whole man—his habits and his mental worries 
and liow he deals with them. It is j)ot to be supposed that every 
physician will bo a competent psychiatlist; nevertheless, present-day 
training should be suHicieut, taken in conjimetion with the intimate 
relation of (*onfidence that should exist between physician and patient, 
to lay the basis for sonu' veiy etfective work in mental hygiene. 

Thus far 1 have considered what may be done in the office, and 
with office patients. When the physician visits the family, an im¬ 
mense field of preventive medicine becomes opened to his productive 
cultivation. It is my impression that the old-fashio)ied family 
physician knew far more about his families and their members as 
regards both their physical condition and their mental comfort 
tlian is the case, nowadays. Undoubtedly, an enlightened return to 
this more intimate relationship would be bettor for the public and 
also, as I think, for the physician. Is there any good reason why the 
dist^oveiy of defects in the children of families in wliich a physician 
attends the adult members should be left to the school medical 
examination, if there happens to be one? Should not the family 
physician have detected and treated these in their incipience? And 
so with the adult members of families in which the children have 
been attended by so-called family physicians. Must their dietary 
diseases, their hernias, their tuberculosis, their mental maladjust- 
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ments go unrecognized until the patient himself or his relatives or 
employers or society in general complains of them? 

The alarming extent to which defects and disease do go unrecog¬ 
nized until it is too late to accomplish anything more than palliation 
is sufficient evidence that somebody has failed. It is easy to blame 
it on the ignorance or carelessness of the individual, but I believe 
that much of this wastage could fairly be laid at the door of the 
physician who has neglected abundant opportunities for service, 
and also for legitimate tmd compensable medical practice. 


CITY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1927 

Directory of Those in Cities of 10,000 or More Population 

Directories of the city health officers in the cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or more have been published in 
the Public Health Reports ^ for each year from 1916 to 1926, for the 
information of health officers and others interested in public-health 
activities. These directories have been compiled from data furnished 
by the health officers. The cities included in this directory are those 
having 10,000 or more population. 

The asterisk {*) indicates that the officer so designated has been 
reported to be a ^Vholc-time’^ health officer. For this purpose a 
whole-time/^ officer is defined as ^'one who does not engage in the 
practice of medicine or any other business, but devotes all his time 
to official duties. 


City 

Name of health officer 

Alabama: 

Anniston.._..._ 

C. Hal. Cleveland, M. D. 

Bessemer... 


Birmingham.. 

•Judson Davie Dowling, M. D., 
•L. Roy Poole, M. D. 

Dothan. 

Florence__ 

*W. D. Hubbard, M. 1). 

Gadsden. 

•W. U. Harper, M. D. 

Mobile. 

•C. A. Mohr, M. D. 

Montgomery. 

•J. L. Bowman, M. D_ 

Selma. 

*L. Tonnont L<oe, M. D.... 

Tuscaloosa. 


Arizona: 

Douglas. 

Gen. Mt Dunne, M- D,,, . 

Phoenix..... 

II. K. Beauchan^, M. D_ 

Tticson. 

A. O. Schnabel, M. D. 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith.. 

♦JaniAS 15. Johnann, M. D . _ 

Helena___... 

•W. B BruAA, M TJ . 

Hot Springs___ 

M. F. MATfitt, M. D 

Inneaborp^ 

E. J Horner, M. D 

liUtle Rock. 

♦Austin T. Barr, M. D 

North Little Rock.... 

James A. Summers, M. D_ 

Pine Bluff_..._ 

*F. Michael Smith, M. D 

California. 

Alameda.... 

Arthur Hieronymus, M. D 

Alhambra __ __ 

*S. J. Stewart, M. D-.. 

TlAlrentiOAld . 

Peter Joseph Gunoo, M. D., 
LL. B. 

•James H. Scott, M. D., Ph. D. 
Charles E. Tovec... 

BArkelAy . . ... 

Chinn , . _. - .. 

Eureka. 

John N. Ob^D, M. !>,. B. 8... 


Offlcial titlo 


City health officer. 

1 ) 0 . 

County health officer. 

City health officer. 

City and county health officer. 
County health officer. 

County and city health officer. 
Do. 


City health officer. 
Do. 

Do. 


District health officer. 

City health officer. 

City and county health officer. 
City health officer. 


Do. 

Health officer and city physician. 
District medical director. 

City health officer. 


Do. 

Do. 


City physldan. 


1 Reprints Nos. 346,416,494,539,599,702,767,376,930, 1025, and 1103 bom the PubUo Health Reports. 
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S^ptembei' ft, I92t 


City Name of health officer 


California—Contimied. 

Fresno. C. Mathewson, M. D. 

Glendale. ’K. M. Miller, M D.„_. 

Long Beach. *G. K. McDonald, M. D. 

Los Angeles. ‘George Parrish, M. 1).. 

Modesto. J. W. Morgan, M D. 

Oakland. Frank L. Kelly, M. D , Dr 

P. II. 

Pasadena. ‘Warren F. Fox, M. I). 

Pomona. ‘Eugene F. Fontaine, M. D. 

Richmond. Charles Robert Blake, M. D... 

Riverside. ‘William B. Wells, M. D. 

Sacramento . William Walter Cress M. 1).. 

San Beniardino. Ivan l^ewhs Fmkelberg, M I>, 

Sun Diego. ‘Alex M. Lesem, M. 1) „ 

Sail Frammo. ‘Wilhain llassler, M. D., Ph. 

G. 

finn Jose. ‘llcniy (’ Brown, M. D. 

Santa Ana . *\‘ G Fiessou, M. 1>. 

Santa Barbara. ‘Win. 11, Eaton, M D _ 

Santa Criw.. I Nouiian H. Sullivan, M. D_ 

Santa Mouicn.. . 

Stockton .! ‘JoliiiJ Sippy, M 1) .. 

Vellcjo.! K. lVt*M«Mn, M. D . 

Coloiado I ^ 

Boulder.i J. H Bush, M. 1) . 

('dorado Springs.i <> K. itllieft, M. D.. 

Derive*" . ' ‘(teorge A. ('ollins__ 

Greeley . I Buipett Woodcock, M. D. 

Pueblo.j ‘W’. E Buck, M l>. 

Iniiulad .I G. W' Robinson, M 1) . 

Comieoticut i 

Arusonia... Fiedenck C Goldstein, M I), 

Bridgeport.1 ‘W’illiaiii Hull ('oon, Ni D. 

Bristol . j Pen*amiu B, Robbins, M 1),.. 

I)jmbur> . Eveiutt J S Rcobeld, M 1)... 

Derby. ..' I'liom.is F. IMunketr, M D _ 

East Hartford.! Hatvev B. Godiloid, M D .. 

Enfield . Fiarik F Siinontoi:, M. D 

Fairliold. ‘Laiironcc K, Poolc, M D , Dr 

I F h 

Gieonwich.' \lbeitK. \uslin, M D .. 


Official title 


(Mtv health officer. 

Health ofiicei. 

Citj hi'alth officer. 

Health comrnivSMoner. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Health officci and city physician. 
Medical dircctoi 
('onnnissioncr of health 
‘ Do 

('ity health officer. 

Do 

Health oflicei and .superintendent. 
Health ofiicei and regiMrur. 

Health officer 
('ounty heallh ofiicei 
Healtli otficei 
City health ofiicei 

District health ofiicoi 
Ib‘jilih officer. 

Diiector of j)u)>Ii<* he.ilth. 

( it> healtii oJIico** 

Manager of liealth and charity, 

('Ity physician 

('liief, departniiuit of health. 

('ity phjsician 

Health ofiicer. 

Do 

Citv health oQicer. 

Do 

1)0 

lleahh o/mci 
Do 

He.nlrh oJlicei and school physician. 
Hoaltli officer 


Hart fold . 

Manchester 

Meuderi. 

•Middletown.... 

Milford.... 

Naugatuck. 

New Britain_ 

New Haven ... 
New London 

Norwulk. 

Norwich. 

Orange. 

Shelton. 


‘('hailes l‘orlei Botsfoid. .M I).| 

D. (' Y Mooic. M D. 

11. Do Foiosl LockvvuxKl, M. D | 

Thomas P Walsh, M 1). 

Willis S Putnev, -M. D. 


Stonlngton (Mystic). 

Stratford. 

Torrington. 

Wallingford. 

Waterbury. 

W^est Hartford. 

Windham. 

Willimantic. 

Delaware- 

Wilraingtou-. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville. 

Key West. 

Miami. 

Orlando. 

Pensacola. 

St. Petersburg. 

Tampa. 

West Palm Beach_ 

Qeorda: 

Albany.. 

Athens. 

Atlanta....... 

Augtula.. 

Brnnswlck_....... 


♦Richard W PuIIoimM D.... 
‘John L, Rit-e, M. D.. B S... -i 
•Bcnjiirain N Pennell, 1) V' S.| 

Robert E. Perdue, M. 1). 

Edwuid J Brof)hA, M. D. 

WMUisX Butrick. 

W'dliaiu S. Randall, M. D., 
Ph. B. 

‘Raymund D. Fear, M D., Dr. 

V H. 

P. Edward Taj lor, M. D. 

DeHuyter Ilowlaii'l, M D- 


*Kdw J. Godfrey, M D... 

James E Davis, M. D. 

F. E Wilcox, M.D. 

W. P. S. Keating, M. D. 


Fred F. Armstrong, M. D. 
•William C. Fowder, M. D.. 


‘Noble A. Upchurch, M. D- 


*W A. Claxton, M. D., C. M 

Sylvan McEiroy, M. D. 

W. 1>. Nobles, M. D. 

W. W. Harden, M. D.. 

♦Ernest V. I>vy, M. D. 

W^ K. Van I^andingham, M. D. 

♦Hiigo Robinson, M. D., Ph. O. 

•B. B. Bagby. M. D. 

♦J. P. Kennedy, M. D.- 
Eugene B. Murphey, M. D.... 
♦H.l*, Abridge, M, D. 


SupcnnteTuleul ot hcilth 
Chun man, board of hedtli. 
Hcfilth oiluer. 

Do 

Tow 11 health ollicoi 

Superintendent of heallli. 
Hc ilth officer. 

Do. 

Do 

1)0 

Health officer 
('ity he^iUh officer. 

Health coininissioiior. 

('ity hciilth officer. 

Town health officer. 


(’ily health officer. 

Health officei. 

Town health officer. 

City liealth oflicei. 

Secretary, board of health. 

Health officor. 

City health officer. 

Chief, division of health. 
City phy.sician. 

Health officer 
Health commissioner. 

City health officer. 

Do. 

Health commissioner. 

Do. 

City health officer. 
President, liourd of haalth. 
Commissioner of health. 
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City 


Name of health offloor 


Official title 


G eoraia—C out inued, 

Columbus.. 

IA Graugo. 

Macon. 

Rome. 

Savannah. 

Valdosta. 

Way cross. 


R. L. Williams, M. D.- 

♦S.C. Rutland, M.I>_.i 

*J. 1>. Applewhite, M. D.i 

*B. V. Elmore, M. 1). 

•Victor ir. Bassett, M,D. 

•Gordon T. Crosier. M. D. 

•George E Atwood, M. D., Dr. 

P H, 


Health officer and city physician, 
Commissioner of health. 

City and county health officer. 
Commissioner of health. 

City health officer. 

Do. 

Commissioner of health. 


Idaho^ 

Boise. 

Pocatello.... 
Twin Falls.. 
Illinois* 

Alton. 

Aurora.. 

Belleville... 
Berwyn..... 
Bloomington 
Blue Island. 

Cairo. 

Canton. 

Centralia.... 

Champaign. 
Chicago. 


•Van F. Peterson.. 

Harold II. Jlughart, M. D... 
George C. Halley, M. 1). 

D. F. Duggan, M. D_ 

Geo. W. Uaan, M. D. 

B. H. Vmtundo. M. D. 

•P. E. Wright, M. 1). 

•Charles K. Shultz, M. D_ 

*L. A. Burkhart. 

C. L. Weber, M. D. 


Gilford Nelson Welch, M. D. 
O. P T. M. 

W, E. Schowengerdt, M 
•Herman N. Biindesen, M. D. 
D. Sc. 


City health officer. 

City physician. 

Health officer. 

Ilealtb commissioner. 

Do 

Public health officer. 

Health director. 

Do. 

Health commissioner. 

Health officer and city physician. 

City physician. 

Health officer 
Commissioner of health. 


Chicago Heights., 

Cicero... 

Collinsville.. 

Danville.. 

Decatur. 

East Moline . 

East St. Tvoui.s. 

Elgin . 

Evanston. 

Fore.st Park. 

Freeiwrt. 

Galesburg.. 

Granite City. 

Harvey. 

Herrin. 

.Tack.sonville. 

Joliet-.. 

Kankakee. 

Kewanee .. .. 

La Salle. 

Limioln. 

Marion.. 

Mattoon. 

Maywood. 

Moline. 

Mount Vernon. 

Murphysboro. 

Oak Park. 

Ottawa. 

Pekin. 

Peoria. 

Quincy. 

Rock Island. 

Rockford.. 

Springileld. 

Streator. 

Urbana. 

Waukegan . 

We.vt Frankfort-... 

Indiana* 

Anderson. 

Bloomington. 

(ffinton. 

Conners villc. 

Craw’fordsvUJe. 

East Oliicago. 

Elkhart. 

Elwoo<l. 

Evansville. 

Fort Wayne. 

Frankfort. 

Gary. 

Hammond.. 

Huntington. 

Indianapolis..._ 


E F. Hay. M. D. 

J. I. Wood, M. D. 

R H. Greaves. M. I>. 

W. i\ Dixon, M. D... 

•Saiu H. Wilson. .. 

J Henry Fowler, M. D. 

•A P Latiman . 

•A L. Muim, M. D. 

•John W. H. Pollai-d, M. D, 
B L. 

W’m. C, Masslow, M. 1>. 

Robert J. Burns, M. D. 

•Fred M. Qiddings. 

L. 1) Darner, M. D. 

M. K Morse, M. D. 

J. B. Baker. 

•Warner H. Newcomb, M. D. 
•Ed.J. Higgins, M. D . 

<\K. Smith, M D . 

H. N. llellin, M. D. 

•Arlington Ailes, M. T>., C. P. H, 

•Wesley ]>enny.. 

H. I>. Harris, M. 1). 

O. W. Ferguson, M, D.. 

K. L. Reynolds, M, 1).. 

E. A. Edlen, M. D. 

Geo. t). Culli, M. D.. 

Ray B. Essick, M. D.. 

Frank S. Needham, M. D.. 

Enos E. Palmer, M. D., B. S.. 

L. K. Clary, M. D. 

Jo'l A. Eastman, M. D.. 

•Thomas Rhodes, M. !>., 
Ph G. 

J. R. Hollowbu.sh, M. D. 

•N. O, Gunderson, M. D.. 

H.H. Tuttle, M D.. 

D, 8. Conley, M. D.. 

W F. Burris M. D. 

Howard C. Hoag, M. D. 

C. K. Koons, M. D_ 


E. M. Conrad, M. D. 


Olt Casey, M. D. 

J. H.Cnnrk, M. D. 

Thomas 2, Btill, M. D. 

M. A. Given, M. D. 

Allen A. Norris, M. D. 

Harry W. Fitzpatrick, M. D.. 
William E. Barnes, M. D., 
B. Sc. 

D. II. Benninghoff, M. D.. 


B. W. Harris, M. D.. 

William A. Buchanan, M. D... 

K. F. Frost, M. D.. 

♦H. G, Morgan. M. D....——. 


City physician. 

Health commis.sioncr. 

Health offir’cr. 

Commissioner of health. 

Health officer 
Do. 

(/Ommiasioner of health. 

Executive officer, health department. 
Commis.sioncr of health. 

Do. 

Do. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

T'oiinty health officer. 

Commissioner of health. 

Health officer. 

Commissioner of health. 

Health conimis.sioner. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

City health officer. 

Health comimssioner. 

(’'ity physician. 

Do 

City health physician. 

CommJsaionci of health. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Ifcalth «>mmi38ioner. 

Health officer. 

City physician. 

Commissioner of health. 
.Superintendent of health. 

City physician. 

Chairman, board of health. 

City health officer. 

Do. 

Secretary, board of health. 


Do. 

Do. 

City health officer. 

Secretary, board of health. 

Do. 

Secretary, health department. 
Secretary, board of health. 

Health offictir. 


Do. 

Secretary, board of health. 
Do, 

Do. 





































































































































City 


Name of health officer 


OfficialtHle 


Indiana—Contlniied, 



JelTersonviUe. 

•Davis L. Field, M. D.. 

Secretary, board of health. 

Kokomo... 

T. C, Cochran, M. D. 

Health officer. 

La Fayotfo. 

La Forte..... 

Earl Van Reed, M. D. 

Kccr(‘tary, board of health. 

LoRansport.. 

•Fred O. Six. 

Health officer. 

Marion. 

F. A. Priest, M. D. 

Secretary, l>oard of health. 

MichiRan City. 

Nolle C. Reed, M.D... 

Hoallh officer. 

Mishawaka. 

B. J. Wyland.M.D. 

Secretary, board of health. 

Muncie.. 

Earle S. Qrcen, M. D. 

City health commissioner. 

New Albany. 

11, B. Shacklott, M. D. 

Secretary, board of health. 

Newcastle. 

Clyde C. Bitter, M. D. 

Do. 

Fern.. 

Oiner U.Carl, M.D.1 

Do. 

Kichniond . 

Richard SchiUinger, M. D. 

Do. 

South Bemi. 

J. B. Borteling, M. D. 

Do 

Tone Haute. 

Geo. T. Johnson, M. D.. B. C,- 

Health officer. 

Vincennes . 

R. G. Moore, M. D... 

Secretary, board of health. 

AVabash. 

P.G. Moore,M.D. 

Health offiw'r. 

W'hi ting. 

low'a 

E. L. Dewey, M. D. 

Secretary, board of health. 

Boone. 

William Woodburn, M. D. 

Health officer. 

Bnrlmgtnn. 

George H. Stemle, M. D., B. Kc. 

Do. 

Ccflai Rapids. 

John Rodiuond, M.D.! 

1 City physician. 

1 Ilealtn officer. 

Clinton ... 

li.R Hugg, M. D-_.1 

Council Bluffs .. 

A A. Uoberhson, M.D.' 

1 Do. 

Pavonport. 

•Theodon* J. Mover ..1 

1 Do. 

Dos iSjoines. 

•IJarley L. Sdjler, M. D. 

1 ('Ity health commiFsioner. 

Dubiuiue. 

•D.(\SUH‘l!>mith M D..C.P.n.| 

Director of health. 

Fort Dodge . 

•K. K. Welch.-.i 

I Sanitary iwffice. 

Fort Madison. 


Iowa Citj*. 

i Francis L. Love, M 1).i 

1 Health officer. 

Keokuk. 

Bruce L. Oilfillan, M D.i 

1 Physician U) board of health. 

M arshalltown... 

Matthew l\ Chesire, M D_ 

' C'ity pliysician 

Mason City..,. 

Muscatine. 

M. J. Fitzpatrick, M. I) _ 

1 Health phvsician 

Dtturnw'a. .. 

Friedrich A Hcckei,M D_i 

City physician. 

Sioux ('ity..1 

! ‘W. 1). Hayes. C. P. H.1 

Commissioner of public health. 

Waterloo...i 

Kansas 

1 J, R Thompson, M. D. 

Health officer. 

M Kansas City.-. 

Aiilusun .. 

B. C. Geeslin, M. D. 

ITesMcnt, board of health. 

('hanule. 

M A Duncan, M D. 

Health officer 

Coffey villa.1 

Walter H, Wills, M.D.| 

City physician ami health officer. 

El Dorado.1 

•Torn A. Jackson.! 

i Health officer 

Krnpona.1 

•J. H. Fulton, M. D.] 

1 Field nireiit, boaid of health. 

Foit Scott. 

C. L Mosley, M I) , B S ._J 

1 Assistant collaborating epidemiologist, 
t. S P. II. S 

llulchinson.1 

Guy R. Walker, M, D.i 

City physician. 

Independence. 

Chwter O. Khepard, M, I).' 

Do 

Kansas Clt>.! 

•S David lloury, M. D., B. S._! 

Director of health. 

LawTOUce. 

E. R. Keith, M.D.i 

Health officer. 

Ijeavenworth. 

D. K. Slerett. M 1). 

City health officer. 

Newton.. 

0, W'.Uoff.M D. 

1)0 

Parsons... 

L. B KaekW, M D. 

Do 

Pittsburg. 

H, J. Veatch,*M. D., B. K.1 

Do. 

Kalina___ 

S. T. Blades, M. D.1 

Do 

Topeka. 

•Joa A. Kinnanian, M. D., B.8c.| 

Do. 

Wichita.i 

Kentucky: 

Ashland... 

•J.K.B'olfe, M D. 

. 1 

Din*ctor of public welfare. 

f'ovin^on. 

J, P. Rlffc, M.D.j 

Health officer. 

Henderson. 

•F. C. Caniphcll, M. 1)_ 

•Gbaa. H. Voormes, M D.! 

('ounty health officer. 

Lexington___ 

Health officer. 

Louisville_ _ 

Griffin C. Kelly, M. D., 13. S . 

City health officer. 

Newport. 

John Todd, M*. D. 

Do. 

Owensboro.. 

•R. M. Hathaway, M. D. 

Director of health. 

Paducah.... 

J. 0. Morrison, M. D_* 

(?lty health officer. 

Louisiana- 


President, board of health. 

Alexandria. 

J. A. Packer, M.D. 

Baton Rouge... 

Thomas J McHugh, M. D— 

City health officer. 

Lake Charles.. 

J. 0. Martin, M. D.! 

Do 

Monroe__ 

D. I. Hlrsch, M.D . 

Health officer. 

New Orleans. 

•William llenrv Robin, M. D.. 

Superintendent of public health. 

Shreveiujrt. 

Maine. 

Aulmrn.■ 

•Arthur G. Heath, M. I). 

President, board of health. 

♦L. J, Dumont, M. D. 

Health officer. 

Augusta 

Goorgo A. Coombs, M. D_ 

Do. 

Bangor .. ! 

•Harry D. McNeil, M. D. 

Do 

Bath... 

•Chester fl. Kingsley.. 

(”^lty sanitarian. 

Blddoford. 

•John W”. Mahonny- _ 

Health officer. 

Lewiston_ 

♦L. 7 Ppmftnt;, M. D _ 

Do. 

Portland.... 

•Thomas Tetreau, M. D— 

Do. 

Sanford. 

•William H. KeBy, M. D. 

Do. 

South Portland.1 

Reginald T. Lombard, M. D... 
•Wffiiam J, Young, M. D- 

Do. 

Watorvillfi_^ 

Do. 

Weatbrook_ 
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Ctty 


Maryland: 
Annapolis.. 
Baltimore.. 


Cumberland. 

Frederick.... 

Ij.agorst«wn._ 

Massachusetts: 

Adams. 

Amesbury... 
Arlington-... 

Athol... 

Attleboro.... 

Belmont. 

Beverly. 

Boston. 


Braintree. 

Brockton_ 

Brookline ... 
Cambridge.... 

Chelsea.-. 

Chicopee. 

(Minton. 

Danvers. 

Dedham__ 

Easthanipton. 

Everett. 

Fall Kiver-... 
Fitchburg.,... 
Framingham.. 

(jardner. 

(Boucester..., 

Greenfield. 

Haverhill. 

Holyoke. 

Lawrence. 

Leominster.... 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Malden. 

Marlboro. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 

Methuen. 

Milford. 

Milton. 

Natick-. 

New Bedford. 
Newburyport. 

Newton. 

North Adams. 
Northampton. 
Northbndgc--, 

Norwood.. 

Palmer. 

Peabody. 

Pittsfield. 

Plymouth. 

Qmney. 

Revere. 

Baleni. 

Saugus. 

Somerville ... 
Southbridge... 

Springfield- 

Taunton. 

Wakefield. 

Waltham.. 

Watertown_ 

Webster. 

West Si 
Westfield 

Weymouth. 

Winchester. 

Winthrop. 

Woburn. 

Worcester.. 

Michigan: 

Adrian.. 

Alpena. 

Ann Arbor. 

Battle Creek.. 

Bay Cit^..| 

Benton Harbor.. i 


Name of health officer 


*C. Hampson Jones, M. D., C M. 


♦Harvey IT. Woiss, B. Sc.. 
♦E.C Kefauver, M D... 
Perry F. Prather, M. D.. 


•Charles B. Kingsbury.. 

•William H. Bradley. 

Marion B. Sibley, M. D. 

WMlliumO Hewitt. M.D. 

•Henry Berger, jr , (\ P. H_ 

•Alonxo O. WtKKibury . 

•Fiancis X. Mahoney, M. D., 

D. V S. 

Harry F. Vmton. _ 

Joseph H Lawrence, M D., . 

Fianeis P. Denny, M. D. 

ftinion B. Kellcher, M. D. 

•John F Welch... 

•Gertrude M DeWitt.. 

•Frederick E. Murphy. 

•Hugo Nappe, R. N. 

Edward KnobeJ, M D. V_ 

(Memence C. Buckner.. 

•\V illiam F. llogan . 

•Ernest M Moms, M. 1). 

•Fred 11. Brigham. 

•Eveiett B Johnson,S, B... 

♦William F O’Donnell. 

George 8. Rust, M D. 

•George P. Moore . 

•George Lennon. 

•J Sidney Wright. 

Petei L McKalUigut, M. D. 

B P Swceiuw, M D. 

•Francis J O’Hare. 

VViliiHiii T Hopkins, M. X>_ 

H L. Richardson.. 

•JohiiJ (Missidj.. 

William N Luiiigan, M D_ 

riaience F Holden, M D.. 

•Albert Slack. 

Jiuiies Birnungham. 

•Paul W. Kimball, M. D.... 


•W'ni O. Kirschbaum. 

•W’’ill Jam Thurston. 

•Francis Geo. Curtis, M. D„ 

• Douglas W Hyde, S. E. 

George R Turner... 

Daniel C. Duggan... . 

•Juiiies J Miilvohill, D V. D 

J. F. Schneider, M. D. 

•Percy F. Murray... 

♦Willys M. Monroe, M D._. 
W^altei D RhurtlelT, M, D..._., 
Edmund B. Fitzgerald, M. D..| 

Francis Licata, M. D. 

•John J. McGrath. 

Charles K. Light. 

Frank L. Morse, M. D. 

•Albert R Brown. 

•Jiu'ob R. Sackett—. 

WMlliam H, Bennett, M. D. 

David Taggert. 

C. B. Fuller, M. D. 

•John W. Tapper.. 

John H. McCoy. 

John J. Lysoght. 

Robert M. Marr, Al. D. 


•Maurice Dinneen. 

•William D. Childress. 
•Edward T. Gorman... 
•T. F. Kenney, M. D.. 


Emily S. Stark, M. D. 

D A. Cameron, M. D. 

John A. Wessinger, M. D.I 

•A. A. Hoyt, M, D.! 

G. W. Moore. M. D.I 

Carl A. Mit^cU. M. D_I 


Official title 


('’oinmissioner of health and registrar of 
vital statistics. 

Health officer and registiar. 

Health officer. 

County health officer. 


Agent, board of health. 

Do. 

Secretary, board of health. 
Health officer. 

Agent, board of health. 

Do. 

Health coinuiissioocr 

Agent, board of lienlth. 

HeaUh officer 
In) 

Medical insi)ector. 

Health oflieer. 

Agent, board of health. 

Do 

Healtli oflicer 

(^hairman, health depurtraont. 
.\gcnt, board of health 
Do 

Health ConmiisMoner. 

Agent, board of health. 

Do. 

Du 

Physician, board of health. 
Agent, board of health 
Do. 

Do. 

(''hail man, buaid of health. 

Do 

Agent, bonid of health, 
('ornmissionei of puldic health. 
Clerk, bojiid of health 
Agent, hoard of hf'alth 
Medical inspector 
(thairnian, board of health, 
Clerk, board of health 
Agent, board of liealih 
Do 

Agent and evcciilne officer. 
Agent, boaid of health 
Chairman, board of health. 
Agent, boa If 1 of health. 

Do 

C'halrnmn, board of health. 
Agent, board of health, 
(thalrinaii, board of health. 
Agent, board of health. 

Health oflim. 

Do 

Health comnussloncr. 
Chairman, board of health. 
Agent, board of health. 
Chairman, board of health. 
Medical inspector 
Agent, board of health. 

Do. 

Chairman, board of health. 
Health officer. 

Director, public welfare. 

Agent, board of health. 
Sanitary insiwctor. 

Agent, board of health. 
Chairman, board of health. 

Agent, board of health. 

Do. 

Agent and secretary. 

Director, board of health. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

City physician. 

Director of nublic health. 
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Bei>temb«r9»19if 


oity 


Name of health offlcer 


Olhcial title 


M iehlgan—Continued. 

(Cadillac. 

Detroit. 

Escaiiaha. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Hanitramek. 

HinhUmd Park. 

Ifnlland-. 

Ironwood. 

Jshnommg. 

Jackson . 

Kalainiizoo. 

Lansing. 

Mauiuetto. 


John F. Qruber, M. D. 

•Henry F. Vaughan, D P. U._ 

Harry T Defoet, M. D. 

•C. V. Merritt, M. D. 

•Clyde C Plemons, M. D. 

ITrank J. Cyraan, M. D. 

W. N. Braley, M. D. 


•Louis Dorpat, M. D. 

•George G. Barnett, M. D_ 

•Floyd R. Town, M. D. 

•Alvin H. KockweU, M. D_ 

•S. R. Hill, M. D. 

•Lowell L. Youngquist, M. D., 
B Sc. 

James A. Humphrey, M. D_ 

Kdwanl G. Folsom, M. D. 

R J. Harrington, M D. 

William 8. Chapin, M. D.i 

R. C Mahancy, M. D. 

Pontiac.-.i *C. A. Ncaflo, M. D., M. S. P. 

I H 

Port Huron ...> L. K Gaddis, M. D_. 

River Hougr.... Harvey 8 Broderson, M. D_ 

Saginaw .I •William II Pickott, M D., 

(MMI. 

•John J Griffln, M. D. 

George A. Holliday, M. D., 
D. D. 8. 

Alfred (\ Drouillard, M. D_i 


Monroe. 

Mount Clemens—, 

Muskegon . 

Muskegon Heights. 

( )WOhSO. 


SauU Ste Marie 
Traverse City - 


W’yandotte 
Minnesota 
Albert Lea. 


Donald 8, Branham, M. D., 
B. 8. 

Austin .i Clifford C. Leek, M. I>. 

Brai nerd.; R. A Belse, A1. D. 

Duluth. I Lincoln A. Sukeforth, M D... 


Furihaull 

ihbbinu. 

Mankato 

Minneapolis. 


Rochester.. 

8 t Cloud. 

St. Paul. 

Virginia. 

Wuioiia. 

Mississippi: 

Biloxi. 

(\>liimbas. 

Greenville. 

Hattiesburg. 

Jackson. 

Lam el. 

Meridian. 

Natchez. 

Vicksburg . 

Missouri' 

(’lape Girardeau. 

Carthago. 

Columbia. 

Hannibal. 

Independence... 
Jefferson (Mty... 

Joplin. 

Kansas City-... 


Moberly. 

fit. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

Sedalla. 

Springfield. 

Webster Groves. 

Montana: 

Aiuwjonda. 

Billings . 

Butte. 

Great Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoula. 


Frederick V. Da\is, M. D 

1 Thos. A. Fstrem, M. D. 

E. L. Hclueld, M. 1) , M S.... 

I •Francis K. Harrington, M. 1)., 

I B. H , LL. D. 

: C.U. Ma>o,M.D». 

•Paul Scherer. 

•Benj. F. Simon, M. I). 

R P. Pearsall, M. I). 

W illiam V. Idndsay, M I>— 


O. F Carroll, M D. 

L. B. Moms, M.D.,B. S,... 
•A J Ware, M D. 


•C. 0. .Applewhite, M. D_, 
•W^m IL Harrison, M D., 

T. J. Houston, M. D.. 

W’. H. Alkman, M. D- 


•Lee Atchison. 

W. K. Steele. 

W. A. Norris, M. D. 

•Eugene M. Lucke. M. D. 

H. A. Schroeder, M. D. 

HugU G. Dallas, M. 1). 

•mTIL Harutun, M. D —,— 
•Ernest W. Cavaness, M. D., 
B. Sc., B. L., B S. 

Jesse Maddox, M. D. 

William W. Gray, M. D. 

•Max C. Starkloif, M. 1). 

•C. T. Robison..— 

•Lon Sharp. 

Arthur W. W^estrup, M. D- 


W. K. Long, M. D. 

Allwt E. Stripp, M. D. 

Joseph J. Kane. M. D. 

'•Thomas F. Walker, M. D.. 

•Arthur Jordan, M. D. 

•F. D. Pease, M. D. 

A full-time deputy health officer, D. G. Lochead, M. D. C. M 


Health officer. 

Commissioner of health. 
Health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Health director. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Director of public health. 

Do. 

Health officer 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Chairman, board of health. 
Director of public health. 
Health commissioner. 

Health officer 
IlealGi commissioner. 

Do. 

Health offifer. 

Sanitary officer 
Health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

City imd county health officer. 

Director, county health unit. 
Do. 

City health officer. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

City health comnussionor. 
Field agent. 

City physician. 

Do. 

Commissioner of health. 
Director of health, 

City health officer. 

Do. 

Health commissioner. 
Sanitary officer. 
Commissioner of health. 
Health commissioner. 

Health officer. 

City health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Field agent U, S. P. H. S. 
Health officer, 

, D. P. H., is employed. 


V 
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City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

Nebraska: 



Grand Island. 

J. G. Woodin, M. D. 

City physician. 

Lincoln. 

M. F Arnliolt, M D.... 

Hutierintendent of health. 

North Platte. 

Josiah B. Redfield, M. D. 

City physician. 

Omaha. 

A. y. Pinto, M D.-. 

Health commissioner. 

Nevada. 



Keno. 

A. F AdiUiis, M. D.. Ph. G... 

Secretary board of health. 

New Hampshire. 



Berlin. 

*Eli A. Marcoiix, B S. 

Health officer. 

Claremont. 

William P Prescott.. 

Do. 

Concord. 

♦Charles Palmer . 

Do. 

Dover. 

E. Whitelcy. 

Executive officer. 

Keene. 

•Fred C’ Nims. 

Health officer. 

Laconia....... 

Richard W Robinson, M. D... 

Secretarj' board of health. 

Manchester. 

•Howard A Streeter, M. D_ 

Health officer. 

Nashua. 

P.R McLaughho, M. D. 

Chairman board of health. 

Portsmouth.. 

George A Tredlck, IV .D. 

Health offict^r. 

Rochester. 



New Jersey: 



Asbury Park. 

•Budd If. Obert. 

Health officer and registrar of vital 



statistics. 

Atlantic City. 

.Sttiniiol L. Salasin, M. D_. 

Health officer. 

Bayonne . 

William W. Brooke, M D. 

J>0, 

Belleville.... 

•Eugene T Berry. 

Do. 

Bloomfield. 

•Joseph C Salie, P. H. G., D. 0. 

Do. 

Bridge ton. 

•Charles K Bellows. Ph. G. 

Sanitary Insiiector 

Camden. 

•Arthur L Stone, M D. 

Dircidof of public health. 

(hirteret.. 

Herbert L Strandbeig, M. D.. 

Health offictr 

Clifton. 

Jeremiah P. Quinlan. 

I>0 

Colllngswood. 

Ralph ^ Wright, M. D. 

Medical Inspector. 

Dover. 

•John G Taylor. 

Health officer. 

East Orange. 

*F J Osborne, S.B. 

Do 

Elizabeth.I 

•Louis J Richards, B 8. 

Do. 

Englewood. 

•John A Maii^'Oii . 

Saii'tnry Inspector. 

Garfield... 

('has. B Bleasbv, M. D. 

Health olRcer. 

Gloucester. 

J. Alonzo Beek, M T>. 

Do 

Hackensack. 

•L. Vim 1) ('handler. 

Do. 

Han Ison. 

•John T. McClure .. 

Do 

Hoboken. 

Joseph F.X Stack, M.J). 

('oiuimssioncr of hotilth. 

Irvington . 

•Paui(' Sehotte, Ph D.. 

Health officer. 

Jersey City. 

•James Hogan, M D,, C. P. H-i 

Do 

Keariiv.. 

•Amos Field, ir ... 

Do 

Lodi- ‘. 

Henry 11 Bicxooit, M. D.. 

Health insf eetor. 

Long Branch. 

•R, C'ilifford Eriiekson. 

Health Officer. 

Milhille . 

' F. Vernon Waie. M D. 

Do. 

Montclair. 

•('ail T. Ponieroy, C’. P. II. 

Do 

Morristown,... 

•John F. Kilkenny. 

Do 

New' Brunsw ick. 

E Irving Cloiik, M D. 

Health oliicer and registrar of vital 



statistics 

Newark. 

♦Charles V. Craster, M. D, 

Health officei. 


I) P. H. 


N Utley. 

•Eugene H Sullivan, H. N. 

1)0. 

Orange. 

•I.«nore Young Wylie, H N_ 

Health officer and registrar of vital 



statistics 

Passaic. 

John N. Ryan, M. D. 

Health officer. 

Paterson. 

•Fred P Leo. M. I). 

Do 

Perth Amhoy. 

♦( ’harle'< S ThonipvSon, T). V. S. 

Do. 

Phllhpsburg .i 

Alma L Williston, M 1>. 

Do 

Plainfield . 

*N. J Randolph (Uiandler. 

Do. 

Rahw'av. 

•Fied M WillmiuR... 

Do 

Ridgefield Park. 

William F. Reynolds, D. V. M.. 

Sanitary inspector. 

llutheifoid. 

•Marine Dunn... 

Do 

Summit . 

Henrv P. Denglor, M. D_,. ... 

Executi V e officer. 

Trenton. 

♦Alton S. Fell, M. D ... 

Xlealt.h uillcer. 

Union City. 

•Frank A Fiedcrlck. 

Do. 

West New York.i 

•Randolph Kunze.. 

(^hiof Inspector, 

West Orange.! 

•David E Buckley. 

Health omcer. 

Weatfleld ., 

•Andrt'w Cariiev____ 

Executive officer. 

New Mexico: 



v- Albuquert^uo. 

♦G W Luckey, M. D. 

County health officer. 

New York: 



Albany. 

James W. Wiltse, M. D. 

Health officer. 

Amsterdam. 

Julius Schiller, M. D. 

Do. 

Auburn... 

Thoimg? C. Saw\or, M 1) 

Do. 

Batavia. 

Emery F. WUl, M. D. 

Do. 

Deacon. 

Charles B. Dugan, M. D.. Ph. B. 

Do. 

Binghamton. 

Chalmer J. Longstreet, M. D-- 

Do. 

Buffalo. 

•Francis E. Fronezak, M. D., 

Health commissioner 


LL. B., D. P, H. 


Cohoes,__....... 

E M. Bell, M. D. 

Health officer. 

Corning. 

Henry E. felwood,lr„M D... 

Do, 

Cortland.-.--.-.,._-__ 

A. (L Knutm, M. If _ , - 

Do. 

Dunkirk. 

George E. l^lis, M. D. 

Do. 

Elmira.... 

Reeve B. Howland, M. V _ 

Do, 

Endieott... 

Dorr W. Hardy. M. D_ 

Do. 
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September «.U«9 


City 

Name of health oflloer | 

Official title 

Now York—Continued. 



Frwport. 

Wm. 11. Runcie. M. D. 

Health officer. 

Fulton. 

C. L. Fessenden, M. I)_ 

Po. 

Geneva.. 

C. W Grove, M. I). 

Do. 

Glens Falls ... 

♦Virgil D. Solleck, M. D. 

Do. 

Gloversville_ 

Alexander L. Johnson, M. D... 

Do. 

TJerkimcr__ 



Hornell... 

George E. Taylor, M. D. 

Do 

Hudson. 

Charles R. Skinner, M. D., B. 8 

Do 

llioti. 

Prank B. Conterman, M. D... 

Do. 

Ithaca.--... 

♦Lewell T. Geiiung, M. D_ 

Do. 

Jamestown. 

William M. Sill, M. D. 


Johnson (Mty. 

Rollin O. Crosier, M. D. 

Health officer. 

Johns! OW’D. 

Guy Vail Wilson, M. D. 

Do. 

Kingston. 

Daniel Connelly, M. D.. 

Do. 

Lackawanna. 

Anthony S. Culkowski, M.D.. 

Do. 

Little Falls 

A.ugiistns B. Santry, M. D_ 

Do. 

JjOt‘k])ort__! 

T. Edwin O’Brien, M. D-_ 

Do 

Ali(l(ilrtown.1 

H J. Shelley, M. 1). 

Do. 

Mt Vernon-.' 

Flank W. Shipman, M. D. 

Commissioner of hf^alth. 

Nt‘U Korhelle.i 

♦Edwin H. Codding, M D. 


Now York.i 

Louis 1. Harris, M. D., D. P. IT 

('ommissiouer of health. 

Newburgh ..' 

Thomas J. Burke, M. D.i 


Niagara Falls . . 1 

K E.Gillick, M. D.1 

Do. 

North Tonawanda. 

IT C Lapp, M. I).-. 

Do. 

Ogdonshurg.. 

Oloiin.1 

John W Tlcntou, M. 1>. 

W. K. McLhiffle, M. 1). 

Do. 

Do. 

Oneida. 

Donald H. Conterman, M. D., 

Do. 

Oneonta. 



Ossining.j 



Oswogo . \ 

ilarry 8 Albertson, M D. 

Do 

Fcokskill.i 

Fred A Snowden, M. I). 

Do 

Port {'h(*vHt<‘r..1 

i W. J Sheehan, M D. 

Do. 

Port Jervis.| 

1 G. Otto Pobe, M 1>-. 

Do 

Poiighkoppsio . ' 

■ •William H Conger, M D_ 

Do 

Konsscluor. 

1 Earle W. Wilkins, M. D „ ... 

Do 

Uoche.stcr.! 

1 •George Washington Ooler, 

Do. 


M 1). I). Sc 


Roiue__ 

Roy J Marshall, M D. 

Do. 

^'aiamanca. 

P. il. Bourne, M D .. 

Do 

Saratoga Springs. 

<'harlt« B. Small, M D. 

Do 

Schenectady-. 

J. 11 (’ollms, M D. ..1 

('nnimissioner of health. 

Syracuse. 

licriuan O Weiskotteu, M J).. 

Do 

Toiiaw anda_ 



Troy. 

Wm. N. Campaigne, M D. 

Healih officer. 

LHita. _ _ 

Hugh H. Shaw, M I) . 

Do 

Watertown . 

•L. M Coulter, M I),C.M.- 

Do. 

Watervliot . 

(^harles A, Birmingham, M. D , 

Commissioner of health. 

White Plains . 

M 

Kdwfn G. Rainsdell, M D. . - 

1 Health officer 

Yonkers . 

C'larcnce W Buckiiuister, M. !>., 

t'oinmissioncr of health. 


P. n 


North Carolina. 



Asheville __ > 

♦Daniel C. Sevier, M. D . 

Health officer. 

C’harlotte . ' 

•W, A. McPhauI, M, D . 

City and countv health officer. 

Concord _ __ 

♦Quint K. Smith, C. E . 

Sanitary iii.siicctor 

Durham . 

♦J, H, Epperson, M. B . 

SutHTintendent of health. 

Gastonia . 

Me. G. Anders, M. D . 

City physician. 

Goldsboro __ 1 



Greensboro .. 

♦C. (Uirtia Hudson, M. D. . 

Health officer. 

High Point . 

S. 8. Coo, M. D .. 

City phy.sician. 

Kinston . 

♦Robert 8. McGoachy, M. D... 

County hoiilth officer. 

New Bern. _ . 

*D. F. Ford, M. D .. 

Iloalth officer. 

Raleigh .. __ 

♦A.C Bulla, M.D . 

Do. 

Rocky Mount _ 



Salisbury . 

♦(:has. Wailaco Annstrong, M. i>. 

City and couniy health officer. 

Wilmington. ... i 

•John U. Hamilton, M. D . 

Count y health officer. 

Wilson .. 

•L. J. Smith, M.D . 

Health officer. 

W inaton«Salem _ i 

•R. L. Carlton, M. D . 

Do 

Ohio: 



Akron .-.. 

•Melville D. Ailes, M. D., LL. 

Director of health. 

Alliance..... __ 

B., B. Sc. 

Earl Mu&Hleiuan, M.D - 

Health commissioner. 

Ashland ___ 

K. L. Clem, M. D . 

Director of public welfare. 

Ashtabula.. . _ i 

A. J. Pardee, M. D.. .. 

City health offii‘er. 

Barberton . _ _ 

W. A. Mansfield, M. D . 

Health coranussionor. 

Bollofontaino _ i 

A. J. McCracken, M.D - 

Do. 

Buevrus- _ 1 

A. H. McCrory, M. D. 

Do. 

Cambridge. . .. ! 

C. L. Vorhios, M. 1> . 

Po. 

Campboli_ 

J, 8. Mariner, M. D_ 

Do. 

Canton__—.... 

Frank M. Sayre, M. D- : 

Do. 

Chillinotho 

♦Q E. Robbins, M. P . 

Commlssionor of health. 

Otnciimati... .. .... .. 

•William H. Peters, M. P. 

Health commissioner. 

CJoToland.-. 

♦Harry L. Rockwood, M. D — 

Do. 

Cievoland Heights. 

•Robert Lockhart, M. D. 

Director of health. 
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City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

Ohio—Continued. 



Columbus. 

♦James A Beer, M. D , B Sc-.j 

Commissioner of health. 

Conneeut _ 

Inez llvatl, M. D__ 

Health connrdssioner. 

(U)shocton. 

*D. M Criswell. A1 D. 

Do. 

Cuvahoga Falls__ 

*R TI. Markwith, M. D_ 

Do, 

Dnvton^-- . __ 

♦A. 0. Peters, M D... 

Commissioner of health. 

Kast Cleveland. 

George W Stober, M. D. 

Director of health. 

East Liverpool.. 

Edward W Miskall, M. D_ 

Henlth coinmissiouor. 

Elyria.. 

G. E French, M 1). 

Do. 

Findlay. 

•Edw W Misamore, M D_ 

Do. 

Fostoria... 

Thos M Bridges 1.. 

Do 

Fremont__ 

E L. Vcrmilya, M D. 

Do. 

Hamilton. 

Ironton _ _ _ 

Wilnicr K. G iiflith, M. D., B. S„ 

Do, 

Kenrnorc.... 

♦R. H Maikwith. M D. 

Do. 

Lakewood... 

Wallace J Bonner, M. D. 

Do. 

Lent aster... 

ChtTordB Snider,M D.,M.SC- 

Do. 

Linia . .. 

James B Poling, M. D. 

Do. 

Lorain.. __ _ 

Vallo’.(i Adaii, Al D.. 

Do. 

Mansfield. 

•Chaikas L SehaftM, M D... .. 

Acting health commissioner. 

Marietta... 

J H. McClure, M D. 

Health comnussioner. 

Marion... 

|*W.J Weihcr. M. D.... 

Do 

Marlins Ferry... 

1 ♦Cliarlcs Keller .. 

Do. 

IMiihsillon . ... 

‘ *John Tl \Villm i'.‘-' .. 

Do. 

Middletown .. 

i HI 1) TAimmis. M. 1) .. 

Do. 

Now ■philadolphi i. 

1 ‘Joseph Bhcken.SflerfeJ, M D... 

Do. 

Newark. 

, W. It Ktiauss, M. D , It. Sc,.. 

Do 

Niles.. 

; AV A Weinei, M D.. 

Do. 

Norwood. 

; Li V.IS 0 Sam, .\1. 1). 

Do. 

Piqua... 

J G Fiesboui, M D.. 

Do. 

Portsmouth. 

! Oral D 'rarje, .M 1) .B P H. 

1 Thomas T. Church, M. D. 

Do. 

Salem. 

Do. 

Sandusky. 

*F. M. Tl ought almg, M. I). ... 

Do 

Springfield.1 

i ‘Os(^ar M f’raven, M D.1 

Diiector of public health. 

Health co]nini.s.sJoner. 

iSteubeiivUIe.j 

1 ‘John A Madigan. 

Tiffin__ 

J A. OoMing, M D. 

Do. 

Toledo.! 

1 Eobt H Elrod, M D . 

Do 

Wan on.I 

Youngstown_■ 

M. T KnopiMjnberger, M. D.. 
H. E Welch, M. 1). 

Do 

Do. 

Zanesville.. 

Oklahoma: 

Da\ nl J Evans, M. D. 

Do. 

Ardmore.i 

A Y Kusterwood.M D,B S.i 

City health oflicer. 


Chickasha.. 

Eni<l. 

Guthrie. 

McAlester. 

Muskogee.. ...__ 

Arthur W. Nunnery, Af 1)_ 

K C Baker, .M.D-. 

AVIlham C Millei.M 1). 

‘Charles M Pcaice, M. D.. 

T. r AVolfe, M 1). 

Oklahoma City_ 

1 ‘AValter H. Miles, M. D. 

Okmulgee___ 


Sapulpa_ _ 

P. K. Lewis, M. 1)..... 

Shawnee___ 

t, C. Sanders, M. D. 

Tulsa.. 

D. A. Beard, M. D. 

regon- 


Astoria___ 

Nellie S. Vernon, M D. 

Eugene. 

S. M. Kerron, M. D __ 

Portland-__ 

John G Abele, M. D.. 

Salem...... 

‘Walter H, Brown, M. D. 

snnsylvarua* 


Allentown. 

*J.Treichlei Bulr,lSl D.. D. D.P. 

Altoona__ 

*T, G. Herbert. 

Ambridge__ 

♦Louis Heirmann__ 

J3oa\er Falls..__ 

‘Nelson AV. Osmond. 

Berwick..... 

*C E. Kos,... 

Bethlehem_ . 

•J E. Bradei...... 

Braddoek . 

‘Jame.s E. Wills..... 

Bradford... 

‘C'arl Jv Peterson . 

Bristol__ 

John M. Wright. _ 

Butler .. 

*J Fred IjCctcTi.. 

Ciiunonsburg_ 

‘J AT. Templeton.. 

■Carbondale___ 

‘Daniel Munley... 

Carlisle.... 

‘John T. Glass... 

Ca’‘negio_ 

Jo.seph Lewis. 

Carrk'k _ 


Charubcrsburig____ 

‘Frank J. Croft _ 

Charleroi ____ 

•W. M, Darby. 

Chester __...___ 

♦Mark O Murtaugh.. 

Clairton .. . 

*\V. F, Connelly.. 

CoatesvilJe. 

Charles V. Peace, V. M. D.... 

f'olumbia,__ 

Qeorgo M. Kodenhausor_ 

ConnolLsvllle _ 

•John Irwin,-... 

Dickson CTtv_ 

♦Frank J. Meehan___ 

Donora _ 

♦John W. Harrington .. 

Dll Bois _ 

L. W, Quinn, M. D__ 

Dunmore .. 

William Blnaldl__ 


1,^0 

Do. 

Cuujity siiiH;riateii(lent of health, 
i)u 

('ity hoaltli officer 
Health director. 

Sui»er»utcndciit of health. 

Do. 

Do. 

City and county health officer, 
City health officer. 

Do, 

Do. 


Health officer. 

Chief, bureau of liealth. 
Health offict'r. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Sanitary officer. 
Health officer. 
Do. 


Do. 

Health insiiector. 
Health officer, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sanitary officer. 
Health officer. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

Pennsylvania—Conlinued. 



Duquesiie. 

•Emil Elmgren. 

Health ofllcer. 

Kaston. 

J. James C'oiidran, M D. 

Do. 

El wood C'lty. 

•Louis Young. 

Do. 

Erie-. 

James R Ririith, M. D 

Do 

FarroH.. 

•W.O.Heinzo..„. 

Do’ 

Franklin. 

Charles H. Brown, M 1>. 

Medical health officer. 

Greensburg. 

•T. Ray Hunt/er 


Harrisburg. 

John M. J. Haunick, M D. 

l>irector. 

Hazleton. 

♦P. J. Bonner. 

Health officer. 

Homestead. 

•James L. King. 

Do. 

Jeanette .-. 

•Charles E. Waller_ 


Johnstown. 

L W. Jones, M 1>__ 

Health officer. 

Kingston. 

•J. F. Seward. 

Do. 

Lancaster. 

•Bcnj. F Charles.. 

Do 

Lansford. 

David Davis.. 

Do. 

Latrobe. 

W. T. Osborne. 

Do. 

Lebanon... 

F. B. Witmer,M. 1).. 

Do 

Lewistown.. 

11, E. Fetterolf. 

Do. 

McKees Koeks.. 

•B V. Anderson..,. 

Do. 

McKeesport. 

•Daniel F. Marsh. 

Do. 

Miihanov. 

•John Sulhvau.. 

Do 

Meadvdle. 

John Lalev- __ .. 


Moiiesson.' 

‘ •Francis E. Gibson. 

Do’ 

Mount f’armel.. 

W, F. Stine . 

Do. 

Nantieoke.-. 

•It J. AblHitt . 

Do 

New ('astle. 

William L Stc'cn, M. 1). 

Do! 

New Kensington. 


Norribfown . 

•(^has E White .. 

Do. 

North Hraddock. 

•Paul V. Hamilton. 

Do. 

OiM’lrv . 

♦W. J. Lewi^ .....j 

Do 

Old B'orge.. 

Joseph Filice .. .1 

l)o 

Olyphaiir. 

IJemiis O’C’onnor. ! 

D<i 

I’hifadolphia. 

•Wilmer Krusen, M. D . 

Diicftoi. department of public health. 

Phoenix ville. 

Allen L Be van .i 

lleallh oflieer 

Pittsburgh. 

•Kiehaid G. Burns. M 1). j 

Director of inibhc health. 

Pittston . 

•Michael A McHale .! 

Health officer. 

J*ly mouth . 

H. (1. Templeton, M 1). j 

Do 

Potlsfown . 

•A. John Andr^'...' 

Do 

PottsMlle. 

•David A Thomas .I 

Do. 

J’linxsutawney. 

.1. Frank Boncy. j 

1)0 

Keading .. 

•lia James Ham, A1. D. 

Do 

Setiinton. 

J 1). Lewis, M. I) 

•Fred Beisor. I 

Direetoi of pul»hc health. 

Sluimokin. 

Health olueer 

Sharon . 

•Louis C Bramard.. .. 1 

Sanitary odieor. 

Shenandoah . 

1 

Sloehon. 

•k. G. liutW.! 

Health ofheer. 

•Sunburv . 

i •Victor A. Kohle.. ...1 

Do. 

Swissx ale. 

•W H Kushwortb.1 

Do. 

Tainaqua. 

Lamont Peirine. i 

Do. 

'I’aylor. 

E. E, Edwjuds, M. D .! 

1 Do. 

Tyrone . 

John J. Patteuion... 

Do. 

Lnionlown... 

•W, (\ Hall . 

Do. 

Vandergrift. 

•J. Elinoi Spang . 

Do. 

Warren. 

•Ralph N, Brown . 

•Thos. W. Henderson. 

Do. 

Washington. 

Do 

Waynesboro. 

•Percy H. Snow'herger. 

Do. 

West Gheater.. 

•Enoch P. Hershey.. 

Do. 

Wilkes-Barre. 



Wilkinsburg. 

•J. M. Snyder... 

Do. 

Williamsburg. 

E. T. Clark.. 

Health officer. 

WilliamsiHirt.... 

R. F. Trainer, M. D.. 

S, W. McMullen... 

Do. 

Windl>cr. 

Do 

Woodlawn .1 

•J. E. Tanner. 

1>0. 

York. 

J. Frenk Small, M. D... i 

Director of public health. 

Hhodo Ivsland: 

j 


Bristol. 


Suwrintendeiit of public health. 

C-entrol Falls... 

Adolph K. V. Fenwieic, M. I)_. 

Transton. 

Daniel 8. Latham, M D. 

Do. 

(■umlxjrland. 

Stephen A, Keniwy, M. 1) . 

Health officer. 

East Providence. 

W. H. T. IlannU, M. D. 

Do 

Newport . 

Edward V. Murphy, M. D .. 

(Commissioner of health. 

Pawtucket. 

Fkirlan A. liuest, M. D. 

Superintendent of health. 

Providence... 

Charles Value Chapin, M. D,, 

Do 

Warwick. 

LL. D., Sc. D. 

Ralph Fred Lockwood, M. I).. 

Health officer. 

West Warwick. 

Daniel 8. Harrop, M. D. 

Do. 

Westerly. 

Samuel C. Wenstw, M. D., 

Superintendent of health. 

Woonsocket_ 

Ph. G. , 1 

Adelbert IJ. Monty, M. D_ 

Health officer. 

South Carolina: 



Anderson.-. 

•E. R. Van De Orllt, D. V. M.. 

Do. 

Charleston. 

•Leon Banov, M. D. 

Do. 

Oolombia.^^ __ 

R. T. Jennings, M. D.. 

Do. 

Florence. 

•P. H. Brigham, M. D., D, D. 8- 

Health commissioner. 
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rity 


Name of health officer 


Official title 


South Carolina- -rontiniwi. 

Gi*eenville.. 

Bpartanburg... 

Sumter.. 

South Dakota; 

Aberdeen .. 

Sioux Falls.. 

W atertown. 


•Irving 8. Barksdale, M. I>.j 


•John R. Sumter. 

•Paul V AreCarthy. M 1). 
W. E Pouahoe, M D — 
IT. M Freehurg, M. 1)— 


Commissioner of health. 

Health officer. 

City and county health officer. 
Health o01cor. 

Suijerintendent, county board 
health. 


Tennessee. 

(.'hattanoogn __ 

•C. B. ('rittenden, M. D __ 

Jackson . 

Johnson City... 

Hermon Hawkins, jM. D. 

J. T. McFaddin. M D . 

Knowillo__ 

•Marvin F. Ilavgood, M D,, ("'. 

Memphis. 

P. H. 

•J. J Durrett, AT D , Ph 0..., 

Texas 

Abilene . _ ^ __ 

1 Scoff W. Holl'.s, M D . 

Amarillo.. ... 

•It M. Walker, M D . 

Austin - - .. 

•T^eo K Edens, M D. _ 


Dm McMk'Uit, M. D _ 

Brownsville. 

Cleburne 

W. E. Hpjve.v, M D . 

Corpus (’hriati 

M J T'erkins, M 1). 

Corsicana __ ___ __ __ 


Dallas.... 



j B r Orr, M D . 

Denison _ __ 

1 Alev W .\cheson, M D__ 

Eastland. 

! E K Townsend, M D_ 

El Paso. 

Fort orth . 

(Jalvcsfon . .. 

j •kicihird A Wilson, M. D - 

•L, T1 Martin. M. D. 

Houston,,. 

Laredo. 

1 *Arthur H FluKwir. M U ... 

Oranire .. 

! J k Reeves, M D. 

Palestine__ 


Pans. 


Port Arthur. 

J P. Reed, M D.i 

Hanger. 

Rihn B StacKalilo, M D_j 

San .Vngelo ..j 

A. C DeLong. M D. 

San Anfomo..i 

W A. ICing, M f).' 

Sherman.I 

; A.L Itidhigs, M.D.i 

Temnle _ i . J 

Texarkana.| 

i Wm. Hibbitls, M. D. 

Tyler . 

Albert Woldort, M D , Ph. 0. 

^Vaco .' 

1 T E Tabb. AT D. 

Wichita Falls. 

•L. I Lucc'V, M. D., D V. M.. 

Utah: 


Logan. 

I P W Eliason. AT, D. 

Provo. 

1 Arnold E Rotiison, M D., 
B. S, 

Ogden ... 

N H Savage, M O _ 

Halt Lake CMty. 

W. Christopherson, M. D. 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

M 1) Lamb, M.D. 

Bennington. 

! •Jo.s. AT. Ayn'S .. 

Burlington. 

•James W (’ourtne>, M D_ 

Rutland. 

Goo Kustedt, M. D. 

Virginia 


Alexandria. 

•Win (Myde West, M. D. 

Charlottesville. 

•George B. Young, M 1>. 

DnuviUo . 

•K. W. Gnrnett, M D. 

Lynchburg. 

*Mo.sby G, Perrow, Ph D. 

Newport News.' 

•D Ht Clair ("aniphen, M D., 

C M. 

Norfolk. 

•Powffinlan 8. .Schenck, M J).,. 

Pctcrsbuig. 

Roheit .Alston Atnrtln, M. D , 

Port.srnoutii.. 

•l/ousdale J. Roper, M. D_ . 

Richmond. 

•W, Brownley Foster, M. D., 

B, H 

Roanoke. 

•Coleman B. Ransone, M. D., 

L. I 

J. F. Fulton, M. D. 

Staunton_ 

f^Uffolk. 

•ChalUs H. Dawson, M. D 

Washington: 

Arthur Skarperud, M. D., B. 8. 

Aberdeen... 

Bellingham.. 

Bremerton.. 

T If. rinlinefl, M. D 

Ex’orfttt. ..... 

J, Spenoer Purdy, M. D .. 

Hoduiam,...,............ 

Harry C. Watkins, M. D. 

Seattle... 

•K T' RTanley, M.D_ 

^okane.__ 

•Ralph Hendricks, M. D 

T^iooma. 

•Herman 8. Judd, M. D___ 


Director of health 
City physician. 

Do 

City he.illli oflicer. 

Superintendent of health. 

City health oilicer. 

City and county health officer. 
Cit\ hoaUli officer 
l^iroctoi ol public health. 

('it\ health officer 
1)0 
1 ) 0 , 

Do, 

City ph>sici’in 
Director of pulilic health. 

('ity health officer 
Health oijicei 
Do 
i)o 

Dircdor of public health. 

('itN health oilicer. 

1 ) 0 . 


Do 

Do 


Lnt. 

City nhysiciun. 
City luMllh officer. 
TTcnhfi officHT 
Do 


('it\ physician 
City iu'filth offietT. 

Do 

Director of sanitation. 

City physician. 

Do 

Do 

Health commissioner. 

Health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Vu. 

Do 

Director public welfare. 
Do. 

Health commissioner. 
Health offia*r. 

Director of public welfare^ 
Do. 


Healtii officer. 


Do. 

Director health department. 
City health officer 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Commissioner of health. 
Commissioner of public aflttiifl. 
Director of health. 


of 
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City 

Name of health officer 

Official title 

Washington—Continued. 

Kalph L. Lleser, M. D., Ph. G. 


Vancouver. 

i (Mty health officer. 

Wana Walla. 

•Oeo. H. T. Sparling, M. D.,.. 

City and county health officer. 

Yakima.. 

•H. H. Smith, M. D. 

Do. 

West Virginia: 


Blueflnld. 

•David B Ix‘pper,M.D.,C.P.Il. 
J. B, Lohan, M. D_ 

DirotJtor of health. 

Charleston. 

Health commissioner. 

C'tty nhysieian 
(^Ity noalth ofRecr. 

President, board of health. 

Clarksburg. 

i •Robert Linn Osborn, M. D_ 

Fairmont. 

•J. A. Jamison, M. D_ 

Huntington___ 

J. E. Rader, M. D. 

Martiushnrg-. _ 

James A. Duff, M D... 

County health coniini'^sioner. 

Health Officer. 

Morgantown... 

•Harrv II. Pierce, M. D.i 

Moundsville. 

•D. Berman, M. D.. D.P.U..-.| 

City and cotinty health officer 

Parkersburg . 

•The<Mlore K Meyer, M. D_| 

(’it^ health commKsioncr 

Wheeling . 

•William Hay McLain, M. D. ' 

City and county health commistsioner. 

Wisconsin 

City health officer 
' Health commissioner. 

. Appleton.. __ 

Frank P. Dohearty, M. D_] 

Asliland .. ... 

('■. 0. llertzman, M I)_ 

BHoit . 

M^‘wis M Field, M. I).| 

1 Health officer. 

Fail <Maire... 

J. F. Farr, M D.i 

1 Executive officer 

Fond du l.at*... 

A. C. Dana, M D . 

1 Health commissioner 

(Ireen Bav.. 

•T J. tJhver, M n. 

CommiNSioncr of health. 

Janesville.. . 

Fred B, Welch, M. D . 

j 11 y health otRccr 
! Direct or of health. 

Kenosha. 

* Gustave Wimleshelm, M D,..j 

I.a rros>e.. 

•Anthony M Murphy_ 

Acting health commissioner. 

Health officer 

Madison. 

•Louis Fmierbaeh, M. D.' 

Manitowoc . 

Max fitaehle, M D .. 

Coinniissioner of health. 

Mnnnelto. 

S. Burglund, M. D.i 

1 Health commissioner 

,-nkco. 

•John P Kot‘hler. M D . 

Commissioner of health 

OshKnsh. 

•Edward Joseph Campbell, 
M. D. 

i Health commissioner 

Raeiiv .. 

•William W^aldo Bauer. M D ..! 

Health ofTicer 

Shebovgan__ 

•Jaseph C. Blfers, M D .: 

! C\)innii'«sioner of public health 

St*'vens Point . _ 

F. A. Southwick, M. D_1 

1 Health commissioner. 

Sufjorior ... 

P G. McGill, M D. 

i 1)0. 

Waukesha . 

Frank M. Sehct*lc, M D. 

Do 

Wausau . 

•L F. Bugt>ee.' 

Health officer 

♦ West Allis. 

•Samuel C. MeCorkV*. M D... 

Health commissioner. 

W’yomlng 



CiisjH'r...- 

•H. Garst, M D , Ph G.i 

Director of health 

Cheyenne. 

N. C. Nelson, M D.! 

County health offiepr. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Beport of the Cooperative Public Health Work in Jamaica During 1926. B. E. 

Washburn. Govenmient Printing Offico, Kingston, 1927. 23 pages. (Abstract 

by N. R. Stoll.) 

This report, while it deals in some detail with the results of antihookworm 
campaigns in Jamaica, places emphasis as well upon other phases of the public- 
health program, especially in relation to their development following successful 
antihookworm work. In 1926 **The Jamaica hookworm ('ommission, in the cam¬ 
paigns conducted by its two units in the parishes of vSt. Mary, St. Andrew, and 
Portland, examined 20,691 persons for intestinal parasites. Of these, 15,569 
(76 per cent) were found to be infected with hookwoniis; 38,459 treatments were 
administered to 13,236 patients; and 10,075 of those treated were cured. Treat¬ 
ment campaigns are conducted only in areas wdiich have been sanitated. The 
sanitation staff supervised the erection of 4,100 sanitary privies of standard type 
during the year. The success of these campaigns has been of assistance to the 
Government by developing a general interest in the establishment of a permanent 
island-wide system of active public-health work.” 

The “intensive method” of Howard is employed in the antihookworm work. 
Laboratory exammations are made by W’illis salt floatation, with the dilution 
egg counting method used to find out the degree of infection in about 10 per cent 
of the cases. Treatment consists of oil of chenopodium as first drug and thymol 
a week later. These drugs are given in capsule form. 
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^ The Jamaica hookworm commlesion began work in 1919. The results to date 
have “shown eight things in an unmistakable manner: (1) That hookworm dis¬ 
ease is prevalent in all parts of Jamaica and that the disease is an important 
economic factor in the life of the Colony; (2) that hookworm disease can be con¬ 
trolled by treatment and sanitation. In the Vcre area the percentage of infection 
was reduced from 48 to per cct\t; (3) that all diseases, but especially typhoid 
and dysentery, are decreased in prevalence following a hookworm campaign; 
(4) that treatment for hookworm disease results in a noticeable increase in the 
working capacity of individual laborers; (5) that rural Jamaicans, as well as 
those living in the towns, arc eager to learn about disease prevention and will 
attend health lectures and demonstrations in great numbers. More than 99,8 
per cent of the population (more than 110,000 people) of the areas covered by the 
hookworm campaigns cooperated and were examined; (6) that hookworm control 
and the maintenance'of a system of sanitary latrines have a marked financial value. 
The Lionel Town Hospital had, during 1918 and 1919, an average daily number 
of patients, from all causes, of 78. Following the hookworm campaign in the dis¬ 
trict during 1920 this average daily number dropped to 72 in 1920, to 57 in 1921, 
to 52 in 1922, and to 45 in 1923; (7) that hookworm disease retards the advance¬ 
ment of school children, while treatment makes them more efficient in their school 
work; (8) that the people can be educated and made willing to cooperate in 
sanitary campaigns.^ 

Investigations of Chemical Reactions Involved in Water Purification. A. M. 
Buswell, et al. (1920-1925.) Illinois State Water SurvTy, Urbana, III. Bulletin 
No. 22, pp. 1-133, 

“The investigations were carried out by four workers, each reporting his result 
in a thesis for an advanced degree in chennstry in the University of Illinois. 
* * ♦ It is believed that these investigations, together with those carried on 
in other laboratories during the last five years, have definitely established several 
important points: (1) The amounts of residual alum in filtered water under 
ordinary conditions are inconsequential and arc never sufficient to cause any 
physiological effect. No economic loss can be ii\ferred from the presence of such 
slight traces of aliim in distribution mains; (2) the saving that results from 
adjusting the pH to an optimum point is due to the greater efficiency of the alum 
used rather than to the prc'vention of unused alum going int^ the distribution 
mains. This efficiency consists largely in the formation of bettor alum floe, 
which is the first prerequisite in the purification process. It is, therefore, gen¬ 
erally desirable to adjust the hydrogen-ion concentration of a natural w^ater to 
an optimum point; (3) the optimum point is not the same for all waters and can 
be determined in a given case only l)y taking account of all the factors (physical 
as well as chemical) entering into the purification process and by considering all 
the circumstances of the case. An operator may find that the optimum point 
for his plant varies with seasonal changes in temperature, turbidity, hardness, 
and other factors; (4) the use of pH determinations in the operation of a filter 
plant affords a guide to more efficient results only when there is no confusion of 
purposes. For example, other things being equal, pH 5.6 may afford most rapid 
formation of floe, pH/ 6.2 may be most effective for removal of color, pH 6.9 to 
6.8 may give least residual alum, and pH 7.1 may he best for removal of turbidity» 
It is, therefore, unwise to attempt to accomplish too many different purposes 
at one time. Separate treatment may yield bettor results; (5) the great eom- 
plexity of the reactions involved in water purification Is just beginning to be 
appreciated. Progress requires the utmost cooperation of engineers, ehemista» 
and operators in the handling of problems of design and dosage. Great econo* 
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txAU i^re yet to be effected. Continued reeearch, looking toward solutions of 
tliese problems, is indispensable from the point of view of the general public/' 

> A bibliography of 130 references is included. 

Hew Water Supply of Kinston, H. C. John E. Weyher. Puhlic Works, voL 58, 
No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 93-94. (Abstract by R. J. Faust.) 

In 1922, Kinston, N. C., a city of 12,000 population, felt the need of augmenting 
their well-water supply. Naturally they turned to wells and drilled two 8-inch 
wells to a depth of 350 feet, with a resulting capacity of 150 gallons per minute. 
Pumping of these wells damaged several adjacent artesian wells not owned by 
the city and resulted in a lawsuit and judgment against the city. The total cost 
to the city of developing this supply was $65,000. 

In 1925 a Layne A Bowler well was constructed with a 38-inch outer casing, 
a 24-inch central casing, and an 18-inch inner casing, set to 90, 190, and 300 
feet depths, respectively. This well produced 871 gallons per minute by test 
wuth a 46-foot draw-down. The total cost to the city was $29,000. 

The success of the latter well assurc^d Kinston of a ground-water supply and 
prevented the installation of a water-filtration plant. 

Trained Personnel Versus **Hired Hands'* Method of Filter Plant Operation. 

G. F, Catlett, Proceedings Ninth Texas Water Works Short School. January 
24-29, 1927, pp. 109'll3. (Abstract by E. S. Tisdale.) 

Operation and supervision are frec|uenlly the weakest features of the modern 
water-purification plant. The influence, “for better or for worse,*’ of the com¬ 
mercial companies in the early days with regard to design and operation is 
mentioned. Marked progress has been made in the past few years in putting 
water*purification on a scientific basis. The Stale of North Carolina is ^ken as 
an example to show the deplorably had conditions which existed before the sani¬ 
tary engineering division of the State health department started its improve¬ 
ment ]>ri>gratn and the remarkable betterment which has ro.sultcd in both design 
and operation of water-treatment plants in the last eight years through a coop¬ 
erative educational program carried on by the State health department. Speci¬ 
fications of a tluinmghly (*onipetent filter-plant superintendent are given. Since 
the dimiand for trained men in North Carolina exceeded the supply, a .systematic 
plan of developing men for this type of work was undertaken by the Stale health 
department. Personal visits to the filter plant, where in.structions were given, 
were more productive of results than instructions l).v corrc.spondencc and annual 
meetings of filter-plant operators, although these systems also are used to bring 
about improvement in operating practice. 

A trained operator has almost competely superseded the “hired help” type in 
North Carolina. A trained man obtains better efficiency from his plant, pro¬ 
duces a water which is safe at all times, and does not allow his filter-plant equip¬ 
ment to depreciate so rapidly. The plan pays dividends from every standpoint. 

Suiierviiiiic Water Improvemente in Cahfomia. C. G. Gilespie. Proceedings 
Ninth Texas Water Works Short. School, January 24-29, 1927, pp. 115-120* 
(Abstract by Bl. S. Tisdale.) 

This paper summarixes the efforts of the State of California to safeguard 
public water supplies. Reduced funds have made necessary a curtailment of 
this much-needed work. Only 25 i>er cent of the time of the engineerihg bureau 
of the State health department can be devoted to public Vater sup^jJy super¬ 
vision. The disinfection of all public supplies,* which was adopted ^l>out 1916| 
accounted for a marked drop in the typhoid death rate from 13.3 to 2.9 per 100,000. 
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' Sewage-disposal problems constitute a ma|or activity of the sanitary engineer* 
ing division, only a minimum amount of time being available to supervise wateiv 
works over the State. The development of a fine spirit of devotion and con¬ 
scientiousness in their work by waterworks operators, which spirit has been 
fostered by the State sanitary engineers, is the key to the good water furnished 
by^the plants. It has been found that orthotolidin outfits for the control of 
free chlorine are a big help in holding disinfection within proper limits. 

Effect of Certain Factors on the Behavior of Digestion Tanks. Willem 
Rudolfs, Proceedings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, pp. 356-366, 
(Abstract by H. H. Rashid.) 

In order to eliminate odor and avoid impairing digestion, certain facts should 
be taken into consideration. The freshness of sewage is of primary importance, 
as the decomposition of soluble materials gives rise to a variety of compounds, 
including organic acids, which are broken down further by the proper bacteria 
already present in sewage but not in sufficient numbers to take care of the acids 
as rapidly as they are produced. When stale sewage thus enters the tank, the 
microorganisms responsible for the decomposition of these acids are partially 
inhibited by the acid accumulation. In a new tank started without seed material 
(ripe sludge), foaming may occur at the outlet and where most finer particles 
are deposited. When a tank is overloaded, a complete rest is indispensable. 

Periodical drawing of sludge in order to keep the ratio between ripe sludge 
and fresh solids docs not greatly disturb the biological balance, and the proper 
course is to draw the sludge continuously and in proportion to the incoming 
fresh solids. Calculation shows that the effective sludge capacity of a tank 
should be a minimum of 2.6 to 2.8 cubic feet per capita, but with an efficieni 
system of sludge removal this can be reduced to 1.4 to 1.5. Formation of scum 
is due to slight acidity of the tank, and the trouble is overcome by the addition 
of lime, while the addition of acid (alum) causes the poor sludge to float so that 
it can be drained and dried rapidly. The breaking and hosii^g of scum brings 
only a temporary and short relief, while stirring is beneficial, inasmuch as it 
effects thorough mixing of the finely divided material. Too much stirring, 
however, is detrimental. The exclusion of air which is introduced by submerg¬ 
ing scum is essential, as the active organisms are anaerobic, and ilic decomposi¬ 
tion products, of both aerobic and anaerobic organisms are quite often detri¬ 
mental to the activities of each other. Separate sludge digestion is undoubtedly 
the next step in sew^age disposal; it is easier to operate, and less expensive. 
The digestion of activated sludge is practicable, but the projH^r optimum 
conditions for activated sludge have yet to be determined. Lime speeds up 
the rate of digestion, prevents scum, and increases the sludge digestion capacity, 
while artificial heat is not an economical proposition. Mr. John R. Downes, 
in discussing the problem of freshness of solids, a.sserts that the accumu¬ 
lation of acids in stale scwkgc brings down the pH. below 7.0, or even more, 
with the result of digestion troubles. Sufficient tank area to maintain constant 
balance of ripe sludge and fresh sewage is essential, while }>eriodical reversal of 
flow of sewage perfects distribution. Black froth, due to the accumulation of 
ripe sludge and increase in alkalinity, is eliminated by drawing the sludge, while 
gray acid foam, due to acid decomposition products, is avoided by the addition 
of lime. , Beating of separate sludge digestion tanks is economically accom¬ 
plished by placing a heating coil in the sludge where the sludge at the bottom will 
take a uniform temperature dependent upon the quantity of heat. 
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Reeeat ImproTemente and Criticisms of Imhoif Tanks. Dr. Karl Imhoff. 
Pfiooeeciingfi of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, pp. 369-371. (Abstract 
by H. H. Rashid.) 

The upper part of the sedimentation chamber should be given the largest sur¬ 
face area, because depths of over 6 feet can not be included in the computation 
of the detention period. One hour detention period is enough, but longer periods 
may be desirable, especially when contact aerators will be jirovided for. The 
sludge digestion chamber should be as deep as possible, but should have a 
minimum of water surface. 

Gas traps should be built in all large Imhoff tank installations. The construc¬ 
tion costs are very slight us the already present slant partition walls for the 
separation of the sedimentation ehainber from the sludge digestion serve as gas 
retainers. The amount of gas is about 8 liters per head per day, which can be 
increased at higher temperature -to threefold. Imhofif tanks the septic eliam- 
bers of which have become too small may be provided with secondary sludge 
digestion tanks into which the half digested sludge can l>c pumped. In the 
meantime, the shidge from tlie secondary tank is allowed to return into the ImbofiT 
tank. In winter there is the additional advantage that the cold separate sludge 
digestion chamber is heated h> me warm ImJioff sludge. Contact aerators 
(that is to say, submerg(*d htnutnres into which air is supplied from below) 
have, to date, proved themselves very economical. The disadvantages of ImhofF 
tanks as comparcnl wdth the single story sludge digestion tanks are, briefly, as 
follows: Construction is deeper, forming during the ripening period or later 
damages the .stabilization, and the impossibility of artificially heating the septic 
chamber. Among the advantage.s are the following: The automatic continuous 
flow of sludge from sedimentation chambers; the even distribution of fresh sludge 
into septic chambers; the septic cliainhers are naturally kept warm by the flowing 
effluent; the installation of gas traps is cheaper, owing to the presence of 
slanted partitions; the relatively .small amount of COj in the ga.s; and the .sim¬ 
plicity of operation. 

Sewage Investigation at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Willem Rmlolfs. Proceedings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, pp. 
352-350. (Abstract by H, H. Rashid.) 

The agricultural experiment station of New' Jersey is conducting an investiga¬ 
tion of the biology of sewage disposal. I'he results already obtained disclose that 
the number of digestive bacteria in sludge doc's not increase in proportion to the 
concentration of solids. Therefore, there must be establi.shed and maintained 
the optimum number of organisms dealing with the proper decomposition procesa. 
The optimum digestion (liquefaction) takes place at a definite reaction— 
pH 7.3 to 7.6. The addition of a Kiiiall quantity of salts precipitates sewage 
solids and aids digestion. Small quantities of chemicals Are likewise beneficial 
to adjust the relative activity of bacteria and protozoa, from both the stimulating 
and inhibiting points of view. The groups of bacteria re^onsible for liquefac¬ 
tion are hampered by air, and scaling tanks arc desirable. The addition of 
alum helps de-w^atering, and the determination of protozok and pH as an index 
of tank behavior is practicable and simple. Temperature dITects sludgh digestioa 
markedly. The optimum temperature is around 80® F. The increai^ of tem¬ 
perature ill the sludge digestion tank from 58® F. to 80® F: reduces the time for 
digestion by nearly one-half. Among other results not yet published are the 
eNect of length of Imhoff tanks on the chemical composition of sludge, the 
of trade waste on sludge digestion, simulation of protozoa by bacteria, filter fly 
study, and the use of catalyzers. In addition to these problems there are sev¬ 
eral others designed for gaining information and developing more effective meth« 
ods for sewage purification which will be undertaken in the future. 
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Biaposal of Trade Sewage. C. H-. Currie. Municipal and County Engineer¬ 
ing, vol. 72, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 249-251. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

The writer points out the importance of proper disposal of trade sewage, indi¬ 
cating that this phase of sanitation is becoming more and more necessary. One 
of the most serious problems in trade w^aste sewages is the nature and concen¬ 
tration of these w^astes. Until lately, little has been known of the various chemi¬ 
cal and biological activities taking place in trade wastes, but more recently con¬ 
tinued study of the different lines of this work has shown that each trade sewage 
presents an individual problem in itself. 

Three general ways of handling trade sewage arc as follows: (1) By fine 
screening, followed by sufficient dilution to prevent undue stream pollution; 
(2) partial treatment to destroy acid-forming bacteria or so to change the trade 
sewage as to make it equivalent to ordinary domestic sewage, thereby permitting 
it to *be run into the municipal sewer systems; (3) complete treatment of trade 
sewage so that the effluent can be wasted into any stream or storm sewer. 

The writer devotes some space to pointing out the fact that it is ill advised to 
force a part-time industry to spend so much on trade sewage treatment as to 
cause that industry cither to abandon its work or to move to another locality. 

Study of each particular problem will probably reveal methods of treating 
wastes which wull be economically possible. For example, a particular sugar 
beet company experimented with trickling beds of stone for producing a stable 
effluent. One of the materials used in the beds was crushed granite, the cost of 
which for a completi; plant would have been $90,000, and another material was 
cinders, the similar cost of which would have been only $20,000. If the cinders 
prove to be as satisfactory as granite and also fulfill the other requirements, 
there will be saved, approximately, $70,000. 

Combination Waterworks and Sewage Disposal Plant Operators. E. W. 

Steel. Proceedings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, pp. 113-115. 
(Abstract by E. S. Tisdale.) 

In Texas, as in other States, sewage disposal plant troubles are due primarily 
to poor operation, because in many instances untrained and urieducated persons 
are charged with the supervision of such plants. 

It is recommended that some of the scientific knowiedge and the sense of re¬ 
sponsibility of the waterworks superintendent be utilized to correct this trouble. 
In many cities, by giving the w'aterworks wiperintendent an as8i.stant and mak¬ 
ing him responsible for sewage plant supervision, this problem might be solved. 
Three simple tests'for the control of sewage treatment plants are briefly described. 
A plea is entered for keeping operation records and for operating more intelli¬ 
gently all sew^age treatment plants. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED AUGUST 27, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for meh ended August 27, 1927, and corresponding week of 1926. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, August Si, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

X Week ended Correfponding 

Aug. 27,1227 1220 

Policies In force.06, 922,144 66,161,176 

Number of death claims. 10,508 10,210 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 8. 2 8. 2 
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Dmth9 from all mum in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended August B7i 1927^ infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison u^h 
corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health hidez, August 31 ^ 1927^ 
issued by the Bureau of the Uemras, Department of Commerce) 
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Aknm... 

Albany». 

Atlanta. 

Whuo. 

('olor<Mi.. 

Baltitnoro •. 

White. 

( olored . 

Birmingham. 

White. 

C'olored. 

Brwlon. 

BridgcjMirt. 

Buttalo .. 

Cam bridge. 

Camden. 

('antOTi., .. 

Chlrago ♦ . 

Cliidnimti . 

Clevelaml. 

C'olumbna. 

DalUw. 

White . 

(’olored.. 

Dayton . 

Denver. 

Dea Moincjs. 

Duluth . 

K1 Paso. 

Erie . 

EhH River». 

EJint. 

Fort Worth. 

While. 

('oloniKi. 

Grand R aphis. 

Houston . 

White. 

Colored. 

iDdianaiKills. 

White. 

Colored. 

Jensey City . 

Kansas City, Kans. 

White. 

Colorijd. 

Kaitaas City, Mo . 

Kiiowitle. 

White. 

Colored. 

Los Angles.*. 

l^iiiaville... 

White. 

Colored. 
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Lynn. 

Memphis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

White..,.,. 

. 

'New Bedford. 

New Haven. 


(Footnotes at end of table) 
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Deaths from all causes in certain l<vrge cities of the United States during the weeh 
ended August S7y 1927^ infant mortalUy, annual death ratCj and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1920, (From the Weekly Health Index, August 31, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Wet*k ended Aug. 
27, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate ptT 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre- 

.sponding 

we<‘k 

1926 

1 Week 

1 ended 
Aug. 27, 
1927 

Corre- 1 
spending i 
week 
1926 

W<H‘k 

ende<l 
Aug-27, 
1927 

New Orl(*ans..... 

1 125 

15.4 

18.3 

14 

17 


White . 

1 71 

12.8 

(> 

5 


Colored ___ 

I 54 

8.8 

6.9 

8.0 

11.2 

7.0 

13.5 

34.0 

8 

12 
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10 

54 

45 

16 

1 

47 
25 
56 

48 
34 

37 

Newark, N. J..... 

89 

11.0 

11.5 

10 i 

25 

50 

Oakland.... 

51 

10.0 

8.G 

2 1 

7 

23 

Olrlfthnnift City __ 

25 

3 1 

3 


Omalia.... 

47 1 

11.2 

12.8 

6 

6 

67 

Paterson.. 

29 

10 5 

6.6 

4 

3 

71 

Philadelphia. 

359 

9.2 

9.2 

47 

40 

63 

Pittsburgh. 

134 

10.0 

12 0 

28 

23 

98 

PcH'tland, Oreg..-.. 

43 

8 

2 

84 

Providence...!. 

50 

9.3 

10.0 

4 

7 

34 

Richmond... 

37 

10.0 

11.9 ! 

2 

12 

26 

W'hlte. 

26 

9.3 

2 

4 

40 

('olored.... 

12 

(«) 

8.7 

]&0 

0 

8 

0 

Rochester.... 

54 

10.4 

10 

5 

84 

St. Louis. 

124 

7.7 

9.9 

9 

21 

8t. Paul. 

34 

7.1 

8.6 

2 

1 i 

18 

Salt Lake City». 

25 

9.6 

11.4 

2 

0 

30 

San Antonio . _____ 

61 

15.1 

11.4 

8 

0 

San Diego... 

39 

17.7 

13.7 

4 

1 

85 

San Francisco.. 

140 

12.7 

10.7 

10 

8 

62 

Schenectady.. 

18 

10.1 

13.5 

4 

6 

119 

Seattle. 

50 

2 

4 

21 

Somerville.- 

18 

9.2 

y.o 

2 

6 

72 

Spokane ..... 

18 

8.6 

1 8.1 

1 

4 

25 

Sin^ingfield, Mass... 

20 

7.1 

lai 

1 

3 

15 

Syracuse____ 

39 

10.3 

12.1 

3 

3 

39 

Toledo... 

48 

8.2 

9.2 

6 

7 

58 

Trenton......... 

31 

11.8 

12.1 

2 

4 

35 

Washington, D. C .. 

93 

9.0 

10.8 

5 

15 

29 

White.....-_ 

58 

9.5 

4 

7 

34 

Colored.......... 

35 

1 (V) 

14.4 

1 

8 

18 

Waterbury ... 

16 

4 

5 

94 

Wilmington, Del. 

24 

0.9 

7.6 

3 

4 

74 

Worcester,..... 

56 

15.0 

10.0 

8 

9 

96 

Yonkers..... 

18 

7.9 

a7 

1 

2 

23 

Youngstown.... 

25 

7.7 

12.3 

0 

n 

84 



1 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

» Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are hot in the registration area for births. 

> Data for 64 cities. 

< Data for 60 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Aug. 26,1027. 

«ln the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the 
Idlowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; 
Fort Worth 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Ixtulsvllle, 17; 
Memphis, 88; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 2Q;,Richmond, 32; and Wasbingtoiif D. 0., 25. 




























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease mthout 
knowledge of wheUf where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These rcjxjrts are preliminary and the fijmres are subject to change when later returns arc received by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended September 3, 1927 


niPHTHBRlA Cases 

Aluhanm. 4H 

Arkansas... 15 

(Wornla. 

Colorado. 14 

INFLUENZA CaSOS 

Alabama. 6 

Arkansa*;. 34 

California. 5 

Connect icQt. 2 

Florida...—5 

Florida. » 

Ocorgia. 43 

Illinois. M 

Indiana. 17 

lowu ’. 9 

Kansas. 11 

Oeorgia. 18 

Illinois. 3 

Indiana. 7 

Kansas. 2 

I^utelana. 11 

Maryland *. 3 

M assachuset ts. 9 

Maine. 1 

Maryland *. M i 

Massachuicths. 35 

Michigtm. 46 

Minnesota. 2tl 

Mississippi. 25 

Missouri.-*. 10 

Montana. 6 

Nebraska. I 

New Jersey. 4» 

New Mexico. 3 

York > ___-_-_- 54 

New Jersey. 9 

Oklahoma ’. 14 

Oregon. 0 

South <'aroUna.170 

Tennessee. 14 

Texas. 30 

ITah ». 2 

West Virginia. 1 

Wisconsin. 9 

MEASLES 

Alabama.*. 9 

North Caiolmti. 78 

Oklahoma® - - _*_ 27 

Arizona. 1 

Arkansas.... 8 

OrADTin __....._____- 9 

California... 35 

Pennsylvania.170 

Rho<ic Island.-. 5 

South Carolina. 40 

South Dakota. 4 

Tennessee. 15 

Texas. 32 

Utah I. S 

Washington. 13 

Wert Virgtaia. a 

Wisconsin.-— 33 

Colorado...* 3 

Connecticut. 4 

Delaware.,. 2 

Florida. 6 

Georgia. 9 

Illinois. 12 

Indiana.... 6 

Iowa >. 2 

Kansas. 10 

I.oul8iana. 4 


i Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of New York City. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

(2265) 
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, t.. lUCASLES-'Continued Cases 

Maine. 6 

Maryland *. 9 

Massachusetts. 29 

Michigan. 11 

Minnesota. 4 

Missotiri. 8 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska.. 1 

New Jersey.. 6 

New Mexico. 2 

New York ».... 22 

North Carolina. 184 

Oklahoma». 10 

Oregon. 10 

Pennsylvania.104 

iElhode Island. I 

Bout h Carolina.. 37 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 49 

Texas . 6 

trtahi. 2 

Washington. 29 

West Virginia. 7 

Wiseonsin. 66 


pouoHTSxJTUh-^ntinued 

Ohio«. 

Oklahoma». 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhotle Island. 

South Carolina.... 

South Dakota. 

Texas.-... 

Utah 1. 

Washington.*- 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 


8CARI.KT FEVEB 

Alabama. 

.4rizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

(Jeorgia . 

Illinois. 


MKNINUOCOCrrS MKNIVr.lTIS 

Alabama. 

California... 

Florida. 

Illinois . 

Maasai'husetts. 

Michigan. 

Missouri . 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma». 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee... 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin. 


POUOMYELms 

Arkansas... 

California.J.. 

Colorado. 

Conriec‘ticut. 

Delaware... 

Florida. 

Georgia.. 

Illinois. 

Indiana... 

Iowa *. 

Kansas.. 

Louisiana... 

!Mame... 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan... 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi.:. 

Missouri .*. 

Nebraskfl. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico...’.it. 

New YOFk >. 

North Carolina. 

* Week ended Friday. 

»Exclusive of New York City. 


1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 


1 

58 

1 

19 

1 

1 

3 

25 

7 
3 

8 
1 
6 

00 

15 

9 

1 

6 

3 

23 

V 6 

19 

3 


Indiana. 

Iowa *. 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland *. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico- 

New York *- 

North Carobna. 
Oklahoma L.... 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island .. 
Bouth Caroliim. 
jSouth Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah J. 

Vermont-.-.,-.. 
Washington.... 
West Virginia.. 

Wisexmsin. 

W'yoming. 


«MALLPOX 

Alabama. 

California. 

Florida... 

Illinois. 

Indiana...... 

Iowa i.... 

Michigan... 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tntea. 

* Week ended Bept. 6. 


Cases 
.. 73 
.. 5 

.. 7 

49 

.. 2 
2 

.. 1 
.. 28 
.. i 
7 

.. 16 
.. 4 


19 

2 

5 

36 

11 
3 
1 
2 

16 

74 

28 

10 

43 

3 

13 

14 
09 
87 
32 

15 
32 

8 

15 

19 

8 

39 

35 

12 

5 
114 

7 
14 

4 

26 

25 

2 

6 
It 

46 

47 

8 


1 

7 

4 

4 

12 

3 

33 
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0ef}tember 1027 


sMAiLFOx—oontimsed ('^ases 

Missouri. 4 

North Carolina. 6 

Oklahoma*. 11 

Oregon. fi 

South Carolina... 5 

Booth Dakota. 3 

Texas. 1 

Utah >. 5 

'TVashington. 10 

West Virginia. « 

Wisconsin. 11 

TYPHOID FKVKR 

Alabama . 91 

Arisona--. 3 

Arkansas . 67 

California. W 

(’olorado. 13 

Connectirut . 3 

Delaware. 3 

Florida. 8 

Georgia.119 

Illinois. r)3 

Indiana. 10 

Iowa*. 4 

Kansas. 20 

Ixmisiana. 44 


TYPHOID PETER—continued Cases 

Maine. 9 

Maryland *. 37 

Massachusetts.:. 13 

Michigan. 35 

Minnesota. 2 

Mississippi. '32 

Missouri. 24 

Montana. 3 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey. 16 

New Mexico. 10 

New York*. 21 

North Carolina. S8 

Oklahoma*. 94 

Oregon. 9 

Pennsylvania. 96 

Rhode Island. 7 

Poiith Carolina.104 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 74 

Texas. 22 

Utah *. 5 

W^ashlngton. 8 

West Virginia. 57 

Wisconsin....-. 7 

W'yomlng. 1 


Reports for week ended August 27, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


District Of Columbia . 2 

North Dakota. 2 

INPLL’ENZA 

District of Columbia. 1 

MEASLES 

North Dakota. 5 


I*OLIOMYEUTI« 

Cases 


District of Columbia. I 

North Dakota. 2 

scarlet fever 

District of Columbia.* 3 

North Dakota . 25 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of Columbia. 5 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly StaU> rciiorts is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which rejHirts ore received during the current week 


State 

Menin- 

giKtH;- 

cus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

DIph* 

theria 

! 

Influ- • Ma- 
enea i lana 

! 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

juip, we? 



1 

1 







Kansas. 

4 

35 

30 ’ 1 

205 

1 

15 

102 

4! 

m 

Main*** r_.-r-l 

0 I 

13 

3 :. 

163 


0 

m 

0 

6 

Mississippi. 

1 i 

43 

821 10,680 

408 

2.389 

2 

30 

18 

321 

Montana _ 

9 1 

7 

8 ’. 

25 

t_ 

S 

47 

11 

17 

New llamtishire. 


11 

49 1. 



1 

20 

0 

1 

New York 

19 

1,142 

. ; so 

1,.^ 


$8 

766 

28 

m 

North Carolina 

1 

62 


1,481 


1 

71 

46 

331 

Oregon _ 

A 

41 

! 4 

274 


2 

33 

55 

23 

Virginia. 

5 

76 

! 439 183 

363 

73 

0 

73 

27 

273 

Washington.. 

5 

«5 

20 1. 

1 

677 

1 

1 

80| 

125 j 

35 


1 Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of New York City. > Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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jtOf.im 


Chicken pox: Cases 

Xansas. 46 

Maine. 44 

Mississippi'. 155 

Montana,. 23 

New York. 1,246 

North Carolina. 58 

Oregon. 50 

Virginia. 118 

Washington. 125 

Dengue. 

Mississippi. 12 

Dysentery 

Mississippi (amoebic). 101 

Mississippi (i)acillary). 1,542 

New York. 8 

Oregon. 1 

Virginia. 819 

W'^ashjngton. 1 

German nuMsles. 

Kansas . 8 

Maine...,.,. 26 

Montana. 4 

New York. 16 > 

North C’iiroluia. 8 

W’^ashlngton. 66 

Ilookwonn disease 

MRsiSsipfu. 384 

Virginm.-.... 10 

Impetigo conUgiosa: 

Oregon__ — .. 7 

Lethargic onoephalitis. 

Montana. 1 

New York. 8 

Oregon. 2 

W’lushingtou. 8 

Muinjis, 

' Kansas-. 50 

Maine. 10 

Mississippi.-.. 25;i 

Montana. 3 

New York. 842 

Oregon. 23 

Washington. 71 

Ophthalmia neonatoriun. 

Maine. 1 

Mississippi. 11 

New York. 10 

North C'aroliiia. 2 


Paratyphoid (even Caseg 

Kansas. 18 

New York. 4 

Oregon . 8 

Poliomyelitis; 

Mississippi. 2 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Mississippi. 28 

New York. 11 

Rabies in animals: 

Mississippi.-. 12 

New York. 5 

Oregon. 1 

Rabies iti man. 

Mississippi . 1 

Ro<*ky Mountain spotted or tick fever; 

Montana. 3 

Oregon. .1 

Scabies 

Oregon. 4 

Septic sore throat. 

Karwas. 1 

Maine. 1 

Montana. 4 

Nt'W York. 7 

North ('arolina. 2 

Oregon. 6 

Tetanus; 

Knnsjis. 2 

Maine. 2 

New York. 23 

Trachoma; 

Mississippi. 4 

Oregon. 2 

Tularuenua 

Montana .. 2 

Vincent’s angina. 

Kansas . 3 

Maim*. 6 

New York. 54 

W'hooping cough’ 

Kaasas. 403 

Maine. 148 

Mls-sisslppi. 1,122 

Montana ..%.. 69 

New York. 1,342 

North Carolina. 1,432 

Orogon. 58 

Virginia. 966 

W'ashington. 107 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting eases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the eountry and have an estimated aggregate popula* 
tion of more than 29,530,000. The estimated population of the 93 
cities reporting deaths is more than 28,860,000. The estimated 
eixpectancy is based on the e.vperience of the last nine yearn, excluding 
epidemics. 















































































2269 S^ptanfber 9,198t 

Weeks ended August W, 1987, and August 81, 1926 



■.! 

1927 1 

1926 

Esti¬ 
mated ex* 
pectancy 

Diphtheria: 

42. mates _ 

Cam reported 

98.5 i 

709 


99 citlCvS .-... 

4M 

362 

1 409 

[ 

Meivsles: 

41 State's ..... 

801 

1,1.58 
244 

99 cities . 

1 191 


PoUomyehtis: 

42 States ___ _ _ _ 

317 

109 


Scarlet fovei • 

42 State.s. . .. ... 

930 

9.57 


99 cities ... . 

277 


225 

Smallpox, 

42 States . . ... 

177 

130 

99 cities . 

20 

13 

23 

Typhoid fever: 

42 State.s ... . 

1,051 

215 

1,474 


99 rhifts _ _ _ 

228 

211 

Infliicuxa and pneumonia: 
y:i rities _ 

Deaths reported 

270 

320 

Small(K)x: 

93 citkxs . 

0 

0 






City reports for week ended August 20, 1927 

The "estimated eNi^'etancy" Riven for diphtheria, ix)liomyelltis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and tjrphoid 
fever is (he result of an attempt to asemtain from previous occummee the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that ma> tie exfK'cted to (x^ciir during a certain wwk m the abseui’e of epidemics. 
It is biww'd on reixirts to the Public Health Service during the ivist nine years. It is in most instances 
the im*<lian nurnlM'r of cases rciwrteti in the corresjiondinR week of the precedinR years When the reports 
include several epicleinics or W'hen for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expef’tattcy is the mean numlier of cast's reported for the w'eck during uon- 
epidi'iinc years 

If refjorts ha\e not iM'en reti'ived for the full nine >ears, data are used for as many yeans us possible, but 
no >ear carliei than 191 K is included. In obtuming the estimated exiiectancv, the figures are smoothed 
when neccRsiwy to avoid abrupt deviations from the ilsuhI trend. For somctif the tliseases given in the 
table the availabk' data were not suflicient to make it practicable to compute the e.«;tiinatcd expectancy. 


i 

Division, f^tate, and 
city 


NEW K.NULAND 

Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hamtisbire; 

Ccmcord.,.. 

Manchester. 

Vermont: 

Barn>,... . 

Maasachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

^ingfleld. 

worcoster. 

Rhodt) Island: 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Conaeeticut: 

New Uaven.... 


Population 
July 1, 

estimated 


75,333 

22,54h 

83,007 

10,008 

779,820 
128,993 
142,005 
190,757 

00,700 

257.018 

(») 

160,197 

178,927 


' 

Dipiitheria 

lufluenxa 

IVf 

V IiiCK- 

en pox, 

, casfs 
> re- 
! porU'd 

j 

esti¬ 

mated 

CXtHTt- 

anc> 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

(uses 

re¬ 

ported 

Pe.alhs 

re- 

IxirU'd 

sics, 

ejvses 

le- 

ported 

i 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

8 1 

38 

32 

1 

0 

30 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 j 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 ! 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

fwrted 

Pneu* 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

14 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

n 

a 


f No sstJmAte made. 











































fSi^tcinllipr ,9,4.997 ^2^ 

reports for week ended August SO, /P?7-r-Contlniied 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1025, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

tK)rted 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deatliB 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MIDDI.K ATLANTIC 










New York: 










BufTftlo . 

, 5.18,016 

4 

10 

12 


0 

15 

3 

5 

New York. 

' .5,873,356 

12 

92 

105 

8 

4 

15 

10 

49 


j 310,786 

i 0 

4 

! 5 


0 

1 

0 

1 

Svr«eu5M* 

1 182,003 

1 

1 

2 

i 1 


0 

9 

1 

0 

Now jerwy: 

! 


1 






Camden.. 

, 128,642 

! 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Newark. 

452.513 

: 5 

5 

5 

2 

0 

1 

9 

3 

T'onton . 

1.32,020 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Penrusylvania: 











1,079.364 

3 

32 

38 


1 

1 

20 

15 

Pittsburgh 

631,56:1 

0 

11 

17 


0 

23 

1 

18 

Jto.'iding 

112,707 

1 

2 

1 


0 

5 

0 

a 

EAST NORTH TENTR\L 

i 








‘Ohio* 










Cincinnati. 

409, 33,3 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

Cleveland. 

936.485 

4 

19 

25 

1 

0 

1 

14 

5 

Columbus. 

279.836 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo. 

287,380 

0 

8 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Indiana- 










' FoitWayne. 

07,840 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indlnnapulis. 

358,819 

3 

3 7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

South Bend. 

80,091 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute.. 

71,071 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois: 










(’hicafio. 

2,965,239 

32 

46 

.57 

3 

2 

11 



Spilmtfleld. 

63.923 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 0 

Michigan. 










Detioit.. 

1,245,824 

3 

31 

23 

1 

0 

0 

\ \ 

1 ’t 

Flint. 

130,316 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 0! 

0 1 

0 1 


Grand Rapids. 

)r>3,698 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

i ^ 

WIseoTiiin: 





1 

i 

i 


1 

Kenosha. 

W, 891 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a' 

' 0 

Madison. 

46.:i8.5 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Milwaukee.. 

509.192 

4 

8 

7 

1 0 

0 

4 

4 ! 

1 2 

Racine . 

67,707 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suiierior. 

39,671 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WFliT NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,502 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

oj 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

425,435 

9 

13 

1 

0 

i 0 

2 

0 

2 

St. Paul.. 

246,001 

3 

11 

5 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

6 

Iowa- 






1 




Davenport 

52,469 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Dos Moines . 

]4b441 

0 

2 

] 

0 


0 

0 

1 

Sioux (^ity 

76,411 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 

0 


Waterloo 

36i 771 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri. 






1. 




Kansas City.. 

367,481 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

St. Joseph. 

78,342 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 9 

0 

0 

0 

ht Louis . 

821,543 

1 

19 

9 

0 

1 0 

2 

4 


North Dakota: 










Fargo. 

26,403 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks. 

14,811 

0 

i 

0 

0 


0 

0 


6outh Dakota: 









Alierdcen . 

15,096 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 


' Sioux Falls... 

30,127 

0' 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Noiiraska 









Lincfiln... 

60,941 

2 

1- 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

1 

OmalJia. 

211,768 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Kansas: 










Toigjka.;. 

55,4U 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

? 

Wiohita. 

88.367 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 




































































2271 September «,192t 

VUu if^eports for tceek ended August 20j ^.9^7—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

ronulation 
July 1, 
192.'>. 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

f 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

rc- 

IHirted 

Pneu* 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exjiect- 

aucy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

IKirted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOITH ATLANTIC 







1 

1 



Delaware* 







j 



Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

Maryland; 










Bnlliraore. 


1 

12 

16 

0 

0 

3 : 

5 

10 

CnmlKT.and. 

33. 741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

Frederick. 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

District of (^olumltiu- 







1 



Washington. 

497,906 

2 

4 

8 

1 

0 

1 i 

0 

4 

Virginia 


1 





i 



Lynchburg. 

395 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk . 

(') 

« ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kichinond.. 

IK 403 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Hoanoke . 

r*H, 208 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

West Virginia* 










(.’harleston. 

49, 019 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wheeling. 

.56.208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North Carolina* 










Raleigh . 

.30.371 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington. 

37, 061 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem. 

09,031 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

South Carolina* 










Charlesrim. 

73.125 

(1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

('olunibia. 

41.225 

0 

1 

2 

0 


4 

0 


Oroenville. 

27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia* 










Atlanta . 

0) 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

Ilruttswick. 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah. 

93,134 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Florida 










Miami. 

69.7,54 1 

0 1 

.. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Petersburg. . . 

26. M7 


0 


. 

0 



0 

Tampa. 

9-1. 743 

.«! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

KAST flOlTH CENTBAL 

1 








I 

Kentucky; 

j 

[ i 








t'ovington. 

.w, :i09 


! ® 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l.«xin^on. 

' 46,89.5 

! 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Louisville. 

:t05. VI35 

i 

; *'* 2 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

^ 3 

Tennessee* 



! 







Memphis. 

174,53:1 

1 0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^ 1 

NOvShMlle. 

i:i6, 220 i 0 

! 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Alabama: 










Birmingham. 

20,5.670 i 0 


4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mobile. 

6,5.9,V» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery. 

4/i. 4K1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST BOVTI! CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith .. 

31.643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Little Rock. 

74,216 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

i 

I..ouislaDa' 



1 







New Orleans. 

414,493 

0 

5 

6 

10 

7 

i 

0 

6 

Shreveport. 

57,857 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City. 

(0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tulsa... 

124,478 

0 


1 

0 


0 

I 


Texas: 









Dallas. 

194,450 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oalveaton. 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

( 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

164,954 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

San Antonio.... 

198,069 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

IfOrNTAIN 










Montana: 










BUlings. 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ureat Falls. 

29; 888 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Helena. 

12,087 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Minoula. 

12; 668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

D 


t No fsttnmte made. 





















































fleptomber S. ie27 2272 

City reports for week ended August 2<?, —^Continued 


Diviaion, State, and 
city 

Population 
;miy 1, 
102«. 

estiniateii 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 

moala, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
oases 
re- 

porte<i 

Cases, 

OStl* 

mated 

exjiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MOVNTAiN--continued 










Idaho: 










Boise. 

271.042 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

C^olorado: 










Denver_ _ 

2X0. 911 

.*> 

9 

3 


0 

0 

1 

3 

Pueblo. 

471, 787 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Mexico 










Albufjucr(iuc. 

' 21.000 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T7tjih. 


1 








Salt Lake ('ity.' 

1.30.948 

1 X 

«> 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

Nevada: 


1 








Reno.. 

12, 60^) 

0 

1 0 ' 

' 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 



[ 







Washington* 










Seattle. ... . 

(«) 

2 

3 


0 


17 

3 


^lokane__i 

10S,X97 

0 ' 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 


Tacoma. 

104.4.^5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.0*1 

1 i 

® i 

2 

Oregon 




1 

1 1 

1 




Portland . 

2X2. .1X71 ' 

« i 

4 

6 

0 , 

! 0 

1 

® i 

S 

California 


1 



j 



1 


Lo--? AngeKs .. 

(«) 

3 1 

25 

IH 


0 

2 i 

3 ! 

13 

Sacrarnonto . 

72,200 

1 * 


0 

0 

1 0 

1 2 j 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

.'i30 

*1 

'•‘1 

4 

«1 

J 

0 

5 ' 

3 

6 


Division, State, 
and city 



NEW KNOLAND 

Marne* 

Portland.. 

New ilanitiehire. 

Concord. 

Manchester.,. 

Vermont. 

Barre. 

Massachusetts 

Boston. 

Fall River..,. 
Springfield.,. 
Worcester..., 
Bborle Island; 
Pawtucket... 
Providence... 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeiwrt... 

Hartford. 

New Haven.. 

MinpLK ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buitalo. 

New York_ 

Kochcsier 
Byraciifle. 

rk 

fhBlitoii - 
Penns yrkinla: 
Philidelphia... 
Pitteburgh... J 



Smallpox 


-Tulier- 


Tvphoid fever 


1 

iculosl.';. 


( 

1 

C'jises 

Dent hs 

<icaths 

t iincs, 
esti¬ 

Ciuws 

re¬ 

re- 

re¬ 

mated 

ro- 

ported 

porte<i 

ported 

©xjiect- 

ixirted 



— 

ancy 

- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

* 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 i 

1 

Oi 

0| 

4 

3 

i 

1 

0 

0 

16 

2 

2 

0 

0 

>90 

40 

25 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 i 

12 

6 

0 

0 


a 

8 

0 

o! 

ol 

i 

0 


re- 

porte<l 


Whoop.| 

A, 

usu 

IKirtwi 


14 

102 

0 

0 

2 

00 . 

1 

St' 

T 

4 


13 


11 

24 


t No estimate^aMe. 

* Ptdniaiuiri^tateoiiloeis only. 


XXX 6«§S XXX 8S SXSS 




































September 9. I#T 

'C7% reports far week ended August tO, iPn—<3ontinue(J 


. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division. State, 
and city 

Ciisea, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases. 

esti- 

Oasm 

Deaths 

c^ulosis. 

deaths 

Cases, 

osti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

iug 

cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re* 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

causes 


expect* 

ported 

extiect- 

ported 

{lorted 

expect- 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 




EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio- 












Cincinnati. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

5 

2 

9 

107 

C^lcveland. 

10 

a 

0 

0 

0 

14 

5 

8 

0 

14 

147 

CoUimbTis. 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

18 

07 

Tolocto. 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

0 

23 

37 

Indiana* 









Fort Wayne-,- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

30 

Indianapolis -- 

2 

7 

1 

5 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

14 

87 

South Bend . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Terre Haute... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Illinois. 












C'hicaRo. 

23 

37 

1 

1 

0 

40 

7 

6 

0 

l .*>6 

550 

flprin^eld.... 

Michigan- 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


18 

Detroit . 

22 

3 

10 

2 

4 

0 

22 

0 

4 

0 


230 

Flint . 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Drarid Kapkla. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

25 

WiscocLsin: 












Kenosha. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Madiaon. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Milwaukee.-- 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

37 

87 

liacine. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

Superior. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth. 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

e 

10 

MinneatK>lifl .. 

11 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


St. Paul. 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

72 

Iowa 







Davoritvirt .. 
Des Moines. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

3 

0 

a 


1 

0 

5 


0 


Sioux (Mty 
Waterloo.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


3 


1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


MisstHiri { 








1 




Kansas C’ity. .i 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

70 

St. Joseph ... 
St, Unite _ 

I 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

8 

9 

1 

24 

150 

North Dakota 












Fargo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(fraud Forks . 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 










Aberdeen. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

I 

Nebraska: 











Lincoln.- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Omaha_ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Kansas. 









Totieka__ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

8 

Wichita. 

I 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

8 

34 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware- 












Wihnington .* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Maryland- 












Dalrtnuire. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

18 

10 

12 

1 

39 

190 

Ouniberland... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


District of C^iiuni'* 











i 

bia: 












Washington. 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1 

105 

Viretoia: 

Uyn^urg_ 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 3 

Itk^mond. - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

39 

Koaitoke. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Q 

0 « 17 

West Virginia: 
Chttrieston,..-. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

‘ 20 

Wheeling. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

! 0 

( 

1 

: 12 

North Carolina; 






Wtiffiftoo... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

: 0 

7 

0 

‘ 10 

! 10 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

« 2 

' 0 

9 

i 1 $ 


692(}7*—27-8 


















































«(»tan)li9(l.l»2T 2274 

Citjf repwU lor teoek e$t4ed AuguH S&, 19S7 —OontlBued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

c^- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

fiOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continuecl 












South Carolina- 












Oharkston. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

27 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

] 


0 

10 

Ormivillo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

U 

0 

7 

Oeorgia: 












Atlanta. 

3 

4 

1 

X 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

4 

62 

Hrunsv\ifk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

35 

Florida: 












Miami. 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

17 

St. Petersburg- 

0 


6 


0 

0 

0 


0 


10 

Tampa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

23 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTKAL 












Kentucky* 












Covmgton. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

29 

Lexington._ 


0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

16 

Louisville. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

65 

Tennessee* 












Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

A 

7 

2 

2 

0 

74 

Nashville. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

X2 

3 

2 

37 

Alabama* 












Birmingham.. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

5 

21 

3 

4 

69 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Montgomery.. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


tVEST SOUTH 












CKNTBAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

3 


0 


Little Hock_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

0 


Louisiana- 












New Orleans.. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

f) 

8 

1 

5 

151 

Shrcvciwrt--.. 

0 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

! 1 

0 

30 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 


Tulsa. 


0 


0 




' 2 


0 

j 26 

Texas: 








1 i 




Dallas.. 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 4 

1 

0 

1 

^ 49 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 13 

Houston.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I ^ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 65 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

01 

MOt^NTAIN 












Montana 












Billmgs . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 3 

Great Kails.— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i ^ 

Helena. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 4 

Missoula. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Idaho. 




. 








Boise. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

62 

Pueblo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

X 

0 

2 

13 

Kew Mexico. 











[ 

Albuqueripio.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Salt I.<ake City. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

17 

26 

Nevada: 












Ueno. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

3 

PAawc 












Washington: 













3 

2 

1 

0 



2 

3 


10 


Spokano. 

3 

0 

1 

0 



X 

0 


0 


Tacoma. 

1 

2 

1 

X 

0 

3 

X 

1 

0 

2 

25 

Oregon: 












Portland. 

3 

1 

5 

X 

0 

2 

1 

X 

0 

16 

66 

California*. 












Los Angeles... 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

22 

4 

4 

X 

23, 

200 

Sacramento.... 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

San Francisco. 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

4 

0 

e 

05 






















































SK275 Beptmober 9,1997 

Cit^ reports for week ended Auffvst 20, J927 —Continued 



Meningococ¬ 
cus meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

o 

1 

ce 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exp<»et- 

ancy 

Cases; 

! 

1 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 




j 






Massachusetts: 










Boston. 

1 

2 

1 

0 i 

1 

0 

1 

' 21 1 

5 

BpringfleM. 

Worcester. 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

0 j 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

li 

t 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Providence.. . 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 i 

! 0 

0 

i 

1 

' ) 

0 ! 

0 

Connecticut* 




! 

1 





Hartford. 

^ 1 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 I 

0 

New Haven.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 i 

1 , 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York* 

ItiifTnlo .j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

1 

3 

0 

New York... i 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

i 7 

4H 

6 

Hochcsler. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[ 0 1 

1 

0 

New Jersey 







1 



Newark . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

! 1 

4 

0 

Pennsylvania* 










PhilsMlelphia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pittsburgh. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

5 

1 0 

Reading. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio’ 










(Nncinnntl. 

0 

0 

^ i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

(Meveland . 

1 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Illinois 



i 






C'hicago « . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

Springfield . 

M ichigan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Detroit. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J 

0 

Flint. 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 i 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Grand Rapids. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Wisconsin* 










Mihvaukec. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

5 

0 

Sui>orior — ..-. j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota' 










Miunenpoiis. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Iowa: 





1 





Des Moines. 

1 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri. 



] 






Kansas City . 

1 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

St. Louis.-. 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 










Omaha ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas: 






i 




Wichita . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 










Baltimore. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

2 

1 

0 

Virginia: 

lilolunond. 





1 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Wheeling . 










0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

North ('orolma: 





1 





WinstotDSalero . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0; 

3 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 





1 





Charleston... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

9 

Savannah *. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: t 





' i 





Miami . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Rabies (human); 1 ciiae and i death at (Chicago. fU » and 1 death at Nashville, Tenn. 
* Typhus fever: 1 ease at Bavannah, Oa., and 2 cases at Tampa, Fla 







































fl(I)teiider»,l»27 2276 

City reportB for week ended August 20^ /PlST—Ooiitlntted 


Division, State, and city 

Meningococ¬ 
cus meningitis 

lethargic 

enoephsaitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deiiths 

(''/OSes 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

KAOT SOUTH CENTRAL 






1 

! 



Kentucky: 








1 


Lexington__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

Louisville... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

Tennessee: 







0 1 



Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

• Nashville». 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

Alabama: 










Bimiingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

”i 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Littlti Kock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans. 

0 

0 

i 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma. 










Oklahoma City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Texas: 




1 






DaUas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Houston. 

1 

0 

i ° 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Colorado: 










Denver. 

1 

0 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

New’ Mexico: 








1 


Albuquerque-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 1 

1 

Utah: 





1 





Salt Lake City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PAcinc 










Washington: 










Seattle... 

0 


0 


0 


1 

1 


Oregon: 








1 


Portland. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California. 










Ia>s Angelos. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

2 

Sacramento. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 1 

0 

San Francisco. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

i 

0 


For footnote, fee p. 2275. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended August 20, 1927, compared with 
those for a like period ended August 21,1926. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are appro.vimate estimates as of July 1, 
1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti¬ 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
'29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations arc shown in a separate table below. 
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September 9» tW 


Summary of weekly reports from citiesj July 17 to August ^0, 1927—Annual rates 
per lOOflOO populatiorit compared with rates for the corresp'onding period of 
1926 J 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



^ -1& 

July 

23, 

1927 

July 

31. 

1926 

July 

30, 

1927 

Aug. 

7, 

1926 

Aug. 

6, 

1927 

Aug. 

14, 

1926 

Aug. 

13. 

1927 

Aug. 

21, 

1926 

Aug. 

20, 

1927 

101 cities. 

90 

*92 

80 

>94 

78 

78 

69 

90 

68 

>80 

Now England. 

33 

63 

40 

91 

40 

63 

31 

70 i 

47 

111 

Middle Atlantic. 

100 

106 

103 

104 

88; 

92 

62 

97 ’ 

59 

9i 

East North Central. 

96 

108 

83 

102 

104 

80 

101 

94 1 

87 1 

>84 

West North Central. 

95 

54 

85 

56 

52 1 

42 

56 

67 1 

83 ; 

•43 

South Atlantic. 

34 

>87 

20 

89 1 

43 

65 

48 1 

82 ' 

60 

62 

East South Central. 

10 

25 

21 

31 1 

10 i 

31 

57 1 

25 1 

21 

51 

West South Central. 

39 

126 

39 

71 

39 1 

92 

26 

92 { 

64 

75 

Mountain. 

64 

99 

91 

117 

118 1 

135 

73 

180 

146 

M 

Pacific. 

174 

65 

118 

>121 

102 

76 

104 

107 

62 

60 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities . 

164 

*> lOH 

108 

>53 I 

70 

48 

59 

28 , 

44 

>34 

New England. 

108 

197 

83 

169 , 

S3 

93 

68 

03 

52 

84 

Middle Atluntic.... 

108 

92 

m 

4.5 ! 

42 

43 

33 

28 

27 

35 

East North Central . 

279 

90 

191 

47 

113 

29 

84 

19 

72 

•15 

West North Ontral. 

IH4 

48 

93 

40 i 

58 

34 

67 

22 

28 

<23 

South Atlantic. 

127 

>141 

114 

69 i 

47 

38 

80 

14 

35 

27 

F.asi South (’’eiitml .| 

124 

25 

93 

46 |i 

41 

10 

31 

15 

30 

5 

West South Central.! 

13 

55 

9 

59 

9 

55 

4 

21 

9 

42 

Mountain.! 

173 

99 

128 

63 

137 

45 

64 

36 

18 

IS 

Pacific... 

212 

280 

121 

>05 i 

121 

144 

9*1 

60 

78 

J 

71 


SC’AKLKT FEVER CASE HATES 


101 cities. 

82 


. 73 

>03 

! 

i 

51 

51 

w 

48 

>49 

New England. 


100 

1 118 

107 

i 104 

51 i 

68 

93 

73 

51 

Middle Atlantic. 

75 

50 

1 52 

39 

! 38 

36 1 

30 

39 

29 

31 

F.a8t North Central. 

89 

75 

84 

87 

i 79 

75 1 

.55 

73 

46 

•81 

West North Central. 

127 

79 

1 143 

79 

1 101 

62 

119 

75 i 

119 

♦56 

South Athmtic.j 

35 

>41 

! 34 

40 

1 30 I 

27 

30 

33 

39 

42 

East South Central.' 

93 

31 

1 62 

41 

31 1 

51 ! 

47 

36 

:i6 

20 

West South Central.! 

82 

40 

39 

25 

IJ 1 

25 1 

21 

59 

17 

50 

Mountain. 

64 

99 

1 36 

153 

; 64 , 

126 

36 

117 

36 

81 

Pacific . 

91 

92 

i 86 

*65 

1 

! 83 , 

1 i 

00 ( 

86 ! 

63 * 

78 

42 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

6 

*10 

5 

>5 

8 

6 

V 

4i‘ 

2 

*5 

Now England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oil 

0 

0 

MW<Hf.AUantlc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ol' 

1 

0 

East North Central. 

8 

13 

6 

9 

9 

0 

1 

fill 

2 

•6 

West North OontraL,. 

14 

12 

4 

6 

14 

0 

4 

4 1 

4 

18 

South Atlantic.! 

6 

*12 

2 

4 

U 

9 

11 

5 U 

^ 1 

4 

Kaet South C'cntrol. 

10 

36 

21 

10 

10 

.5 

26 

0 1 

5 

25 

West South Ontral.| 

13 

8 

4 

13 

13 

17 

21 

0 

0 i 

4 

Mountain. 

27 

117 

9 

27 

9 

18 

73 

9 i 

^ i 

18 

Pacific. 

8 

21 

32 

>10 

24 

21 

1 32 

-|i 

5 

13 


, t The figures given in this table are rates i)er UK),000 riopuiation, annutd basis, and not the number of 
eases re|>orted. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1026 and 1927, respectively, 
t Norfolk, Va., not Included. 

9 Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash, not. Included. 

(Detroit, Mkh., and Wtehlta, Kens., not included. 

• Detroit, Mich., not Included. 

«Wichita, Kens., not Included. 
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2278 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, July 17 ta August ISO, 19B7—Annual rales 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1926 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CAfiE RATES 


Week ended— 



July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. , 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


24, 

23. 

31, 

30, 

7, 

6, 1 

14, 

13. 

21, 

20, 


1020 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 ; 

! 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 

18 

>20 

30 

>21 

28 

2 J 

35 

25 

41 

<38 

New England. 

9 

16 

14 

9 

12 

7 1 

17 

30 

17 

30 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

8 

23 

13 

19 

13 

24 

15 

34 

20 

]^t North Central. 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9 ! 

20 

14 

17 

19 

West North Central. 

12 

14 

22 

16 

18 

26 1 

24 

22 

48 

•33 

South Atlantic. 

47 

»fi0 

64 

36 

66 

68 I 

99 

45 

93 

82 

East South Central. 

134 

122 

243 

117 

181 

183 

140 

97 

186 

219 

West South Central_ 

30 

! 66 

47 

65 

43 

60 ' 

47 

88 

43 

80 

Mountain..-. 

46 

27 

36 

72 

27 

46 

73 

86 

73 

27 

Pacific. 

8 

16 

11 

>24 

29 

13 1 

29 

10 

24 

31 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities... 

3 

’ 

»3 

2 

3 


2 

, 

3 !, 3 

< 4 

New England. 

2 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

4 

1 

4 1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

East Nwth Central. 

4 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

>2 

West North (''entral. 

2 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

•0 

South Atlantic. 

4 

•2 

2 

2 1 

4 

6 

0 

4 

2 

6 

East South Central. 

6 

15 

6 

10 

0 

5 

10 

5 

0 

10 

West South Central. 

9 

0 

22 

9 

4 1 

4 

13 

13 

26 

30 

Mountain... 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific. 

4 

3 

4 

3 

11 

3 

0 

3 

7 

1 

U 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

54 

>56 

48 

49 

54 

47 

60 

6.6 

.M 

< 46 

New England. 

33 

66 

1 83 

49 

54 

33 

.31 

77 

40 

49 

Middle Atlantic. 

64 

59 

1 41 

66 

56 

46 

62 

67 

58 

47 

Easl North Central. 

47 

66 

i 47 

42j 

42 

44 

35 

41 

35 

•36 

West North Central. 

40 

21 


17 

51 

44 

25 

44 

49 

•24 

South Atlantic. 

1 67 

>75 

1 51 

44 

68 

Xi 

57 

72 

87 

63 

East South Central. 

98 

46 

1 62 

46 

62 

61 

62 

66 

36 

66 

W^cst South Central. 

53 

65 

1 71 

86 j 

07 

69 

106 

56 

66 

09 

Mountain. 

64 

45 

1 65 

36 

64 

64 

82 

63 

82 

36 

Pacific. 

35 

1 72 

! 71 

79 1 

i 

67 

62 

39 

55 

78 

72 


* Norfolk, Va., not included. • Detroit, Mich., not Included. 

• Seattle, Wa.sh., and Spokane. Wash., not included. • Wichila, Kans., not included. 

< Detroit, Mich., and Wichita, Ktins., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate popvlalion 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 


Number 
of citiea 

Aggregate jiopulation of 
cities reporting cases 

Ag^cgate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

deaths 


1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

05 


30,966,700 


30,295,900 

K«fw England. 

12 

12 

2,211,000 


2,211,000 

2,245,900 

Middle Atlantic. 





10,457,000 

10,567,090 

East North Outral. 

16 

16 



7.6501200 

7,810,600 

West North Central. 

12 

10 




2,510.000 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 


2,878.100 

2.757.700 

2,835.700 

East South Central. 

7 

7 




1,023,500 

West South C-entral. 

8 

7 

1,213,808 

1.243,300 

1 , 181 , GOO 

1,210,400 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

572,100 


572,100 

580,000 

Pacific..... 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,512,800 



























































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for weeic ended August IS, 19S7 ,—The following: report for 
the week ended Arigust 13, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- ] 
l>o% j 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

O 

1 

s 

A 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

''' 

Deaths 

J 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

1 

Q 

Iran Biusra.. 

0 

0 

12.5 

108 

1 

.! 

Dutch East Indies’ 







Persia. 







Surabaya. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Molmmmerah , .. 

0 

0 

Ifl 

12 

0 

^ ! 

Banjennasin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

--T-r 

Abadan. .... ... 

0 

0 

27 

22 

0 

0 ' 

Mcna<lo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Ah war . 1 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

0 1 

Slum: Baneknk . ^ _ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Muiab .I 

0 

0 


«23 

0 

U il French Indb-C’hjua: 







British India. 






1 

Haiphong. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bombay. 


3 

_ 

11 

5 

3 1 

Turane. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Negnpatam... 


0 


1 

0 

0 1 

China* 







Mtuirns .! 


1 f) 


72 

i 

0 i 

Amoy. 

0 

0 

5 


0 

0 

('alciJtta..1 


1 0 


13 

ft 1 

r>! 

Shanghai. 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Bahsein.j 


5 


0 

0 

0 ■ 

Canton . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

Itnngrxm. ' 


. 3 


1 

ft 

2 

Macao. 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Strails Sottloments* ; 







Hong Kong .. .. 

0 

0 

"o' 

0 

1 

1 

Singapore .i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 j Japan. Naga^iaki. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 Deaths fiom cbolora rc(K)rtv<1 on Aug. 12. 


Tclcgrapliic n^portn from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, ch(»lera, or smallpox was n'ported during the WTek: 


AHU 

^raWa.-~Jt Udah» Aden, Pnrim, Bahrein. 

Pmla.-Bendcr-Abbas. Bushiro, Ljngal». 

India.—Karacht Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorln, 
Vixagapatam, Moulmt^tn. 

Cry Ion.—'Colombo. 

Porlwgme India—Nova Ooa. 

Federaied Maloff Port Swottenham. 

fHrait3 Settlements.— 

JHtich Fast Indies.—"Rninvin, Ponti»njik,Somarang 
Cboribon, Makassar, Balikpapan, Padaag, Bola* 
wan-Dell, Tarakan. Sabaag, Palomhang, Sania- 
rinda. 

;Skrati'o]S:.—Kuching. 

JBritkh Ifarth iiorn^.—Sandakan, Josselton, 
Kudat, Tawas. 

Porlnyiieftf Tinior.—Oilly. 

JPkUippine /*la«d«,—Manila, Uoilo, Jolo, Cebu. 
jStttnboanRa. 


French Indo-CAinc.—Soigon and Cholon. 

Tientsin, T.singtao. 

i-’ormewo.-Kwlimg, Takao. 

Chosen -'Cheumli>o, Fusan. 

Alancftnria.—Yingkow, Antung, Harbin, Muk* 
den, Ciiangehun. 

Kwaninng -Port-Arthur, Dairen. 

Jai)a«.—Yokohama, Niigata, Shimonosski, Mojl, 
Tsiiruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCKANI.\ 

Atwlrolifl.-Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brls* 
banc, Rockhampton, Townsville. Port Dnrwiii, 
Broome, FroTiiantlc, Carnarvon, Thursday' Island, 
Calms, Port Moresby. 

New Guinea —I^orl Moresby 

New Brito in Mandated 7’fr.’‘itory.—Rabaul and 
Kokopo. 

iVipK? JZfatomd.—Auckland, WblUngion, Chriai* 
church, InvorcargiU, Dunedin. 
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Wf«tern Sawoo.—Apia. 

New Caledonia —Noumea. 

W.-Suvn. 

Hawaii —Honolulu. 

Society Islands — I^apocte. 

AFRICA 

JS^ypt.—Alexandria, Suez, Port Said, 151 Tor. 
Anglo-Egyptian »Sadan.— Fort Sudan, Suakin. 
Eritrea — Massaua. 

French Somaliland —Djibouti. ,, 

British Somaliland.—Berhorn 
Italian Somaliland.—Mogadiscio. 

Kenya .— Mombtusa. 

Reports had not been received in time 

j4ra6ia.—Kamaran. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Eepuhlics.—Vladivostok. 

Related infonnation: 

Week ended July 30; Karikal and Pondicherry, nil. 
Week ended August 6 . Pondicherry, cholera, 3 cases 

Movement of infected sliips: 

Saffagha ( AJyypO .—The oil-lanker War-Mehtar arri 


2MMcritar.—Zantibar. 

Tanyanylka.—Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles.— ViotoTia. 

Portuguese East Afrira.—MozamblQUe, Beira, 
I.rf)urenco-Marque8. 

Union of South .Africa.—Fjost London, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban. 
iSettnion.—S^nt Denis. 

JlfflttrWfM.—Port Tvouis. 

Jlfudayafcar.—MaJunKR, Tamatave, Diego*Suaret* 
AMERICA 

Panama.—Colon, Panama, 

for publication from: 


, 3 deatliR 


red from Abadan on August 4 nfected with cholera. 


CANADA 


Communicable diseases—Week ended August 20, 1927 .—The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain conununicable dis¬ 
eases in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended August 20, 
1927, as follows: 


Disease 1 

Nova 

S<-otia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

1 

Quebec 

Ontario 

1 Ras* 

Manitoba katche- 
j wan 

Alberta 

Total 

1 

Influenza 

4 



1 

2I 


7 

Pnhmn Viditi.s _ 



] 





Smallpox.__ 




27 

f> ; 6 

' 7 

45 

Typhoid fever. 

4 

13 

27 

14 

1 

2| 1 

‘t 

03 


Communicable diseases — Quebec—Week ended August 20, 1927 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the I^rovincc of Quebec reports eases of 
certain eornmunicable diseases for the week endtHi August 20, 1927, 
as follows: 


Disease j 

Coses 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken i>ox..... 

1 

Scarlet fever_! 

2S 

Diphtheria..,.... 

32 

Smallpox .. 

1 

Oerman measles..—... 

2 

'iSibicM'cuiosis.... 

17 

Lrfflcie.nxa . . . ___ 

1 

Typhoid fever _ _..i_ 

27 


h 

Whooping .. 

5 

... ... ___ ... 

rdiomyelitis. 

1 


i 


Typhoid iever — Chatham, Ontario .—An outbreak of typhoid fever 
has been reported at Chatham, Ontario, Canada, about 60 miles 
from Detroit* On August 26, 81 cases were said to have been 
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officially reported. The source of infection is believed to have 
been a typhoid carrier employed in a dairy. The Pasteurizing process 
in this dairy was found to bo defective. 

Milk was formerly shipped from Chatham to Detroit for butter 
making, but the Detroit city health department has prohibited the 
importation of milk or cream from the infected locality until all 
dairies from which the products are shipped have been inspected 
and now permits issued. 

Precautions against the spread of the disease are being taken. 

Typhoid jever—Montreal — January ^-August 27, 1927, —The 
following table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since Januaiy 1, 
1927: 


Wi'ok t'ndocl— 

1 Cases 1 

1 

IJeaths 1 

j Week eiKled— 

! Cases 

1 

DeaUis 

Jtin 8,1927. 


1 ' 

1 May 7,1927. ! 

100 

19 

Jan. 15,11127.1 

4 

.3 . 

Mhv 14 1927 

367 

16 

Jjin 22,1927. 

1 

1 2 J' MflV 21' 1927 

770 

26 

Jan 29, J 927. 

i 

1 { 

j Mav28. Iir27_ 

1 35>.3 j 

38 

F<‘h. 5, 1927 .1 

1 1 

0 1 

I June 4, 1927--.. 

i m 1 

37 

Feb. 12, 1927 .1 

1 0 

0 , 

j June li, 191'7.. . 

128 I 

36 

F»*b. 19, 1927.1 

' 1 

2 ' 

j June is' 1927. 


Ft b 29, 1927 .1 

1 1 

1 

1 June 2.5, 1927. 

75 1 

1 

Mur 1927.. 

1 9 

1 

1 Ju]v 2, 1927 .. _ 

66 

21 

Mar. 12. 1927.| 

1 203 

4 , 

July 9, U'27. 

52 

10 

Mur 19,1927 ., 

38.3 

14 ] 

ij July 16. 1027. 

39 

4 

Mttr. 20,1927. 

5CH 

22 1 

July 23, 1927 . 

22 

9 

A|»r. 2. 1927 . 

049 

48 ' 

' July 30.1927 . 

23 ! 

10 

Apr. 9, 1927 .! 

386 

40 , 

J Aur. 6, 1927.. _*. 

16 i 

5 

Apr 10, U»27.1 

175 

38 

1 Aug. 13, 1927.1 

1 20 j 

1 5 

Apr. 2», 1027.1 

125 

43 

, \ilg 20. 1927.: 

14 

1 4 

Apr. W, 1927 .-.{ 

lOi 

23 i 

i| Aug 27, 1927.1 

1 8 

1 8 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable — June, 1927. —During the month of June, 

1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia as follows: 



Chew'S 

Deaths Disease 

;i 

C'ases 

Deaths 

Anthrax . 

4 

_i' Pueriwal fever. 

3.*) 

8 

(Vrehmspinfd iTieningitis 

16 

9 '' Seal let fever.... 

I 1,200 

13 

UiphlbeiifL.... 

428 

27 1 Traehoiim ... 

219 

l)ysi‘ntery __ 

25 

2 jj Tvphoid fever... 

490 

28 


168 

.• Typhus fever.. . 

28 


__ 

rarutypluiid lever. 

1 

26 

Mi 




EGYPT 


CommunicMe dweases—Two wcelcs ended July 29, 1927 .—During 
the two weeks ended July 29, 1927, communicable diseases were 
reported in Egypt as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 1 

Disease 

Coses 

1 

Deaths 

XfiOuienza . 

63 


Typhoid fever.... 

193 


0tnallppx^ ^ * _ 

2 


Tyjxhus fever....' 

4 ; 




■H 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Plague rodent — Smallpox—Typhus jever—WeeTc en^d July 16^ 
1927, —Following the discovery of plague-infected Peba gerbSles on 
the farm Mimosa, another carcass, also of a Peba gerbille, found on 
June 30 close to the village of Nieuwe Rust, about 40 miles northwest 
of Van Rhynsdorp, showed the presence of Bacillus pestis. 

In the Roodepoort area, during the course of active operations to 
clear of rodents the locality in which the plague-infected carcass was 
found on June 23, several carcasses of veld rodents were found, but 
all were decomposed, dried up, and useless for bacteriological exam¬ 
ination. 

A fresh outbreak of smallpox was reported in Libode district. 
Cape Province, during the week. Smallpox was also reported 
present in the districts of Idutywa, Cape Province, and Pilgrims Rest, 
Transvaal. 

Two sporadic cases of typhus fever were reported as having 
occurred in Port Elizabeth. It was reported present in four districts 
in Cape Province and two districts in Natal, as well as in Johannes¬ 
burg, Transvaal, Fresh outbreaks were reported as having occurred 
in Middlcburg and Tsolo districts, Cape Province. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Communicable diseases — Jvly^ 1927, —During the month of July, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as follows; 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

f'ases 

Deaths 

Anthrax..... 

135 

J9 

Rabies............... 

1 

1 

Cerehrospinal meningitis....«... 

7 

4 

Bcarlet fever.. 

507 

81 

Diphtheria... 

72 

13 

Tetanus... 

34 

14 

Dysentery... 

205 

24 

Typhoid fever... 

304 

28 

Leprosy_ 

1 

Typhus fever__...... 

n 

4 

Me^es _ _ 

403 

10 

Whooping cough __ 

243 

1 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports containe<l in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 9, 1927 ^ 

CHOLBBA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarka 

China: 

Amoy___.......... 

July 17>23 _ 


1 

Present 

Cases, 0,996; deaths, 5,ft50. 

Swatbw.-. 

_Ido. 

20 


India... 

JMly.^-0 _ 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Eangoon.. 

India, French Bettiements in. 

July 10>J6.. 

June lO-July 16... 
July 24-30....—.. 

July 8-l<l.. 

May 29-June 18— 

7 

120 

206 

1 

5 

2 i 
77 
105 

ft 


t'From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE> SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 9, 1927— Continued 

CHOLERA--(Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Betnarks 

Indo-China (French). 

Annam .... 

June 21~July 10_ 

_do_ 

m 

38: 
305 

3 

1,484 

1 

1 

27 

1 


Cases, 2,147, 

Cambodge .. 

_do... 


('ochln-('hmu. 

_do.. 


Saigon . 

July 8-14 . 


Tonkin. 

_do__ 


Philippine iNlands* 

Manila.. 

Province - 

Iluhami. 

Smm. 

Bangkok... 

July 17-23_. 

June 26-July 2_ 

July 1M6. 

_do _ - - 

1 

20 

i 1 



PLAGUE 


British F.ast Africir 

Kenya . | 

Uganda . ^ 

('hum i 

Amoy ... 

June 10--July 2 _ 

June 12-18 . 

July 17-23 . 

42 . 

100 

Ecuadoi 

Ouavaquti . 

July 1-3L. . 

5 . 

Egypi 

Mima. 

Aug 8-0. 

i 

4 i. 

Orpf*<’<' . .. . ..1 

June J-30, _ 

3 , 

India - . 

Jill Y 3-0 . 

1 

Bombay ... 

July 10 1(5 . 

i f 

Madnis . 1 

1 July 3^ . 

30 i 

Knngivon . ' 

' July 3-23 . 

U 1 

Indo-Ciiina O'Yem h) . i 

1 June 21 July 10 

'_do ___ . 

n L 

Kwang-<'ln>w-Wan . 

5 . 

Java < 

Batavia . 

! July 10-16 . 

20 

Nigeria . ' 

^ Mar 1-May 31 _ 

228 

Beirut . 

June n-.Tilly 10 -,! 

i June l-July 10 _ 

' July 10 16 . 

3 . 

Tiini.^ia . 

13 , 

On vessel. 

3|. 






Present. 

lUts taken. 23,221; 
plague^infectcd, 6. 


found 


2 

jr> 

11 


Cases, 116; deaths, 87. 


20 

177 


Province. 


On Norwegian vessel at Gavla, 
I2:t nuies north of 
holm. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

British Fiast .\fri<'a. 

Tanganyika.. 

Zaiirihar. 

British iSoulh Afiiwi 
N ort hern Khodesla 

Canada. 

AllH'ita. 

Calgary. 

Manitoba. 

WinniiM'g. 

Ontario. 

OttaO'a. 

QupIh'O. 

Saskatfhewttii. 

Moose Jow. 

China. 

Poochow. 

Aiancihuria— 

Clmngehun.... 

Fushun. 

Mukden. 

Chosen. 


France. 

Gold Coast.. 


June 11-July 10, 

JtiiK' 12-18__ 

315 

2 

12 

2 



May 1-31. 

July 17-23 

5 

Aug. 14-20. 


Ido . 

7 


.do. 

1 


.do. 

5 


Aug. 21-27. 

2 



27 

. 

Aug 27-NOV. 2.-- 

0 


Aug. 14-20.. 

1 


.do.. 

6 


__do.... 

5 


June 26-July 16- -, 



July 24-30-. 

1 


do. 

1 


__do.--.--,--. _ 

1 


May l'-3I.,. 

97 

27 

July 23-20. 

2 


Ar»r. 8“16. 

1 

1 

Juw 1-30 . 

50 


May 1-31. 

U 

3 


Cases, 45, 


Present. 
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CBOLBRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. tTPHUS FEVER, AND TSLL^W 

FEVER—Oontloued 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 'S, tS27^—<!fo]ftinued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales___ 

Aug. 7-13. 

_do_ 



Cases, 127. 

Nowcftstle-on-Tynp_ 

1 


Sheffield. 

July 3l-Aug. 6- 

June 1 "30_ 

2 



Greece.. __ _ 

' 14 



India. 

July 3-9. 


Cases, 2,870; deaths, 838. 

Bombav... 

July 10-16-.-.. 

18 

11 

Calcnitta.. 

June 19-July 16.. . 
July 10-16,-__ 

73 

55 



1 


Madras...___ 

July 24-30. 

3 

1 


Rangoon __ ____ 

July 3-23. 

24 

5 


India, French Settlements in_ 

Indo-China (French) __ 

May 22-Junt* 18... 
June 11-JuIy 20... 

July l(y~l6 . __ 

29 

78 

23 


Java: 

Batavia__ 

1 



Mexico.. 

Mar. 1-31. 


162 


Monterey.... 

July l-3t. 

6 

4 


Morocco____ 

June 1~30.. 

1 59 



Nigeria. 

May 1-31 . 

517 

162 


Poland.. 

Juno 26-July 2.. . 
July 10-16. 

2 



Siam_ _ 



Cases, 10; deaths, 3. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo_..._...... 

July 12-18. 


1 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria___-__ 

June 11-July 20.... 
May n-Junc20-.. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

136 

Bulgaria_...._...____ 

55 

Chile: 

Valparaiso.____... 


ChosenI. 

May 1-31. 

182 


June 1-30_ 

28 

Effvnt 

July 16-29. 

8 

Alexandria... 

July 30-Aug. 5- 

Apr. 8-22. 

2 

Cairo... 

8 

Greece __...___..._ 

June 1-30 __ 

2 

Lithuania ____ 

May 1-Juno 30— 
Mar. 1-31. 

182 



Morocco___ 

June 11-July 10 .. 

287 

Palestine: 

Haifa. 

July 24-Aug. 8_ 

4 

Ja(Ta _ _ . 

Aug. 2-8.. 

1 

Jerusalem.....' 

June 28-July 4- 

July 19-25. 

Nazareth, ___' 

1 

Safad__ 

Jiine21-Aug. 8_ 

6 

Poland.___ 

Juno 26-JuJy 2_ 

22 

Human la__ 

May 29-Junc 25... 

236 

Tunisia___ _ 

June ll-July 20... 

; 21 

Yugoslavia______- 

July. 1-31 . 

11 



YELLOW FEVER 

Gold Coast. 

May 1-31. 

37 


10 

4 

1 

13 


3 

3 


20 

62 


2 

H 


4 


15 


Reports Received from June 25 to September 2 , 1927 * 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Amoy____ 

May 22-28 . 

1 

1 


Canton.............. 

May 1-July 16— 
June 21.. 

12 

5 


Efilangsu__ _ 

1 



Shanghai... 

Juno 19-25.. 

2 



l)o_ 

lieporied Aug, 19. 


! Present. 

Swatonr.. 

May 15-July 16... 

66 

12 


< From medical ofUcors of the Public Health Servicer American oontukr and laiher fMJuroea. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGins; SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Cot) tinned 

Reports Reoeirod from June 25 to September 2, 1927— Continued 

CHOLERA—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 

Apr. 17-July2 



, Cases, 79,573; deaths, 47,076. 

Uombav__ 

May 8-July 2. 

7 

i 3 

('tticut ta. 

May 8-Jfuno 18_ 

396 

i 247 


Karachi .... 

May 2fF-Junc 4_ 

1 

[ 1 


Madras . .. 

June 10-25. 

5 

1 3 


Rangoon__-.. 

May 8-June 25_ 

Mar 30-June 30-. 
Apr. l-June 20_ 

15 

11 


India, French Rcttlcmcnts in. 

Indo-Clnnn (French). 

A nnam.. * .. 

10 

i ^ 

Cases, 8,998. 

.. ...do_ 

i,i47 

197 


Cam bodge.-.. 

_do.. 



Cocliiii-('hina .. 


1,040 

6 



Saigon.... 

June 4-July 7_ 

4 


Tonkin. 

Apr 1-June 30- 

Kejwirted July 25.. 

July 10'31. 

6,605 

0 



Iraq. 

Basra... 

7 


Persia. 

Abailan .-. 


166 


Muiuimiiietuh__ 

.do.. 


61 


Nuss(in.... 

_(lo.. 


10 


Phihiipiue Jiilands. 

llulncan Proviiuv___ 

June 7'July 8. 

2 

1 


l.rf'yte Province— 

Bai iigo _ 

June 29. 

1 1 ‘ 

1 


Cnngura__ _ 

J une 23. 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo_ .. ... 

Mav 18. 

1 

Biiun. 

Bangkok __ 

AIhv 1-Ju1> 9_ 



Cases, 181; deaths, 96. 

_do.. 


1 

On vessel 

f^teamship Adrastus 

Keporled Aug. 6... 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 





PLAGUE 


Argentina. 

Diicuua Vires. 

('ordobfl ... 

Corrientes.* 

Kntrf Kins . 

ymitii F<*. 

Temlor>-“ 

(;hai’o—• 

Uamitiftucriis. 

Formosa. 

rnnipii. 

City- 

Merou. 

itosario. 

Santa Fe. 

Azores. 

Kibcira Uraiirte . 

St, MU’haels Lsland . 

British East Africa: 

Konya. 

Nairobi. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda —.. 

Po. 

Canary Islands: 

L^na district— 

Tojlna. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

China: 

Amoy. 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 


Egypt. 

Alexandria. 

Blba. 

BenbSouef. 

Dakhalia. 

Pori Said. 

Tania district. 





Apr, 10-May 7- 

4 

3 

Jan. 11-Mar. 23... 

50 

29 

June 1 . 

1 

1 

Mar, 29-Aug. 1..- 

3 

1 

Apr, 28~May 16— 

4 

3 

May 29. 

2 

2 

June 25. 

3 

2 

IteiKirted July 6... 

3 

. 




M ay 7... 

I 

1 

May 16 . 

4 

2 




May 15-Jtily 30 

3 


Apr. 24-June ll... 

18 

14 

May 22-28 . 

6 


Mar. 29-Mav 28 .. 


37 

Jan. 1-Feb. ^ .... 

13R 

121 

Mar. 27-June 11... 

266 

207 

(7 ___ 

1 


May 1-July 2__ 

17 

11 1 

July 8-16 


1 

] 

J upe ^ -30 _ 



May 2l-July 8_ 



June 4 10 _ 

i 


do .. 

1 


, June 4“July 13. 

5 

2 

. Juno 24-July 9- 

6 

1 

. June 24-July 21. . 

4 

1 

. June 4-10. 

1 



Cases, 71; deaths, 44. 


Present. 

» miles from port. 


Plague rats, 4. 

Prosent in surrounding cou&« 
try. 

Kats taken, 25,060; found in* 
focted, 28. 

Cases, 7; deaths, X 

At Nana. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YBLLDW 

FEVER—Oontlnued 

Reports Received from Jhine 25 to Septembelr 2, 1$27—Continued 

PLAGUE—Contlnuwi 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Greece. 

May 1-31. 

1 

1 


Atheas... 

June 1-Aug. 6.-_- 

2 


Including Pfraeus. 

Mytllene ... 

. Aug. 9--..'_ 

1 


Patras. 

May 80>Aug. 6_ 

July 15. 

6 

1 


Hawaii Terrltor>" 

Tl^r^irtkiin .... - 



1 plague rodent. 

Honokaa_____ 

May 17-23.. 

2 

2 

Paauilo .. 

July 26-Aug. 1_ 


4 


India. 

Apr. I7-July 2_ 



Cases, 21,584; deaths, 8,166. 

Bombay.. 

May 8-June 25_ 

May 1-July 16_ 

May R-July 2_ 

71 

fx3 

Matlras'.. 

166 

79 


Unnffonn... 

27 

24 


Indo-Chma (French)... 

Apr. 1-June20_ 

21 


Kwang*(^how-Wan .. 

M'ay 2I-June 10.-- 

Apr. R-May 28.—. 

May 1-Jiily 9_ 

67 



Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

12 

1 


Java 

Batavia .----- 

158 

159 

Province. 

East Java and Madura. 

May 22-June IB... 
May 9. 

23 

23 

Pasoeroean Residency... 
iSurabaya___ 

Outbreak reported at Nagdi* 

WODO. 

Apr. 17-May 7_ 

24 

24 

Madagascar... J. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 30, 1927* ('ases, 
256; deaths, 135 

Province — 

Ambositra_-_ 

Mar. 16-Junc IS.. 

73 

67 

Antisrabe. 

Mar. 16~May 15... 
Mar. 16-May 31 .. 
May 16-Junp 15... 

R i 

8 


Mlarlnarivo (Itasy). 

Moramanga. 

45 

20 

45 

19 


Tananarive. 

Mar 16-May 31— 
.do. 

196 

170 


Tananarive Town_ 

22 

20 


Peru . 

Apr .-May 31. 

('OSes, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 

Ica - .. __ 

Apr. 1-30. 

] 


Lanibayeque .. 

_do__ 

1 



Li^Ttad. 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

.do.. 

7 

4 


Lima.-_ 

13 

4 


Lima City. 

Apr 1-30. 

; 5 

I 1 

I 


Senegal____ 

May23-Julyl7 , 
June2-Ju1y 31- .. 
July 4-31. 


! Cases, 442; deaths, 259. 

Baol. 

45 

23 

Cayor Frontier__ 

126 

74 


Dakar... 

June 20-July 30--. 
July 0. 

80 

50 

j 

Facel. 

17 

1 8 


Guindel... 

June 20-28.-. 

n 

1 ^ 


M'Bour.-.. 

July 6-10. 

28 

23 


Medina.-. 

June 13-19--. 

2 

2 


Pout.-.. 

July 4“10.. 

1 


HufisQue... 

May 23"July 30. -. 
.do . 

163 

117 


Thies District. 

27 

9 


Tivaouane__ 

June2-July 17_ 

Apr. 1-June 26_ 

50 

33 


Siam... 

Cases, 10; deatlis, 7. 

Bangkok... 

May 8-Juno 11_ 

Apr. 21-May 31... 
July 25-Aug. 1_ 

May 13-19. 

2 

1 

Tunisia. 

131 


Tunis.-.— 

1 



Turkey 

C’onstantinoplo_ 

1 



Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province— 

Maraisburg District. 

May 1-14. 

2 

2 

Native. 

On vessel: 

Steamship AvorofT.. 

June 24-30_ 

1 


On Greek war ship at port of 
Athens. 

At Gefle, Bweden, from Ha< 

Steamship Hansholm--. 

Aug. 5_ 

3 






tis(iue, Sont^al. 


SMALLPOX 


___ 

Apr, 2l-June 10_ 



Algiers_ __ 

May 11 -June 30... 

8 


bran.... 

May 21-July 31.. . 

38 


Arabia: 



Aden. 

July 17-Aug. 1_ 

’ 2 

1 

Brasil: 




Rio de Janeiro. 

May 22-Jtily 29... 

7 

8 
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CBOLEBA, PLAGCB, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVWL, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—-Continued 


Hearts Receir^d from dune 25 to September 2, 1827—(Continued 

SilALl#POX--Con tin.oed 


Place 


l>at6 


Cases 


Deaths 


Kemarks 


British East ^Africa- 


Kenya,. .... 

Apr. 34-May 14... 

7 

14 

Tanganyika . 

Mar. 28-May 7_ 


22 

Zanzibar. 

Apr. 1-30. _ J _ 

7 

2 

BritiKh Smith Afi u'tr 




Northern Khodesia . 

Apr. 30-July 15.. . 

104 

2 

Caiuulii ... 

June 5-Aug. 13_ 



Alberta. 

June 12-Aug. 13_ 



(■'algarv. . . 

June 12-Aug, 6 ... 

8 


British (‘otuiubia— 



Vancouver. 

May 23-29.... 

2 


Manitoba . 

June 5'Aug 13 _ 



VV iimiix'g . 

June 12-Aug. 20 _ 

‘ "''is 


Ontario ' . 

June 5- Aug. 13 _ 


Ottawa . 

June 12'Aug 20. 

91 


Sarma. .. 

Aug. 7-13. _ 

1 


Toronto ... 

June lO-July 23 _ 

9 


Quetw” -. 

- -do _. 

13 


Saskatchewan .. 

June 12-Aug. 13... 



Kcgiiut ... 

July 17-Aug. tt _ 

3 


Ceylon . 

Mav 1-7 . 



China; 




Amoy . 

May 8-28 . 

1 


1)0 . 

Julv 3-l(» -. 



Antung .. 

July 4-31 . 

3 


Chefoo.. .... 

Ma\ 8-14 .. 



Foochow’ .... 

May H-June 11 _ 



Hong Rung . 

May 8-July 9 _ 

17 

16 

Munehiina— 




An shall . 

May22-2S . 

1 


i'hangcbun . 

Mav l.VJulv 9 _ 

* 7 


• Dairen . 

May 2-June 26.... 

9 

5 

Kushun . 

Muvl5-Juner> .. 

9 


Harbin . 

.tune 13-Julv 10. .. 

4 


KAi'Vuau ... 

July 3-9 . . 

z 


Mukden . 

May 22-Jalv 9 _ 

5 


Pensihu . 

July 3 9 . . 

1 


Ssupingkiii... . 

May 8-July 9 _ 

3 


Tientsin . 

Ma> 8-July 16 _ 

17 


Chosen .. .. 

Feb, 1-Apr 30 _ 



rhiuimiiipo .... 

Apr. l“May 31 _ 

2 


Fusan .... 

Apr. 1-30 . 

I 


Oensan. ... 

Mav 1-.U . 

1 


St''l>hin ... 

Apr. 1-.30 . 

1 


Curacao ___ 

May 2V-Juno 4 _ 

1 


Eeundor 

% 


(luaynquil __ 

June 1-30 . 

2 


Egypt ___ _ _ 

i May7-Julyl5 _ 



Alexandria .... ... 

May 21-June 17.— 

4 

1 

Cairo ____ 

Jan. 22-Apr 1 _ 

11 

2 

France __—. 

Apr. 1-May 31. _ 



Paris . 

May 21 June »).. 

--- 

2 

Ooki ('mist . 

Mar. 1-Apr. 30 _ 

22 

4 

Civat Britain: 




England and Wales _ 

May22-Aug 6 _ 



Bradford .. 

May 29-June 11. .. 

2 


Cardiff .. 

June 19-July 2 _ 

4 


I^eeds ____ 

July 17-30---. . 

2 


TAVAPIMMliy. 

.. .do _ 

1 


I^ndon .. — - ...... 

May 1.5-Juno 18..- 

2 


NeweantU^ on Tvne . . 

June 12-Aug tt _ 

4 


Sheffield . 

June 12“July 23..- 

23 


Scotland— 




Dundee_ . . 

Mey 29-July 2 _ 

5 


Greece: 




fUilonllti 

July 12-ia.- . 


1 

Guatemala: 




Guatemala Citv _ 

Jimo 1-30. _ 


9 

Guinea (French) . 

June 4-10 . 

9 


India 

Apr. 17-July 2 _ 



Bombay . 

MBy28“JuJy 2 - 

164 

no 

Caieiitta, - ..r_ -- 

May 8-Juno 18 - 

270 

206 

Karachi . 

May 15-June 25... 

8 

5 

Madras .— 

May22-July 16,. 

U 

5 

Hangoon . 

May 8-July2 . 

182 

41 


Gases, 322. 
Oases, 85. 


Cases, 20. 


Cases, 135. 


Cases, 46. 

Cases, 3; deaths, U 

Present in surrounding coun¬ 
try. 

Present. 

Do. 


Cases, 354; deaths, 34. 


Alastrim. 

Cases, lO; deaths, 3. 


Cases. 128. 


Cases, 2,301. 


Coses, 57,347; deaths, 14,860. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVffiL AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 


Reports Received from June 25 to Septaaodwt^ 1S27—Continued 

SMALLPOX—ContlniMd 


Place 

X>ate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Itemarks 

India, French Settlements in. 

Mar. 20-May 21.., 
Mar- 21-June 10... 

145 

88 

Cases, 236. 

Rnigon _ ____ 

May 14-20. 

i 

i 

Iraq; 

RAghdnd _ 

Apr. 10-16. 

2 



Basra__- 

Apr 10-July 16--- 

2 

1 



Apr. 10 May 21— 
May29-July30..- 
Apr. J-May 7_ 

13 




24 


Reported as alastrim. 




Cases, 19. 

Nagasaki City... 

June 20-JuIy 31,.. 

24 

0 



May 21-31-_ 

1 



Java: 

May 22 28. 

1 




Apr. 24-30. 

1 



Batvia .. . . 

Apr. 1-30. 

June 1-30. 

1 



Mexico: 

Durango . . _ 

i. 

1 



Apr. 1-June 30_ 



Present. 


May 29-Aug. 13... 


ii 


Tampico. 

Juncl-July31 ... 

i 

2 



Aug. 7-13.. 


1 


Morocco . _ ___ 

Apr. 1-May 31,... 

Apr 21. 




Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 


i 

[ 

Epidemic in two localities. 

Pnsir RAsIrtcTtf'V 

Apr. 30-May 6.... 



Epidemic outbreak. 

Mamfirinrlfi 

May 21-27. 



Do 

Nigeria____ 

Mar. l“Apr. 30— 

1,S60 

351 

Persia: 

Teheran_ _ _ 

Feb, 21-Apr. 20... 

5 


Poland. 

Apr. 10-Jiipe25... 
May20-JuJy 23... 

12 

1 


Portugal: 

Lisbon.-.- 

14 

1 


Senegal 

Medina. _ __ 

July 4-10.. 

7 



Riam - _ . _ 

May 1-July 9. 



Cases, 93; deaths, 19. 

Bangkok.. 

May 16-Juiy 16... 

11 

4 

Spain: 

Valencia ___ 

May 29-June 4- 

June 12-18. 

2 



StrafrK Rettlpmenis 



Cases, 3. 

Singapore. 

Apr. 1-May 28- 

4 

2 

Sumatra; 

Medan . 

June 5-11.- 

2 



Switserland: 

Berne _ __ _ . 

June 25-July 2_ 

Apr. l-June 10_ 

1 



Tunisia 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis 

June 1-10*___ 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province - 
Fliintt Dijstrict 

May 11-Jtinc 10... 



Outbreaks. 

Tdntywft District 

July 3-9_ 



Do. 

ICalangii District ... 

May 11-June 10... 



I>0. 

Transvaal— 

Bftrtmrton District- 

May 1-7. 



Do. 






TYPHUS PEVER 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 

Orau. 

Bulgaria. 

Sofia. 

Chile: 

Antofagasta..- 

CoiKTcpcion-.- 

La Caiera. 

Llgua. 

Puerto Montt, 

Santiago. 

Talcahuano... 

Valparaiso.-.. 


Apr, 21-Juno 10, 
May Il*-July3l, 
May21-Jtily 31. 
Mar, 1-May 10. . 
June 4-Aug. 5... 


Apr. 10-May 31. 
May 29-Juno4.. 
Apr Ifi-MaySl. 

Mar. 10-31. 

Apr. 16-May 31 

do. 

July 10-16. 

Apr. lO-JuIy 16,.. 


Cases, 263; deathSt 29i. 


Cases, 151; deaths, 14. 
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Sei)teiii1>er9, lOSt 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Con tin uod 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 2, 1927— Continued 


TYPHUS PEVER-Contlnucd 


Place 

--1 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

marks 

Obina: 





Maiicburta— 





Mukden. 

May 2J)-June 4_ 

1 



Tientsin .. 

July 10-10. 

1 



Chosen. 

Feb 1-Apr. 30_ 



Coses, 330; deaths, 30. 

rhemul[K>. 

May 1-June 30_ 

15 

i 1 


Gensan . 


2 



Seoul . 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 

30 

2 


Czechoslovakia. 




Apr. 1-30,1927- Cases, 21. 

Kftypt - • . 

May 2K-July 2»... 



Cases, 112, deaths, 18. 

Alexandria. 

May 21-July 29--- 

ii 



('airo . 

Jan 15-Apr. 1. 

22 

6 


Rstonki... 

Apr. l-30..._.< 



Case, 1. 

Greow 





Athens ..... 



9 


Iraq: 





Htighdad. 

Apr, 24-30 

1 



Irish Free State: 





Cork County. 

July 3-11. 

1 


In urban district. 

I4it via-. 

Apr 1-May .31. , 

17 



Lithuania. 

Feb 1-Apr 30_ 

121 

17 


Mexico.... 

Feb 1-2H . 



Deaths, 26. 

Mexico City . 

May 2y-Aug ft ... 

26 


Including municipalities in 

San Luis Potosi.- 

July 31 -Auk ft. . 


1 

Federal District. 

Morocco-. 

Apr 1-June 10. . 

528 



Palestine... 

May 24"JurK* 6_ 



Cases, 3 

Haifa. 

... -do .1 

2 



Muhimira. 

May 17-21. 

1 


In 8afad district. 

Safad... 

May 17-June SSO. . 

1 3 



Peru- 





Arequiim. 

Apr 1-30. 

L-..)!.-. 

1 


Poland. 

Apr 10-Jiily ‘25_ 

954 

96 


Portugal' 





LisIhui . 

May 29 June 4.... 

1 



Uumaiiui. 

Apr. 3-May 14. .. 

687 

47 


Tunisia . 

Apr. 22-June 10... 



Cases, 137. 

Tunis. 

July 5-11. 

1 



Turkey: 





<\)nstantinopU». 

May 13-19. 


2 


Union of South Africa. 

Apr. 1-30. 



Cases, 55, deaths, 8, native. 

Province. 

Apr. 1-July 9. 

42 

5 

In Euroiieans, cases, 2. 

Albany District. 

June 5-11 . 



Outbreaks. 

ICast Ixindon. 

May22-2H. 

1 


Do. 

Glen Grey TMstricl. 

May 1-7.. 



Do. 

Kcntanl District. 

June 26-July 2_ 



Do. 

Oumbu District. 

May 1-7. 

_ 


Do. 

ITmzimkuhi District- 

June 20-July 2- 



Do. 

Natal. 

Apr. 1-July 9. 

i 7 

3 


lmt>eadhki District. 

June 5-11. 



Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Apr. 1-May 28_ 

5 



Transvaal.- .. 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



Johannesburg. 

July 3-lfi. 

18 

5 


Yugoslavia. 

May 1-31 . 



Cases, 4. 


YEU«OW FEVER 
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SHELLFISH SANITATION* 

By L. M. Fisher, AitHociote Sanitary Engineer, United Slates Public 
Health Service 

For a number of years suspicion has at various times attached to 
shellfish as a cause of certain diseases, particularly typhoid fever and 
other intestinal infections. In many instances the evidence has 
been strikingly conclusive when the circumstances were carefully 
investigated. The finger of suspicion has so often been pointed by 
competent independent ob.servers, and conclusive proof has been fur¬ 
nished so frequently, as to warrant the statement that contami¬ 
nated shellfish must have been responsible in the aggregate for a 
large number of cases of typhoid fever and other intestinal disorders. 

Among the first to incriminate shellfish as a source of infection 
was the French physician Pasquier. In 1816, long before Pasteur’s 
great work suggested the importance of bacteria in the causa¬ 
tion of certain diseases, and before it was known that typhoid 
fever was a germ disease and that the germ frequently was canied 
in contaminated water, Pasipiier wrote a book on The Oyster From 
the Mediiuil Point of View. In this book he cited an instance in 
which a workman laid down some 60,000 oysters in a fattening bed 
excavated in the moat of an old citadel receiving sewage from a 
garrison.' Tlie first of these oysters were consumed on September 
10, and on the 20th and 21st, after a sufficient incubation period 
had elapsed, cases of typhoid fever made their appearance among 
the consumers. 

Since then numerous other instances have been observed and 
recorded in which the causal relation was established between con¬ 
taminated shellfish, usually oysters, and intestinal disease, usually 
typhoid fever, but occasionally cholera and enteritis. In aU 
probability some of the observed instances have not been recorded; 
and it is possible that many instances in which contaminated shell¬ 
fish were responsible for the transmission of disease have remained 
unnoted, because they did not attract the attention of competent 
observers, or for the reason that the facilities for carrying out 

* Betd Mom the Nent Bnglaml Honlth Ini^tltiito at Concurd, N. 11., Sopi. 2K, 1926. 

.) Fourth Koporl, Hoyal Cotnniiaalun on .Sawaite UlapoanI (Orrat Britain), Vnl, It, Appemiix, 
P.813. 1«M. 
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the necessary studies were lacking. It is reasonable to assume that 
a certain amount of disease has been transmitted by shellfish, unob¬ 
served, in places where public health work has been backward. At¬ 
tention has most frequently been attracted by the observation that 
a large proportion of persons partaking of contaminated shellfish 
served at banquets became ill about the same time. If the c^on- 
sumption of this same quantity of contaminated food had been spread 
over a longer time interval, without the contemporaneous infection of 
so many people, suspicion would not have attached to oysters as early 
as it did. The number of cases of illness duo to eating contaminated 
shellfish at banquets probably is only a small proportion of tlie total 
amount of illness which has been caused by shellfish, particularly 
in that portion of the population near the sea coasts where it is 
customary to eat shellfish more freely than in tlie interior. The 
source of infection of isolated cases o(‘-curring under such conditions 
is more difficult to trace than it is in eases occurring in an outbreak 
of epidemic proportions. 

In the table on page 2293 are compiled some of the recordi'd 
instances in which contaminated shellfish were held responsible for 
the spread of disease, taken principally from Fulleris^ recent book, 
Solving Sewage Problems, and from an earlier paper l)y Fuller read 
before the Franklin Institute in 1905. 

Other instances are on record in which shellfish are reported to 
have caused typhoid fever and other illness, but a systematic* search 
of the literature has not been attempted. 

At various times in the past there have been periods when the 
public has lost (*onfidencc in the safety of the use of oysters and 
other kinds of shellfish as a food supply and has refrained from 
eating them. During such times the careful, conscientious oyster- 
man, wliosc product was obtained from safe' sources and handled 
in a clean manner, suffered with the less scrupulous producer who 
took his product from unsafe sources. This has caused among the 
shellfish industry generally a realization that something must be 
done to win back public confidence. In England the industry 
itself has employed competent laboratory men to study the question 
of pollution and advise precautionary measures. In the Puget 
Sound area of the State of Washington the industry ha« voluntarily 
placed itself under the competent supervision of laboratory authori¬ 
ties and conducts its business on a high sanitary plane. In fact, 
the more responsible concerns in the industry generally are following 
this course, and the leaders in the industry have seen the necessity 
for action on the part of health officials to protect the shellfish-con¬ 
suming public from the dangers of a contaminated product*. 

* Sorvto^g $ownge problems ' , tPy Oeo. W* MeUraw, mil & Co., Now Yoric City, mg, p. 110. 

Fuller^ journal Fmoklin Institute, 1905, p. 81. 
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HiepUrnbetm 


No. 

1 

2 


Place 


France. 

England (Dunkirk)... 

England (Bridge* 
water and Taunton) 

lale of Man. 

Dublin... 

England.... 

Wesleyan. 


England (t^outhhninp- 
loii and Wlneh('Ktor), 

Truro, England. 


Andre de Wangoms, 
Fianei' 

Villages near Paris . 

Motile ('uilo. 

Naples. 

, Flon'nee ... 

! Milan. 


Date 

isir* 

1820 

1840 

1870 

1880 

1892 

1804 


1002 

I 

1807 ! 


t 

1800 i 
IKOfi ' 
ISOO I 
IHO-i j 

nxK) 


Disease 


Typhoid- 


Qastro-cnteritis. 
Cholera. 


Typhoid. 
_do... 


Cholera. 

Typhoitl. 


Authority 


Source of 
contamination 


Pasquicr. 


British Medical 
Journal. 

Gencrnl board of 
Itcalth. 


Ffift#‘ning grounds re¬ 
ceiving sewage from 
garrison. 

> Coast of Normandy. 

1 Condemned oysters 
} given to children. 


Sir Clias Camer¬ 
on. 

Thorne-Thorne., 
T. F. Conn. 


I 


Bulstrode. 


('it y health officer. > 


21 ca.s»‘s typhoid, 118 
gastro-enteritis, 287 

guests. 

Tynhoid, 7 of family 
ill, some with ty¬ 
phoid, some with 
gastro-onteritis. ‘ 

14 e.i.ses, gastro-enteri- I ('hantemes.so. 

tis and 1 yphoid fever.) 

. ' Mosny.. _ 

.I .Tohn'Jton-Liivis. 

.do. 


Dublin Bay. 

I Clethorpcs, Ciiimsby- 
I Fattening beds in 
; mouth of Quinnipic, 
:joo feet fiom sewer 
I line on vihich were 
j t wo c‘ase.s of t yplwiid. 
' Oysters from Ens- 
i worth. 


10 ('onslantiiiople. ... 

17 New Zealand . 

IS I Atlantic City . 

I 

19 1 Laiii rence, I.. 1 . . . 

20 i South-E 11 d-o n -S e a, 
j England 

21 Yarmouth, EngUiiKl.. 

22 Brighton, England... 


u«r2 

1902 
19(12 I 


1904 


1894- I 
1992 1 


Manchester, England. 

I 

London, Englund.. 


I 


1897- 
1902 j 

MK)2 i 


New York. Washing- , 
Ion, ('hieago, and 
other cities. i 

^28 ! C'onneetieut.i 


Tvphonl.' 

I 

HI ctiM‘jr of typhoid . I 

Tvphonl, .50 |»er mit j 
ol local casi'S <iue to ' 
shellfish infection • 

Typhoid. - . .! 

Typhoid, about H7 |8*i 
ci'iit of eoM'S <lue i<» 
shellfish (m out of 
04 \ rases) 

About 10 jier wnt of 
t> phoid eiu«e.s due 
to .‘shellfish 

Over S iKT cent of ty¬ 
phoid fev^er doe to 
shellfish. 

T> phoid .-. 


Wil.son . 

Burdoni-UtTredir- 
71 et al 

lieinhnger.. 

JMommi. 

\ f 1 ant 1 C C’ 1 1 y 
A (* a d e m > of 
Medicine 

.‘4oj)er. 

Nash. 


...do . 

Newsholm... 


Niven,... 
Murphy. 


Sewage-polluted canal 
at C'eth' 

Oysters fioin Cette. 


Oysters and clams 
from iwilluted heac‘h. 

Jamaica Bay 
i^ewage • contaminated 
areas 


1926 .do. 


Local and Fedeial i Oysters. 
lu‘a)tli fiuthon- 
lies I 

State he.illh au- j (^lams from contami- 
• thonties. i nated flats. 

I 


> A typhoid (ever epidemic wused by oystcr-liorue infection. Supplement No. M, to the Public Health 
H«{K)rLs. 

» Bulletin, Connecticut Htafe Health Department, June 14, 1920, vol. so. No 24 
* Prior to 1980. 


Why have shellfish suddenly absorbed so much attention from 
health officials throughout the country, particularly in our large 
cities? .\lthough the people in this country have been eating 03 ’’ster 8 
since early colonial days, the number of known instances of infection 
from shellfish has been comparatively^ small; but the problem of 
protecting shellfish consumers from infection w'as bound to become 
acute sooner or later. Many of the original oyster beds had become 
exhausted. Tn order to keep »»p the supply for the market,It becaine 
necessary to <^,ultivate oysters. Naturally the artificial beds were 
located as dose as possilde to the lahor^suppl.y and to the "big markets. 
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Some of the best growing grounds were located in areas receiving 
an increasing amount of sewage pollution, As the demand for 
oysters increased, and the area in which oysters could safely bo 
grown decreased, because of the ever expanding pollution areas, 
the problem became more and more acute and the need for regulation 
of an effective sort became imperative. 

While the attention of vigilant health officials had long been 
directed to the shellfivsh problem, public sentiment was not suffici¬ 
ently aroused until about two years ago (when oyster-borne out¬ 
breaks of typhoid fever occurred in New York, Washington, and 
Chicago®), to permit the expenditure of even moderate sums of 
public money on shellfish sanitation, except in a few localities. 
Because the consumption of certain shellfish greatly decreased as a 
result of the publicity attending the outbreak of two years ago, the 
oyster growers urged that the health officials take action which would 
restore public confidence in the safety of shellfish as a food. A 
meeting of the health officials and representatives of the oyster 
industry was held at Washington in February, 1025. At this meet¬ 
ing the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service was requested 
to appoint a committee to formulate recommendations for the 
sanitary control of the shellfish industry in the United States. On 
this committee were appointed some 18 persons representing the 
health interests and the commercial interests concerned in shellfish 
sanitation. This committee submitted a report in September, 1025, 
which has become the basis of the present poli(‘y of the Public Health 
Service in matters pertaining to shellfish sanitation. 

In the language of the committee the essential re(|uirornents 
for insuring the safety and cleanliness of shellfish sold in the market 
are: 

(1) That only those should be mark(^ted which have come from 
beds which, on careful examination, are found to bo free from any 
justifiable suspicion of dangerous contamination with disease-pro¬ 
ducing microorganisms, and free from such other contamination as 
might be deleterious or offensive. 

(2) That subsequent to their removal from the water, all the con¬ 
ditions of handling, storage, and distribution should be such as will 
adequately safeguard the shellfish from— 

(а) Any dangerous contamination with pathogenic organisms; and 

(б) Such nonpathogcnic contamination, deterioration (spoilage), 
or adulteration as might render them less fit for food, either hygien- 
iealiy or csthetically. 

(3) That thoroxigh epidemiological studies be made of all epi¬ 
demics where tliere is ground „for any suspicion that shojilfish may 

No. tp the PubUc Health Boppfts, contaiiHii 9 Cull iiooouat of Uio4tiveBU|^tio«t iawl» 
^ thc$0 typhoid fever epidemics. 
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have been responsible, in order that the sources of infection may 
be promptly and accurately traced and measures taken to prevent 
further infections/ 

In making its recommendations the committee assumed that re¬ 
sponsibility for control of the shellfish industry should continue to rest 
chiefly upon the individual States, and that the requisite coordina¬ 
tion and uniformity of control would be achieved by mutual agree¬ 
ment between the States, with such assistance and cooperation as 
existing Federal bureaus could render. It was believed that such 
a plan would be feasible for immediate operation, since each State 
had, or might easily provide, the necessary statutes, administrative 
agencies, and organizations for carrying out, within its own area, all 
control measures which might reasonably be required. 

The States possess the police power to enforce such regulations ns 
are re(jiiired, and are willing to protect their own citizens and the 
citizens of other States from contaminated shellfish. 

The shellfish sanitation program as now being wmiked out through 
the cooperation of the Public Health Service with the various States 
will ultimately pndecl all persons, and the shellfish consuming States 
will be protected against firms who do not meet the minimum re¬ 
quirements as outlined by the (*ommittce above referred to, because 
such firms will not be able to obtain (‘ertification for interstate ship¬ 
ment. This plan depends ultimately for its effectiveness upon the 
vigilance exercis(»(l by health oflicials in the consuming centei’s, in 
excluding from their markets shellfish from uncertified shippers* thus 
depriving such dealei's of a place in which to sell their product. Some 
of the producing States have as yet failed to provide adequate machin¬ 
ery for control and certification of shellfisli shippers. As a result, 
the principal markets arc gradually being closed to the firms in these 
States. Some dealers who have been unable to obtain certificates 
from their own States have continued, however, temporarily^ to ship 
shellfish without a certificate; in this way material that was in¬ 
tended to be kept from the markets has found its way to the con¬ 
sumer. But to bring about completely the result contemplated 
under the certification scheme, it is necessaiy for the local health 
officials in shellfish consuming centers to guard against dumping*' 
of shellfish upon their markets by shipper who are not certified. 
Thus the health officials, particularly the local health officials, in 
all States have a new duty thrust upon them; namely, that of seeing 
that shellfish from uncertified sources are not ^‘dumped’' upon them 
as a result of liaving been excluded from other markets. This is 
true of shellfish producing States as well as for shellfish consuming 
States, because producing States also consuming States, 

A fan teiiort of tbe CDOimittoe wiuk i^rinted in Supplotitkit Ko. 63 to the Public Ileolth Reports* Nov. 

8, J«S6. 
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Oysters thrive best in a mixture of fresh and salt water. Conse¬ 
quently, the best oyster-producing grounds are in tidal estuaries into 
which fresh water streams discharge, bringing quantities of food con¬ 
sisting of minute animal and vegetable fonns of life. In order to 
obtain its food the oyster is obliged to pass large quantities of water 
through its gills, straining out of the water the small food particles 
contained therein. It is in this way that contamination from pol¬ 
luted water is introduced into the oyster. 

As long as our fresh-water streams remained uncontaminated, 
the oysters remained uncontaminated and constituted a safe food. 
However, a common method of disposing of the sewage of both large 
and small cities and towns located on the sea coast is to discharge 
it, untreated, or partially treated, into a nearby arm of the sea, in 
which the quantity of water is sufficiently great to prevent a local 
nuisance from arising. 

This eventually results in contaminating clyster grounds suffi¬ 
ciently close to the point of discharge to he affected. In some 
localities the treatment of sewage has been undertake!! ]>rincipally 
to protect local shellfish grounds from pollution. Since sewage 
treatment works involve the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money for their construction and operation, it follows that the 
construction of such works is warranted, from an economical stand¬ 
point, only in places where the shellfish industry is of consi(lcral>lc 
importance and extent. At Providence, R. 1., according to Met(*alf 
and Eddy® the treatment of sewage with chlorinated lime to destroy 
diseasivproducing organisms was instituted to pi'otect the ext.(msive 
shellfish industry in Providence River, At Baltimore® a desire to 
protect the extensive shellfish industry near that city was one of the 
icasons that modem sewage treatment works were (‘ons true ted. 

At other places along the coast, treatment of sewage has been 
brought about, or may in the future be brought about, to protect 
sheJlfish grounds, bathing beaches, and harbor watem from gross 
pollution. While such a procedure may retard the extension of 
polluted shellfish growing grounds, it probably will not result in 
reclaiming any considerable areas now closed because of sewage 
contamination. The shellfish supplies of the future must be obtained 
from waters now reasonably clean and which can be kept from 
becoming seriously contaminated. 

Under adequate regulation and supervision, preferably administered 
by State health agencies, the usefulness of sewage-contaminated 
waters may not be lost entirely to the shellfish industry. Some of 
these areas are good producers of seed oysters, which may be trans¬ 
planted to clean areas for development and maturing. Much 

and l^ddy: Axnedcan Sewaga prnetlt>a,' vol. Ill, p. lil. 

♦ Id. p. 29. 
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danger attends this practice, however, unless the taking of seed 
oystei*s from such contaminated areas is carefully controlled by 
stringent regulations strictly enforced. It also has been found 
that even mature oysters may be taken from contaminated areas, 
relayed in clean waters, and, after the elapse of certain periods of 
time, be taken up and marketed safely. This practice is fraught 
with even greater danger than the practice of taking seed oysters 
from sewage contaminated areas, because the oysters may not be 
allowed to remain in the clean waters sufTiciently long or may indeed 
not be laid down in clean waters afall, but be sent directly to the 
market by those who do not realize the dangers attending such a 
practice. In order that the oyster may free itself from acquired 
impurities, relaying should be limited to a time when the temperature 
of the watoj* is above or not far below 00° F. When the water is 
above this temperature the activity of the oyster is much greater 
than when the water is colder, and the chances that it will free 
itself in a given time from any pollution it may contain are correspond¬ 
ingly greater. 

Experiments by various observers show that contaminated oysters 
rapidlj' improve when ndaid in clean waters during their active 
feeding season.^ 

In studying the pollution of shellfish growing areas, some observei*s 
have found that, at times, the results of hacteriological examinations 
of shellfish and of the waters over the shellfish were inconsistent, 
safe oysters being found at times in polluted watei*s. Because the 
oyster must obtain its food material from the w’ater in which it grows, 
and is therefore liable to jK)llution at any time, it is believed by some 
observers that examinations made of the water at frequent intervals 
furnish a more satisfactory basis for determining the safeness of the 
oyster growing areas than the same number of examinations of oysters, 
or oysters and water. 

There has grown up in the oyster industry a practice of so-called 

fattening^' oysters by taking them from the waters in which they 
have grown and storing them for short periods of time in waters 
containing less salt than that of the oyster producing areas. When 
the oyster is placed in the fresher water, osmosis takes place, the 
fresh water penetrating the oyster tissues so that the oyster becomes 
plump, or Serious consequences have resulted from this 

practice when the **floating'^ water was contaminated with patho¬ 
genic organisms. Probably most of the larger outbreaks of typhoid 

f Shellfish and the bacilli of typhoid. A note on E. Klein’s investigation, for the Fishmongers Co., of the 
time required by oysters to dean themselves of hacftlU. British Food Journal, 7 48. Experiments 

and obiorvtttlops on tl^e vitality of the baetllus of i 5 i)boid (over and of sewage microbes In oysters and other 
shdifish (Bevies, t-^amet, 8 (ifi05): 1113- U14. Foote, Chos. J,: Report of Connecticut State Board of 
HeelUi, 189A, p-188> Phelps, B. B, (19U): Some exf^eriment^ upon the removal of oysters from polluted 
tOUniwUuted waters. Jouriml American Public Health Association, 1: 305. 
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fever ascribed to oysters have been due to this practice. Because of 
this danger, most oyster producing States have prohibited the practice 
entirely. 

An effort is now being made by some oyster producers to chlorinate 
the water in which the shellfish are stored before they are shipped to 
the market. This method of providing clean water in which to store 
^ellhsh has advantages to recommend it whenever it is desirable to 
store shellfish between the time they are taken from the growing beds 
and the time they arc shipped to market. When the oysters are 
active, or “drinking,” a certairi cleansing results from their being 
placed in the chlorinated water. 

But the practice of taking oysters from contaminated areas and 
attempting to make them safe for consumption by placing them in 
chlorinated water in storage tanks is not yet regarded as a safe pro¬ 
cedure. It may be said to have its counterpart in the practice of 
pasteurizing dirty milk. 

As an additional safeguard to be employed in connection with 
oysters produced in safe growing areas, chlorination has a considerable 
degree of usefulness, and is somewhat comparable to the pasteurizing 
of milk under proper sanitary conditions. Further experimentation 
with the so-called chlorination of oysters may demonstrate a wider 
usefulness of the practice in the future. 

The methods at present employed to safeguard the quality of 
shellfish intended for consumption are as follows: 

Each shellfish-producing State continues to exercise supervision 
over the shellfish industry within its borders. It enacts such statutes, 
adopts such regulations, and sets up such administrative machinery 
as it deems advisable and desirable or necessary. In some States 
this activity is a function of the State health department; in others, 
it is a function of some other branch of the State’s administrative 
machinery. In some States the work is carried on by a conservation 
commission, fish and game commission, shellfish Gommi.s.sion, or 
agricultural department. The State agency having jurisdiction over 
its shellfish industry examines the waters in which shellfish are grown, 
prohibits the taking of shellfish from waters it finds to bo unsafe, 
licenses persons who are permitted to take shellfish, inspects the estab¬ 
lishments in which shellfish are prepared for the market, examines 
the personnel engaged in the packing and shipping of shellfish, and 
issues certificate.s to shippers who have complied with all the regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the State. It then submits copies of these cer¬ 
tificates to the Public Health Service engineer in chaige of the Fed- 
OTal. interstate sanitary district in which the State is located^ An 
inspiection is then made of the plant. If, in the opinion of the public 
Health Service representative, the. State niaebinery necessary to en¬ 
force the States’ regulations is adequate and is efficientlyladministered, 
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and if the State regulations themselves are sufficiently stringent, it ia 
recommended that the name of the person to whom certificate haa 
been issued be placed on a list of shippers approved by the Public 
Health Service. Copies of this list are issued at semimonthly inter¬ 
vals and are sent to the health authorities in the various States for 
their information. The State health officers are also supplied with 
an opinion concerning the adequacy and the efficiency of State con¬ 
trol measures. 

This method of proc/cdure employs no coercive measures on the 
part of the Public Health Servio>e, and limits its actual control meas¬ 
ures to those implied by its refusal to place the name of an unsatis¬ 
factory shipper upon its approved list. This results in placing all 
oyster shippers in one or two classes; first, those shippers who haVe 
complied with oil the State's regulations and whose certificates have 
been approved by the Pnbli<‘, Health Sc^rvice, and, second, those who" 
have not complied and have not been approved. It is the obvious duty 
of health officials in all shellfish-consutaing centers to avail themselves 
of the protection which this system affords by seeing to it that shellfish 
shipped by uncertified dealers are excluded from their markets. 

The present plan, by which it is hoped to prevent contaminated 
shellfish from getting on the market, depends for its success upon will¬ 
ing cooperation, first, from the State authorities having jurisdiction 
over the shellfish industiy" in the respective shellfish-producing States, 
and, second, from the hcaltli authorities in the shellfish consuming 
States. These must see that shellfish coming only from properly cer¬ 
tified shippers are admitted to their markets. This is a very impor¬ 
tant point. Responsibility in this matter rests principally upon the 
health authorities of our cities, for our cities arc our principal markets 
for shellfish. If shellfish shipped by uncertified shippers arc not ex¬ 
cluded from the markets, the unscrupulous shipper will take advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity left open. They will soon discover that they 
can dispose of their products without obtaining a shipper's certificate 
and* the shellfish that should be excluded will flow freely to market 
without hinderancis. Lasting and substantial growth and develop¬ 
ment of the shellfish mdustrj- must in the end he based upon princi¬ 
ples that take the w^elfare of the consumer into consideration. 

The shellfish industry has shown, as a whole, a willingness to 
cooperate with the requirements laid down by^ health officials, and 
it is hoped that this spirit of cooperation wdll continue indefinitely. 
The industry should, however, avoid a tendency toward over-cap¬ 
italization of the protection which is being afforded by sanitary super¬ 
vision. From advertisements appearing in some of our daily papers 
recently it seems, that there is a tendency among some shellfish pro*- 
to take advantage of the present certification scheme by lead¬ 
ing the public to believe that the the State and Federal Governments 
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now certify to the quality of all oysters offered to the public. This 
is not really the case. In the first place the certificates refer only to 
the source of the oysters and the manner of their packing for ship¬ 
ment at the point of origin. No responsibility is assumed for what 
may take place between the time the oysters leave the original ship¬ 
per and the time they are purchased by the consumer from the retail 
dealer. The oysters do not reach the consumer in the original un¬ 
broken packages filled at the point of origin, except in isolated in¬ 
stances. In the second place, an appreciable quantity of shellfish 
are consumed without getting into interstate commerce and, there¬ 
fore, without necessarily coming under the certification plan at all. 
This is particularly true with reference to clams, but it apjdies to 
other shellfish also. Further, some shellfish from unapproved 
sources may be surreptitiously placed on the market, both locally 
and in interstate shipments. The public should be advised that the 
oysters themselves are not inspected and certified, as is the <^ase with 
meat. 

SUMMARY 

1. From the evidence submitted by various competent observers 
it is clear that shellfish have been re^sponsible for the transmission of 
a considerable amount of typhoid fever and gastroenteritis. 

2. In order to safeguard the shellfish-consuming public from con¬ 
taminated shellfish, effective sanitary control measures must be 
exercised over the shellfish industry. 

3. The responsibility for enforcing the necessary control inea.sures 
rests primarily upon the individual States in which shellfish are pro¬ 
duced. The States issue certificates to shellfish producing concerns. 

4. The Public Health Service cooperates with the various State 
agencies, specifies the minimum requirements for approval of certifi¬ 
cations, and advises the State health officials concerning the ade¬ 
quacy and efficiency of State control measures. 

5. It is incumbent upon local health officials to see that their com¬ 
munities are protected, by excluding shellfish shipped by firms -not 
holding approved shipper’s certificates. The ultimate success of 
the present certification plan will, in a large measure, depend upon 
the effectiveness with which it is done. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED JULY liL 1027, BY THE 
HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS- SECRETARIAT! 

P?a^t/6.~The plague incidence was unusually low during the spring 
months of the current year in the great majority of countries in which 
the disease ivas iiidre or Ifiiss prevdietit, according to information 

! From the OflSce of Statistical Investigations, U. fi. Public Ifealtb Service. 
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furnished to the health section of the League of Nations' Secretariat 
and published in the Monthly Epidemiological Report for July. In 
India, fewer cases had been reported up to May 14 than in the corre¬ 
sponding season of any previous year. The maximum was passed 
during the last week of March in Bihar and in the eastern part of the 
United Provinces," states the Report, ^'and during the third week of 
April in the Punjab and in the \Yestern part of the United Provinces." 
The deaths from plague reported for the whole of India numbered 
2,315 in the week ended April 2 (maximum week), but the total 
declined to 544 in the week ended May 14, as against 7,407 during 
the week ended May 15, 1020. 

In French Indo-China only 21 cases of plague were reported 
between April 1 and June 20, and in Siam 8 eases were reported in 
the eight weeks ended May 21. 

An outbreak of plague at Kwang-chow-wan resulted in 17 cases in 
April, 59 oases in May, and 26 cases in the first 10 days of June. 

Most of the Asialie ])orts were free fmm plague during the eight 
weeks ended ffuly 16. (^olomho reported 11 cases during this period 
and Bangkok reported 1 case. Bassein, Bombay, and Rangoon 
reported, respectively, 35, 31, and 22 deaths. 

There were no tuises of plague at Suez during tin* first six months 
of tlie eurrent year, aiid only 4 cases at Port Said. A total of 40 cases 
was H'ported in Eg^^pt during the first five months of 1927. 

In Tunis, an outbreak of plague occurred in May, and 126 rases 
were reported during the month, hut only 5 cases were reported 
during the first 10 days of June. One ease of plague was notified 
in Algeria in May, the lii'st since January. 

The plague incideiu'e in Madagascar showed a marked decline: 
156 cases were notified in April, 78 in May, and IG in the first half 
of June, 

In Senegal, plague made its \isual seasonal appearance in March, 
and the number of cases increased froip 55 in April to 125 in May. 
In Nigeria, also, tlie cases increased from 35 in March to 90 in April. 

The government of Ouralsk, in the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub¬ 
lics, reported 16 cases of plague and 13 deaths as occurring in the 
autonomous area of Kasakstan between May 22 and June 4. 

Cholera .—Marked improvement in the chohua situation as com¬ 
pared with last year is noted in Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and 
Laos. The disease was epidemic, however, in Tonkin, where there 
were 1,356 cases in April and 2,904 in May. An outbreak in Annam 
occurred in May, with 535 cases during the month. In l)oth Annam 
and Tonkin, the incidence continued to increase during the first half 
of June* . 

♦ In India; cholera was more prevalent during April and May than 
during the corresponding months of the two preceding but 
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much lower than in 1924. The sudden marked outbreak in the 
southern part of Bombay Presidency, which began in March, decreased 
slowly after the middle of April, but spread to other districts in the 
Presidency. An increase in cholera occurred during April in a number 
of other Provinces, including Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab. 

Table 1. —Cholera deaths reported in the Provinces of India from March to, May, 

imi and 1927 


Province 

1 

i92r> 

1927 

Feb 21- 
Mar. 20 

Mar. 21- 
Apr. 17 

Apr. 18- 
May 5 

Feb. 20- 
Mar. 10 

Mar. 20- 
Apr. 1ft 

Apr. 17- 
May 14 

Punjab and Delhi. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

201 

irnited Provinces... 

1«7 

2G0 

354 

35 

130 

1,885 

Bihar and Chissa. 

050 

2,269 

2,691 

358 

1,410 

3,097 

Bengal. 

2,395 

5,151 

2,533 

1,65ft 

2.096 

2,740 

Assam. 

55 

290 

644 

68 

361 

261 

Central Provinces . 

2:ifi 

112 

137 

377 

m 

301 

Madras Presidency. 

1,72:} 

hoa-i 

421 

l,4tl8 

1,1.30 
4,713 

1,307 

Bombay Presidency... . .. 

5 

1 

1 

38 

3,821 

States in Bomi>ay Piesidency. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:}03 

635 

Burma. 

125 

53;} 

' 722 

2.50 

228 

240 

Ulhei Indian States. 

0 

1 

44 

0 

:}5 

85 

Total. 


9, <i22 

7,547 

4,280 

10,799 

15,130 


In the five weeks ended June 25, there were five cases of cholera 
reported at Canton, China, and one case at Shanghai. 

Yellow fever .—Five cases of yellow fever were reported in Senegal in 
May, the first cases since early in January. Concerning the earlier 
cases in Senegal, the Report gives the following information: 

The reappearaure of jellow fever in Senegal and in certain parts of French 
Sudan which occurred in October, subsequent to the arrival of a convoy of 200 
Syrians, seems to have come to an end during the first days of January. Sixteen 
Syrians and 18 Europeans were attacked; 15 of the former and 14 of the latter 
died. There were further 19 suspected cases (10 Europeans and 9 Syrians), of 
which 12 died. All the Syrians and most of the Europeans were fresh arrivals. 

Between May 22 and June 26, in the district of Tivaouane, there 
wore 14 fatal cases of yellow fever. Several cases occurred also at 
M^bour but none at Rufisquo during this period. 

In Togoland there were six fatal cases at Lome between May 7 and 
26 and one at Anecho, In Dahomey, at Porto Novo, there were two 
deaths from yellow fever, one on May 26 and one on May 29, but no 
further case had been reported up to Juno 17. 

In the Gold Coast, where there were 69 cases from February to 
May, inclusive, the disease has been more prevalent than for six or 
more yeai's. 

Smallpox .—There were 62 cases of smallpox notified in France in 
May, awroxim^tely the same as for several months prcitifedihfe. 
‘‘From ^ptember to Ma;^,‘691 cases w^re reporte4 ^ IS Der 
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partments,” states the Report. “The prevailing type is veiy severe; 

the case mortality rate was 33 per cent among 214 cases treated in 

a Paris hospital.'* 

The smallpox incidence in Algeria increased during the spring 
months, and 315 cases were reported in May, compared with 253 in 
April and 207 in March. Very few cases of smallpox occurred in 
either Tunis or Egypt. 

In England and Wales the seasonal decline in smallpox continued 
during June, but the incidence remained higher than in preceding 
years; 462 cases were reported in the two weeks ending June 18. 

A severe outbreak of smallpox is reported from northern Nigeria, 
where there were 928 cases and 180 deaths during April. 

Smallpox continued unusually prevalent during the spring in 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, but its incidence was not above normal 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab. The total number of cases 
reported in British India during the two weeks ended May 14 was 
15,526. 

Typhus and relapsing fever ,—The incidence of typhus in the 
countries west of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics during the 
first four or five months of 1927 differed but little from the preceding 
year. Only in Rumania was the disease more prevalent than at the 
corresponding season of the preceding two years. 

In the Ukraine, both typhus and relapsing fever were distinctly 
less prevalent than in preceding years. During the first quarter of 
1927, 2,376 cases of typhus and 248 cases of relapsing fever were 
reported, as (’ompared with 4,049 and 418 cases, respectively, during 
the first quarter of 1926. 

In Morocco, 272 cases of typhus were notified in May, a slight 
increase over April. In Algeria, the cases reported in March, April, 
and May exceeded any monthly totals since 1923. 

A small outbreak of relapsing fever in the Gold Coast in March 
and April caused 88 cases and 5 deaths. 

Enteric fever .—The seasonal increase in enteric fever became 
apparent in the reports for the month of May for a number of Euro¬ 
pean countries, and the Report makes the following comment: 

The summer rise of enteric fever usually begins in June or occasionally in May, 
although it attains its full height only in late summer or autumn. This year, 
the returns for May showed evidence of rising incidence in many countries. 
More cases were reported in May than during the corresponding month of the 
two previous years in England, France, Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary. In Italy, where enteric fever was exceptionally preva- 
kaat in late autumn, the incidence, though decreasing, remained higher than in 
previous years. 

Natality and general mortaliiy ,—Statistics on birth/and death rates, 

pertain Europe^ countries jin 1925 and J926 and for three quin- 
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quennial periods of the twentieth century are presented in tins 
Epidemiological Report with comment, in part, as follows: 

The decrease of the birth rate, which in most countries dates back 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century, was arrested during a 
few years subsequent to the war but recommenced about 1921. Stich 
data as are now available for 1926 indicate that this decrease con¬ 
tinues and is likely to continue for a number of years. The area of 
low birth rate—between 17 and 20 per 1,000—now includes almost 
the whole of northern, western, and central Europe. The rates are 
considerably higher in southern Europe, while the birth rate is still 
between 35 and 40 in eastern Europe. The birth rate is now lower 
ill Sweden and in England than in France. In Germany, where a 
little over 20 years ago the birth rate was about 60 per cent higher 
than in France, it now exceeds only very slightly the rate for the 
latter (iountry. 

The decrease of the death rate has in a large measure made up for 
the fall in the birth rate, so that the population continues to increase 
in all European countries. The natural increase of 14 per 1,000 in 
the Netherlands, resulting from a birth rate of 23.8 and a death'rate 
of 9.8, is thus nearly as high as the increase of the population in 
Egypt, where the birth rate is about 43 per 1,000, and is obviously 
more favorable both from a humanitarian and an economic point of 
view. The pressure of population growth is beginning to lessen, 
however, especially in Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, and in 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The year 1926 was characterized by a low death rate in most 
European countries; there was no important epidemic outbreak and 
no disturbance which could affect the death rate. 

Tablk 2. —Birth and death rates per IfiOO of the population in certain European 

countries, 1001-1926 





Birth rate 



Death rate 


('ountry 

1901- 

1904 

1910- 

1914 

1920- 

1924 

1925 ; 

1 

1926 

1901- 

1904 

1910- 

1914 

1920- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

England. 

28.4 

24.3 

21.3 

18.3 

17.8 

16.2 

13.9 

12.2 

12.2 

11.6 

Scotland. 

29.3 

26.9 

24.3 

21.3 

20.9 

17.3 

15.3 

14.0 

13.4 

13,0 

Norway.. 

28.9 

25.4 

23.5 

20.0 

19.7 

14.5 

13.4 

n.8 

10.9 

10.6 

Sweden. 

26.2 

23.7 

20.3 

17.6 

16.9 

15.4 

13.9 

12.4 

11.7 

11.8 

Denmark. 

29.2 

26.4 

23.1 

21.1 

20.5 

1 14.8 

12.9 

11.7 

10.9 

n.o 

Netherlands. 

31.8 

28.2 

26.5 

24,1 

23.8 

; 16.2 
19.9 

13.0 
16.6 
18.1 
22.3 
19.2 i 
23.6 

10.8 

13.9 

17.6 
21.1 
17.4 

20.7 

9.6 

11.9 

17.7 

19.4 

16.6 

17.1 

9.8 

Germany. 

34.7 

28.2 

23.1 

20.6 

France. 

21.4 

19.0 

20.1 

19.1 


19.6 

26.2 

21.9 


Sliain... 

Italy. 

35.3 

32.6 

31.2 

32,0 

30.3 

29.9 

1 29.3 
27.6 

20.0 

19.0 

Uunearv. 

37.4 

35.0 

30.0 

28.3 

26.7 

25.8 

16.6 

C7-ecno!?iovakia. 

35.5 

29.8 

27.3 

25a 

24.5 

24.1 

20.2 

16.9 

15.2 

16.6 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEEBING ABSTRACTS 


The Largest Suropean Water-Supply System. How the German Government 
Purnishes Water for 100 Communities. Translated from the German {Siemens* 
Zeitschrift, October, 1925) by John H. D. Blanke. Water Works Engineeringy 
voL 79, No. 16, August 15,1926, pp. 1037-1038. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

The German government-owned water supply system Nieder-Stotzingen is the 
largest water-supply system on the European Continent. It furnishes water to 
100 cities and oommuniti€*s wdth a population of about one-half million. The 
system covers 1,700 square miles and the most remote town from the Niedcr- 
Stotzingen pumping station is 65 miles away. 

The source of the water i.s the ground water flow in the bed of the Danube 
River. From this source the water is taken through two rows of wells, one con¬ 
taining 49 wells and the other 78. The wells are about 164 feet apart with inside 
diameters of 19.68 inches and 39.37 inches. Some arc as deep as 52 feet. Well 
suction lines are connt'cied to withdrawal linos and they in turn lead to the col¬ 
lecting pumpijig station. This station forces the water to the Niedcr-Stotzingen 
pumping station, which cares for the distribution over the territory. 

The remainder of the article is devoted to pumping equipment and a discussion 
of lines, pressures, and construction. 

Public Water Supplies of Maine. Elmer W. Campbell. Journal Neir England 
Water Works Association, vol. 41, No. 2, June, 1927, pp. 99"128. (Abstract by 
Ariiiur P. Miller.) 

This paper is the third of a series pre.senting .statistical information on the public 
water supplies of the New England States. It covers only such supplies in the 
State of Maine. 

As a sample of the material included, the following quotation concerning the 
Bethel Water Co. at Bethel, Me., is given: “Supplies a population of around 
1,792; water flows by gravity from a mountain brook to two covered concrete 
reservoirs; total capacity, 650,000 gallons; 7^ miles of mains; color, 10; hardness, 
20; chlorides, 4; sanitary quality of water, excellent.’’ 

How Water-Supply Improvemexito Have Reduced Typhoid Fever Rate. 
H. Burdett. Water IKorAr.s Engineering, vol. 80, No. 12, June H, 1927, p. 780. 
(Abstract by Frank Raab.) 

In 1908 t here were 15 filter plants in New^ York State. In 1924, 26 supplies 
were filtered. Besides these, 18 other cities were chlorinating Iheir supplies. 
During thi.s period the typhoid fever death rate fell from 24.2 to 3.8, a reduction 
of more than 80 per cent. Since 1924 the typhoid fever death rate has continued 
downward in all cities which are supplietl with purified or chlorinated water. 
Better milk supplies and other sanitary measures are also given credit for the 
reduced typhoid fever death rate. 

Is the Treatment of Water or Sewage of Greater Importance! Paul Hansen. 
Water TFor/cs Engineering, vol. 80, No. 9, April 27, 1927, pp. 565-566. (Ab¬ 
stract by W. L. Havens.) 

The aim of this article is to point out that the general problem involves striking 
a safe and economic balance between sewage treatment and water purification. 
Reference is made to the tentative standard of the International Joint Comiiiis- 
sion of 500 B, cali per 100 c. c. as the maximum proper for a satisfactory raw 
water. From the studies of Streeter is drawn the conclusion that the chlorination 
of filtered water was found necessary when the B. coli content of raw water 
exceeded 100 per 100 c. c. The paper suggests that a water which is offensive 
estbetically or w^hich is impracticable as a source of supply may be fixed as a 
water containing 50,000 B. coli (or more) per 100 c. c., although such a water may 
support fish life and the pollution may not be markedly perceptible to the senses. 
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FiliratioTi and sterilization of water arc recommended as the major defense rather 
tliaii reliance* upon sewage treatment. 

Dual Water Supplies. A. L. Dopmeyer. Proceedings Ninth Texas Water 
Works Short Scliool, January 24-29 1927, pp. 120-125. (Abstract by E. S. 
Tis<iale.} 

The industrial dual system is demanding increased attention of the public 
health officials. Iteferenee is made to action taken by several groups, the con- 
fer(‘iH‘c of Stale sanitary engineers, tlic American Water Works Association, and 
the fire protective committee of the Fire Underwriters’ Association, against the 
practic(' of i)cnnitting physical connections 'nctween safe aild unsafe water sup¬ 
plies. Refc*renc(* is also made to the comprehensive studies throughout New 
York State and in the cit^' of Chicago of the cross-connection evil. The improve¬ 
ments which hav(; bec'ii brought about since flie.se studies, indicated the extreme 
Iirevalenct* of ctoss cnunections in the large cities. The elimination of cross 
connections is a task wliieli faces the State sanitary engineers in practically 
every State .and still causes much mysterious 'water-borne typhoid fever. 

Each Section of Tennessee has Own Water-Supply Problem. Howard R. 
Fullerton. Wvtrr Worlx\s Engincvring^ vol. 80, No. 11, May 25, 1927, pp. 701-702. 
(Abstract bv \V. Tv Ha\ eus.) 

From topographical, mineral, agricultural, and geographical sfand[)()ints, the 
State of Tenness(‘e is naturally divided into three divisions, and eoiisetpUMilly 
the water supplies of the State mav be grouped under three gmieral ela^si- 
fjcations In the eastern section of tlie State practically all the su])})lies an* from 
springs or streams, and in sonic ea.ses a jiotablc supply can be iirodueed with 
chlorination only, while in otliors filtration, and even softening, is )ie<*essary. 

In the limestone formations in middle Tennessee, well supplies are prevalent 
and chloriiialion is usually necessary for their protection Nashville, C’olurnbia, 
and Shelbyville secure their supplies from rivers and resort to coagulation, 
sodiineiitatioii, filtration, and chloi ination. 

In western Toiiiu*ssee most of the municipal supplies are obtained from wells 
which are impregnated to a more or l(5.ss degree with sulpliur and iron, and 
therefore require special treatment for the removal of th{*se unsatisfactory ma¬ 
terials. 

Each of the larger plants in the State is visited twice each yciar by a sanitary 
cngin(*(*r, wiio instructs the superintendent in the scientific oiieration of the 
plant Although only a few of the plants are now doing bacteriological work, 
this type of cmitrol is being recommended. 

A Texas Water-Supply Enlargement Problem Involving a Dual Distribution 
System. N T. Vcatch, jr. Proceedings Ninth Texas Water Works Sliort School, 
January 24 29, 1927, pp. 59-63. (Abstract by E. S. Tisdale.) 

The (piestion of the advisability of distributing water to a community by a 
dual system may arise in certain parts of this country, particularly in the south¬ 
west wdiere large cpiantities of water arc used for irrigation purposes. 

Wichita Falls, Tex., is cited as a city where the relative economy of dual sys¬ 
tems wull probably have to bo considered seriously as the city grows. Lake 
Wichita, the source of the present water supply, could furnish a satisfactory soft 
water for domestic purposes in the future provided another source of supply, 
possibly Lake Kemi), which furnishes water wdiich is saline and very hard, might 
be utilized for irrigation and fire fighting purposes. 

The relative co«ts on single and dual systems arc set forth in the article and 
following conclusituis drawn: (1) Dual systems are more expensive in first cost 
and in o})eration than single systems, because of the duplication of pipe lines, 
services, pumping phmt, and accessories; (2) some unusual situation such as the 
inadequacy of a suitable water supply, together with an uuitsually high cost for 
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an additional supply or excess treatment costs, must exist before a dual supply 
can be economical. 

Treatment of Pea Cannery Wastes. C. M. Baker, L. F. Warrick, and J. P. 
Smith. Report concerning the cooperative investigation conducted by the 
Wisconsin Canners’ Asso(‘iation, State Conservation Commission, and State 
Board of Health at Povnette, Wis., June, July, 1926. 50 pages. (Abstract 

by Arthur P. Miller.) 

This report published by the Wisconsin Slate Board of Health, presents the 
^‘details of an experimental investigation concerning the efficiency and practica¬ 
bility of chemical treatment in removing substances from pea cannery wastes 
that cause local nuisances and objectionable stream ]K)llution.” 

An cx])erimcntal plant was constructed and operated at the pea cannery of the 
Poynetto Canning Co., and consisted of a rotary screen, chemical feed ({(‘vices, 
mixing facilities, chemical precipitation tank, sludge pumping and drying c(iuip- 
ment, and apparatus for flow incasureinents. 

Forty-six ])ages are devoted to a description of the i>ea cannery wastes; past 
investigations and preliminary laboratory studies, experimental plant (including 
sketches and ph()togra]>hs), operation and analytical control of treatment ]flant, 
and the op(‘rating n'sults. The oflTcct of the treated wasU-s on the stream and the 
proposed (i(^sign, with a cost estimate, for treatment of thex'^e wastes, are discussed 
in full. 

The conclu.sions from this experimental work are (pioted in full: (1) By careful 
operation and tlu* application of about 81^ pounds of ferrous sulphate and 
pounds of lime per 1,000 gallons of wast(*, the oxygen demand can be reduced 
approximately 75 per cent; (2) if the sludge is allowed to accumulate in the tank, 
the oxygen demand reduction averages only M per cent, bec’ause the precipi¬ 
tated organic matter partially goes into solution and is carried through the tank; 
(6) the sludge may be easily romo\ed from the tank wiUi a gasoline motor-driven 
diaphragm pump. It will dry rapidly on sludge beds and has a fertiliz(T value 
estimated at $3 50 pi^r ton; (4) aeration of the tank effluent will efT('ct a further 
reduction in the oxygen demand, approximately 50 per cent being indicated by 
laboratory tests; (5) the chemical treatment will materially reduce stream 
pollution and prevent local nuisances created by untreated pea cannery wastes; 
(6) the cost of a complete treatment plant for a twoline cannery, discharging 
wastes at a maximum rate of 100,000 gallons per day, is estimated at $2,000 to 
$2,800, with a total daily cost of operation of $13 to $15. 

Where pea canneries are causing unsatisfactory conditions, chemical treat¬ 
ment plants are recommended. Further investigations were found desirable 
along the following lines: (1) A thorough study of operating technique in order 
to devedop practical control tests and metluals in operation of such treatment 
plants; (2) full size jilant studies to determine the efficiency and practicability 
of aeration of thci chemically treated wastes; (3) studies in regard to utilization 
of the wastes, particularly the silage juice and blancher wastes, because of the 
large amount of carbohydrate present and of the screenings with respect to dry¬ 
ing and use as feed for chickens or other fowls, and stock. 

Elimination of Pollution. Chapter IV, 1926 Report of Passaic Valley Sewage 
Commissioners, Newark, N. J., pp. 55-89. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The Passaic Valley trunk sewer, extending along the west bank of the Passaic 
River in New Jersey, from Paterson to New York Bay, a distance of 26.74 miles, 
was constructed to relieve the excessive pollution of the river and Newark Bay. 
The works cost over $20,000,000 and were first placed in operation in 1924. 
The present chapter discusses the improved condition effected in the river and 
in Newark Bay; and the present degree of pollution of upper New York Bay. 

59268^—27-2 
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A series of 16 sampling stations was established, from which samples were 
collected for a year i>rior to the completion of the sewer and continuously since 
that time for the purpose of ascertaining changes in the dissolved oxygen content. 
These analyses are presented in the form of yearly and summer averages. Mini¬ 
mum saturation figures are not given. Many of the data are illustrated by 
grai)h.s. 

The intcri)retation ])laced on tiie data as summarized is as follows: '*It does not 
api>ear that the discharge of Passaic Valley sewage lias, during the two years of 
operation, lowered the dissolved oxygen content of the whole upper New York 
Bay. 

‘‘Our oxygen determinations sliow such small and inconsiderable depletions 
due to the discharge of Passaic Valley sewage that wc have completely lived up 
to the terms of this stipulation (interference with major fish life) regarding 
dissolved oxygen.” 

Absence of suspended matter, sewage odors, and grease, and practical absence 
of color, are also claimed. 

The improvement of pollution conditions in Newark Bay and in the Passaic 
River, as measured by llie dissolved o\\gen content, is incr(‘a.sing. Tims at the 
mouth of the riv(T (head of llic bay) the average per cent saturation of oxygen 
has increased from 25.2 in 1924 to 49.3 in 1926. Summarized results of other 
sarni)liiig j)uin1s a-ro presented. The highly industrial nature of the valley is also 
briefly discussed. 

Eliminating Pollution from the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways— 
The Great Lakes. Allan J. McLaughlin American Journal of Public Health, 
vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1027, pp. ‘151-4o7. (Abstract by D. W. Evans.) 

In 1910, after .several years of inten.se study of Asiatic cholera, th(‘ author 
was assigned to .study tU<* sewage pollution of interstate and inlernational waters 
and tlie spread ol tvphoid fever. 

Sanitary surveys, including the mapping of sower systems and outfalls and tlioir 
relation to waterworks intakes, the location, type, and efliciencie.s of filter plants, 
and the typhoid history of towns, with stre.s.s on the seasonal prevalence of 
typhoid fever, were completed by July, 1911, for all towns on the American side 
of the Gr(>at J^akes drainage ba.sin. Excessive prevalence of typhoid fever occurred 
in winter and spring, due in large measure to unreytrictiMl di.scharge of sewage 
or iiictficicncy of purification of the water. Remedies for purification called for 
(1) safe water supplies as .shown by bacteriological tests; (2; .sup'Tvision ami con¬ 
trol of water siipplit^s by Htales; (3) control of sewage discharge within permis¬ 
sible limits; (1) prevention of pollution by vessel.^. 

Standard.s for raw, filti^red, or treated waters were recommended in order to 
secure uniform results. 

During the period April to November, 1913, work extended over the entire 
basin, 19,000 sample.s being secured froiii 1,400 points and examined bacteriologi- 
cally. The report on this survey show.s the degree or intensity of pollution. It 
was shown that the present position of intakes Ls such that not a single town can 
be said to posses.s safe w^atcr witiiout treatment. 

Kelation Between Ripe Sludge and Fresh Solids. Willem Rudolfs. Proceed¬ 
ings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, pp. 367-369. (Abstract by 
H. H. Rashid.) 

Under given conditions and when these conditions arc not clianged artificially, 
there exists a definite relationshi]) between ripe sludge and fresh .solids. 

Laboratory experiments under controlled coiiditions to determino the optimum 
amount of fresh solids which can be handled by a given (luantity of ripe sludge 
have showm that for proper sludge dige'^tion nut more than two per cent of fresh 
solids should be added to the ripe sludge. The addition of greater amounts 
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resulted, apparently, in upsetting the biological balance and causing irregulari¬ 
ties; moreover, the bacterial numbers became very erratic, acidity increased and 
decreased rapidly, gas production became spasmodic, and protozoa increased 
enormously and would disappear over night. When 4 per cent were added, 
odors became very pronounced, while the addition of 2 per cent of the fresh 
solids (on dry basis) resulted in a remarkably smooth curve for bacteria when 
plotted as well as for solids reduction, and a fairly even gas prodtiotion with no 
odors attending. When dealing with industrial waste, greater elTective sludge 
capacities are needed, as the waste contains comparatively large amounts of 
grease, which is difficult to digest with the present means of anerobic tanks. 
The apparent digestion capacity of a given tank can be increased more than 00 
per cent by carefully controlling the sewage flow so that no more than tin* calcu¬ 
lated amount of scttleable solids reaches the tank, and b> keeping the reaction 
of the lank at its optimum for digestion which is expressed in pH values from 
7.3 to 7.6. Other considerations winch require further study are the combination 
of aerobic and anerobic decomposition-, as well as the biophvsico-ehemieal com¬ 
binations. 

Eliminating Pollution from the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways— 
Lake Erie and the Niagara River. J. W. Ellms. Ammcan Journal of Public 
Health, vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 457-459. (Abstract l)y D. W. Evans ) 

Pollution of Lake l’>ic involves two phases; namely, pollution at inlet and 
outlet and pollution opposite eenters of dense population on or near its shores. 
At the inlet, coiitaiiiinatioii is derived from cities on both sides of Didroit Ri\er. 
At the outlet, pollution is chiefly from sewage of cities on the American side of 
Niagara River. 

Along the shores on the American side, the cities of Toledo, Cleveland, and 
Akron contribute large \olunies of sew’age directly or indirectly The amount of 
sew’agf* treated is relatively small. 

The greatest pollution is found in the Detroit and Niagara Rivers. Detroit 
and suburbs discharge an estimated volume of 225 m. g. d. of sewage and trade 
waste into the Detroit River through 50 outfall sewers. Detroit has a, compre¬ 
hensive plan for a sewer system and treatment, but nothing has as yet been done 
tow^ard construction. Buffalo contributes 100 m. g. d. of sewage into the Niagara 
River without treatment. (Uevelaiid discharges 115 m. g. d directly to the lake, 
only 20 per cent of which is treated. Chlorination is ])rovidcd during the 
bathing season. 

Depreciation of lake-front property due to gross pollution is awakening the 
public to the needs for more sew^age treatment. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 3, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from ludufftnal iniiura7icc companieB 
for week ended September S, tiW, and corresponding week of 1926, {From the 
Weekly Health Index September 8, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the (^ensus, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended ('(>rrcs])onding 

Sent 3, 1927 \voek 1920 

Policies in force.... 67, 993, 257 05, 20S, 233 

Number of death claims..-.... 10, 382 10, 557 

peath claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 0 8, 4 
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Deaths from all cames in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 3, 1937 y infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1933, {From the Weekly Health Index, September 
8, 1937, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (67 cities). 

Akron,.-. 

Albany »... 

Atlanta. 

White. 

thilored .. 

Baltunore *. 

White. 

Coloied.. 

Birmin chain__ 

White.. 

Coloicd. 

Boston. 

Bridnevmrt. 

BiiiTalo . . 

Cambridge. 

Camden . 

Canton. 

Chicago'. . 

Cincinnati. 

Clevelnnd. 

Columbus. 

Dallas . 

White. 

Coloic<l. 

Da\ton... 

Denver. 

Des Aloincs. 

Detroit . 

Duluth . 

El Paso. 

Erie... . 

Fall Kivir. 

Flint .. 

Fort Worth. 

White . 

(’oiOTCd - - 

Crand Uat'lds . 

IToiistnn__ 

TV bile .. 

Colored. 

Indianapolis. 

White . .. 

Colored. . 

Jerse\ (dtv __ 

Kansas Cit>, Kans_ 

White . 

Colored.. 

Kansas Citj,, Mo. 

KnoxMlle... .. 

Wliire -_ 

Colored . 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville - 

White . 

Colored__ 

I.<owcH. -- 

Lynn... 

Memphis. 

White. 

r’olored. 

MiltPaukee.. 

Minneapolis.. 

Nashville«. 

White. 

Colored.. 

New Bedford. 

New JIavon. 


Week ended Sept. 

3, 1027 

Annual 
death 
rah) per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1920 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Sept. 3, 
1927 2 

®56 

Total 

deaths 

r>,034 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Sept. 3, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

10.5 

3 10.9 

681 

3 899 

37 



5 

6 

.•>4 

27 

11.7 

12 3 

4 

1 

83 

Al 



5 

8 


26 



1 

3 


Ot^ 

(<') 


4 



im 

10 8 

11.7 

31 

25 

93 

122 

_ 

10.2 

18 

18 

69 

47 

(•) 

20 2 

13 

7 

202 

58 

14.1 

14 0 

8 

U 


28 


10 2 

4 

0 


30 

(«) 

21 4 

4 

8 


200 

1,3 5 

12 5 

34 

39 

95 

24 



1 

3 

19 

126 

11.9 

11 4 

11 

20 

40 

14 

5 9 

il .5 

.3 

7 

.53 

21 

8.2 

8 8 

5 

4 

88 

21 

9 7 

9 5 

I 

2 

21 

501 

10 0 

10 3 

52 

73 

45 

103 

13 0 

13 6 

13 

19 

81 

150 

R.3 

9.8 

17 

31 

1.5 

66 

11 8 

14 0 

6 

12 

56 

37 

9.2 

9 .5 

0 

10 

_ .. - 

27 


9 H 

r, 

10 


10 

(®1 

7 7 

*1 

0 


37 

10.7 

13 8 

4 

5 

60 

78 

11 0 

11.3 

8 

7 

__ 

26 

9.1 

H 8 

3 

4 

.50 

232 

9 1 

«) 7 

30 

42 

57 

18 

8 2 

7 8 

0 

3 

1 0 

.35 

10 0 

11 5 

10 

.5 


32 



3 

G 

59 

25 

9.8 

12.3* 

0 

9 

106 

2:i 

8 4 

9 2 

7 

10 

114 

.35 

1 

7.5 

4 

4 


21 


0 7 

3 

4 


11 

(“) 

13 7 

1 

0 

■ 

21 

6.9 

10.4 

6 

4 1 

88 

6“» 



.8 

3 1 


3?) 



0 

3 


2G 

C) 


2 

0 I 

, 

87 

12 1 

15 9 

7 

15 

55 

74 


15 3 

7 

15 , 

63 

1.3 

■"(D 

20 1 

0 

0 ' 

0 

47 

7 6 

9 7 

0 

4 

45 

.10 

13. 4 i 

11 1 

3 j 

4 

58 

Id 


9 7 


1 

45 

11 

(«) ' 

17 8 

1 

3 

1.52 

7.5 

10.2 

12.8 

2 

7 


32 

16 4 


n 



20 



•y 



6 



0 



190 


21 

29 

60 

55 

9 0 

120' 

n 

n 

94 

43 


11.3 

11 

10 

107 

12 

(«) 

20 0 

0 

1 

0 

22 

10 4 

14.2 

8 

8 

1.54 

17 

8 4 

7.0 

4 

1 

106 

06 

19.2 

19.1 

8 

H 


34 


17.4 

4 

5 


32 

(•> 

22.3 

4 

3 


81 

8.0 

9.3 

7 

13 

33 

60 

7.8 

11.8 

5 

7 

28 

19 

18.5 

20 2 

6 

14 


P) 


16.5 

3 

H 


30 

(®) 

29 4 

3 

3 


25 

10.9 

7 0 

0 

1 

0 

.15 

9.9 

. 10 Q 

2 

5 

28 


(Footnotes at end of table) 
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September 10, lO^t 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 1927^ infant mortalityj annual death ratCy and comparison 

with corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health IndeXy September 
8y 1927y issued by the Bureau of the Censusy Department of Commerce) —Contd. 


City 

Week ended Sept. 
3,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate, per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Sept. 3, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Sept 3, 
1927 

1 

Corro- 

si)onding 

week 

1926 

Now Orleans__{ 

133 

16.4 

14.4 

11 

20 


White. 

72 


11 3 

f) 

12 


('olorod. 

6i 

(«) 

23 4 


8 


New York.-. 

1,104 

9.6 

9 0 

137 

105 

57 

Bronx Borough.... 

116 

6 .5 

8 2 

13 

9 

41 

Brooklyn Borough . 

3«ll 

8.9 

8.5 

59 

67 

f.l 

Manhattan Borough. 

4.57 I 

13. I 

12.5 ' 

49 

71 

,58 

Queens Borough.i 

104 

6.7 

0.2 

13 

M 

70 

Itichmond Borough. 

3H 

13.5 

10 4 

3 

4 

745 

Newark, N. J. 

84 

9 4 

6 9 

14 

li 

69 

Oakland. 

3S 

7.4 

8.8 

«) 

4 

23 

Oklahoma City.... 

27 



0 

3 


Omaha.. 

32 

7.6 

il 6 

4 

6 

44 

Paterson.. 

19 

6 9 

13.5 

2 

W 

35 

Philadelphia. 

413 

10 6 

n 6 

47 

77 

! 63 

Pittsburgh. 

173 

14 0 

10 8 

30 


) 105 

Portland, Oreg. 

53 



5 

1 

53 

Providence . 

:ir> 

6 5 

9 5 

3 

7 

25 

Itichmond. 

44 

ll.fi 

15. 2 

3 

11 

40 

White. 

22 


12.8 

2 

7 

40 

(’olored.. .. 

22 

(®) 

20.9 

1 

4 

38 

Rochester. 

76 

12.2 

9.7 

11 

11 

93 

8t Louis . 

187 

11.6 

1 12.8 

22 

19 


St Paul. 

,53 

11 1 

12 0 

2 

6 

38 

Salt T/ake City *... 

30 

J1 8 

10 6 

1 

1 

15 

San Antonio.-. 

60 

14.8 

9 2 

8 

10 


SanJuego . 

32 

14.5 

11.9 

3 

i 6 

64 

San Francisco. 

127 

11 5 

1.4 6 

4 

8 

25 

Seheiicctaily. 

16 

0 0 

9.0 

0 


0 

Seattle ..-. 

50 



3 

\ 3 

31 

Somerville. 

14 

7.2 

7.3 

2 

0 

72 

Spokane. 

21 

10.0 

7.7 

3 

1 2 

75 

Springfield, Mass. 

17 

6.0 

8.0 

5 

1 2 

77 

SKacuse... 

52 

13.8 

12.4 

0 

^ 5 

0 

Tacoma. 

1 23 

11.2 

14 8 

1 

1 2 

24 

Toledo. 

' 75 

1 12 9 

11 5 

7 

! 10 

67 

Trenton. 

18 

6 9 

8 6 

0 

3 

0 

Washington, D. C.. 

122 

11 8 

9.8 

7 

14 

40 

White ... 

70 


! 7.8 

4 

9 

1 34 

Colored. 

52 

(*) 

15 6 

3 

5 

! 55 

Waterbury _ 

n 



0 

3 

1 0 

Wflniiiigton, Del. 

17 

1 7 6 

9.7 

1 

4 

25 

Worcester. 

! 49 

I 13 1 

11.1 

3 

10 

36 

Yonkers. 

! 16 

1 7 9 

9.9 

1 

4 

23 

Youngstown. 

31 

! 9.6 

9.2 

1 

8 

14 


> Annual rate i)or 1,000 population 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births, Titios left blank are not in the registration area for births, 
s Data for 06 cities. 

< Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Sept 2,1927. , . , . ^ 

• In the cities for whieli deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted fhe fol» 
lowing i)erceutages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Kichinond, 32; and Washington, D. 0., 25. 






























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures aro subject to change when later returns are reoidved by 

the State health ofiicvrs 

Reports for Week Ended September 10, 1927 


DiPHTUKUiv Cases 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 11 

California... SR 

Colorado. 11 

Connect 1 out. 22 

Delaware.,.-. H 

Florida. It) 

Oeorgia. 41 

Illinois . 79 

Indiana. 22 

lOW'C.-. 11 

Kansas.. . 14 

Louisi.ma. 20 

Maine. 1 

Marj land) . 27 

Massachusetts. 71 

Michigan . 4S 

Minnesota. 20 

Mississippi. 21 

Missouri. 27 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 8 

New Jersey.. 70 

New Momco. 3 

New York ^. 4.1 

North Carolina., 80 

Oklahoma^. 4S 

Oregon. 3 

Pennsylvania. 100 

Bhode Island. 8 

South Carolina.. 20 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 47 

Texas. 42 

Utah ). 1 

Vermont. 3 

Washington . 10 

West Vhejiiiia. H 

Wisconsin. 32 


INFLUENZA OaSOS 

Alabama. 10 

Aikansas. 8 

California. 5 

Ccorgra. 19 

Illinois. IG 

Indiana... 25 

Louisiana. 6 

Mainland*. 4 

Massachusetts. 3 

Missouri. 1 

Nctv Jersey... 1 

OkkhoinaL. 17 

Oregon. 0 

South Caiolina...259 

TeiiiKssee. 20 

To\as . 26 

Utah 1. 2 

West Vjiginin. „ ... 5 

WjM'OTlMJl. 40 

MLASIES 

Alabama..... 39 

Arkansas.. 11 

California.. 2.3 

Color.ido . 1 

(’ormccticui. 8 

Flonda. 4 

(b'oigia. 13 

lllinoi'^. 13 

Indiana... 7 

lowai. 2 

Kansas .. 7 

Loumuiui. 3 

Maine .. 3 

M lu ylaiid i . 7 

Miussachusptts . 40 

Aliclii^an. 8 

Minnesota. 3 

Missouri. ’4 

Montana... 1 


) Week ended Friday. » Kxeliisivc of New York C’liy s l Aclusivo of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
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Septomber 16,192T 


MEASLES—continued Cases 

New Jersey. 5 

New Mexico... 7 

New York*. 34 

North Carolina. 90 

Oklahoma ®. 15 

Oregon. 16 

Pennsylvania. 66 

South Carolina. 30 

South Dakota.. 3 

Tennessee. 35 

Texas . 6 

Utah » . 2 

Vermont. 16 

Washington . 8 

West Virginia. 15 

Wisconsin. 71 

Wyoming. 2 


MhNl^^^ X'orrt’S MF.NlN* ITIS 


(Viliforni.i. 3 

Illinois . 0 

Kansas^.. ... 1 

M.issaeluisctts.. . . ... 2 

Afichigaii _______-. 4 

XewJeisev.-.. 2 

New Ynik ? 1 

North C'lrolinM. 1 

Pcnnsyhani.i. 3 

Tennessee. 2 

Washington. 1 

Wisconsin. 2 


FOIIOM'^ Einis 


Ari/-nna. 2 

California. 40 

t'oloiiKlo. 2 

(’onnedii'Ut. 11 

Florida . 4 

Illinois... 35 

Indiana . 0 

Iowa >. 7 

Kansas. .. 9 

Maine . 0 

Massachusetts . 92 

Michigan. 19 

Minnesota.1. 2 

Mississippi.. 1 

Missouri. 10 

Nebraska. 5 

New Jersey.— 34 

New Mexico. 3 

New York >. 29 

Ohio<. 105 

Oklahoma». 10 

Oregon. 11 

Pennsylvania. 41 

Khodc Island. 3 

South Carohuu. 0 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee.'. 5 

Texas. 20 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 7 

West Virginia. 17 

Wisconsin. 10 


SCARIET FEVER 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

California-... 

Colorado. 

(■’onnertieut.. 

Delaware.. 

Florida.. 

Georgia.. 

Idaho... 

Illinois... 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 1..... 

Kansas. 

I^ouisiana. 

Maine.. .. 

Maryland >. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan... .... 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi___ 

Missouri.... 

Montana... 

Nebraska.. 

New Jersey.. 

New Mexico.. 

New York *... 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma». 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania .. . . 

Uhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota... 

Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Vermont. 

Washington ... . . 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Vi yoinuig. 

SXIALLPOX 

Alabama... 

Arkansas...... 

(hilifornia .. 

Colorado... 

Floiida. 

Idaho ... 

Illinois. 

Indiana . 

Iowa t. 

Kansas.... 

Michigan. 

M innesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey.. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma V.. 

Oregon. 

South Carolina. 

Teimessoc. 

Washington. 

"Wlsmisin. 


C''ases 
.. 44 
.. 9 

.. 47 
- 12 

- 13 

1 

- 3 

- 14 
. 2 
. 86 

- 52 
. 8 

- 51 
. 2 

- 10 
- 10 

- 56 
. 83 

40 

. 16 
. 25 
. 12 

- 20 

. 22 
- 7 


.. 50 
.. 23 
4 

.. 130 
.. 0 
.. 15 
.. 8 
.. 34 

- 15 

0 

8 

.. 21 
.. 47 
.. 2 

.. 4 

.. 1 

- 6 

- 3 
.. 1 

1 

- 12 
.. 30 

16 

.. 1 

- 5 

- 1 
.. 1 

- 7 
.. 1 

- 2 

.. 1 
.. 7 

- 0 
.. 6 

6 

.. 2 

.. 4 

- 8 


* Week ended Friday » Kxelusive of New’ York (hiy » Rxelusivc of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Includes 20 of the cases reported for the week ended September 6. 
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TYPHOID FKVSR CaSCS 

Alabama. 80 

Arizona. 7 

Arkansas. 56 

California. 10 

Colorauo. 7 

Connecticut . 6 

Delaware..—- 3 

Florida... 5 

Georgia. 69 

Illinois. a 

Indiana.-. 35 

Iowa 1. 3 

Kansas. 24 

Louisiana.-. 23 

Mume....-.. 6 

Maryland L.. 20 

Massachusetts. 16 

Michigan . 20 

Minnesota.. 5 

Mississipi.i .-.. 16 

1 Week ended Frida> ^ FacIusivc of Kew York 


Reports for Week En 

DU’HTHfcHIA. 

(’a SOS 


District of Coliimbin. 11 

North Dakota. 2 

INPl-rhNZt 

District of ('olunibiu. 1 

MKASnt'S 

North Dakota. 5 


Casea 


Missouri. 32 

Montana. 8 

Nebraska.* 4 

New Jersey. 18 

New Mexico. 17 

New York *. 32 

North (’arolina. 29 

Oklahoma .110 

Oregon. 4 

Pennsylvania. 61 

Rhode Island. 9 

South t'urolina. 94 

South Dakota. 5 

Tennessee. Ill 

Texas... 54 

Washington. f> 

AVesl Virginia. 32 

W isconsm. 7 

W>oming- .. 2 


Cit> * KncIusivo of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

ed September 3, 1927 


POLIOMYELITIS C.lSeS 

■North Dakota. 2 

M'tUIKT FLVKIl 

Di.strict of (’olumbia. 13 

North Dakota. 40 

TY'PHOID PFVLR 

District of Columbia... 5 

North Dakota . . 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following suninicry of rnomhly State reports us publi>hed wwkly and l(*\cr^ onb thosi* State*, from 
which rej oris are received during the current week 


State 

Men in- 

gOCOC- 

1 Diph- 

’ 1 

In/iu- i 

j 

Ma- 

Mca- 

I Pol- 

menin 

thcria 

uiiza 1 

lann 

sles 



Kills 





1 l.igra 

July, 1927 







California ... 

19 

287 ! 

30 

9 

581 

1 

District, of i^ilumlna 

1 

46 

1 


14 

1 

Hawaii Territory. . 

6 

22 

3 


40 

Idaho... ... .. 

1 

4 

1. 


72 i 

1 

Augunt, 1921 





Connecticut. . _ 

1 * 

82 

5 

6 

42 


I)istnot of Columbia 

0 

39 

2 


1 

i 

Nebraska. 

1 ; 

15 


. 

06 





I 


I’olio- 

inje- 

litis 


, Scarh't 
fever 

i 


1 Siiinli- 

i iwx 


} j>lioid 
I lover 


215 t 248 
0 33 

0 3 

0 20 


43 80 

14 I 11 

0 j 9 

38 6 


52 

3 

C 


38 

17 

63 


0 

3 

15 


13 

18 

22 
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September 16,1027 


July, t9»r 

Chicken pox: Oases 

California.357 

District of Oolumbia.. 17 

Hawaii Territory. 3 

Idaho. 11 

Conjunctivitis (folhculnr): 

Hawaii Territory. 3 

Dysentery. 

Californm. 13 

German measles. 

California.— 51 

I/eprosy 

California. 4 

Hawaii Territory. 3 

lyctliargic cnctiphalitis 

California.- 4* 

Malta fever 

(’aliforuia. 1 

Mumps 

California.152 

Idaho.. -. 13 

Paratyiihoid fever 

California. 2 

PlaRiic 

Califojina . 1 

Haines in animals 

California . It 

Koeky Mountain spotted or (lek fever 

Idaho. 1 

Soptie sore thioat 

Idaho . 1 

Tetanus 

California. 8 

llav^aii 1'eiritory. 3 


Trachoma: Cases 

California. 5 

Hawaii Territory. 1 

Whooping cough: 

(''allfornia .602 

Distriet of Columbia. 48 

Hawaii Tcriitory. 21 

Idaho. 17 


August, 1927 

Chicken pox* 

Connecticut . 50 

Distriet of Columbia... 8 

Nebraska. 12 

Ocrmaii measles 

Connecticut. 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Connecticut.. 3 

Mumps. 

Connecticut. 24 

Nebraska... .. 27 

Parutj phoid fever 

Connetlicut .. 3 

Rabies m aiiinialb 

CoTincclieiit. 2 

Septic sore tliroat- 

Connecticut . 5 

Nebraska . 7 

Tetanus 

Connecticut. 3 

Whooping (K)Ugh* 

(’onnocticut .191 

Distiicl of Columbia. 20 

Nebr.iska. 33 


PLAGUE PREVENTION WORK IN CALIFORNIA 

Lofi Angcley >.—The rodent di\dsion of the Los Anp:eles Board of 
Health reports 4,470 rodents collected from July I to Au^nist 20, 
1927. None w'ore found plague infected during this period. 

Scot Fmnchco .—The weekly reports of plague suppressive measures 
in California duiing the period May 29 to August 20, 1927, show a 
total of 9,552 rodents received and 8,232 examined during the 12 
weeks. The last case of human plague was reported as occurring 
on July 17, 1927, in Contra Costa County. 

The State board of health reports two ground squirrels in Contra 
Costa County as being plague infected on August 10, 1927. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting eases used in the following table arc situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more tliaii 30,400,000. The estimated population of the 92 
cities reporting deaths is more than 29,780,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 
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Weeks ended August ^7, 19£7, and August 28y 1926 


927 

1026 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1,042 

834 


470 

374 1 

489 

692 

939 


150 

172 


333 

128 


886 

753 


316 

314 

ini 

115 

: 103 


31 

23 

21 

1,228 

1,487 


186 

236 

209 

296 

280 


0 

0 



Diphtheria: 

41 States.-- 
IW cities.... 
Measles. 

40 States... 

08 cities_ 

roliomyelitis. 

41 Slatch... 
Bear lei fc'vcr. 

41 States... 
OK cities..,. 
Smallpox: 

41 States... 
98 cities..,. 
Typhoid fever. 
41 States .. 
08 cities . - 


Vans repoTkd 


Dcalh f reported 


Influenza and pneumonia* 

92 cities_ _ 

Small jiox* 

02 cities. 


CH\f reports for week ended August 27, 1027 

The “estimated expectancy” invcii for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, seailet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an at tempt to ascertain from iirevious oci'urrence the miinher of cases of the disease 
• under consideration that may be expected to occui during a certain wook in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the pa.*?! nine years It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years W iicn tlic reports 
include several cjndcmics oi when for other reasons the medi.xn is unsatisfactory, the epidcMuic Tionot s 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean miinbcr of cases reported for the week during non* 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, liala are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier tlian 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt dexiulions from tlio iisn.U trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not suflicient to make it practicable to compute the estimated oxiie/tancy 


Division, State, and 
<ity 


NKW KNOLAND 

Maine. 

Portland . 

New Hampshire. 

(^nneord. 

Manchester. 

Vermont* 

Barre. 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts; 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Springfield . 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island. 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

CoDoecticat. 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

New' York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 


Population 
.July ], 
1925, 

CvStimatcd 

('hn‘k* 
en pox, 
cases 
rc- 

Iiorted 

Diph 

t’ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiicct- 

ancy 

then a 

Cases 

IC' 

portcil 

Tnfli 

(biscs 

re¬ 

ported 

lenza 

I )caths 
re¬ 
ported 

M ca- 
slcs, 
cases 

JC- 

portod 

1 * ’ 

1 Mumps, 
(‘ases 
re¬ 
ported 

1 

! Pneu* 

‘ nionia, 
iteaths 
re- 

f)orted 

75,333 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83,097 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,089 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

779,620 

5 

27 

21 

0 

0 

21 

1 

11 

128, \m 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

142,065 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

liX), 757 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

09, 760 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

267,918 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

160,197 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

178,927 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

538,016 

3 

11 

16 


0 

10 

0 

1 

5,873,356 

15 

87 

83 

3 

2 

10 

8 

06 

316,786 

0 

4 

4 


0 

0 

! 1 

2 

182,003 

2 

3 

0 


0 

1 

1 0. 

1 2 


t No estimate made. 
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September 16,102T 


City reports for toceic ended Auyvst 27, 1027 —rontiiiucd 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delnwaro. 

Wilmington . 

Maryland. 

Baltimore. 

("uraberlatul. 

Frederick . 

District of t'olumbia. 

Washington . 

Virginia. 

Lynchburg_*_ 

NorfoBk. 

Bichii^ond. 

Roanoke . 

West Virginia 

Charli^stou.. 

Wheeling. 


Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 

dty 

1923, 

cases 

estimated 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC—con. 



New Jersey 



Camdeti.. 

128,fi42 1 

0 

Newark.. 

432,513 , 

4 

Trenton . 

132, U20 

0 

PennsylvaiiLu 


Philadelphia. 

l,979,3ft4 ! 

7 

Pittsburgh. 

! (.31,5fl3 1 

6 

Heading. 

112 707 1 

1 

EAST NOUTH CENTHAL 

Ohio 

j 

1 


CiiKinnati. 

40l).:i33 

0 

Cleveland . 

930,4M5 1 

5 

Columbus. 

279. SHO 1 

1 

Toledo_ 

2S7.tM() I 

2 

Indiana. 



Fort Wavnc. 

97. s4ti , 

0 

Inoidn.iiioli.s _ 

35S.S11I 

0 

rioulh Bend _ 

HO. 091 1 

0 , 

Terre llaulc. 

71.071 

0 i 

Illinois i 



(-hicapo .' 

2.993.219 ! 

14 j 

spimuiudd.' 

Ill,'23 ' 

0 

Mu'higin 

Detioit . 

1.2C».S24 


Flint _ ..' 

no. 3It) ' 

0 ! 

(Irond K'linds_. 

1.31. ()9S ' 

3 ! 

Wisconsin ' ' 

Konosh.i .] 

! 30. h91 j 

0 i 

VlilunuKoe ' 

509. U‘2 

() { 

Hju'ine.i 

07,707 I 

1 1 

S(iig‘rior .; 

'I9.(»71 

0 i 

WEST NOKTII ( ENTUM. J l 

Mirmrsota ' 

Duluth .! 

110. r»02 1 

1 1 

Minneipoli^ . . 

42.3. 4.15 

4 j 

>st J’rtul . 

2 9). 001 

0! 

loAV li i 

Daveiutort.’ 

.32, m 

0 , 

Sioux C'lt j.1 

70. 411 


Waterloo .] 

3f).77l ' 

0 ! 

Missouri 1 



Karisis ( itv-..1 

:o.7. isi ' 

0 i 

SI. Joseph .1 

Th 312 , 


St Loins._l 

.S2I,.343 

2 ! 

North Dakota i 



Faigo . 

20, 10.'; 

0 i 

(Irund Forks.1 

11,.S11 

0 ! 

South Dakota 1 1 

Aberd(>(ii_i 

1.3, L'O) 

0 

Sioux Kalis .j 

30.127 

0 i 

Nobra.skii 



Lincoln. _ . 

CO.941 

0 

Omaha. 

211,708 i 

1 

ICan.‘4a.s 

t 


To]ieka. 

.3.3,411 , 

0 

Wuhita. 

SH,307 , 

0 


Diphtheria 



Cases Deaths 
re- re- 


Pneu- 

monia, 
























































September 10< 1927 




City reports for week ended August 27, J927 —Continued 


1 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
coses 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC—COn. 










North Carolina: 







i 



Raleigh. 

30,371 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wilmington . 

37,061 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem. 

69,031 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 










(Charleston _ .. 

73,125 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(Columbia _ 

41,225 

0 

0 

2 

0 


5 

0 


Greenville _ 

2?; 311 


0 







Georgia 









Atlanta . 

(B 

1 

2 

7 

7 

3 

1 ' 

1 

2 

Brunswick. 

16, sot) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Savannah . 

93,134 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Florida 










Miami. 

fit), 754 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 ' 

3 

1 

St retor.sbiirg_ 

26,847 


6 



0 



0 

Tampa. 

04, 743 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH rKNTUM. 










Kentucky 










(''ovington,.. 

58, :m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lexington. 

4C. 895 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville.! 

:05,V35 1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Tennessee 










Memphis. 

174,533 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Nashville. 

130,220 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Alabamu' 










Binninghain. 

205,670 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Mobile. 

05,955 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 ) 

0 

Montguiuory. 

46,481 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTIIAL 










Arkansas 








i 


Fort Smith. 

31,643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

! 0 ’ 


Little Rock. 

74,216 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 


1 

Louisiana 







1 

1 


New Orleans. 

414,493 

0 

6 

7 

5 

2 

0 

1 0 

5 

ShreveiKirt. 

57,857 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

■ ^ 

2 

1 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City. 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

Tulsa. 

124,478 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Texas 








1 

Dallas...... 

194,4.^.0 

0 


i 

0 

0 

2 

0 


Galveston. 

48,375 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 

Houston. 

164,954 

0 

2 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

San Antonio. 

198,069 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana 










Billings. 

17,971 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls. 

29,883 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Helena. 

12,037 


0 







Missoula. 

12,608 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Idaho 










Boise. 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado- 










Denver. 

280,911 

3 

9 

0 


1 

0 

4 

3 

Pueblo.. 

43,787 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico. 










Albuquerque. 

21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City. 

130,948 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Nevada. 









I 

Reno. 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










battle. 

(0 

0 

3 

5 

0 


4 

1 


Spokane. 

108,897 

5 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma. 

104,455 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ore»)n- 









1 

Portland. 

282,383 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

2 

‘ 1' 

< 1 

California: 










Ix)s Angeles.. 

(») 

1 

22 

23 

3 

0 

3 

2 

14 

Sacramento. 

72,260 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

557,530 

8 

13 

5 

1 

1 

11 

5 

4 


I No estimate mode. 
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September 16,1927 


Oitu reports for week ended Augmt 27, /P27—Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expeet- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cnees, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

(7ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

mg 

cough. 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NKW EN(}I.AND 












Maine. 












rortlainl _ 

New llainpsime. 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

14 

Tonrord--. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Manchf'Stor_ 

0 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

V'orniont. 












Burro 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

BurUngton _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Maxsachusi'tts 












Bo.ston. 

14 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

JO 

1 

21 

166 

Full KiM'r_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

J^pringflohL 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

\Vor(*('‘'t»‘r 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8 

56 

Rhode Isli.iid 












Pawtucket 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Providence. 

Conni'cticul 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

50 

BndKopnrt ... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

fl 

0 

0 

21 

Hartford. . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

45 

Newlliuen .. 

MinDI.K ATI \Nljr 

New York 


0 

0 

u 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

8 

22 

ButTali) 

4 


0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

20 

108 

New York 

21 

M 

0 

0 

0 

> 73 

42 

27 

0 

IIS 

1,008 

R(.clustcr 

2 

t) 

0 

n 

0 

2 

I 

2 

fl 

8 

50 

Syruciu'e 

New Jersey 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

(I 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

33 

t’jmideii _ ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 1 1 

1 

fl 

2 1 

2fl 

Ne^^ irK ... 

3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

fl 

0 

4r> 

89 

'I’renlon . 

] 

0 

t) 

n 

0 

•4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

iViinsvlvnni i 












Ptaladilplna . 

17 

u) ! 

0 

0 

0 

21 

13 

7 

4 

2," 

1 359 

I’lttshtir^h 

0 

I H 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

r> 

0 

28 

1 134 

Ke.uhiiK - 

i:ast north 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4: 

; 16 

CENHIM, 

Ohio 












(’inciniiati_ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

7 

2 

2 

1 

0 

116 

Cleveland. 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

f> 

1 

fl 

1 2.') 

164 

Colunjkiis_ 

2 

4 

0 

0 

I 0 

4 

1 

fl 

0 

1 7 

70 

Toledo . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

' 0 

4 

2 

3 

1 

20 

4S 

Indiana 











17 

Fort Way no.,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Indianapolis .. 

2 

8 

() 

4 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

74 

South Bend... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

3 

7 

'IVrre lliuito... 
Illinois- 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

I 

0 

0 

13 

('hicago. 

23 

2f. 

0 

4 

i 0 

48 

4 

o 

1 

98 

563 

Springlield.... 
M ichiguii 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Detroit. 

23 

26 

1 

0 

I « 

22 

5 

4 

2 

fl3 

193 

Flint. 

3 

If) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

24 

Grand Uupids. 
Wisconsin: 

2 

2 

1 

0 

: u 

! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

21 

Kenosha_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

1 

9 

Milwaukee.... 

B 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

1 

38 

98 

Racine . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

17 

9 

Sujierior. 

WEST NORTH 

central 

Minnesota; 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Duluth. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

, Minneapolis .. 

12 

6 

1 

0 

: 0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

73 

St. Paul. 

5 : 

6 

1 

0 

0 

. 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 


'» Pulraionary tubeKulosif only. 
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Citv reports for week ended August S7, i9S7 —Continued 


Division, Stale, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WKST NORTH 












CENTRAL— con td. 












Iowa* 












Davenport.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City. 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Waterloo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri 












Kansas ("ity... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

83 

St Joseph .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

23 

St, Louis. 

(i 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

G 

0 

16 

124 

North Dakota. 












Fargo . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

flrand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota 












Aberdeen. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 




Sioux Falls.... 

u 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


b 


Nebraska 












Lincoln.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Omaha. 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

47 

Kansas 












To[ieka. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

26 

Wichita . 

1 

(5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

12 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

Maryland 












naltimoro. .. 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

12 

11 

10 

1 

20 

180 

(\imborland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

P'rederick ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Ooliirn- 












biH* 






i 






Washington..- 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 14 

5 

6 

0 

6 

93 

Virginia: 






1 


i 




Lynchburg . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

2 i 

0 

P 

13 

Noifolk . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 


Iliehiuoinl. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

*> i 

0 

! 0 

32 

Roanoke .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

West Virginia ■ 












('harloston.--- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Wheehng. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

b 

0 

16 

North Oarohna: 












Raleigh... 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Wilraington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

18 

South Carolina’ 












Charleston_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

24 

Columbia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

13 

Greimville. 

0 


0 


. 1 


0 





Georgia 




■■■ J 




.J 




Atlanta. 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

0 

6 

02 

Brunswick-.-- 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

Savannah. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

27 

Florida: 












Miami. 


0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

3 

20 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


12 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Tioxington. 


0 


0 

0 

3 


0 

1 

2 

14 

Louisville. 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

T) 

5 

4 

0 

9 

00 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

4 

1 

7 

63 

Nashville. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

1 

0 

38 

Alabama* 












Birmingham.. 

3 

a 

0 

p 

0 

4 

6 

22 

1 

4 

00 

Mobile. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

Montgomery-- 

0 

0 J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oi 
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Sei>tember 16.1927 


City reports for v>eek ended August S7, 1027 —Oontiiuied 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fev^er 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough. 

Deaths, 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


esli- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 



mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



exiiect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

poi ted 


expect- 

ported 

I>oi ted 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST SOI TH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas ’ 












Fort Smith_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


2 


Little Hock..-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


I.#ouisiniia 












New ()ileans.. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

n 

5 

r. 

0 

4 

125 

Sliro\oi)orl. 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

I 

2 

2 

2 

0 

30 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

25 

Till'-a.. 


0 


0 




0 


2 


Texas 












Dallas . . 

_2 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

f) 

0 

1 

24 

Oalveslim_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

12 

Houston __ 

u 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

i* 

0 

0 

53 

Sun .\ntomo.. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

1 

0 

61 

ilOI MAIN 












Montana 












Millings - _ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

] 

4 

(treat Falls .1 

' h i 

0 ’ 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

1 0 1 

0 

' 0 

0 j 

« 1 

4 

Helena ....I 

i () ' 


(1 



1 1 

u 



' 1 


M issoulu __ 

h ' 

o'l 

; «! 

‘ ’ 0 

1 01 

1 ^' 

0: 

' ^ 

0 1 

i 0 

8 

Ttlahu 

1 

1 



1 

1 






Jhusi*.1 

0 ! 

0 : 

0 j 

0 

0 ' 

h ; 

0 

0 1 

0 

j 1 

7 

(''olortKio ] 

! 




1 



, 1 

1 



Dt nver 

3 , 

1 ' 

I 1 

0 

0 ! 

3 ! 

3 i 

! 0 

1 i 

j 9 

77 

Piichlo - .. j 

0 ! 

0 j 

0 

0 

! « i 

1 1 

I : 

' 0 

0 i 

i 

10 

New Mexico | 

1 

1 



1 



1 




Mhmiueniuc.. 

1 

0 ' 

0 i 

0 

0 i 

i 10 j 

1 ® ' 

! 3 

0 : 

0 

12 

Utah 


1 










Salt Lake ( ily 1 

1 

2 ! 

0 1 

3 

0 

2 ! 

1 

4 

0 1 

1 

25 

Neviola 1 


*" 1 



1 

1 






Keno.1 

1 

0 

0 

" 

0 

0 

1 

i " 

1 i 


i ^ 

10 

r V{ IKK j 



I 1 









Washinpton ! 


i 

J 









Seattle- _ 

3 

0 1 

1 I 

0 



1 

3 


' 9 


SjjoKane. 

3 

1 1 

1 j 

a 



0 

0 


0 


'raeoma. 

2 1 

1 

1 1 

4 


V: 

: 0 

1 , 

! 0 

f) 

.18 

Oregon | 





1 1 




1 



Ihallainl _ ' 

3 i 

1 

4 1 

i 

0 

3 j 

^ 1 

0 


; 0 


California I 



1 



1 



' 

1 


Jais Angeles . 

( 1 ! 

s 

2 1 

0 

0 i 

17) 

4 

! 0 1 

0 1 

' 4 

109 

SacramentO-.-J, 


0 

1 

1 

0: 

9 1 

2 

1 3 j 

0 ' 

0 ! 

19 

San Fi aiielwSisi -1 

T) I 

4 

'! 


0 

9 

2 i 

: 

0 

"i 

134 


Division, State, and city 

Memngo- 

f OCCIIS 

meningitis 

Lethargie 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

- 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile pamlysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

f\asos, 

esli- 

inat('tl 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine 










Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Massachusetts. 










lioston. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

2 

Fall Kiver. 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

9 i 

1 0 

0 i 

1 

0 

Worcester. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1! 

2 

1 

l^bode Island* 






1 


1 


Providence.7.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 ] 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

1 ^ 

Connecticut: 

1 





j 




Bridgeport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

New Haven. 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 
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Cilt/ reports for week ended August 27, 7.927—Continued 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

liCthargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, Stnte, and city 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

. Cases 

Deaths 

I 

; Deaths 

Cases, 
esti- 
1 mated 
exiHift- 
ancy 

F’ases 

Deaths 

Mn>m,E ATLANTIC 










New York: 










New York_. 

5 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

g 

35 

6 

Kochestor.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

New Jersey* 










Newark . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Peiinsvlvtimii 










rJuladelphhi. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Pitlsburifli... 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

EAST NdUTH CENTRAL 










Ohio 1 

('le\el'ind . 

1 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

(’olnriihus . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tl 

! 0 

3 

0 

Illinois 

('hicaifo.-. 

0 i 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 0 

4 

14 

2 

Miehijrnn 

Delroit... 

0 ' 

b 1 

1 

1 

0 

1 b 

1 

3 

0 

Flint . 

o; 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

! b 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

Alilwjiukei'.. 

1 , 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

1 0 i 

0 

1 

0 

Supeiior. 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' ^ 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NOKTlT (LNTUAl, 

Minnesct i 






1 




Duluth . 

0 i 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

b ! 

0 

1 

0 

Aim lieu polls . 

4 1 

1 

0 

0 

b 

0 1 

0 

(J 

0 

low it 

Wnteiloo. 

1 

0 I 


0 



1 

-1 

0 

1 


M Issouri 






Kiinsas ('ity. 

0 1 

u 

1 

2 

() 

0 i 

] 

1 

0 

St liOUlS... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

b 1 

1 b 1 

1 

1 

0 

Nobniska 






' 1 




Ivincoln. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

b j 

b j 

0 

1 

0 

Oiniihn . 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

b 1 

: 0' 

1 

1 

0 

Ktins‘is 

\\ichita . . 

“i 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 


(1 

1 

0 

SOITH ATLANTIC 

1 









Alsirvliind 

Baltiiriore . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

District of (''(ilurnbia 









U ashmgtoii. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

West Virtrinia 










V\ lieelint! ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

South t'iiroliTiii 










('harlcstoii ^ . 

0 

0 

u 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ocorgm 3 

Athintii- . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Florida 









St retersbiirg ..... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST solTH central 

Kentu-ky 










lioxington ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

Tenm ssff 







Memphis . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nt shville . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Al diarna* * 










Birmingham.. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 Ilabics (human; 1 enso arui l death at Toledo, Ohio. 

• Dengue 2 ers's at ("harlcsloa, S C 

* Typhus fever 1 case at Savannah, (in., and 1 case at Mobile, Ala. 
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September 10.1927 


City reporta for week ended Auyuat 27, 1027 —Cuntiniiert 


Division, State, ami city 

Moningo- 

WKTUS 

meningitis 

Letharglij 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deatlt^ 

Case.s 

Deaths 

C’ases, 
t’Sti- 1 
mated I 
expect¬ 
ancy 1 

(’ases 

Deaths 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas' 










Fort Smith. 

0 


0 


1 


0 

0 


Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana. 










Now Orleans . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

iShrevei>ort. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas 










Houston.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

MOUNTAIN 










Colorado 










Denver. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

New Mexico 

1 









Albuqiicrquo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

PACIFIC 










WashiiJKton 





1 





Seattle. 

1 


0 


i 0 


0 

1 


Tacoma. 

0 

0 

0 

j 6 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oregon 





1 





I'ortlarid. 

2 

1 

0 

0 () 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California 










Los Angeles. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Sacriuuonto . 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

2 

2 

San Francisco . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

9 

2 


The following table gives tlio rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended August 27, 1927, (*ompared with 
those for a like period ended August 28, 1026. The population fig¬ 
ures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1020 and 1027, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases 
had estimated aggregate populations of approximately ;10,445,0(T0 in 
1926 and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had 
nearly 29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 
in 1927. The number of cities included in each group and tlm 
estimated aggregatepopulatioiis are shown in a separate table following. 

59268“ -27-3 
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Siimmary af weekly reports from citiee, July ^4 to August ^7, 1927—-Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared until rates for the corresponding period of 

wm » 

DIPHTHERIA (^ASE RATES 


Weefc ended— 



July 

July 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 


31, 

30, 

7 , 

0 . 

14, 

13, 

1027 

21 , 

20 , 

28, 

27, 


vj 2 r) 

1027 

102 ) 

1027 

1020 

1020 

1927 

1926 

1027 

101 cities.. 

KO 

»U 1 

7H 

78 

(>0 

90 

CH 

80 

06 

»80 

New England... 

40 

91 

40 

(i.t ; 

31 

70 

47 

111 

60 

80 

Middle Atlantic . 

103 

104 

88 

02 1 

t .2 

07 

f)9 

94 

56 

<78 

ilast Norlli Central. 

83 

102 

104 

r .2 

80 1 

101 

94 

87 

85 

76 

81 

'West North Cert rid .. 

8 .-) 

,% 

42; 

.40 

67 

83 

44 

81 

64 

South Atlanti( . 

20 

89 

43 

(i.'i ! 

48 

82 

GO 

02 

01 

«88 

Ka.st South (Vtilral . 

21 

31 

10 

31 1 

r»7 

25 

21 

.41 

67 

Cl 

We.st South CcnlraL. * 

30 

71 

30 

02 ; 

2f) 

92 

1 04 ! 

7.4 

34 

00 

Mounlimi. 

01 

117 1 

118 

LV. , 

73 

ISO 

140 ! 

54 

73 

• no 

Pacillc. 

118 

* 121 

102 

1 

70 1 

KM 

107 

i 02 i 

(0 

91 

04 


]Hf:\slt‘:s (wse rates 


101 cities.. 

1 108 

1 2 ,4S 

70 

1 4S| 

|i 

[1 M 

28 1 

44 

32 

30 

>26 

New Enphiiid . 

1 83 

! 100 

83 

93 

I 08 

03 ' 

52 

84 

38 

68 

Middle MlanTic . 

1 0,i 

4.4 

42 

43 

! 33 

28 ! 

I 27 

36 

1.4 

^ 26 

Ea.'.t Nurih (Vutral. 

! 101 ' 

47 

113 

20 

1 84 

10 

72 

13 

43 

13 

W est North Central.! 

1 1 

40 

68 

34 

(>7 

22 , 

2S 

22 

20 

10 

South Atlantic.‘ 

1 114 1 

00 

47 

38 

! 80 

14 , 

3.4 

27 

1.4 

*31 

East South C'entral. 

93 ! 

4() 

41 

10 

1 31 

15 . 

30 

6 

30 

25 

WiM South (.’entral. 1 

i 

60 

0 

65 

1 4 

21 

0 

42 

4 

17 

MountHin... 

12 s 

03 

137 

4.4 

1 04 

36 

18 

IS 

27 

•28 

Pacific. 

121 

* 06 

121 

144 

1 

1 

00 

78 > 

71 

04 

62 


SCARLET FEVER CASE lUTES 


101 cities. 

73 

M 13 

.,1 

.41 

61 

.48 j 

48 

60 

f>r> 

>64 

New England . 

IIH 

107 

104 

61 

(W 

03 1 

73 

.41 

5-1 

81 

Middle Atlantic. 

52 

39 

38 

30 

30 

39 

29 

31 

32 

«37 

East North (’entral. 

84 

87 

70 

76 

56 

73 

40 

78 

65 

01 

W'ost North C’entral . 

143 

70 

101 

02 

110 

76 » 

110 

04 

133 

02 

South \tlaMtie . .. 

34 ! 

40 

30 

27 

30 

33 

30 

42 

.48 

»(i2 

East South Central. 

02 

41 

31 

61 

47 

30 

30 

20 

(i2 

t 87 

West South Central. 

30 ! 

2.4 

13 

2.4 

21 

59 

17 

60 

20 

1 60 

Mountain ... 

t 3G ! 

163 

64 

120 

30 

117 

30 

81 

04 

•64 

Paeific. .. 

80 ' 

1 ! 

*05 

83 

GO 

8') 

03 

78 

42 

75 

I 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities.. 

5 

* 5 

8 


I 

' 

4 

2 

5 

4 

>5 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

* 0 

Ea.st North Central. 

0 

9 

9 

9 

1 

6 

2 

7 

7 

6 

We.st North (k*ntral . 

4 

6 

14 

0 

4 

4 

4 

10 

0 

4 

South Atlantic .. 

2 

4 

11 

9 

11 

6 

G 

4 

9 

*0 

East South (’entral .. 

21 

10 

16 

5 

26 

0 

5 

25 

0 

25 

West South Centlal . 

4 

13 

13 

17 

21 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Mountain.. 

9 

27 

9 

18 

73 

9 

0 

18 

0 

•28 

Pacific. 

32 

>10 

24 

21 

32 

24 

5 

13 

13 

31 


'"or. ” 4 - a population, annual basis, and not tho number of 
cm reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1 ,1926 and 1927, respectively 
2 Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

* Newark, N. .T., (Ireenville, S. C'., and Helena, Mont., not included 
< Newark, N. .T., not included. 

» Greenville, B. C., not included. 

• Helena, Mont., not included. 
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September 16,1027 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, July 2J^ to August 27, 1927—Annual rates 
per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the correspojuhng period of 
1926 —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



July 

;u, 

192B 

July 

30, 

1927 

Aug. 

7, 

1928 

Aug. 

o» 

1927 

Aug 

14, 

1926 

Aug. 

13, 

1927 

\ug. 

21. 

1925 

Aug. 

21), 

1927 

Aug. 

28, 

1923 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

101 cities. 

30 

*21 

28 

25 

35 

25 

41 

37 

40 

*32 

New England. 

14 

9 

12 

7 

17 

30 

17 

30 

19 


Middle Atlantic. 

23 

13 

19 

13 

24 

15 

34 

20 

39 

^22 

East North Central-. 

10 

11 

12 

0 

20 

14 

17 

19 

20 

11 

West North Central. 

22 

10 

18 1 

20 

24 

22 

48 

38 

42 

20 

South Atlantic. 

M 

36 

0.5 1 

.58 

99 

45 

93 

82 1 

50 

1 *57 

East South (’entral. 

243 

117 

181 1 

i 183 

140 

97 

180 

219 i 

233 

204 

West South Central. 

47 

55 

43 1 

1 .50 

47 

88 

43 

80 1 

39 

75 

Mountain.... 

30 

72 

27 j 

j 45 

73 

30 

73 

27 

18 

«40 

Pacific. 

11 

*24 

29 ! 

1 

1 13 

1 

29 

10 

24 

31 1 

38 

21 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities.. 

2 

3 

I 2 

2 

i 1 1 

1 1 J 3 , 

3 ! 

4 

1 

»5 

New England.. 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

! 0 1 

> 1 1 

2 1 

'2 ' 

0 ' 

1 1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

*3 

Ea.st North (Vniral- 

1 

1 

1 

0 

• 0 i 

2 ! 

3 ! 

2 

3 

3 

West North C’entral. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

• 2 1 

0 

2 j 

0 

8 

2 

South AtlantJC.... 

2 

2 

4 

6 

! 0 ; 

4 


0 

1 ^ 

* U 

East South Ontral. 

5 

10 

0 

5 

; 10 1 

•'5 1 

0 j 

10 

i 0 

15 

We,st South Central. 

22 

9 

4 

4 

1 13 

13 i 

20 , 

30 

4 

22 

Mountain. 

0 

0 

9 

9 


0 , 

0 I 

0 

18 

09 

Pacific. 

4 

3 

11 

3 

1 

' 

J_ 

3 1 

7 i 

0 

0 

7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


95 cities. 

48 

49 

M 

47 j 

.50 

55 

; 54 

45 

47 

347 

New England . 

3,3 

49 

54 

33 ‘ 

31 

i 77 

i 40 

49 

33 

51 

Middle Atlantic.! 

41 

.50 

60 

46 1 

02 

57 

I .58 

17 

.50 

<57 

East Noifh Central.1 

47 

42 

42 

41 1 

35 

41 

1 36 

35 

37 

34 

West North C>ntral. 

.57 

17 

61 

44 1 

25 

44 

' 49 

25 

42 

31 

South Atlant ic . 

51 

44 

68 

.53 1 

57 1 

72 

1 87 

53 

.59 

*37 

East South Central. 

02 

40 

52 

61 1 

62 

Of) 

1 30 

Of) 

47 

60 

West South ('entral. 

71 

88 

97 

60 

100 

1 66 

06 

00 

71 

05 

Mountain. 

55 

36 

04 

64 1 

82 

, m 

82 

.36 

73 

«37 

Pacific . 

71 

79 

67 

62 

39 

1 

1 65 

1 


72 

21 

63 


2 Seattle, Wash., and Si)nkane, W'ash., not included. 

' Newark, N. J , Oreenville, S. C , and Helena, Mont , not included. 

♦ Newark. N J , not included. 

* Greenville, S , not included. 

« Helena, Mont, not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number j 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

i 

Number 
of cities 
repoiting 
deaths 

[ \ggrcgate population of 

1 cities reporting cases 

1 Aggregate iiopulation of 
j cities reporting deaths 

1 

1926 

1 ! 

1927 

1 1926 

1027 




Total_ 

101 

95 1 

1 30,443,800 

30,900,700 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 



New England. 

12 

12 I 

i 2.211,000 

2,245,900 

2,211,000 

2,24s,900 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

' l0.457,tM)0 

10,567,000 

10,4.57,000 

10.567,000 

East North Central. 

10 

10 j 

i 7,6.50,200 
2, .58.5, 500 

7,810,600 1 

7,6.50, 2(K) 
2.470,600 

7,810,600 

West North ('entral. 

12 

10 

2,026,600 

2,510,000 

South Atlantic... 

21 

20 1 

1 2,799, .500 

2.878,100 

2. 7.57,700 

2,835.700 

East South Central... 

7 

7 1 

I l,t)0H,300 1 

1,02.3,500 

1.008,300 

1,023,500 

West South Central. 

8 

~ 1 

I 1,21,3,800 ! 

1,243,300 

1.181, 500 

1,210,400 

Mountain.... 

9 

9 ' 

1 572.100 i 

580,000 

572,100 

680,000 

Pacific,-...-.... 

6 


1 1.946, too 

1,991,700 

1, 475,300 

1,512,800 



1 ^ 

1 












































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Oil tanicer *^War Mehiar^^—En route from Ahadaii, Persia, to Saf- 
jaglm, Egypt. —Information has been received of the occurrence of a 
fatal case of cholera in a member of the crow of the oil tanker War 
Mehtar, en route from Abadan, Persia, to Safla^ha, Egypt. The War 
MeJitar left Abadan, where a severe outbreak of cholera was reported, 
July 20, 1927, arriving at Saffagha, August 4, 1927. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended Aug^ist 20, 1927 following report for 
the week ended August 20, 1927, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of th(‘ health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 



Plague 

Cholera 

Sraall- 

IK)V 


Maritime tovins 

1 

o 

.c 

2 

2 

1 

1 

uo 

1 

Maritime towns 


a 

o 

0 

c 

P 


Irau Basra.- 

0 

0 

90 

79 

0 

0 

Siam Bangkok... . ... 

Persia. Mohamiucrah-. 
British India. 

0 

0 

60 

60 

0 

0 

Fieni'h lndo-('hina 
Ifaiiiliong. 

Bombay. 


4 


S 

5 

3 

Tnrane. 

Negapatani.._. 


0 


.3 

2 

2 

Saigon and ('holon. 
China. 

(^alcutta.._ 


0 


.1* 

3 

3 

Bassein___ 


s 


r 0 

1 

1 

Amoy.. 

Rangoon.. 




I *0 

o 

U 

Shanghai-... 

Straits Settlements 




Macao. 

Singapore. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hong Kong . .. 

Dutch East Indies: 





Japan Nagasaki. 

Banjei hiasin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 











I Idaguo 

1 Cholera 

j Small- 
: pox 

i 

! 

1 

Uj 

■5 

Cl 


1 

C3 

u 

i ft 

a 

O 


CQ 

U 

Q 

0 

0 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 



0 

0 

0 


12 * 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

”o 

0 

1 

1 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

AroMo.—Aden, Perim, Bahrein. 

JPesrsia.—Bender-Ablias, Bushlre, Lingah. 

/ruito. -Karachi, Chittagong, Tochin, Tuticorin, 
Vizagapatam, Moulmein. 

Cfy Ion.—Colombo. 

Portuguese India.- -Nova Goa. 

Federated Malay Statcs.—Vovt Swettenhara. 

Straits SeUlemtnts.—?Bnm%. 

Dutch East /nto.—Batavia, Surabaya, Tontia- 
nak, Bemurang, Cherilwn, Makassar, IJalikpapan, 
Padang, Bclawan-Doli, Tarakan, Sahang, Palcm- 
hang, Samarinda, Menado. 


??ara W’ofc.—Kuchmg. 

Hi Huh I^orth ifor/jfo.-Sandakan, Jcssclton, 
Kudat, Tiiwao. 

PoThiguese Timor.- Dilly. 

Philippine /«/an^/s.-~Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, 
Zamboanga 

CAirta.—Tientsin, Tsingtao. 

J'’ofTnosa.“Keelung, Takao. 

CAoiew.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria.— Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 

den, Changchun. 

Kwantun.-Port Arthur, Dairen. 

Japan.-Yokohama, Niigata, Sbimonoseki, Moll, 
Tsumga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 


( 2326 ) 
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September 18,1927 


AUSTRALABfA AMD OCXANIA 
“ Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns, Port Moresby. 

New Ouinea.—Port Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Tcrrttory.—Rabaul and 
Kokopo. 

New Ztfoiand.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Samoa.—A pin. 

New Caledonia. —Noumea. 

Fiji —Suva. 

Hawaii. “Honolulu. 

Smetv /slonds.—Papeete. 

AFRICA 

Alexandria, Sues, Port Said, El Tor. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Port Sudan, Buakin. 

Reports had not been received in 

Arabic —Kamaran. 

/iidic.—Madras. 

Persia —Abadan, Ahwaz, Minab. 

Belated information: 

Week ended Augii.st 13- Djibouti, sraalliwT, 1 case. 


JFrf/rM.—Massaua. 

French SoTneZiiand.—Djibouti. 

British Somaliland.—Porhera. 

Italian 5owaZi7cnd.—Mogadiscio. 

JCe/i i/a.—Mombasa. 

Zanzibar —Zanzibar. 

STflnjranyiJfco.—Dar-c 58 'Salaam. 

Seychelles.- -Victoria. 

Portuguese East A/ricc.—Mozambique, Beira, 
Ixiurento-Marques. 

Union of South Africa.—P^ast London, Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Caiie Town, Durban. 
iJcwnioTi.—Saint Denis. 

Mauritius.—Port Louis. 

Jfado^oscor.—Majunga, Tamatave, Di^go-Suarez* 

AMERICA 

Poncma.—Colon, Panama. 

ime for publication from: 

rbiTui.—Canton. 

Union of Socialist Soviet PrpwbZiw.—Vladivostok. 


ARGENTINA 

Influenza — Plague—fhdy 27-Augmt 6, 1027. —During the period 
under report general epidemic prevalence of influenza was reported 
in Argentina. Tho type of the disease was stated to be mild, but 
with many cases. 

During the same period plague was reported present in tho interior 
of Argentina as follows: Province of Cordoba, 2 cases; Province of 
Entre Rios, 4 cases, 1 case at Crespo and t3 cases at Espinillo; Province 
of Pampa Central, 2 cases; Territory of Rio Negro, I case. It was 
stated that active measures of rat destruction were being carried out. 


CANADA 

CommunicahJe diseases—WeeJc ended Avgust 27, 1027. —The Cana¬ 
dian ministry of health reports cases of certain communicable diseases 
from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended August 27, 1927, 
as follows; 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

Now 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

.. . 

Saskatch¬ 

ewan 

Allx^rta 

Total 

Influenza . __ 

2 



1 




3 

Poliomyelitis. 




1 


; 


1 

Smallpox. 




15 

4 

I f) 

1 

26 

Typhoid fever. 

2 

1 

33 

36 


1 ^ 

3 

81 
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Commvnicahle diseases — Quebec—Weelc erided August 27^ 1927 .— 
The hureuii of health of the Provinee of Quebec, reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended August 27, 1927, 
as follows: 


Chu’ken pox. 
Diphtheritic 

Mo.jsU's_ 

SuarU't fpvoi 


Disease 

Cases 

Small. 

1 

TulK*rc*ulosi.s... 

32 

Tvphoui fever .. 

33 

\\ hoopi UK cough____ 

45 



Polioinijelitis — Alberta—British Columbia .—Poliomyelitis has been 
reported in Canada as follows: At Edmonton, Alberta, from the 
month of May to August 25, 1927, 11 cases with 1 death. No asso¬ 
ciation was shown to exist among these cases and no two cases 
occurred in the same family. In some cases the tyi)o of the disease 
was stated to have been severe and in some vei*y mild. In British 
Columbia, information dated August 24, 1927, shows 2 cases 
0 (‘curring at llossland, and at Trail an epidemic of the disease with 
13 cases and 2 deaths. 

Typhoid Jeoer — Montreal—January 2-S(ptemher 3, 1927 .—The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the cases of tj^phoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

1 

Deaths ' 

Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927..i 

3 

i 

1 1 

May 14, 1927. 

307 

ifi 

Jan. 1.'), 1927 . 

4 

3 1 

May 21,1927.i 

770 

20 

Jan 22i 1927. 

1 

2 1 

Mav 28^ 1927. ..J 

3.53 

38 

Jan 2»i 1927 . 

3 

i 

June 4, 1927.. 

239 

37 

Fch r>,'l927. 

1 

0 

June 11,1927. 

12 S 

30 

Feb 12. 1927. 

0 

0 

June 18i 1927. 

80 


Feb. 19,1927... 

1 

2 

June2.5i 1927„_... 

75 

23 

Feb 2(i, 1027.. 

1 

1 

July 2, 1927 . 

00 

21 

Mar 1927. 

9 

1 

July 9,1927. 

.52 

10 

Mar 12,1927 ... 

203 

4 

July 10, 1927.. 

39 

4 

Mar 19, 1927 .1 

3H3 

14 

July 2:1, 1927 . 

22 

0 

Mar 21), 1927. 

m 

22 

July .30, 1927.. 

23 

10 

Apr 2,1927. 

C49 

4H 

Aug. (), 1927. .. 

10 

5 

Apr 9,1927. 

380 

40 

.\UK Hi, 1927. 

20 

5 

Apr 19, 1927.- 

m 

38 

Aug 20, 1927. 

14 

4 

Apr. 23. 1927. 

125 

43 

Aug. 27, 1927. 

8 

3 

Apr 30, 1927.-_. 

105 

2.3 1 

Sept 3, 1027. 

27 


May 7,1927.. 

100 

1 






HAWAII 

Plague—KuTcuihaele—August 12, 1927 .—A fatal case of plague 
was reported, August 12, 1927, at Kukuihaele, island of Hawaii. 

JAPAN 

Dysentery — Tokyo, city and prefecture—Judy 17S0, 1927 .—During 
the two weeks ended July 30, 1927, dysentery was reported at 

Tokyo and In the prefecture as follows: Tokyo City—cases, 170 ; 
deaths, 09. Population, 1,995,567. Tokyo prefecture (outside 
city)— cases, 407; deaths, 164. Population, 2,489,577. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Plague—June 16-30^ 1927. —During the two weeks ended eTune 
30, 1927, 20 cases of plague with 19 deaths were reported in the 
island of Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed according 
to Provinces as follows: Ainbositra—1 case; Moramanga—3 cases: 
Tananarive—16 cases. The distribution according to type was; 
Bubonic, cases, 6; pneumonic, 12; septicemic, 2 cases. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Orange Free State—Juhj 17-23, 1927. —During the week 
ended July 23, 1927, three cases of plague, of which two cases were 
fatal, were reported in the Orange Free State, Union of South Africa. 
The cases occurred in natives and in one family, and followed the 
handling and eating of the flea-infested carcass of a meerkat. The 
occurrence was on a farm in the Edenburg district. 

Plague condition—Cape Prorince. —Conditions found to exist in 
the vicinity of the Vaarsche River, about 5 miles north of Van 
Rhyrisdorp, (-ape Province, indicate plague infection among the 
veld rodents. Two gerbillc carcasses were reported found, but not 
in a condition for bacteriological examination. 

Smallpox—Typhus fever. —Outbreaks of smallpox were reported in 
Flagstaff district, (^ape Province, and of typhus fever in three 
districts of the Cape Province and in one district (Vredefort) in 
the Orange Free State. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in tlie follow Ing tables must not be considered tw? comiilete or final as regards either 
the listvS of (ountnes incUnied or the figures for the purticuhir countries for which reports are given 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 16, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


riace 


China. 

Canton. 

Hong Kong. 
Shanghai. .. 

Swatow. 

India 

Bombay..,, 
('alcutta.... 
Madras 
Rangoon.... 
Japan- 

Yokohama.- 


Siam.. 


Date 


July 17-23_ 

_do . , . 

July 31-Aug 0. 
July 24-30.. 


July 17-23_ 

July 17-30 ... 

July 31-Aug. fi 
July 24-30 . 


July 3l-Aug 6. 



Bangkok.. 

On vessel. 



Remarks 


Imported 

In international .seltlcmont 
and From'h concession. 


To \ug. 10, 1927 C’ases, 2; 
dent Iks, 1 

July 17-23, 1927; Cases, 18; 
deaths. 12 

April 1 July 23, 1927 Cases, 
()00: deaths, 410. 

l^istru't 

Oil tanker War Mehtar, en 

rout© from \badnn, Persia, 
July 20. 1927. arrived .Vug 4, 
1927. at Salittghii, Egypt. 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Ircivicc, '.rncrican consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 16, 1927—Oontinued 


PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Ca.ses 

Deaths 

Remarks 

1 

Argentina. 




July 27-Aug. 2, 1927: Cases, 9. 

rrovmco— 




In the interior. 

(\)rdoba... 

Entro Rios - I 

Aug. 6. 

2 



Crespo _1 

July 27-Aug. 2..., 

1 


Mild. 

Espinillo .. 

_<lo-_ _ 

3 


Pampu Central— 

.do. 

2 



General Acha. 





Rio Negro Territory. 

Aug. 6.. 

1 



Hawaii 





Kukuihaele .— 

Aug 12.. 

1 

1 


India 





Bombay. 

July 17-23-. 

2 

2 


Madras Presidency.. 

July 10-16. 

62 

27 j 


Rangoon... 

July 24-30 . 

10 

0 ' 


Java 





Eu.st Java and Madura_ 

I .Tune 26-July 2- 

1 



Batavia-... 

July 17-23. 

4 

4 

Province, 

Madagascar.. 



JuiH* 16-30, 1927. Cast's, 20; 

Province— 




1 deaths, 19. 

Arnbositia. 

June 16-30. 

1 

1 

Bubonic 

Moraiuanga. 

_do. 

3 

3 

Bubonic, 2, septicemic, 1. 

Tanauuiivc . 

_.do. 

16 

15 

Bubonic, eases, 3; dcath.s, 2; 





pneumonic, 12, .septuvmic, 1. 

Siam. 




Apr 1-J Illy 23, 1927 Cases, 10; 
deaths, 7. 

Union of Houth Africa* 




Orange Free State-- 





Kdenburg District. 

July 17-23. 

3 

2 

Natives; on farm. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria- 

Oran. 

Bnynl: 

Kio do Janeiro. 
Cunadn 

Alborta.. 

Manitoba. 

Ontario. 

Quebec. 

.Saskatchowaii- 
Kegina ... 

China 

I long Kong... 
Mnnehurm - 

Dairen_ 

Tientsm. 


Aug. 1“10. 
July 24'30. 



.1 lino 27-.Tuly 3_ 

July 24-30 _ 


EgM)t 

Cniio. 

Fnmei* 

Lille_ 

Great Britain 

England iinri Wales-.. 
Biiiningham. . ... 
1/Oods.. 

India* 

Bombay.. 

Caleulta.... 

Karachi .. 

Rangoon. 

Japan* 

Nagjisaki.. 

Java* 

Batavia .. ... . _ 

Ease Java and Madura 

Polainl... 

Portugal. 

Lisbon. 

bioin. 


Bangkok.. 

Union of South Africa: 
Cap© Province. 


Apr 2-8-. 

July 24-30... 

Aug. 14-20.. 

.. .-do... 

.do. 

.Tulv 17 23.. 

July 17-30_ 

July 3J-Au»?. 0_ 

Jul> 24-30. 

Aug. 1-7. 

July 17-23 _ 

Juno 26'July «_ 

July 3-9,. 

July 24-Aug. C_ 


July 17-23. 
.do_ 



In mission hospital* 


Cases, 103. 


July 17-23, 1927: Cases, 14; 

deaths, 4. 

Apr. 1-July 23,1927: Cfises, 168; 

deaths, 40. 

Outbreaks. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—ContlinifHl 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 16, 1927'~Continu€(i 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algcria* 

Oran_ 

Aug 1-10 .1 

1 



China 

JIarbjn _ 

.1 1 It > 2,5-31 1 

3 



Palest me___ 




June 14-27, 1927 1 ease. June 
28-Aug. 8, 1927. Cases, 12. 
July 3-9, 1927 Cases, 83; 
deaths, 2. 

Outbreaks in 3 districts 
Outbreak in Vredevort dis¬ 
trict 

Poland.. 




Union of South Africa 

CaiK‘ f’rovinei*.. 

July 17-23 .! 



Orange Free State.. 

_do..I 





[ 



YELLOW FEVER 


t>t. Louis. 


Keported Aug 21. 


1 i Eurorn'Jin. 


Reports Received from June 25 to September 9, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


I’Jaco 


Date 


(’ases 


Poallis 


Kemarks 


China 

Amoy.. 

Canton.. 

KullUlRSU.. 

SLuiugiiai. 

Do. 

Swatow... 

India. 

Bomhay. 

(’alfutta.-. 

Karuflu_ 

Madras. 

Kan goon. _ 

India, French settlements m 

Indo-t;hirui (Froiich). 

Annarn.. 

('am bodge__ 

('ochm-C'hinii.. 

Saigon. 

Tonkin.. 

Iraq. 

Basra. 

Persia- 

Abadan... 

Mohammerah. 

Nassori. 

3’hilippine Islands* 

Manila... 

Bulacan Province. 

Leyti) Province— 

Barugo. 

(^arl^ra. 

Palo. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 

On vessel: 

Steamship Adrastus. 


May 22“July23... 
May 1-July l(). . 

June 21. . 

June 19 25. 

Reported Aug 19 
May 15-July 23- 

Apr 17-July 9_ 

May8-Jul> 16--- 

.do.. 

May 29~June 4. „ 
June I9-Jiily30 . 
May H July 10, - 
Mur. 30-June 30. . 
Apr 1-July 10.... 

.do. 

_do. 

. do_ 

June 4-July 14..- 
Apr 1-June30.— 


1 

12 

1 

2 


«6 


14 
516 

213 

16 

15 


1,467 

2:15 

1,354 

9 

8,0S9 


Reported July 25- 9 


July 19-31. 

_do- 

_do- 


July 17-23. 

June 7-July 8.. 

June 29. 

June 23.. 

May 18.. 

May 1-July 16. 
.do. 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 


39 


Reported Aug, 6— 1 


1 


12 


5 

324 

1 

108 

12 

8 


4 


166 

61 

10 


2 

1 

1 

12 

1 


Present. 

Cases, 89,569; deaths, 62,631. 


Cases, 11,145. 


Final diagnosis not received. 
Cases, 208, deaths, 118. 


At Yokohama, Japan. 



1 Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 9, 1927—Continued 


PLAGUE 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths Remark.s 

Argentina. 

Jan. 1*-Jimo30. 


. Cases* 71; deaths, 44. 

" Buenos Aires. 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

4 

3 

Cordoba.. 

Jan. 11-Mar 23...' 

50 

29 

Corrientes.— 

June 1. 

1 

1 

Kntre Uios. 

Mai. 20-Aug. J_ 

3 

1 

vSanta Fe. 

Apr 21i-May 16... 

4 

3 

Territory— 




Chaco— 




Barranquoras. 

May 29 _ 

2 

2 


J tine 2.'> __ 

3 

2 

Parana. 

Reported July 6 .. 

2 


Citv- 




Merou... 

Reported July 14.. 


. Present. 

Rosario .. 

May 7 .. 

1 

1 1 

Santa Fe. 

Mav 16. 

4 

2 1 

Azores 



1 

Ribeira Grande. .. 

June 12"lk . ... 


...i 9 miles from ^lort. 

St. Michaels islaiKl-. .. 

May ir>-Jiily 30... 

3 


Biitish EuvSt Africa. 



i 

Kenya . 

Apr 24-July 2 .... 

60 

14 i 

Nairobi. 

May 22-2S. 

6 


TI’anganvikH.. 

Mar 29“Mav 28., 


37 , 

Uganda... 

Jon 1-Fcb 28- 

138 

121 

Do. 

Mar 27-June 18... 

366 

300 ! 

Canary Islands 



1 

Uagunu district - 



' 

'I'eiina. 

June 17. 

1 

.1 

Ceylon 



j 

Colombo. 

May l-July 2. 

17 

11 ’ Plague rats, 4. 

China 




Amoy. 

July 3-23. 


. Pre.sont In surrounding coun- 




! try. 

Ecuador 




Guayaquil . 

June l-July 31. 


. Rats taken, 48,290, found in* 




i fccted, 34. * 

Egypt. 

May l-July 8. 


. 1 Ciuses. 7; deaths, 2. 

Alexandria. 

June 4-10.. 

1 


Bibii. 

. .do . 

1 

__' At Nana. 

Bom-Souef. ... 

June 4-July 13_ 

5 

2 

Dakhalia. 

June 24-July 9_ 

0 

1 

Mima. 

Aug K-9-- . 

4 


Toit Said.. 

June 21-July 21--. 

4 

1 1 

Tania district.. . 

June 4 10 _ . 

1 


Greece .. .. . . 

May l-June 30_ 

4 

i 

.Athens ... . 

Juno 1-Aug 0_ 

2 

_ . ‘ Including Piraeus. 

Mytilene... 

Aug \) .. 

1 


Palms ... 

May 30 Aug 6. . ' 

6 , 

1 

Hawaii Territory. 




Ilamakua .. 

July If) . 

... 

.. 1 plague rodent. 

lloiKikaa.... 

May 17-23. . .1 


2 

Puauilo .... 

July 26-Aug 1- 


4 

India.... 

Apr. 17-July 9 .... 


.. Cases, 21,7{K>, deaths, 8,253. 

Bom buy... 

May 8-July 16... 

78 

65 

Madras ... 

May J-July 16_ 

205 

95 

RaiiROuii ... 

May 8-July 23... 

38 

35 

Tndo-China (French)... 

Apr. 1-Jiily 10 ... 

32 


Kwivng-Chow-Wan . 

May 21-July 10,..! 

6S 


Baghdad. ... .. 

Apr, 8-May 28.... 

12 

1 

Java 




Batavia.... 

May l-July 16-- . 

178 

179 Province. 

East lava and Miidura_ 

May 22-June 18... 

23 

23 

Pasoerocaii Residency. 

May 9. .. 


.. Outbreak reported at Nagdi- 

Surabaya _..T,. 

Aiir. 17-May 7_ 

”” 24 

24 wono 

Madagascar.. 



. Mar. 16-Apr 30, 1927. Cases, 

Province— 



256; deaths, 135. 

Anibositra . 

Mar. 16-June 15... 

73 

67 

Antisrabe.. 

Mar, 16-May 15.. 

8 

8 

Miarinarivo (Itasy). 

Mar 16-May 31-.. 

45 

45 

Moramanga.. 

May 16-Junp 15... 

20 

19 

Tananarive. 

Mar. 16-May 31... 

196 

170 

Tananarive Town. .. 

.do. 

22 

20 

Nigeria. 

Mar. 1-May 31_ 

228 

177 
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CHOLERA, PLAOUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—C< )n tin iiwl 


Reports Received from June 25 to September 9, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE—Ton tinneci 


Place 


Peru. 

DepartiMonts — 

leu...__ 

Lanibnye(iue. 

l.ibertad__ 

Lima. 

Lima City. 

SVno^'nl... 

B.'ua .. 

('ayor Fionlier _ 

l>nkar__ 

l-'ai el . 

(iuindel.. 

A1' Hour. 

Meviina.. 

i'oiit . 

Kulisfjuo. 

'I hies district. 

Tiv.iuiiiim* . 

Siam . 

Bangkok. 

Syria 

Beirut. 

Tunusia . 

Tumt>. 

Tiirko). 

C’oiKslantinoplo. 

Union of South Africa 
Uape i’roviricc-' 

Muraislnirg district 
Un\tssel. . 

•' Stcam.ship AvorolT. 

Slcamship Bunsholm., 


Date 


Apr -May 31. 


-I 


Aiir 1-30 - _ 

:_<lo.. 

i Apr. L May 31.. 

.... do... 

I Apr 1-30 . 

Mas 


flay 23-.hily 17. 


_ June 2-July 31. . 
.1 July 4 31 ... . 

.1 June 20-July 30-. 

.1 July fi . .. 

.1 June 20-20_ 

J July 0-10. 

J June 13-m _ 

_j July 4- 10. 

. May 23-Jul> 30.. 

.1 . do . 

J June 2-July 17 
.j Apr 1 June 23 . 
.i May ti-June 11... 

June 11-JuIv 10.. 
Apr 21->ub 10-. 
,1 July 2&-Aug 1... 

J May 13-19. 


Cases 


45 

126 

hO 

17 

11 

28 

2 

B)3 

27 

50 


3 

i44 

1 


Deaths 


I 


117 

0 

32 


Remarks 


Cases, 22, deaths, 8. 


('ases, 442, deaths, 259. 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 


i May 1-14 
! July 10-16. 

; June 24-30. 

j Aug. 5- 


2 2 Native. 

3 . On NorwegUm vessel at Gavle, 

125 miles north of Stockholm. 

1 . On OnKJk war ship at port of 

\thens. 

3 . At (lefle, Sweden, from Ru« 

fisque, Senegal. 

I 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria... 

Apr. 21-Julv 10_ 



Algiers.... 

May 11-Jiino 30... 

8 


Oran . 

May 21-July 31.-. 

38 


Arabia. 




Aden. 

July 17-Aug 1_ 

o 

1 

Brazil 




Rio dt» Janeiro. 

May 22-July 29... 

7 

8 

British Kasl Afriesv 




Kenya.. 

,4pr. 24-May 14... 

7 

14 

Tanganyika . 

Pviur 29-June 18... 

2 

22 

Zamibar.... 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

19 

7 

British South Africa 




Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 30-July 23 ... 

106 

2 

Canada. 

Juui! 5- Aug. 20_ 



Alberta_-_..... 

June 12-Aug 30... 



F'nlpary.... 

_do-.-.. 

9 


British (''ohimbia— 





May 23-29 . _ 

2 


Manltolia_ ___ 

June 5-Aug 20_ 



Winnipeg. 

Juno 12"Aug 27... 

17 


Ontario.. . 

Juno 5-Aug 20.-- 



Ottawa _ - - - 

Jiine 12-Sepl 2_ 

ioo' 


Sarnia__ . 

Aug. 7-13. .. 

1 


Toronto. . 

June 19-July 23.. 

0 


Quebec... 

June 19-Aug. 20... 

14 


Saskatchewan 

June 12-Aug 20... 



Moo.se Jaw 1 

.\ug, 14-20. 

5 


Kegina_ _1 

July 17-Aug. 6_ 

3 


Cp.ylon 

May 1-7_ 



China. 1 




Amoy__ 

May 8-28--. 

1 


Do 

July 3-16. 



Antuug____ _ _ _ ' 

July 4-31.- 

3 


rhftpfnn 

Ma\ 8-14. 



Foochow . 

May 8-Jnly 16— 




Cases, 04S. 


("ascs, 308. 
Cases, 02. 


Cases, 25. 
Cases, 162. 


Cases, 52. 


Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 


I’n‘st*nt in surrounding conn* 

try. 


Present, 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYP-HUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 9, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

China—Continued 




Honj? Kong__ 

May 8-.Tuly 9. 

17 

16 

Manchima— 




Anshan._ __ 

Muy 

1 


Changchun_ 

May 15“July 30_ 

8 


Dairen.. 

May 2-3 uno 26_ 

9 

5 

Fiishiin 

Mayl6-July30.-- 

10 


Harbin ... 

.lune 13-July 10-.. 

4 


Kdi-Ynan 

July 3-9___ 

2 


Mukden___ 

May 22-July 30_ 

6 


Peusiliu __ 

July 3-9 _ . 

1 



May 8-July 9_ 

3 


Tientsin.,___ 

May H-July 10_ 

17 


Chosen... 

Feb. l-MaV31.— 



Chinnampo __ 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

•1 


Fusari-. *... 

Apr 1-30 . 

1 


Oonsan... . 

Mav 1-31. 

1 


Reishin __ 

Apr 1-30 . _ 

1 


Curacao.. .. . 

May 29-June 4_ 

1 


Ecuador 



Guayaquil... 

June 1-30__ 

2 


Egypt--, -.. 

Mav 7-July 29_ 



Alexandria.. 

May 21-Juhe 17.„ 

4 

1 

Cairo... 

Jan 22-Apr. 15_ 

12 

3 

France __. _ 

Apr 1-June 30_ 



Pan.s . 

May 21-June :i0 — 

li 

2 

Gold C'oast. 

Mar. 1-May 31.... 

33 

7 

Great Britain* 




England and Wales _ 

Mav22-Aug. 13.„ 



'Bradford__ 

May 29-June 11..- 

2 


Cardiff__ 

Juno 19-July 2_ 

4 


I./eeds__ 

July 17-30 _ 

2 


Liverpool__ 

_do.. 

1 


I^ondon.. 

May 15-Junc 18... 

2 


Newcastle on Tyne. 

June 12-Aug. 13—. 

5 


Sheffield. 

June 12-Aug. 0_ 

25 


ScotJand— 



Dundee... 

May 2&-July 2_ 

5 


Gieece ____ . 

Juno 1-30_... 

14 


Salonikl.. 

July 12-18. 


1 

Guatemala: 




Guatemala City.. 

June 1 30.. 


0 

Guinea (French). 

J uiie 4-10. 

0 


India.. 

Apr. 17-July 9... . 



Bombay. 

May 28“July 16... 

182 

\2\ 

CalcuIlH . 

May 8-Jaly 10_ 

343 

\ 261 

Karachi. 

May 15-July 16... 

0 

5 

Madras. 

May 22-July 30... 

18 

6 

Rangoon. 

May 8-Jiily 23_ 

156 

46 

India, French Settlements in_ 

Mar. 20-June 18... 

174 

111 

Indo-China (French). 

Mar, 21-July 20. .. 



Saigon... . 

May 14-20. 

1 

1 

Iraq* 




Baghdad. 

Apr. 10-16. 

2 


Basra. 

Apr. l0“July 16— 

2 

1 

Italy. 

Aj)r. 10-May 21... 

13 


Jamaica...... 

May 2^July 30. _. 

24 


Japan.... 

Apr. 3-Mav 7. 



Nagasaki City... 

Juno 20-3uly 31... 

24 

6 

Taiwan Island.. 

May 21-31_ 

1 


Java. 




Batavia. 

May 22-July 16... 

2 


East Java and Madura. 

Apr. 24-30. 

1 


Latvia . 

Apr, 1-30. 

1 


Me.xico ... 

Mar. 1-31. 



Durango. 

June 1-30. 


1 

I-a Oroya. 

Apr. 1-3 une 30_ 



Montcrev. 

July 1-31. 

6 

4 

San Luis Potosi. 

May 2^Aug. 13.. _ 


11 

Tampico. 

June 1-July 31- 

1 

2 

Torreon. 

Aug. 7-13_ 


1 

Morocco . 

Apr. 1-Junc 30_ 

154 


Netherlands India: 



Borneo— 




Holoe Soengoi. 

Anr 21. . 



Pasir Residency. 

AhrSO-Mavfi . 1 .. 1 


Bamannda Itesidency.j 

May 21-27.1. 

.......J 



Kemarkd 


Cases, 451; deaths, 195. 

Alastrim. 

Cases, 21; deaths, 3. 
Cases, 178. 

Cases, 2,488. 


Cases, 60,217, deaths, 15,701. 


Cases, 314. 


Reported as alastrim. 
Cases, 10. 


Deaths, 162. 
Present. 


J Plpldoinic in two localities. 

• Kpidemic outbreak. 

* Do 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—firtiitinvie'l 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 9, 1927—Ooiitiiiueil 

SMA LI.POX—Oontlnuoil 


Plnt'o 


Nigeria. 

Persia 

Tohonin._ 

Polfiivl .. 

I’ortuga] 

Lisiioii-. 

Senegal 

Mo'Iina-- 

Siam ... ... 

Hungkoi 

Spain 

Valencia. . 

Straits Scitlenients.. 

Sinpapore .— 

Sinn a Ira 

Meian ... 

SwitM'rlnnd. 

Pome. 

Tunisia. 

'rums. ... . 

rnion of Soiitr \frica 
Cape ProviTii'e — 

Elliott district _ 

ldut.\ wa district- . 
Kalunga distrift.— 
Trans Mini— 

Barberton distiicf- 
Venezuela 

Meracnibo... 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mar. 1-May 3J_... 

2,077 

513 

Feb. 21-.Apr. 20_ 



Apr 19-Jiily2. 

14 

1 

Ma> 29-Julv 23... 

14 

1 

Jul.v 4-10. 

7 


Mav 1 Julv 16. 



Mav j5-hily 16 _ 

U 

4 

Atav 29-June 4_ 

2 


June 12 18.--. 



Apr 1-May 28. . 

4 

2 , 

Juno 5 11... 

2 

I J 

June 2(5-July 2_ 

1 

‘.i 

Api.J-JunelO 



June 1-10. 

1 

.i 

May ll-Juiie 10 


i .1 

! 

July 3 9. 

_ 

1 

May M-JunclO... 



M ay 1-7. 



Julv 12-18. 


1 1 





Remaiks 


J C\ases, 103, deaths, 22 


Cases, 3. 


Cases, 10. 


Po 

Do. 


Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


I 


Algeria . 

Mgiers. 

Oran . 

Bulgaria . 

Sofia . 

Clule- 

AnU»fagasta— 

Comepcion_ 

La Caiera.--.- 

Ligua. 

Puerto Montt.. 
Santiago - 

Tuleahuano_ 

Valparaiso. .. 
Chinn. 

Manchuria— 

Mukden. 

Tientsin . 

(’hoson. 

f'hoinulpo .... 

(Icusan . 

Seoul. 

Czechoslovakia_ 

Egypt. 

Alexamlria. 

'"airo. 

Ksvv?nia. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Irish Free State. 
(\)rk County... 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City... 
San Luis I’otosi 
Morocco.. 


Apr 21-July20.--I. 

Maj 11 July 31. J 20 

May 21-Julv 31. j 32 

Mar I-Juno 20. 

June4-\iig 5. 2 

Anr. ia-May31„. 1 

May 2'»’-June 4_'. 

Apr 1G-Ma>31.. 1 

i^lar 16-31. 2 

Apr 16“May 31... 1 

_do. 6 

Jul.v 10-16.. 

Apr 16-Aug 6_ 4 


Mav 2y-Ju«e 4_ 

July 10-16. 

Feb l-Ma>3l.... 

Ma.v 1-June30_ 

_do.... 

Apr 1-June 30_ 

.do . 

May 2S-Julj 29... 

Maj 21-Aug 5_ 

Jan. 15-Apr 22— 

Apr. 1-30. 

June 1-30. 

.do. 


1 

1 


15 

2 

30 


13 

30 


2 


Apr, 24-30. 1 


July 3-9. 1 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 17 

F'eb. 1-Juno 30_ 303 

Feb. 1-Mai. 31. 


May 2U-Aug.6.... 2fl 

July 31-Aug. fi. 

Apr. 1-July 10. 815 



Cases, 399, deaths, 39. 


Ctisw', 206, deaths, 18, 


Casei, 512; deaths, 42. 

Otiscs 

Cases', 120, deaths, 18, 
Case, 1. 


In urban district. 


Deaths, 88. 

Including municipalities in 
Federal District. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 9, 1927—Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—C’outinucd 


Place 

Date 

Ca.ses 

Deaths 

Remarks 


May 24-Jtinp fi 



Cases, 3. 

Haifa. 

May 24-Aug. 8. 
Aug. 2-8. 

() 


JofTii.. 

1 




June 28-July 4- 

May 17-'23_ 

1 



Mahnaim . 

1 

1 


In Bafad distiict. 

Nfizanth .... 

July 1^25. 


Rafad.. 

May 17-Aug. 8 ... 

Apr 1-JlO . 

8 



Peru 

Aroquipn.- _ 


1 


Polar (1. ..-. 

Apr ia-July25. 

May 2t>-June 4_ 

Apr 3>Juue25_ 

Apr 22-July 20__- 

976 

08 


Portu»?al. 

1 


Uumanin .-. 

923 

61 


Tuirsiti .. 


Cases, 158. 

Tunis .-. 

July 5-11. 

1 


Turkey. 

Constantinople.-. 

May 13-19. 

2 


Union of South Africa _ 

Apr 1-30.. 


(’ases, 55; deaths, 8, native. 

In Europeans, cases, 2 
Outbreaks 

C’apo Province.... 1 

Alban> clKslrict. 

Apr 1-July9„ ... 
June 5-11. 

42 

5 

East London ... 

May 22-28. 

.... 


1)0. 

Cilen Grey district . 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Kcntani district. 

Juno 20-July 2_ 



Do 

Qiirribu district . 

Vinzimkulu district . 

Natal . 

linpendhlo district. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal.. 

May 1-7- . 



Do. 

June 26-/’uly 2.. . 

Apr 1-July 9. 

June 5-11.. 

7 

3 

Do. 

Do 

Apr. 1-May 28— 
Apr. 1-30. 

5 





Johannesburg. 

Y ugoslavta___ 

July .'^-16. 

18 

5 


May 1-July 31_ 


Cases, 16, deaths, 4. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Dahomey (West Afriea)’ 





Porto Novo.- . 

Julyl.... . 

1 

1 

In Syrian worn xn 

Gold (’oast. 

Apr 1-May 31.. . 

4.5 ! 

20 


Liberia 





Monrovia. 

May 29-July 

4 

5 


Senegal . . . 

1 May 27-July 31... 



Cases, 6 , deaths, 2. 

Dakar . . 

July 9_ 

1 


[>o .. 

Aug. 8 . 

2 

2 


M’Bour... . 

May 27~Jime 19.-. 

.5 

5 


Ouakani , _ 

June 2-Aug 8 _ 

2 

1 


Thies __ 

July 10 . 

1 

1 

In European. 

TIvaoiiane . 

1 

May 27-JuDe 8 _ 

6 

5 


X 
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MOSQUITO CONTROL BY AIRPLANE 

MfiMORANDUM ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF PARIS GREEN BY AIRPLANE IN THR 

CONTROL OF ANOPHELES PRODUCTION IN UNCLEARED POND NEAR BAMBERG* 

S. Cm SEPTEMBER 8. 1927 

Owing to the tremendous and rapid development of hydroeleotric 
power and the consequent impounding of water in the South, it has 
been necessary for the various State boards of health and the malari- 
ologists of the United States Public Health Service to give serious 
attention to the possibility of the use of the airplane in controlling 
Anopheles production in these areas. 

Experience at Quantico, Va./ had shown that a mixture of Paris 
green and powdered soapstone, when applied from an airplane flying 
over dense vegetation, penetrated the vegetation and reached the 
surface of the water in doses lethal to anopheline larv®. 

The South Carolina State Board of Health was anxious to have a 
practical demonstration of the effectiveness of thi^ procedure and 
offered, for experimental purposes, a heavily overgrown pond near 
Bamberg, in which dense vegetation, both bushes and trees, shaded 
almost all of the water surface, flotage was heavy, and the production 
of Anopheles quadrimnculatus was large. 

At the request of the Public Health Service and the South Carolina 
State Board of Health, the Navy Department lent an airplane with 
Maiiiie Corps fliers. 

An abandoned field near the pond was cleared by the citizens of 
Bamberg for use in landing and loading. 

The plane, a Ford transport monoplane, was sent from Anacostia 
to Quantico, where there was installed a plain metal hopper with a 
sliding valve opening into a venturi tube below the fuselage. The 
plane was then flown to Bamberg ready for the demonstration. 

The day before the flight the undersigned traversed those portions 
of the pond where brush was most dense, making hundreds of dip¬ 
pings among the flotage, searching for Anopheles larvae. Larvse 
averaged five per dip. Eleven out of every thirteen dips secured 
larvfiB. 

On September 8, at 11 a. m., 500 pounds of Paris green, with an 
equal quantity of soapstone, was distributed by the plane over the 
500 acres of pond, the plane making two trips with a 500-pound load 
per trip. The plane flew about 50 feet above the tops of the trees; 

1 Public Health Reports, Feb. 18,1W7. (Reprint No. UiO.) 
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the breeze was very light, the day being nearly calm and clear and 
bright. The total time of the flight, including landing and reload¬ 
ing, was 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

The plane made successive trips across the pond and up and down 
the pond, gridironing the area with paths approximately an eighth 
of a mile apart. There seemed to be a fairly even distribution of 
the dust over the 500 acres of pond. 

Immediately prior to the flight a number of visitors entered the pond 
with dippers and assured themselves of the heavy mosquito breeding. 
Two hours after the commencement of the flight these visitors reen¬ 
tered the pond and dipped for larvse in order to observe the earliest 
effects. In the small clear areas no live larvse at all were found and 
many dead ones were picked up. Where trees and bushes covered 
the water all full-grown larva were dead, but some first-stage larvse 
were still alive. 

On September 9, 22 hours after the dusting flight, the writers went 
into the pond where the vegetation was densest and the flotage 
heaviest. Two boats were used, winding about over approximately 
12 acres near the lower end of the pond, with the following results: 

In all types of flotage 703 dips wore made, and there were found 
three living Anopheles larvae (two first stage and one early second 
stage), 84 dead Anopheles larvae, and six living pupse. 

J. A. Le riiiNCE, 

Senior Sanitary Engineery United States Public Health Service, 

A. E, Legare, 

State Sanitary EngineeVy South Carolina. 

Norman T. McLean, 

Captainy Medical Corps, United States Navy. 

T. H. D. Griffitts, 

Epidemiologisty United States Public Health Service. 

L. L. Williams, Jr., 

Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 

S. S. Cook, 

Lieutenant Commander, Medical Corps, United States Navy. 


VOLUNTARY REPORTING OF CANCER AIDS MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS CANCER STUDIES 

Prompted by the fact that the State of Massachusetts had the 
highest rate of all the States for cancer in 1925, the State legislature, 
by resolution, in 1926, directed the State department of public health 
to investigate the cancer situation, not only with respect to the facili¬ 
ties for the institutional care of advanced cases, but also with refer¬ 
ence to the incidence of the disease in the State. Preliminary 
findings were announced, funds for further investigation have been 
appropriated, a cancer hospital for patients in all stages of the disease, 
operated by the State, was fonnaJly opened at Norfolk, Mass., on 
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June 21, 1927, and the cancer program of the State department of 
public health is well under way. 

The cancer hospital at Norfolk is the nucleus of a state-wide 
group of affiliated cancer clinics which are being organized in estab¬ 
lished hospitals throughout the State wherever professional and 
material resources are sufficient to maintain them. It is upon these 
State cancer clinics that will rest chiefly the measures directed toward 
early recognition and prompt and effective treatment of the disease 
in the State. From these clinics accurate information for both the 
public and the physician will be given out in every community in 
the State, and this information will be supplemented by the State 
department of public health through proper channels of publicity. 

With regard to the study of the incidence of cancer, little was 
known regarding the prevalence of cancer morbidity in the com¬ 
munity at large, and the need for such information was felt at once. 
The mortality figures and hospital records for cancer are available, 
but the number recovering from the disease is unknown. The 
question then arose as to whether cancer should be made reportable 
with the communicable diseases, and, for reasons presented below, 
was decided negatively. The matter was presented to the Newton 
Medical Club in the fall of 1926, together with an outline of the 
studios being undertaken by the State department of public health, 
and it was voted that the physicians should voluntarily report cancer 
cases to the local board of health. Newton, Mass., thus became the 
first city in the United States to report cancer. 

In a recent communication to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association,* Dr. Francis George Curtis, chairman of the board of 
health of Newton, and Dr. George H. Bigelow, State commissioner of 
public health of Massachusetts, had the following to say regarding 
the development of this part of the cancer investigation and the 
report form used by the physicians of Newton: 

In oiitliniiig the cancer program of the Massachu»utts Department of Public 
Health the need for cancer morbidity statistics was at once apparent. While 
mortality figures and hosj^ital records for this disease are available and have 
been freely studied, little is known regarding cancer morbidity in the community 
at large. Those who die of cancer can be enumerated, but the numbers who 
recover from this disease are largely estimated. In an effort to determine the 
extent of the disease in Massachusetts various mathematical compilations were 
made, but those are all theoretical and may not even approximate the truth. 
(Cancer in Massachusetts, Boston M. & S. J. 194:388 (March 4) 1926.) 

To offset this lack of knowledge, it has been suggested that cancer be made a 
reportable disease. In Massachusetts at least, this would be a distinct innova¬ 
tion, since at present all reportable diseases are communicable. As this list 
numbers 38, one ‘should think well before making it more formidable. Again, 
much complaint is heard‘ttegarding the inadequacy of present reporting. This 
would 1 hardly be reduced by further burdening the physicians, particularly 

J, A.' M. A., Sept, a, 1927, pp. 809,810. 
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with a disease the reports of which would be used primarily for statistical pur^ 
poses. One factor in the accuracy and adequacy of reporting is the concreteness 
of the clinical entity—the less defined the more inadequate. This is one reason 
why our measles morbidity is probably more accurate than our influenza morbid¬ 
ity, for example. Thus, if universal cancer reporting were at all accurate, it 
would in general be so late as to be little more than a brief anticipation of the 
death returns; or, if early and unless adequate diagnostic resources were liberally 
available and liberally used, it would be little more than a recording of early 
cancer symptoms. Neither of these conditions would advance appreciably 
our knowledge of the incidence of the disease or of the proportion of cured eases. 
Thus we have opposed general reporting of cancer for the present. 

However, when the physicians of a given community are willing to report 
voluntarily in an effort to determine the practicability and value of such a pro¬ 
cedure it is quite another matter. This has happened in Newton. The whole 
matter was presented to the Newton Medical (>Iub last fall, and tlie value of an 
experimantal morbidity reporting area to the studies of cancer being conducted 
by the State dei)artment of public health was outlined. It was voted to report 
cancer cases to th(' local board of health, and the president of the club was author¬ 
ized to api)oint a committee 1o direct this work, of which the chairman of the 
board was made chairman. Another committee was appointed to organize a 
cancer clinic in the Newton Hospital in order that diagnostic and treatment 
facilities might be more generally available. This has been done. The accom¬ 
panying report form wa.s adopted: 


CANCER MOBBiniTY REPORT FORM 


Namo. Sex. Age. 

Address. 

I’lviJ condition . 

Type of di‘.casc.. ... 

Location of clisoasp.....— 

Date of first symptom..-...... 

Character of first symptom. Pain, lump, nbnormal discharge. 

Date of first consult ing physician .... 

lia.s any member of patient’s family had <‘ancei ... 

llelatiouhliip ....... 

Elaa patient ever been in close association with a cancer patient. 

Injury at site of canrer... 

Oiwration foi cancer—what... 

Oficration other than for cancer—what......... 

Docs patient use alcohol... 

Does patient smoko (ph>e, cigar, cigarette)—chew ... 

Docs patient have periodic craving for anusoal articles of food. 

What. 1 . 

Does patient cat little or much salt.-...... 

What foods does the patient never eat. 

Is patient constipated...-. 

Has patient suffered from chronic disea.se.. What.. How long. 

IntervaJ between first symptoms amitreatment. Xray. Radium. 

Housing.-...-. Economic status.. 

Number of physicians consulted. Nunil)er of irregular practitioners consulted. 

Possible precancerous condition at site of disease (mole, wort loukoplakfa, ulcer, uterine tear, chronic 
tirttatloQ from teeth, from corsets, other known chronic irritation .. 


(Physician's signature) 
(Addresi^ 

(Telephone ziiimbei) 
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In the first seven months of morbidity reporting, 30 cancer cases in residents 
and 12 cases in nonresidents were reported to the local board of health. During 
this period there were 29 deaths from cancer among residents, of whom only 5 
had been reported, a ratio of 1 to 6. If the same ratio applies to the cancer 
oases as to the cancer deaths, there were in Newton during this period about 
176 cases. This figure is fairly close to the one obtained when an attempt was 
made to estimate the number of living patients from the cancer mortality records. 

It is realized that the response of the Newton physicians has not been as com¬ 
plete as might be desired, but the present indications point to an improvement 
in this respect. As Newton is the first city in the United States to report its 
cancer cases, this statement seems advisable, as it indicates a method wliich 
might be used in other selected communities to add materially to our knowledge 
of this pressing problem. Also appreciation should be expressed of the fact that 
busy practitioners of a community are willing to take on this added obligation. 


THE RATIO OF THE SEXES 


Based on the accumulated records for the eight years 1917-1924, 
published by the Bureau of the Census in its Birth, Stillbirth, and 
Infant Mortality Statistics, the ratio of male to female births in the 
United States birth registration area is 1.06, or 106 boys born for 
each 100 girls. The ratio is shown to vary according to the age of 
the mother, being 1.23 for very young mothers—that is, those under 
15 years of age—and 1.055 for mothers 35 to 54 years of age. There 
are also certain differences in the sex ratio between legitimate and 
illegitimate children. The ratio m the UTiited States bii*th registra¬ 
tion area for the eight-year period, according to the age of the mother, 
is as follows: 


. _ Scxmtio 

Age of mother: (Male to female) 

Under 15 yeans_ 1. 229 

15 to 34 years___ 1. 0(50 

36 to 54 years___ 1. 055 

All ages....1.059 


Standard 

error 

± 0 . 0200 
ifc .0005 
± .0010 
± .0004 


Commenting on the change in the sex ratio as found among the adult 
population, the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. for July, 1927, states: 


The ratio of the sexes in the actual population may be expected to differ from 
the ratio at birth. This is because of the operation of two forces, the first being 
differential mortality of the two sexes, and, second, differential immigration. 
The death rate is always heavier among males, and this has the effect of bringing 
down the initial excess of males perceptibly. Immigration, on the other hand, 
brings in a considerable excess of males over females, and the effect of this factor 
is to help to restore the initial disparity between the sexes. In the United States 
the ratio of males to females in the actual white population is 1.040, as contrasted 
with 1.060 at birth. In a stationary American population—that is, one in which 
immigration would be eliminated and in which the birth rate and death rate were 
balanced—the ratio of males to females would be 1.013. In other words, the effect 
of the higher male.i^ortality would be very nearly to strike a balance between the 
two sexes. 
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The following table is giyen, comparing the sex ratio in the white 
population of the United States, 1.040, with the ratios for other 
countries:' 

Sex ratio of 'population in several countries 


Counti y 

Males per 
too femtUes 

Country 

Males per 
100 females 

Great Britain... 

98.fi 

94.0 

94 fi 
95.3 

95 3 
96.6 
96.9 

97.2 
97 2 
97 7 
97 9 

98.2 

98.3 


fia4 

eao 

100.5 

101.5 
102.0 
104.1 

104.5 
108.0 
106.0 
111.0 
113.0 
117.fi 
12,-). 0 

Norway____ 

Italy_-_-_ 

nemnark. 

Poland _ - _ 

Sweden.--... 


Spain... 

Japtui -__ __ 

Anstria. 

India . 

Germany. 

Bulgaria _ ____ 

European Russia. 

Serbia ^ 

Bwhecrland... 

Siberia___ _ 

Ilungmy... 

Caucasus___ 

France... 

Korea__‘_ 

Holland... 

Asiaf.u* Rii.tKin 

Ireland.... 

China. __ .. . 




The Statistical Bulletin comments: 

In the Eurojjcan countries the sex ratios arc almost all below a hundred, which 
means that there is an excess of females over males. These figures arc largely 
the result of the heavy migration of males and, secondarily, the higher mortality 
among males. In the Asiatic? and in some of the less advanced European coun¬ 
tries, the ratios are very heavily in favor of males. In China, for example, the 
figure is 125 males for 100 females. Undoubtedly this is an exaggerated picture, 
because there is a tendency among eastern nations to regard the female lightly 
and this probably results in many escaping enumeration. But even making 
allowance for this, it is significant how, in these countries, the proportion of 
surviving males as compared with females rises materially above 100 per cent. 
In spite of woman’s naturally greater resistance to ordinary life hazards, the 
survival of women is less than that of men, just the reverse of what we observe 
in our own country and the advanced portions of Europe. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED AUGUST 15, 1927, BY 
THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS' SECRETARIAT > 

Cholera ,—A serious extension of cholera in western India and 
across the Persian Gulf in the spring and early summer months of 
1927 is reported in the Monthly Epidemiological Report of the health 
section of the League of Nations^ Secretariat for August. The dis¬ 
ease had been confined to the drainage basins of the Bay of Bengal 
and the South and East Cliina Seas during the last two years. The 
sudden outbreak during March in the districts of Belgaum^ Dharvari 
and Bijapur in Bombay Presidency, where only sporadic caaes 
occurred in 1925 and 1926, resulted in 10,000 deaths during the 13 
weeks between March 20 and June 18, which is more than the annual 
number reported in the whole Presidency since 1919. 

The spread of the disease into the Persian Gulf area is described 
in the report as follows: 

»The hRures are taken frora an article by A. S. Parkes, in the Eugenies Revieti^, voJ. 17, p. 285. 

* From the OflBce of Statistical Investigations. 
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The west coast of India is connected with the Persian Gulf by numerous small 
native craft over which a close sanitary control is most difficult. A cholera 
epidemic in any part of tliis area is therefore a menace to the surrounding 
countries. Cholera appeared in the ports of Iraq shortly after the middle of 
July. Five fatal cases were reported at Basra during the week ended July 23, 
and 29 cases and 18 deaths during the following week. The disease broke out 
at the same time at Mohammerah, a Persian port about 20 miles below Basra 
on the Shat-el-Arab, where 62 cases and 37 deaths were reported during the 
week ended July 30. At Abadan, still farther down the river, which is an 
important port for oil exportation, cholera broke out in severe form and 159 
cases were reported up to July 31, of which 122 cases, with 103 deaths, occurred 
during the week ended July 30. The explosive manner in which the outbreak 
has begun and the high case mortality rate show the gravity of the situation. 
The area around Shat-el-Arab had been free from cholera since 1923, when there 
were over 1,100 deaths in Iraq, most of which occurred at Basra, about 1,000 
occurring at Abadan. 

The total number of deaths from cholera in India the first half of 
June approximated the 1924 figures, when cholera was last epidemic, 
but were far below the 1921 level. The incidence of the disease in 
the current year, however, probably had not reached its maximum 
at the time of the latest reports. The situation in the endemic 
centers of Bengal and the Madras Presidency was relatively favor¬ 
able, and the incidence was lower than a year ago in Assam and 
Burma. In Bihar and Orissa and in the United Provinces cholera 
spread rapidly during May and June and was beginning to increase 
in the Punjab. The deaths in each of the Provinces from March 20 
to Juno 11 are shown in Table 1, by four-week periods, together with 
corresponding totals for 1926. 

Table 1.— Cholera deaths reported in the Provinces of India froin March 20 to 

June 11, 1926 and 1927 



1926 

1927 

Province 

Mar. 20- 
Apr, 17 

Apr. 18- 
May 15 

May 16- 
Junel2 

i 

Mar 20- 
Apr. 16 

Apr. 16- 
May 14 

May 15- 
June 11 

Punjab and Delhi. 

2 

0 i 

2 

4 

201 

680 

Uxiited Provlnc*es.. 

260 

354 

459 

130 

1,885 

5,329 

Bihar and Orissa___ 

2,269 

2,091 
2,533 

1,762 

1,416 

3,697 

7,457 

Bengal...... 

5,161 
290 

714 

2,090 

2,740 

1,302 

Assam..... 

644 

888 

361 

261 

334 

Central Provinces... 

112 

137 

205 

383 

301 

1,517 

Madras Presidency____ 

1,003 

1 

421 

351 

1,130 

1,367 

1,598 

Bombay Presidenev.... 

1 

8 

4,713 

3,821 

2,217 

States in Bombay {’residency_ 

0 

0 

0 

303 

535 

435 

Burma.... 

533 

722 

511 

228 

246 

203 

Other Indian States. 

1 

44 

36 

35 

85 

422 

Total. 

9,622 

7,547 

4,920 

10,799 

15,139 

21,394 



Cholera has been prevalent in parts of French Indo-China, though 
not epidemic to the extent that it was last year except in Tonkin. 
The maximum incidence seems to have been reached in June, as 
the cases reported for the first 10 days of July showed a marked 
decline. 
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Table 2. —Cases of cholera reported in French Indo'^ChinOf March 21 to Jvly 

10, 1927 


Province 

Mar. 

April— 


May— 

June— 

July 

21-^1 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

1-10 

11-20 

21-31 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

! 

1-10 

Annaixi. 

0 

0 

0 

19 

94 

293 

148 

256 

337 

289 ! 

31 

Cambodia.... 

59 

63 

15 

12 

IS 

22 

26 

21 

21 

2 

86 

CochiD-Chiua. 

16 

36 

61 

170 

lUJ 

178 * 

140 

198 

135 1 

180 

m 

T<mkin... 

50 

157 

320 

879 

884 

1,120 

1 

900 

1,271 

1,074 

917 

567 





There has been no cholera this year to date of report in Japan nor 
in the Japanese dependencies.* There wore a few cases of cholera 
reported at Canton during June and July. 

Plague. —The incidence of plague has been unusually low tlius far 
in the current year in nearly all its endemic centers. The only 
Asiatic ports reporting any cases during July were Bombay, Rangoon, 
and Bassein. In all of India only 600 cases were reported duriTig the 
three weeks ended June 18 as compared with 7,594 in the correspond¬ 
ing period of the preceding year. 

There were two cases of plague at Beirut, Syria, in July, and three 
cases at Patras, Greece, in June. In Tuhis, where 126 cases of plague 
occurred in May, the oTitbreak seemed to have terminated, as only 
12 cases were reported between June 1 and 20, and only 1 case in the 
first 10 days of July. 

In the Cossack Republic (Union of Socialist vSoviet Russia), whci'e 
16 cases of plague were reported in the two weeks ended eTune 4, there 
was only one additional case during the next four weeks. 

Yellow iever ,—In Senegal one case was reported on July 12, at 
Thies, and one each at Bambey and Khombole on July 27. There 
was one case at Porto Novo in Dahomey on July 1, but no further 
case up to July 21. At Monrovia, in Liberia, there were two cases of 
yellow fever during June. 

Smallpox ,—Reference is made to outbreaks of virulent smallpox 
during the first half of 1927.in Algeria, Nigeria, and the Hedjaz with 
the following comment: 

Smallpox of a virulent type was still widespread in June and July in Algeria; 
1,404 cases were reported during the first half of 1927. 

A severe outbreak of smallpox in Northern Nigeria appears to have reached 
its maximum in April; 2,502 cases and 584 deaths were reported during the first 
five montlxs of the year. The proportion of deaths is higher tlian during the last 
epidemic in 1925. 

Smalhx)x was prevalent in April and May in the Hedjaa, and eases continued 
to occur in June and July, although the incidence was much lower; 419 cases and 
213 deaths were reported in the four chief towns, Jeddah, Mecca, Medina, and 
Taif, between March 19 and May 6. There was one smallpbx case among 
Egyptian pilgrims returning through El Tor during the week ended July 20. 


> 1 case and 1 death in Voltohama during the week ended Aug. 6, Ed. 








©rfenc/mr.—Enteric ferer was less prevalent than usual in June 
in the Scandinavian countries, in Finland, and in the Netherlands. 
In GTennany a seasonal increase during June was evident, but the 
incidence remained lower than in previous years. In Poland an in¬ 
crease in the disease occurred in May but did not continue into June. 
In England and Wales, however, the incidence in June and the first 
half of July was higher than at the corresponding season of the pre¬ 
ceding five years, ejfcept for 1924. The June incidence was above the 
normal also in France and Italy. 

Enteric fever is reported to be less prevalent in Japan than in 
preceding years; “10,101 cases of tyi>hoid and 1,032 cases of para¬ 
typhoid were reported between January 1 and June 25, as against 
17,701 and 1,244 cases, respectively, during the corresponding period 
of 1926.” 

Dysentery .—“No unusual prevalence of dysentery in any European 
country was indicated by the reports received up to the end of July,” 
states the report. 

Acute, poliomyelitis .—The seasonal rise in poliomyelitis comes in 
late summer, but in Germany, at the beginning of July, the incidence 
was higher than at the corresponding season in 1920. There were 
87 cases reported in Germany during the four weeks ende.d July 16 
as compared with 57 cases in the corresponding four weeks of 1926. 
The disease has been njore prevalent than in 1920 also in the United 
States. 

There were no serious outbreaks of poliomyelitis in countries of 
the Southern Hemisphere during the past autumn. 

Scarlet fever. —“The seasonal movement of scarlet fever in the 
western half of Europe has, on the whole, become less pronounced 
and regular in recent years,” states the report. “In England and 
Wales, the incidence increased by about 25 per cent in June and 
July as compared with March and April. In the Irish Free State 
more than twice as many cases were reported in June as in March. 
There was also a slight increase in May and June in Italy, France, 
and the Netheriands. In Germany the incidence remained prac¬ 
tically at the same level from April to the end of June, but was about 
twice as high as in 1925 and 1926 and three times as hi^i as in 1923 
and 1924 for the corresponding period. There was a small outbreak 
in June in Greece, causing 30 deaths.” 

Vincent’s’ angina, —Through the Australian Health Service the 
health section of the League was informed “that an epidenfic of 
Vincent’s ang ina followed by severe broncjho-pneumonia was reported 
in June from Kabaul in the New Britain Mandated Territory (north 
of New Guinea). There were many deaths in distant isolated areas.” 

Epidemic diseases in China '.—Information on epidemic diseases in 
China' received from the National Epidemic Prevention Bureau indi- 
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cated that in February plague was prevalent in Fukien Province and 
absent from the other Provinces (no report from Kwangsi and Shensi); 
cholera was reported sporadic in Kwantung and Shantung Provinces; 
and smallpox was reported epidemic in Hanan and Szechuan Prov¬ 
inces and prevalent or sporadic in all others reporting except Kiangsi 
and Yunnan. 

COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Lm for eradication of bovine tvhercvlosis upheld .—(Iowa Supreme 
Court; Lausenv. Board of Supervisors of Harrison County et al., 214 
N. W. 682; decided July 1, 1927.) The plaiotiflf, a resident of 
Harrison County and tiie owner of farm land in the county and also 
the owner of certain breeding cattle, brought an action to restrain 
the defendant county board of supervisors from putting into opera¬ 
tion the provisions of the law relating to the county-area plan for 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. He contended that certain 
sections of the law were violative, for various reasons, of provisions 
of the State and Federal constitutions. The trial court dismissed 
the plaintiff’s petition and this action was affirmed by the supreme 
court, which stated that it was unable to see where any constitu¬ 
tional provision had been impinged or violated by the sections 
attacked. 

Creation of water diHrict and ansessmentu against property therein 
upheld .—(Kentucky Court of Appeals; Ryan v. Commissioners of 
Water District No. 1 of Kenton County et al., 295 S. W. 1023; decided 
June 24, 1927.) In an equitable action to test the validity of the 
organization of a water district under the provisions of chapter 139, 
acts of 1926, the plaintiff contended that notice by publication, as 
provided in the act, of the filing of the petition for the creation of the 
water district, of the time of heaiing on the assessment roll, and of 
the time of hearing upon the final report before the county court, 
was not due process of law. The court of appeals first decided that 
the legislature had power to authorize the creation of such districts, 
and then held that notice by publication, as provided for by the law, 
was due process of law. The court also held that, the necessary 
notices having been published and the plaintiff having taken no 
step manifesting objection to any of the proceedings in the county 
court, he had waived his right to call in question the validity of the 
assessments. The authority to issue bonds, given by the act to the 
commissioners of the district, was also upheld by the court. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Sewage Dispoeal in 19S7. J. D. Watson. Purveyor, vol. 72, No. 1849, July 1, 
1927, pp. 5-7. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

A general discussion of sewage disposal, with special reference to English 
practice. Land irrigation is probably the soundest miithod of purification where 
soil and subsoil conditions are suitable and the volume of sewage to be treated 
is well within the purifying capacity of the area available—1 acre per 100 con¬ 
tributing population. Contact beds are not considered either ii sound or eco¬ 
nomical method of freeing sewage from its tendency to putrefy. Percolating 
filters are popular, and deservedly so. The initial cost is higher than for an 
activated sludge plant, but maintenance and ope^rating costs are lower. Com¬ 
pared with an activated sludge plant, a percolating filter installation may be 
called “foolproof," and its bacterial population is wonderfully adaptable to 
varying conditions, including change of temperature and character of sewage to 
be treated. The activated sludge process is not as popular as it was, probably 
as a result of “the untoward zeal of some of its advocates and their belated 
consciousness of its limitations." It has been proved to be scientifically sound 
and its suitability for certain kinds of work is unchallenged, but it is not suitable 
for the treatment of all kinds of sew^age, nor is it economically adaptable to all 
situations. Its successful application requires more knowledge and skillful 
management and it is not, gcmerally s|K»aking, as reliable under all circumstancea 
as the older and better-tried methods. Lagouning is the most popular method 
of sludge disposal. The Imhoff tank has not found favor in England. 

The Wet Kata-Thermometer as an Index of the Suitability of Atmospheric 
Conditions for Heavy Work. H. M. Vernon. Journal Inthmlnal Hygiene, vol. 9, 
No, 7, July, 1927, pp. 287- 296. (Abstract by L(*onard Greenburg.) 

This paper is based largely on vstudies made by the author and two other in¬ 
vestigators, T. Bedford and C. G. Warner, on the working ca])ae.ity of coal¬ 
miners in relation to the W’et kata cooling power. Observations were made of the 
duration of rest pauses and the time required to fill mine tubs. It was found that 
with a decrease in the mean w'ot kata cooling power from 18.6 to 6.4, the working 
time fdl from 52,7 minutes per hour to 37.6 minutes per hour, with a correspond¬ 
ing tub-filling time increasing from 8.0 to 9.6 minuter and a consequent rate of 
production decreasing from 100 to 59. The effective temperature w’as found to 
increa.se from 05.S to 81.2 under these conditions. 

Comparing the rate of production with the wet kata-thermometer observa¬ 
tions it appears tliat the fall in production was 41 per cent, with a decrease in 
cooling power of 12.2 units, wherea.s when the effective temperature is reclassified 
and conifiared with the rate of production one observes a fall of only 10 to 15 
per ctmt with a change of 19,2° in effective temperature. By further analysis of 
the studies at Itigli and low velocity air currents the author «‘irrive.s at the con¬ 
clusion that the effective temperature considerably underestimates the impor¬ 
tance of air velocity, whereas the wet kata cooling power underestimates it to a 
somewhat lesser extent. 

Tlic author presents a table taken from one of Yagloglou’s publications which, 
shows the relation between effective temperature and rectal temperature. In 
this table the data relate to four groups of effective temiHiratures and in each 
group this effective temperature has been obtained by the use of various dry 
bulb temperatures in combination with relative humidities from 5 to 100 per 
cent. Tlie proportional rise in rectal temperature at various relative humidity 
percentages is showm. From these data it appears that wdicn the relative huinid<- 
ity is low and the effective temperature varies from 95° to 106.4°, the rectal 
temperature does not apparently increase as much as it does when tlie same 
efiteotivc temperature is obtained bj’’ the use of higher wet-bulb temperatureer 
It would appear from this, according to the author, that the effective temperature 
scale does not give proper significance to the factor of the wet*bulb temperature* 
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Ventilation Standards. W. J. McConnell. American Journal of Public Healtht 
vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1027, pp. 261-263. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

The object of this paper is to emphasize the need for determining adequate 
standards by which to evaluate atmospheric conditions as they aifeot the human 
body. The author points out the necessity for the consideration of the three 
essential factors—dry-bulb temperature, wet-bulb temperature, and air motion. 
The experiments conducted by the United States Bureau of Mines, the United 
States Public Health Service, atid the American Society of Heating and Venti¬ 
lating Engineers, in a cooperative study at Pittsburgh, are cited as taking into 
consideration all of these three factors. No single instrument exists which records 
these three factors, but the resulting influence may be obtained from a scale 
known as the effective temperature scale. 

For school cliildren, the New York State Coinmissiou on Ventilation found 
66®-68° F., with moderate relative humidity and moderate air movement, to 
be optimum, while for men at work the figures given by the National Research 
Council are about 71^-72°, relative humidity 46-50 per cent, and for women 
the optimum is probably 7°-8° liighcr. Finally, it may be pointed out that 
optimum conditions for different persons may, in general, be between 63° and 
71° eftcctive temperature, and for most persons normally clothed and at rest in 
mild weather is 06° effective temperature. The author raises the question as to 
whether a single o])timum condition should be maintained, as contrasted with a 
varying condition in order to escape monotony. He finally closes by pointing 
out the nature of the ex})crimcnts remaining to be performed in order to elucidate 
these questions. 

Temperature, Humidity, and Air Movement in Industries: The Effective 
Temperature Index. C. P. Yagloglou. Journal of Industrial Ilygicne, vol. 9, 
No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 297-309. (Abstract l)y Leonard Greenburg.) 

This contribution presents a review of much of the work which has been done 
on the effective temperature index both at the laboratory of the Bureau of Mines 
and at the Harvard School of Public Health. All of the data have been taken 
from previous publications and show the relationship between dry-bulb tempera¬ 
ture, wet-bulb temperature, and air motion, and the resulting effective tempera¬ 
ture produced by the combination of these three conditions. It is pointed out 
that tlie comfort zone based on effective temperature takes account of diurnal 
and seasonal acclimatization. For normally clothed subjects it is»held that the 
lower region of the comfort zone is 62.3° and probably the highest region is 80°. 

Considerable space is devoted to a discussion of physiologic reactions and their 
relation to effective temperature. In all probability the rectal temperature and 
pulse rate yield the best correlations with effective temperature. Data are pre¬ 
sented which seem to indicate that there exists a satisfactory relation between 
effective temporaturo and physiologic responses, both at rest and at hard work. 

The decrease of work output under various conditions of effective temperature 
is strikingly shown, as is also the effect of air motion on output. A dry-bulb 
temperature of 90° to 100° and air movement of 350 feet a minute increases the 
output approximately 70 per cent when the work is based on equal increases in 
pulse rate and, roughly, 30 per cent when based on equal rise in rectal temperature. 

The Respective Per Capita Space Requirements for Window and Mechanical 
Ventilation. C.-E. A. Winslow. Journal of the American Society of Heating and 
VentUating Engineers^ vol. 33, No. 5, May, 1927, p. 326. (Abstract by Leonard 
Greenburg.) 

This brief note is a written discussion of a paper originally appearing in the 
March, 1927, issue of the Journal of the American Society of Heating and VeAti^ 
laiing Engineers . In this d iscussion Professor Winslow points out that the authors 
of several |>aper8 have recently assumed that mechanical veniilatidn ma^ be 
conducted efficiently .with a per capita space of 200 cubic feet per pupil or lessi 
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while they continue to assume that window ventilation requires 300 cubic feet 
or more. It is pointed out that the basis for this discrimination is a sentence 
in the report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation which says that 
in the window gravity ventilation studies 260 cubic feet per second-grade child 
and 310 cubic feet per sixth-grade child was used. This is a true statement, but 
it is to be remembered that for all practical purposes the fan-ventilated rooms 
had space allowances of approximately the same value. It is further pointed 
out that in certain cases the fan-vcntilatcd schools had larger space allowances 
<chs. 19 and 23). The author concludes that iliere is not the slightest basis in 
the" work of the New York State Commission on Ventilation for the assumption 
that window-ventilated rooms must be designed with more cubic space per pupil 
than fan-ventilated rooms. 

Experimental Bacterial and Chemical Pollution of Wells via Ground Water, 
and the Factors Involved. C. W. Stiles, H. 11. Crohurst, and (Jordon E. Thom¬ 
son. Jlygienic Laboratory Bulletin No. 147, U. S. Public Health Service. 168 
pages. (Abstract by H. R. Crohurst.) 

In this publication there are assembled the results of nearly three years of 
experimental study of the artificial contamination of ground water, bacterially 
by sewage organisms and chemically with the dye (uranin), in the vicinity of 
Fort Caswell, N. C. The data presented include the geology and hydrology of 
the experimental area, the tyi>€‘s of experimental wells and pits iised, meteorologi¬ 
cal observations, ground-water elevations, detailed restilts of the spread of 
pollution by the aid of taV)les and diagrams, and the technique employed in con¬ 
ducting the investigation. 

Briefly summarized, the results of the study are as follows: (1) Th(‘ soil and 
ground water at the experimental plot were frf*e from B. colt contamination prior 
to the artificial dosing of pits and ground water; (2) B. colt was recovered from 
the ground water in 1,213 samples taken under the most rigid technique at dis¬ 
tances varying from 1 to 232 feet away from experimental trenches into which 
uranin and excreta pollution were placed; chemical pollution (uranin) was re¬ 
covered from experimental wells up to 450 feet from the same trenelies; (3) both 
uranin and B. coli traveled in only one direction, namely, in the direction of 
ground-watiT flow, and did not apj^ear to expand laterally (in a fan shape) with 
the trench as the apex of a s(‘ction of a truncated cone, but, on the contrary, it 
appeared to contract to narrower breadths, with the trench representing the base 
of a truncated section of a cone; (4) B, colt tends to localize in the upper blanket 
at or near the ground-w'ater table, and water samples in a given well from this 
blanket may show^ heavy B, coli pollution, while w ater a few inches Iowxt may be 
free from B, coli; (6) when the ground w’ater falls, B. coli tends to filter out into 
the capillary fringe or (in case of still further fall) into the soil, and if the soil 
remains dry sufficiently long, B. coli dies. Wet weather (with high ground water) 
is, therefore, conducive to the extension of pollution; dry weather (resulting in 
the lowering of the ground water) is inhibitive to the extension of pollution and 
conducive to purification of the ground w'ater; (6) chemical pollution (uranin) 
appeared to float out in a blanket at or parallel with and close to the ground- 
water table and tends to filter out (upon fall of the ground water) into the capil¬ 
lary fringe and soil, but docs not seem alw^ays to rise with higher ground water; 
(7) experimental B. coli infection of the ground w^atcr remained alive for two 
years and eight months at the date of last examination (June 18,1925), and uranin 
remained visible in the ground w'ater for two years and seven months w’hen last 
examined (June 5, 1925); (8) the changes of the ground-water elevations appear 
to be very complex and of at least four kinds: (a) Upw^ard trend of the ground- 
water table more or less generally attributed ^to hydraulic pressure from some 
point upstream; (5) the superposition of new ground water by transit from 
surface water downward to an old ground-water table; (c) a new ground-water 
table due to a flow of new water from upstream over a former ground-water table; 
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and (d) a wave flow from upstream over a former ground-water table* These 
movements seem to play an important r61e in the progression of the pollution^ 
carrying the bacteria along to more distant points. 

Prevention of Phenol Taste with Ammonia. J. W. McAmis. Journal American 
Water Works Association, vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 341-350. (Abstract 
by M. S. Foreman.) 

The water supply of Greenville, Tenn., is obtained from a limestone spring 
which issues from under a limestone ledge near the center of the city. It seems 
quite evident that most of the water flows underground for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and in so doing is subjected to almost every kind of contamination. * In 
1912, when chlorination was resorted to, obnoxious tastes and odors appeared. 
The objectionable taste was similar to the iodoform taste that is noted in Ohio 
River waters. Consumers objected so strenuously to the taste that a close 
study was made. Blue-green aigtc was eliminated as a factor in taste pro¬ 
duction. Covers were built for both springs and standpipes, and copper 
sulphate was added; still the taste persisted. Tests for phenol gave 
very doubtful reactions and, consequently, were discontinued. Since the 
taste practically disappeared in the spring and winter, it was thought that 
high temperatures emphasized the taste. Due to the system of operation 
of the plant this could not be confirmed. Double chlorination entirely eliminated 
the taste in laboratory samples, but it failed when applied on plant scale. Pre¬ 
chlorination likewise failed to eliminate the odor. 

Sir Alexander Houston, director of the Metropolitan Water Board, described 
the successful work of Adams, in which ammonia was u.sed. This treatment 
was begun in Greenville in 1926 and has been highly satisfactory from the .start. 
The ammonia is applied by first preparing a known strength in a solution tank 
and adding it just ahead of the coagulating chemicals. Houston states that in 
the laboratory a dose of 0.2 p. p. m. of ammonia as nitrogen appears to be suf¬ 
ficient in all cases. The ammonia treatment, besides being very succes.sful in 
eliminating phenolic tastes, is very inexpensive. The cost, at prices now quoted 
on ammonia, would be $0.60 per million gallons of water treated. 

Simple Method for Estimating the Available Chlorine in Bleaching Powder. 
B. B. Brahmachari. The Indian Medical Gazette, vol. 62, No. 5, May, 1927, 
pp. 251-252. (Abstract by E. J. Theriault.) 

A field method for the estimation of available chlorine in hypochlorites is 
described. An emulsion of the bleaching powder is prepared such that 1 c. c.= 

1 mg. of bleaching powder. Varying amounts of this emulsion (0.3 c. c., 0.4 c. c., 
etc.) are then added to a series of tubes containing some water and a constant 
amount (1 c. c.) of arsenious oxide reagent (1 c. c. = 1.39 mg. As20a=l mg. Cl^. 

Excess of available chlorine over that used up in the reactions for oxidation 
of the arsenious acid will be shown by the formation of blue iodide of starch. 
The result may be interpreted from the following table: 


I./east 

quantity 

of 

bleaching 
powder 
emulsion 
giving a 
blueoolor 

Available chlorine 
in the sample 

Less 

than— 

More 

than— 

C,c. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

8 


33'i 

4 

33 

,25 

•5 

25 • 

20 * 

6 

20 • 


8 

m 

12^ 

10 

12 

1 

10 
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•‘If not blue even with 10 c. c. of the emulsion, the powder has less than 10 
per cent of available chlorine. If the'available chlorine is 25 per cent or over, 
the bleaching powder is of satisfactory quality/^ 

Practical Swimming Pool Sanitation Control. W. H. Cary, jr. The Nation*s 
Health, vol. 9, No. 5, May 15, 1927, pp. 16 -20. (Abstract by L. M. Fisher.) 

Detroit's 37 pools represent all types, from old fill and draw to modernly 
equipped pools with recirculating pumps, hair strainers, sand filters, and sterili¬ 
zation. Only two are outdoor pools. 

Inspections are made every second and third day and water samples taken. 
Bacterial standards are: (1) A median monthly total count of not over 2,000 
per c. c.; (2) not over 50 per cent of samples in any month shall show presence of 

B. coli; (3) not over 20 per cent of samples in a given month shall show a colon 
count of over 10 per 100 c. c. 

The publication of the standing of the pools has been an incentive to meet the 
requirements. 

It does not require modern equipment to stand well upon the list as to sani¬ 
tation. The personnel has much to do with results obi aim'd. Good cooperation 
is oV)tained from those in charge of the swimming pools. 

A Search for Pathogenic Bacteria in Swimming Pools. William Royal Stokes. 
Ainerican Journal of Public Health, vol. 17, No. 4, April, 1927, p. 334. (Abstract 
by Chester Cohen.) 

The possibility of a swimming pool acting as a medium for the transmission 
of such diseases as typhoid fever, gonorrhea, syphilis, ringworm, dysentery, 
colds, conjunctivitis, and boils, is mentioned. It is the opinion of a number of 
physicians that the swimming pool may also serve to transmit various eye, ear, 
nose, throat, and skin infections, in addition to such diseases as influenza, tubercu¬ 
losis, lobar pneumonia, and rheumatism. The two principal factors considered 
in the transmission of diseases are the polluted water and certain articles of pool 
equipment (suits, tow^els, etc.), and the lessening of resislanc'e through pro¬ 
longed chilling of the body, diving, and other enervating influences. 

Few investigators have been able to isolate pollutional forms from swimming 
pool water. The author has recorded the results of his laboratory examinations 
of samples of water from 14 swimming pools—an attempt to culture, on blood 
agar plates and eosinate of methylene blue agar plates, pathogenic bacteria in 
the pool water. These tests cover a period of months and include both indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools. Although 500 colonies wTre studied in pure 
culture, the only pathogenic organisms obtained w'erc Slaphylococcxie alb us. 
Although the investigation does not strengthen the theory of the transmission 
of infectious diseases by means of pathogenic bacteria in the swimming pool, 
not enough tests have been made to render such a theory untenable. 

Swimming Bath Conjunctivitis. Charles A. Bahn. New Orleans Medical 
and S'urgical Journal, vol. 79, No. 8, February, 1927, pp. 6S6-590. (Abstract by 

C. T. Butterfield.) 

The history of 36 cases of conjunctivitis treated by the author and his asso¬ 
ciate is reviewed. The author believes that these infections w^erc contracted 
in swimming pools and that the infectious material is probably either human 
epithelium or urine with the attendant bacteria. The bacteriological studies 
made were uniformly negative. Tw*^© methods of trt^aiment of the disease, 
with the results, are discussed. An outline of the suggestions for the sanitary 
control of pools is given as follows: (1) Require thorough preliminary scrub and 
shower; (2) instruct against overcrowding and urinating wdiile bathing; (3) pro¬ 
vide a minimum of 15 gallpns of water per bather; (4) use chlorine at rate of 1 
mg. per liter; (6) scrub tanks oAoo or twice daily. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 10, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended September 10, 1927, and corresponding week of 192$, (From the. 
Weekly Health Index, September 14t 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Correspcmdins 
Bept. 10,1927 week 1920 

Policies in force...... 66, 236, 685 65, 263, 862 

Number of death claims.__ 9, 287 10, 135 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 7. 3 8. 1 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales,during the week 
ended September 10, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 192$. (From the Weekly Health Index, September 
14 , 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Sept. 
10,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1921’. 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
wotik 
ended 
Sept. 10, 
1927* 

Total 

death.s 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Sept 10, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1020 

Total (fiO cities). 

6,389 

11 3 

3 10 2 

725 

3 764 

<58 

Akron . ... 

34 



1 

11 

11 

Albany ‘. 

41 

17 8 

1.5 3 

4 

2 

83 

Atlanta.. __ 

67 



8 

13 


White. 

'Xi 



5 

8 


Colored. 

U 

1®) 


3 

5 


Baltimore C . 

188 

12.0 

12 2 

16 

24 

49 

White . 

142 


10.8 

12 

17 

40 

Coloied. 

4G 

(®) 

20 2 

4 

7 

02 

Birniingtmni. 

71 

17.2 

14.0 

6 

4 


W hite. 

30 


11.4 

2 

3 


Colored. 

41 

(*) 

19 5 

4 

1 


Boston. 

208 

13.7 

10.8 

31 

30 

87 

Bridgeport... 

26 



1 

2 

19 

Buffalo . 

l.U 

12 4 

11.9 

15 

24 

63 

('Cambridge. 

22 

0 3 

5.0 

6 

1 

107 

Camden. 

25 

9 8 

11 0 

3 

i 

62 

Canton. 

21 

9 7 

7.0 

1 

0 

24 

Chicago s... 

702 

11 8 

8.7 

79 

86 

68 

Cincinnati. 

1.54 

19.5 

14.8 

26 

29 

162 

Cloveliind... 

173 

9.2 

7.8 

19 

23 

50 

Columbus.. , . . 

.59 

10 0 

n. 5 

4 

9 

37 

Dallas. 

48 

12 0 

Jl.O 

8 

7 


White.. 1 

M 


9.2 

7 

4 



14 

(«) 

2 : 3.2 

1 

3 


Dayton ..... 

44 

12 7 

13.6 

7 

0 

H5 

Denver . 

i 91 

16.4 

12.8 

13 

6 


Dos Moines. 

27 

9.4 

7.9 

1 

4 

17 

Detroit-..... 

260 

10.2 

10.0 

46 

43 

73 

Duluth ... 

17 

7.7 

6.0 

1 

3 

22 

El Paso______ 

30 

1.3.7 

12 9 

12 

5 


Erie... 

32 



2 

2 

30 

Fall Itivcr ''... 

24 

9.4 

13.9 

3 

2 

53 

Flint.-.; 

25 

9.1 

6.9 

4 

5 

65 

Fort Worth.. 

31 

9.9 

10.5 

6 

5 


White. 

21 


8.9 

3 

3 


Colored. 

10 

(«) 

22.0 

3 

2 


Grand Kapids. 

32 

iVs 

8.7 

5 

4 

73 

Houston . 

41 



7 

7 


White. 

26 



6 

6 


Colored. 

15 

(•) 


1 

1 


Indianapolis.—. 

86 

12.0 

8.0 

7 

6 

55 

White... 

73 


7.3 

5 

4 

45 

Colored. 

13 

(•) 

13.0 

2 

2 

122 

Jersey City. 

60 

8.1 

7.4 

6 

9 

45 

Kansas City, Kans. 

26 

11.6 

las 

2 

2 

39 

White . 

20 


6.6 

0 

2 

0 

Colored. 

6 

(•) 

28u0 

2 

0 

804 


1 Annual rale per 1,000 population. 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

«Data for 05 cities. 

< Data for 61 cities. 

i Deaths for week ended Friday, f^ept. 9, 1927. 

* In the cities for winch deaths are shown by color, the colored population In 1920 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population* Atlanta, 31; Baltimore to; Birmitwham, 89: Dallas, 16; Fort 
Worth, 14; iloustou, 25, Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 1^ Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
38; Nashville, 30; New Orlean.s, 26; Riclunond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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l?eaik9 from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended September lOy 1927y infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison 
wUh corresponding week of 1926 —Continued 


City 

Week ended Sept. ! 
10,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- ' 
spending 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
fndcd 
Sept 10, 
1127 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week ! 
ended 
Sept. 10, 
1927 1 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

11V26 

Kansas City, Mo..... 

77 

10.5 

9 0 

r, 

8 


Knoxville........ 

20 

14.8 


3 



White. 

20 



2 



Colored. 

9 

C) 


1 



Los Angeles. 

175 


9 

li 

23 

Louisville... 

Kl 

13.5 

12 7 

5 

(> 

43 

White. 

64 


10. 5 

5 

4 

49 

Colored... 

10 

(«) 

25. 5 

0 

2 

0 

Lowell.-. 

26 

12 3 

0 9 


.5 

58 

l^ynn. 

18 

8.9 

9.5 

1 

1 

26 

Memphis... 

60 

17.5 

18.3 

3 

6 


Wldte.-. 

30 


14.6 

2 

3 

3 


Colored..... 

30 

(«) 

24.8 



Milwaukee. 

135 

13.3 

10 4 

13 

15 

6 t 

Minneapolis-.... 

75 1 

8.8 

7.1 


3 

51 

Nashvjlle *. 

53 1 

20.0 

17. 5 

1 7 

9 


White. 

33 ! 


18. 1 

1 6 

9 


Colored. 

20 J 

! (•) 

16.0 

1 

0 


New Bedford. 

23 i 

1 10 0 

9.6 

3 

2 i 

! 52 

Now Haven..... 

2:1 

: 6.5 

7 2 

2 

1 1 

28 

New Orleans. 

130 ! 

17 1 

15 9 

15 

15 


White. 

HO 


11 9 

7 

7 


Colored. 

SO 


27.3 

8 

8 ' 


New York. 

1 , 174 

10 3 

10 1 

129 

146 

53 

Bronx Borough. 

144 

8 1 

8 5 

15 

11 

48 

Brooklyn Boiough. 

421 

1 0.7 

9 1 

45 

71 

47 

Manhattan Borough. 


13 4 

13 4 

60 

56 

70 

Queens Borough. 

1 «Z) 

j 6 9 

5 5 

7 

7 1 

30 

Richmond Borough. 

37 

1,3.1 

15 7 

2 

1 ' 

37 

Newark. N. J. 

102 

! 11 4 

7 7 

10 

7 1 

50 

Onklana. 

41 

1 8.0 

8 2 

8 


•04 

Oklahoma City. 

39 

t. 


3 

6 ' 


Omaha. 

56 1 

. liV 

11 1 

0 

3 

67 

Paterson. 

30 

1 10 0 

0 1 

3 

1 ; 

53 

Philadelphia.... 

m 1 

1 10 0 

10.3 

43 

48 1 

57 

PiUsburgh.--. 

125 1 

1 10.1 

9 5 

22 

20 , 

77 

Portland, Oreg.. 

54 ' 



3 

5 ! 

32 

Providence... 

43 

1 "" 8 .'() 

s"?' 

3 

5 , 

25 

Richmond. 

54 1 

1 14.7 

12 4 

9 

8 1 

119 

White. 

26 


9 3 

2 

2 

40 

Colored. 

28 j 

" («) 

19. 9 

7 

6 ' 

266 

Rochester. 

65 ! 

U) 6 

9 4 

8 

8 ! 

67 

81. Louis_ 

178 

11.1 

, 10.4 

I L5 

16 ' 


St. Paul. 

47 

9 8 

1 9.9 

4 ! 

3 ' 

36 

Salt Lake City®. 

26 i 

10.0 

! 12.9 

1 3 

6 

46 

San Antonio.-... 

36 j 

8 9 1 

1 14.2 

2 ! 

11 i 


San Diego. 

31 

14 1 1 

1 13.3 

* 

0 

21 

San Francisco. 

140 ! 

12 7 

11 3 

2 

^ i 

12 

Schenectady. 

16 1 

9.0 j 

! 8.4 

3 1 

3 

90 

Seattle_ 

64 


1 

2 

5 

21 

Some! vlllc-. 

26 

13,3 

6 3 

6 

2 1 

217 

Spokane. 

42 

20.1 

13.4 

1 

2 

I 25 

Springfield, Mass. 

36 

12.4 

9.7 

5 

4 

i 

Syracuse. 

41 

10.9 

8.7 

1 

6 

13 

Toledo. 

73 

,12.5 

12 7 

9 

1 8 

1 87 

Trenton. 

36 

13.7 

10.1 

10 

0 

1 174 

"Washington, D. C. 

114 

11.0 

9.7 i 

13 

12 

75 

White. 

77 


8.5 

8 

7 1 

68 

Colored.... 

37 

0 

13.3 

5 

5 1 

92 

Waterburv.-.... 

17 


1 

1 

24 

Wilmington, Del. 

26 

10 8 

8.0 

0 

2 

0 

Worcc.ster. 

37 1 

0.9 

11 3 

3 


36 

Yonkers. 

24 j 

10.5 i 

8 1 

1 


23 

Youngstown.*. 

52 

. 16 0 1 

9.5 

4 


56 


»Deaths for week ended Friday, Sept. 9, 1927. , . , 

•In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 192) con^stitiite:! the fol- 
lOwiiM i>droentas;es of the total population: Atlanta. 31; Baltimoie, 15; BirniinKham, 39: Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; KnoxMllo, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; end Washington, D. (\, 26. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heaUh departmentj State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under wkat conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended September 17, 1927 


DffHTHERU 


Cases 

Alabama.-.- 04 

Arizona. 3 

Arkansas. 5 

California. 87 

Colorado. 26 

Connecticut. 14 

Florida. 21 

Georgia. 45 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 55 

Indiana. ll 

Iowa *. 23 

Kansas. 29 

l-iouisiaiia. 21 

Maine... 3 

Maryland ‘. 35 

Massachusetts—. 02 

Michigan. 45 

Minnesota. 40 

Mississippi. 29 

Missouri...- 62 

Montana,..,. 3 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey.. 62 

New Mexico.. . l 8 

New York 2. 61 

North Carolina. 101 

Oklahoma». 67 

Oregon. 2 

Pennsylvania. 120 

Rhode Island. 5 

South Carolina. 63 

Tennessee. J« 

Texas.. • 46 

XTtah *. 5 

Vern^nt. 1 

Washington. 10 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of New York City 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


DifHTH ERiA—continued 


Cases 

West Virginia. 19 

Wisconsin_ 23 

Wyoming.. 2 

INFLUENZA 

Alabama. 16 

Arkansas. 9 

California. 10 

Connecticut. 1 

Georgia. 17 

Illinois. 7 

Indiana. 8 

Kansas . 1 

Louisiana... 4 

Maryland >. 5 

Massachusetts.. 0 

Missouri... .. 2 

New Jersey. 2 

Oklahoma 3. 12 

Oregon. 14 

South Carohna. 156 

Tennessee. 9 

Texas. 2 

Utah». 2 

West Virginia. 2 

Wisconsin. 43 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 22 

Arizona. 4 

Arkansas. 6 

California. 31 

Colorado ...—* 1 

Conneeticut. 4 

Florida. 4 

Georgia. 2 

Idaho. 3 

Illinois. 16 


t Week ended Friday. 

> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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iiXi. 8 tB 8 >~«ontinued Oases 

Indiana. 2 

Iowa >. 0 

Kansas. 19 

Lotiisiana. 8 

Maine. 3 

Maryland i. 3 

Massachusotts. 29 

Michigan.—« 7 

Minnesota. 5 

Missouri. 8 

Montana.— 3 

Nebraska... 1 

New Jersey. 3 

New Mexico. 4 

New York*. 12 

North Carolina. 150 

Oklahoma 3.-. 5 

Oregon..-. 13 

Pennsylvania.-. 51 

South Carolina. 5tt 

South Dakota.-. 2 

Tennessee.- 22 

Texas .-. 2 

Utah». 1 

Washington. 14 

W'est Virginia. 12 

Wisconsin. 81 

MKNINOOf IX'CUS MKNINUITIS 

Arizona. 4 

California. 4 

Florida.-. 1 

Illinois. 4 

Ivouisiana. 1 

Maryland *. 2 

Massachusetts. 2 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri . 2 

Montana. 3 

New Jersey. 1 

New Mexico. I 

North ('arollna. 1 

Oklahoma *. 2 

Oregon. 1 

Ponnsyh ania. 2 

Tennessee. 2 

Washington.. 3 

Wisconsin.- 2 

POLIOMYEUTia 

Alabama.. 1 

Arizona. 7 

Arkansas. 3 

California. Oil 

Colorado. 2 

Connecticut.-. Itt 

Florida. 1 

Illinois. 30 

Indiana. 4 

Iowa*. 5 

Kansas. 10 

Ixiuislana.. i 

Maine. 10 

Massachusetts. 103 


* Week ended Friday. 

• E^vihuiive of New York City. 

> Exdusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


POLiOMYBLiTis--*continued Cases 

Michigan. 18 

Minnesota. 11 

Missouri. 17 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey. 30 

New Mexico. II 

New York ». 39 

North Carolina.. 2 

Ohio.-. 89 

Oklahoma *. 8 

Oregon. 21 

Pennsylvania. 48 

Khode Island. 4 

South Carolina. 2 

South Dakota. 5 

Tennessee.. .. 2 

Texas. 16 

Utah*. 6 

Washington... 15 

West Virginia. 13 

Wisconsin. 15 

SCAKLET PEVEK 

Alabama. 23 

.\rkansas. 9 

California.. 77 

Colorado. 10 

Connecfirut. 16 

Delaware. 3 

Florida. 8 

Georgia. 28 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois . 97 

Indiana . 27 

Iowa*. $ 

Kan.sas . 21 

]x)uisiana. 2 

Maine. 10 

Maryland*.. 14 

Massachusetts. 102 

Michigan. 75 

Minnesota... 64 

Mississippi. 16 

Missouri. 23 

Montana. 3 

Nebraska. 13 

New Jersey.. 48 

New Mexico... 7 

New York 2. C2 

North Carolina. 73 

Oklahoma 3. 22 

Oregon. 7 

Pennsylvania . 118 

Rhode Island.. 17 

South Carolina. 25 

South Dakota. 7 

Tennessee. 34 

Texas.. 31 

Utah *. 7 

Vermont.:. 4 

Washington. 10 

West Virginia. 47 

Wisconsin. 56 

Wyoming. 2 


» Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 

8 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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SMALLPOX 

Cases 


Alabama.-. 2 

California. 7 

Florida. U 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 16 

Indiana. 12 

Iowa 1 . 6 

Kansas. 8 

Louisiana. 3 

Michigan. 10 

Mississippi. 3 

Missouri. 11 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska. 7 

Now Jersey... 1 

New Mexico. 2 

New York * . * 18 

North Carolina. 3 

Oklahoma 3-.. 34 

Oregon. If) 

South Carolina. 2 

Tennessee.-. 2 

Utah 1 . 2 

Washington. 13 

West Viiginia.. . 11 

Wisconsin . 8 

Wyoming. 1 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 49 

Arizona. 14 

Arkansas. 26 

California.- 13 

Colorado. IC 

Connecticut. 5 


I Week ended Friday 

* Exclusive of New York City 

3 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Includes delayed reports. 


TYPHOID FEVER—continued 

Oases 


Delaware. 4 

Florida. 11 

Georgia . 30 

Idaho . 2 

Illinois. 73 

Indiana. 37 

Iowa* . 3 

Kansas.... 25 

Louisiana. 28 

Maine. 5 

Miuyland *. 23 

M assachusetts.. 24 

Michigan... 22 

Minnesota . 7 

Mississippi. 0 

Missouri.-... 32 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 9 

New Jersey. 21 

New Mexico... 19 

New York 3. 38 

North ('arohna. 60 

Oklahoma 3.... 101 

Oregon . . 4 

Pennsylvania..-... 43 

Rhode Island. 3 

Fouth Carolina. 80 

South Dakota . 5 

Tennessee. 82 

Texas. 33 

Utah * 3 

Washington. 4 

West Virginia. 56 

Wisconsin. 2 


1 Week ended Friday. 

3 Exclusive of New' York City. 

3 Exclusive of Oklahome City and Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended September 10, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 6 

North Dakota. 2 

MEASLES 

North Dakota. 1 

MENlNGOCOC:CUS MENINGITIS 

North Dakota... 1 

POL10M\EUTI8 

Korth Dakota. 3 


SCARLET FEVER 

Cases 


Di.slrict of Columbia. 8 

North Dakota. 16 

SMALLPOX 

District of Columbia. 1 

North Dakota. 3 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of C/Olumbia. 8 

North Dakota. 1 
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September 28/1927 


SUMMABY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports Is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week; 


state ' 

Me¬ 

ningo¬ 

coccus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma- 
lari a 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

June, wrr 





i 






Colorado.. 

1 

106 



546 


1 

386 

15 

19 

July, 19S7 









Colorado. 

0 

G3 



152 


2 

162 

19 

20 

South Dakota. 

0 

IS 

2 

1 

41 


0 

58 

34 


Atigust, 19S7 










Arizona. 

0 

4 



10 


5 

10 

0 

18 

Florida. 

3 

49 

23 

38 

28 

6 

5 

13 

13 

63 

Michigan. 

0 

.112 

4 

1 

104 

1 

31 

296 

59 

87 

North Dakota. 

1 

15 



18 


0 

65 

13 

3 





! 





1 



June, 19t7 

Colorado. Cases 

Chicken pox. 96 


German mco 55 les. 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Muni]i 6 . 

Rockv Mountain spotted or tick fever..- 

Septic sore throat. 

Whooping cough. 


Chicken i)o\. 

Colorado. 

South Dakota.... 
Gcrmjui measles 

(’olorado. 

Impetigo contagkKsa. 

(■Jolorado. 

Mumixs. 

Colorado. 

South Dakota.... 
Septic sore throat- 

Colonwlo. 

Trachoma 

Colorado. 

Whooping cough: 

Colorado.. 

South Dakota..., 


July, im 


August, 19i7 

Chicken pot; 

Florida. % 

Michigan. W7 

North Dakota. 2 

Dysentery; 

Florida.-. 15 


Aun^st, Continued 


Cases 


59 


German measles- 

North Dakota. 

Hookworm disea.se- 

Florida. 

Leprosy- 

Michigan. 

J>ethnrgic encephalitis 

Florida. 

Michigan. 

Mumps 

Arizona. 

Kloiida. 

Michigan. 

North Dakota. 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Florida. 

Rabies in man 

Michigan... 

Septic sore thioat. 

Midiigan. 

Tetanus’ 

Florida. 

Trachoma- 

Aiizona. 

Florida. 

North Dakota. 

Typhus fever 

Florida. 

Whooping cough- 

Arizona. 

Florida. 

Michigan. 673 

North Dakota. 30 


1 

15 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 30,670,000. The estimated population of the 93 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,080,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on, the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics* 
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Week% ended September 5, IBBTy and September 4f 





Esti- 




Rati- 


1927 

1926 

mated 

expect- 


1927 

1926 

mated 

expect- 




ancy 




ancy 

Cases rspcrtsd 




Cases reporfetf—Contd, 




Piphtheria. 








42 States. 

1,224 

967 


Typhoid fever* 

42 States. _ 




98 cities.. 

499 

426 

523 

1,233 

189 

1,474 

233 


Measles: 


98 cities. 

226 

41 States... 

073 

781 



98 cities.. 

122 

148 


Deaths reported 




Poliomyelitis. 


1 





42 States.. 

470 

130 


Influenza and pneumo¬ 
nia' 




Scarlet fever 





42 Slates.. 

1,04G i 

001 


93 cities.. 

352 

305 


98 citjk3S.. 

340 

290 

268 

Smallpox: 

93 citie.s.. 



Smallpox: 

42 States.. 

1 

0 


127 

120 


St Joseph_ 

1 

0 


98 cities.. 

23 

11 

23 











City reporta for week ended September 5 , 1027 

The “estimaterl expectancy” given for diphtlwria, poliomyelitis, senilet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
£ever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disonso 
under consideration that may be expected to occur dui mg a certain week in the absence of cpidenjlcs. 
It iwS based (m reports to the Public He^ilth Service during the past nine yetus. It is in most instances 
the median number of eases reporte<l in the corresponding week of the prccetling years. When the reports 
include several epidemi<» or when for other rea.sons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the measi number of cases reported for Uie week during uon- 
epideinie years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the avoilable data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Pivision, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
I92.‘i, 

estimated 


NKW ENGLAND 


Maine 

Portland . 

New Hampshire* 

Concord. 

M anchester,. 

Vermont 

Burre. 

Burlington. 

Massachusetts 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

f^ringfleld_ 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island’ 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford.. 

New iiaven. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


75,333 


22 , m 

83,097 

10,008 

24,089 

779,620 
128,993 
142,065 
190,757 

69,700 
267,918 

0 ) 

160,197 
178,927 


New York: 

Buffalo- 

New York... 
Rochester.., 

Sjraeuse. 

Niew Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh.. 
Reading. 


538,016 
5,873,356 
316,786 
182,003 

128,642 

45!2.513 

132,020 

1,979,364 
631, &63 
112,707 


t No estimate made. 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

casCvS 

re- 

porteti 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
ensea 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- tt 

0 

0 

3 

27 

15 

1 

0 

20 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

•0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

! ® 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

12 

18 

i 

0 

0 

2 

7 

14 

82 

91 

6 

2 


12 

81 

0 

5 

5 


1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 


0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

6 

3 

1 

0 

G 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

31 

21 


3 

1 

19 

23 

1 

11 

11 


0 

ir 

2 

25 

0 

2 

1 


0 

1 

0 | 

0 
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Septembeir 2S. t9!2T 


City reports for week ended September 5, 1927 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bond. 

Terre Tlaute. 

lUinois* 

Chicago. 

Snringflold.. 

Michigan: 

Detroit.. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha. 

' Madi'jon. 

MilwaukiK'. 

Racine. 

Superior. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Minneapolis. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport. 

Sioux City. 

W^atcrloo. 

Miasouri. 

Kansas C'ity. 

St. Joseph. 

St. LouLs. 

North Dakota- 

Fargo .. 

Grand Forks. 

South Dakota; 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Virginia- 

Lynchburg. 

Norfolk. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia: 

Charleston. 

Wheeling. 

North Carolina; 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem — 
South Carolina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Oieenville. 

t No estimate made. 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


936,485 
279,836 
287,380 

97.846 
358,819 
80,091 
71,071 

2,995,239 
63,923 

1,245,824 
i:i0,3l6 
153,698 

50.891 
46,385 
509,192 
67,707 
39,671 


110,502 
425.435 
246,001 

62,469 

76.411 
36, 771 

367,481 
78,342 
821, 543 

26,403 

14,811 

15,036 
30.127 

60,941 

211,768 

55.411 
88,367 


122,049 

796,296 
33, 741 
12,035 

497,900 

30,396 

(*) 

186,403 

58.208 

49,019 

66.208 

30,371 

37,061 

09,031 

73,12.5 
41,226 
27,311 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 



en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

2 

5 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

16 

21 

36 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

47 

5ft 

2 

3 

3 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

36 

13 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

8 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 . 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

19 

0 

0 

3 

3 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 . 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

i 

! 0 

0 ; 

0 

2 

0 

1 

[ 

2 

0 

i 

o’ 

0 

0 

4 

13 

24 

2 

1 j 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

6 

4 

11 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

” i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

h 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 


Pneu* 

monla, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 


10 

0 

0 


60>-*O 
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City reports for week ended September 1917 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC—con. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

Miami. 

St. Petersburg. 

Tampa. 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Louisville_ 

Tennesswv 

Memphis.. 

Nashville.. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile...-. 

Montgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas. 

Fort Smith. 

Little Rook. 

IfOuisiana* 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma; 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa . 

Texas* 

Dallas. 

(lalve.ston-._ 
Houston. 

San Antonio. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings_ 

Great Falls.. 

Helena. 

Missmila.--- 
Idaho 

Boise. 

Colorado 

Denver. 

Pueblo_ 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque,. 
Utah: 

Sait Lake City 
Nevada: 

Reno. 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

TWma. 

Oregon: 

Foptland. 

Calilomia: 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento_ 

San Francisco.. 
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City reports for week ended September S, 19S7 —Continued 



1 

1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 













IHvzsion, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths^ 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

coses 

I mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

exfiect- 

ported 

irorted 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




! ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 






1 






Mainer 












Portland_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

9 

19 

New Hampshire: 









Concord_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Manchester,-.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Vermont: 












Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

BurlhiKtou.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Massachusetts: 












Boston . 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

1 

0 

10 

200 

Pall River. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Springfield.... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

IS 

Worcester. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

5 

49 

Rhode Ishin<l‘ 












Pawtucket.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Providence_ 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I 

2 

0 

2 

35 

Connt cticut. 












Bridgeport.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

Hartford. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

33 

New Haven.-. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

10 

35 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










I 


New York. 












Buffalo. 

4 

17 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

2 

11 

122 

New York. 

24 

29 

0 

0 

0 

171 

45 

39 

5 

126 

1 1,104 

Rochester. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

U 

0 

73 

Sj-rjieus<v . _ 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

L 

0 

0 

3 

52 

New Jersey. 











21 

Camden_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Newark_ 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

58 

89 

Trenton__ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 1 

1 

0 

4 

18 

Ponnsylvanin: 









1 

23 

! 413 

Philadelphia.. 

19 

18 

0 

0 

0 

30 

14 

s 

Pittsburgh.... 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

0 

24 

[ 173 

Rcading.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 28 

EAST NORTH 





1 







CENTRAL 












Ohio. 











103 

Cincinnati. 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

8 

1 

5 

(-'leveland. 

10 

7 

0 

0 

0 

17 

5 

0 

0 

28 

150 

(3olunibus. 

2 

13 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 i 

0 

17 

60 

Toledo.. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

5 

0 

11 

76 

Indiana: 







I 

0 


19 

P'ort Wayne..- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Indianapolis... 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 1 

0 

2 

87 

South Bend... 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

9 

Terre Itaute... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Illinois: 









3 

164 

694 

Chicago. 

25 

28 

1 

1 

0 

41 


7 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

De^it. 

23 

35 

1 

9 

0 

23 


7 

0 ! 

86 

224 

Flint. 

3 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 ! 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Grand Rapids. 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

6 

21 

Wisconslu: 







i 




5 

Kenosha. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Madison. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

4 

81 

Milwaukee.... 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Racine. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j; 

0 

5 

10 

12 

Superior. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 













WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 

l>uluth. 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Minneapolis.-- 
St. Paul. 

12 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

5 

4 

2 

] 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

66 

56 

Iowa: 

Davenport- 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

Q 


0 


Q 

0 



0 

0 


0 


0 

0 



0 

0 


0 



* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 













































Beptember 23,122t 2362 

City reports for week ended September 3, 1337 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 












Division, Rtate, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deathwS 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Gases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

rc- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect^ 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

exfiect- 

riorted 

ported 

ported 



aucy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CRN- 












TEAL—continued 












Missouri; 












Kansas (Mty.-. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

a 

0 

0 

6 

75 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

7 

16 

1 

0 

0 

16 

7 

1 

0 

18 

187 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 










Al)erdeen. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska- 










Lincoln. 

0 


] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

Ornului . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

32 

Kansas 




Topeka. 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

34 

Wichita. 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

15 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware; 












Wilmington... 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Maryland; 












Baltimore. 

0 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

13 

11 

10 

0 

23 

169 

Guriiberlaiul... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Dis of Columbia* 












Washington .. 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

6 

1 

7 

122 

Virginia 












Lynchburg ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

14 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 


Richmond. 

3 

4 

0 

01 

0 

2 

2 

5 

u 

5 

52 

Roanoke_ 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

West Virginia 
rharle.ston- 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 ! 

0 

20 

W'heeling. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 I 

1 

26 

North Carolina. 







Raleigh . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

If) 

Wilimngton... 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Win.ston-Salem 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

13 

South (’arolina. 











Charleston.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

23 

('olumbia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

1 


4 

0 

Greenville. 

0 


1 




0 




Georgia: 












Atlanta .1 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

1 

0 

61 

Brunswick,...! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

29 

Florida i 











Miami. 


0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

3 

25 

6 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa. 

0 


0 


0 

I 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

21 

EAST SOUTH 


1 







CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

€ 

17 

Louisville. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

56 

Tennessee* 











Memphis. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

66 

49 

Nashville. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

3 

2 

Alabama: 










Bimilnghani— 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

18 

3 

4 

58 

Mobile. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Montgomery.. 
WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 








TRAL 












Arkansas: 





M* 







Fort Smith.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 











* 

New Orleans.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

3 

1 

1 

133 

Shreveport--.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

17 
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City reports for %o^ek ended September 5, 19B7 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Divieiwi, Htate, 

Cases, 

Cases, 



and city 

esii- 

Cases esti- 


Deaths 


mated 

re- mated 

le- 

re- 


exiiect- 

ported expect- 

ported 

ported 


anoy 

ancy 



WEST SOUTH CEN- 





TRAL-—continued 





Oklahoma. 





Oklahoma City 

1 

3 0 

1 

0 

Tulsa. 

. 

0 . 

0 


Texas: 





Dallas. 

1 

7 I 

0 

0 

Galveston.. .. 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

liousUm_ 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

San Antomo... 

1 

2 0 

0 

0 

mountmn 





Montana. 





BilUiuTs . 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

Great Kalis ... 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

llelcim .. 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

0 

1 0 

u 

0 

Idaho* 





Boise.. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

roloroido 





Denver. 

3 

2 1 

2 

0 

Pueblo . 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 





Albuquerque.. 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Utah 





•Salt Luke C'lty. 

1 

1 0 

2 

0 

Nevada 





lieno . 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 





WavShiiiKton 





Seattle. , ..... 

4 

5 1 

i « 


Sjiokano_ 

4 

() 1 

0 


Tacoma .... 

2 

0 2 

0 

0 

Oregon 


1 



Portland. 

3 

1 4 

5 

0 

rallfornia* 





Los Angelos - . 

7 

4 2 

0 

0 

Sacramento ... 

0 

1 0 

1 

d 

San Francisco 

(> 

3 ! 1 

1 1 

0 

1 

u 


Tuber¬ 

culosis^ 

deaths 

re- 

porietl 



Typhoid fever 



Whoop- 




ing 

(\ises, 



cough, 

csti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 




2 

0 

1 

1 


1 


1 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


10 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


27 


37 

13 

65 

60 


2 

10 

3 
2 

9 

78 

16 

10 

30 

4 


23 

53 

106 

15 

131 



Mcniiigo- 

ctimis 

meningitis 

T^ethargie 

encephalitis 

Pellagni 

Pohomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile P'lralyife) 

Division. State, and city 







Cases, 










CStl- 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths j 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

Catses 

Deaths 




i 




ancy 



NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland —.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

New Hampshire* 










Manchester... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

2 

18 

4 

SWingfield -... 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Khode Islapd. 









1 

Pmvidetico. 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Connecticut: 



— 



1 




Hartford. 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

1 ” 
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City reports for week ended September S, 1907 —Contiaued 



1 

Meningo¬ 
coccus i 
meuingitis 

Lethargic 
encephalitis j 

Pellagra 

Poliomyditis (Infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

C ases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 

1 

] 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

4 

1 

2 

i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

66 

5 

New Jersey: 

Newark. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Trenton... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia.,... 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 

0 

5 

I 

Pittsburgh-. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

4 

0 

Reading. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

(Cleveland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

8 j 

0 

Columbus. 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indiana* 

South Bend. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 i 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

Michigan 

Detroit... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Flint. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin. 

Madison. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Milwaukee. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

St. Paul. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Iowa. 

Sioux City. 

0 


0 


0 


* 0 

1 


Missouri 

Kansas City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

»St Joseph. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St. Louis... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

Wichita. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware. 

W ilinington. 

0 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland 

Baltimore. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Virginia 

Roanoke.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia 

Wheeling.. . 

0 

0 

: 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

North Carolina* 

Raleigh... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salom. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

South Carolina. 

Charleston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: i * 

Atlanta. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

Miami * . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa L . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Louisville. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennensee* 

Nashville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Alabama* 

Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 Dengue: 1 case at Savanisah, Ga. 

* Typhus fever* 3 cases at Savannafc 

I, Ga., 

A case at Miami, Fla., and 1 case at Tampa, Fla. 
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City reports for week ended September Sy 1927 —Continued 


Divisiou, Slate, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Death.*? 

Cases 

j 

Deaths 

Cases 

Death.s 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
oxjieet • 
nncy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana 










Now Orleans.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tulsji. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas. 










Oallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Galveston.,... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tiouslon.. .. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Nevada 










Reno.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

rA( iric 










Washington. 










Seattle. 

0 


0 


0 


1 

2 


Tacoma. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Oregon. 










Portland. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California’ 










I>os Angelos . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Sacrainenlo. 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

San Fiancibco. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 










*_ 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended September 3, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended September 4, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926, and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases 
had estimated aggiTgate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 
1926 and 30,906,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths bad 
nearly 29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 
in 1927. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from dtiea, July SI io September S, 19S7—Annuml 
rates per 100^000 population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of im 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Aug. 

7, 

1926 

Aug. 

6, 

1927 

Aug. 

N, 

1926 

Aug. 

13, 

1927 

Aug. 

21. 

1926 

Aug. 

20, 

1927 

Aug. 

28 . 

1926 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

Sept. 

1926 

Sept. 

10^ 

101 cities. 

78 

78 

m 

90 

68 

80 

65 

>80 

73 

*85 

New England. 

40 

63 

31 

70 

47 

in 

50 

86 

20 

88 

Middle Atlantic. 

88 

92 

62 

97 

.59 

94 

56 

78 

50 

77 

East Noith Central. 

104 1 

80 

101 


87 

85 

76 

81 

90 

87 

West North Central. 

52 

42 

56 

67 

83 

44 

81 

54 

67 

4 72 

South Atlantic . 

43 

65 

48 

82 

60 

62 

61 

>88 

00 

•94 

East South (\intral. 

10 

31 

.57 

25 

21 

51 

57 

61 

41 

51 

West South Central.. 

39 

92 

26 

92 

64 

7.5 

34 

96 

60 

164 

Mountain... 

IIS 

135 

73 

180 

146 

.54 

73 

7119 

91 

117 

Pacific. 

1 

102 

76 

104 

107 

62 

60 

91 

94 

134 

73 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cilios . 

70 

48 

I 59 

New England , . 

83 

93 

68 

Middle Atlantic. 

42 

43 

33 

East Noith (Vtitral. 

113 

29 

84 

West North Central. 

,58 

34 

67 

South Atlantic . 

47 

38 

80 

East South (Vmtrnl. 

41 

10 

31 

\V( St South Central. 

9 

55 

4 

Mountain . 

137 

46 

64 

Pacific. 

121 

144 

94 


28 

44 

32 

30 

>25 

1 « 

»21 

6:1 

52 

84 

38 

58 

i 33 

58 

28 

27 

35 

15 

24 

1 17 

18 

19 

72 

i:i 

43 

13 

31 

11 

22 

28 

22 

20 

16 

; 10 

M2 

14 

35 

27 

15 

>32 


•20 

15 

36 

5 

36 

25 

31 

10 

21 1 

9 

42 

4 

17 

0 

42 

:i6 

18 

18 

27 

<28 

36 

9 

60 

78 

71 

94 

52 

1 *• 

42 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

61 

51 

M 

68 

« 

50 

,V) 

>54 

51 

*58 

New England. 

104 

51 

68 1 

93 

73 

51 

54 i 

81 

59 

60 

Middle Atlantic,-. 

38 

36 

30 

39 

29 

31 

32 

38 

25 

38 

East North Central. 

79 

75 

65 ! 

73 

46 

78 

55 


58 

80 

W(St North Central. 

101 

62 

119 

75 

119 

64 

133 

62 

131 

4 72 

South Atlantic. 

39 

27 

30 

33 


42 

58 

•62 

37 

•64 

Ea&t South Central_ 

31 

51 

47 

36 

30 

20 

62 

87 

.57 

76 

Wc.st South Central. 1 

13 

25 

21 

, 59 

17 

50 

26 

.59 

26 

50 

Mountain... 

64 

126 

H6 

! 117 

36 

81 

64 

>64 

82 

63 

Pacific. 

83 

60 

86 

1 

63 

1 

78 

42 

75 

37 

70 

34 



SMALLPOX 

CASE 

RATES 





101 cities. 

8 

6 

7 

4 

2 

6 

4 

r 

I *6 

2 

>4 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

0 

9 

1 

5 

2 

7 

7 

6 

0 

7 

We..st North ('entral . 

14 

0 

4 

4 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

*2 

South Atlantic. 

11 

» 

11 

5 

6 

4 

9 

•0 

9 

•0 

East South Central. 

16 

5 

26 

0 

5 

25 

0 

25 

10 

0 

West South Central. 

13 

17 

21 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Mountain. 

9 

18 

73 

9 

0 

18 

0 

>28 

0 

36 

Pacific. 

24 

21 

32 ! 

24 

5 

13 

‘ 13 

31 

13 

18 


1 Tbe figures given in this table are rates per 100,009 population, annual basis, and not the number o! 
cases reported. Populations u»m1 are estimated as of July 1,1926 and 1927, respectively. 

.»Greenville, S. C., and Helena, Mont., not included. 

»Sioux City, Iowa, Norfolk, Va., and Greenville, S C , not included. 

< Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

• Greenville. S. (', not included. 

« Norfolk, va., and Greenville, 8. C., not included 
f Helena, Mont., not included. 
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September 28.1927 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, July SI to September S, 1927—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of Continued 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 






Week ended— 





Aug. 

7, 

1926 

Aug. 

1927 

! 

Aug. 

14, 

1926 

Aug. 

13, 

1927 

* Aug. 
21, 
1926 

Aug. 

20, 

1927 

Aug. 

28, 

1926 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

Sopl 

4, 

1920 , 

Sept. 

3, 

1927 

101 cities. 

1 

28 

23 

35 

25 

41 

37 

40 

*31 

40 

*32 

New England. 

12 

7 

17 

1 30 

17 

30; 

19 

33 

12 

21 

Middle Atlantic . 

19 

13 

24 

15 

34 

20 , 

39 

21 

34 

28 

East North Central. 

12 

1 9 

20 

1 14 

17 

19 1 

20 

11 

20 

15 

We.st North Ontral. 

18 

26 

24 

22 

48 

38 i 

42 

20 

42 

* 10 

South Atlantic.-. 

63 

1 58 

9<) 

45 

93 

82 ! 

56 

«57 

91 

« 74 

East South Ontral...J 

181 

183 

140 

97 

186 

219 1 

233 

204 

176 

183 

West South Central. I 

4S 

50 

47 

88 

43 

80 

39 

75 

43 

55 

Mountain.' 

27 

45 

73 

36 

73 

27 

18 

* 46 

9 

64 

Pacific. -j 

29 


29 

10 

24 

31 

38 

21 

46 

S 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

*5 

3 

•5 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

East North Central. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

West North ( entnil. 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

0 

8 

2 

4 

4 

South Atlantic . 

4 

6 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

Ml 

0 

<8 

East South Oiitial. 

0 

6 

10 

5 

0 

10 

0 

15 

16 

5 

West South Central. 

4 

4 

13 

13 

26 

30 

4 

22 

9 

13 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

*9 

9 

18 

Pacific. 

11 

3 

! 0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

7 

« 

0 

PNEUMONIA DEATH HATES 

95 cities.. 

54 

47 

50 

55 

54 

45 

47 

*47 

51 

®50 

New England.. 

54 

33 

31 

77 


49 

33 

51 

50 

49 

Middle Atlantic.. 

56 

46 

62 

57 

58 

47 

66 

65 

69 

72 

East North Ontral. 

42 

44 

35 

41 

35 

35 

37 

34 

34 

61 

West North Central.. 

51 

44 

25 

44 

49 

25 

42 

31 

36 

23 

South Atlantic.... 

68 


57 

72 

87 

.53 

59 

»37 

64 

•44 

East South (''entnil.. 

52 

51 

.52 

66 

30 

66 

47 

60 

62 

46 

West South (\*ntral. 

97 

69 

106 

,56 

66 

09 

71 

65 

49 

83 

Mountain. 

64 

54 

82 

63 

82 

36 

73 

*37 

64 

&4 

Pacific... 

57 

62 

39 

55 

78 

72 

21 

62 

78 

66 


* OreonviUo. S. C., and Helena, Mout., not incUidod. 

* fiiou\ City, Iowa, Norfolk, \'a , unfl Greenville, S. C , not included. 
< Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

* Greenville, S C., not included 

* Norfolk, V^a , and Greenville, .S C , not inolude,d. 

^ Helena, Mont, not included. 


Number of cities included tn summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of ciiies in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of dill's 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reiKirting cases 

1 

Aggregal.e population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

30,906,700 

29,783,700 

30,296,900 

New England. 

12 

12 

2.211,000 

2,245,900 

2.211,000 

2.246,900 

Middle Atlantic... 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

10,567,000 

10^457,000 
7; 650,200 

10,667,000 

East North Ccntrfd _ 

16 

16 

7,050,200 

7,810,600 
2,626.000 

7,810,600 

2,510.000 

West North Central. 

12 

10 

2, 585. .500 

2,470,600 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2, 799, 500 

2,878,100 

2,7.57,700 

2,836,700 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

1 1,008,300 

1,023,600 

West South Central. 

8 

7 

1.213.800 

1,243,300 
680,000 

1,181.600 

1,210,400 

Mountain...... 

9 

9 

672,100 

672,100 

680,000 

Paoii^. 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,476,300 

1,612,800 
















































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Further relative to cholera on steamship ^^Adrastus*^ — Yokohama — 
August 6, 1927, —Further information, dated August 12, 1927, shows 
the occurrence of a second case of cholera on the steamship Adrastua 
at Yokohama, Japan.^ 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended August 27^ 1927. —The following report for 
the week ended August 27, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

i 

1 

! Small- 
1 pox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

cn 

I 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 

Egypt: 

1 

1 






Dutch East Indies: 







Alexandria. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Banjermasin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 


Port Said. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Makassar. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iraq:* Basra. 

0 

0 

49 

17 

1 

1 

French Indo - China: 






Persia: Mohammorah.,. 

0 

0 

23 

20 

0 

0 

Turane. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

British India: 







Philippine Islands. Ma¬ 







Bombay. 


1 


2 

5 

2 

nila. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Negapatam. 


0 


0 


0 

China 







Madras... . 


0 


53 

2 

0 

Canton.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Calcutta.... 


0 


7 

7 

7 

Amoy. 

0 

0 

10 


0 

0 

Rangoon. 


3 


0 

1 

0 

Shanghai. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Ceylon: Colombo. 

_ 

0 

~T 

0 

0 

0 

Macao. 

0 

0 

T 

1 

0 

0 


1 The Iraq health service states that Muntahg and Amarah are Infected with cholera 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Aroftia.—Bahrein. 

Prrsjo.—Bender-Abbas, Bushiro, Lingah. 
Jndfa.—Karachi. Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorln, 
Vizagapatam, Basst'in, Moulmein. 

Portuguese Indta .—Nova Goa. 

Federated Malay Statrs.—Vort Swettenham. 
Straits Settlements—Tenmz, Singapore. 

5ia?n.—Bangkok. 

Dutch East Indies.—Batavia, Surabaya, Pontia- 
nak, Semarang, Cheribon, Balikpapan, Padang, 
Belawan-Deli, Tarakan, Sabang, Palembang, 
Samarinda, Menado. 

, Sarawak.—Kuthim’ 

. DritMi North Pornro.—Sandakan, Jesaelton, 

, 1 Public Health Reports, Aug. 19,1926, p. 2128. 


Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor.—DiWy. 

PMUvpine IsUtuds.—IXoWo, Jolo, Cebu, Zatn« 
boanga. 

French Indo China,—Saigon and Cholon, Hai¬ 
phong. 

China.—Hong Kong, Tientsin, Tslngtao, 

Formosa.—Emlimg, Takao. 

Ciiwrn.*—diemulpo, P'usan. 

Manchuria.—Yingkovr, Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, X?-bangchun. 

Kwuniimg.—PoTt Arthur, Dairen. 

Japan.*--Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niigata, Shimo- 
noseki, Moji, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate* 


( 2368 ) 
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September 23 ,1927 


AWRAU81A AND OCEANIA 

Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Iriand, 
Cairns, Port Moresby. 

JWpto Guinea.—'Part Moresby. 

JVeuf Britain Mandated Territory.—"Rahavl and 
Kokopo. 

New /raiand.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Weetern ^amoa.—Apia. 

New Caledonia ,— Noum6a. 

Fyi.—Suva. 

//owait.—Honolulu. 

Society Paijeete. 

AFRICA 

Egypt.—Suez. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.-Pexi Sudan, Suakin. 


ArBJCA~-oon tinned 
Friireo.—Massaua. 

French Somaliland,—DyibouU. 

British Somaliland,—Berhera. 

Italian iSCTnaZitond.—Mogadiscio. 

Jrenj^a,--Mombasa. 

7an nbar.—Zsaizi bar 
Tanganyika.—jyar-eS'Saloiim. 
Seydielles.—yivion&. 

PortUQuese East A/rico.—-Mozambique, Beira, 
Lourenco-Marquez. 

Union of South A/nca.—East lA)ndon, Port Eliza 
beth, Capti Town, Durban. 

Reunion.—Saint Denis. 

Mauritius .—Port Louis. 

Jifodoj^cMcar.—Majunga, Tamatave, Di6go-Suarez 

AMERICA 

PenoOTo.—Colon, Panama. 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from: 
Aden Protectorate.—Ksmatan, Aden, Perim. 

Pmia.—Abadan, Ahwaz, Minab. 

Union of Sociahst SotHet Republics.—Wadivo&iok. 

Belated information: 

Week ended August 20' Madras, cholera, 61 deiiths. 

Week ended August 13 Pondicherry and Kankal, nil. 

Week ended Augu-st 13. Makassar, plague, 1 fatal case. 


QUARANTINE MEASURES 

The following reports of (piarantine measures have been published 
by the health section of the League of Nations: 

Syria .—The high commis‘<ioner of the French Republic for the States of Syria 
reports on August 6 that on account of the prevalence of cholera at Basra all 
travelers coming from Iraci must pass the frontier by the direct route leading 
from Baghdad to Damascus. Unvaccinated travelers will be vaccinated at con¬ 
trol stations. Those who arrive at the frontier outside of these points will 
be vaccinated at the frontier posts. Arrivals from Basra, Abadan, and Moham- 
merali arc considered as suspects and kept under observation for five days. 
These measures are of special importance because the route from Baghdad to 
Damascus is the usual way of communication from Iraq to Palestine and Egypt. 
Additional barrages have been organi^icd at Aleppo, Damascus, Homs, and 
Tripoli. The sanitary passports of travelers on the Palestine Railway are 
controlled at Deraa and Beirut. 

Italy ,—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs reports on August 18 that arrivals from 
Abadan and other ports on the Persian Gulf are subject to quarantine measures 
against cholera. These measures came into effect on August 3. 

Arrivals from Mytilene (Greece) w’ere subjected to measures against bubonic 
plague from August 13. 

Arrivals from Dakar and all other ports of Senegal were subjected to measures 
against yellow fever from August 8. 

59269’—27-3 
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CANADA 


Communicable diseases—Weelc ended Se^ember 3, 1927 .—^The Cana¬ 
dian ministry of health reports cases of certain communicable diseases 
in six Provinces of Canada for the week ended September 3, 1927, as 
follows: 


Diease 

Nova 1 
Scotia 

1 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sm- 

katoh- 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Total 

Influenza... 

5 






fi 

Smallpox.. 




2 

13 

3 

18 

Typ^ki lever. 

5 

7 

33 

6 

3 

1 

54 


Communicable diseases — Ouebec—Weelc ended September S, 1927 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended September 3, 1927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox_ 

2 

Scarlet fover... 

26 

Diphtheria . _ __ 

31 

Tulierculosis ... 

.36 

flerTjian tneaslos __ _ 

1 

Typhoid fover . ..... 

33 

Measles ... 

3 

WHoopmg ooofTh. 

6 






Measures against spread oj poliomydiiis—Traily British Columbia .— 
Information received under date of August 27, 1927, shows that 
measures have been instituted at Trail, British Columbia, to check 
the spread of poliomyelitis recently reported prevalent at that place.^ 
Churches and places of entertainment have been ordered closed and 
the date for opening schools has been extended. 

Typhoid fever — Montreal — January 2-September 10y 1927 .—The 
following table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Oases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1J127. 

3 

1 

May 14,1927 . 

367 

16 

Jan. 16,1027. 

4 

3 

May 21, 1927 _ . _ 

770 

26 

Jan. 22^ 1027. 

1 

2 

May 28,1927 . 

353 

38 

Jan. 20l 1927. 

3 

1 

.TtinA 4, 1927 

239 

87 

Feb. 6/1927. 

1 

0 

June 11,1927. 

128 

36 

Feb. 12,1987. 

0 

0 

Tiin« IR, 1927 

86 


Feb. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

June 25^ 1927. 

78 

23 

Feb 28, 1927. 

1 

1 

July 2, 1927 - 

66 

21 

Mar. 5, tW7. 

9 

1 

July 9, 1927 

52 

M) 

Mar. 12,1927. 

203 

4 

July 16,1927 . 

39 

4 

Mw. 19,1927. 

383 

14 

.liilv 2!1, 1947 

22 

t 

Mar. 20,1927. 

568 

22 

July 30,1927 . 

23 

10 

Apr. 2, 1927. 

649 

i 48 

Aug. 6, 1927 . 

Ul 

5 

Apr. 9, 1927. 1 

386 

40 

Aug 13,1927 . 

20 

5 

Apr. 16, 1927. 

175 

1 38 

Aug. 20,1927 .. . . 

14 

4 

Apr. 23, 1027. 

125 

43 

Aug. 27,1927. 

8 

3 

Apr. 30,1927. 

105 

1 23 

Sept. 3, 1927. 

27 


May 7, 1927.. 

106 

19 

Sept. 10,1927.-... 

17 









X|»ublic Health Reports, Sept. 16,1«27, p. 2328. • - n 
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Beutember 23.1^2? 


Vi^dl stoiiatws — Quebec — June^ 19S7, —Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of June, 1927, were reported as 
follows; 


Estimated population. 

Births. ..... 

Birth rate per 1,000 population. 

Deaths.... 

Death rate per 1,000 population 

Deaths under 1 year_ 

Infant mortality rate_ 

Deaths from: 

Accidents (all).. 

Cancer_ 

Cerebrospinal meninpitia_ 

Diabetes___ 

Diarrhea... 

Diphtheria.. 

Heart disease_ 

Influenza... 

Measles..___ . 

Pneumonia... 

Scarlet fever__ 

Syphilis.. 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary).. 
Tuberculosis (other forms) _ 

Typhoid fever . _ 

Whooping cough-. 


2, 604, 000 
6, 815 
31. 40 
2, 905 
13. 39 
731 
107. 26 


109 

128 

5 

25 

148 

38 

285 

37 

32 

209 

12 

7 

212 

57 

134 

37 


CUBA 

Commuii'icable diseaMs — Flabana — August^ 1927. -During the 
month of August, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

Now 

cases 

Deaths 

Re¬ 
main¬ 
ing 
under 
treat¬ 
ment 
Aug :u, 
1927 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Re¬ 
main¬ 
ing 
under 
treat¬ 
ment 
Aug. 31, 
1927 

Ohif'lfAT^ 

2 


11 

Mea.'?les. 

10 

2 

18 

Diphthflrii^ 

8 


3 

Paiatyphoid fever. 

3 

.1 

1 

FilArityils 



1 

Scarlet fever. 

2 


2 

Leprosy.. _ ... 



1.5 

Typhoid fever». 

26 

11 

50 

M^aria *. 

l"" *67' 

2 

52 






* Many of these cases from the interior. 


EGYPT 

PUgue—August 6-12, /P;?7.—During the week ended August 12, 
1927, five cases of plague were reported in Egypt, occurring in the 
district of Abou Kerkas. 

’ Summary—January l-August 12, 1927. —During the period Jan- 
uaiy 1 to August 12,1927, 63 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, 
»S compared with 116 cases reported during the eorrespondmg 
period of the year 1926. 
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ESTONIA 


Communicable diseases — June^ 1927, —During the month of June^ 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

DiphthpriA 

21 

TiihAroiilmtls .. 

la 

44 

Measles..... 

403 

Typhoid fever... 

Scarlet fever___ 

329 

i 

Typhus fever... 

4 





Population: 1,114,650. 

HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague rodent — KuTcuihaele—August 17^ 1927, —A plague-infected 
rat was reported found at Kukuihaele, Island of Hawaii, August 17, 
1927. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alastrim)—August 1-27,1927, —During the period August 
1 to 27,192^, six cases of smallpox (reported as alastrim) were reported 
in the Island of Jamaica. 

Oilier communicahle diseases. —During the same period other com¬ 
municable diseases were reported in Jamaica as follows: 



Cases 


Cases 

Disease 

Kings¬ 

ton 

III 

0.2 

Disease 

Kings¬ 

ton 

Other 

loeah- 

ties 

Ccrehrospinel meningitis . 


1 

Leprosx^..... 

1 

1 

Chicken pox ... 

3 

.5 

Puerperal fevor___ 

1 

Diphtheria. 


1 

Tuberculosis. 

16 

48 

Dysentery___ 


4 

Typhoid fever... 

16 

66 

Erysipelas. 


1 1 



Population. Kingston, 62,707; island of Jamaica, 926,000. 


LATVIA 

Co7nmunicable diseases—May and June^ 1927, —During the months 
of May and June, 1927, communicable diseases were repK>rted in the 
Republic of Latvia as follows: 

MONTH OF MAY, 1927 


Disease 

(’ases 

Disease 

Cases 

S 

1 

8 

Paratyphftid fever^_ _ 

4 

Diphtheria. 

60 

Puerperal fever . _ ____ 

2 

Pg^ntery.-.-.. 

4 


363 

Erysipelas. 

21 

Tetanus __ __ 

2 

ludueuza. 

93 

Trachoma ___ 

38 

Leprosy....-.. 

1 

Typhoid fever _ . . 

43 

Xi^haiitlc encephalitis.*.. 

2 

Tvphns fever__ ^ ^ 

5 

Measles_I..... 

996 

Whooping poiijjfh >_ 

08 

Mumps. 

8 



Population: 1,950,000. 
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September tnf 


MONTH OF JUNE, 1927 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

8 

Paratyphoid fever... 

8 

Diphthetia... 

33 

Puerperal fever___ 

3 

Dysentery..-. 

3 

Hecurrentfever.... 

1 

Erysipelas. 

14 

Scarlet fever____ . 

141 

Innuenza. 

24 

IVachoma. 

14 

Leprosy. 

5 

Typhoid fever... 

57 

Malaria..... 

4 

Typhus fever ..... 

4 

Measles...... 

335 

Whooping cough__ 

63 

Mumps. 

6 

1 



Population: 1.950,000. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—July 1-15^ 1927, —During the period July 1-15, 1927, 
21 cases of plague with 21 deaths were reported in the island of 
Madagascar. The occurrence was in the Provinces of Ambositra, 
Itasy, Moramanga, and Tananarive, and was distributed as follows: 
Ambositra, 1 case; Itasy, 10 cases; Moramanga, 1 case; Tananarive, 
8 cases; and in the town of Tananarive, 1 case. The number of 
fatalities in the several Provinces corresponded with the number of 
cases. The distribution according to type of disease wbls: Bubonic, 
6 cases; pneumonic, 12; and septicemic, 3. 

Supplementary report. —Under date of August 2, 1927, additional 
cases were reported for Madagascar, for the Province of Itasy, as 
follows: June 1-15, 1927, cases, 9; deaths, 4, viz., bubonic cases 3, 
pneumonic 6. For Juno 16-30, 1927, 1 case, bubonic.^ 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases — July 1-31, 1927. —During the month of 
July, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the island of 
Malta as follows: 


Disease 

Cfuses 

Disease 

Gases 


0 

PueriM*ral fever. 

1 


3 

Scarlet fevci.. 

3 

I'^i^TS'eirtAlckO . .. . 

1 

Trachoma.-.-. 

41 

Tm n ft rr A 

2 

Tuberculosis___ 

21 


1 

Typhoid fever.. 

70 


13 

Whooping cough. 

12 

Malta fever. 

90 




» Of which 2 contracted abroad. Population, civil, estimated, 227,440. 


SENEGAL 

Plague — YeUov) iever — August 1-21,1927. —During the three weeks 
ended August 21, 1927, plague was reported in the interior of Senegal 
as follows: Week ended August 7—cases, 62; deaths, 34; week 
()Dded August 14—c^es, 91; deaths, 78; week ended August 21—7 
cases, 61; deaths, 44; total, cases, 214; deaths, 156. In urban 

I FabUo Health Beports, Aug. as, 1027, p. 2185, and Sept. IS, 1«27, p. 2828. 
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centers the occurrence wae reported as fdlews: Dakar—36 cases, 25 
deaths; Rufisque, 41 cases, 35 deaths; in four village settlements, 9 
cases, 6 deaths. A fatal case of yellow fever was reported as having 
occurred at Grand Bassam, Ivory Coast, on July 29, 1927. At 
Obuasi, Ashanti, a case was reported on August 6; August 4, at Ho, 
Gold Coast, 2 cases, and at Meiatza, Togoland, a fatal case August 
16 to 21. In Senegal from August 1 to 14, 7 cases and 2 deaths were 
reported. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA 

Suspect plague case—Steamship Tanganyika'' — Luderitz—July S6, 
1927, —Information dated August 5, 1927, shows the removal of a 
patient presenting symptoms suspicious of plague, from the steam¬ 
ship Tanganyika at Luderitz, southwest Africa. The history of the 
case shows the patient to have been admitted to hospital at Eliza- 
bethville, Belgian Congo, June 2, 1927, and to have left for Europe 
July 22, 1927, via Bulawayo and Cape Town, arriving at Cape Town 
July 22 and embarking on steamship Tanganyika. The patient and 
contacts were landed at Luderitz. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Orange Free State—July 24-30, 1927. —During the week 
ended July 30, 1927, a fatal case of plague, occurring in a native and 
on a farm, was reported in RoiLxville District, Orange Free State. On 
July 26, 1927, a death from plague, occurring in a case reported 
during the previous week,^ was notified in Edenburg District, Orange 
Free State. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicahle diseases—July, 1927. —During the month of July, 
1927, communicable diseases w^ere reported in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Island and di.seasG 

Cases 

Remarks 

Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

fit. Thomas: 

Chicken pox_.. 
Gonococcus in¬ 
fection. 

Syphilis. 

Unoinarlusls. _. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Secondary. 

Necator amerioanus. 

St. Croix: 

Gonococcus in¬ 
fection.. 

Malaria__ 

Syphilis. 

Uncinariasis_ 

1 

1 

4 

7 

Tertian. 

Secondary. 

Necator amerlcanus. 


> Public Health Reports^ Sept. 16, 1V>27, p. 2328. 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tb6 reports coAtained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards eithei 
the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 23 > 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Amoy. 

Foochow. 

July 24-Aug. 6_ 

July 2A-.^ , 

5 


Several cases and deaths. 

July 10-16, 1927. Cases, 12,615; 
deaths, 6,377. 

At Yokohama, Japan. (See Pub¬ 
lic Health Reports, Aug. 19, 
1927, p. 2128.) 

India. 




Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

July 31-Aug. 5_ 

Aug, 7-13. 

July 24-30_. 

16 

185 

29 

163 

1 

8 

72 

18 

133 

Basra. 

On vessel: 

S. 8. Adrastus. 

July 31-Aiig. 13. 

Aug. 6. 


PLAGUE 


Egypt... 




Aug. 6-12, 1927* Cases, ,5. Sum¬ 
mary, Jan. 1-Aug. 12, 1927: 
Cases, 63; corresponding period, 
year 1920, t'ase'-', 116. 

Island of Hawaii Plague rodent. 

July 10-16, 1927- Cases, 114, 
deaths, 7J. 

Hawaii IVrritory: 

Kukulhaele. 

Aug, 17. 



India. 




Madras Presidency. 

Java. 

East Java and Madura . . J 
Madagascar. 

July 17-23. 

86 

45 

July 10-16. 

4 

4 




July 1-15. 1927 Cases, 2t; 
deaths, 21. Bubonic, 6; pneu- 
momc, 12, sepUeemic, 3. 
Bubonic 

Province— 

Ainbositra. 

Julv M5 . 

1 

j 

1 

Itasv*. 

June l-l.'i . 

0 

4 

Bubonic, 3, pneumonic, 0. 
Bubonu* 

i)o.* . 

June 16-30_ 

1 


Do. 

July 1-15.. 

10 

10 

Bubonic, 2; pneumonic, 7; 

septicemic, 1 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic, 4, pneumonic, 4; 
septicemic, 1 

Aug 1-21, 1927 Interior—Cases, 
214; deaths, 156. Urban 
(•enters—Cases, 86; deaths, 66. 
Including 1 case in suburb of 

Moranianga. 

_do.-. 

1 

1 

Tananarive. 

.do. 

9 

9 

Senegal . .. _ 




Dakar__ 

Aug. 7-21. 

36 

25 

Rufisque. 

.do. 

41 

35 

Yoil 

In 4 villages, 9 cases, 6 deaths. 

Union of South Africa. 

Orange Free State. 

July 24-30.. 

1 

1 

In Rouvillc District, in native. 

Eden burg District _ 

July 26. 


1 

In case reported precetling week. 

(Public Health Reports, Sept, 
16, 1927, p. 2329.) 

Native. On farm. 

RntiKvilla 

July 24-30. 

1 

1 






SMALLPOX 




Brazil: 

July 1-31 .. 

5 


Rio del Janeiro.. 

Aug. 14-20. 

3 


British South Africa: 

July 23-Aug. 5- 

Aug. J»-Sept, 3.... 
.do. 

2 


Canada: 

Alberta ... _ 

3 


Manitoba_ 

2 


Ontario— 

Ottawa ._ _ 

Aug. 28-Sopt. 10_ 

22 


Saskatchewan_ 

Aug. 28-Sopt. 3... 

July 31-Aug. 6- 

13 


Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

1 

1 

France: 

Paris....;. 

July 10-31. 

3 



N^ative. 


1 From medical dfioers of the Public Health Service. American con.suls and other sources. 

> Received out of date. Omitted from Public Health Reports, Aug. 2S, 1927, p. 2185, and Sept. 16,19S7, 

p. 2329 , 
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KvatOf Rwehwd Dwtatf Waek Sirtad ScpInAwr 2S, mJ—€knAamai 

SHAUVeX-eoBtlaned 


Fkee 

Hate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ramarks 

Groat Britain. 

Fnglhnd and Wales— 

Leeds.. 

Aug. 21-27. 

5 



Stoke-on-Trent... 

.do.. 

1 



Inrabe... 




Jury imr cases, 3,138; 

deaths, 891. 

Calcutta. 

Judy 31-Aug. 0_ 

Aug. 7-13. 

11 

10 

Madras. 

4 

Italy: 

Rome_ . 

.Tidtm 13-10 

1 



Jeonaica.... _ 




Aagi 1-27; 1927t Csoes, 0; 

Japan: 

Nagasaki. 

Aug. 8-14. 

1 

1 

ported as alastrhir. 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion. 

July 10-23..! 

Anr. 22-Mav 22.. J 


2 


Pensia: 

Teheran. 


3 


1 

1 ' '1 1 



TYPHUS PETER 

Estonia. 


i 


Juno, 1927* Cases. 4. 

May 1-Juno 30, 1927: Cosos^ft. 

Including municipalitios in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

J^tvia... 




Mexico: 

Mexico City... 

Aug. 14-27. 

14 


Palestine 

Jalla. 


1 


Jenisalem...^. 

Jl3y l.'i-Aug. 15... 
Aug. 20-27. 

2 



Portugal: 

Oporto.... 

1 



Bpaiih 

Seville...... 

Aug. 19-25. 


2 

[ 

Tunisia: 

Tunis. 

Aug. 15-21. 

1 









Yiaxow FEvss 


Ashanti: 


Obunsi. 

Gold Coast_ __ 

Aug. 6. 

Aug. 4_ 

Ivory Coast_ 

July 29i_ 

Senegal 

Khombole___ 

Aug. 1-14.. 

Onkuam.. 

_do_ 

St. Louis...-. 

_do_ 

Togofand: 


Meiatzd-. 

Aug. ir)-21. 


Reports Received from June 25 to September 16, 1927' 

CHOLERA 


Plaee 

Date 

1 Cases 

Deaths 


China: 





Amoy. 

May 22-JuIy 23., 

1 

1 


Canton.- 

May l".liily 23. 

la 

7 


Hong Kong... 

July 17-23. 

2 

2 


Kulangsii ..1 

.Tune 21 _ 

1 I 



Shanghai. 

June 19-25. 

2' 



Do.... 

July .31—Aug. 0_ 


3 

In hitomatioiisi 

Hwatow. 

May IS-July 30... 

96 

13 

French concession. 

India. 

Apr. 17-July 9. 



Gftsesv 89,669; dmths,. 68,031. 

Bombay. 

May 8-JTily 23__ 

27 

--- 

CaJcutta. 

May 8-July 30_ 

564 

347 


Karachi. 

May 29-June 4_ 

1 

1 


Madras. 

Juno 19 -Aur. 6_ 

383 

20Q 


Rangoon. 

May8*Ju4y 30... 

17 

13 



Poomimadiofd oflloers of the Public Health Serrico,. Amerioah consuls, mi saanm* , 
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KcMlrwt Cram lime 2S te Sevteafeer ICt 1M7—Coatiaued 

Cl|0LBBi^-~CoiitixLned 


Place 

Data 

Cases 

Dfsths 

Renaarks 

India, Frencdi Settlements in... 

Mar 30-June30... 

15 

8 


Indo>(^hina (French). 

Apr. 1-July 10. 



Cases, 11,145. 

Annam.J... 


1,.467 


Oaniboifhie . 


23.5 



Cochizi«China.-. 


1,354 



Bai»on.. 

June 4-July 14,... 

9 

4 


Tonkin. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 

8,0S» 



Iraq: 




Basra. 

Reported July 25., 

9 

7 


Japan* 





Yokohama. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

1 

1 


Persia 





Abadan . 

July 19-31. 


166 


Alohamnieruh.. 

_ do _ 


61 


Na.*«seri.. .. 

.do.__ 


10 


Philippine Islands. 





Manila.. 

July 17-23_ 

1 



Bulacau Province. 

June 7-Jiily 8_ 

3 

.“ 3 " 


Leyte Provnace— 





Barugo... 

June 29. 

1 

1 


Cartgara... 

June 2:4 _ 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not reeetLved. 

Palo.-. 

May 18 , _ 

1 


Siam -. 

May 1-July 23-_ 



Cases, 226; deaths, 130. 

Bangkok.! 

!_do. 

43 

12 

On vessel I 





S H Adra&tus ... 

Reported Aug. 6., 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

War Mehtar (oil tanker) . J 

Aug 4. 

1 

1 

At Saffagha, Egypt. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina. 

Muonoa Aires. 

(3oidob«. 

Coinentes. 

Elitre Jlios. 

Siiiitu Fe. 

Territory ’ • 

ChiK’o— 

BarranquerttS 

Formosa. 

Pam pa.. 

Kio Negro. 

City— 

Mei oil. 

Kosario. 

Bunta Fo. 


Azores: 

Hibeira Grande 
St. Michaels T.sland 
British East Afnen: 

Konya. 

Nail obi. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda. 

Do. 

Canary Islands: 

Lagmid diatrict’— 
Tejina. 

Ceyicm: 

Cdombo. 

China: 

Amoy... 

Ecuador: 

Quayaquil_ 


Beni-Souef... 

Biba. 

Bakhalia.... 

Minia. 

Port SakL... 
Tanta district 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Mytilene. 

Patras. 


Jan. 1 ”Aub. 2. 

Apr. 10-May 7*... 

Jan. ll-A«g. 6. 

June 1. 

Mar 20^ Aug 2.... 
Apr. 28-May 16... 


4 

52 

1 

7 

4 


May 29. 2 

June 2.5. 8 

July27-Aug.2,.., 4 

Aug. 6.- 1 

Reported July 14.. 

May 7_ 1 

May ir>. 4 


June 12-18... 

May hWuly 30... 3 


Apr. 24-JuIy 2- 

May 22-2H_ 

Mar 29-May 28,.. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

Mar. 27-June 18... 


CO 

e 


138 

rftAM 

OVO 


June 17. 


1 


May 1-JuIy 2. 


17 


July 3-23. 

Jane 1-July 31. 


May 1-July 8.. 

June 4-10. 1 

Juno 4-July 13- 5 

June 4-10.— 1 

Juno airJuIy 9- 6 

Aug. 8-9. 4 

June 24-July 21._. 4 

June 4-10. 1 

'May 1-June 30_ 4 

June 1-Aug. 0_ 2 

Aug. 9. 1 

MugrSO^Aug. e— 0 



Casea^ 80; deaths, 44. 


Present. 


9 tmics from port. 


Plague rats, 4. 

Present m surrounding comrl^. 

Bats taken, 48,200; found in¬ 
fected, 34. 

Cases, 7; deaths, 2. 


At Nana. 


Including PiraeiHU 
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Reports Received from Jese 25 to September 15» lt27^<^<k>ntin\ied' 

PLAGUE-C^ontioued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Hawaii Territory: 





HaitiaHr^ia.... 

July 15 _ 

i 


1 plague rodent. 

Honokaa.. 

May 17-^..‘ 

2 

2 

Kukuihaele___ 

Aug. 12.1 

1 

1 


Paauilo_ 

July 26-Aug. 1_ 


4 


India. 

Apr, 17-July 9_ j 



Cases, 21,700; deaths, 8,253. 

Bombay. 

May 8-July 23_* 

80 

67 { 

Madras. 

May 1-July 16_! 

267 

122 


Rangoon. 

May 8-July 30_* 

48 

44 1 


IndO'China (French).. 

Apr. l-July 10_ 

32 



KwAng-t^hnw-'W'ATi_ 

Mftv21-Ji]dy 10_ 

68 1 



^^^aghdad. 

Apr. 8-May 28-^ 

12 

1 


Java: 

1 




Batavia__ 

Mayl-Julv23 ... 

182 ; 

183 

Province. 

East Java and Madura. 

MaS’ 22-Ju'ly 2- 

24 

23 


Pasoeroeau Residency.. 




Outbreak reported at NagdU 

Surabaya. 

Apr^ 17-May 7-... 

24 

24 

wono. 

Miula.gnJSP.Ar . _ 




Mar. 16-Apr. 30, 1927: Oases, 

Province— 




256; deaths, 135. 

Ambositra. 

Mar, 16-June30-.. 

93 

86 


Antlsrabe... 

Mar. Ifv-May 15- - 

8 

8 


Miarlnarivo (Itasy).... 

Mar. 16-May 31.. 

45 

45 


Moramanga. 

May 16-June30-_. 

23 

22 


Tananarive . 

Mar 16-June30... 

212 

185 


Tananarive Town.. 

...do. 

22 

20 


Nigeria. 

Mar. 1-May :R - -. 

228 

177 


Peru. 

Apr -May 31. 



Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 






Apr, 1-30.. 

1 



Lambayeque. 

.do .. 

1 



Libertad.I. 

Apr 1-May 31_ 

7 

4 


Lima. 

.do. .. 

13 

4 


Lima City. 

Apr. 1-30 . 

5 

1 


Sendai. 

May 23-July 17 .. 



Cases, 442; deaths, 259. 

Baol. 

June 2" July 31- 

45 

23 

Cay or Frontier. 

July 4-31. 

126 

74 


Dakar. 

June20-July 30... 

80 

50 


Facel. 

July 6 . 

17 

8 


Ouindel... 

Juno 20-26_ 

11 

2 


M'Bour. 

July 6-10. 

28 

23 


Medina___ 

June 13-19. 

2 

2 


Pout .-. 

July 4-10. 

1 



HuflsQue... 

May 23 July 30_ 

163 

117 


Thies district. 

...,do. 

27 

9 


Tivaouane. 

June2-July 17_ 

50 

32 


Siam. _ -_-.-. 

Aijr, 1-Jiily23_ 



Cases, 10, deaths, 7. 

Bangkok. 

May S-Juiio 11_ 

2 

1 


Syria: 





Beirut. 

June ll-Julyl0._. 

3 



Tunisia. 

Ai)r. 21-July 10_ 

144 



Tunis. 

July 25 Aug. 1_ 

1 



Turkey: 




Constantinople .. 

May 13-19. 

1 



Dnion of South Africa: 





Cape Province— 





Maraisburg district 

May 1-14. 

2 

2 

Native. 

Orange Free Stale— 





Edenburg district. 

July 17-23. 

3 

2 

Natives; on farm. 

On vessel. 

July 1(K 16. 

3 


On Norwegian vessel at Oavle, 





125 miles north of Stockholm. 

S. S. AvorolT. 

June 24-30. 

1 


On Greek warship at port of 





Athens. 

S. S. Ransholm.. 

Aug. 5_ 

3 


At Qefle, Sweden, l^om Ru- 





fisque, Seneg^. 


vSMALLPOX 


. 

Algiers. 

tlTMl. 

Arabia; 

Aden. 

Brazil: 

Uio de Janeiro. 
British East AMca; 

Kenya. 

Tanmylka.... 
Zandbar. 


Apr. gl-JuIy 10. 


July 17-Aug. 1.. 
May 22-July 30... 





Cases, 648. 

J... 

8 


0..- 

47 



.... 

2 

1 


L>- 

9 

8 



7 

M 


8._ 

2 

22 



19 

7 
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Reports Received from Jene U to September 16, 1627-~Continued 


SMALLPOX—Continued 


Plaee 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

British South Africa* 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr, SO-July 23... 
Jone A-Aiig. 27 --i 

106 

2 


Canada. 

Cases, 395. 

Cases, 93. 

Alberta. 

June 12*-Aug. 27... 



Calgary. 

.do_^. 

6 


British Cofumbia— 

Vancouver. 

May 2a-2e. 

2 



Manitoba. 

June 5~Aug. 27_ 



('ases, 29. 

Winnipeg. 

June 12-Aug. 27... 
June 6-Aug 27_ 

17 


Ontario. . 


Cases, 177. 

Ottawa.,. 

June 12-Sept. 2... 
Aug 7-13.. 

100 


Sarnia.,,. 

1 



Toronto. 

Jime h>-July 23. . 
June 19-Aug. 27... 
June 12 Aug 27_ 

9 



Quebec . 

15 



Saskatchewan. 


Cases, 68. 

M oose Jaw. 

Aug. 14-20.. 

5 


Keguia. 

July 17-Aug 27 .. 
May 1-7.. 

10 

i 


Ceylon. 


Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

China: 

Amoy .. 

MavS-23. 

1 


Do.. 

July 3-16. 



Present in surrounding country. 

Antung. 

July 4-31. 

3 


Cheefoo. 

May 8-14. 



Present. 

I Do 

Foochow. 

May8-July 16 ... 



Ilong Kong . 

May 8-July 30_ 

May 22-28 . 

19 

18 

Manchurm— 

Ansban . 

1 


Changchun. 

May l-Wuly 30- 
May 2-July 3, ... 
May ir^-July 30... 
June 13-July 10.„. 

1 July 3-9 . 

May 22-July 30 . 
July 3-9. 

8 



Daireii. 

10 

5 


Fushun. 

10 


IlaJbin. 

' 4 



Kai-Yuan.. 

2 



Mukden. 

6 



Pcnsihu . 

... 1 



Ssupingkai. 

Ma'y8-July9. . . 
Mays July30 . 
Feb l-.Mav31... 
Apr, 1-May 31 

Apr. 1-30. 

May L31. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 29-June 4 

Juni' 1-30. 

3 



Tientsin. - . 

18 



Chosen .... -. 

(^hiniiainpo.-. 

2 


('asi*s, 451; deaths, 195, 

Fusan — . 

1 



Ciensan.. __ 

1 



Scisliin... 

1 



Curacao____ 

1 


Ahistrim. 

Ecuador* 

OuiiyaQUil .. 

2 



Egypt. 

May7-JuJy29 .. 


Cases, 21, deaths, 3. 

Alexandria __ 

May 2l-Juno 17... 
Jan, 22-Apr. 15—| 
Apr 1 June30 ... 
July 24-30 .. 

May 21 June30 .. 
Mar. l-May 31.— 

4 

1 1 

Cairo .-... 

14 

3 1 


Franco _ 


Cases, 17S. 

Lille.. 

Paris . . 

1 

11 

33 

a" 

Oold ("'oast . . 

7 


Qreat Britain. 

England and Wales. _ 

1 

May 22-Aug 20_ 



Cases, 2,591. 

Birmingham . 

Aug. 14-20. . 

May 2v>“Juuc 1I._- 
Jnncl9-July2 ... 

1 


Bradford __ 

2 



Cardiff . 

4 



TiCcds _ 

July 17 .\ug.20-,. 
July 17 30 . 

5 



Taverpnol _ 

1 



London ___ 

May 15 June 18.. 
June 12-Aug 13... 
June 12-Aug. 6 - 

May 20-July 2 — 
June 130 _ 

2 



Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Shoflield .. 

5 



25 



Scotland-*’- 

Oundoo ____ 

5 



Greece __ __ 

14 



Salonika . .. . 

July 12-18 . 


i 


Ouatcmala* 

Ouateniala city 

June 1-30 _ 


9 


Guinea (French) _ 

June 4-10 . 

9 



India.. . 

Apr. 17-July 9 . 



Cases^ 60,217; deaths. 15,7M« 

Bombay_ _ _-_ 

Mfty28-July23 .. 

190 

131 

Calcutta_ -_ 

May 8-JuIy 30... 

363 

270 


Karachi _ 

May 15-Aug 6 — 

10 

5 


Madras ... 

May 22-July 30... 

18 

6 


Rangoon.. ____ 

May 8-July 30 _ 

169 

52 


India, French Settlements in— 

Mar. 20-Jime 18.. . 
Mar. 21'-July 20... 

174 

111 

Cases, 314. 

Saigon..._ __ 

May 14-20 . 

1 

1 

Iran: 

Baghdad 

Apr. 10-16 .. 

2 


j '»r 

Basra _- . 

i Apr 10-Julyl6—. 

2 

i 1 
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Reports Received from iaim 25 to September 16, lP27^Cbntiimed' 

SMALLPOXo-Oontlnued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Italy .- - _ 

Apr. 10"May 21... 
May 20-July 30--. 
Apr. 3-May 7_ 

13 



Jaxnaica_..................... 

24 


Reported as alastrim. 

Cases, 19. 

Japan...-.. 


" NftgASAkf City . ___ 

June 20^Aug. 7— 
May 21-31. 

25 

6 

Taiwan Island. 

1 



Java: 

Batavia... 

May 22-J ul y 23.. . 

Apr. 24-July 9- 

Apr. 1-30 . 

3 



East Java and Madur. 

12 



Latvia______ 

1 



Mexico.-. 

Mar. 1-31.. 



Deaths, 162. 

Durango. 

June 1-30_ 


1 


La Oroya. 




Present. 

Monterey. 

July 1-31 . 

6 

4 

San Luis Potosi---. 

May 29-Aug. 13... 


11 


Tampicso. 

June 1-July 31- 

Aug. 7-13. 

1 ! 

2 


Torreon. 


1 


Morocco.. 

Apr. 1-June 30- 

Apr. 21 . 

154 


Netherlands India. 

Borneo— 

TIoloe Soengei.. 


Epidemic in two localities. 

Pasir Residency. 

Apr. 30~May 0_ 



Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 

Sainarinda Residency. 

Mav 21-27. 



Nigeria.. 

Mar. 1-May 31— 

Feb 21-Apr. 20... 

2,077 

513 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

5 


Poland---. 

Apr. U)-.Tiily 9 _ 

17 

2 


Portugal* 

Lisbon.... 

May 29-Aug. 6... 

July 4-10. 

17 

1 


Senegal* 

Medina. 

7 



Slam. 

Apr 1-July 23- 



Cases, 168, deaths, 40. 

Bangkok... 

May!-July 23 ... 

May 29-June4-. 
June 12-18. 

18 

! 7 

Spain. 

Valencia.. _ __ 

2 



Straits Settleinents. 



Cases, 3. 

Singapore. 

Apr. 1-June 18-- - 

June 5-11. 

7 

2 

Sumatra' 

Medan . 

2 



Switzeiland. 

Berne - _ _ 

June 2ft-July 2- 

Apr. 1-June 10- 

1 



Tunisia ... ..-. 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis.. 

June 1-10. 

1 


Union of South Africa* 

Capo Province. 

July 17-23 . 


Outbreaks. 

Elliott district.. 

May 11-June 10-.- 



Outbreaks. 

Idutywa district .. 

July 3^.. 



Do 

Kalanga district. 

Transvaal — 

Barberton district. 

May ll-June 10. 



Do. 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Venezuela 

Maracaibo. 

Jalv 12-18_ 


1 


1 1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria .. . 

Apr. 21-July 20_ 

” Algiers. 

May il-July 31... 
May 2l-Aug. 10... 
Mar. 1-June 20 

Oi^ . 

Bulgaria . 

ISofla. 

June 4- Aug. 5 - 

Chile: 

Antofagasta . 

Concepcion __ 

Apr 16-May 31... 

La Caiera. 

Apr. 16-May 31... 
Mar 16 31 

. Llgua. 

Piwrto Montt. 

Apr. 16-May 31... 
_do_ 

Santiago. 

,, Talcahuano. 

July 10-16. . 

Valparaiso __ 

Apr 16-Aug. 6 _ 

July 25-31 . 

l?biiia:< 

Manchuria— 

Harbin . 

Mukden .-. 

May29-June4 . 

July 10-16 . 

Tjtontsin ... 

Chosen ..—.. 

Feb. 1-May 31 _ 

ObemvlpOr -T -t— 

May 1-June 30 _ 

_ do. -.. 

Oepaati ___ 

9eoul. 

Apr, 1-June 30 _ 



Cases, 300; deaths, 39. 


Cases, 206; deaths, 18. 


Cases, 512; deaths, 43. 
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Reports Received from June 25» to September 1 €, 1927 —Continued 


TYPHUS FEVEK-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Czechoslovakia. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 




Egypt. 

May 28-July 29 



Cases, 120; deaths, 18. 

Alexandria.. 

May 21-Aug 6_ 

13 

5 

Cairo. 

Jan 15~Apr. 22_ 

30 

8 


Estonia. 




Case, 1. 

Greece. 

June 1-30. 

2 


Athens. 

_do.. _ . 


9 


Iraq: 





Baghdad. 

Apr. 24 -30 

1 



Irish Free State: 




Cork C’ounty. 

July 3-9.... 

1 


In urban district. 

Latvia.. 

Apr. 1-May31.. . 

17 


Lithuania. 

Feb. I'June 30_ 

303 

37 


Mexico. 





Mexico City. 

Mav 29-Aiig. 6_ 

26 



San Luis Potosi. 

July 31“ A tig. 6_ 


. i 

Federal District. 

Morofjco. 

Apr. l-.lulv 10 .. . 

813 


Palestine. 

May 24-Aug 8 . _ 

! 1 


C ases, 16. 

Haifa... 

_.'do... 

6 


JatTa.. 

Aug *2 8. 

1 



Jerusalem.. 


1 



Altilmeiin. 

Mavl7-2:i. 

1 


In Safad district. 

Nazareth. 

July 19-25 .. 

1 


Snfad.. 

May 17-Aug 8_ 

10 



Peru, 




Arequipa. 

Apr 1-30 . 


] 


Poland. 

Apr. 10-July 9 

L009 

92 


Portugal* 



Lisbon. 

May 29-Jiuie 4_ 

1 



Rumania. 

Apr 3-June 25 

923 

61 


Tunisia . 

Ajir 22-July 20 . 



C'a.ses, 158. 

'Punis. 

July 5-11. 

] 


Turkey. 





C^instuntinople. 

Mav i:i-I0. 


2 


TTnion of South Africa. 

Apr 1-30. 

.... 


Cases, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 

(’ai)e i'rovince. 

Apr. 1-July23 

42 

5 

Kiiropeans, teases, 2. 

Albany district. 

June 5-11. 



Outbreaks. 

East London. 

May 22-28. 

1 


Do. 

Glen Gray district. 

May 1-7. 



Do 

Keiitaiii district. 

June 26-July 2 ... 



Do 

Qumlm district. 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

IJ uizimkuJu district. ... 

June 26 July 2 . 



Do 

Natal___ 

Apr 1-July9 _ 

7 

3 


Impeiidhle district. 

June 6-11. 



Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Apr 1-.Tilly 23, . 

5 



Transvaal . 

Apr 1 30 -. 

1 



Johannesburg.. 

July 3-16 . - . 

18 

r, 


Y ugoslavia. 

Mayl-July3l ... 



CasCvS, 15, cleaths, 4. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Dahomey (West Africa): 

Porto Novo.. 

July 1 . 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold C’oast. 

Api*. 1-May 31_ 

May29“July8 .. 
Mav 27-Ju!y 31... 

45 

20 

Liberia* 

Monrovia. 

4 

5 


Senegal. 



Cases, 5, deatlis, 2. 

Dakar... 

July 9.. 

1 


Do. 

Aug. .8. 

2 

2 


M’Bour. 

May 27-June 19... 
June 2-Aug 8. 

5 

5 


Ouakam. 

2 

1 


St. Louis . 

licjiorted Aug. 21. 


1 


Thies . 

July 10. 

i 

1 

In European. 

Tivoouane. 

May 27-Jime 8_ 

5 

5 
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POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

In June, 1927, reports from California showed more than the usual 
seasonal rise in the miml)er of rases of poliomyelitis. Early in July 
a number of cases of this disease were reported in New Mexico. 
Later, other States reported local epidemics or a general increased 
prevalence of the disease. Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and New York City are among the other localities most 
affected. 

A comparison of the weekly t('legraphic reports from States for 
the 10 weeks ended September 10, 1927, with the corresponding re¬ 
ports for the yeai's 1925 and 1920 shows that the total number of 
cases reported for the period in 1927 was almost the same os the 
numher for the coriospouding period in 192.), but the figures were 
nearl.y thre<! times those for the same period of 192t;. Reports for 
the W'oek ended September 17, 1927, howe\ er, show al)out five times 
as many cases as for the corresjnuiding period of 1920 and some¬ 
what more tlian twice as many as in 1925. The following are among 
the Stati's reporting an increase in the number of eases for the week 
ended September 24, 1927; Illinois, Kansas, Manic, Michigan, Mis¬ 
souri, and Texas. Among the States sliowing a dei'cease in the 
number of cases for the week arc C'aliforuia, Connecticut, New 
Jereey, New York, and roimsylvani.a. The telegraphic, reports 
from States for the week ended September 24 will he found on 
page 2402. 


A STUDY OF THE PELLAGRA-PREVENTIVE ACTION OF THE COWPEA 
(VIGNA SINENSIS) AND OP COMMERCIAL WHEAT GERM 

By Joseph Goldbeugeu and (1. A. Wiieet.eii, Sunjconn, Unitfd Shttfi Public 

Hcnllh iScrmec 

In the present communication we desire to rejiort the results of a 
study of pellagra prevention with cowpeas and with commercial 
wheat germ. Tliis study was carried out, as were our previous 
studies of single foods (1) (2) (3), at the Georgia State Sanitarium, 
to the trustees, superintendent, ofllcci’s, and staff of which w'c have 
become increasingly indebted for the valuable cooperation which has 
been extended* us now for a perioil of over 10 years. 

602TO*—27-1 *” (2383) 
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COWPEA8 

Early in the course of our study of pellagra, one of us (J. G,> mm 
led to interpret certain epidemiological observations as mdioative of 
the value of the legumes as pellagra preventives. In 1918 and 1919, 
utilizing the exceptionally favorable clinical opportunities for the 
study of the prevention of pellagra afforded by the Georgia State 
Sanitarium, Goldbciger and Tanner (1) carried out some tests of 
soy beans and of cowpeas (Vigna sinenaw) the results of which 
appeared to indicate that these legumes possessed little, if any, 
pellagra-preventive value. 

The results of some of our more recent studies (2) f3) (4) have 
led us provisionally to conclude that all foods known to contain the 
so-called vitamin contain the pellagra-preventing factor P~P. 
This conclusion would seem to be negatived by the results of the 
above-mentioned j^ellagra-preventive tests of soy beans and cowpeas, 
since dried legumes are generally considered to be good sources of 
vitamin B. In (joiisideruxg this apparent inconsistency in the light 
of soine of our more re(*-ent experiences, notably with tlie tomato (3), 
it seemed to us probable that the preventive failure of the soy bean 
and of the cowj)ea was due to the use of insuflicicmt cjuantitles, even 
though the quantities actually used were quite liberal. This and 
the importance of the dried legumes as food made it seem worth 
while to study the pellagra-preventive potency of at least one of 
them again. Accordingly, we began such a study about the middle 
of July, 1920, the results of which wo now desire to report. 

In this study we used the cow'pea, the variety known as the 
California black-eyed pea. We did so principally because we had 
worked with it in the study above referred to, and because it is very 
commonly used as a food by the rural population of our vSouthem 
States, among whom pellagra is endemic. 

in the study carried out during 1919 (1) the daily ration of cowpeas 
was 200 grams (7 ounces). In that test the cowpeas were admin¬ 
istered in the form of a pur6e and were the only known possible 
source of the pellagra-preventing factor in the diet, with the excep¬ 
tion of such, probably, entirely negligible, amount as may have 
been present in the daily ration of 4 grams of lemon juice. 

In the present instance we planned to give our patients the cowpea 
ration as a part of a more conventionally constituted diet and with 
as little disarrangement of the latter as possible, especially with 
respect to such of the other components as might possibly contain 
the P-P factor. To accomplish this we deemed it impracticable to 
f flkid more than 150 grams (5 ounces) of cowi^cas to the basic diet. 
This is much less than was given in the original study. Wo thought, 
however, that some such reduction might be made to compensate 
for the P~P that might already be present in the com meal, flour, 

* In the prosent communication the term “vitamin B“ or “ water-spluWe 9“ is tp 4^si||p>ate tl^ 

mixture of substances with antinearitic and growth-promotinK properties. 
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cowpeas, and rice, and that was known to be in the tomato juice (3) 
of the diet to which the cowpeas wore now to be added and still 
keep the level of P-P in the diet thus constituted at or, it was hoped, 
even raise it above, that of the cowpea pur(^e supplied in 1010. As 
thus constituted the composition of the diet is shown in Tables 
1 and 2. 

Table 1. —Approximaie componihon^ of a cowpea-aupplrnirnfcd (hei dally 

to each of a group of colored inmne female pdlagriua durnu^ the paiod July 15, 
1926, to February 192/ 

(Tolul calorio.!, 2,1M) 


Du't 


of (iiet 


nAsic 

Corn nioal *.-.-.. 

Whffit Hour. 

Cow iKMs {r/'U/ft '. 

Hue . 

Lurtl.-. 

Toiiiuii) luue ♦. .. . 

f'' ?j lA mt-mhi. 

Cowne[i^( Viiini suit ihsu) ‘. 

oil . . . _ . 

Calc'ium ciirboiuito . . - 

Sirup loHM'' ot iron ( C i-' V ) (2 d op'') 

Dilmc hydro(‘hlnru acid (I ’ s I') ('<*‘l»']>'') 

Total mil*. 

Ntilrionib ]M>r iMloncs . 


iFi'toi'. u>''d fic chiiMun fjr ii< hoi*i \r\\ '!c» and i it, Ofiur of Kvia'iiiiicul Malioii,-, U S, 
OfpaUui'id ol \<.'! u'ul’flu" I'Kr. 

'MVliok* fini ci'i* !. Hud JO I-iiitr'o and mvlo mlo»'oia f»i(*\d and “nin^li “ 

’'The \ I iCiWU «'■! l ti" (' .lai)'’i.ia M.ick-t .iMiiK.i Unnind iido a co usimoo d and ho'lcd 

■I Pi.'Vi'd tliioii'/h a (lolii ji Mil i iM'i“d io>ii‘U<>'? 

'J’ABLn 2.— \pprocimnte eotnjhK^dnui ‘ of a C'‘it'j)eo-sHppl^n>>nl{^i i{i<i njftred daily 
to taeh of a gronj> of colo,\d iiinin r female pellaynn^ duuug the poad February 
26 to July lo, 19^7 

(Total (.dories 2,171) 






Nutrients 




Qua lit It y 

rrolein 

Fat 1 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 


Ora niK 
200 

Urn ms 

10 .s 

] 

Gramn 

0 4 1 

(hams 
14.8 0 




S 

57 .1 

-- 

'■* 

28 

It 

i 42 1 

0 0 

1 1 

.'1! 

'12 0 i. 

17.0 

11.1 



130 1 




-- - 

. 

H 1 

32 1 

1 1 

1 

2 j ' 

15 0 . 

91.2 



1 

1 

.i 

1 

1 



- - 


(.4 7 . 
•:«).. ! 

(.u 7 1 
31 7 ! 

324. 1 
148.0 


Diet 



! 

i 

Ntd neats 


Aiticlrs ut diet 


Quant dy 

1 

, Trotcui 

Fat i 

f '.ir bo¬ 
ll > drat c 

in .SIC 


270 

i (hams 

1 22 7 

Giatm 

12.7 

Grams 
190 8 


14 

; i 

1 

10.5 

OowfKJtis ( shirn.!jf.s).. 

Dard.. 

Tomato Joice *. 

1 

2 S 

42 

130 

I 0.0 

1 

42.0 

17.0 

STUmr.EMKNTM, 






Cownens ( Vigna sinrnnv) ^ .. 


; 150 

1.5 i 

32.1 

2 . 1 
15 0 

91,3 




t : 


Simp iodide of iron (U. S. P) (2 drops). 

Dilute hydrochloric acid (V. S. P.) (90 drops). 


j 

1 . 





1 ! 

I 02 4 


! 318 5 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories.j-1 

1 


1 9). S 


'* Factors used for coinputinK arc from Atwater and Bryant, Ofllce of Kxficniuoiu Stations, tl. S. 
I>oparlmejit of Agriculture Dull. 28, lOOd. 

* Whole malzo meal sifted in t lie kit ehen and made int o corn l>ro id and mush 
® The variety known as the Ckihfornia hhu-k-eyed i»ei. 

* Pressed through a cloth from canned tomatoes. 
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A total of 22 colored insane patients came nnder observation for 
pellagra prevention with the cowpca diet. One of these patients 
died of an intercurrent condition at the end of about five months; 
the others continued under observation for one year or imtil evidence 
of active pellagra developed requiring other treatment. During 
this period 2 of the 21 patients developed definite recurrences. In 
one of these the dermatitis made its first appearance about April 17, 
1927, and in the other about April 2«5, 1927, or in both at the end of 
about nine months of the cowpca treatment. A third patient 
developed a mild stomatitis, with no dermal lesions, during April, 
1927, which, however, subsided spontaneously without interfering 
with her food taking. Her appetite was excellent throughout to the 
end of the period (one year) of observation. The patients presenting 
the dermal recurrences had also had good appetites throughout and 
had consumed virtually all of the cowpeas ofl’ered. 

It is clear that 150 grams of cowpeas (in conjunction with the other 
components of tl\e diet) were insufficient to prevent completely the 
recurrence of [)cllagra. It must ho noted, however, that the interval 
(nine months) before the development of the recurrences was con¬ 
siderably longer tlian has ordinarily been the case in our experience. 
Furthermore, the development of but two or certainly not more than 
three cases in a group of 21 ])atiejit.s during a period of one year is 
decidedly less than wc should ordinarily expect. Our experience 
with this class of ])atients has led us to expect a recurrence rate of 
fully 40 to 50 per cent within three to seven or eight months in the 
absence of an adequate preventive. The long interval (nine mouths) 
before the rccuiTcnce and the relatively low recurrence rate (15 per 
cent) would therefore seem to indicate that the cowpea-supplemcnted 
diet had had a decidedly beneficial, even though not a fully pre¬ 
ventive, effect. Wc may conclude,' therefore, that the pellagra¬ 
preventing factor (P~P) is present in the cowpea, but in a relatively 
small amount. 

Disensf^ior }.—The result of the study outlined in the foregoing 
would seem to differ apjueciably from that of the study carried out 
in 1919. In the present study evidence of a preventive effect is 
recognizable, whereas in the study of 1919 no preventive effect could 
be vouched for. This difference in results may be explained, however, 
by the difference in the character of the test diets to which reference 
has already been made. In the 1919 study 200 grams of cowpeas 
supplied virtually all of the pellagra preventive present in the diet, 
whereas in the present study the cowpeas (178 grams in all) were 
combined with other foods, some of which (tomatoes) certainly, and 
others (corn meal, etc.) veiy probably, contained more or less of the 
pellagra preventive. There is, of course, no basis for definitely 
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deciding (other than the physiological reaction) how the total amount 
of pellagra preventive (P*~P) yielded by these combined sources 
compares with that yielded by the 200 grams of cowpeas alone. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it seems to us quite probable that 
the 200 grams of corn meal and 130 grams of tomato juice (not 
counting the wheat flour and rice—highly milled products) more 
than compensate for the difference in P-P content represented by 
22 grams of cowpeas and 4 gleams of lemon juice. Viewed thus, it 
seems quite probable that the P-P content of the diet in the present 
study exceeded that of the 1919 study and satisfactorily explains the 
difference in the results under consideration. 

In our earlier studies of single foods we had in mind primarily the 
effeetiveuess of the food studied as a practi(‘al preventive when given 
in what would he eoiiventionally considered a ^MiberaP^ allowance. 
If complete protection was not afforded, we were disposed to inter¬ 
pret this as indicating a complete lack of ])reventive action. Our 
more ]‘e(‘cnt studies have impressed us witJi th(' vital iinjmrtance of 
the (juautilativ(^ fa<‘tor. The result of the present study adds empha¬ 
sis to this mid clearly indicates not only that the pellagra-preventive 
failure of the soy bean in the 1919 study is in itself inconclusive but 
makes it piol)al)lc that, tliis beau actually does possess pellagra- 
preventive potemev, even if, as in the case of the cowpoa, of a rela¬ 
tively low ord(‘r. 

WHEAT GERM 

In the (a)urse of our study of black longnc of dogs we w^ere led to 
test the preventive i)otency of wlieat, and thus Ave found tliat this 
cereal, particularly the germ, contains the black-tongue-prcventing 
factor (5). Sinc^e w o, had provisionally concluded that black tongue 
of dogs is the anah)gue of pellagra in man (2), the favorable indica¬ 
tions afforded by the. study of wheat germ in tlie canine disease at 
once suggested the desirability of studying its preventive action in 
human pellagra,. We have carried out such a study, the results of 
which we now wish to report. 

This study was begun July 20, 1026, virtually at the same time 
as was that of coAvpeas. The Avheat germ was a commercial product 
socui*ed from a large flour mill in five successive batches during the 
progress of the study. The allowance decided upon was 150 grams 
per patient per day, or the same as that of cow^pcas in the study of 
that legume. The w^heat genu was boiled with a portion oil the 
other cereals of the diet, and a third of the daily allowance was served 
as a part of each of the three daily meals. The compositieJU of the, 
wheat-germ-supplemented diet is showui in Tables 3 and -S.. 






TABts 8.— Appfwim^ campasUion^ of a i&hofU^erm^upphfiMnM <sNt 
daily to each of a group of white insane female pellagrim during the period J^y 
aSOf 1926 1 to January 12^ 1927 


(Total calories, 2,093) 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quantity 

Protein 


jn 

PASiC 

Corn meal ^ .. . - .-.-. 

Grams 

200 

62 

28 

U 

31 

330 

150 

14 

3 

Grains 

J6 8 

7.1 
6.0 1 

1.1 

1 

9.4 

.6 

.4 

Grom 

mo 

46.0 

17.0 

11.1 

Whiat flour...-. 




31.0 




.«ll ITI.EMENTAL 

Wheat germ * __ _____ 

3.5. 9 1 

14.1 

34.0 

77.3 

f 'od'livr.r nil ______ -| 

____1 

1 


SHriin nf n CTJ k I* WV. drniml . . 






1 ..,. 

t. 


1 


1 _ 


j 

m 9 
31 9 

69. 5 
33-1 

dotxo 

J42.9 




I Except for wheal fivlors lused for computintraro from Atwater and Bryant, Oflleo of Expcriineiat 
Btations, U S DrpartiiUMi} of ArrifulLurc {Bill 2S, IWOO 
* W hole inaixe meal, siftr<l m k’teheu and umde into corn bread and “mush “ 

® The viiiiety knov/'n a^ th(‘ (\Pifornia black eyed pea 
' I’rem>d through a cloth from canned tomatoes 

« Commercial wheat yci m A\cj a,je of aiuily'^cs of 5 samples made in division of chemlstiy of Hygienic 
Laboratory Moistuic, i0 9. protein (Nxt>.7>, 2:J U, fat, 0 4, ash 4 3, eat i>oh>drato (by dill.) 51 5 


Table 4. —Approximate com;)o.s?7?ori * of a xvhvat {jcrm-iiupplcmcnicd diet offered 
daily to each of a group of white insane female pellagrins during the period 
January U, 10,27, to July 20, 1927 

(Total calories, 2,242) 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

(Juantity 

Protein 

1 

Fat ! 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

BASir , 

Com meal *...-.. 

1 

Oram 
200 
28 
62 ! 
28 
28 ! 
31 I 
130 

150 

14 

3 

Grams 

16.8 

2.6 

7.1 
6.0 1 

2.2 

Grams 

9.4 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.1 

31.0 

Grams 

148.0 

21.1 

46.6 

17.0 

22^1 

Crlts (granular corn meal)-,___ 

WlieaHlour.1.-. 

Cowpeas ____-___ 

Rico______-_ _ 





SUPPLEMENTAL 

Wheat germ ...-.-.. 

8&9 

lAl 
• 14 

T7.3 

Ood-liver oil______ 

Qaloium carbonate........ 



Sirup iodide of iron (U. 8 P) (2 drop.s).... 




Dflute l:^dro^l(nric add (U. 8. P.) (90 drops).. 


.,.J 



-Total nutrients, ....... 






70.6 

31.6 

70,1 

31.3 

38A1 

148.2 

Ntttrients per 1,000 calories______ 





\ Bxcept for wheat geim» factors used (or oomuutlng are from Atwater aa<t Bryant, Office of Bxjperimeoit 
fitktidnfl, XJ, 8. Department of Agriculture Bull. 28. 1906. 
s Whole maiec meal, sifted in kitchen and made into com bread and 
f The variety known as the California black-eyed pea. 

«Pressed through a cloth from canned tomatoes. 

i Commercial wheat germ. Average of analyses of S samples made in divisioa of chemistry of Hygiento 
Laboratory: Moisture, 10.9; protein (NX5 7), 23,9; fat, 9.4; ash, 4.3; carbohydrate (by diff.), OU. 
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A total of 34 white female insane patients came under observation 
for pellagra-preventive treatment with this diet. Of this group, 
6 patients were under observation for periods too brief to justify 
their consideration in the present connection. One was under con¬ 
tinuous observation for a year, but her treatment was suspended 
during a period of two and one-half months because of an inter¬ 
current pulmonary condition requiring a different diet. This 
patient is of interest in the present connection, however, since she 
developed, at tlie end of about three months, a roughened condition 
of the skin of the forehead and nose that was suggestive of and 
may possibly have been pellagra. The condition was not sulliciently 
characterized to enable us to make a diagnosis. The remaining 27 
patients were under continuous treatment and observation for a full 
year. None of these presented any evidence even suggestive of 
pellagra, although four of them had a record of 2 attacks of the 
disca.se, three of 3 at tacks, five of 4 attacks, one of 6 attacks, and one of 
9 attacks. Thus considering the patient presenting the suspicious 
but uncertain skin lesions as a case of pellagra, we had at most one 
recurrent atta(*k among 28 patients during a ])eriod of 12 months. 
Since in tlie light of repeated e.vperience it seems to us safe to state 
that in the absence of the wheat gerjii or other equivalent |)reventive 
food upward of 40 or 50 per cent of them would have sulfercd a 
recurrence within a period of from three to seven or eight months, 
the development of, at most, one case under Iho circumstances men¬ 
tioned would seMMii (‘oiiviucing evidence of the prex entive action of the 
wlioat germ and thus of the jireseiice of the pidlagra-prevontive factor 
in commercial wheat germ. 

Discif.^sion. -The demonstration that wheat germ contains the 
pellagra j)revcntivc (P-P) is of interest from several points of view. 
It is of interest in the lirst pla(‘e in that it is in harmony with certain 
of our previously j’oeorded results (2) tendiug to show that the sub- 
staTices possessing black tongue-preventivc' potency arc also preven¬ 
tives of pellagra, and thus constitutes additional evidence of the 
soundness of our working hypothesis that black tongue of dogs is the 
analogue of pellagra in man (2). In this connection it may be 
noted that since wheat germ is one of the substances known to contain 
the so-called vitamin B, the demonstration that it contains the 
pellagra preventive is in harmony with and strengthens the view, 
referred to in the preceding section of this report, that substances 
containing the so-called vitamin B contain factor P-P. 

It is of interest furthermore in that it enables us to make a direct 
comparison of the pellagra-preventive potency of the germ with that 
of the cowpeas. The daily allowance of the wheat germ was, aa 
ali'eady remarked, the same as that of the cowpeas and, as may ne 



mr 




seen by compering Tables 1 and 2 with Tables 3 and 4* the bslsio 
portion of the diet in the two studies was roughly similar. The 
results recorded in the foregoing indicate, however, that thp wheat 
germ-supplemented diet was appreciably more effective so that it 
may be concluded that the wheat germ was, gram for gram, some¬ 
what richer in factor P-P than was the cowpea. How much richer 
it is impossible to say. The demonstration is of interest finally in 
that it suggests the advantage of including in the dietary, particularly 
of those in the area of pellagra endeinicity, certain of the milling 
products of wheat, wheat middling for example, which normally con¬ 
tain a considerable percentage of the germ and some of the bran. 

In closing it may perhaps be well to remark that since our study 
was made with commercial wheat germ which contains some bran 
the results herein reported may, strictly speaking, have been due to 
either one or, more probably, to the combined action of both of these 
parts of tlie wheat kernel. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The pellagra-preventive action of the cowpea (Vigna sinensis) 
and of commercial wheat germ have been studied. 

2. The pellagra-preventive factor (P-P) is present in the cowpea 
(and probably in the soy bean) but in relatively small amounts, 

3. The pellagra-preventive factor (P~P) is present in commercial 
wheat germ. 

4. Commercial wheat germ is probably somewhat richer in factor 
P~P than is the cowpea. 

5. It would be advantageous to include in the dietary, particularly 
of those in the area of pellagra endemicity, milling products of wheat 
containing as high a percentage as practicable of the germ and the 
bran. 

6. Added strength is furnished the view that foods known to con¬ 
tain the so-called vitamin B contain tho P-P factor. 

7. The experience with wheat germ constitutes evidence of the 
soundness of the hypothesis that black tongue of dogs is the analogue 
of pellagra in man. 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS AND STUDENT WELFARE WORK 
AMONG GERMAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

A decree of the ministry of education of the State of Baden, 
Germany, dated December 4, 1924, requires that periodical medical 
examinations be given to the students in all public*, educational insti¬ 
tutions in the State, for the purpose of providing information regard¬ 
ing health conditions, to facilitate the giving of proper and timely 
medical advice to students, to discover and to remove or ameliorate 
ph37'sical (lefects, and to combat the diseases found among the various 
student bodies. According to the Ameri<‘an consul at Stuttgart, 
who has supplied the information, the system is at present fully 
operative only in Karlsruhe, having not been completely put in 
operation in the other two lai*gc Baden universit}^ centers of Freiburg 
and Heidelberg. It is stated that the improvement iu health condi¬ 
tions noted recently among German univcrsit.v students is largely 
the result of tlio ph}^si(*al examinations and \velfare work. 

Heidelberg .—A large percentage of German students, botli male and 
female, take an active part in sports or gymnastic exercises. Theoblig- 
atory medical examinations of the students at Heidelberg in the 
summer of 1926 showed a considerable improvement in the health 
of the student bod^", espc'ciall^^ among the women, who are said to 
consider a regular program of physical exen'ise a normal part of their 
student activities and are geiieralh' more faithful to the regime than 
are the men. 

Among the diseases and physical defects found in the 719 students 
(684 males, 135 feimiles) w^ore the following: 

Number Per cent 


Tuberculosis (pulmonary)_ 3 0.4 

Rheumatism...*--- 2 .3 

Chronic catarrh- 6 .8 

Disorders of the eye (myopia, hyperopia) .. 49 6. 0 

Conjunctivitis__ 2 .3 

Enlarged thyroid: 

Slight. 88 12.3 

Moderate...-. 25 3.4 

Marked..... 2 . 3 

Rhachitic teeth. 14 2.0 

Curvature of spine. 47 6.6 

Flat foot. 154 21.4 
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A comparatively high percentage of female students (15.8 per cent) 
were found to have enlarged thyroid glands. Many of the cases came 
from Nortli Germany. These students were given prophylactic 
treatments. Two new cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were dis¬ 
covered, and both students were sent to a sanatorium for special 
treatment. 

Karkruhe Superior Schooh .—Of 410 students (391 males, 19 fe¬ 
males) examined in the Karlsruhe Superior Schools, 225, or 62:4 per 
cent, were foimd to be free from all diseases and notable physical 
defects. In the remaining 37.6 per cent, the following were among 
the conditions found: 

Per cent of 
total 

Number examined 


Curvature of spine. 35 8.5 

Flat foot. 70 17.0 

Enlarged thyroid: 

Slight .no 28.0 

Moderate and marked_ 10 2. 4 

Exophtlinliuic (Graves’s sign)_ 1 .2 

Organic heart di.sea.se . 5 1.2 

Functional heart dLsorde.r.s (.0 stated to be caused by Rieofine)... 17 4. 1 

I’uhuonart tuberculosis. 3 .7 

Diseases of the kidneys. 3 .7 


It is staled that some of the cases of curvature of the spine are, the 
result of uudeniourisiiment diiring the war years and that others are 
the result of bad posture in the primary and secondary schools. 

The .students wilh enlarged thyroids are designated the “victims of 
regional conditions,’' the cause being positively trncctl to the lack of 
iodine in the diet in the locality from which these students came. 
The German housewives in that region have begun the use of iodized 
salt. 

Following the examinations, one student was sent to a tuberculosis 
sanatorium and five students found underdeveloped or undernourished 
were placed under the charge of the, students’ social welfare committee 
for guidance. 

In the State of Wurttemberg the University of Tuebingen has an 
insurance feature which is operative from the date of matriculation. 
This provides for financial relief in case, of sickness, and a medical 
examination is required. I'hc Technical College of Stuttgart, while 
not having the insurance system, requires that each student submit to 
a medical examiiuitioj* when he matriculates. 
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TBS 817MB AND THE BELGIAN CONGO BECOME MEM^ 
BEBS OF THE INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 


The Bulletin Mensuel for June, 1927, published by the Office 
International d’Hygi^ne publique, makes the following announce¬ 
ment of the adherence of the Governments of the Sudan and the 
Belgian Congo to the agreement of December 9,1907, establishing the 
[nteniational Office: 


L In a communication dated December 9, 1926, addressed to the Government 
of Italy, in accordance with the provision of article 6 (of the arrangement of 
December 9, 1907), the Siuian Government adheres to the convention and 
places itself, for sharing tlie exi)cnscs of the office, in tlie fifth class, as provided 
for in article 11 of the organic, by-laws. 

2. On March 21, 1927, tin* Belgian Government, in accordance with the 
provisions of arlicle 0, notified the Italian Government of the adiicrcnce of the 
Belgian (^-ungo to the eunventiou. The Belgian Congo places itself, fur participa¬ 
tion in the expenses of the office, in f.he fourth class, as provided for in article 11 
of the organic l)y-laws. 

Twelve rialious ratified the agreement of December 9, 1907, 
creating the International Office dTIygi^nc publique, but there are 
now 4(j countries (iiu‘luding dominions, colonies, and protectorates) 
participating in the work of the office. Tliese countries are as 
follows: 


Algeria. 

Argentiiie Ji(3public. 

Australia. 

Belgium. 

Belgian Congo. 

Bolivia. 

Braiiil. 

British India. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Chile. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

Kgypt. 

France, 

French Africa, 

French Indo-Chlna. 

Great Britain. 

Greece. 

Italy, 

Japan. 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). 
Madagascar. 

Medco. 


Monaco (Principality of). 

Morocco, 

NethcTlands. 

Netherlands Indies. 

Now Z(‘aland. 

Norway. 

Persia. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Rumania. 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Kingdom 
of). 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Sudan. 

Tunis. 

Turkey. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics* 
Union of South Africa. 

United States of America. 

Uruguay. 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Canses of Death for July, 1927 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for August, 1927, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and,,presents the mortality experience of the industrial department 
of the company for July, 1927, as compared with that for Juno, and 
for Jidy, 1926. The rates are based on a strength of approximately 
18,000,000 insured persons in the United States and Canada. 

July was tlie seventh successive month of ;1927 to register improved 
health conditions, as compared with the corresponding month of 
1926, the death rate for July of this year being 7.8 per 1,000, as com¬ 
pared with 8.4 last year, a decline of 7.1 per cent. July also showed 
the usual seasonal drop from the. death rate, for the preceding month 
(9.2). 

Each of the diseases the deaths from which are of major numerical 
importance registered declines from llie rales for last year. Tuber¬ 
culosis declined from 99.6 to 90.5 per 100,000, or 9.1 per cent; cancer 
from 70.1 to 65.0, or 6.4 per cent; cerebral hemorrhage frojn 48.9 to 
46.8 or 4..3 per cent; (trgniiic heart disease from 119 to 111.5, or 0.3 
per cent; pneumonia from 48.8 to 43.4, or 11.1 ])er cent; and Brighl’.s 
disea.se from 62.1 to 60.3, or 2.9 per cetit. 

On the other liand, of the diseases listed in the ncaiompanying 
table, the only ones to show higher death rates than those reectrded 
in July of last year are typhoid fever, diphtheria, respiratory conditions 
other than pjieumonia, and diabetes w'hich registered a very slight 
increase. The increase in typhoid fever mortalily is stated to be 
due in large part to the deaths of pc»licyholders in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. As has l)een the case every month so far this 
year, diphtheria registered a liigher death rate than in the corre¬ 
sponding month of 1926. However, the mortality from this disease 
is lower this year than in any prior year except 1926, and the slight 
rise this year is considered an interruption that was sometime to bo 
expected in such a remarkable decline as that which has taken place 
in the diphtheria death rate in recent years. Such a check occurred 
last year in the decline in the dcatli rate for tuberculosis; but this 
check has been followed in 1927 by a more pronounced drop than 
ever. 

Automobile fatalities again increase, the death rate for this cause 
being 19.7 for July, 1927, as compared with 17.5 for July last year. 
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f)eath fOfw imnual btuia) for principal eawes per 100,000 lim expoted, Jttne and 
Jidy, 1997, and July and year, 1998 

[IfidiutrUl department) Metropelitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Causes of death 


Total, all causes.. 

Typhoid fever. 

Measles. 

Scarlet fever. 

WhooplM cough... 

Dlphtnerra... 

Iniluenaa--... 

Tuberculosi.s (all forms). 

Tul>erculosis of ie.sj)lratory system.. 

Cancer... 

Diabetes indhtus... . 

Cerebral hemorrhage... 

Organic dtaacs of heart.. 

Pneuinonm (all forms) .... . 

Olhci re.spiratoiy discn.ses... 

Diarrhea and enteritis .. 

Bright's diwa.se (chronic neplirll is). 

rueipeial state.. .* 

Suicides .. 

nomicides . . 

Other external cuu^hs (excluding suicnU -iard homicides) 

Traumatism by autuinobile^. 

Allothci eausoh. 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed* 


July, 1927 1 

. 

.lun^ 1927 

July, 1926 

Year 1926 

1 

780.0 1 

923 2 

835 5 

946.0 

5.1 ' 

6.1 

3 2 

4.2 

2.7 1 

5.7 

6.7 

la 2 

2 1 ! 

3 5 

2 fi 

8.4 

fi. 1 1 

0 9 i 

8 8 

9.6 

7.8 ! 

10 4 1 

5 9 

9 7 

0 2 

12 0 i 

9 4 

31.1 

90 5 1 

99 8 

lH).0 

99.0 

78 8 I 

80 9 i 

85.7 

86.7 

G.5 0 

74 0 

70 1 

73.7 

13 7 

10.9 

13 3 

16.7 

4fi 8 

.57 5 

48.0 

55.6 

ni .5 

138 7 

119.0 

134.3 

43.4 1 

fi‘» 7 

48 8 

98.2 

1? 1 

10. 7 i 

10 8 

13.0 

24 5 1 

22 0 

31.7 

29.8 

00 3 

7^) T) ' 

02 1 

73.5 

13.4 

1C) ii 

14.7 ; 

15.8 

7 9 

8.0 i 

0 9 1 

7.7 

0 7 

7 1) 1 

7 6 ! 

7.0 

70.8 

09 0 

72 1 

62,3 

19 7 

19 5 

17 .5 1 

1 16.8 

177.0 

200 3 

19.1.4 1 

1 

191.0 


* All flgUR’S include infants iiisi'n’d nudei I vear oi ag*'. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 


Studies of the Malaria Problem in Porto Kico. Anon. Porto Rico Health Re- 
view, vol. 2, No. 10, April, 1027, pp. 27 82. (Alxstract by C K. Fields.) 

This is a part of malaria siudit < (Pai»er X') carried ont in the island during 
1024-25 by the International UcalUi Board. ^ 

In Panama, regular extensive flights of Anopheha were oliserved in the evening 
and cdrly morning, but nothing definite was learned, though certain observations 
seemed to indicate that possible concentrated flight.^ occurred, which would 
influence malaria incidence. 

In studying the habits of adult Anopheles grahhanni, it was found that fewer of 
this species were found in this region than of Anopheles albinwrnts. In 11 of the 
27 night sta-tions (40 per cent), grahhamii was never found at any time during 
the year. Of almost 400 grabhawii caught during the period of study, only 
7 per cent were caught on human beings or dwellings at night. Grahhamii was 
also found feeding on cow's, and a much higher percentage of these than atbimanun 
was found on horses. 

Anophths vestitipennis were caught at half of the night stations some time 
during the year. All stations w^ere in or bordering cane fields. The most 
veeiiHpmnie were caught in the general region of bayou>s, but heavy breeding was 
also found during the wet season in temporary water deposits in cane field ditches. 
Possibly other breeding areas were overlooked. No ob6ervat4ons were recorded 
of this mosquito biting other domestic animals than the horse. 

Fesft^tpennis is the most active feeder of the three species, and it w^as found 
easy to keep this species alive in the laboratory for at least two weeks. It was 
eft;iier to get peetitipennie than alhimanm to bite human beings, and it was the 
harckuit to induce gmbkennii to feed on human blood. The average of night and 
day eatehes of ail breeds of Anophelee shows the greatest rise to be in November, 
With g smaller rise in August. 
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Studies on the Bionomics of North American Anophelines« The Number of 
Annual Broods of A. Quadrimaoulatus. Mark F. Boyd. American Journal of 
Hygiene, vol. 7, No. 3, May, 1927, pp. 264-275. (Abstract by H. B. Foote.) 

Captures are expressed as ^‘mosquitoes caught per man-hour of search/^ in 
order to give a more reasonable basis for comparing results of consecutive searches 
in the same territory and in comparing the prevalent density in different areas. 

Data are based on catches in North Carolina and Georgia. 

The author believes that few students of anophelincs have given attention to 
the question of broods. He refers to James (James, S. P., Proc. 11th Meeting 
Anti-Malarial Advisory Comm., Palestine, 1925, p. 9) as the only writer whom 
ho has found who has studied this phase of the problem. 

Some Recent Experiments in Fly Control. R. .1. Posson. Proceedings of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Omference of the American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions and Certified Milk Producers Association of America. Pp. 
322-327. (Abstract by W. D. ''riedeman.) 

The experience of the United Stales Bureau of Dairying in controlling flics on 
an cxperimenlal farm at Beltsville, Md., during the years 1924 and 1025, is given 
in detail. House flies, which yuHifer horse manure as a breeding place, but breed 
readily in cow manure, and stable flies, which prefer damp straw" or hay on which 
to lay eggs, but- w'ill roadilv Jay eggs upon straw mixed with manure, had ahvays 
been numerous. 

In order to control breeding, all maTuire was hauled juvay at least once each 
week, and l)ox stalls in w’liioh con.sidc'rablc straw was used were cleaned and the 
floors scraped rcguiuily. The manure was eitlter si>road on fields or placed in 
largo piles one-half niilo from the buililings. Failure to remove manure on time 
resulted in a marked im n'asc in flie.>. J'ho author holds that the elimination of 
breeding places is the greatest fact<*r in flv control. 

Fly trai)s w"crc also urod in thi^ work owing to the inability to eliminate all 
breeding places on the j;ropcriy and to the presence of breeding pla(‘cs on neigh¬ 
boring farms. In discussion it waxs brought out that experiments in liberating 
marked flics by the United Stales Department of Agriculture at Dallas, Tex., 
show'cd that the house fly traveled 11 miles in 4 to 7 (iays, and some were caught 
as far as 17 miles from the point of liberation. The length of flight indicates the 
necessity for using trap-; in arJditioii to controlling local breeding iflaccs. Ten 
cyclindrical fly traps similar io tho^e dt'seribed in the United Stales D(‘.partmQnt 
of Agriculture Farmer’s Hulletin No. 734 were used in scattered positions. They 
W'ero baited w'ith blackstrap inolass(‘s from sugar canc, diluted w"ith three or four 
parts of w-aler. When this mixture feriueuled, it drew- flies in large numbers. 
Bait wa.3 re])lenished about once a week. The effect of the traps could be noticed 
after about. H) days’ use during August when flies were numerous. During 1925 
the 10 tra})s caught 80 gallons of flics estimated by making counts to run 50,000 
or 60,000 flies to the gallon. 

As an added protection against flics entering the milk room, a 30-inch electric 
fan was operated from the [)orch ceiling, causing a slight air current against the 
screen door which lu’ovcd very effective in keej)ing flies off the screen door and 
porch. 

To protect cattle from horn and stable flics, a spray, made by soaking 1 pound 
of partially open(‘,d dried pyrethrum flowers (purchased in 20-pound lots) in 2 
gallons of kerosene oil for 48 liours, was used. This is a killing spra/'rather than 
a repellent. It cost from 35 to 40 cents per gallon. It was applied by air pressure 
sprayer using a nozzle capable of producing a very fine vapor. Horn flies w'cre 
quickly killed if caught in a cloud of vapor as they swarmed after the first spray 
struck them. While horn flies lay their eggs in fresh droi)pings, their number 
wa.s appreciably reduced after a week of daily spraying. Stable flies were killed 
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by «|iamylag th^ as they were found sucking blood on the cows legs. Btabie 
dies were much liarder to control, however. Care should be exercised not to wet 
the cattle unnecessarily with the spray, as the kerosene is irritating. When this 
spray was used one hour before milking no difficulties were experienced in causing 
odors or tastes in the milk. 

Results of this fly-control work are reported as satisfactory. No statement is 
given as to the total cost of control. There was considerable discussion of this 
paper. 

The Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924. Brennan DcVinc. Journal of 
the Royal Sanitary InsttfutCj vol. 47, No. 11, May, 1927, pp. G64 66cS. (Abstract 
by L. M. Fisher.) 

Regulations should be made to include dressed poultry and rabbits, canned 
foods, and made-up foods. Of 100 cases of food poisoning, 42 w( re due to canned 
foods, 16 to mado-up fuori.s, and only 0 to fresii meat. 

The removal of the gutscraping and trijie cleaning from the actual slaughtering 
compartment lessens the chan<*cs of the moat becoming infected with fecal con¬ 
tents of the bowels. Such infection has in the past caused cases of irieat poison¬ 
ing. Meat sold from barrows in the strtx'ts slionld be kept })eliind glass, as well 
as moat exposed for sale in shops. Illicit slaughtering, carried on j)rincipally by 
small fariiH'rs, and nonnotitication of discawsed ciircass(‘s should be made serious 
ofl'euHeb. The minisiry of healtli should require all local authorities to enforce 
the moat rcgtihitions in their entirety. 

Fifteen Years of Milk Control in the Oranges, New Jersey. F. J. Osborne, 
hcaldi ollicei, Kast Orange, N. J. The Natioris Healthy vol. 9, No. 3, March 15, 
1927, pp. 2() 28. (Abstract by Ralph E. Irwin.) 

As KtK)n as a full time h('allh ofliccr was employed in the city of Orange, a 
survey was made of the milk situation. This resulted in the adoption of a milk 
ordinance and the establishment of inspection and laboratory control. Xhis 
work resulted iii such marked improvement that four other nearby municipalities 
joined Mith tlie (*itv of Orange and formed the Milk Inspection Association of the 
Oranges. The adoption of uniform milk regulations and centralized control 
received the support of the producers and distributors of milk. To the milk 
dealers it meant ’*fir.st, that the ignorant, careless, and indifTorent dealers have 
been eliminated, and. second, that those remaining as survi\ors are able, by 
virtue of the strength of thinr position and the profit from the business, to main¬ 
tain high sanitary standards, and, too, in great part, control their supplies them* 
selves.’' 

To the consumer this association means efficient administration, a safe and 
sanitary milk supply, and a sensible expenditure of public funds. 

Oyster Producing Waters and Shellfish Sanitation in Relation to State and 
United States Certification Procedure. Elliot 11. Gage. Proceedings of the 
Ninth Texas Water AVorks Short School. Pp. 281-281. (Abstract by Chester 
Cohen.) 

The principal oyster producing waters in Texas are given, together with an 
account of the typical growths and occurrences in these areas. It is estimated 
that there are 119,000 acres actually in condition to produce oysters on the coast 
of Texas. The influencing factors and life habits of the oyster are given. The 
posstbOity of contamination through the habitat and metliod of taking food is , 
brought out. A short history of shellfish sanitation is included, together with 
tlie most recent developments in this field. A summarized report of the com¬ 
mittee on shellfish sanitation is included. The importance of certification is 
especially stressed, inasmuch as certification carries with it the adequate inspec¬ 
tion, supervision, and regulation of the industry. 
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Imho£f Tank Oases and Odors. William D. Hatfield. Public Workfi^ voh 
68, No. 6, June 1927, pp. 204-206, (Abstract by M. S. Foreman.) 

The odor situation at the sewage plant at Decatur, Ill,, lias been serious on 
account of the strength and temperature of the sewage received. A large volume 
of condensed water comes from a starch plant, the temperature of which varies 
from 70® F. in winter to 104® F. in summer. The strength of the sewage varies 
from 600 to 1,000 p. p. m. of biochemical oxygen demand. The high tem¬ 
perature, combined with strong sewage makes ideal conditions for bacterial 
reduction, and arc rc.si)onsible for the odoriferous condition. 

In 1924, a careful analysis of the odor situation was begun when the sewage 
plant was started. Analyses were made of the air and gases about the ))lant, to 
determine the hydrogen sulphide content. The major odors were found to l)o 
caused by (1) sewer gases coming from entrance to grit chamber; (2) turbulent 
sewage at outlet of grit rliamber; (3) turbulent effluent from Inihoff tanks; (4) 
digestion gases from Imhoff tanks; (5) from sprays and stones of sprinklhig filters. 
The quantity of sulphide in the digestion gasCwS at Decatur is a function of the 
temperature and is shown in a table. 

Tin; toLal gas proiluctioii was delorminod by covering one of the Iinhoir tanks 
at the water le\ el with a sloping wootlen structure resembling the Imliotf collector. 
The volunui of gas imxhicod was found to be <l(‘pendent oii the leinix'raiure of the 
sludge digestion. The odoriferous condilioa about the j>lant is now practically 
eliminated ^^hoH the Imhotf gasw an* burned. This is necojopJished by means 
of a suction fan built so as to force the trapped gases into a rcd-hol. oven. 

Sewage Filtrate as a Source of Bacteriophage. .Janet Andcr.'-on ('aldwell. 
Journal of Infcrlious I)tscai^ei<, vol. 40, No. 5, Mav, 1027, j)p 575 57H. (Abstract 
by L. M. liisher.) 

TJjc* adaptation of a l>acterioi)hage strain ton iionsu.sci'ptibh* oiganism is often 
tedious and unsuccossliil. Adapted bacteriophage is probably inferior to one 
which is active vs lion isolattd. Active bat toriophag-* se<uns to ho ubiqmtou.s 
but difficult of isolation. 

Sewage filtrate obtained by filtering city sewage tv\dco ttirougli iierkfidd fiUers 
yielded a clear, colorlos*'’, and usuallv odorles.s fluid, which was found to bo a 
much better source of viruh'nt antityphoid and antidysentcry liacteriophago 
than the (ixereta of typhoid patients 

Sewage filtrate yields a yKitcnt bact(*rioj)hage for practically all strains of U 
coll i.solatcd from urinary infections; and use as a .siiurci* (,)r bacloriojihage will 
rnatorhillv increase the number of urinary infections that can be treated with 
the bacteriophage, and will avoid confusion in the identification of resistant 
strains of ))artena. 

Distribution of Cellulose in Imhoff Tanks. JL lleukelekian, Fiiblic Works^ 
vol. 5S, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. Id.H 135. (Abstract by A. S. Jiedell.) 

This is a preliminary report on the cidlulosc content and distribution in fresh 
sewage solids of an Imhoff tank at Iflaiiitield, N. J. The .solids were collected 
by suspending pails for 24 hours in tiic flowing tlirough compartment at the 
inlet, middle portion, and outlet. Samples from eacdi point and from the mixture 
of the three portions were anaJysi*-.!. A table is given showing results of solids 
Concentration, volatile matter, and cellulose contents. A selective settling is 
indicated and, in view^ of the relation of cellulose to COg production, the efficiency 
of the tank would be greatly affected by the design and the opportunity for 
levcrsal of flow. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 17, 1927 

Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended September 17 1 1927, and corresponding week of 1926. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, September 21, 1927, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Sept. 17 ,1927 week 1026 


Policies in force.... ... 68, 711, 839 65, 301, 677 

Number of death claims___ 12, 180 11, 485 

Death claiiuB per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, _ 9. 2 9. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended September 17, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. (From the Weekly Health Index, September 21, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Sept. 

Annual 

Deaths under 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Sept. 17, 
1927 » 


17,1927 

death 
rate i)er 

1 year 

City 

. 


1,000 

corre- 

Week 

Corre- 


Total 

Death 

sponding 

ended 

sponding 


deaths 

rate * 

week 

Sept. 17, 

week 




1920 

1927 

1926 

Total (67 cities). 

6,281 

ai 

310.9 

744 

>848 

> 

' *59 


Akron... 

29 



3 

1 

32 

Albany .. 

33 

14 3 

11.4 

4 

2 

8^ 

Atlanta.-. 

76 

15 

9 


White . 

45 



7 

3 


Colored. 

31 

(•) 

13.6 


g 

6 


Baltimore^... 

213 

12.3 

25 

25 

' 77 

White . 

156 

10 7 

16 

19 

■ 63 

Colored. 

57 

(•) 

15 3 

21 5 

9 

6 

140 

Birminghttin.. 

63 

12 1 

g 

11 

White. 

39 

U 0 

6 

4 


Colored . .... 

24 

(«) 

U.4 

13 8 

2 

7 


Boston .... 

174 

10 6 

29 

20 

81 

Bridgeport.. 

29 



4 

3 

74 

BufTolo. 

105 

io 0 

11 7 

16 

10 

67 

Cambridge ... 

19 

8.0 

7.7 

3 

2 

53 

Camden.”... 

29 

11 4 

7.2 

3 

6 

52 

Canton. 

17 

78 

9 5 

2 

5 

47 

Chicago» . 

645 

10 8 

10 4 

79 

91 

68 

Cincinnati. 

118 

14.9 

14.5 

15 

19 

94 

Cleveland.... 

160 

8.5 

9 6 

21 

17 

04 

('olumbus. 

83 

14.9 

10 8 

11 

9 

102 

Dallas_ _ -- - .- 

56 

14.0 

12.3 

10 

11 

White . 

41 

12 7 

7 

8 


Colored ... .... 

15 

. 

(•) 

9.7 

3 

3 


Dayton.i 

38 

11 0 i 

11.2 

4 

9 

66 

Denver_ -.- .-. 

71 

! 12 8 I 

13 7 

16 

11 


Des Moines. 

34 

i D.9 i 

9 0 

2 

5 

.33 

1 7t 

Detroit.. 

239 

9.3 1 

10.2 

45 

50 

Dtdotb.. 

21 

1 9.5 1 

10.2 

2 

1 1 

43 

El Paso. 

34 

1 16.6 

12.0 

7 

5 i 


Eric . _ - 

28 


2 

2 

89 

Fall River *. 

26 

’i6.'2‘| 

8.S 

7 

4 

124 

Flint. 

31 

11.3 1 

11.1 

8 

13 

131 

Fort Worth. 

35 

11.1 

7 2 

8 

4 


White 

27 


C.O 

n 

3 


Colored.. _ _ -. 

8 

(•) 

11.5 

16.5 

2 

1 


Grand Rapids. 

35 

10.7 

4 

6 

' 59 

Hoii^.on 

47 



.5 

8 

- 

WhitA 

28 



4 

5 


Colored __ 

19 

(•) ! 


1 

3 

-- _ 

Indianapolis. 

101 

14. 1 i 

11.5 

8 

18 

63 

Wliue. 

82 


11 1 

6 

16 

54 

Colored. 

19 

(•) 

14.2 

2 

2 

122 

Jersey City. 

55 

8.9 

9.2 

12 

5 

90 

Kansas City. Kans. 

30 

13.4 

11.6 

3 

4 

58 

White/...,. 

26 


10.8 

1 

3 

23 

Cdoied... 

4 

(•) i 

15.3 

2 

1 

304 

Kanaaa City, Mo - _ 

101 

13.8 

. 15.2 i 

8 

18 


Ktlorvilla 

20 

14.8 i 

1 


6 



White H 

23 


5 



Cidored. 

6 

(•) i 


1 




Footndtea on p< 2100. 
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DMh$ from aU eattm in certain Utf^ t^UB the UfUMBd Siofis diui^ Ifce tte^k 
ended SeTpiemher 17, 1927, infant mortalUy, annual death rate, dnd eomparieon 
with correeponding week cf 192d-^Coniin\i(fid 



Colored. 

Wftterbury. 

WiUxtdiigtonf Dd 

Worcester. 

Y&akm . 

Vounistown.... 


t Ansnal rate per 1,000 popalation. 

J Deitlis under I year per 1,000 birthi. Cities left blank are not In the reglatratloa ana IW \Mieu 
»Data for 66 cities. 

4 Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for ended Friday, Sept. 16,1027. 

















































































































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


N 0 health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENt WEEKLY S1^AT£ RlEPOfeTS 

These reports arc preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health oflScers 

Reports for Week Ended September 24, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA Cases 

Alabama. 64 

Arkansas. 12 

Cali/omia. 61 

Colorado. 16 

Connecticut. 17 

Delaware. 2 

Florida. 28 

Georgia. 41 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois. 88 

Indiana. 10 

Iowa». 23 

Kansas. 39 

Louisiana. 48 

Maine. 5 

Maryland». 23 

Michigan. 62 

Minnesota. 27 

Mississippi. 29 

Missouri. 24 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey.102 

New Mexico. 10 


INFLUENZA CaSOS 

Alabama. 13 

Arkansas. 0 

California. 5 

Connecticut. 1 

Florida. 4 

Georgia . 17 

Illinois. 3 

Indiana. 14 

Louisiana. 6 

Maryland *. g 

Mississippi. 3 

Missouri. 3 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey. 3 

Oklahoma >. 10 

Oregon. 5 

South Carolina.258 

Tennessee. 8 

Texas. 1 

West Virginia. 10 

Wisconsin. 6 


USAHLBS 


New York *. 59 

North Carolina. 75 

Oklahoma *_. 99 

Oregon. 9 

Pennsylvania.107 

Rhode Island,.. 7 

South Garoli^. 88 

South Dakota. 4 

Tennessee. 36 

Texas. 30 

Utah ‘. 7 

Washington. 12 

West Virginia. 26 

WIsoonato.. 39 


Alabama. 21 

Arkansas. 3 

California. 36 

Colorado. 3 

Connecticut. 3 

Delaware. 3 

Florida. 1 

Georgia. 8 

Illinois. 26 

Indiana. II 

Iowa *. 1 

Kansas. 38 

Louisiana. 3 

Maine. 7 


1 Week ended Friday. 

5 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulgau 


* Week ended Friday. 

• ExdusiTe ol New York City. 

^ Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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MSASLsa—'Continued 

Cas«s 


Maryland i. 11 

Michigan. 13 

Mipmsota. i 

,, Missouri. 2 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska.i 2 

New Jersey... 6 

New Mexico. 9 

New York*. 30 

North Carolina-. 75 

Oklahoma). 8 

Oregon. 8 

Pennsylvania. 19 

South Carolina. 53 

Tennessee. 14 

Texas. 5 

Washington. 27 

West Virginia. 24 

Wiaoonain. 73 

Wyoming.* 7 

MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

Alabama. 2 

California. 4 

Connecticut. 2 

^Illinois. 4 

Iowa'. 2 

Maryland ‘. 1 

Michigan. 1 

Minnesota. 4 

Mississippi. 1 

Missouri .— 1 

New Jersey. 3 

North Carolina.. 2 

Oklahoma). 1 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. 1 

Tennessee. 1 

Washington. 2 

West Virginia. 1 

Wisconsin. 9 

rouoMTSUTia 

Alabama. 2 

Arizona.. 2 

Arkansas_ 1 

Calltomia. 48 

Colorado. 4 

Connecticut. 12 

Plorlda. 1 

niinois. 1 . 42 

Iowa ‘. 5 

Ifniisaa.. 19 

Louisiana. 1 

Maine. 15 

Maryland». 2 

Miehlgan. 24 

Minnesota. 8 

Miseonri. 23 

' |f«bra*a. $ 

KctvJerssy. 37 

flN^Mssfoo^.. 19 

l^owYortc*. IS 

Qkkilieina*.. 10 

Oregon- 2i 


roUoiiTSxitiS'-MioniUniied 

Cases 


Pennsylvania. 42 

Rhode Iidand.^—.. 4 

South Carolina. 4 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 4 

Texas. 25 

Utah*. 4 

Vermont. I 

Virginia. 1 

Washington. 11 

West Virginia., 18 

Wisconsin. 14 

Wyoming. 1 


SCARLET FEVER 


Alabama. 11 

Arizona.. ^. 1 

Arkansan.IV, 4 

ralifomia. 75 

Colorado.22 

Connecticut.i. 18 

Delaware. 4 

Florida.. 6 

Georgia . 11 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 78 

Indiana. 54 

Iowa'. 11 

Kansas. 46 

Louisiana. 10 

Maine... 17 

Maryland *. 22 

Michigan. 57 

Minnesota. 48 

Mississippi. 12 

Missouri. 22 

Montana... 8 

Nebraska. 4 ;,, 12 

New Jersey. 45 

New Mexico. 5 

New York ». 71 

North Carolina. ......f*. 40 

Oklahoma». 16 

Oregon. 6 

Pennsylvania. 167 

Rhode Island. 10 

South Corolina. 22 

South Dakota. to 

Tennessee. ti 

Texas. |8 

Utah 1 . 4 

Vermont__ 2 

Washington. Jf 

West Virginia. 61 

Wisconsin........_ 61 

Wyoming. i 


Alabama. 

California 

Colorado. 

Idaho.... 

Ullnols... 

Indiana... 


SMAXXrOX 


4 

10 

I 

t 

12 

U 


iWeei: ended Friday. 

) ShtdU8iva of New York City 
* Bxdndye of OklaJunna City and Tulsa. 


»Week ended Friday. 

• Exclusive of New York City. 

^Bxcliiflive of Oklahoma Oify and ToImu 
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Sept«ml>er 19S7 


mtALLfox^couUnued Cases 

Xowa t. 4 

Louisiana. 1 

Michigan. 12 

Missouri. 4 

Montana. 3 

New York >. 2 

North Carolina. 13 

Oklahoma». 3 

Oregon. B 

South Carolina. 2 

South Dakota. 5 

Tennessee. 11 

Texas. 6 

Dtahi. 17 

Virginia. 1 

Washington. 5 

West Virginia. 9 

Wisconsin. 16 

Wyoming. 1 

TYPHOID FEV£R 

Alabama. 57 

Arizona.- 8 

Arkansas. 66 

Califoniia. 19 

Colorado. 16 

Connecticut. 9 

Delaware. 5 

Florida. 10 

Georgia. 44 

Idaho. 1 


' Week ended Friday. 

> Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


TYPHOID FSV]SR--continued Cams 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 34 

Iowa *. 3 

Kansas. 25 

lA)uisiana. 31 

Maine. 13 

Maryland». 38 

Michigan. g 

Minnesota. 4 

Mississippi. 11 

Missouri. 32 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey. 28 

New Mexico. 14 

New York*. 31 

North Carolina. 23 

Oklahoma*.no 

Oregon. 10 

Pennsylvania. 36 

Rhode Island. 1 

South Carolina. 78 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 70 

Texas. 23 

Utali >. 4 

Washington. 7 

West Virginia. 59 

Wisconsin. 8 

Wyoming. 4 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of New York City. 

»Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Reports for week ended September 17, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 15 

North Dakota. 6 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia. 1 

North Dakota. 6 


POLIOMYELITIS 

Cases 


North Dakota. 1 

STARLET FEVER 

District of Columbia. 7 

North Dakota. 15 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of Columbia.-.. I 

North Dakota. 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of montlily State reports is published weekly and covers only those Statesfrom 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin> 

gococ- 

cus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma 

larla 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pellag¬ 

ra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Julp, 1927 

9 

703 


2 

1,316 

4 

8 

855 

11 

157 

August, 1927 
Arkansas. 

0 

13 

46 

995 

60 

253 

4 

9 

55 

46 

11 

192 

Q^rgla__ 

1 

84 

91 

272 

21 

39 

3 

7 

37 

380 

Tourft 

8 

42 



16 


9 

29 

Lnuisiana. 

0 

77 

40 

348 

13 j 

71 

6 

176 

28 

349 

195 

3 

187 

Massachusetts. 

5 

210 

21 

1 

253 

3 

0 

69 


2 

119 

374 

3 


32 


12 

0 

82 

KTaw Jamav 

2 

12 

4 

36 


79 

133 

0 

53 

Ohio 

9 

323 

19 

3 

61 


271 1 

299 

21 

168 

427 

2 

South Caroli^. 

VArttkAn# 

1 

221 

12 

68 

478 

2,369 

218 

58 

Ml 

0 

51 

38 

0 

West VireiniA 

i 4 

7 

I 

31 



109 

47 

157 

Wyoming..^ . 

0 

1 1 


1 . 

n 


9f 

10 

0 

8 
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Pennsylvania: 

Anthrax. 

Chicken pox. 

Oorman measles. 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

liOthargic encephalitis. 

Mumps ... 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. 

Puerperal fever... 

Totanus. 

Whooping cough. 


A ugmU 1&S7 

Anthrax: 

New Jersey. 

Chicken pox: 

Arkansas. 

Georgia. 

Iowa... 

Louisiana.-. 

Massaschusetts. 

Minnesota. 

New Jersey. 

Ohio. 

Bmith Carolina. 

Vermont. 

West Virginia. 

Wyoming. 

Coniuiictlvltis- 

Georgia.. 

Dengue* 

Georgia.. 

South Carolina.. 

Dysenteiy^ 

Georgia.. 

Louisiana. 

Massachusetts... 

Minnesota.-... 

New Jersey.. 

Ohio.... 

Oernian measles* 

Iowa.... 

Massachusetts.. 

New Jersey. 

Ohio.. 

Wyoming.. 

Hookworm disease. 

Arkansas.. 

Qeoigui.... 

Ix>uislana..... 

South Carolina.. 

Lead poisoning: 

Massachusetts.. 

New Jersey.. 

Ohio. 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Louisiaoa. 

Massachusetts.. 

Ohio.. 

Kumpt: 

Arkaosas.. 

Oeorgia.. 

Iowa.. 

Loutifliana.. 

MaMaebusetts.. 


Cases 

1 

984 

119 

4 
8 

733 

5 

6 
11 

1,083 


1 

36 

4 
12 

3 

72 

£4 

65 

114 

33 

13 

3 

5 

1 

5 

36 

23 

1 

5 

4 
4 
2 

2 

8 

16 

3 

3 

1 

12 

7 
133 

8 

6 
7 

4 

13 

4 

168 

16 

0 

1 

145 


Mumps -Continued. 

Ohio... 

Vermont. 

Wyoming. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

ArkRn«a.s . 

Massac'husetts. 

New Jersey.. 

Ohio. 

South Carolina. 

Paratyphoid fever; 

Georgia.... 

Louisiana. 

New Jersey. 

Ohio. 

South Carolina. 

Wyoming. 

Puerperal fever: 

Ohio . 

Rabies in animals 

South Carolina. 

Vermont.. 

Rabies in man: 

Qeorgui... 

Ohio.. 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick fever. 

Wyoming.. 

Septic sore throat* 

Georgia.. 

Massachusetts.... 

Ohio.. 

Tetanus’ 

Georgia.. 

Iowa.. 

Louisiana. -. 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. 

Ohio.... 

Trachoma 

Arkansas. 

Georgia. 

Louisiana. 

Ma&sachusetts.. 

New Jersey. 

Ohio. 

Tularaemia' 

Minnesota. 

Wyoming.. 

Typhus fever: 

Georgia.. 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas. 

Georgia.... 

Iowa... 

Louisiana.. 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. 

New Jeraey.. 

Ohio. 

South Carolina... 

Vermont..... 

West Virginia. 

Wyoming..... 


Cases 

147 

46 

4 

2 

, 162 
2 
117 
20 

4 

2 

13 

2 

23 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

* 1 

26 

9 

60 

1 


2 

‘‘ 8 
2 

10 

'l 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

104 

48 

64 

85 

365 

53 

554 

m 

867 

II 

n 

81 
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September 30,1027 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of June, 1927, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

! Scarlet 
fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

65 

65 

820 

44 

35 

97 

447 

210 

225 

Arizona. 

5 

16 

162 

32 

30 

0 

76 

17 

9 

Arkansas.. 

132 

16 

264 

112 

15 

23 

40 

131 

222 

California. 

1,222 

511 

2,966 

715 

672 

79 

995 

62 

014 

Colorado. 

96 

106 

546 

15 

386 

15 

126 

19 

47 

Connecticut. 

460 

138 

252 

167 

277 

0 

165 

5 

08 

Delaware. 

12 

6 

20 i 

1 

10 

0 

5 

3 

2 

District of Columbia. _ 

52 

54 

15 ! 


65 

30 

126 

5 

39 

Florida. 

19 

57 

200 

15 

21 

165 

129 

86 

140 

Georgia. 

40 

32 

246 

83 

42 

56 

61 

234 

135 

Idaho..,:. 

IK 1 

7 I 

163 ! 

12 

25 

34 

J 7 I 

8 

25 

Illinois. 

873 1 

475 1 

2,084 

1,453 

806 

63 

1,362 

70 

1,089 

Indiana *. 










Iowa . 

92 

63 

458 

84 

115 

91 

77 

4 

73 

Kansas. 

217 i 

35 

1,2.53 

67 

169 

74 

197 

31 

389 

Kentucky *. 






1. 




T/iujsiana. 

19 

60 

293 

26 

15 

27 

1 197 

116 

112 

Maine. 

59 

9 

339 

18 

88 ! 

0 

26 

9 

120 

Maryland... 

300 

232 

81 

79 

160 

5 

302 

44 

350 

Massachusetts. 

[ 874 

388 

1,734 

1,044 

1,587 

0 

594 

18 

406 

Michigan. 

820 

334 

900 

927 

921 

1.51 

532 

29 

613 

Minnesota... 

773 

94 

341 


474 

10 

377 

18 

71 

Mississippi. 

249 

38 

8,56 

330 

21 

10 

284 

237 

1.737 

Missouri.. 

94 

106 

487 

294 

175 

95 

146 

38 

330 

Montana.. 

43 

1 6 

71 

3 

62 

45 

36 

7 

54 

Nebraska. 

49 

37 

317 

66 

74 

38 

20 

5 

35 

Nevada <.. 










New Hampshire. 

i . 

! 2 



1 34 



3 


New Jersey. 

1,197 

431 

190 


816 

1 

446 

20 

677 

New' Mexico *. 








New York. 

1 2,556 

1,875 

".Vow’ 

2,0.56 

” 2 ,* 208' 

18 

1,425 

91 

i 1,382 

North (Carolina. 

247 

53 

4,974 


49 

94 


151 

' 2,204 

North Dakota. 

33 

8 

117 

3 

89 

6 

5 

2 

15 

Ohio. 

6.706 

388 

467 

670 

7.50 

197 

701 

50 

576 

Oklahoma *. 

41 

24 

875 

19 

43 

161 

88 

153 

68 

Oregon. 

74 

24 

618 

59 

45 

69 

38 

24 

74 

Pennsylvania. 

1,306 

645 

1,865 

1,321 

1,276 

2 

784 

78 

652 

Rhode Island.. 

71 

48 

30 

Zi 1 

107 

0 

40 

0 

22 

South Carolina. 

214 

55 

824 

14 

13 

35 

157 

378 

661 

South Dakota. 

19 

13 

142 

2 

73 

25 

7 

10 

21 

Tennessee.. 

65 

21 

197 

27 

47 

64 

186 

247 

282 

Texas ^. 



1 







Utah 3. 










Vermont. 

107 

4 

335 

141 

30 

6 

17 

1 

125 

Virginia.i 

328 

56 

1,249 


82 

54 ’ 

118 

111 

! 1,331 

Washington. 

266 

45 

1,714 

1.50 

173 

145 

11.5 

20 

146 

West Virginia.i 

70 

43 

504 


115 

133 

80 

46 

' 150 

Wisconsin. 

775 

113 

2,473 

786 

422 

73 

172 

14 

1 393 

Wyoming 

9 

1 

161 

2 

38 

7 



' 27 





1 







> Pulmonary. 

» Report not received at time of going to press. 
»Ro{)ort.s received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 

< Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Case Rates oer 1,000 Pi^iilation (Anniud Bask) ftfr the Moeth tt ivne, 1027 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Dlph- 

theria 

Measles 

1 

j 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

a 31 

0.31 

3.91 1 

0.21 

0.17 

0.46 

113 

1.00 

1.07 

Aritona. 

.13 

.42 

4.29 1 

.85 : 

.80 

.00 

101 

.45 

.24 

Arkansas.. 

M 

.10 

1.67 

.71 1 

.09 ! 

.15 

.31 

.83 

1.40 

California. 

3.35 

1.40 

&14 

1.96 

1.84 

.22 

173 

.17 

151 

Colorado_ 

1.00 

1.20 ! 

6.1^ 

.17 i 

4.87 

.17 

1.43 

.22 

.53 

Connecticut. 

3.40 

1.03 i 

1.87 

1.24 

106 1 

.00 

1.23 

I .04 

.73 

Pelawaw—. 

.60 

.30 

1.00 

.05 

.50 I 

.00 

.25 

.15 

.10 

District of Columbia.. 

1.17 

1.22 

34 


1.46 ! 

.68 

184 

.11 

.88 

Florida. 

.17 

.61 

1 79 

.13 

.19 

1.47 

1.15 

I .77 

1.25 

Georgia... 

.15 

.12 I 

.94 

.32 

.16 

.21 

.23 

.00 

.52 

Idaho.-. 

.41 

.16 

171 

.27 

.67 

.77 

M6 

1 .18 

.57 

Illinois__ 

1.46 

.70 

3.48 

2.42 

1.34 

.11 

127 

1 

1.82 

Indiana) 










Iowa. 

.46 

.32 

2.30 

.42 

.58 

.46 

.30 

.02 

.37 

EansM _ _ 

1.44 

.23 

8.34 

.45 

1.12 

.40 

1.31 

.21 

150 

Kentucky) J 







1_ 



liouisiana. 

.12 

.38 

1.84 

.16 

.00 

.17 

»1.24 

.73 

.70 

Maine. 

.01 

.14 

6.20 

.28 

1.36 

.00 

.40 

.14 

1.08 

Maryland.— 

120 

1.77 

.62 

.60 

1.22 

.04 

130 

.34 

167 

Massachusetts. 

151 

1.11 

4.97 

2.99 

4.55 

.00 

1.70 

.05 

I I.IG 

Michigan.. 

2.22 

.91 

2.44 

151 

150 

.41 

1.44 

.OS 

1 1.66 

MionesotA , , 

3.50 

.43 

1.64 


2.15 

1 .05 

1.71 

.08 

i .32 

Mississippi. 

1.60 

.26 

5 82 

124 

.14 

.07 

1.93 

1.61 

11.80 

Missouri.. 

.33 

} .37 

1.69 

1.02 

.61 

.33 

.61 

.13 

1 1.14 

Montana,^. 

.73 

.10 

1.21 

i .06 

1.06 

.77 

.61 

.12 

.92 

Nebraska. 

.43 

! .32 

2.76 

.68 

.64 

.33 

.17 

.04 

.31 

Kavada * ... . 










New llampshirc_ 


.05 



.91 


.08 


New Jersey_ 

iss 

1.40 

.64 


165 

' .00 i 

I 1.45 ! 

.06 

120 

Kaw MAxfen 3 










New York. 

172 

100 

3.94 

119 

i 135 

.02 

1 1.62 

.10 

1.47 

North Carolina_ 

1 04 

.22 

20.80 


.21 

1 .30 

1 

.63 

126 

North Dakota. 

.63 

.15 

2.22 

.06 

1.69 

.11 

.09 

.04 

.28 

Ohio. 

1116 

.70 

.85 

1.21 

1.36 

.36 

1.27 

.00 

! 1.04 

Oklahoma *.. 

.23 

.14 

6.01 

.11 

.26 

.02 

.60 

.88 

.30 

Oregon..— 

1.01 

.33 

8.45 

.81 

.62 

.94 

.52 

.33 

[ l.Gl 

Pannsylvartia _ 

1.63 

.81 

2.33 

1.65 

1.60 

.00 

.98 

.10 

1 .82 

Rhode Island.. 

1.23 

.83 

.52 

.40 

1.85 

.00 

.60 

.00 

1 .38 

South Carolina_ 

1.41 

.36 

6.43 

.09 

.00 

.23 

1.04 

140 

4.36 

South Dakota. 

.83 

.23 

2.48 

.08 

1.28 

.44 

.12 

.17 

.37 

Tennessee. 

.33 

.10 

.06 

.13 

.23 

.36 

.01 

1.21 

1 1.88 

Texas * . 










TTtah 8 




1 



1 



Vermont__ 

3.60 

.14 

11.56 


1.04 

i .00 

.59 

.08 


Virginia..,_ 

1.67 

.27 

6.97 

1 4.87 

.39 

.36 

.56 

.53 

6.36 

Waehington—. 

106 

.35 

1135 

1.17 

1.35 

1.13 


.16 

1.14 

West Virginia. 

.60 

.31 

4.05 


.83 

.06 

.57 

.33 

l.OB 

Wisconsm.. 

3.23 

.47 

10.31 

! i5* 

1.76 

! .30 

.72 

.06 

1.64 

Wyoming__ 

.45 

.05 

113 

.10 

1.92 

.35 



1.36 












* Polmonnry. 

* Report not received at time of going to press, 

* Reports received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma (hty and Tujsa. 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of Augmt 
1927i to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Dysen- | 
tery 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 
ing cough 

California........* 






2 

21 

31 



IJlfnofs. 




1 

6 

7 

1 

5 

i 

Minnesota___ 

1 

1 

1 

3 


New York. 

1 

1 

1 


Washington_ 
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Septemtier 30,1327 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

The 94 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ¬ 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 30,110,000. The estimated population of 
the 89 cities reporting deaths is more than 29,470,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended September lOy 1927, and September 11, 1926 


Diphtheria- 
42 States., 
94 cities.-- 
Measles: 

41 States,, 
94 cities... 

Poliomyelitis 

42 StatOvS . 
Scarlet fever 

42 Slates.- 
94 cities... 
Bniallpo.x 
42 States.. 
94 cities- - 
Typhoid fever 
42 States.. 
94 cities .. 


Cams reported 


Deaihft reported 


Influenza and pneumonia 

89 cities. 

Smallpox: 

89 cities. 


1927 

1926 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1,306 

965 


5.31 

428 

556 

613 

754 


112 

155 


504 

137 


1,131 

963 


304 

325 

304 

133 

165 


20 

7 

18 

1,138 

1,488 


172 

259 

220 

378 

304 


0 

0 



Citij reports for xoeek ended September 10, 1927 

The '‘efitlinated expiectano ” given for diphtheria, iioliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to aswrtain from previous occurrence the number of cascvS of the disease 
under tx>nsideratioii that ma> Imi exiiecleti to occur dunnf a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are exchided and the estimated expectani-y is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
eiiidemic years 

If reports have not bi»en readved for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as poasibie, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diplitheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

(^nses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

(’naes 

re¬ 

ported 

C'ascs 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NVW ENGLA.NP 










Maine: 

Pbrtfond. 

75,333 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

New Bampshire: 

Coneord..*. 

22,fi4« 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

83,097 

0 

2 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vmhonii 

Bane. 

1 10,008 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington. 

[ 24.089 

1 0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 1 

1 

9 

1 
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City reports for week ended September 10, 1927 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 







Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Oases, 




Mea¬ 

sles, 

Mumps, 

oases 

city 

1925, 

estimated 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

potted 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







NEW ENOLAND—COn. 










Massachusetts. 










Boston... 

779,620 

128,993 

6 

28 

24 

0 

1 

1 

22 

0 

2 

0 

17 

1 

Fall River. 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield. 

Worcester.. 

142,065 

190,757 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island. 









Pawtucket. 

69,760 

267,918 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence. 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Connecticut: 







Bridgeport. 

(») 


4 







Hartford. 

160,197 

178,927 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

New Haven. 

0 

2 

1 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 










Buffalo. 

538,016 

2 

11 

14 


1 

1 

1 

4 

New York. 

5,873,356 
316,786 

1! 

82 

4 

97 

3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

65 

2 

1 

Rochester. 

0 


0 

0 

2 

Syracuse. 

182,003 

0 

4 

1 


0 

5 

1 

New jersey. 







Camden. 

128, 642 
452, 513 

0 

2 

14 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


Newark. 

3 

g 

0 

0 

5 

11 

7 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 







Philadelphia. 

1,979,364 
631, ,56;i 
112,707 

4 

33 

31 


1 

0 

10 

3 

2 

28 

Pittsburgh. 

2 

12 

12 


2 

0 

16 

2 

15 

Readmgr,. 

0 

2 

2 


' No estimate made. 









EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio- 





i 



1 


Cincinnati. 

409,333 
9.36,485 
279,8.36 
287,380 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Cleveland. 

11 

22 

3 

37 i 
2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

12 

0 


Columbus. 

1 

2 

0 

5 

2 

Toledo. 

3 

7 

* 1 

4 

n i 

1 

V 

A 

Indana- 





V 

Fort Wa 3 Tie. 

97,846 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Indianapolis. 

358,819 
80,091 
71,071 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Q 

4 

U 

5 

A 

South Bend. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

1 

lllinois- 





Chicago. 

2,995,239 

63,923 

22 

2 

50 

1 

45 

Q 

5 

2 

0 

4 

12 

A 


Springfield. 

2 

0 

1 

Michigan- 






V 

Detroit. 

1,245,824 

1.30,316 

153,698 

5' 

Q 

39 

19 

K 

1 

A 

2 

Q 

•» 

11 

Flint. 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 ” 
n 

o 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin: 

0 

2 

1 “ 

3 

u 

0 

u 

0 

4 

Kenosha. 

50,891 
46,385 
509,192 
67,707 
39,671 

1 

1 

4 

Q 

0 

A 

A 

A 

1 

A 


Madison. 

1 

g 

1 0 

U 

0 

1 

A 

U 

A 

II 

1 

4 

1 

A 

0 

A 

Milwaukee __ 

11 

1 

1 

u 

1 

0 

A 

U 

10 

u 

Racine. 

2 

2 

A 

s 

Superior. 

0 

2 

U 

A 

II 

0 

1 



U 

U 

U 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,502 
425,435 

0 

1 

n 

A 

A 

A 

0 

A 


Minneapolis. 

g 

17 

13 

u 

7 

U 

0 

0 

u 

A 

U 

A 

0 

St. Paul. 

246,001 

0 

1 

1 

U 

#1 

U 

2 

0 

n 

5 

Iowa: 

u 

U 

6 

Davenfwrt. 

52,469 

0 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines. 

141,441 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i 

Sioux City. 

76,411 

0 

1 

0 


2 

0 

o 

Waterloo. 

36,771 

0 

0 

2 

0 


2 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City. 

367,481 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

A 

A 


1 


St. Joseph. 

78,342 

821,543 

1 

21 

u 

A 

0 

6 

St. Louis. 

2 

16 

u 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 


> No estimate made. 
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OI<|r report! for teeafc mded Septemher 10, 7927—Continued 


Division, Stats, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
102S, 

estimated 

i_ .... .. .. 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH CENTRAI-— 










continued 










North Dakota: 










Fargo. 

26,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks. 

14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen. 

15,086 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls. 

30; 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska* 









Lincoln. 

60,941 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Omaha. 

211.76H 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Kansas. 










Topeka. 

55,411 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wichjta. 

88,367 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

^laryhvnd 










Baltimore .. 

796,296 

2 

14 

26 

3 

0 

1 

1 

7 

C'urnberland. 

33, 741 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick. 

12,035 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

District of (’olumbia 










Washington. 

497,906 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg. 

30, 395 

0 

1 

2 

0 

n 

0 

0 

1 

Norfolk. 

(>) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Kichmond. 

186,403 

0 

11 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Roauoke. 

58. 208 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia 










Phi^rlAst nn 

49.019 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Wheeling. 

56i 208 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh. 

30,371 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Wllmlngtxm. 

37,061 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem_ 

69,031 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

South Carolina* 









c 

('harleston. 

73,125 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia. 

41,225 

0 

1 


0 

1 

3 

0 

] 

Greenville. 

27,311 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Georgia: 




i 






Atlanta. 

C) 

0 

5 

7 i 

3 

1 

i 2 

1 

4 

Brunswick.. 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

Savannah. 

03,134 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Florida: 










Miami. 

69,754 
26 847 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

C 

Rt FAt-ArHtkitrg 

1 

0 



0 



c 

Tampa. 

94,743 

6 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

s 

EAST aotmi CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 





A i 





Covington. 

58.309 

0 

0 

2 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Lexington .. _. 

46,895 

0 


0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 


Louisville. 

305,935 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Tennessee: 









t 

Memphis. 

174,533 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

J 

Nasbvilte. 

136,220 

2 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Alabama: 









i 

Birmingham. 

205,670 

0 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

A i 

A 

t 

i 

Mobfle. 

65,955 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

<1 

i 

Montgomery. 

46,481 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 







A 

1 


Vnrt ftmltVi 

31,643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


V 



X\Ml» DlU>lvll« 

. Little Rock—. 

74,216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

{ 

Louisiana: 








il 


New Orleans. 

414,493 

0 

7 

11 

3 

3 

V 

A 


Shreveport . 

57,857 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 




* No estimate made. 
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2410 


City reports for week ended Septemlei^ 10, 1927 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL- 

coDtinued 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City,-.. 

TuIm. 

Texas* 

DfUlas. 

Qalvestori.. 

Uonston. 

San Antonio. 


1925, 

estimated 


Montana 

Billings. 

Oreat Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho- 

Boise--. 

Colorado. 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque 
Utah 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada. 

Keno. 


Washington. 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland . 

California 

Los Angeles.-- 
Sacramento ... 
San Francisco 


Division. State, 
and city 


NEW RNOLANI) 

Maine. 

Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Manchester.... 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington.... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Pall Kiver. 

Springfield_ 

Worcester. 

1 No estimate made. 


Scarlet fever 


Diphtheria 

Cases, 


esti- 

Cases 

mated 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

ancy 


2 

2 


0 

4 


0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 


4 

3 

24 

25 

2 

2 

16 

4 


--Mnnina 

ales, monla. 

Cases Deaths re- 

ported A 


Smallpox 


('’jises, 

(/aaes esti- 
re- mate<i 
ported expect¬ 
ancy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Ceases! Deaths 
re- I re- 


Tuber- - - 

culosls, ,, 

,^dTOths 

mated re- 


fever 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

1 

18 

208 

0 

0 

24 

0 

10 

34 

0 

0 

37 











































2411 September 80,1927 

(Mtf reporta for wedt ended September JO, 1927 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 


Division, Btate, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



ciilosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and dty 

estl- 

Cases 

estl* 

Cases 

Deaths 

re- 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

potted 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 




I . . 

NEW lENGLAND— 












continued 












Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket,.-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Providence-..- 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

43 

Connecticut 












BridTOport--.- 
Hartford. 

2 


0 




1 





2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 j 

0 

31 

New Haven... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 1 

0 * 

4 

23 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









1 



Now York: 












Ruitaio. 

5 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

7 

128 

New York-.,.. 

28 

27 

0 

0 

0 

»06 

47 

41 

1 

98 

1,174 

Rochester. 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

66 

Syracuse. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

0 

4 

41 

New Jersey 










Camden. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Newark . 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

44 

96 

Trenton. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

Ponnsylvania' 










Philadelphia.. 

21 

20 

0 

0 

0 

30 

14 

1 

1 

30 

392 

Pittsburgh--.- 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

4 

0 

9 

; 126 

Reading. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

14 

t 

EAST NORTH 










CENTRAL 












Ohio 











164 

(Mnclnnati. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1 

0 

8 

Cleveland. 

11. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

2 

0 

21 

173 

Columbus. 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

10 

50 

Toledo. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

12 

72 

Indiana: 









I a 

Port Wayne— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Indianapolis... 

3 

6 

0 

3 

9 1 

6 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 2 

1 86 

South Bend... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

' 5 

! 9 

Terre Haute... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

niinois: 










126 

702 

Chicago. .. 

29 

34 

1 : 

2 

0 

40 

0 

3 

2 

Springfield.... 

Michigan; 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

22 

Detroit. 

26 

10 

1 

0 

0 

IB 

6 

2 

0 

02 

260 

Flint. 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

14 

25 

Grand Rapids. 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

32 

Wisconsin: 












Kedosha. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Madison_ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

4 

4 

Milwaukee_ 

10 

7 , 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

31 

135 

Racine... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Sup^or. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

WEST MORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota; 






1 




3 

17 

75 

56 

Duluth. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MiimaapoliSw.. 
St. PiMll. 

13 

4 

15 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Iowa; 




j 







Davenport_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 







4 1 

is 

Des Moines... 
Biota City.,.. 

3 

4 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 



0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 ^ 

_ __ 



0 

0 


0 


waienoo. 

Missouri: 

XanaoB City... 
8 t. loisph..... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 I 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

77 

41 

178 

St. louu. 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7| 

7 

1 

0 

MprtiiQ^ota: 
Vaign. . 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

QraadForksL. 

0 









»inOnnoary taberooioflis only. 
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City reports for weejc ended September 10, 1927 —Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fev«r 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cougb» 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

an 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

■ ported 

Cases, 
esti¬ 
mated 
1 expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

- ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

potted 

( 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

erases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

- ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL—contd. 












South Dakota: 












Aberdeen. 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska 












liincoln. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Omaha. 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

55 

Kansas 












Topoka_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

10 

21 

Wichita. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

27 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delai^are. 












Wilmington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

26 

Maryland 












Baltimon*_ 

a 

5 

0 

0 

i 0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

33 

188 

(''uinlxTlaiid... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

7 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 « 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

4 

District of (’’ol • 












Washington. 

4 

8 1 

0 

I 

* 0 

6 

5 

3 

1 

5 

114 

Virginia: 



I 


1 







Lynchburg.-- 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Norfolk.. 

() 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


liichmond. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

43 

Koanoke. 

1 1 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

u 

0 

15 

West Virginia. 












Charleston.... 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 { 

3 

0 

! ^ 

IG 

Wheeling. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1! 

b 1 

0 

1 3 

22 

North Carolma 












Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ 2 

11 

Wilmington.-- 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Winston-Salem 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

6 

31 

South Carolina: 












(Charleston.-.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

IG 

("olumbia, ... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Clreenville. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

4 

A 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

8 

1 

4 

67 

Brunswick. ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

39 

Florida* 












Miami.. 


0 


0 

0 

1 


1 

1 0 

0 

26 

St. Petersburg. 

... 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


7 

Tanijia. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

EAST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

I>exington_ 


2 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

2 

18 

Louisville. 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

G 

1 

0 

2 

83 

TennesskHu 












Memphis. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

2 

1 

60 

Nashville. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

G 

5 

0 

0 

53 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

7 

5 

7 

2 

1 

71 

Mobile.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 


WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Little Rock.... 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

. 

2 

0 

1 

0 


lA>uisiana: 












New Orleans-. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

5 

3 

0 

0 

139 

Shreveport.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

39 

Tulsa. 


0 . 


0 




1 


1 

m T 
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(Mv reports for week enOcd September 10, Continued 


Division, Btate, 
and city 


WfiST POUTH CEN- 

TRAL—continuod 

Texas- 

Dallas.-. 

Galveston_ 

Houston. 

San Antonio.. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana. 

Billings_ 

Omit Falls_ 

Helena . 
Missoula. 
Idaho; 

Bolw*— 
Colorado: 

Denver.. 

Ihjeblo. I 

New Mexico. 

Albuquerque.. 
Utah: 

Salt Lake C'lty. 
Nevada 

Ueuo.. 

pAnric 

Wn.shingtou 

Scjittle.. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma.. 

Oregon: 

Porllaud. 

California. 

liOK Angeles.. 
Sacramento 
San Francisco. 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 




_ 








Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 


Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

C’ases, 

esti- 

(-ases 

Deaths 

1 uoer- 
culosis, 
deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

aU 

mated 

le- 

mated 

re- 

le- 

le- 

ported 

miitoil 

re- 

re- 


causes 

expect- 

iwted 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 


alley 


aney 




ancy 



1 


0 




3 




’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

!) 

1 

0 

41 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

4 

3 

2 

0 ■ 

0 

' 11 

3 

1 1 

t 

i 1 

c' 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

1 

! 4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

4 

1 


1 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 ' 

0 

17 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

f) 

0 

1 

0 



3 

1 


3 


3 

1 

1 

3 



0 

0 


0 ' 


2 




0 





3 

0 

3 

5 

1 0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

64 

7 

ft 

2 

0 

i 0 

22 

4 

1 

1 

12 

176 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 21 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

118 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Sjwingfteld. 

Woroestor. 

Rhode Island: 

Providenee.. 

Connecticut: 

Hirtfoid.. 

New Haven.. 


Moniiigo- 

corcus 

meningitis 

Ivcthargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 







Cases, 

esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated: 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

S 

0 

0 

€ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

ol 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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City reports for wc&lc ended Beptemhe)' 10, 1021 —Continued 



Moningo- 1 

Lethargic 


Polioms'clitis 

(infan- 


coccus 

meningitis 

enoephaliti.s 

pellagra 

tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 


1 





Cases, 





1 

I 





osli- 




Ca.ses 

1 Deaths 

('ases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 



1 





expect- 










ancy 



MIDDLK ATLANTIC 










Now York 










Buffalo.-.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New York.. 

3 

2 

4 

r> 

0 

' 0 

10 

42 

7 

New Jersey 










Newark.J. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia---.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Pittsburgh-- ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio. 




1 






(Cincinnati...- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

(Cleveland__ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

Toledo -.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne..... 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Bend. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

llUuois. 










Chicago. 

3 

6 

0 

0 


0 

5 

IG 

3 

Michigan. 










Detroit . 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Grand Ka;)ids. 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 










Madison. 

() i 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Milwaukee. 

2 i 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

1 

1 

1 

1 








Minnesota 










Duluth... 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa. 1 










l)es Moines. 

0 1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Waterloo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Missouri 

1 

1 








Kansas City.... 

0 

I 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


5 

1 

Nebraska 


1 








Omaha.. . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Kansa.s 










Wichita__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland 










Baltimore- , .. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

J 

2 

0 

0 

District of (Columbia: 










Washington-- . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia 





1 





Wheeling. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina 










Raleigh... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina. 






1 




Charleston ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah »?.-... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 










Tampa ’- „ ... . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Ixmisville.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tennessee; 










Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville*.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Alabama: 










Birmingham—.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

(i 

0 

n 

A 

1 



1 Mftlta fovor: 1 case at Davenport, Iowa. 

* Deneue: 1 case at Savannah, Ga 

* Typhus fever: 5 cases and 1 death at Savannah, Ga., and 2 cases at Tampa, Fla. 
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City report* for week- ended Heptemher 10, JP87—Oontlnuea 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

rellagTB 

roliomj'elitis (infan« 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

teases 

Deaths 

VrxST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

Little Rock__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma:' 

Oklahoma City. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tulsa. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 







Montana: 

Qreat Falls. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 

Seattle.. .. 

1 


0 


0 


1 

0 


Oregon: 

rortland. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1. 

0 

California. 

lios Angeles. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

1 

San Francisco... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


I 









The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended September 10, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended September 11, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926, and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table on the following 
page. 


59270*—27-3 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 7 to September 10, WSty-^Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared mth rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Aug. 

H. 

1926 

Aug. 

33, 

1927 

i 

; Aug. 

. 21, 

. 1926 

Aug. 

20, 

1027 

Aug. 

28, 

1026 

Aug. 
27. 1 

1027 I 

Sept. 

4, 

1926 

Sept. 

3. 

1927 

Sept. 

11. 

1926 

Sept. 

10. 

1927 

101 cities. 

69 

00 

j 68 

80 

6.6 

81 

73 

.84 

76 

»92 

Now England . 

31 

70 

47 

in 

.60 

Sfil 

26 

88 

ml 

♦99 

Middle Atlantic. 

02 

07 

.60 

tM 


78 1 

.69 

77 

63 

90 

East North Cenlral. 

101 

04 

87 

8:> 

76 

81 1 

09 

87 

78 

»91 

West North Central. 

.'>6 

1 67 

S3 

44 

81 

.64 ! 

67 

69 

75 

«62 

South Atlantic. 

48 

1 82 

60 

62 

61 

89 ! 

69 

1 »89 

m 

109 

East South (Vntral . 

67 

2.^ 

21 

.61 

.67 

61 ' 

41 

' .61 

103 

107 

West South Central. 

26 

02 

64 

7.6 

34 

06 i 

, r>o 

164 

86 

’91 

Mountain. 

73 

180 

14h 

,64 

73 

1H.6 1 

1 »i 

117 

173 


PaeilU*.. 

104 

107 

(>2 

60 

1 

01 

94 ! 

i 134 

73 

91 

»89 


JNIEASLKS TASK R VTErf 


101 Cities. 

.69 

28 

44 

32 

j 30 

25 

25 

»21 

27 

*19 

New Knri.'ind. 

68 

(« 

.62 

8-1 

1 ‘ .38 

.68 i 

3:j 

.68 

35 

♦73 

Middle AtUiiitic-. 

A'A 

28 

27 

3.6 

; 1.6 

24 1 

17 

18 1 

11 

16 

East North Central. 

84 

10 

72 

1.1 

43 

13 . 

31 

11 

20 

♦15 

West North Central. 

67 

22 

28 

22 

20 

16 i 

10 

If) , 

10 

«8 

South Atlantic. 

80 

14 

35 

27 

1.6 

31 ; 

9 

*18 ' 

19 

14 

Ea.st South (’ontrM. 

31 

1.6 

36 

5 

36 

2.6 t 

31 

10 i 

16 

10 

We.st South Centiel. 

4 

1 21 

9 

42 

j 4 

17 1 

0 

42 1 

4 

no 

Mountain. 

64 

36 

18 

18 j 

1 27 

27 

36 

^ I 

100 

36 

Pacific. 

04 

60 

78 

1 

04 

52 1 

1 

91 

42 

1.68 

*33 


SCARLET FEVER CASE H VTES 


101 cities. 

.61 

58 

48 

.60 

1 

55 

m ! 

51 

’"1 

.68 

»,53 

New England.. 

f»8 

93 

1 73 

51 

.64 

81 1 

.69 

f)0 

80 


Middle Atlantic.. 

30 

39 

29 

31 

32 

38 1 

25 

38 

32 

^0 

East North Central. 

.65 

73 

46 

7b 

,6.6 

61 ! 

58 

80 

61 

♦66 

West North CentraL. 

119 

7.6 

119 

64 

133 

62 1 

131 

09 

93 

^4)3 

South Atlantic. 

30 1 

33 

39 

42 

' 58 

63 

37 

*00 

56 

00 

East South Central .. 

47 

36 

36 

20 

1 02 

87 1 

57 

76 

109 

97 

West South Central. 

21 

59 

17 

,60 

! 26 

.69 I 

2 t ) 

,69 

47 

MO 

Mountain. 

36 ! 

117 

36 

8! 

1 ^ 

03 

92 

63 

73 

54 

Pacific. 

86 

63 

78 


75 

. 7 | 

70 

34 

88 

♦33 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

7 

.4 

2 

5 

4 

5 

3 

*4 

2 

•3 

New England,—. 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

Middle Atlantic.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ea.st North Ccmtril. 

1 

5 

! 2 

7 

7 

6 

0 

7 

2 

•3 

West North Central. 

4 

4 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

•12 

South Atlantic.. 

11 

5 

6 

4 

9 

0 

0 

ro 

.2 

2 

East South Central_ 

26 

0 

5 

25 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 

10 

West South Central. 

21 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 


Mountain.. 

73 

9 

0 

18 

0 

27 

0 

36 

0 

9 

Pacific. 

32 

24 

5 

13 

13 

31 

13 

18 

16 

•14 


i The flgures given in this table are rates i)er 100,000 population, annual basis, and not tho number of 
cases reported. Populations used aie estimated as,of July 1,1020 and 1927, lespcctively. 

»Qreenville, S. C’., not inoluded. 

»Pawtucket, R. I., Bridgeport, Conn , Hartford, Conn , Port Wayne, Ind., Waterloo, Iowa, DaUflg, 
Tci., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

♦.Pawtucket, R. I., Bridgejwrt, Conn., and Hartford, Conn., not included, 

* Fort Wayne, Ind., not included. 

* Waterloo, Iowa, not included. 

7Dallas, Tex., not included. • • 

' < Tacoma, Wash., not included. • ■ 
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September 30» 1027 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, August 7 to September 10, 19^7—-Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of Continued 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Aug. 

H, 

1926 

Aug. 

13. 

1927 

Aug. 

21. 

1926 1 

Aug 

20, 

1927 

1 

Aug 

28, 

1926 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

Sept. 

4, 

1926 

Sept. 

3, 

1927 

ScjJt. 

1926 

T 

1927 

101 cities. 

36 

25 

41 

37 

40 

31 

40 

*32 

45 

*30 

New England... 

17 

30 

17 

30 

19 

33 

12 i 

21 

17 

*48 

Middle Atlantic. 

24 

16 

34 

20 

39 

21 

34 

28 

34 

27 

East North ('entral.. 

20 

14 

17 1 

19 

20 

11 

20 

15 

20 

*7 

West North ('entral .| 

24 

22 

48 1 

38 

42 

20 

42 1 

10 

60 

*32 

South Atlantic... 

99 j 

45 

93 j 

82 

66 

.58 

91 

»71 

104 

68 

Eiwt South Central. 

140 

97 

186 

219 

233 

204 i 

176 

183 

284 

112 

West South Central.. 

47 

88 

43 

80 

39 

76 ! 

43 

.55 

39 

’56 

Mountain.. 

73 

36 

73 

27 

18 

46 

9 

64 

18 

63 

Pacific. 

29 

10 

24 

1 

31 

38 

21 

46 

8 

27 

•8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. .. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

*4 

4 

•4 

New England... 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

<3 

Middle Atlantic. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

East North Central. 

0 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

.5 

4 

*4 

West North Central_ 

2 

6 

2 

0 

8 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

South Atlantic. 1 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

11 

0 

1 *7 

0 

6 

East South Central _ 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

16 

16 

5 

0 

10 

West South Central . 

13 j 

13 

26 

30 

4 

22 

9 

13 

18 

’16 

Mountain...j 

h 

0 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0 

18 

36 

9 

Pacific. 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

•7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH HATES 


95 cities. 

60 

5,5 

54 

45 

47 

46 

51 

*56 

.51 

• 62 

New England. 

31 

77 

40 

49 

33 

51 

,50 

49 

40 

*68 

Middle Atlantic. 

62 

57 

.58 

47 

56 

55 

59 

72 

65 

67 

Ka.st North Central. 

.3,5 

41 

35 

35 

37 

34 

34 

51 

3? 

*60 

West North ('entral.. 

25 

44 

49 

25 

42 

31 

36 

23 

30 

44 

South Atlantic. 

67 

72 

87 

,53 

59 

37 

64 

*42 

44 

50 

Ea.st South C'cntral. 

52 

66 

36 

66 

47 

66 

.52 

46 

41 

112 

West South Central . 

106 

56 

66 

69 

71 

65 

49 

82 

97 

’63 

Mountain... 

82 

63 

82 

36 

73 

36 

64 1 

.54 

64 

90 

Pacific. 


55 

78 

72 

21 

62 

78 

,55 

57 

•48 


• Orwnville, 8. C , not included. 

» Pawtucket, R I., Bridgeport, Conn., Hartford, (''onn.. Fort Wayne, Ind., Waterloo, Iowa, DrUlas, Tex., 
and Taeomn, Wa.sh., not included. 

< Pawtucket, R. I., Jindgt'ptirt, Conn , and Hartford, Conn., not included 
»Fort Wayne, Ind., not included. 

• Waterloo, Iowa, not included. 

^ Dallas, Tex., not included. 

• Tacoma, Wash., net included. _ 

• Pawtucket, R. I., Bridgeport, (^onn., Hartford, Conn., Fort Wayne, Ind., Dallas, Tex., and Tacoma, 
Wash., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1,1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Agnrega^te population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reitorting 

cases 

repwtlng 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,205,000 

New Englaiid. 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2.24.5,900 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

Middle AUautic.. 

10 

1*6 

10 

10.467,000 

10,567,000 

10,467,000 

10^567,000 

East North Central.-. 

16 

7,650,200 

7,810,600 

7,650,200 

7,81(k600 

West North Central. 

12 

10 

2,585,500 

2,626,600 

2,470,600 

A 510,000 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2.799,500 

2,878,100 

2,767,700 

2,836,700 

Bast South Central ... 

7 

7 

1,008,300 j 

1,023,500 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

West South Central. 

8 

7 

1,213,800 

1,243,300 

1,181,500 

1,210,400 

Mountain.,. 

0 

9 

572,100 

580,000 

572,100 

580,000 

Pacific .J 

0 


1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,512,800 













































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSELS 

Steamship “ Capajric”—At Dmda, French Cameroons, from 
Nigeria—AugvM ^3, 1927. —Three cases of plague with one death 
were reported on the stfiamship Capajric, from Nigeria, arriving at 
Duala, French Cnmeroons, August 23, 1927. 

Steamship “Elcano”—At Piraeus, Greece, from Constanza, Rumania, 
August 19, 1927. —The steamship Elcano arrived at Port Said, 
Egypt, August 22, 1927, with history of a case of plague disembarked 
at Piraeus, Greece, August 19, 1927. The case occurred in a member 
of the personnel of the ship. The itinerary of the vessel showed 
communication with Alexandria, Egypt, August 2 to 4; Constanza, 
August 8 to 15; Piraeus, August 18 to 20, 1927. 

Steamship “Madonna’'—At Dakar, Senegal, from ports south — 
August 24,1927. —A case of plague occurring in a European passenger 
was reported lauded from the steamship Madonna arriving August 
24, 1927, at Dakar, Senegal, from ports south and destined for 
Marseilles, Franco. 

THE FAB EAST 

Report for week ended September 3, 1927. —The following report for 
the week ended September 3, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of N ations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva; 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cliolera 

Smallpox 

1 Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt Suez. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iraq. Dasra.. 

0 

0 

31 

21 

1 

1 

Persia* Mohamrnerab. 

0 

0 

11 

5 

0 

0 

British India* i 







Bombay__ _ ' 


1 


1 

2 

3 

Madras....'. 

0 


24 

2 

0 

Vizagapatam... < . 

0 


0 ' 

1 

1 

CalcMa.'. 

6 


10 

4 

2 

Bassem.•. 

1 


0 

0 

0 

RanKOon.... . ' 

0 


0 

2 

1 

Ceylon: Colombo.' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Streets Settlements Singapore.I 

1 

1 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

Siam: Bangkok. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Butdi Ea 3 t Indies: 






Banjermasln. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

1 

Sumbaya. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Erench Indo-China. 





1 

1 


Saigon and Cholon. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1*ttrane. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

PIMHppine Islands; Manila. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Canton..... 

0 

0 

10 

ft 

d 

0 

illnwiy - _ _ 

0 

0 

18 


0 

0 

^onghAl '_’ __’ 


0 


2S 

0 

0 

Hong Kong. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

« . - 1 

Maoao. - . 

0 

0 

1 

, 0 

0 

0 


(2418) 
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September 30,1027 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague^ cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Aitn Pro(eetar(Ue,--Adea, Kftmaran, Perlm. 

^raMa.—Bahrein. 

Persia —Bender*Abbas, Bushire, Lingab. 

/ntfla—Karachi, Chittagons, Cochin, Tutloorio, 
Negapatain, Moulxnein. 

Portuguese India.—No\a Goo. 

Federate Malay Slates —Port Swettenham. 

Straits SeUlemenis.—Pen&nffi. 

Dutch East JndfM—Batavia, Pontianak, Serna* 
rang, Cberibon, Balikpapan, Padang, Belawan* 
Deli, Tarakan, Palembang, Samarinda, Menado, 
Makassar 

Sarawak —Kuching. 

Pritish North Borneo—Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese TVmor.—Dilly. 

Philippine Islands.—Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zam¬ 
boanga 

French /ndo-CAino.—Haiphong. 

CA/iw.—Tientsin, Tslngtao. 

Wei-hai‘Ufei. 

Formosa.—Koolung, Takao. 

Chosen —ChemuJiK), Fusan. 

Manchuria — Yingkow, Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Changchun. 

JCwantvng.—Part Arthur, Dairen. 

Japan —Nagasaki, Vokohanm, Niigata, Shimo- 
nosekl, Mojl, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCKANtA 

Aii«/rolier.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 


AU8TBALA8IA AND OCEANIA—Continued 

Cairns, Port Moresby. 

New Guinea —Port Moresby. 

New Dritain Mandated Territory —Rabaul and 
Kokopo. 

New Zealand.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Samoa.—Apia. 

New Calidonia.—Noumea. 

Fiji.—Suva. 

Hawaii —Honolulu. 

Society Islands.—Vapeeto. 

AFRICA 

Kgypl.—Alexandria, Port Said. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Pori Sudan, Suakio, 
Entrea —Mas.saua. 

French Sornahtend.—Djibouti. 

British -Somoii/flnd,—Berbers. 

Italian Somaliland.—Mogadiscio. 

Jtt njfo.—Mombasa. 

Zon^iMr.—Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika .—Dar-eji-Salaam. 

SrgcAHlfs.—Victoria. 

Portuguese East Africa.—Mozambique, Beira, 
Lourenco-Marques. 

Union of South Africa —East London, Port Eliza* 
beth, Cape Town, Durban. 

Brnnien.—Saint Denis. 

Mauritius.—Port Louis. 

Afddagascar.—Majunga, Tamatave, Di6go- 
Suarez. 

AMERICA 

Panama —Colon, Panama. 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from: 

Dutch East Indies.—8abmg. 

Unkm of Socialist Soriet Bepuhfics.—Vladivostok. 

Belated information: 

Wtjek ended August 20.—Pondicherry and Karikal, nil. 


Movement of infected ships 

Kobe. —The mail steamers Buckeye State and Glenapp arrived during the week 
ended September 3 from Shanghai infected with cholera. 

Hong Kong. —The mail-steamer Morea arrived from Shanghai infected with 
cholera on September 2. 

The coolie steamer Kutsang arrived on September 8 from Amoy infected with 
cholera. 

Singapore. —The pilgrim ship Armanestan arrived September 6 from Jeddah 
infected with smallpox. 


ARGENTINA 

Plague —fiVifre Rios .—During the week ended August 13, 1927, one 
case of plague was reported in Argentina, occurring in the interior of 
the Province of Entre Rios. 
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CANADA 

ComrminicaUe diseases—Week ended September lOy 1927, —The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of ciertain communicable 
diseases in six Provinces of Canada for the week ended September 
10, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Sajtia 

1 New 
Bruns¬ 
wick 

Quebec 

Mani¬ 

toba 

( 

Sas¬ 

katche¬ 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza. 

2 



1 

8 


0 

Poliomyelitis-. 1 

1 

.1 




U2 

42 

Smallpox., 





33 

1 

34 

Typhoid fe\er . 

3 

1 

10 

i 

30 

2 

14 

3 

62 


1 Tlu'so cases are chiefly about city of Edmonton, Alberta. 


Communicable diseases—Proinnee of Ontario — August, 1927 {com- 
paratire). —During the month of August, 1927, communicable 
diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as com- 
l)ared with oc(*urrence during the corresponding period of the pre¬ 
ceding year, as follows: 


Disease 

1927 

1026 

Cases j Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

rercbrospinal meningitis... 


' 5 

f. 

1 

130 

158 

2 

Chancroid. i 

3 

100 

Chicken pox ... 



Diphtheria. 

175 

1 

3 

21 

128 

2 

» 

1 

13 

Dysonterj^... _ . 

Krysijx'las ..... 



Oenu’an measles. , ^ 


107 


Gonorrhea . 1 



Influenza...... 

1 

1 


Lcthargir encephalitis. 



Measles. 

205 

52 

m 

2 


Mumps. 



Pneurnom.u-.....<. 

75 

67 

Poliomycltis.. . . 

3 

123 

2 1 
m 1 
00 

1 

02 

141 

207 

5 

1 lOfi 

Scarlet fever.. .: . i 

1 


Septic sore throat.... 


Smallpox ... 


17 

48 


Syphilis .. _ 



Tetanus... 



Tuborculo.si‘»-.. 

1 42 

1 2 

i ^ 

05 

43 

250 

50 

2 

8 

Typhoid fever.. 

Whooping cough. . 



Smallpox. —Smallpox was reported present in nine localities, the 
greatest number of cases being reported at Ottawa, viz, 38, and the 
lowest number, viz, 1 case, at Sarnia. 

Communicahle diseases—Quebec—Week ended September 10,1927.— 
The bureau of health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended September 10,1927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

pisense 

Cases 

Chicken pox... 

2 

Tiibnrciilnftija 

10 

Diphtheria. 

35 

Typholfl fftVrtr 

30 

Measles. 

] 

\vhnnniTicr pmiirh 

12 

Scarlet fever. 

- 

34 
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Sept^ber 30.1027 


Epidemic pdliomyditie — Alberia — AuguBi-Sepiemherj 1927, —Polio¬ 
myelitis in epidemic form has been reported in Alberta, Canada, as 
follows: Calgary —September 4 to 10, 1927, 4 cases, of which 1 case 
was stated to have been from a country district. Edmonton —One 
case reported in May, 1927; in July, 4 cases; in August, 51 cases; 
September 1 to 9, 14 cases; total for Edmonton, 70 cases. Under 
date of September 9, 1927, 22 cases were stated to exist in other 
localities in the Province of Alberta, mainly in the vicinity of 
Edmonton. 

Typhoid fever — Montreal—January 2-September 17y 1927 .—The 
following table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Jan.«, 1927. 

3 

1 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

Jan. 15,1927. 

4 

3 

May 28, 1927. 

353 

38 

Jan. 22. 1927. 

1 

2 

Juno 4,1927 . 

239 

37 

Jan. 29,1927. 

3 

1 

June li, 1927. 

128 

36 

Feb. 5. 1927. 

1 

0 

June 18. 1927. 

86 

Feb. 12,1927. 

0 

0 

June 25, 1927. 

75 

23 

Fob. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

July 2, 1927. 

66 

21 

Feb. 28, 1927. 

1 

1 

July 9, 1927. 

52 

10 

Mar. 5,1927. 

9 

1 

July 16, 1927. 

39 

4 

Mar. 12, 1927. 

203 

4 

July 23, 1927. 

22 

9 

Mar. 19, 1927. 

383 

14 

July 30. 1927. 

23 

10 

Mar. 26, 1927. 

568 

22 

Aug. 6, 1927. 

16 

8 

Apr. 2,1927. 

049 

48 

Aug. 13, 1927. 

20 

5 

Apr. 9, 1927. 

380 

40 

Aug. 20, 1927. 

14 

4 

Apr. 10, 1927. 

178 

38 

Aug. 27, 1927. 

8 

3 

Apr, 23,1927. 

125 

43 

Sept. 3, 1927. 

27 

Apr. 30, 1927. 

105 

23 

Sept 10,1927. 

17 


May 7, 1927. 

106 

19 

Sept. 17, 1927. 

13 

2 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

16 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — July^ 1927 .—During the month of July, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax. 

3 


Puerperal fever... 

41 

16 

Cerebrospina! meningitis. 

19 

8 

Scarlet fever... 

884 

20 

Dlphther^. 

335 

20 

Trachoma. 

263 


Dysentery... 

47 

3 

Typhoid fever. 

614 

32 

Malaria... 

120 


Typhus fever.. .. 

6* 


Paratyphoid fever. 

11 




[ 

i 


GREECE 

Plague — Aihem .—A case of plague was reported at Athens, Greece, 
August 29, 1927. 
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EUMANIi 

Pdliomyelitis—BucharestjcUy and Province — June-Sepiember, 19i7 ,— 
Epidemic poliomyelitis was reported present at Bucharest, Ru¬ 
mania, in June, 1927, and from that period to September 6, a total 
of 226 cases in Bucharest and 50 cases in the Province, with a mor¬ 
tality of 15 -16 per cent, was reported. There were 12 cases reported 
in adults over 20 year of age. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague—Orange Free State—July Sl-Ang^ist 6, 19^7 ,—During the 
week ended August 6, 1927, a fatal case of plague was reported in 
Rouxville District, Orange Free State. The case occurred in a 
native and on a farm. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reporls contained in the follow irig tables imist not be considcrod as complete or final as r^ards cither 
tho list of couulnes included or ilie figures for the paxticular countries for which reports arc^ivea. 


Reports Received During Week Ended September 30, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Daiths 

Remarks 

Chum: 

Amoy. 

Aug. 7-13- .. 

5 

2 

13 

In International Settlement and 
French CancossioH, i^^ineso 
and foreign 

Aug. 7-20, 1927 Hoportcd preva¬ 
lent 

July 17-30, 1927 ("a.ses, 23,526; 
deaths, 12,148. 

Shanghai___ 

Aug. 7-20_ 

Swatow. 

I July 31'.\ug. 6_ 

42 

India. 


Honibay. 

July 24“.\ug 6_ 

.\ug 14-20 

76 

m 

1 

.*> 

29 

48 

12.1 

99 

47 

122 

39; 
f)l 

Madras. 

Indo-(’hiim (French): 

Saigon..-. 

July 16-21. 

Iraq’ 

Basra. 

July 17-23. _ 

5 

18 

35 

1 108 
79 
19 

103 

68 

22 

7 

23 

Do... 

July 24-30 . 

Do.. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

Aug. 7-13.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug 14-20 . 

Do. 

Aug 21-27_ 

Persia- 

Abadan ... . _ __ . 

July 21-30-_ 

Do. 

July 31-Aug 6_ 

Aug. 7-13.1. 

66 

27 

12 

8 

Present. 

July 24-30,1927: Cases, 26; deaths, 
20. Apr. 1-July 30,1927: Coses, 
026; d«a19ie,4ao. 

Do. 

Ahwaz.. 

July 31-Aug.«_ 

Aug. 7-13. .. 

Do.... 

Miaab...... 

__do_. _ 

Mobammerah... 

Jiifv 17-2K 


Do. 

July 24-30 

62 

34 

16 

69 

23 

.37 

36 

12 

60 

20 

Do. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

Aug. 7-13 — 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug 11-20_ 

Do. 

Aug. 21-27_ 

Siam. 


Bangitok. 

July 24-30_ 


1 





1 From medical oflloers of the Public Ilealth Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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September SO* 1927 


CmiMEA, TLAGVE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Contiuued 

Re{M>cts Received During Week Ended September dO, 1927—Coutlniicd 

PLAGUE 


Place 


13 ate 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

OraiL.. 

Argentina* 

Entie Rios. 

British East Africa* 

Koiiyic “ 

M ornbasa. 

Tangan> ilca Territory_ 

China 

Tientsin.. 

Grei'ce 

Athens.,.. 

Patras ... . 

India 

Bombay . .. 

Madras Presidency. 

Rangoon. 

Java 

East Java and Madura— 
Suraba> a. 


Aug 21-31. 1 

... -do.-. 4 

Aug. 7-13. 1 


July 24-30 _ 1 

July 24-Aug. 0... 

Aug 14-20 . 2 


Aug, 20 . 1 

Aug 31-Sept 4 2 


July‘it-,\ug 3 -- 

July 24-30. 

July 31 -Aug 0_ 


7 

G8 

5 


July 17 23. 


G 


3 


I 

10 


7 

27 

5 


6 


lmi)orted from Fort Hall. 


Juno UV 25,1027* Cases, 4, deaths 
3 Out of date. 


Senegal 

Buol District. 

Cuvoi Disiiict. 

Dakai.... 

Ruiiyiuo. 

Siam. 

Union of South Africa: 
Grange Free State— 
Rouxvillo District. 
On Vos&cls. 

B. B Capafric. 


Aug 22-2B. 

.do. 

_do_ 

-do_ 


July 31 -Auk. G_ 

Aug 23. 


23 

227 

10 

3 


3 


13 

16G 

7 

3 


1 


1 


8 S Elcano. 


Aug. 19- 


1 


S. S. Madonna. 


Aug 24 



In two (Hintons 

Grealc'ft prevalence, Tivaouauo 
DiMiict. 

Ajir 1-July 30, 1027 Cases, 10; 
deaths, 7 


Native On farm. 

At Dunla, French Cameroons, 
from Nigeria 

At Piraeus, Orooec, from Con¬ 
stanta. Rumania, Aug. 15,1927 
at Poir Siud Aug. 22,11)27 

At Dakar, Senegal; from ports 
sout h, dostJnaUcw Mar^eiik), 
Finnec Jn European passen¬ 
ger. 


SMALLPOX 


British South Africa* 

Northern Rhodesia.. 

Aug. 6-12,. 

3 


Canada ... 

Sept 4-10_ 



Alberta r.. 

.do. 

1 


British Columbia— 
Vancouver. 

Aug. 29-Sept 4-.- 

2 


Ontario.. 



Ottawa.. 

August* 1927. 

38 


Do. 

Sept. 10-17. 

10 


SaBkatchewan. 

Sept. 4-10. 

S3 


Moose Jaw. 

--.-\do. 

9 


China: 

Foochow. 

Aug. 7-13. 


Hong Kong... 

.do_ 

.i' 

1 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Aug. 21-Sept. 3_ 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3-.. 

_do__ 

277 


Leeds.. 

3 


Scotland— 

Dunrlee_ , 

1 


Gneece: 

SflfloBikl. 

Aug. 1-15. 


2 

India... 




Bombay___ 

July 24-Axig. 6_ 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

July 16-21. 

23 

13 

Rangoon. 

! ^ 

1 

Indo-China (French): 

Saigon. 

1. 



Cases, 34. 


Aug. 1-31, 1927: Cases, 69; cor¬ 
responding period, year 1926, 
17 cases. 


Present. 


July 17-80, 1927: Cases; 6,338; 
deaths, 1,411. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended September 30, 1027—Oontlnoed 

SMALLPOX-^ontinued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Poland... 




July 18-Aug. 6, 1927: Cases, 3. 
July 24-30,1927: Cases, 4: deaths, 
2. Apr. 1-July 30,1927: Cases, 
172; deaths, 42. 

fllnin . __ __ 




Syria: 

Damascus_ 

Aug. 11-20. 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province- 

Mount Ayliffe District. 

July 31-Aug, 6_ 



Outbreaks. 



.! 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria* 

Algiers.... 

Aug. 21-31.- 

2 



Oran__ 

_do. ..._ 

1 



Chosen: 

Chemulpo... 

July 1-31. 

1 



Oensan ‘___ 

...,'do. 

2 



Seoul... 

.do_ 

2 

j 


Czechoslovakia.—. 

.do.-. 

6 



Egypt: 

Cairo. 

Apr. 23-May 20... 

July 1-31. 

7 

4 


Greece: 

Athens... 

1 



Mexico: 

Mexico City. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3 

9 


Including municiimllties in Fed* 
erol District 

July 2f-Aug. 6, 1927: Cases, 36; 
deaths, 4. 

July 31-Aug. 6, 1927: Outbreaks 
in four distrlcte. 

July 31-Aug 0, 1927: Outbreaks 
in one district. 

Poland. 




Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province.. 




Natal. 




Transvaal— 

Johannesburg. 

Aug. 14-20. 

1 








YELLOW FEVER 


Senegal: 

Dakar. 

Sept. 17.. 


. - _ 1 Present. 






Reports Received from June 25 to September 23, 1027 > 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


China: 

Amoy.... 
Canton... 
Foochow.. 
Hong Kong. 
Kiili 


Swatow.. 


Bombay. 

Oaleotta. 

Xaraelii.. 

Madras. 

Rangorm. 

India, French Settlements in- 


May 22-Aug. 6_ I 

May Wuly 23_ 

July 24-30. 

July 17-23. 

June 21. 

June 19-25.. 



JulySl-Aug. 6_ 

May IWuly 30... 
Apr. 17-Jaly 13.... 

May 8-July 23_ 

May 3-Aug. 6. 

May 39-Juoe 4— 
June 19-Aug. 18... 

May 3-July 30_ 

Mar. 80-June 30... 


96 


27 

680 

1 

568 

17 

15 


3 

13 


11 

355 

1 

272 

13 

8 


Present. 


In international MtUement and 
French ooncession. 

Cases, 102,184; deaths, 69^008. 


1 From mnrUcai offlcera of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and otber souroeg. 
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S«l»teiob€»r ?»0,1927 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALUK>X, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVERr- 


Reports Received from June 2S te September 2S, 1927'—Continued 

CHOLERA-^'ontinaod 


Place 


Indo-riiina (French). 

Annam.-. 

('ambodjfc . 

rocliin-f'hina. 

SHjffon.. 

Tonkm. 

Iraq- 

Bughdud. 

Basra. 

Japan: 

Yokohama. 

rerhia: 

Abadan. 

Mo])amnu*rah..- . 

No^'sen . 

Philippine Island? 
Manila .. . . 

Bulaeaii T’lovimx'. 
l^cylf* Prov iiKV- - 

Harugo. 

Cangara. 


Date 


Apr 1*-July 10... 

.do. 

.do. 

. do. . 

Juno 4-JaIy 14.. 
.^pr l 'J»utt*3u.. 


July 24 30. 

July 25-Aug 13... 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 


July 18 31 

. .. do.. .. 

.. -.do _ 


Cases , Doaths 


July 17*2:1. 

June 7*July 8. 


June 29 . 
June 23.. 


Pttlo. I May 18 _ 

Biam . j May 1-July 23 

Bangkok. . do 

On voisol 

S S Ad rust us . _ 

S B War Mehtar (oil 
tanker) 


1 Heixjrted Aug. 
Aug 4. 


I 


l,4/’.7 L-. 

235 !.... 
1,354 

8,089 t... 


29 

J72 


38 

140 


166 

61 

10 


Remarks 


Cases, 11,145. 


Final diagnos's not received. 
Cases, 220; deaths, 130. 


At Yokohama, Japan. 
At Sallagba, Egjpt. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina. 

Buenos Aires . 

Cordoba . 

Corrientes. 

Entre Rios. 

Santa Fe. 

Territory— 

(.^hac-o— 

HarranfjuerJis 

Formosa. 

Pampa.... 

Rio Negro. 

City- 

Meroii- .. 

Hawio. 

Santa Fo. 

Azores: 

Kebeira Qmode.. 

St. Michaels Island.. 
British East Afric'a: 

Kenya. 

Nairobi. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda. 

Do. 

Canary Islands: 

Laguna district— 
Tejina. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

China; 

Amoy. 


Guayaquil. 


Xgypt . 

Alezandria.. 

Biba. 

Benf-Souef. 

Dakhalia. 

Mlnla. 

Port Sidd. 

Tanta district. 


Jan 1-Aug 2 .. 
Apr 10-Mu> 7.. 
Jan Il -Aug 6.. 

June 1.- 

Mar 28-Aug 2. 
Apr. 28 May 16 


May 29 . 

Juno 25. 

July 27-Aug. 2.... 
Aug C-- .. 

Reported July 14.. 

I May 7. 

May 10. 

June 12-18. 

May 15-July 30... 

Apr. 24-July 2. 

.May 22-29. 

Mar, 29-May 28... 

Jan. 1-Feb 2S. 

Mar. 27~June 18... 


June 17. 

May I-July 2 


July 3-23. 

June 1-Jidy 3! 


fMay I* July 8. 

VAug. 6-12. 

June. 4-10. 

_do. 

June 4-July !8— 
Juno 24-July 9— 

JuSi 

June 4-10. 


60 

6 

14 


37 

138 

121 

366 

1 300 

1 


17 

11 


erases, 80; deaths, 44. 


Pi’csent. 

9 miles from port 


Plague rate, 4. 

Present in surroandliiK eea&try. 

Rats taken, 48,290; found in¬ 
fected, 34. 

Cases, 7; deaths, 2. 

Cases, 5. 

At Kama. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Receired from June 25 to Septemb^ 28, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE—C'ontinaed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Greece,. __ _ 

. May 1-Junc 30. .. 

4 

3 


Athena - . _ __ 

. June l-Aug. 6 . 

3 


. Including Piraeus. 

Mytilene . . 

. Aug 9_. 

1 


Patras. . . . 

. May 30-Aug. 6_ 

0 

1 


Hawaii Territory; 




Hamakua. - . 

. July 16. 



. 1 plague rodent. 

Honokaa. .. 

. May 17-23 . 

3 

2 

Kukuihaele . 

. Aug. 12-17 . 

1 

1 

Plague rodent. 

Paauilo.. ..-. 

. July 26-Aug. 1 _ 


4 

India . 

. Apr. 17-JuIy 16,.., 



. Cases, 21,814; deaths, 8,324. 

Bombay .. 

. IVfay S-Jiily 23 _ 

80 

67 

Madras ... 

. May 1-July 23 

353 

167 


Rangoon . 

Indo-Chlna (French) . 

. May S-July 30 _ 

. Apr. 1-July 10 _ 

48 

32 

44 


Kwang*Chow-Wan. 

May 21-July 10... 

68 



Iraq: 




Baghdad .. 

Apr. S-May 28. 

12 

1 


Java: 





Batavia . 

May 1-July 23 _ 

182 

183 

Province. 

East Java and Madura 

May 22-July 16... 

28 

27 


Pasoeroean Residency.. 

May 9 . .. 



Outbreak reported at 

Surabaya. 

Apr ]7-Muy7_ 

24 

24 

wono. 

Madag})scar. 




Mar. 16-Apr. 80, 1927: Cases 

Province— 




256; deaths. 135. 

Ambositra. 

Mar. 18-July 15... 

94 

87 


Antisrabe. 

Mar. 16-May 16 .. 

8 

8 


Miarinarivo (Itasy) . 

Mar. 10-July 15... 

65 

50 


Moramanga . 

May Ifr-July 15... 

24 

23 


Tananarive . 

Mar 16-Julyl5.., 

221 

104 


Tananarive Town . 

Mar 10-Jiihe 30... 

22 

20 


Nigeria . 

Mar. l-Moy 31.... 

228 

177 


Peru . 

Apr .-May 31... 



Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 




loa . 

Apr. 1-30 . 

1 



Lambayeqiio . 

-----do . 

1 



Libcrtad . 

Apr. 1-May 31 _ 

7 

4 


Lima . 

.do . 

13 

4 


Lima City . 

Apr. 1-30 . 

5 

1 


Senegal . 

May 23-Aug. 21... 



Cases, 6.'>6; deaths, 415. 

Baol . 

Juno 2-July 31 _ 

45 

2:1 

Cayor Frontier . 

July 4-31 . 

126 

74 


Dakar . 

June 20-Aug. 21_ 

116 

75 


Face!. 

July 6.1 

17 

8 


Guindel. 

June 20-26 .. 

11 

2 


M'Bour. 

July 6-10. 

28 

23 


Medina . 

Juno 13-19 . 

2 

2 


Pout . . . 

July 4-10 . 

1 



Ruflsque . 

May 23-Aug. 21... 

204 

152 


Thies district . 

May 23-July 30. .. 

27 

9 


Tivaouane . 

June 2-July 17 _ 

50 

32 


Siam . . 

Apr. 1-July 23 



erases, 10; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok . 

May 8-June 11 _ 

2 

1 

Syria: 





Beirut . 

June ll-July 10... 

3 



Tunisia . 

Apr. 21-July 10.— 

144 



Tunis . 

July 25-Aug. 1 _ 

1 



Turkey: 




Constantinople . 

May 13-19 . 

1 



Union of South Africa. 





Cape Province— 





Maraisburg district _ 

May 1-14 . 

2 

2 

Native. 

Oram Free State— 

Edenburg district . 

July 17-36 . 

3 

2 

Natives; on farm. 

, RouxvlUo district . 

On vessel: 

July 24-30 . 

1 

1 

rt. b. AvorofT . 

June 34-30 _ 

1 



S. 8. Ransholm . 

Aug. 5., 

3 


v/ii \frr9E WlMollip POn Of 

Athens. 





JA|r vtAVIvf oWvQVllf ifviU JKU* 

fisqiie, Senegal. Orlflnallj re- 





l^r^ in quaraottiw at Oavle 

- -- ^ -- 
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CHOCJtRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Ccmtinnetl 

Reports Received from Jniie 2S to September 23, 1927-C(mt!iiue<l 

SMALCPOX 


riaco 


. J 


AlRpria. 

AlR)pn.„.. 

Omn. 

Arabia* 

Aden.-. 

Braril; 

Porto AIoktc. 

Rio ill* Jimouo . 

British Er»sl Afrlra 

Kenya . 

Tangniiyika. 

Zanzibar. .. 

British Soutli Afnea* 

Xorthein .. 

rarmda . 

Allierta . 

t^dgary. 

Biitidi ('oluniMa-'- 

Vanuouvcr. 

ManitolJrt. 

\\ innuieg . 

OiHiuio - .. 

Ottawa. 

H'lrniji. 

Toronto. 

QucIht . 

Siuskntfhewaii . 

At wise Jaw. 

Regina . 

(Yyloii . 

t'olotubo. 

('bina 

Amoy. 

Do. 

Antung. 

(’het'foti. 

Foochow. 

ircng Kofiit... 

Mnnehuria 

Ansban . 

rhnngoluin. 

Dain^i. 

Fiishmi. 

Harbin... 

Kni'Yuan . 

Mukden. 

Pcnsihii. 

Ssupmgkui. 

Tientsin . 

Chosen.-. 

Chinnainpo. 

Fustin.... 

(Jensan. 

Seishin.. 

Curacao. 

Ecuador: 

Guayanuil. 

_ 

Cairo. 

Frnncsp. 

Ulle. 

Paris.. 

Gold Coast. 

Great Britain: 

Englaud and Wales.... 

Birmingham.' 

Bradford... 

Cardiff.. 

Leeds.-. 

Livenrool. 

London. 

Newcastle upon Tyne . 

Sheflleld. 

Stoke^n-Trent. 

Sooilaiid— 

Dundee. 


Date 


Apr 2I-July 10 . 
May 11- Tune ao.. 
May 21 -Aur 10.. 

July 17-\ug 1. . 

July l-^:u . 

May 22-Aug 20.. 

Apr 24 May 14.. 
Mar 2t>-Jiine 18.. 
Apr. 1-May 31... 


A pi .10 \ug a.. 
June 5 Sept .*» . 
Jiinel2-Stpt .1. 
June 12-Aug. 27. 


May 23-20. . . 

June")-Sept 3 
June 12-.\ug 27-- 
June VAug 27 . 
June 12 St*pt 10 
Aug. 7-13 
June 10-July 23 
June 10 Aug 27.. 
Juiv 12'Sept 3... 

Aug 14 20. 

July 17 Aug, 27.. 
May 17 

July 31-.\ug C._. 


May h 2h. 

July 3 10. 

Jul.\ 4 31. 

Aiay H 14. 

May ir July 16.. 
May 8-July 3o _ 

May 22-28. 

Mtt> l.vJulySO 
May 2 July 3 .. 
May iri-July30- 
Jone 13-July 10- 

Julya-O. 

May 22-July 30 

July 3-U. 

MayS-JulyO 
MayS-July30 . 
Feb, 1 May 31.. 
Apr l-MaySl-. 

Apr 1-30. _ 

May 1-31. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May20-Janc4 . 


June I 30. 

May 7-July 29 .. 
May 2l’-June 17.. 
Jan. 2i^^Apr 15... 
Apr. 1-June 30... 

July 24-30. 

May 21-July31.. 
Afar. l-M»y 31. . 

May 22-.Vug. 20.. 

Aug 14 20 . 

May 20-June 11.. 
June lO-Jttly 2... 
July 17-Aug. 27-. 

July 17-30.. 

May W-Jnne 18.. 
June 12-Aug. 13.. 
June 13-Aug. 6... 
Aug. 21-27. 


May 29<-July 2_i 


Ceases 


Deaths 


122 

I 

9 

15 ; 


10 I 

"I'i 

j 


19 

1 

H ‘ 
10 ( 

2 

0 

3i: 

18 


Remarks 


Cases, 048. 


Ca.%?, 413. 


.1 Cases, 31. 

.1 Cases, 177. 


Cases, 71. 


.1 Cases, 3, deaths, L 


1 1 


Present in surrounding country. 

Present. 

Do. 


18 


erases, 451; deaths* 193. 

.\hLStpim. 

Cases, 21; deaths, 3. 
Cases, 173. 

Cases, 2,W1. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER~-Contlnued 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 23, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—(Continued 

Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Greece. 

June 1-30. 

14 

1 


Salonikl. 

July 12-18. 



Guatemala: 

June 1-30. 

June 4-10-_- 


9 


Guatemala City... 

0 


India.-. 

Apr. 17-July 16..- 
May 28-July 23-.- 



leases, 63,349; deaths, 16,595 

Bombay . 

109 

131 


Calcutta. 

May8-Aug «_ 

374 

286 


Karachi. 

May 15-Aug. 6.— 

10 

6 


Madras. 

May 22-Aug. 13... 

22 

i c2 


Kaugoou.. 

May 8-July 30_ 

169 

52 


India, French Settlements in.- 

Mar. 20-June 18... 

174 

in 

Cases, 314. 

Indo-China (French). 

Mar 21-July20.-- 

1 


Saigon. 

May 14-20........ 


Iraq: 

! Apr 10-16. 


1 


HiighrlAd _ 

2 1 



Basra. 

1 Apr. lO-July 16-.. 

2 1 

1 


Italy... 

Apr. 10~May 21 .. 





' Juno 13-12_ 

1 < 



Jamaica. . 

Ma> 29-Aug 27... 

30 1 

I. 

Re{K>rted as alastrim. 

Japan . j 

Apr 3-Mav 7 . 

'* ’2<Vi 

L--, 

Cases. 19 

Nagasaki City . 

June 20-Aug 14 

i 7 


Taiwan Island . 

May 21-31 . 

1 1 



Java: 


1 



Batavia . 

! May22-July2:i-.. 

3 



East Java and Madura .... 

i Apr. 24-July 9 ... 

1 Apr. 1-30 . 

12 

1 



Mexico . 

Mar 1-31 . 

1 . 


Deaths, 162 


June 1-30 . 


1 1 


La Oroya . 

Apr 1 June 30.. . 

. 

4 1 

1 Present. 

Monterey . 

July 1-31 . 

6 



San Luis Potosi . 

May 29-Aug 13- . 

. .i 

11 { 


Tampico . 

June I-July 31 — 
Aug 7-13 . 

1 < 

2 I 
1 1 


Morocco . 

Apr 1-June 30 _ 

154 { 



Netherlands India. 

Borneo— 

1 

1 

1 i 


TIoloe Soengei. 

Apr. 21.. 



Epidemic in two localities 

Pasir Residency. 

Apr. 30-May 6 ... 


. 

1 Epidemic outbreak 

Saniarinda Residency. 

May 21-27. 

.! 


Do. 

Nigeria. 

Mar 1-May 31.- 

2,077 ! 

M3 


Paraguay. 





Asuncion. 

July 10-23. 


2 j 


Peisia 





Teheran. 

Feb. 21-May 22--- 


H 


Poland. 

Apr. 10-July 9_ 

17 

2 


Portugal. 




Lisbon. 

May 29-Aug. 0 .. 

17 

1 


Senegal. 




Medina. 

July 4-10. 

7 

i. 


Slam. 

i Apr. 1-July23_ 



Cases, 168; deaths, 40. 

Bangkok. 

May.l-July 2:i_ 

13 

7 

i 

Spain: 





Valencia. 

May 29-Juiie 4_ 

2 



Straits Settlements. 

Juno 12-18. 



Cases, 3. 

Singapore.. 

Apr. 1-Junivl8- 

7 

2 


Sumatra; 




Medan. 

June !hll. 

2 



Switzerland: 





Berne. 

June 26-July 2_ 

1 



Tunisia. 

Apr. 1-JuuelO-... 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis. 

June 1-10. 

1 


Union of South Africa: 





Cape Proviacp. 

July 17-23. 



Outbreaks. 

Elliott distrkt. 

May ll-June 10... 



Do. 

Idutywft district. 

July 3-9 . 



Do. 

Kalanga district. 

May U-Juno 10... 



Da 

Transvaal— 



Barberton district. 

May 1-7. 



Da 

Venezuela. 



Maracaibo . 

July 12-18. 


1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGCR SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVBR--Contlntie<l 

Reports Ree^ved from June 25 to September 23, 1927--Coi3tiiine(l 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Ctises Peaths 


Algeria ... 

Algiers. 

Oiun.-. 

Bulgaria . 

Softii . 

Chik^- 

Antofugasta.- 

(\>net*i)cion. 

Lii Calera. 

lagua. 

I'ucilo Monlt . . __ 

Hantlago .. . 

Talcaluiano- > _ 

Valparniw) . 

I’hiiiii 

Manehuiia — 

Harhiu.. 

Mukden. 

Tientsin. 

('hos«*ii 

I’lieniulpo. 

(lensfin. 

Seotil . 

rr.eclioslo\ akia. 

Kgypt . 

Almandna..,. 

<’turo. 

Kstoniu . 

Cireocr . 

Athens . 

Iraq' 

Ilaghd vi. 

ri<li Kh(' State’ 

<'ork ( ounty. 

Latvia . 

Lithuania. 

Mexieo ... 

Mexiwt’ity .. 

San Luis I’otoM . 

Moioceo . 

Palestine. 

Haifa .-. 

JafTa. 

Jenisftleni. 

Mahiu'ini. 

Nazareth . 

Safad . 

Peru* 

Areiiuipa. 

Poland. *. 

Portugal’ 

Lisbon. 

()l»orto. 

Rumania. 

Spain. 

Seville. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Turkey; 

("onstanlinoplc. 

Union of South Africa. 

Cttjie Province. 

Albany district. 

East Ix>ndon . 

Olen Gray district.... 

Kontani district. 

Qumbu district. 

Umsimkulu district... 

Natal... 

tiniiendhlo district — 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal. 

^ Johannesburg. 

Yugoslavia.,-.*. 


I Apr 21-July 20 -J...I. ('ases, stjy, death*;, 39. 

! May n-July 3K.. 26!.I 

i May 21 Aug 10 .. 33 L.! 

I Mar 1 June 20.. Tases, 2f)6; deaths, 18, 

June 4-Aug. 6. 2 .j 

I Api. 31... 1 .f 

' May 29"Juut‘4. It 

' Ani 16-,Vtay 31... 1 ..' 

Mar. 16-31. 2 .1 

i Apr 16-May 31... 1 . 

-.-do. 5 1 

> July 10^16.'. 1 

j Apr. PV-Aug 6_I 4 1 


I Jul> 25 31 . 3 .' 

' May 29~Jum‘4.. . 1 L...* 

Jul> lO 16. 1.. 

Feb I May 31.. .Cases, .*»!2, deaths, 42. 

May 1-Jano30_i 15 1 , 

- do . 2 . 

Apr 1 -June 30-. .1 30 ! 2 

do _!.'. ('fvses, 49 , 

May2i=i Iuly29 ..i.!. 120, deaths, 18. 

' May 21“\ug 5 ...: 13) .5 

' Jan l.'i-Apr 22 ... 30 l 8 

, Apr t-Imu*30... . (’asvS, 5. 

' June 1-30 .1 2 .1 

do ..' 0 I 


July 3 0. 

Apr l-Jun‘'30 . 

I Fell 1 tune 30 
' Feb 2 Mar 31 . 
Moy29-\ug 7 . 
Jul> 31-Aug 6.. 
[ Ani 1-July 10 


1 . In uiban district. 

26. 

303 . 37 

. .. Deaths, bh 

40 .’ Induding mumeiiwlUies in Fed- 

. . .' 1 : oral district 

8i:> ..' 


Aiig .'.' Caiies, 16 


.. . do. 

Aug 2 ir> . 

June 28- Aug. 15... 

May 17 23 . 

July 19 25 . 

May 17-.\ug. 8_ 


111 Safai! district. 


Apr. lO-JulyO. 1.009 j 92 j 

May 29-June 4—. 1 j.I 

Aug. '2iy 27. I I.I 

Apr. 3 June 25.... 923 j 61 j 

! Aug 19-25.1 2 i 

Apr 22-July 20.'.! Cases, 158. 

I July5-Aug. 2 .j 

I May 13 -19. 2 

Apr. 1-30. Cas<»s, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 

Apr, l“July 23. 42 j 5 Europeans, cases, 2. 

June 5-11 .. Outbreaks. 

May 22-28. 1 Do. 

May 1-7 . Do. 

June26-July2.t. Do. 

May 1-7. Do. 

June 25“July 2. Do. 

Apr. 1-July9. 7 3 

June 5-11. Do, ' ' 

Apr. 1-July 23.. . 5 . 

Apr. 1-30. 1 . 

July 3-16. 18 5 

May 1-July 31. Cases, 15; deaths, 4. 
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€HOL£RA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 2S, 1927—Ooutinued 

YELLOW FEVER 



Date 


Aug. 6. 

July 1.. 

Apr. 1-May 31-. 

Aug. 4. 

July 29. 

May 2^July 8,. 
May 27-July 31 

July 9. 

Aug. 8. 

Aug. 1-14. 

May 27-June 19. 
June2~Aug. 14., 

Aug. 1-14. 

July 10. 

May 27-June 8.. 

Aug. 18-21. 
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POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The weekly telegraphic reports received from the State health 
officers for the 13 weeks from July 3 to October 1, 192?, show 4,570 
cases of poliomyelitis, as compared with 1,228 cases for the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1926 and with 3,537 cases for the similar period 
in 1925. These current telegraphic reports may be incomplete in 
some instances. Approximately the same number of States are in¬ 
cluded in the comparisons. Forty-four States reported 635 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week emled October 1, 1927, as compared with 
681 cases for tlie preceding week reported by 45 States. A table 
showing the prevalence of poliomyelitis by States from January 1 to 
October 1, 1927, is printed on page 2452. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF POLIOMYELITIS ^ 

By J. P. Lkake, Surgeon, United Siaka Public Health Sendee 

Acute poliomyelitis is a name given to a specific infectious disease 
which sometimes, but not usually, results in paralysis. The ability 
to diagnose the disease in the absence of paralysis has only com¬ 
paratively recently come to us, although Caverly, of Vermont, in 
1894, and Wickman, of Sweden, in 1907, described such cases. If 
paralysis occui's, it is usually after the disease itself is well on its 
way, so that diagnosis of the nonparalytic stages and the nonpara¬ 
lytic cases is doubl}" important for the protection of contacts and 
for the institution of meitsures of treatment. Though preeminently 
a disease of children, it is by no means rare in adults; and the less 
urban the community the higher the average age of tht)se affected. 
Thus for two reasons the frequently used term infantile paralysis'^ 
is hardly a correct name for the disease. 

Draper and Haynes have emphasized two stages in the progress of 
the disease—-fii-st, that of general, or systemic, symptoms, and, second, 
that of invasion of the central nervous system, by way of the men¬ 
inges. They mention the interval of apparent recovery or improve¬ 
ment, which frequently occurs between these two stages, but that is 


> Eevtsioo of a papor read before the Augusta County Modlcal Society at Siauntoit, Va., August 17, 
1917, printed in the Public Health Rei)orts, vo). 32, No. 44, Nov. 2, 1917, pp. 1831-*S42, and issued as 
Beprini No. 431, 

aaeaii*—27 —t 
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not the whole story; the disease is very commonly one of remissions 
at every stage. Though we can not speak with such assurance about 
the systemic stage, it is probable that here, also, as is repeatedly 
observed in the meningitic and in the paralytic stages, there are 
remissions and regressions. 

The pathologic picture which will best convey the progress of the 
disease is first that of a general infection in a sick child or an indis¬ 
posed adult; second, a meningitic invasion, from a very mild to a 
severe meningitis; and, third, in some cases an extension of the 
infection into the anterior horns of gray matter in the spinal cord and 
to a less extent into other parts of the central nervous system, with 
weakness, paralysis, and definite localized nervous symptoms. The 
stages may be clinically simultaneous, though usually meningeal 
signs precede an evident paralysis. Any two of these three stages 
may be absent, or at least so slight or transient as to pass undis¬ 
covered. 

Systemic Symptoms 

It must be admitted that the diagnosis in the general or systemic 
stage can be made only rarely, usually only in the presence of an 
epidemic. The symptoms may simulate any of the indefinite ill¬ 
nesses of childhood, and in the presence of an epidemic it is well for 
parents and physicians to treat sick children having fever without a 
definite proved diagnosis as possible cases of poliomyelitis. Still, 
there are groupings of symptoms which arc very suggestive. Fever 
is the most common single symptom and may be of any grade. It 
is usually of short duration, and frequently accompanied by head¬ 
ache, sometimes by flushing. During the acute stage a moderate 
leukocytosis is usually present, though outbreaks with leukopenia 
have been described in Germany. The proportion of polynuclear 
colls varies with the age of the patient, but is not increa.sed as a 
rule. It is remarkable that in this acute febrile disease, which 
occurs predominantly in the earlier yeai's of life and which attacks 
the nervous system, convulsions should be so infrequent; though by 
no means unheard of, a history of convulsions in most epidemics 
inclines one against, rather than toward, the diagnosis of poliomyelitis. 

The onset of this systemic stage is frequently insidious, but in 
many cases very acute and often accompanied with vomiting, as in 
sciirlct fever. The vomiting, if it occurs, is not usually prolonged, 
and by many parents is attributed to an evident indiscretion in diet, 
and not to the disease. Occasionally there are pains in the stomach. 
Intestinal symptoms arc very frequent, constipation more so than 
diarrhea. In reports of some epidemics, but none in which I have 
had personal experience, cases with diarrhea exceed those with con¬ 
stipation. This brings out the fact that in different epidemics, in 
different localities of the same epidemic, and in different periods in 
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the same locality, there may be minor differences in symptomology, 
fatality, and other characteristics of the disease, just as there are 
evidently differences in virulence and infectivity. Thus, in the 
Hessian epidemic of 1909, respiratory symptoms predominated, while 
in the neighboring Westplialian cases of the same year, and in the 
Stokes River, Devonshire, outbreak of 1911, diarrhea was prominent; 
the Vermont epidemic of 1894 and the Austrian of 1008 included a 
considerable proportion of onsets with convulsions. But the general 
picture throughout the world is so nearly uniform and so different 
from any other known morbid condition that even without our 
laboratory evidence we could not help regarding poliomyelitis as a 
distinct clinical entity, a specific infectious disease, just as diflerent 
from other diseases as is diphtheria or tuberculosis. 

One of the common symptoms which frequently aids in diagnosis 
at this stage is drowsiness; the child falls asleep repeatedly in the day¬ 
time. The opposite symptom, that of restlessness or iiTitability, is 
also encountered, even in the same patient; a naturally cheerful, play¬ 
ful child bccome^i cross and resents interference, objecting some¬ 
times to being petted by its own mother. This change in disposition 
and the stupor are referable to the sensorium; but even though there 
may bo absolute delirium or coma th(^e do not constitute certain 
evidence of localized cerebral infection. Two other symptoms, which 
are very fre(|uent and which when present tend to confirm the diag-» 
uosis, are the retention of urine and sweating to a degree out of pro¬ 
portion to the air temperature. 

Sore throat is not uncommon, but other symptoms referable to the 
upper respiratory tract are rather rare, considering the fact that 
according to a widely accepted theory the virus enters the body by 
this route. The same peculiarity is ol>served in epidemic cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis. 

This description covers the most common symptoms of this stage. 
Other symptoms, such as chills, cough, dizzine.ss, or rashes, may 
occur but are not piuticularly suggestive of the disease. Herpes 
labialis is rare, on important point in differentiation frpin epidemic 
meningitis. It may be argued that there is nothing distinctive about 
this clinical picture, and that the .symptoms enumerated are merely 
those which may occur in any sick child, and which may pass off 
without a definite diagnosis being made. But the combination of 
fever, vomiting, constipation, drowsiness, and irritability, especially 
when combined with headache, a transient flushing of the face, 
abnormal sweating, or retention of urine, is enough to make a tenta¬ 
tive diagnosis of poliomyelitis if frank cases are occurring in the 
vicinity. 

Cases with gradual onset, malaise, and indefinite symptoms can 
not be diagnosed before the appearance of meningeal or paralytic 
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signs^ if such signs do appear; but an onset wtdi one Kff more remis* 
sions is very suggestive of poliomyelitis. The more careful the 
inquiry into the histories, the more frequently will such onsets be 
found. The remissions are of varying length, and may be as long 
as one or more weeks. 

Meningeal Symptoms 

The greater part of the symptoms which I have described as sys¬ 
temic might also be included as evidence of involvement of the central 
nervous system. But the chief definite symptoms of the slight degree 
of meningitis commonly met with in poliomyelitis are pain on spinal 
flexion, hyperesthesia, and increased reflexes. Of these, pain on 
anterior flexion of the spine as described by Wickman and by Peabody, 
Draper, and Dochez, is perhaps the most frequent and characteristic. 
Enough meningeal involvement to cause real opisthotonos or retrac¬ 
tion of the head is not the rule in poliomyelitis; but pain on forward 
nodding of the head, and especially pain on forward bending of the 
lower spine, Ls very frequent and characteristic. This latter sign is 
elicited by placing one of the examiner^s anns under the flexed knees 
and the other under the patient's neck. On attempting to lift the 
patient in this way a voluntary stiffness and a pain in the back are 
elicited. In testing for this sign, as in examining the reflexes and 
motor functions to be mentioned later, it is of great importance to 
deal with the utmost gentleness. The patient is usually a child, and 
unless one can obtain his good will and confidence much of the exam¬ 
ination is useless. It is well, therefore, to proceed first with the 
examination of the strength of various muscles and the reflexes before 
attempting manipulations which may cause pain. The degree of 
meningitis may or may not be sufficient to give a positive Kernig’s 
sign—inability to extend the knee fully when the thigh is flexed at 
right angles to the body. One of tlie most persistent signs of the 
disease, often remaining after all acute symptoms have subsided, is 
popliteal pain, which, when investigated, is found to be due to hyper- 
tonicity of the hamstrings. Other signs of meningitis and consequent 
increased pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid, such as MacEw'cn's and 
DeLepinay's, also more complex signs, such as Brudjinski's, may be 
elicited. Even Babinski's sign, indicating involvement of the upper 
motor neurone, may rarely be present. 

Definite evidence of meningeal inflammation may be obtained by 
lumbar puncture and examination of the spinal fluid. It goes with¬ 
out saying that this procedure should be followed if the meningeal 
symptoms are at all pronounced, in order to relieve the pressure and 
in order to rule out other forms of meningitis. The increased pres¬ 
sure with a clear or nearly clear fluid containing no organismsi a cell 
coimt over 10 per cubic millimeter, and increased albumin an^ ^obu- 
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lin, when found, are of great diagnostic value. But unless the 
puncture is made by one with some skill in the technique; and under 
proper aseptic precautions, more hann than good may be done, 
Floxner and Amoss have shown that even slight hemorrhage into the 
subarachnoid space may possibly determine an infection which would 
otherwise be warded off. A thorough examination of the patient and 
consideration of the history will, in the usual case, enable a diagnosis 
to be made as positively without as with a lumbar puncture. 

One symptom attributed in part to meningeal involvement is 
pain, or rather hyperesthesia. The tenderness may be of the skin, 
on deep pressure of the inusedes, or on motion of the joints. It is a 
most characteristic symptom of the disease, yet has frequently mis¬ 
led physicians inU> tin* diagnosis of rheumatism or of neuritis. The 
hypei’sensitiveness may be general, or of one part of the body only. 
This is v(‘ry suggestive of peripheral inflammation, and one would 
hardly look to the spinal cord for an explanation unless on the watch 
for poliorn^'elitis. But no swelling accompanies the pain of polio¬ 
myelitis. The distril)utioii of the tenderness, nior<‘over, is not con¬ 
fined to certain joints (»r certain nerves, but involves areas corre¬ 
sponding rather to segments of the spinal cord. 

One other word regarding sensory disturbance deserves to be 
emphasized for the sake of diagnosis. While tlie mieroscopic 1ns- 
tology of the disease shows some involvement of the sensoiy tracts 
along with the predominant motor disturbance, and while at the 
beginning we have this clinical evidence of sensory irritation just as 
WH‘ have of motor irritation to be described later, in the case of the 
sensory system these changes only rareh" go on to a degree of degen¬ 
eration wdiich is easily demonstrable in life. The ‘^root fields^’ of the 
skin, corresponding to different segments of the .spinal cord, overlap 
so much that it takes a con.siderable cord injury to produce loss of 
sensation in any area. To put it more plainly, anesthesia, if promi¬ 
nent, inclines one against the diagnosis of poliomyelitis. Local loss 
of sensation is found in some cases of the disease, but it is a minor 
feature. This is of especial help in the diagnosis of paralysis in 
adults; if the anesthesia approximates the motor parah^sis in degree 
and extent, with a history dissimilar to that above outlined, the 
disease may indeed be anatomically poliomyelitis, that is, an inflam¬ 
mation of the gray matter of the spinal cord, but it is not the specific 
infectious disease which we call acute poliomyelitis.’’ 

The motor phenomena of the meningitic stage may, like the 
sensory phenomena, be attributed to irritative lesions of the nerve 
cells rather than simply to a meningitis. One of the most noticeable 
of these phenomena is a tremor, brought out especially if the limbs 
are extmded unsupported, or if muscular effort is attempted. The 
pareuts may also at times notice twitchings, but the tremor is more 
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characteristic of the disease. Unsteadiness in sct}4»i, in gait, or in 
standing, may amount to a pronounced ataxia and has abundmit 
explanation in the pathological anatomy of the disease. 

In these examinations in the acute stage it is to be remembered that 
the chief therapeutic need is rest in bed, and a sick child should not 
be made to walk across the room, or to undergo muscular exercises 
more than are necessary to establish the diagnosis and to ascertain 
indications for local treatment. Usually the examination can be 
more successfully made by prolonging it over several visits, different 
portions of the body being examined each time. Physiologic rest in 
.the proper posture often enhanced by supports or removable plaster 
casts to prevent the stretching of weakened, or painful muscles, is 
indicated for the first month or two, any other treatment being sub¬ 
sidiary to this. Later, passive movements, massage, and especially 
muscle training, are to be begun; but for both these phases of treat¬ 
ment accurate anatomical diagnosis is essential, in addition to the 
mere knowledge of the existence and general distribution of the 
disease. 

Hardly any part of the examination of the patient gives more 
valuable information in poliomyelitis than an examination of the 
reflexes, combined with which arc tests of voluntary movement and 
tonicity of the mnscles; electricity ha.s not proved of much value 
in either diagnosis or treatment. In the irritative stage we are likely 
to find irregular increases in the reflex response, with perhaps some 
spasticity, and as a rule the earliest definitive sign of degenerative 
changes in the peripheral motor neurone is a diminution in one or 
more of the reflexes. This is especially important in young children; 
for in the age group most commonly attacked by poliomyelitis it is 
difficult to secure voluntary muscular effort at command, and one 
may be in doubt of anything ^hort of an al>solute flaccid paralysis, un¬ 
less the break in the nerve conduction is revealed by definite absence 
of reflex. Fortunately, in young children, over one year of age, 
the reflexes are more regular and more easily elicited than in adults; 
adults seem to have more. inhibitory paths. But even here care 
must bo taken, by repeated trials and by testing under the most 
favorable conditions, before a reflex is put down as absent. A 
unilateral increase or decrease in reflexes, present on different ex¬ 
aminations, is, of course, more 8%nificant than a symmetrical change. 
In this disease the deep reflexes, obtained by striking tendons, 
muscles, or Iwnos, are supposedly more important than the super¬ 
ficial reflexes; but much valuable information can be obtained from 
the latter. 

To obtain the deep reflexes, it is worth while to provide onesdf 
w’ith a proper percussion hammer. The percussion hammers sold at 
present are all unsuitable for this work. The rubber is usually too 
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hard and the weight in some^teases insufficient for older children and 
adults. The hammer which I use may bo hnprovis^ed from stout wire 
and two rubber erasers. The rubber should above all be very soft, 
so that one can demonstrate its pliability to the patient, and so that 
a sharp blow really gives no pain. Into a slot at one end of the 
twisted or soldered wire handle is inserted the smaller eraser, a com¬ 
mon red or green desk eraser with beveled ends about inches by 
inch, for percussing the tendons of very small infants. For 
larger children a larger eraser has been found to be more satisfactory. 
This may be purchased at draftsmen's or artists' supply shops and is 
about 25 ^ inches \ y inches by 3^ inch and \ery soft. To aid the 
precise percussion of a tendon one end and one side of the eraser 
may be beveled with a sharp knife. It is convenient to carry this 
heavier eraser separate in the pocket and to insert it in the broader 
end of the handle of the hammer, which is then reversed for use 
when needed. 

Of the deep reflexes one of the most important is the patellar, or 
knee jerk. This is best elicited, not as is descril)ed in some text¬ 
books by supporting the leg under the knee with the examiner's ann 
or the edge of the bed or chair, but by allowing the quadriceps muscle 
to relax as completely as possible, the patient being recumbent, the 
heel resting on the bed, and tlie knee semiextended at an angle of 
al)Out 120®r The knee should he hit repeatedly just above the tibial 
tuberosity and the response of the muscle ascertained by the exam¬ 
iner's hand on the thigh; tnio contractions are thus di'^tinguished 
from mere jarring. Sometimes part of the muscle may respond 
more actively than the remainder. The reflexes in the knees should 
be accurately compared, one side with the other. Significant differ¬ 
ences in response, short of total abolition, may bo obtained. 

* In many adults and some young children there is need to reinforce 
the reflexes, as it is called, by diminishing the inhibition and tonicity. 
A method usually successful is to distract attention nnd cause mus¬ 
cular effort to be made in another part of the body; thus if the knee 
jerks are being tested the patient is directed to try to pull his clasped 
hands apart, while looking in another direction. 

The Achilles tendon reflex, or ankle jerk, is no less important 
than the knee jerk in this disease. Other deep reflexes which may 
be obtained with greater or less regularity in young children are the 
biceps, elicited by a blow on the arm I inch above the fold of the 
elbow; the triceps, obtained by hitting the back of the arm 1 inch 
above the olecranon; the scapulo-humeral, giving adduction of the 
arm on striking the inner side of the scapula with the hammer; the 
radial, giving supination of the forearm in response to a blow on the 
styloid process; the hamstring, giving flexion of the leg on pt^rcus- 
sion of tlie tendons back of the knee; the tibialis anterioti a blow on 
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the toidon external to the lower ikmd of the tibia eaumng fleadon 
and inversion of the ankle; and the peroneal, a blow on the tendon 
above and behind the external malleolus. It may be remarked that 
some of these reflexes are not always obtainable in health, but we 
have the two sides of the body for comparison, and even with the 
lesser reflexes a constant discrepancy between the two sides is sig¬ 
nificant. Increase of reflexes in the irritative stage is as important 
as decrease in the paralytic stage. 

Of the superficial reflexes, those of the trunk are of the greatest 
importance in this disease, for they may give a hint of oncoming 
paralyses in muscles of the back and abdomen. These paralyses are 
often overlooked, but are of serious moment on account of result¬ 
ant disability and deformity. The lumbar reflex is a contraction of 
the lumbar muscles in response to stroking the skin of the back 
below the twelfth rib. Half of a wooden tongue depressor which 
has been broken diagonally is a good instrument for eliciting the 
superficial reflexes; a pin point is somewhat too sharp. The epigas¬ 
tric reflex is a drawing in of the epigastrium caused by stroking from 
either nipple downward. The upper, middle, and lower abdominal 
reflexes consist similarly in localized contractions of the anterior 
abdominal wall on local irritation of the overlying skin surface. 
The gluteal reflex, a contraction of the gluteal muscles when the 
fold of the nates is stroked, is also of considerable importance in 
this disease. Other useful superficial reflexes are the scapular, 
elicited by stimulating the skin internal or external to the scapula; 
the pectoral, an adduction of the arm when the anterior axillary 
fold is stroked; the cremasteric in the male obtained by stroking the 
inner thigh; and particularly the plantar, the normal response being 
a flexion of the toes when the sole is stroked, usually accompanied 
by a drawing up of the foot, thus demonstrating activity on the 
part of the anterior tibial, hamstring, and hip flexor muscles. 

Some of these reflexes may be found to be exaggerated in the 
irritative stage, and later diminished or abolished. Diminution of 
reflexes is probably a step in the direction of paralysis; it is likely, 
in fact, that if the muscular strength could be tested accurately, 
some weakness would be made out in those cases where a reflex is 
definitely decreased. One may be in doubt as to whether a reflex 
not obtained may be due to natural inhibition or to the disease, 
but we always have the corresponding reflex on the other side of 
the body for comparison and with this considerable list some asym¬ 
metry is likely to be made out if there is any real motor disturbance. 

Even in the absence of an epidemic, a clinical picture such as that 
described in the preceding section under the beading Systemic 
Symptoms, combined with pain or resistance on spinal flexion, local 
hyperesthesia, and tremor, would be sufficient for a presumptive 
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diagnosis of poliomyelitis in the absence of signs more indicative of 
some other disease. An asymmetrical reflex disturbance would make 
this diagnosis more certain, though if the meningeal signs were at all 
pronounced, other forms of meningitis should first be ruled out by 
lumbar puncture. No one of these signs or symptoms is necessary, 
however, and in the presence of an epidemic diagnoses can he made 
on much less. The more characteristic some of the symptoms are, 
the less is required in confirmation. Pneumonia and some other 
severe acute illnesses of childhood may cause meningeal symptoms; 
the physical examination of the patient should be thorough enough 
to discover these diseases if present. From findings at lumbar 
puncture and at necropsy and from most clinical histories it may be 
doubted whether the paralysis of poliomyelitis ever occurs without 
some degree of meningitis; but the physician is frequently called to 
cases where history and evidence of definite meningeal symptoms are 
both lacking. 

Paralytic Symptoms 

As the diminution in reflex responses is, strictly speaking, a part 
of the paralytic phenomena, so also is a general weakness which is 
often encountered. This weakness is out of proportion to the febrile 
disturbance and may keep the patient from his usual activities for 
some time without even being definitely localizable to certain muscle 
groups. This is one of the reasons for tlie confusion, which once 
arose, of poliomyelitis with influenza. It is needless to say that 
poliomyelitis is a perfectly definite disease, proved by the occurrence 
of typical paralytic cases with characteristic pathology, while under 
the name of influenza, in the absence of an epidemic, we tend to hide 
many illnesses the causation of which we do not know. It might well 
be that some of our cases called influenza are really unrecognized 
poliomyelitis, but we can hardly say that influenza is responsible for 
infantile paralysis when we do not know the cause of influenza. We 
do not know the cause of poliomyelitis; tliat is, we know that it is a 
filterable virus with certain definite properties. 

In regard to the paralysis in poliomyelitis, I desire to emphasize 
four points: 

1 . A groat proportion of the cases, probably the majority, are 
not recognized as paralytic. These nonparalytic cases have, in the 
past, been reported in considerable numbers only where epidemics 
have been very carefully studied. In many instances, in fact, paraly¬ 
sis has been the criterion for diagnosis, and it is right that only para¬ 
lytic cases should bo counted officially for recording the prevalence 
of the disease and for such legal restrictions as are imposed. 

2. Even in the paralytic cases, weakness is the rule, absolute paraly¬ 
sis occurring in less than 20 per cent of the muscle groups affected. 
If ai the bedside we could apply to the transitory cases delicate testS| 
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such as Lovett's vspring-balaaice test for musi'Je function and Martinis 
electrical sensory test, it is likely that we should find slight degrees 
of impairment of motion and of sensation much more common than 
at present. 

3 . The paralysis, when it occurs, is typically flaccid. There may 
be increased tonicity in the early stages, but in poliomyelitis perma¬ 
nent spastic paralysis is rarer than anesthesia.' 

4 . Though examples are on record of involvement of the nucleus 
of every cranial and spinal nerve, the distribution of the paralysis 
is to some extent typ)ical. Certain muscles are much more commonly 
affected than others, and at times a slight impairment of a single 
muscle determines the diagnosis. 

The legs are more often paralyzed than any other region, the 
occurrence of toe drop testifying to the frequent involvement of the 
lower leg muscles. The toe muscles themselves are usually spared. 
Weight bearing aj)pears to have a deleterious influence on recovery, 
so that in the old cases, especially, leg paralyses are greatly in excess. 
Arm paralyses follow next in frequency, particularly those involving 
the deltoid muscle. In regard to paralyses in other parts of the 
body, statistics vary in different epidemics and with different observ¬ 
ers, not only on account of variations in the degree of delicacy in 
tests for muscle function, but also because in some series the obser¬ 
vations arc made early in the acute stage and in others later, when 
muscle training or other orthopedic treatment is begun; the paralyses 
of some muscles tend to be very transient and to clear up before the 
period'of isolation is past. 

The most common head muscle to be affected is the external rectus 
of the eye, giving convergent squint. This paralysis of the abducons 
muscle is often incomplete, and the attempt to obviate double vision 
may cause enough eye strain to produce ocular congestion. Slight 
degrees of facial palsies arc very frequent, more so than the records 
would indicate, because recovery is usually prompt in bulbar cases of 
this sort, and because the palsies are often so slight as to be unnoticed 
ev^en by tlie child's parents. The paralysis may be detected only in 
certain positions of the face; one eyelid or one side of the mouth may 
droop. Forced movements, such as grinning, or whistling, or raising 
the eyebrows, will at times bring out the asymmetry, at other times 
mask it. Throat paralysis, causing difficult swallowing, aphonia, or 
regurgitation through the nose, is a very serious symptom. Many 
such cases prove fatal, whether the fatality be due to paralysis of 
tlic bulbar centers of respiration, to extension of the paralysis to 
the neighboring centers of the phrenic nerve in the cervical cord, 
or to local paralysis in the throat and consequent pulmonary infec¬ 
tion. Poliomyelitis typically affects the ganglion cell of the lower 
motor neurone, and not the higher centers; certainly the great 
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majoriiy of fatalities from poliomyelitis are due to paralysis of the 
muscles of respiration directly; that is, the spinal nuclei of the 
phrenic and intercostal nerves. 

Slight pareses of the neck muscles may be detected in an asymmet¬ 
rical position of the child’s head when upright or in an inability to 
raise or turn the head against pressure when recumbent. Affection 
of the abdominal and back muscles may be revealed by the skin 
reflexes previously mentioned, or by lack of strength in certain trunk 
movements and postures, or even by local bulging of the abdominal 
wall. 

As with the facial and abdominal paralyses, slight degrees of inter¬ 
costal paralysis arc frequently overlooked. A child’s breathing is 
chiefly abdominal, though slightly intercostal, also; but in poliomye¬ 
litis wards, cases of entire intercostal inactivity in ordinary respira¬ 
tion are very common. Diaphragmatic paralysis is the most serious 
phase of poliomyelitis, particularly when combined with intercostal 
paralysis. It is easily detected in severe cases, the abdomen moving 
inward in inspiration instead of outward. Severe intercostal pa¬ 
ralysis, on the other hand, causes a sinking of the chest wall in inspi¬ 
ration, A piece of cotUm may be held near the child’s mouth to 
get the respiratory rhythm in these rcvers('d cases. With such severe 
paralysis the prognosis is very bad. This respiratory paralysis usu¬ 
ally forms a part of the picture in the cases called Landry’s paralysis, 
an ascending or descending paralysis involving other muscles as well. 
The raspiratory di(R(’ulty, as a nile, is not like that in laryngeal 
diphtheria or croup; there is little stridor, or evident muscular exer¬ 
tion in breatliing, the patient l>eing too weak. Lesser degrees of 
intercostal or diaphragmatic palsy may be detected by compressing 
the abdomen or the chest to watch for consequent respiratory 
difficulty. 

In some of the fatal cases death is so sudden that the cause is not 
apparent. Indefinite symptoms may have preceded for one or more 
days without the paralysis being evident to either parents or physi- 
can, especially in infants and younger children. Yawning has been 
frequently observed as a very serious .symptom. During the preva¬ 
lence or suspected prevalence of poliomyelitis it is wise to require 
necropsies with histological examination of the spinal cord and brain 
in all the acutely fatal illnesses in children, unless the cause of death 
can be clearly established to be other than poliomyelitis. Many 
histories obtainable after death are not at all suggestive of the dis¬ 
ease, though microscopic examination demonstrates poliomyelitis in 
the cervical cord. 

In the upper extremity the deltoid is the muscle most typically 
involved. Tests for the function of this muscle may be made in the 
upright position by allowing the baby to reach for the percussion 
hammer or some other object held above his head, first with one 
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hand and then with the otfier, or by playing up and down with the 
arms until the tonicity and muscular strength in each may be esti^ 
mated. Except the opponens pollicis, which orthopedic tests have 
shown to be very commonly attacked, the muscles most often im¬ 
paired in this extremity are those of the shoulder and upper arm. 

In the lower extremity, the gastrocnemius and the anterior tibial 
and lower leg muscles bear the brunt of the attack, though here no 
part is spared. It has long been recognized that the virus of the 
disease appears to have an affinity for the lumbar enlargement of the 
spinal cord. Trivial paralysis or paresis of leg muscles is to be searched 
for by stimulating the action of each group; with older children the 
difl’erent movements can be asked for systematically, but in infants 
such reflexes as the plantar must be used. Besides testing the 
strength of the flexors and extensors of the hip, knee, ankle, and toes, 
one should not neglect the abductors and adductors of the hip. 
Comparison of the strength of the two sides is oasil^^ made by having 
the patient recumbent, the knees flexed, with the heels resting on 
the bed; slight degrees of weakness in ability to bring the knees 
together or to separate them against the pressure of the examiner\s 
hands may thus be detected. One peculiarity is that paralysis of 
the rectal and urinary sphincters is unusual except in co*npletely 
paralvzed, fatal cases. 

All motions of the limbs should be made by the examiner re¬ 
peatedly, to detect lack of tonus and of resistive efforts which may 
be very definite in the youngest baby, and even in an unruly child. 
Gait, going up and down stairs and on the level, should be observed 
in ambulatory cases; also the steadiness with which the patient can 
stand with eyes closed. The older the patient, tht^ more complete 
is the examination and the less obscured are the slight degrees of 
muscular impairment. It is not to be expected that all these tests 
and reflexes will be made on every patient at the first visit, but 
enough should be completed to establish the diagnosis; and the 
more data one has, the more certain will the conclusions be. The 
patient should in any case be stripped and given an examination 
thorough enough to exclude other diseases. A complete account of 
the differential diagnosis would involve a long treatise. Two of tlie 
diseases which must always be considered, in addition to those 
already mentioned, arc epidemic or lethargic encephalitis and tuber¬ 
culous meningitis. 

It is evident that the diagnosis of poliomyelitis is not a simple 
matter, depending on a single factor or sign, but that the whole 
history and physical examination must be taken into consideration; 
and, when that is done, there are enough idiosyncrasies and pre¬ 
dilections of the disease to enable a diagnosis to be made with as 
great certainty as is usual in the diagnosis of other diseases, even 
without what was formerly considered the essential feature of the 
malady—permanent paralysis. 
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DIPHTHERU IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Jasok Waterman', LL. B., Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics, United 
States Public Health Service 

The reports received by the Public Health Service showed that the 
incidence oi diphtheria for the year 1926 was the lowest ever recorded 
in the United States; but during the early months of 1927 a decided 
increase in the numbers of cases and deaths was noted. 

Since 1900, when annual publication of death statistics was begun 
by the Bureau of the Census, there has been a general decrease in the 
diphtheria death rate. There is no doubt that the rates prevailing 
at the beginning of the present century were lower than those of a 
few decades earlier, but comparable general statistics are not avail¬ 
able for years before 1900. 

The Bureau of the Census has reported the diphtheria death rates 
since 1900 in the death registration area of the United States as 
follows: 
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The death registration area included 40.5 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of the United States in 1900 and 89.4 per cent in 1925. 

A similar decline in the death rate from diphtheria is shown by the 
experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which covers part 
of Canada in addition to the United States. The following figures 
am taken from the Bulletin, issued by that company for the montli 
of January, 1927; 

Death rates from diphtheria per 100,000 population in the indmtrial department, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Year 

Kate 

Year 

Kate 

1911. 

27.3 

21.0 

216 

laa 

2a9 

28.1 

1021 _ 

23.8 

18.0 

15.6 

12.7 
10.2 
9.5 

1916 _ 

1099 

1917 . 

1923. 

1918. 

1094 

1919. 

1926. 

1990. 

1926_ 
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The following table gives a summary of the diphtheria case and 
death rates computed from reports of State health officers to the 
Public Health Service from 1916 to 1926, inclusive: 


! 

Year 

Number 
of States 
included 

Cases j 
IJer 

100,000 1 

-.- ... -i 

Deaths 
l)er i 

100,000 i 

popula* 1 
tton : 

Deaths 
per 100 

laio. 

24 

131.7 

12.3 

0.4 

1917.-. 

35 

136.1 

14.2 

10.5 

1918. 

33 

107.4 

12.6 

11.7 

1919... 

32 

139 7 

12.9 

0.2 

1920. 

3.5 1 

15tl7 

14.4 

0.2 

1921.-. 

43 1 

1 204.0 

16.5 

8.1 

1922... 

44 I 

164.1 

14.2 

K7 

1923. 

46 ! 

133 3 

11 5 

1 8.6 

1924. 

46 ! 

107.3 

8.8 

; 8,2 

192.S.-. 

1 46 i 

85 2 

7.6 

1 8.0 

1926. 


80.5 

7.1 

1 8.8 

1 



The above figures show that there was a general increase in diph¬ 
theria cases and deaths for several yeai‘s prior to 1921, with a steady 
decrease from 1921 to 1926. < 

These wavelike movements, covering a period of several years, 
are characteristic of the histoiy of the disease, but the later waves 
are generally lower than those preceding, as the general trend has 
been downward. 

The following table shows the number of cases of diphtheria 
reported for the first six niontlis of the years 1920 to 1927, inclusive, 
by the health officers of 35 States. These States include all for 
which data for the full eight-year period are available at the time 
of writing. 


1920.... 54,928 

1921 .. 74,660 

1922_...... 60, 820 

1923 _____ 65, 603 

1924 . 54,960 

1925 . 41,020 

1926 _ 33,684 

1927 . 46.165 

Total.. 420,740 


The incidence of diphtheria was greater during the first half of 
1927 than during the corresponding period 1925 or 1926, but less 
than that for the similar period of any preceding year. 

The case rate for the first half of 1927, figured on an annual basis, 
is 97.04 cases per annum per 100,000 population. This rate, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be fairly comparable with rates for the full 
year, as diphtheria has a marked seasonal prevalence, being usually 
most prevalent during October, November, and December. 

The reports for the earlier months of 1927 were relatively more 
favorable than the reports for the later months of the half year, as 
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shown by the followii^ table, which gives a comparison, by months, 
of the cases of diphtheria reported during the first six months of 1927 
with the average number for the corresponding months of the seven- 
year period 1920 to 1926. 


Diphtheria cases reported for first six months of 1927 ^ compared with the averages 
for the first six months of the years 1920 to 1926, inclusive 


Month 

Average 
number 
of cases 
reportwl, 
1920-1920 

reported, 
1927 1 

Per cent 
decrease 

January... 

1 12,901 

1 9,715 

9,178 

1 7,781 

7.462 ‘ 
; 6,618 

1 8.808 

31.7 

February... 

7, 739 ' 20.3 

8,081 i 11.0 

7,311' ao 

a 828 . 8 5 

a 398 • 3.3 

April...' 

June.-. 

Total. 

53,6.‘53 

45,165 

15.8 



A comparison of the reports arranged according to sections of the 
country shows that all of the general divibions except the West North 
Central and the Mountain States had higher rates for the first six 
months of 1927 than for the (corresponding period of 1926. 

The following table gives a comparison of the numbers of cases of 
diphtheria reports in different sections of the countiy during the first 
half of 1927 with the average number reported during the correspond¬ 
ing period of the years 1920 to 1926, inclusive. 

Average number of cases of diphtheria reported in So States * during the first six 
months of the years 1920 to 1926, compared with the first six months of 1927 


35 Slates*. 

New Enttlaiid Statos_ 

Middle Atlantic States_ 

£aal North Central States. 
West North Central States 

South Atlantic States. 

East Southcentral States. 
West South Coutral States. 

Mountain States. 

Pacific States. 


months 

months, , 
1931M»26 j 


P€'r cent 
increase 
(Hh) or de¬ 
crease (—) 
m 1V27 


53, a53 1 

4a ia5 1 

-las 

5,746 ; 

3,630 , 

-3a 8 

19,844 

18,372 . 

-7 4 

13, 317 

9,977 , 

-25.1 

a 831 

2, 215 I 

—42 2 

4.250! 

4,687 i 

•fltt3 

727 ' 

1. 112 

+53 0 

384 

.■>36 i 

+39.6 

388 1 

286 i 

-26.3 

6,166 ! 

4,350 1 

-15.8 


I _ 1 


* The Slates included are: iVe»r England Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts. 

Khodo Isiand, and Connecticut; Middle Atlantic States—'Sew York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania' East 
North €V»»(fol Sla/ef—Ohio, Illinoia Michigan, Wisconsin; Wert jVorfh Central Minnesota, Iowa, 

North Dakota. South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, South Atlantic Sfti/es—Maryland, District ol Co¬ 
lumbia, Viiiliila, West VIrgima, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida; East South Central Alabama 

and Wtrt South Central States-LmiMuna, MoutUcin Statee—Momma, Idaho, Wyoming, 

and Aritosa; Fwifx Washington, Oregon, and California. 


Data as to deaths from diphtheria during 1927 are not available 
for most of the States, but reports from cities include the number of 
deadis as well as of cases. 
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The following table gives the number of cases of diphtheria, with 
the number of deaths from this disease, and the fatality rate, in 16 
large cities of the United States during the first 28 weeks of the years 
1920 to 1927, inclusive. The cities included are Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Washington. These are the cities having 400,000 
population or over in 1920. 


Diphtheria cases^ deatha^ and fatality rates in cities having more than 400,000 
population, for the first 28 weeks of the years 1920 to 1927, inclusive 


1020. 

1U21. 

1922. 

1923. 




Deaths 



i 

Deaths 

Caseb j 

Deuths 

I>er 100 
cases 

V«tr 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

per 100 
cases 

26,086 

2,210 ( as 

1924. 

21,804 

r-j- 

to 

6,7 

32,724 

! 2.105 

6.6 

1 1925 . 

17,864 

6.8 

22,668 

I 1,786 

7 9 ■ 

i 1926. 

15, 556 

! 1,184 

7.6 

20,458 

1,410 

7.3 . 

1 

i 1927. 

1 

22,949 

_ 

1 j 

6.4 


Rates would give a better basis for comparison than the number of 
cases and deaths, as all of these cities are increasing in population, 
but, unfortunately, authoritative population estimates are not avail¬ 
able for the later years for some of tlie cities. 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Meti-opolitan Life Insurance Co. 
for July, 1927, gives the following comparison of the diphtheria 
death rates per 100,000 persons exposed in the company's industrial 
department for the first six months of tlie ye&rs 1925, 1926, and 1927: 


White; Urnth rate 

Januar 3 '-Jiine, 1925_ 12. 7 

January-Junc, 1926_ 10. 1 

Januarj’--June, 1927_ 11.8 

Colored: 

January-Juuc, 1925_ 5.3 

Januar>-Junc, 1926_ 6. 2 

January-June, 1927_ 6. 7 


It is evident that the remarkable decline in the prevalence of 
diphtheria which has been noted since the year 1921 was checked 
during the early months of 1927. The reaction is similar to the 
beginning of the upward movement of one of the waves which have 
been frequent in the history of diphtheria since records have been 
kept. If the disease follows the usual course, an increase in the 
number of cases may be expected. This statement should not be 
taken as a prediction, however, since the expectation of an increase 
due to natural causes may be offset by the more general employment 
of artificial immunization. 
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THE DIPHTHERIA SITUATION IN CHICAGO 

By Hekmak N. Btjndbsen, M. D., Sc. D., Commissioner of Health, Chicago, lU. 

Health administrators in most large cities of this country, and, 
according to recent reports from Gennany, in that country also, have 
noticed a marked increase in diphtheria mortality since the beginning 
1 of 1927. There has also been a perceptible increase in the morbidity 
I rates from diphtheria, but this has been less notable than the increase 
in mortality. 

In Chicago this increase first became noticeable in January, when 
the number of deaths from diphtheria rose to more than double the 
number recorded in January, 1926. For the first seven months of this 
year the number of diphtheria deaths has been nearly double the 
number for the corresponding period in 1926 and the number of cases 
recorded has been 50 per cent greater than for the same period last year. 

At the same time, reports from practicing physicians and from the 
Municipal C^ontagious Disease Hospital (‘ailed the attention of the 
health department to the unusually malignant typo of diphtheria 
prevalent in the city. Patients seen on tlie second or third day of 
the disease, most of whom receiving an adequate dosage of antitoxin 
usually recover, often fail to re.spond to the regular treatment, 
and some cases given antitoxin within 24 hours of onset have died 
in spite of what is ordinarily considered adequate dosage. The 
septic, or so-called ^‘bull-necked,” typ(‘ of diphtheria has been 
unusually prevalent and highly fatal. 

Laryngeal diphtheria has not prevailed to any unusual extent. 
’For the first seven months of this year 16 per cent of the cases 
^ admitted to the hlunicipal Contagious Disease Hospital were recorded 
as laryngeal, as compared with 16.6 per cent of all cases for the 
. orresponding period in 1926. 

That the type of diphtheria occurring in Chicago is actually more 
I' malignant than that experienced recently is further indicated by the 
f fatality rates among patients in the Aliinicipal Contagious Disease 
f Hospital. During the first seven months of 1926 there occurred 30 
deaths out of 259 admissions, a case fatality rate of 11.6, while up to 
, August 1, this year, 71 deaths in a total of 467 admissions were 
recorded, making a case fatality of 15.2. 

Analysis of the age distribution of cases of and deaths from diph- 
‘ theria in Chicago show.s no significant (dianges during the recent 
increase of the disease. There has been a slight relative change in the 
proportion of deaths in children under 5, especially since 1924, as 
shown by Table 1. 

Diphtheria in Chicago, 1916-1921—Percentage of deaths under 5 years of age 



im 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 

..1 

; 1921 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 1927 

Vet cent ottder 5 y«cirt. 

6&a 

aaa 

69.8 

62.7 

I 

58.0 

1 

1 00.5 j 

1 63.1 

1__ 

58.1 

_ 

57,0 

43.0 

53.2 

52.7 


63035'^—27-2 
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There have been ito selective geographiciU gionpiBg of cases and 
no undue prevalence in any special racial or economic groitps in the 
past year. Three or four moderate school outbreaks have Jbeen 
recorded, and two or three neighborhood foci of infection have been 
detected, but there has been no evidence that any common factors, 
such as milk or food, have in any way contributed to the spread of 
infection. 

The occurrence of diphtheria in Chicago since 1915, by morbidity, 
mortality, and case fatality, is presented in Table 2. 

Table 2. —Diphtheria in Chicago — Morbidity^ marlality^ and cane fatality raten 

1916-1927 



1 KRt«s pcrl03,000 



liates per 190,000 ^ 


Year 

Morbidity 

1 Mortality 

Ca.se fatal- 
I Uy 

i 

Year 

Morbidity 

Moitality | 

Case fiit:U- 

ity 

1911}.1 

277.3 

r'a;., 

1 n.3 

1922... 

2f>0.0 

19.8 ! 

7.fi 

iyi7 1 

40a4 

48.2 

27.7 

1 ^2.0 1 

1 12.fi 

1823 . 

202.1 

12.fi i 
7.3 : 

6.2 

1918. t 

217.7 

1924 _ 

124.9 


1919.1 

237.8 

1 22.1 

9.3 |. 1923. 

97.7 

H 0 t 

8.2 

1920.i 

284.3 

23.1 

8.1 1 iy2fi_ 

a3.4 

7.4 1 

8.8 

l«l.1 

334.9 

24.3 

7.2 

1 1927 ». 

1 1 

mfi 

12.8 

lai 


* 7 months, on annual basis. 


From inspection of the data and the accompanying chart several 
facts are apparent— 

1. That no significant reduction in the morbidity rate occurred 
from 1916 until 1923. 

2. That the morbidity declined rai>idly from that tin>e until 1927. 

3. That the mortality rate had declined fairly steadily from 1917 
up to 1927 and that it declined more rapidly than tlie morbidity rate 
from diphtheria. 

4. That the case fatality had fallen consistently from 1918 to 1925, 
and during that time was an important factor in the decline of the 
mortality rate. 

5. That although the morbidity rate continued to fall up to the 
beginning of 1927, the case fatality has been rising sharply since 
1924 and at present is higher than at any time since 1918. 

eUMMAHY 

(1) Durmg the first seven months of this year, 50 per cent more 
cases of and nearly 100 per cent more deaths from diphtheria have 
occurred in Chicago than were recorded for the corresponding months 
of 1926. 

(2) This increase in the death rate from diphtheria has been due 
in part to a corresponding increase in morbidity, but the major fac¬ 
tor has been a marked rise in the case fatality rate of the diseaae. 
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(3) Clinically, the type of diphtheria in Chicago this year is more 
malignant than that for several years past. The severe toxic and 
septic cases often fail to respond to treatment, even when antitoxin 
is given early and in usually adequate doses. 

(4) The greater prevalence of diphtheria in Chicago during 1927 
has not been due to infection by milk, food, or epidemic foci, but 
represents a generalized increase in the endemic rate. 


DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATION IN CHICAGO 

In a recent communication Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, Commis¬ 
sioner of Health of Chicago, has the following to say regarding diph¬ 
theria immunization in that city; 

Imiiiunization with toxin-antitoxin was begun in Chicago in 191S, since which 
time a total of 211,500 toxin-antitoxin injections have lieen given. 

For t!ie past four years the greater part of eliphtlieria iinniunization in Chicago 
has lx‘on performed on the younger groups of school children. Toxin-antitoxin 
has bt^n offered to all children for whtun ])arental consents could Ui obtained in 
the kindergarten and first grade of all .schools. Free iimnunization has also 
been offered on Saturday mornings at 10 infant welfare station.s, for the purjiose 
of reaching children of preschool age. 

In view of the increased prevalence and fatality of diphtheria this year in 
Chicago, the city health department has started an inten.sivi' cani})aign to secure 
the iinmuni/atiou of a majority of childien in the moie susceptible age groups. 

FI very phvsician in the city ha.s been advi.sed of the diphtheria situation find 
urged to immunize as many children as possible in his private practice. Toxin- 
antitoxin for this purpose is supplied free by the department of health. 

A liealth department bulletin on diphtheria ami to\in-antito.\in has Ixjon sent 
to the mother of every child in Chicago uiuler 2 years of age. 

To give further publicity to the campaign, numerous talks on the use of toxin- 
antitoxin are being broadca-st by members of the health department, articles 
are being published in the leading newspaj>ers, and translations of these articles 
appear in the foreign-language papers. 

Since all children immunized are under 7 years of age, the reijuiremont of a 
preliminary Schick test lias l>eeu omitted and all children for whom parental 
consents are obtained are given the three injection.s of toxin-antitoxin. 

To facilitate the immunization of preschool children, parents arc allowed to 
bring younger brothers aud sisters of children in the kindergarten or first grade 
to the school clinics for the prophylmdic treatments. Also the numl>er of pre¬ 
school clinics at infant welfare stations has been tripled and sufficient staff lias 
been provided to handle the extra work. 

The Infant Welfare Society, the Visiting Nurse Association, and other child 
health organizations are cooperating with the health department in every possible 
way to speed up the work of immunization. 

Immunization of nurses on the staff of the Municipal Contagious Di.sease 
Hospital has been a routine procedure since 1918. All nurses are Schick-tested 
on admission, and those found to bo susceptible to diphtlieria are immunized 
with toxin-antitoxin. Since 1918 no cases of diphtheria have develo|^d among 
nurses so immunized. 
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DIPHTH^A IN NEW YORK CITY 

According to the Weekly BiiUetin for September 10, 1927, pub¬ 
lished by the Department of Health of New York City, the first six 
months of 1927 have recorded an increase in diphtheria morbidity and 
mortality in that city which emphasizes “the need of immimizing all 
young children with toxin-antitoxin.” Although this rise causes 
some surprise and apprehension, the decline in the morbidity and 
mortality rate for diphtheria in New York City for the first seven 
years has been irregular, as shown by the following figures: 


Year 

Cases 

Deaths 

Year 

Cases 

Dealbs 

1019. 

14.014 

14, 166 

15. 110 
10,427 

1 

1,239 

1,045 

891 

874 

1923. 

8.050 

9,687 

9,051 

7,531 

547 

714 

66.3 

477 

1920. 

1924. 

1921... 


1922. 

. 

1920... 




The Bulletin states: 

This marked though irregular decrease has beeu attributed partly to the gen¬ 
eral camimign against diphtheria, and partly to the immunization with toxin- 
antitoxin. 

Those who have been studying the diphtheria situation know that there are 
several factors which influence the incidence of this disease, as a result of which 
there is an increase over a i}eriod of two or three years, and then a decrease. 
There is every reason to believe that the slight increase during the first half of 
1927 is simply due to one of those unknown factors which, in tlie course of every 
year or two, cease to exist. Then those influences w'hieh are steadily resulting in 
an improvement will make for a rate lower than the previous record. For this 
reason the full value of toxin-antitoxin can not be determined in New York 
City simply by the number of cases of diphtheria and by the number of deaths 
occurring in any one year. This is doubly true, for in spite of the largo number 
of children who have been immunized, duly a small percentage of the younger 
children have received this protection. It is well known that most of the cases 
and practically all of the deaths occur among preschool children. The immuni¬ 
zation of this group by the private physician and by the health department 
inspectors has only begun. 

The Bulletin also gives some interesting data regarding the admin¬ 
istration of toxin-antitoxin, based on 150 cases of diphtheria reported 
by physicians. The information was furnished by the Research 
Laboratory of the department of health. Only three, or 2 per cent^ 
of the patients had received toxin-antitoxin. In none of the cases 
had the three mouths elapsed which is usually required to develop 
immunity, and one of the patients had received only two injections. 
In one of the three patients receiving the toxin-antitoxin the diag¬ 
nosis was doubtful. The figures are given below: 
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Report pf an inveetigation jof :i60'^ diphtheria eaeee to ' determine the percentage 
having had ioxin^ntitoxin previous to present illness {July 19'^7) 


Ag© 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 

Total 

Up to 6 years. 

i 

36 

23 

*10 

75 

Ofo lOy^rs. 

»32 

' < 11 

^ ! 

52 

11 to lAyfAin..... 

8 

i ’ 

1 2 I 

U 

10 years and over. 

! ^ 

i 7 

1 1 

12 

Total. 

{ 80 

* 42 

, 28 i 

150 

Number of cases having nxieived toxin-antitoxin..... 

1 J 

1 

1 1 

i *i 

3 


* In all, IST) cmee were investigated, 5 of these proving to be simply bacillus carriers, 2 of which had ro* 
oeive<l toxin-antitoxin. These are excluied. 

* In J (.'Bse series of tnjtxrtions complete, but insufficient laiis) of tim\ (Receivcil 3 injections of toxin- 
antitoxin 2 mouths previous tn presfot Illness.) 

* I ciisc of lioubtfui dtagnosLS Pobsibly only an influenxal pharyngitis. 

< In 1 case imtnunitaiion incomplete; insufhcient laps© of time. (Received 2 injectioTs of toxin-anti¬ 
toxin i wwks previiHis to present illness ) 


INCREASE OF DIPHTHERIA IN BERLIN 

Accordinfif to the correspondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association in Berlin, there was an inc rease in both the 
prevalence and case mortality of diphtheria in that city in 1926. 
The correspondent states:^ 

Since the introduction of diphtheria antitoxin in 1894, the morbidity and the 
mortality of diphtheria ha\o decreased. In Berlin, since the beKinning of 1926, 
the number and the character of diphtheria ea«es have undergone a change, and 
cases of malignant <Hphtheria have been observed, together with a rather high 
mortality. The Rfiecial charaeteristicvS are foul smelling discharge from nose 
and mouth, marked glandular swellings, and all the symidoms of vascular dis¬ 
turbances, incluiiing numerous hemorrhages. In the majority of thes(‘ cases, 
after a relatively short illness, death ensues from cardiac paralysis, supple¬ 
mented b> a grave kidney involvement. Last year two members of the depart¬ 
ment of infectious diseases of the Kmiolf-Virchow Munieipal Hospital }>ublished 
a report on the cases occurring in that liospital. Tlie percentage of fatal cases 
increased from ti in 1923 to 17 in 1920, and in Old-Berlin the total number of 
diphtheria cases increased from 1,068 in 1923 to 1,421 in 1920, and the {>er- 
centage of mortality rose from 7.58 to 11.1 i>er cent. The statement was made 
that, in these cases of grave diphtheria, diphtheria antitoxin often fails to protect. 
Only by beginning the treatment at the earliest possible moment and employing 
the maximum doses was there any prospect of prcser\ing life. ♦ ♦ ♦ In the 

Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, the observations made, in the Rudolf- 
Virchow Hospital liave been confirmed by Professor Finkelstein and his assistants 
in the municipal children’s hospital. They also saw. many severe cases of diph¬ 
theria, and they, toOj are of the opinion that in mast of the case.s there was a 
streptococcus infection. They could not accomplish much with diphtheria 
antitoxin. 

It is stated that considerable success attended the use of the streptococcus 
antitoxin of I^>f. Fritz Moyer, of Berlin, an antitoxic serum obtained'by im¬ 
munizing horses with iiighly virulent streptococci and also with a highly potent 
streptococcus toxin, A marked advantage of this serum as compared with other 
streptococcus serums is stated to be in the fact that its potency is assured not 
only by so-called polyvalence but also because it contains demonstrable anti¬ 
toxins against the poisons common to all streptococci. In the treatment of IS 


U. A. M. A., Sept. 17, 1^27, p. 982. 
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patients; between January and J.une» 9 patients were girai only cMphtherla 
antitoxin and 9 diphtheria antitoxin and the streptococcus serum, with results 
decidedly in favor of the latter. It is noted> however, that the series cases 
is too small to furnish an adequate basis for conclusive judgment. 


CASES OF POLIOMYELITIS REPORTED BY STATES, JAN¬ 
UARY 1 TO OCTOBER I, 1927 

Tte table below shows the prevalence of poliomyelitis in the 
United States from January 1 to October 1, 1927, as reported to the 
United States Public Health Service by the State health officers. 
These reports are preliminary and the figures may be incomplete in 
some instances. 

Cases of poliomyelitis reported by State health officers^ January 1-October i, 19^7 


State 

January 

February 

1 March 

April 

1 1? 
is 

June 

July 

«c 

< 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 1 

Ww 

i ^ 

k ended- 

W j 

o. I U 

w j ^ 


Sept. 24 


AlRbamn. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 0 


1 2 

0 

i 1 

2 

1 1 

0 1 0 

1 

2 

0 

Arizona. 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 ® 

12 

' 14 

0 

; 1 

! 4 

0 


1 2 

7 

2 

1 

Arkansas. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

5 

1 

1 fJ 

1 

' 2 

i 1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

California... 

13 


7 

7 

20 

75 

215 

m 

j 6;* 

<< 

48 

: 6H 

' 40 

06 

43 

46 

Colorado. 

1 

a 

mi 

0 

i 0 

1 

2 

0 

' 1 

1 

, 2 

1 

1 2 

2 

4 

0 

Connecticut... 

1 2 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 

4 

11 ! 8 

17 

12 

! 10 i 11 

10 

13 

13 

Delaware. 


0 

0 

0 


0 

■a 

m 

, 0 

0 j 0 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 

Kl 

0 

0 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

l: 

2 

■j 

! 1 

1 0 

1 0 


0 


Florida. 

5 

Kl 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 ^ 


m 

) 2i 1 

t 4 

1 

1 

1 

Ocorjsia. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

I 

] 

6 

1 

. 0 

i 

. 0 

f 3 

' 0 

0 

0 

^H] 

Idaho..,. 

0 

1 

mi 

0 

0 

mi 

0 

0 

t 0 

0 

! ^ 

1. 

! 0 

HI 

c 

1 

Illinois. 

2 

6 

; 5 

4 

6 


26 

c 

1 7 

itt 

24 

i 25 

i 36 

S6 

42 

Ka 

Indiana. 

1 

mi 

■1 

0 

0 

! 1 

1 

2 

: 3 

2 

4 

i 7 

HI 

4 

0 

18 

Iowa. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i ^ 

1 

0 

1 

3 

L.^. 

i 3 

7 

5 

5 

6 

Kansas. 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

5 

1.3 

4 

I 4 

10 

. 3 

i 0 

9 

10 

10 

19 

Louisiana... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

Hza 

20 

3 

1 1 

2 

1 2 

1 1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Maine. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 7 

HI 

6 

10 

15 

6 

Maryland. 


1 

HI 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Maseeh osetts. 

6 

2 

3 

4 

7 

11 

23 

10 

i 28 

38 

66 

60 

02 

106 

07 

79 

Michigan. 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

7 

3 

2 

0 

10 


19 

18 

24 

21 

Minnffiota. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 ( 3 

9 

2 

11 


15 

Mississippi.. 

1 

0 

4 

3 

4 

6 

2 

0 . 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 


0 

Missouri. 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1.3 

! H 

2 

6 

6 

16 

17 


20 

Montana. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

mm 

3 

1 


HI 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Nebraska. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

4 

3 

6 

4 


7 

New Hampshire. 

1 

1 

HI 

0 

0 

0 











New Jersey... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

12 

17 

13 

22 



34 

39 

37 

38 

New Mexico.. 

1 

1 

t 

0 

1 

3 

m 

9 

0 

8 

6 

6 

3 

a 

10 

9 

New York. 

13 

6 

4 

12 

8 

10 

38 

25 

46 

Ea 

58 

85 

71 

92 

66 

20 

North Carolina. 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a 


mil 

0 

1 

North Dakota. 

1 

0 

9 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 


2 

2 


1 

3 



(i 

7 

2 

1 

0 

2 

32 

<’> 

C) 


128 

73 



96 

87 

Oklahoma. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

8 

11 


12 

6 



10 

7 

Oregon... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 


3 

7 



EH 

ao 


4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

5 

4 

7 

8 

40 

ET 



36 

liW.M lIrW.HMMMMMH! 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

HT 


4 

1 


11 

10 

3 

6 

7 

7 

8 

2 

2 


0 

2 

H 


4 

2 

South Dakota.... 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

■1 

Hi 



7 


1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

7 

1 

6 


4 

Hi 

H 


HI 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

IT9 

10 


12 

Ei 

Pi 



12 


mil 

0 

mil 

El 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 


HI 

n 

H 


■Q 

2 


0 

mil 

B1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

HI 

HI 


0 

0 

Hi 


Bb 

2 


1 


3 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

0 


1 

0 

H 


Hb 

0 

WashiniUon... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Ha 

K1 

n 

3 

7 



Hb 

16 


mil 

mil 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

mM 


H 

11 

16 

17 


IkI 

22 

Wisconsin.. 

3 

3 

8 

2 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 

El 

2 

4 

■^1 


I'f 1j 

19 

Wyoming. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 



El 

1 

Total. 

w 1 

83 

78 

74 

^96 

1 

683 

190 

248 

382 

483 

612 

8M 

719 

Ml 

'm 


i No weekly report received; 271 cases reported for month of AugnsC 
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COUBT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Keeping of swine in town enjoined .—(Massachusetts Supreme Judi* 
ciai Court; Town of Lexington v. Miskell, 157 N. E. 598; decided July 
5 , 1927.) The board of selectmen of the town of Lexington, acting as 
a board of health, adopted regulations governing the keeping of 
swine. The defendant kept from 400 to 600 swine on his premises 
within the town without obtaining a permit as required by the regu¬ 
lations. The board of health determined that the keeping of swine 
by the defendant was a menace and harmful to the inhabitants of 
the iowUf and issued an order prohibiting the defendant from keeping 
swine on his premises. The order was not complied with and the 
town brought a suit to enjoin the defendant from continuing to exer¬ 
cise the trade or employment of keeping swine in the town. The 
decree of the low er court enjoined the defendant from keeping swine 
in the towm in violation of the regulations of the board of health, and 
this decree was affirmed by the supreme court. 

Conviction for violation of fanallpox quarantine affirmed. —(Washing¬ 
ton Supreme Court; City of Seattle r. Cottin, 258 P. 520; decided 
August 9, 1927.) An ordinance of the city of Seattle provided in 
part as follow's: 

Sec. 8. It shall he anlaw’ful for any person to visit a person sick with ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Ktnallpox ♦ ♦ ♦ and aftcrwarcis appear upon the streetvs. alleys, or other 
public places in the city of Seattle, or go ifito any house, building, or other place 
in said city where they would be likely to aid in spreading said disease until they 
shall procure from the health officer of the city of Seattle a certificate that 
they are free from danger of conimunicating the disease to which they have 
been exposed: Prumded^ however. That this section shall not apply to physicians, 
quarantine inspectors, or the health ofliei^r when in the exercise of their duties as 
such phy.sician or officers. 

Sec. 14. It shall be unlawful for any person to violate or refuse to obey any 
lawful order or regulation of the board of health, the health officer, or any quar¬ 
antine officer made within the pow'crs conferred by the charter or ordinances of 
the city of Seattle upon the officer making such order, or to in any manner 
obstruct or interfere with the board of health, health officer, or any appointee of 
the board of health in the performance of duties imposed by the charter or 
ordinances of the city of Seattle. 

A regulation of the State board of health relating to smallpox pro¬ 
vided as follow’'s: 

(c) Persons not living on the premises w^ho are .susceptible (not vaccinated nor 
having liad previous infection), and who have been exposed, shall be isolated or 
kept under the observation of the Injalth officer or physician for a period of 18 
days. Exposed immuniised persons arc exempt from isolation if succcs.sfully 
vaccinated within seven years or if they have had the disease. Submission to 
vaccination exempts the individual from isolation. 

The defendant, a driigless healer having a certificate to practice 
mechanotherapy, visited, in his professional capacity, a persbii in 
Seattle infected with smallpox. The chief quarantine officer of the 
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city requested tibe defendant to subrait to yaodnation cnr go into 
quarantine. The defendant at first agreed to go into quarantine, 
but afterwards refused to remain in quarantine and left the city for 
about 18 days. In a prosecution for an alleged violation of the city 
ordinance it was admitted that at the time of being exposed to small¬ 
pox the defendant had not been vaccinated for a period of 15 or 20 
years and had had no previous infection from smallpox. The de¬ 
fendant contended that he was entitled to be included within the class 
known as physicians and within the exception under section 8 of the 
ordinance. In affirming the conviction of the defendant, the supreme 
court declared that it was unnecessary to pass on the defendant’s 
contention and disposed of the case in the following language: 

In SO far as the ordinance of Seattle exempts physicians of any kind or school, 
it must yield to the superior authority of the State board of health which has 
Adopted the rule (subdivision [e], section 25) above quoted. Uruier those provi¬ 
sions no one is exempted except exposed immunhsed persons, those who have 
been successfully vaccinated within seven years, or those who submit to vaccina¬ 
tion—under none of which classes can appellant claim exemption. 

We consider further discussion of the questions raised in this cfise unnecessary. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The water supplies of Quebec Province. T. J. Lafreniere. Canadian Engineer^ 
vol. 52, No. 10, March 8, 1927, pp. 97 and 100-101. (Abstract by R. E. Thomi:)- 
son.) 

Data are given on the water supplies in the Province of Quebec. There are 
550 water-supply systems, serving a population of 1,400,000. As there is no 
underground water supply in the Province, except very small springs, most of 
tile supplies have their source in rivers, all of which arc iiolluted. There are 46 
municijialities, having an aggregate population of 850,000, which arc supplied 
with filtered water from 31 plants, and there are 19 chlorinating plants supplying 
25 municipalities, w*ith a population of 150,000. There are, liowever, 300 small 
villages using river water that is polluted. Largely as a result of water purifica¬ 
tion, the typhoid death rate in the Province has b<*-cn reduced from 26 per 100,000 
prior to 1916 to 8.9 in 1925, but it is still too high. In Montreal, where the 
filtration plants are operated under technical supervision, the rate in 1926 was 
5 per 100,000. Every plant in the Province is visited by a representative of the 
provincial bureau of licalth from three to six times each year, and a system has 
been devised whereby plants can send daily samples for examination. At the 
present time 34 municipalities are availing themselves of this system. It has 
been found that many small-plant operators are not sufficiently interested to 
maintain chlorinating equipment in proper repair, and in some cases *even to 
operate it continuously, and it is suggested that filter operators be required to 
pass a test and secure a certificate of proficiency which could be withdrawn if 
plant or equipment should be neglected. 

RAsum^ of progress in chlorination. Norman J. How^ard. Canadian Engineer, 
vol. 52, No. 10, March 8, 1927, pp. 116-118. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

The early history of chlorination is reviewed briefiy, and neoent deyelopinents 
^re discard in some detail with special reference to Toronto. The employ* 
ment of prechlorination is extending* In Toronto the cost of operation of the 
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drifting flsnd plnait has been feduoed by $150,000 6ver'a period of four years by 
applying ohloiine to the raw water instead of alum at such times as the water 
is physically good. With moderately turbid water considerable economy can 
be effected by applying small doses of chlorine and reducing the alum to an amount 
just sufficient for clariffcation. The observation that chlorination aids coagula¬ 
tion has been confirmed at Toronto. Other advantages of prechlorination are 
the reduction of filter load in heavily polluted water, increased rates of filtration, 
and an additional safeguard in the treatment of water subject to rapid changes 
in quality. Chlorine is being increasingly employed for destruction and pre¬ 
vention of algal growths in filter underdrains and sedimentation basins. Appli¬ 
cations of excess chlorine and, subsequently, copper sulfate were ineffective for 
reducing tlie loss of head which rapidly increases in slow sand filters at Toronto 
during a two-month period each spring. The recently inaugurated supers 
sand dechlorination treatment for prevention of taste at Toronto is outlined and 
discussed. 

Treatment of water in coagulating basin and handling of basin. George D. 
Norcom. Journal North Carolina /Section American Water Worke Association, 
vol. 4, No. 1, 1926, pp. 112“122. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

This article comprises a round-table discussion of the subject of coagulating 
basins. The following topics are treated: Need for cleaning is generally indicated 
by the passage of large amounts of dead fioc causing short filter runs as well as 
decreased coagulation efficiency resulting in higher bacterial counts of the effluent; 
hopper-bottomed basins afford easy cleaning—squeegees may be used in flat 
basins if they are not too deep; diffusion walls are most effective when no openings 
are provided near the bottom to allow sweeping up of the bottom fioc; larger 
holes are more efficient than small ones, though care must be taken to prevent 
short circuiting; milky water from the coagulating basin can be relieved by using 
a larger amount of alum; change in brand of alum has been observed to result in 
efficiency of coagulation with certain waters. 

Efficiency of coagulation can be increased by close observation of the pH 
of the water. For North Carolina the optimum pH ranges from 4.5 in the 
eastern to 6.0 In the central and 6.2 to 6.4 in tlie western part of the State. Sudden 
changes, lasting usually for short periods, have required considerable adjustment 
of the normal optimum pH value at various plants. 

DeforeBtation: Its result and the remedy. Warren £. HalL Journal North 
Carolina Section American Water Works Association, vol. 4, No. 1, 1926, pp, 
26-37. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The author contends that deforestation is largely responsible for floods, high 
turbidity of streams, silting of reservoirs, and lower minimum stream flows, 
resulting in increased costs of surface water storage. The remedy is reforestation. 
An address of Governor McLean advocating the inauguration of a comprehen¬ 
sive program of stream gauging throughout the State is appended. 

Sodium aluminate and its application to North Carolina waters. H. A. 
Lilly. Journal North Carolina Section American Water Works AssodaHon, 
vol. 4, No. 1, 1926, pp. 141-144. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The composition and reactions of sodium aluminate are explained in this 
pai>cr and the advantages of its use enumerated, such as low COa content of 
the treated water, with consequent reduction of corrosion, reduced sulphate 
hardness, and increased coagulating value over alum. 

Water supply in the Borough of Chichester. Anon. Surveyor, vo\, 71, June 
3, 1927, pp. 547-548. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

A brief description, illustrated, of the improved water works df Chichester Is 
given in this article. The plant consists of a new 12-inch pumping and sup^dy 
main, triple ram pump, 140-horsepower gas engine, and 2 m: g. rdnfor^ con¬ 
crete, covered reservoir, 160 feet square, divided into two compartments* 
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Water supply and purifioatiou. Report of committee on water supfdy and 
purification presented to public health engineering section of the A. P. H« A., 
55th annual meeting, October, 1926. American Journal of Public Health, voL 
17, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 683-687. (Abstract by H. B. Hommon.) 

The report of the committee contains brief discussions on: (1) Typhoid fever 
increase in 1925; (2) constructive efforts to control stream pollution; (3) improve¬ 
ments in water purihcation practices; (4) iodine treatment of water; (6) out¬ 
standing recent construction; and (6) a proposed hltration-plant census in 1927. 

Studies of double coagulation at Cincinnati, Ohio. C. Bahlman and £. B. 
Evans. Engineering News-Record, vol. 98, No. 25, June 23, 1927, p. 1028. 
(Abstract by A. S. Bedell.) 

The system for purifying the Ohio River water at Cincinnati is preliminary 
sedimentation for 72 hours; coagulation with lime and iron sulphate, followed 
by five to eight hours of sedimentation; mechanical filtration at the rate of 125 
m. g. d.; chlorination. During double coagulation experiments, alum, which 
gave better results than iron sulphate at equal cost, was added at the rate of 
0.76 grain per gallon to primar 3 " settling tanks, and this reduced the dosage of 
secondary coagulant 30 per cent. Average cost of chemicals inorease<} from 
$2.38 with single coagulation to $3.24 uith double coagulation. Filter service 
increased 31 per cent with a saving of 18 per cent in wash water. B. coli in 
filter effluent was reduced from 8..30 per 100 c. c. to 1.54 per 100 c. c., while 
chlorinated water shows reduction from 0.70 per 100 c. c. to 0.12 per 100 c. c. 
The author believes that for plants using alum as coagulant, the splitting of this 
into primary and secondary application should entail no additional ex})ense and 
should result in many beiicfits. A table is given of the summarized comparison 
of single and double coagulation. 

New 12-m. g. d. water-purification plant for Oakland. Anon. Engineering 
News-Record, vol. 98, No. 21, May 26, 1927, pp. 857-860. (Abstract by A. S. 
Bedell.) 

►Special fcatuR's of the additional 12 m. g. d. water purification plant for Oak¬ 
land, Calif., are the 105-nozzle aerator, mechanical alum mixers, flexibility in 
operating basins, large filter units, single filler ojrierating stand, and I'oclaniution 
of wash water. Mixing by variable s]>ccd motor-operated, stirring mechan¬ 
isms in four cvlindrical tanks 21 feet in diameter and 21 feet deep. FiltiTS 
operate under 8 to 15 feet head at rate of 110 m. g. d. Air agitation preliminary 
to water wash of filters is provided largtdy because of sticky hydrate formed by 
manganese in raw water. Filters have perforated n‘d brass tube underdrains. 
Most of the valves are hydraulicafiy operated. Water will be prcchlorinated as 
well as receive final chlorination. The article is well illustrated. 

Results of using sodium aluminate with alum in filtration work. Sheppard 
T. Powell. Engineering News-Record, vol. 98, No. 21, May 26, 1927, pp. 871-872. 
(Abstract by A. 8. Bedell.) 

Tests have shown that the alum-aluminate procHJss has marked advantage 
over straight alum treatment with many waters, especially with soft, highly 
colored waters. 


The following comparison of results is made in treating a highly colored soft 

water: m plus 0^25 

gr. sodium 
Alum Alumltmte 


Grains per gallon. 

CO2. 

pH--- 

Residual alumina 


a 2 1. 6 

la 0 ao 

a 0 7. i 

0.4 0.0 


Aeration in water purification. W. S. Mahlie. Water Works, vol 06, No, S, 
August, 1927, px^. 320-331. (Abstract by W. R. Schreiner.) 
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A r^Bum^ of aeration practice and results as found in the technical literature, 
together with some experimental data on bacterial removal. At Fort Worth, 
Tex., 127 daily tests from August, 1922, to January, 1923, showed 35.6 per cent 
reduction in 37^ C. agar counts. Sunlight regarded as most important factor in 
this reduction. 

The decolorization of soft waters. Robert Spurr Weston. Water Works, vol. 66 
No. 8, August, 1927, pp. 308-311. (Abstract by W. R. Schreiner.) 

Various methods of declorizing and their effects are discussed. Storage is 
effective, but new reservoirs require 6 to 10 years to become stabilized and most 
effective in color reduction. Lakes having large storage ratios (according to 
the formula: Storage ratio equals the capacity divided by mean annual run-off) 
may effect a practically complete color removal. Silver Lake, Mass., storage 
ratio over 4, receives water from 100 to 196 p. p. m. color, yields water of 9 
p. p. m. average. Color reduction for iron-bearing waters is materially increased 
where at least one semiannual overturn is included in the storage period. Slow 
sand filtration rarely removes more than 25 per cent unless the method of Clark 
is used, in which the filters are charged with aluminum hydrate. This method 
deserves more attention. 

For more complete color reduction, coagulation is recommended, with control 
of pH values, with or without prechlorination, aeration, and storage, as each 
situation and condition may rccpiire. Data arc given covering range in chemical 
dosage, methods, and rates of mixing. Slow stirring is advised. Coagulating 
basins need frequent sludge removal to prevent resolution of color. No econom¬ 
ical methiKls have l>een developed for decolorizing waters containing large 
amounts of sulphite pulp wastes or tarry or saccharine coloring matter. For 
such waters it is suggested that some sort of biological process is required pre¬ 
liminary to coagulation. 

New ideas in filter plant-construction. John L. Porter. Water Works, vol. 66, 
No. 8, August, 1927, pp. 311-313, (Abstract by W. R. Schreiner.) 

General description of old plant, softening, coagulating, filtering, and chlori¬ 
nating 40 m. g. d. of Mivssissippi River water. Detailed description of new 
72 in. g. d. extension begun in 1924. Alluvial soil of New Orleans territory 
requires careful construction to prevent both verti('al and lateral movements 
of structures. New coagulating basin with baffle tw(>-third.s of length toward 
outgoing end; chemicals handled by bucket elevators and screw conveyors; 
chemical dosage to be regulated by Venturi meter and proportional flow dia¬ 
phragm-controlled apparatus designed by Earl; new^ baffles to be of wood, because 
of continual settling of all structures; wash-water pumps in place of elevated 
tanks; new' type of filter underdrain liesigned by Delcry, requiring less head- 
room and less cost and giving much more uniform wash-water distribution. 
Attempts to develop a cheap local bank sand by repeated washing showed that 
a more expensive sand of correct characteristics gave more economical operat¬ 
ing conditions. Two new' pumps designed by Wood, motor-driven centrifugal 
type, 30 m. g. d. at 100 pounds pressure or 40 m. g. d. at 75 pounds pressure, 
to assist original installation of steam-driven pumps. 

Iron removal at Champaign, Ill. Frank C. Amsbur>', jr. Water Works, voL 
66, No. 8, August, 1927, p, 330. (Abstract by W. R. Schreiner.) 

The article reports the experiences of the Champaign and Urbaua Water 
Co. with iron removal, beginning in 1911. Aeration follow'ed bj^ filtration 
failed, because of excessive matting of crenothrix in filter beds. Water jets 
failed to tear up the growths; steam jets killed the growths but caused com¬ 
plaints of bad tastes and odors. Finally, prechlorination was tried, ending aR 
crenoiJirix troubles. In 1924 two new fflters with newest proved ideas in speci¬ 
fications were built, but it was found necessary to put in air wash to prevent the 
packing of the beds. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health depart^nentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease wiihovJt 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under tvhat conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the flffures are subject to change when later returns ore received by 

the State health offlci^rs 


Reports for Week Ended October 1, 1927 


DtpnTHRKiA Cases 

Alabama. 77 

IWLT’KNZA Cases 

Alabama. 7 

Arkansas. 43 

Arkansas__-.. ® 

California.-. 12 

California. 

Colorado. 34 

Connecticut. Ill 

Delaw are. 2 

Florida..-.. t* 

Connecticut. 1 

Delaware. 1 

Florula. 2 

Georgia. 33 

Illinois. 7 

Georgia. 48 

Idaho. 1 

Indiana. 3 

Kansas . 1 

Dhnois. KM) 

Indiana.-.. 2U 

Iowa i. 11 

Louisiana. I'l 

Marvland’. 2 

Kansas____-.... rd 


Louisiana. 37 

Maine. 3 

Maryland). 29 

Massicluisetts... 71 

New Jersey. 2 

Oklalioina *. 6 

Oregon. 25 

Michigan... 79 


Minnesota... 39 

Mississippi. 3U 

Texas . 30 

( tab « - -...- g 

Missouri. 40 

Moiinna. h 

Nebraska.-. 9 

New'Jersey. 106 

NewMeuco....- 2 

New York ’. 47 

Nortli Carolina.176 

Oklahoni i ’. (Kl 

Oregon . 6 

Pennsylvania. 124 

Khode Islanrl. .. 5 

South Carolina. .72 

Wisconsin. 36 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 11 

Arizona. 1 

i Arkanstw. C 

California. 25 

Colorado. 4 

Connecticut. 9 

Delaware. 1 

Florida . 1 

Georgia...—. 8 

Tennessee. 26 

Texas. 44 

Utah^. 9 

Illinois. IS 

Indiana... 7 

Iowa * - ....—. 8 

Vermont_.1. 2 

Washington. 18 

West Virginia. 19 

Wisconsin . 26 

Wyoming. 2 

Knns.is. 24 

T^ouisiana. 10 

Maine. 9 

Maryland *. 9 

Maasaebuaetts--.. 41 


t Week ended Friday * ExcluRive of New York <'lty. * Etcltislve of Oklahoma City and Tulaa^ 
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MHASixs-HJotitintiod Oa«es 

Michigan. 17 

Minneaota.. 4 

Missouri. 3 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey.. 8 

New Mexico. 14 

New York *. 50 

North Carolina..-.106 

Oklahoma *. 13 

Oregon. 2 

Pennsylvania. 9fi 

South Carolina. 97 

Tennessee. 20 

Texas. 2 

UtahL.... 1 

Washington.. 19 

West Virginia. 6 

Wisconsin . 02 

W yoming. 2 

HKNltifiOCOCtrS MENINGITIS 

Arkansas. 1 

Califoniiii. 1 

Colorado . 1 

Comiectlc4it. 3 

Florida.. 2 

Illinois. 10 

Iowa * . 1 

Kansas. 1 

Ijoiiisiana. 1 

Maryland >. 1 

Michigan. 2 

Minnesota. 2 

Mississippi. ] 

Missouri. 1 

Montana . 1 

New Jersey. 1 

New ork >. 2 

North ('aro ma. 2 

Oklahoma^... I 

Oregon . 4 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Rhode Island. 1 

Texas. I 

Washington... 4 

Wisconsin. 2 

POUOMYELITIS 

Arizona... 1 

Arkansas... 4 

California. 46 

Colorado. 9 

Connecticut. 13 

Florida. 1 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 50 

Indiana. 18 

lowa^...—. 6 

Kansas... 19 

Louisiana..—. 8 

Maine. 6 

Maryland^. 3 

Massachiiaetts. 79 

Michigan. 21 


* Week ended Friday. > Exdosivo of New York 


FouoMTsUTia--contlnued Cases 

Minnesota. 15 

Missouri. 20 

Nebraska. 1 . 7 

New Jersey. 38 

New Mexico. 9 

New York*. 20 

North Carolina. 1 

Ohio. 87 

Oklahoma». 7 

Oregon. 30 

Pennsylvania.A. 35 

Rhode Lsland. 1 

South Carolmu. 2 

South Dakota .*. 7 

Tennessee.. 3 

Texas. 12 

Cfah*. 2 

Vermont. 2 

Wasmngton. 16 

West VirginKi. 22 

Wisconsin--. 19 

Wyoming . 1 

SCXRLET FEVER 

Alabama. 25 

Arizona . 1 

ArUan^a"?. 7 

California. 7.3 

Colorado . 31 

('onnOiUuut . 22 

Florida. 7 

Georgia.-.. 29 

Idaho . 4 

Illinois .123 

Indiana. 53 

Iowa •. 20 

Kansas. 64 

l^ouisiana-. 7 

Maine . 16 

Maryland ». 16 

Mftssaohusetus. 129 

Michigan.100 

Minnesota . 61 

Mississippi. 29 

Missouri. 41 

Montana. 0 

Nebraska.-. 23 

New Jersey. 51 

New Mexico . 4 

Now York ». 39 

North Carolina. 76 

Oklahoma’. 21 

Oregon. 25 

Pennsylvania. 149 

Rhode Ldand. 10 

South Carolina...* 26 

South Dakota... 18 

Tennessee. S5 

Texas. 19 

Utah ». 2 

Vermont. 0 

Washington. 17 

West Virginia. 50 

W’isconsin. 41 

Wyoming. 0 


City, * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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SMAI«LI^03t Otises 

California.. 8 

Colorado. 1 

Florida. 1 

Illinois. 5 

Indiana. 6 

lowa^. 5 

Kama*. 2 

Louisiana . 9 

Micliigan. 7 

Minnesota.:. 1 

Mississippi..*. 1 

Missouri-. 5 

Montana. 6 

New Jersey. 4 

New Mexico. 2 

New York ». 6 

North Carolina. 9 

Oktahoina ^. g 

Oregon. 24 

fiouth Carolina. 2 

Texas. 4 

Utah >. (t 

Washington. 12 

West Virginia. 8 

Wisconsin. 7 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 36 1 

Arkansas. 15 

California. 36 

Colorado . 9 

Connecticut. fi 

Florida. 3 


TYPHOID PKVKR-^nilHued 


Georgia. 27 

Idaho... 1 

. 49 

Indiana. 23 

Iowa ^. 5 

Kansas. 28 

Latusinna. 13 

Maine. 6 

Maryland *. 24 

Massachusetts. 19 

Michigan. 16 

Minnesota. 9 

Mississippi. 9 

Missouri . 9 

MontHUa. 6 

Nebraska... 1 

New Jersey. 10 

New Mexico. 16 

New York ». 26 

North Carolina. 60 

Oklahoma *. 85 

Oregon. 5 

Pennsylvania. 66 

lihode Island . 2 

South Carolina. 69 

South Dakota. 3 

Tenmyjsw' . 59 

Texas. 22 

X tall». 4 

Wivshington . 16 

West Vnguiia . 31 

Wisconsin. 17 


Reports for Week Ended September 24, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 


District of Columbia. 10 

Massachusetts. 74 

North Dakota. 12 

INFLUENZ\ 

Massachusetts. 4 

North Dakota. 2 | 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia. 2 

Miissachusetts. 25 

North Dakota. 4 

t Week ended Friday. 


* Exclusive of New York City. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 


pciLioMYEiiTis Cases 

Massiu'husetls. 97 

North Dakota. 3 

Ohio. 96 

SCARLET FEVER 

District of (’olumbla........... 8 

Mjussiwhusetts. 130 

North Dakota. 22 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of Columbia. 2 

Massachusetts. 19 

North Dakota. 2 



















































































2463. October 7. i«xr 

SUMMABT OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


Tile following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from wbieh reports are nmved dwing the current week: 


State 

m 

Me¬ 

ningo¬ 

coccus 

menin- 

gitlS 

Diph¬ 

theria 

InAu- 

ensa 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pei- 

lagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

ftsver 

August, 1927 











Alabama.. 

7 

105 

48 

737 

138 

64 

4 

71 

10 

356 

Idaho. 

2 

7 



17 


1 

16 

25 

4 

Illinois. 

22 

32.5 

42 

26 

128 

2 

66 

314 

31 

223 

Indiana.. 

0 

74 

37 


24 


11 

104 

94 

70 

Maine. 

0 

31 



13 


10 

56 

0 

30 

Maryland. 

2 

108 

21 

3 

40 


1 

46 

0 

209 

M ls.Hi.*isippi___ 


105 1 

1 881 ! 

15,090 

471 

■1,813 

1 8 

1 47 ' 

! 7 ] 

1 280 

Missouri. 

6 

! 87 

6 ' 

15 

38 


; 36 

t 93 

22 

1 104 

Montana . 

3 

21 

1 


10 

1 

' 0 

1 159 

1 

i 44 

New York.. 

17 

680 ! 


23 

380 

!. 

' 237 

382 

11 

I 188 

North ('aroliiia. 

3 

232 


!. 

705 

i. 

3 

108 

34 

1 313 

Oklahoma C... 

4 

79 

1 34' 

( 743 

114 

: 65 

; 36 

29 

48 

i 410 

Oregon .. 

15 

23 

22 

1 ^ 

45 


' 31 

28 

37 

21 

Pennsvivania . 

6 

447 

! 


247 

1 3 

70 

34:1 

j 1 

214 

Rhode Island. 

0 1 

34 


} 1 ' 

5 

1 

K 

1 37 

i 0 

♦ 19 

South Dakota__ 

0 

13 


I 

26 


' 7 

1 28 

I 31 

1 7 

Tennessee.. 

4 > 

69 

21 

I 6TO 

49 

122 

13 

: 71 

25 

633 

Virginia . .. 

4 1 

134 

692 

215 

48 

1 47 

1 " 

' 91 

16 

301 

Washington.. 

9 

71 

16 

1 j 

1.54 


10 

55 

t 25 

1 36 

Wisconsin.. 

23 

80 

42 

1 

i 

1_ 

293 


1 18 

199 

35 

I *0 

i _ _ _ 


> Kxelusivc of Oklahoma ('ity and Tulsa. 


Aunuit, 19JH7 


Anthrax: Cases 

Marne. 1 

Missouri. 1 

Chicken pov 

Alabanift. 7 

Idalio . 7 

UHnote. 188 

Indiana. 15 

Maine. 16 

Maryland. 18 

Mississippi_ .MO 

Missouri. 10 

Montana.-.— U 

New York.. 322 

North Carolina.—.. 30 

Oklahoma >. H 

Oregon. 26 

rcnnsylvania... 210 

Rhode Island. 4 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee . 6 

Virginia. 43 

Washington. 77 

Wisconsin. 78 

Pengtie. 

Alabama.-. 3 

Mississippi. 44 

Dysentery: 

Illinois. 52 

Maryland. 46 

Mfesteslppt (amebic). 4« 

Mississippi (bacillary). 863 

New York. 10 

Oklahoma». 56 


t Xxdiistve of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


August, /pyr—Continued 
Dysentery-Continued 

Oregon. 

Tennessee... 

Virginia. 

Oernian measles. 

Illinois.. 

Maine. 

Man land . 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island... 

Washington.. 

Hookworm disease: 

.Nflssi-ssippi... 

Oklahoma 1 ... 

Virginia... 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Maryland. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ixiad {lolsoning: 

IlUnois... 

Leprosy: 

Wisconsin. 

lethargic encephalitis:* 

Alabama... 

Illinois. 

Maryland.. 

Montana.——. 

New York. 

Pennsylvania.... 

W’oshlngton. 

Wisconsin.. 


Cases 

I 

20 

532 


4 

3 

3 

60 

26 

20 

1 

22 


326 

1 

26 


5 

12 

7 


IS 


I 


1 

9 

1 

1 

18 


2 

1 
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Auvuti, Continued 


Mumps; Cases 

Alabama.. 25 

Idaho. 26 

Illinois. 212 

Indiana. » 

Maine. 17 

Maryland. 17 

Mississippi. 165 

Missouri. 47 

Montana. 1 

New York. 389 

Oklahoma*. 8 

Oregon. 18 

Pennsylvania. 203 

Khode Island. l» 

South Dakota. 4 

Tennessee.-. 14 

Washington. 50 

Wisconsin. 1C4 

Ophthalmia neonatorum* 

Illinois.-. O-l 

Maryland. 2 

Mississippi. 16 

Missouri. 1 

New York. I 

North ('arolma. 1 

Oklahoma *. 1 

Pennsylvania. 5 

Khode Island. 2 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Illinois. 4 

Maine. 1 

New York. 5 

Oregon. 1 

Tenm5S{,ee. 2 

Puerperal (over*. 

Illinois. 2 

Mississippi. 47 

New York. 6 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Babies in animals: 

Maryland . 5 

Mississippi. 12 

Missouri. 2 

New York. 9 

Oregon.—1 

Wisconsin. 2 

Babies in man: 

Illinois. 1 

Maryland. 1 

Pennsylvania. J 

Tennesset*. 7 

Wisconsin. 1 

Eocky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Montana. 1 

Scabies 

Oregon . 1 

Pennsylvania. 2 

Septic sore throat: 

Idaho . 6 

Illinois. 3 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 




Septic sore throat—Continued Caeei 

Maryland. 8 

Missouri. 5 

Montana. 8 

New York. 8 

North f'arollna. 2 

Oregon. 6 

Bhode Island. 8 

Tennessee. 2 

Tetanus. 

Illinois. 7 

Maine. 1 

Maryland . 8 

Montana.- I 

Now York. 12 

Oklahoma *. 5 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. 7 

Trachoma* 

liimois-.. 2 

Mississippi.-. 9 

Missouri.. 38 

Nca York . 1 

North ('arolina . 1 

OkJ ihoma » 8 

Pennsylv'inla. 2 

Khode Island . I 

South Dakota. 5 

Wisconsin. 1 

Triihlnosu>. 

Montana. 1 

Tularaemia 

Idaho. 2 

Typhu> fever 

Alabama. 7 

Vincent’s angina. 

Illinois . 1 

Maine . 6 

Maryland . 12 

New York . 64 

Whooping mugh 

Alaliuma . 114 

Idaho. 56 

Illinois.1,218 

Indiana . 121 

Maine. 48 

Marjiand. 218 

Mississippi. 870 

Ml.s.sourl. 183 

Montana. 20 

New York .1,210 

North (birolina. 916 

Oklahoma*. 84 

Oregon. 48 

Pennsylvania. 780 

Khode Island. 21 

.South Dakota. 58 

Tennessee. 09 

Virginia. 658 

Washington. 126 

Wisconsin. 450 
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Oetober 7,1027 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ¬ 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated abrogate 
population of more than 30,050,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more than 29,250,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended September 17, 1927, and September 18, 1926 



1927 

1926 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Diphtheria: 

43 States.. 

reported 

1,393 

379 

1,186 

469 


97 cities. 

608 

Measles: 

42 States. 

027 

762 

97 cities. 

114 j 

159 


Poliomyelitis: 

43 StateR_ _ __ 

023 

123 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States. 

1,286 

400 

1,190 

365 


97 cities - ... 

359 

Smallpox. 

43 States.. 

220 

98 

97 citiciJ. 

30 

13 

14 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States. 

1,084 

194 

' 1,591 

307 

97 cities .. _ .... . _ ... 

1 222 

Influenxa and pneumonia: 
91 cities_ 

Deaths reported 

355 

i 

311 

Bmallpix: 

91 cities... 

0 

0 






City reports,for week ended September 17, 1927 

The *'eetiiiiated 6Xi>ectancy’* glren for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to asoertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reixirted in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are exdnded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during oozh 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



(J8085*--.27-3 
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C«v tvjtorle for uetb ettOei attfUnOer 17, iM7—GoeflmnA 





I 

Diphtheria 

l00usnx8 






Chick-' 
an pox. 
cases 








Dtvisiaat ftad 

city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

alts, 

cases 

Mumps, 

caaii 

fO- 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

aatlmated 

ported 

moted 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

»- 

potted 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 





t»oy 







NEW ENGLANI>—con. ; 










Massachusetts: 






6 




Boston. 

rm,m 
12 '!, m 

m,U65 
190, 757 

3 

28 

15 

8 

11 

6 

0 

Fall River. 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Si^ingfidd . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester.. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Rhode Island: 







1 


Pawtucket_ 

69. 760 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence_ 

267,918 

0 

3 

2 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 









Bridgeport.. 

0) > 

0 

5 

S 

0 

0 

0 

« 

1 

Hartford . 

1 160, 107 ! 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

New iiaven. 

178,927 i 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

MIDOLE ATLANTIC 




I 





New York: 

1 






1 

i 


BulTalo . I 

5:j«. 018 i 

fj 

1.3 

12 


0 

4 

8 

7 

New York. 

5,873. 356 | 

[ 20 

85 

107 

> 3 

5 

9 

01 

59 

Rochtster. 

3i(.. 7h6 1 

1 0 

4 

! ^ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Syracuse.; 

182.1)03 j 

1 :i 

i 

0 


i ^ 

0 

0, 

2 

New Ji'Tsey: 

I 1 

1 



i : 





('ainden.l 

J 12S. (542 ! 

1 0 

2 

8 1 0 


0 

0 

2 

Newaik . i 

452. -ill ; 

3 

6 

i 11 

1 I 

i ^ 

0 


H 

Trenton . j 

132, 020 t 0 1 

3 

! 1 

1 i 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Pennsyh'inia: I 

i 1 



1 

! j 





Phdadelphm. ' 

1,979,364; 

; 18 

37 

1 


1 

0 

13 

26 

Pittsburgh . j 

031,563 1 

V 

15 

2i> 


j_ 2 

H 

9 

W 

Reading. 1 

! 112,707 

0 


1 ■•‘1. 

1 () 

1 1 


2 

E\ST NOKTH CENTiML 



1 


! 1 
( 1 



1 


Ohio, 

1 1 




1 





Cincinnati. 

! 409, XU 

2 

8 

5 

0 

: 0 

2 

0 ' 

2 

C’loveland. 

936. m 

' * i 

24 

88 

2 

0 

5 

21 

7 

Columbus . 

2715. K36 ' 

1 ' ' 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Toledo . 

287. m 

2j 

9 

5 

2 

2 

1 : 

Oj 

4 

Indiana' 

! 1 






1 

1 


Fort Wa>T?e . 

• 97,846 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

Itiduinafxdis _ 

’ :t58.819 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 1 

15 

South Bend _ 

i 80,091 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Terre Flaute . 

j 71.071 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Illinois: 








Chicago, __ 

2.990,2:19 
63,921 

37 

M 

38 

H { 

0 

7 

u 

m 

Spnnirfjl^d,. ___ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan' 





14 


Detroit . 

1, 245, S21 

19 

44 

27 

0 

2 

2 

10 

Flint . 

i:i0, 316 

i) 

6 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 . 

f % 

Grand Rninds . 

15.% 698 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Wisoooain: 









Kenosha .. 

.50,801 
46, m 

1 

1 

0 ! 

0 

4> 

0 

8 

0 

Madison . 

2 

i 


6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Milwaukee . 

509,192 
67, 707 
[ 39,671 

10 

9 

5 ’ 

0 

0 

6 

7 

4 

Racine . 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Superior . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WEaT KORTir CENTRAL 


[ 






Minnesota* 

1 









Duluth . 

1}a502 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneaix^ts _ 

425,435 

246,001 

10 

1 

19 

13 

17 

3 

6 

0 

3 

1 

2 

3 

St. Paul . 

0 

2 

6 

3 

Iowa: 







Davenport .. 

52,469 

70,411 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 


Sioux City . 


1 






Wateiloo __ 

30, 771 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 


Missouri' 




i 



KanaaR City _ 

367, 481 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 0 

2 

2 

7 

St. iosepfa ... 

78,342 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

0' 

4 

St. I^s ... 

1 

23 


0 

0 

1 2 

t. 


821, 543 

North Dafcdita' 

' Fargo .. 

, 26,403 
14.811 

0 


0 

0 

■' '« 

49 

..4k 

1 

' Oraml Forks.,. 

0 

0 

0 


0 



1 No esiisiiatc made. 
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tUtv reporit for leeek ended September 17,19S7 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
im, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

liorted 

WEST NORTH ClKTBAl— 





1 





oontioued 










South Dakota: 










Aberdeen_ 

15,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Sioui Falls. 

3o;ir 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 




i 





Lincoln. 

60,041 

2 

1 1 


! 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Omaha. 

211, 768 

2 

12 

3 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Kansas* 







1 



Topeka. 

56,411 

1 

1 1 

11 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

M'Ichita. 

88,367 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

, 0 

2 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

1 

796.296 

8 

17 

19 

0 

1 


4 

15 

(''utnberland. 

I 33,741 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Frederick. 

12.035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of t'oiumbia. 

1 i 









Washington. 

1 497, IHMi 

0 

6 

15 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Virginia: 





1 





Lynchburg. 

30.395 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

® i 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk.. .. 


0 

2 

0 

: 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

Uichmond. 

! 186,403 

0 

13 

1 

0 

2 : 

1 

0 

0 

Roanoke. 

58,208 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia. 







, I 



Charleston . 

1 49.019 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wheeling. 

1 56,208 

3 

1 

1 

0 

® i 

1 1 

1 

1 

North Carolina: 






I 




Raleigh. 

30,371 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmington. 

37.081 

0 

2 i 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 ! 

0 

1 

W^insion-Saleni. 

69,031 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 ! 

2 1 

30 

0 

South Carolina: 






1 




Charleston. 

7:1,125 

0 

1 

2 

13 

0 ! 

0 

0 

1 

C'olumbia__ . 

41,225 

) 0 

1 

2 

0 


1 I 

0 

1 

Greenville. 

27,:ill 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 ) 

0 

0 

Georgia: 







1 « 1 



Atlanta. 

' 0) 

1 ^ 

1 

11 

8 

1 

! 0 1 

1 

7 

Rrtinswinlr 

1^809 


0 







Savannah . 

! 93,134 

0 

1 1 

2 

1 1 

6 

1 1 

6 

3 

Florida* 










Miami. 

69, 754 

0 


1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St. Petersburg 

I 26,847 


1 6 i 


1 

0 



0 

Tampa. 

1 94,743 

6 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 







i 



Covington 

58,300 


0 



..1 




Lexington.. 

46,895 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

Louisville. 

305,935 

0 

5 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8 

Tennessee: 










Memphis. 

174,533 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Nashvttle. 

136.220 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

3 

Alabama; 










Birminidtam. 

205,670 

2 

5 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mobile. 

65,955 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

46,481 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith_ 

81,643 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Uttto Roek. 

74,216 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans. 

414,403 

0 

6 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

^^.^revoport. 

57,857 ; 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

u 

0 

I 

Oklahoma: 










^ OkhUioina City. 

(•) 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tex|^' 

Didhis.. 

194,450 

0 

4 

14 

1 


2 

0 

* 

Galveston. 

48,875 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

HooM^.. 

164,954 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

San Antmio. 

198,069 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

V 

3 


> No eiUmate made. 









































































me 


repott^ for imeh ended Bet^emhcr 


BiTisioni, fifcate» aail 
dty 


Montana: 

Billings. 

Great Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoula_ 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado- 

Denver.. 

Fueblo. 

New Mexico* 

Albuquerque--- 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevadi’t: 

lieno.- 


Washmgton: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon. 

Portland-. 

California. 

Los Angeles_ 

Sacramenlo_ 

San Francisco- 


Population 
July 1, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

17,971 

1 

29,883 

0 

12,0?S7 

0 

12,6C8 

0 

23,042 

0 

280,011 

1 

43,787 

0 

21,0C0 

0 

130,948 

10 

12,665 

0 

(«) 

3 

108.897 

3 

104.455 

0 

282,383 

1 

(0 


72, 260 

1 

557, 530 

33 


XHlilxIliiria Influenza 


Cases Deaitbs 


Mea Pueu- 

^ IVtops, 

cases deaths 

po7t^ ported 


Scarlet fever 


Di vision» State, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine. 

Portland.. 

New Hunuishire: 

Concord. 

Manchester... 

Vermont: 

Barre.. 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.. 

Fall River-... 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Springfield- 
Worce8to^-- 


Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket_ 

Providence.... 
Ccnnecticujt: j 

Bridgeport.--- 

Hartford. 

New Haven--- 

MIDDLE A.TLANT1C 


New York: 
BufltOo, 


Buflido.— 

New York...., 

Rochester. 

Syracuse.- 


Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

ro- 

jNMrtwl 

Tuber-' 
'cuHslisJ 
deBth.s 
re^ I 
[Mxrtedl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IT 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

163 

0 

0 

i 3, 

0 

0 

: i 


J Whoopi 

! eo^. 


i2f «im 

, ' .. 60 


1 No estimate made. 


«Pulmottary tuberculosis ooiy. 
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City reportB for week ended September 17, 1927 —Continued 


PiTitlon, 8Ut«, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

niODLK ATLANTIC— 












continued 












New Jersey: 












Camden. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

29 

Newark. 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

53 

91 

Trenton. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

45 

Pennsylvania* 












Philadelphia.. 

23 

26 

0 

0 

0 

2A 

14 

10 

a 

31 

372 

Pittsburgh-..- 

lA 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

4 

0 

31 

134 

Reading. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

25 

EAST NOHTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio. 












Cincinnati. 

A 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

A 

1 

3 

118 

Cleveland. 

12 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

5 

4 

0 

37 

160 

Columbus. 

4 

A 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

83 

Toledo. 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

8 

80 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Indiana{iolis .. 

3 

H 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

IG 

101 

South Bond... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

19 

Terre Haute... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Illinois. 












Chicago. 

34 

29 

1 

0 

0 

42 

9 

A 

0 

163 

645 

SnnngfleM, ... 
Michigan: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15 

Detroit. 

30 

38 

1 

0 

0 

15 

6 

4 

1 

87 

239 

Flint. 

A 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

31 

(Irand Rapids. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

35 

Wisetinsin 












Kenosha .... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

c 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 I 

5 

Miidisnn 

I 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


Milwaukee..-- 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

34 

! 100 

Racine.... 

I 2 

i A 

0 

0 

0 

> 1 

0 

0 

0 

43 

11 

Suiierior. 

! 1 

[ 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

I 

WEST NORTH 









1 



CENTRAL 









I 

! 


Minnesota: 












Duluth... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1- 

0 

i ® 

4 

21 

Minneapolis... 

19 

lA 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

! 0 

0 

78 

St. Pauf.. 

7 

6 

1 1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

11 

61 

Iowa: 












Davenport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Sioux City.r.I 

1 


0 




0 



1 


W aterloo__ 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 


I 0 


Missouri: 









i 1 



Kansas City... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

7 

101 

St. Joseph. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

35 

St. Iaiuis. 

11 

10 

0 

u 

0 

11 

7 

7 

0 

23 1 

214 

North Dakota: 










1 


Fargo. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Grand Forks,. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 












Aberdeen 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska; 












Undbln. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

Omaha_ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Kansas: 












Topoka. 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

8 

WlSiU. 

1 

6 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

aOUlB ATl^NTIC 












D^waw. 












Wilmington... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sflr 

Mar^d: 

Baltimore. 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

4 

1 

36 

233 

Citmberland.j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

1 

0 

to 

i' 

8 

Frededck.j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

3 
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CUv rtportt fw week ended September ft, 1991 —Oootlinied 


Blvisioa, 8tal«» 
imdcity 

Scarlet Jever 

Smallpox 


Typ^iold fever 

H 

Deethe, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

1 re- 
porteij 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

[expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

l>orted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cnees, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- : 
ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












District pf Colum- 












bia; 












Washington... 

5 

7 

1 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1 

0 

3 

119 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg..., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

Norfolk .... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 


Kichmond. 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Hoanoke. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

West Virginia* j 












rharleston.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

24 

Wheeling. 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

17 

North Carohnii* 












Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Winston-Salem 

1 j 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

18 

South Carolina.... 












Charleston.... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

3 

5 

1 

0 

19 

(’olunibia_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


1 

13 

Greenville. 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

7 

Georgia. 












Atlanta. 

4 

10 

0 

1 

0 * 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

76 


0 


0 




0 





Savannah. 

0 

0 

! 0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

6 

0 


Florida 



1 






1 



Miami. 


0 


0 

0 

1 


1 

1 

0 

31 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


7 

Tampa.7. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

EAST SOUTH 

1 











CENTRAL 












Kentucky; 












Covington 

0 






1 





I>exington .... 

i i 

1 ^ 

0 

1 


0 

0 

A 

17 

lAiuisville. 

2 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

u 

4 

0 

0 

65 

Tennessee* 












Memphis. 

1 

3 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

8 

0 

0 

78 

Nashville. 

2 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 1 

13 

1 

2 

42 

Alabama. 


1 










Binningham... 

4 

4 

! 0 

0 

0 

4 

r> 

3 

1 

1 

63 

Mobil©. 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

19 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 



1 


i 







Arkansas: 












Fort Smith.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2 


0 


Little Rock.... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


lAiuisiana* 












New Orleans.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1« 

4 

4 

0 

3 

154 

Shreveport-... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Oklahoma* 












Oklahoma City 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

] 

0 

31 

Texas: 












Dallas. 

2 

3 

1 

1 



2 

2 


» 


Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.6’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Houston. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

47 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

MOUNTAIN 












Mem tana: 












Billings. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

*t 

4 

Great Falls.... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Helena... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0. 

f 

IdUho: 


, 










Boise. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

0 

41 

8 

Colorado: 












t DenvOTi.4 

4' 

5 

i 

1 

0 

0 

^ 3 

0 

1 



Pueblo i.. 

it 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[ 1 

1 

a 


h - 6 
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October 7.1927 


reportB for week ended September 77, 7927—Continued 



niSSgith 


j Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (inftm- 
tile paralysis) 


l')i\ ision, State, and city 


leases Deaths .CasesDeaths C'ases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 
j I expect- 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. 

Massachusetts’ 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Springfield. 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island. 

I^ovldence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport . 

Hartford.... 

Now Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Now York* 

BulTalo. 

New York 
New Jersey: 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh... 


KiBT NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland.. 

^Iambus.. 

Toledo.. 

XlUnois: 

„ .. 

Michigan: 

Detroit.. 

. 


* Rabies (human); l death at New York. N. Y. 


eeoo ^ 09 
























































Oetob«r 7.1837 2470 

CUy reporig weeh ended ^ptemher 


• 

Moningo- 

coccui 

nieningitis 

Letharfki 

encephalitis 

PellBsra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

BivisUm, State, and eity 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Doatits 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

i 

Coses 

1 

Deaths 








aney 



Wt'ST NOKTH CENTRAL 










M Innesota: 










Minneapolis... 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

St. Paul. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Missouri 










Kansas Cit 3 '._ __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Si Lonis..... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 ) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Nebraska. 








Lineoin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Omaha. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

3 

1 

Kans.is. 










TotH)ka ..-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. 0 

SOUTH ATLANTB’ * 

j 



• ! 



Maryland: 1 


j 








Baltimore... 

1 ; 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

West VirpiiJia 








Charleston. 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wheeling .... 

0 

0 

1 i 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

South ('arollua 



1 



i 



Charleston 3. 

0 

0 

! 0 


4 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Columbia _ _-_ 

u 

O f) 

i 0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

Geor^ru 








Savannah ^... 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Florida- 


j 






Miami . 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

J 

0 


0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

1 

1 

1 

I 


1 

1 . 



Kentucky- 










I,etington . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Louisville . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tennessee. 








Memphis .. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville ...... 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

^ ^ 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Alabama 









BirminKham . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mobile* .. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










.Arkansas- 










Little Keck . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans ..-. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Shrev-eport .... 

0 

0 

0 { 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma CItv. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Texas * 









Dallas... 

0 


0 


2 


0 

5 


MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Missoula. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico. 

0 








Albuquerque. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 J 

4 

0 

Nevada- 







1 ■* 

1 



Ileno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

PAcme 










Washington: 










Seattle. 

1 


0 


0 


0 

2 


Spokane . 

1 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 


Tacoma. 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

y 

0 

Oregon- 

Portlaiid.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

A 

Cali ornia: 







V 

Sft'ramento- ... 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

A 

w 

A 

tA> 








• V 




Va.. I oiue at Savannah, Ga, i earn and 1 dahtih a» Miibillt Alt-, 

* Dongua; X caaa at 6harle8ton, S C. 
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October r.l9W 


The foSowmg table gires the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended September 17, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended September 18, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

SuTnnutry of weekly reports from ciiieSj Aiiffusl 14 to September 17 1 1927—Annwd 
rates per 100^000 population^ compared with rales for the corresponding period 
of 1926 » 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended*- 



Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

1 

Aug 

.Sept 

.Sept. ! 

Sept. 

Sfpt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


21. 

20. 1 

28. 

27, 

4. 

3. 1 

H, 

H). 

18, 

17, 


1028 

1027 j 

1»28 

1927 

1926 

1927 } 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1927 

im cities. 

m 

SO i 

65 

81 . 

73 

1 

*84 

75 

»92 

84 

<100 

New Knidand . 

47 

111 

W 

86 ' 

26 

88 

38 

93 

35 

53 

Middle Atlantic.! 

! m 

m ; 

56 

78 

59 

77 1 

.53 

00 

63 

100 

Bast North (N'ntral . 

87 

8.5 

7B 

81 

09 

87 ! 

; 78 

90 

95 

82 

West North ('cntral.; 

m 

44 

81 

54 

67 

69 

75 

64 

95 

<120 

f4cnith Atlantic.. 

' 60 

m ' 

61 

89 

60 

*89 

136 

109 

no 

< 113 

East South Central.i 

1 21 

51 j 

57 

HI < 

41 

51 

103 

107 

109 

*121 

West South ('cntral.j 

1 r>4 

75 

84 

96 

60 

164 < 

86 

»91 1 

77 

138 

Mountain . 

i 146 

' « 

74 

135 

91 

117 , 

173 

1,53 ' 

237 

225 

Pueific. 

1 

1 02 

00 1 

1 

«1 


134 

73 , 

i 

*89 

90 

“65> 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cslies. 

44 

32 

30 

Z5 

25 

»21 

27 

1 

»19 

28 


New England... 

52 

84 

38 

58 

33 

88 

35 

63 

19 

30 

MWdIo Atlantic. 



15 

34 

17 

18 

n 

16 

10 

14 

East North CentnU . 


Pi 

43 

13 


11 

30 

P_i 

23 

18 

West North CeotnU. 

28 

22 

20 

16 

10 

16 

10 

10 

12 


South Atlantic. 

35 

27 

15 

31 

9 

*18 

19 

14 

0 

•IS 

East .South Central. 

36 

5 

36 

35 

31 

10 

16 

10 

16 

*11 

West South Central. 

9 

42 

4 

17 

0 

43 

4 

•10 

4 

17 

Mountain. 

18 

18 

27 

27 

36 

9 

100 

36 

73 

45 

Pacific. 

78 

71 

94 

52 

01 

42 

158 

•33 

212 

*•59 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


lOldtlcB.. 

48 

50 

56 

B 

51 

>57 

58 

•52 

60 

•6ft 

Kaw England.... 

73 

51 

54 

n 

59 

69 

80 

58 

1ft 

m 

MaddleloinUc. 

29 

31 

33 

Ki 


3B 

32 

30 

44 

4ft 

East North Central. 

46 

18 

55 

HI 

5ft 

m 

61 

65 

60 

m 

West North Central. 

110 

64 

m 

63 

131 

99 

93 

91 

m 

•ftft 

South Atiaatic.. 

30 

43 

50 


37 

*60 

66 

60 

40 


East South Central.. 

36 

20 

(O 

87 

57 

70 

100 

97 

110 

•4ft 

West South Central- 

17 

40 

26 

59 

2i 

50 


•40 

30 

49 

Mountain... 

36 

81 

64 

6:) 

82 

63 


54 

82 

9ft 

Pacilkr.. 

78 

42 

76 

37 

70 

M 

mm 

•33 

118 

•‘•4ft 


^ The hRUzes given in this table are rates per 100,000 popatatTon, annual hasts^ and not the nombar qf 
cases reported. PnHmlatkms used are estimated as of Jidv l, W29 and 1027. tespeetivaly. 

> OreenvIHe. 8. C.. not included. v < 

• Dallas, Tex., ana Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

«Sioux City. Iowa, Brunswick, Oa.. Covington, Ky.. and Los Angeles. Calif., not inchldM. 

• Sioux City,<Iowa, not includik!. 

* Bnmswidc. Oa., not included. 

* Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

^ Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 
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Summary of weekly teporis from citiee, August H to SepUmfter iT, 1697^Anuual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended^ 

Aug. 

21, 

1026 

Aug. 

20, 

1027 

Aug. 

28, 

1926 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

Sept. 



1927 

Sept. 

18, 

1926 

T 

1927 

101 ciUes. 

2 

6 

4 

5 

2 

*4 

3 

*3 

2 

•5 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

2 

7 

7 

6 

0 

7 

3 

8 

0 

0 

West North Central. 

4 

10 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

12 

0 

•23 

South Atlantic. 

6 

4 

0 

0 

9 

*0 

2 

1 2 

9 

•4 

East South Central. 

5 

25 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

'0 

West South Central. 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

•0 

4 

4 

Mountain. 

0 

18 

0 

27 

0 

36 

0 

9 

0 

27 

Padflc. 

5 

13 

13 

31 

13 

18 

16 

•14 

19 

»«55 


TYPHOID FEVER CASK RATES 


101 cities. 

41 

37 

1 

I 40 

31 

40 

*32 

45 

'■.»r 

53 

«34 


New England. 

17 

30 

19 

33 

13 

21 

17 

39 i 

33 

40 

Middle Atlantic. 

34 

20 

39 

21 

34 

28 

34 

27 1 

55 

37 

East North Central. 

17 

19 

20 

11 

20 

15 

20 

7 

20 

to 

West North (’entral. 

48 

38 

42 

20 

42 

10 

.'iO 

32 1; 

28 

•25 

South Atlantic.. 

93 

82 

50 

58 

91 

* 71 

104 

58 !• 

80 I 

• 31 

East South I'cntral. 

186 

210 

233 

204 

17C 

' 183 

284 

112 !; 
•60 1 

248 

' 102 

West South (’’entrd. 

43 

80 

39 

75 

43 

55 

39 

00 

38 

Mountain... 

73 

27 

18 

45 

0 

54 

18 

63 1 

82 

30 

Pacific. 

24 

31 

1 38 

21 

40 

8 

27 

•8 

35 

iei3 


1 


_L. 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


05 cities. 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

*4 

4 

>5 

4 

' 

«4 

New England. 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

* 0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

! 3 

4 

East North Central. 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

West North Central. 

2 

0 

8 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 4 

4 

South Atlantic. 

2 

6 !| 

2 

11 

0 

*7 

0 

0 

6 

•0 

East South Central. 

0 

10; 

0 

15 

10 

5 

0 

10 

5 

*0 

West South Central. 

26 

30 1 

4 

22 

9 

13 

18 

•10 

22 

•10 

Mountain... 

0 

0 >' 

18 

9 

0 

18 

36 

9 1 

0 

9 

Pacific. 

7 

® |i 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

*7 

7 

117 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

54 

45 

47 

40 

51 

•50 

51 

•62 

! 53 

»69 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

40 

58 

49 

47 

88 

50 

51 

55 

50 

59 

49 

72 

40 

65 

65 

67 

54 

51 

39 

00 

East North Central. 

35 


87 

84 

34 

51 

87 

59 


53 

West North Central. 

49 


42 

31 

30 

23 

30 

44 

51 

46 

South Atlantic. 

87 



87 

64 

•42 

44 


55 

•78 

East South Central. 

30 


47 

06 

52 

46 

41 

112 

52 

*97 

West South Central. 

06 


71 

05 

49 

82 

97 

•63 

115 

•73 

Mountain. 

82 


73 

86 

64 

54 

64 

90 

118 

99 

Pacific. 

78 


21 

02 

78 

65 

57 

•48 

53 

••55 


< Greenville, 8. C.. not included. 

> Dallas, Tex., and Tacoma, Wash., not induded. 

• Sioux City, Iowa, Brunswick, Qa., Covington, Ky., and Los Angeles, Calif., not induded, 

• Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

• Brunswid:, Ga., not included. 
f Covington, Ky., not included. 

• Dellas, Tex., not Included. 

• Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

1,os Angeles, Calif., not Included. 

u Brunswick, Ga., Covington, Ky., Dallas, Tex., and Loe Angeles, Calif., not Indadod. 
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Number pf cities included in summary of meekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of ciHes in each groups approximated as of July 7, 19^6 and 19^7^ respectively 


A 

Qroap of cities 

1 

Nurnher 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

1 

Number 
of citira 

Aggregate population of 
dties reporting cases 

1 Aggregate population of 
' cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

' 30,980,700 

29,783.700 

30,295,900 

New Eairland. 

12 

12 1 

2,211,000 

' 2,245,900 

2,211.000 

2,245.900 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

; 10,567.000 

10,457.00*3 

10,567,000 

Nortb Central. 

16 

16 1 

7,650^200 

1 7,810,600 

7.650,200 

7,810,600 

West North Central. 

12 

10 

2,585,500 

1 2,626,800 

2,470, fOO 

2,510,000 

South Atlantic.i 

21 1 

20 1 

2,709,500 

1 2,878.100 

2,757,700 

2,835,700 

East South Central. 

7 

7 i 

l.Q08»300 

1,023. .500 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

West South Central. i 

8 

7 

1,213,800 

1 ],243,i^ 

1,181,500 

1 21flL 400 

Mountain. 

0 

® i 

572,100 

; m\ 000 

' 572 ! 100 

^JVip •vir 

580,000 

Pacific. 

6 


1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,512.800 













FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week end^ed September 10, 1927 .—The following report 
for the week ended September 10, 1927, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholem 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

i 

1 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

IK)X 

C9 

U 

1 

; 

C/ 

P 

I 

eo 1 

o 



.a 

1 

1 j 

1 

o 

1 

e; 

£ 

l' 

1 

1 

MadaffiUicar. Tamatave. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 I 


French Indo-China: 


i 





Iran: Basra.. 

0 

0 

13 

11 

3 

3 

Turane. 

0 ' 

' n 

10 

4 

0 

0 

British India- 







Macao . 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

Bombay. 


1 


1 

3 

2 

China: 


1 





Madras. .. 


0 


11 


0 

Amoy. 

0 

1 ^ 

21 


0 

0 

Calcutta. 


1 u 


13 

' fi 

R 

Slianghai. 

0 

' 0 


20 

0 

0 

Basscin. 

.... 

2 


0 

0 

0 

Canton. 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

0 

Rangoon... 


2 1 


0 

0 

0 

1 Kwantung: 







Siam Bani^ok. 

0 

0 i 


0 

0 

0 

Dairen. 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Dutch East Indies: 


1 












Banjermasin. 

0 

0 i 

0 

i 0 

25 

3 








Surabaya. 

0 

1" 


L“. 

1 ^ 

0 









Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was re|)orted during the week; 


Aden Ptotrctorate.—Aden, Pwim. 

AraWo.—Bahrein. 

Pertffl.—'Bender-Abbas, Bushire, Llngah. 

India —Karachi, Thittagong, Cochin, I'uticorin, 
Negnpalam, Vizagapalam, Moulmein. 

Ccy/ow,—Colombo. 

Portugueee India.—Nova Goa. 

Federated Malay States.—Voii tjwcttenham. 

Straits Settlements.—PenfOiK, Singapore. 

Dutch East Indies.—Batavia, Pontianak, Serna- 
rang, Cheribon, Balikpapan, Padang, Belawan- 
Dell, Tarakan, Palembang, Samarindn, Menado, 
Makassar, Sabang. 

Soreuiafc.—Kuching. 

British North Borneo.—Sandakan, Jcsaelton, Ku- 
dat, Tawao. 

Portvffuese Timor.-—Dill y. 

Philippine Islands.—l\oi\o, Jolo, (^ebu, Zambo¬ 
anga, Manila. « 

French Indo-China,—Saigon and Cholon, Hai¬ 
phong. 

CWna.—Tientsin, Tsfngtao. 

Hong Kong. 

(2474) 


Wei>hai-u'ct. 

Formosa.—Koeiung, Takao. 

CAoAfn.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 

ATanc/iurio,—Yingkow, Antmig, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Changchun. 

Kmntung.- Port Arthur. 

Japaj} - Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niigata, Shimo- 
noseki, Moji, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

ArSTRAlASlA ANP OCEANIA 

AiuBalie.—Adelaide, Melbourne. Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Calms, Port Moresby. 

New Guinea.—Port Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated TVrrRory.—Kabaul and 
Kokopo. 

New /eoland.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Samoa.—AfAh, 

New Caledonia.—Noamaa, 

W.-Suva. 

/famsB.—Honfdiijiu. ‘ 

Sodfty Islands.—Papoota, 
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ArftiCA 

Port Bald, Biies. 

AnffUhSgtfptit^n Man.—Port 3tidan, Snokiii. 
J?rftrea.—Massaua. 

French iSomal^/and.—DJlbuti. 

BrUlah j$(mia!iZond.—Berbera, 

Italian Somaliland —Mogadiscio. 

JTmira.—Mombasa. 

Parerifrar.—Zanzibar. 

TanffamH ko.—Dar-es-Salaam. 


Victoria. 

PoritHfnae Boat MozambiqtM, Bofrd, 

LourencO'M arques. 

Union of South .it/riea.—Bast London, Port Kliza* 
beth, Cape Town, Durban. 

Feunion —St. Denis. 

Mauritins.—Vort Louis. 

Ifarfogo^car.—Majunga, Diego^Suarez. 

AMXRICa 

Panama ,—Colon, Panama. 


He(x>riei had not V>een received in time for publication from: 

Aden Proifirfora^r.—Kainaran. 

Peralo.—Mohammero. 

Union of Socialiat Satiet Fepublia --VladivMtolc* 

Belated information: 

Weak ended Augast 2:1. Pondicherrff and Karikol, nil. 

Week ended Septemi>er 3. Pondicherry and A'artka/, nil. 


Movement of infected ships 

Sinyapore.--'I'he pilgrim ship TangUtan arrived Beptember 13 from Jeddah infected with smallpox. 

ANGOLA 

Communimhh diseases — June^ 1927 .—During the month of June, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in Angola, according to 
regional divisions, as follows: 


Diaeaap 


AncykMtomiasis . 

Beriberi. 

DysenPiry . 

Filcjiaia. 

Influenza. 

Leprosy. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Mumps.. 

Pneumonia. ... 
PuerjaTal fever . 
Becurrent fever.. 

8tnfiHi>ox. 

Telanufi. 

Trypanosomiasis. 
Tubi'rc»doelK- .. 
Typhoid fever 
W hooping eough. 
Vaws. 


; Coast 
districts 


Interior 


JSi- 

a.?!- 

47^1- 

.Jl: 


4 I-, 


1 

”i6' 

"m 


laOnd 

frontier 


97 

2 

2ie 


10 


Total 


04 

10 

30 

3 

623 

3 

824 

1 

14 

61 

1 

1 

13 

1 

87 

2S 

2 

6 

162 


CANADA 


CkmmunicaiU diuaus—Week ended Sepiember 17, IBB ?.—^The 
Canadian ministry of health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1927, as follows: 


Dfeoaso 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario ^ 

Mani¬ 

toba 

SMdcBtch- 

ewan 

Alberu 

. ---- . 

Total 


8 



1 


11 


80' 

Pollmvt vwl f ita 




5 



t 4 03 


Smallpox .. 

i 



12 

7 

-• 



Typhoid fever.. 

. 1 

2 

20 

20 

2 

2 

i 



>Lftte ranorts for woek «nd*d Saptomber 3, t«Z7; Craebrospinit] fever, fe smallpn, U; (TpihoM 
14. For week ended September 10: Poliomyelitis, 3; smallpox, 17; typhoid fever, 6. 
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Communicable diseases — Quebec—WeeJc ended September 17,1997 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended September 17, 
1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chieken pox__ _ __ __ 

2 

Scarlet fever.._.............. 

87 

Diphtheria.. .... ....... 

40 

Tuberculosis______ 

83 

InJouenea__ ___ .. .. 


Typhoid fever...... 

20 

Measles__ 

0 

W hooping cough.. 

82 






Further relative to poliomyelitis—British Columbia .—Information 
received under date of September 16, 1927, shows poliomyelitis 
present in epidemic form in the Okanogan Valley, the city of Kelowna 
reporting several cases of mild type. It was stated that schools 
and theaters had been closed. In the Kootenay district, where 
the disease first appeared, September 15, there were reported four 
cases at Rossland, one case at Slocan City, and one case at Trail, 
where a total of 16 cases with three deaths had been reported. At 
Vancouver two cases with one fatality were reported during the 
month of September, 1927. 

Typhoid fever — Montreal—January S-Sepiember 94, 1927 .—The 
following table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1,1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Casee 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927.. 

3 

1 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

Jan. 15, 1927. 

4 

- 8 

May 28, 1927. 

353 

38 

Jan. % 1927 . 

1 

2 

June 4, 1927_.................. 

239 

87 

Jan. 29j 1927. 

3 

1 

June 11, 1927... 

128 

86 

Feb. 5, 1927. 

1 

0 

Jimc 18| 1927............ 

86 

Fob, 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

Juno 25, 1927 . 

76 

23 

F«h Ittj 1097 

1 

2 

July 2, 1927.. 

66 

21 

Feb. 1927. 

1 

1 

July 9, 1927. 

52 

10 

Mar. 5/1927. 

9 

1 

July 16, 1927 _ - . - 

39 

4 

Mar. 12,1927. 

203 

4 

July 23, 1927. 

22 

9 

Mar. 19, 1927. 

383 

14 

July 30, 1927. 

23 

10 

Mar. 26, 1927. 

668 

22 

Aug. 6, 1927...... 

16 

6 

Apr. 2,1927. 

649 

48 

Aug. 13, 1927. 

20 

5 

Apr 9, 1927. 

386 

40 

Atig. 20, 1927 _, , . 

14 

4 

Apr. 16, 1927. 

175 

38 

Aiig. 27, 1027 _ 

8 

8 

Apr. 23, 1927. 

126 

43 

Sept «, 1027 _ 

27 1 


Apr. 30, 1927. 

106 

23 

Sept in, 1027 _ 

17 


May 7, 1927. 

* 106 

19 

R«pt 17, 1027 _ 

13 

2 

May 14, Ito27. 

867 

16 

Sept 24, 1027, _^ 

6 

8 








ESTONIA 


Communicable diseases — July, 1927 .—During the month of July, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic of 
Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

DitMise 

Caict 

Oerebrospinal meningitis. 

1 


260 


31 


W 

Measles... 

98 


m 


Popokition, 1,114, m. 
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Ocfod>erT,im 


VommtimcdMe dheases — July, i9Z7 .—Communicable diseases weire 
reported in the RepuMic of Latvia during the month of July, 1927, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Anthrax...... 

1 

Pfdiomvfilltis _ . 

1 

Oefebrospinal menlafitis.. 

H 


2 

IMphtheria.... 

18 

Rahiib. 

1 

Dysentery______ 

3 

Scarlet fever.. 

86 

Kf^stpelas... 

18 

Tetanus. 

2 

Innuensa......... 

2 

TrftfihAmii_ 

12 

Ijeprosy... 

1 

Tynhoicl fever__ . _ 

74 

Measles__ _ 

’AM 

Tvphus fever. . 

6 

Paratyphoid fever. 

2 

WhoopinK cough. ' 

82 






Population, estimated, 1,950,000. 

MEXICO 


Typhoid fetter — Nogales—August SS-Sepiemler 23, 1927 .—During 
the period August 22 to September 23, 1927, typhoid fever was re¬ 
ported prevalent at Nogales, State of vSonora, Mexico, with an 
unreported numl>er of rases and with several fatalities. The out¬ 
break was attributed to the water supply. 

SENEGAL 

Plague—Yellow fever—August 29-Septemher 11, 1927 .—During 
the two weeks ended September 11, 1927, plague was reported in 
Senegal as follows: Dakar—ca.ses 14, deaths, 8; Riifisque and 
suburbs—cases 13, deaths, 10. In the interior of the country, in the 
district of Baol, plague was reported during the two weeks with 32 
cases and 11 deaths, and in the district of Cayor 184 cases with 85 
deaths. At the interior town of Tides, two fatal cases were reported* 
YeUow fever .—During the same two-week period 2 fatal cases of 
yellow fever were reported on the Island of (Joree, vicinity of Dakar. 
During the week ended September 4, 1 fatal case (Eumpean) was 
reported at Tiaroye, and at Thies 2 suspect deaths vrere reported. 
During the week ended Sqjtember 11, 1 case (European) at 
Tivaouane and 1 suspect death (Syrian) at Thieppe were reported. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Commnnicahle diseases — August, 1927 .—During the month of Au¬ 
gust, 1927, communicable diseases were notified in the Virgin Islands 
of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

8t. Thomas and St. 
Jolm: 

Qonotrhea.......... 

n 

5 

1 

1 im»ort4d; 3 6ee- 
onoarr* 

Chronic' pnl mo- 
nary. 

St. Croix: 

Oonocooens infeo- 
tlon. 

Pellagra.. 

1 

V 

18 

j 

Secondary* 

: J 1 

SvnhlliA 

TuhereplnKfa 

^phUis..... 

tfndnariasis. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


CommunieaUe diseases — August, 19S7 .—Duriiig the mouth of 
August, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax. 

208 

32 

Scarlet fever............_.......... 

522 

77 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

7 

5 

Tetanm_ _ _ ^ , 

29 

13 

Diphtheria__ 

189 

30 

Typhoid fever_-___......... 

697 

39 

Dysentery. 

571 

65 

Typhus fever.. 

9 

1 

Measles... 

150 

1 

Whooping cough ... 

130 

2 








* Kcports from Aug. 1 to 14 only. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports eontained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries lor which reports are given. 

Reports Received Dnrlnf Week Ended October 7, 1927^ 

CHOLEBA 


Place 

Date 

Caaes 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India: 

Bombay. 

Aug, 7-13. 

12 

11 


Calcutta. 

Aug, 7-20. 

53 

25 


Madras..' 

Aug. 21-27. 

82 

53 


Rangoon...i 

Aug. 7-13..... 

1 

1 


Siam. 



July 31-Aug. 13, 1927: Cases, 17; 

Bangkok.' 

Aug. 7-13..._... 

1 


deaths. 15. Ainr. 1-Aug. 13, 
1027: (W, 656; deaths, 456. 
District. 






PLAGUE 


Algeria: 

Oran. 

Sept. 1-10.. 

1 

1 

Old case. Entered hospital A ug. 
21-31, 1927; died Sept. 5, 11^. 

India: 

Bomtiay. 

Aug. 7-13. 


3 

Madras Presidency. 

July 31-Aug. 0.... 
Aug, 7-20. 


58 


Rangoon....-T.... 


6 


lava: 

Batavia. 

. ..,do. 

46 

45 

Province. 

East Java and Madura— 
Surabaya. 

July 24-Aug. 6_ 

22 

22 

Senegal. 

Aug. 29-8ept. 11, 1927: Cases, 
245; deaths, 116. 

Cities - 

Dakar.. 

Aug. 29-8ept. 11.. 
.do_.... 

14 

g 

Kufisque. 

13 

10 

Including suburbs. 

Interior-- 

Baol district. 

Cayor. 

.do... 

.do. 

1 

1 32 

184 

n 

I 33 

Thies. 

.do.. 

3 

2 

Town in interior. 

Siam.. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 13_ 



Cases, 10; deaths, 7, 




1 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Do. 

Brasil. 

Hio do Janeiro. 


Sept 1-10 - -r^T- 

4 


. June 1-30_ 

13 


. July 1-15-.-._ 

5 


. Aug. 21-27. 

3 

4 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American coneuU, and other somoei. 
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COCMiEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FEVER-—Contln UBd 

Reports Receiyeil During Week Ended October 7,1927— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 

Place I Date I Caeet I Deaths I Kemarks 


Canada: 

Alberta. Sept. 11-17. 5 . 

Manitoba.do. 7 .. 

Winnipeg. Sept. 10-16. 4 . From outside localities. 

Nova Scotia. Bept. 11-17. 1 . 

Ontario.do. 12 .. 

Ottawa. Sopt. lS-24. 0 . 

Toronto. Sept. 4-10. 1 . 

Great Britain: 

Kngland and Wales.do. 146 . 

India' 

Bombay. Aug. 7-13. 5 3 

Calcutta. Aug. 7-20. 9 8 

Madras. Aug. 21-27. 2 . 

Uangoon. 1 Aug 7-20.. 8 2 

Iraq: I 

Basra ... Aug. 14-20. 1 1 

Italy: 

Home. I July 4-10. 1 . Consular district. 

Java: | 

Batavia.; Aug. 14-20 .. 4 . i 

East Java and Madura - j 

Surabaya. July 24 30. 1 .! 

Persia: t I 

Teheran..I May 23-June 22. 6! 

Portugal; i | i 

Oporto.* Sept 3-9.: 1 . 

Siam.1.'. July 31-Aug. 13, 1927. Cases, 20: 

! I ) deatlis, 7 Apr. 1-Aug. 13, 

j 1927 Cases, 192, deaths, 49 

Sum atm: ' 

Medan.i Au« 14-20.; 1 !.' 

Syria* ! 

Damascus .. .i Aug. 20-31 

Union of South Africa. i 

Orange Free State.! Aug. 7-13 Outbreaks in one district. 


J ('onsular district. 


TYPHUS FEVER 




Valparaiso. 

Latvia. 

Mexico: 

Aug 21 27 . 

Sept 4-10 . 

. 

4 

> 1 

. ; Julv. 1927 COFO':, 0 

i 

..‘ Ineludin:: municipalities in FihI- 

Pale.sitine.. 

Haifa. 

Aug 2:1 29 . 

2 

1 cr.d District 

. 1 .\us; 30 Sept 1927; Casts. 3. 

. In three hx'nlities. 

Poland.... 

Union of South Africa 
t'ape Province— 

Aug 7 13 __ 

1 

1 

. * Aug 7-1:1,1927 Cases, 11; deaths, 

. In native. Outbreaks in four 

Yugoslavia.. 

Aug, WI. j 

1 1 districts. 


YELLOW FEVER 

Senegal: 



j 

Island of Ooree. 

Aug. 22-Sopt. 4.... 

2 

2 1 Vicinity of Dakar. 

Tiaroye. 

... .do. 

1 

1 

Tlvaouane. 

Sept. 6-n. 

1 

.1 

1 


03025®—27- 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FBVEi^ AND YXHLLOW 

FEVBIt—OootiDued 

Reports Received from Jane 25 to September 30, 1037 > 

CHOUSRA 


China; 

Amoy. 

Canton .. 

Poochoiw. 

Hong Kong. 

Kulangsu. 

Shanghai. 

Do. 

Swatow. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calaittii. 

Karachi. 

Madms. 

Rangoon. 

India, French settlements in.... 

IndoChiiia (French). 

Awimm... 

Cam hedge. 

Cochin‘('hina. 

Snigon. 

Tonkin. 

Ira<i- 

Baghdad. 

Basra. 

Jajian. 

Yokohama.' 

Persia- | 

Abadan.. 

AhwAK. 

Ml nab. 

Mohammerah. 

Nflssen. 

Philippine Islands. 

Manila. 

BiilAcan Province. 

Leyte Province— 

Bariigo. 

Carigani. 

Palo. 

Slam. 

Bangkok. 

On vessi^l- 

S, S Adrastus... 

8. S War Mehtar (oil 
tanker). I 


May 22-Aug. 13.. 
May 1-Jtily23..- 

July 24-<{0. 

July 17-23. 

Juno 21.. 

June 19-25. 

July 31-Aug. 20.. 
May 15-Aug. 6... 
Apr. 17-July 30... 

May 8-Aug. 6_ 

.do. 

May 29-June 4.-. 
June 19-Aag. 20- 
May 8-July 30... 
Mar. 30-Junc 30— 
Apr. l-JuJy 10— 

.do. 

.do. 

_do. 

Juue4-July 21_ 

Apr. 1-Juneao... 


July 24-30 . 

July 17-Aug. 27. 


16 In international Mttkment and 
13 French concession. 

.... Case(m25,674; doathg, 71,156. 


Cases, 11,145, 


July 3l-Aug. 6_ 

July 24-Aug. 13... 
July 31* Aug. 13... 

.^ug. 7-13. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 
July 19-31. 


July 17-23. 

June 7-JuIy 8.., 

June 29. 

June 23. 

May 18 . 

May 1-July 30. 
_do. 


Reported .Vug, 6. 
Aug. 4. 


Final diagnosis not received. 
Cases, 252; deaths, IfiO. 


At Yokohama, Japan. 


1 At SaiTaglni, Egypt. 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. 

Aug 21-31. 

1 


Oran. 

.do. 

4 

3 

Argentina. 

Jan. 1-Aug. 2. 



Buenos Aires. 

Apr, 10~May 7_ 

4 

3 

Cordoba. 

Jan. Il-Aug. 6. 

52 

29 

Coriicntcs . 

June 1. 

1 

1 

Eutre Rios. 

Mar. 29-Aug. 13... 

8 

1 

Santa Fc. 

Apr. 28-Mny 16... 

4 

3 

Territor>— 

Chaco— 

Barmnqueras. 

May 29.. 

2 

1 2 

Formosa. 

June, 26. 

' 3 

2 

Para pa. 

July 27-Aug. 2_ 

4 


Rio Negro. 

Aug. 6__ 

1 


Clty- 

Mcrou. 

Reported July 14.. 



Rosario. 

May 7. 

1 

1 

Santa Fe. 

May 16. 

4 

2 

Azores: 

Ritielra Grande. 

June 12-18.. 



Pt. Micha^ Island. 

May 15-July 30... 

3 



Cases, 80; deaths, 44, 


9 miles from port 


4 Prom medical ofllcer^ of the Public Health Bervioe, American consuls, and other souroeOi 
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October?, im 


CHdLSRA, PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-~Oontinuecl 

Reports ReeeiTOd from Jmie 25 to September 30, 1927<->-Continued 

PLAGUE—<3oiitinucd 

Ptaoe Date Cases Deaths Bemarks 


British East Africa: 

Keii^. Apr. 24-JuIy 2. . 

Mombassa__ July 24-30.— 

Nairobi. May 22-28. 

Tanganyika. Mar. 29-May 28.. 

Do... July 24-Aug. 0... 

Uganda... Jan. 1-Feb. 28— 

Do... Mar. 27-June 18- 

Canary Islands: 

Laguna district— 

Tcjina. June 17. 

Ceylon: 

('olombo. May 1-July 2— 

China: 

Amoy.-. July 3-23. 

Tientsin. Aug. 14-20. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. June l-July 31.>. 


11 Plague rats, 4. 

- Present in surrounding country. 


««vpt. 

Alexandria.... June 4-10. 

Beni-Mouef...*.... June4-Juiy 13... 

Biba.do. 

Dakhalia... June 24~July «_ 

Mmia... Aug. 8-9. 

Port 8aid. June 24-July 21. . 

Tautu district. June 4-10. 

(Iroow. May 1-Juiie 30... 

Athens. June 1-Aug. 20 .. 

Mytileno. Aug. 0. 

Patras. May 30-Sept. 4.. 

Jlnwaii Territ<»ry: 

ifauiakua. July 15. 

Honokaa. May 17-23. 

Kukuihaele. .Aug. 12-17. 

Paauilo. July26-Aiig 1... 

India. Apr. 17-July 16-- 

Bomlmy. May 8~ .Aug. 3_ 

Madras. May 1 July 30,.. 

Itangoon. May 8-.\ug. 6_ 

IndO'Chimi (French). Apr. 1-July 10 ... 

Kwang-Chow-Wan. May2l-July 10.. 

Iraq; 

Baghilad. Apr. a-.May 2H... 

Java: 

Batavia. May 1 July 23... 

East Java and Madura... . May 22-July 16.. 

Pasoeroean Heaidency.. May 0- 

Surabaya. Apr. 17-July 23... 

Madagascar.-. 

Province-- 

Ambositrn. Mar. 16-July 

Antlsmbe. Mar. 16-May 15.. 

Miarinarivo (Itasy)_ Mar. 16-July 15. 

Moramanga. May 16-July 15.. 

Tananarive. Mar. 16-July 15.. 

Tananarive Town.. Mar. I6-June 30.. 

Nigeria. Mar. 1-May 31... 

Peru. Apr.-May 3!. 

IJepartmonts— 

lea....... .Apr. 1-30. 

I.4imbayeque.do. 

Libertad. Apr. 1-May 31-.- 

Lima.do. 

Lima City. Apr. 1-30. 

Senegal.. May 23-Aug. 21.. 

Bad. June 2-Aug. 28... 

Cayor Frontier. JuIy4-.Aug 2H._. 

Dakar. June20-Aug 28.. 

Facel. July 6 . 

Ouindel. June 20-25. 

M*Boar. July 6 10. 

Medina. June . 

Pout. July 4-10. 

BuS^ue. May 23-Aug. 24.. 

Thles district. May 23-July 30.. 

Tlvaouane. June2-July 17.-- 


Rats taken, 48,290; found in¬ 
fected, 34. 
ra.ses, 7, deaths, 2. 

Cf»ses, 5 


3 . Including Piraeus. 

8 .i' 

. 1 plague rodent. 


87 

74 

403 

m 

53 

32 

49 

68 


12 

1 

182 

183 

28 

27 1 

34 

33 

94 

87 

8 

H 

(k5 

59 

24 

23 

221 

194 

22 

20 

228 

177 


1 1 plague rodent. 

4 

.. Caffes, 21,814; deaths, 8,324. 


Outhieak reported at Nagdi- 
wano. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 30, 1927: Cases, 
256; deaths. 135. 


(’ase.s, 22; deaths, 8. 


Cases. 656; deaths, 416, 
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CHOLERA, PLA^fUl^ SMALLPOX^ TYPHUS FHVm AND YELLOW 

F£V£R-~C)o&tiiitied 

ReiMMrts Racsetved from June 25 to Soptembor 20, 1027*-H3oiil;loi^ 

FlaAGVW^tmtiAueA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam... 

Apr. t-July M - 



Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok___ 

Afay 8~June 11_ 

Junell-July 10_ 

Apr. 21-July 10... 
July 25-Aug. 1.... 

May 13-19--.._ 

2 i 

1 

Syria: 

Beirut... 

1 

3 1 



Tunisia... 

144 1 



Tunis. 

1 j 



Turkey. 

Constantinople.— 

1 



Union of South Africa* 

Capo Province “ 

Maratsburg district.... 
Orange Free State— 

Kdonhiirg dKirint . 

May 1-14-_ 

2 

2 

Native. 

July 17-26-.. 

3 

3 

Natives; on farm. 

Kouxville district.._ 

July 24-Aug. 6_ 

June 24-30___ 

2 

2 

On vessel: 

S. S. AvorofI___...._ 

! 1 


On Greek warship at port of 
Athens. 

At Duala, Frenob (^ameroous, 
from Nigeria 

At Piraeus. Greece. 

At Dakar, Senegal; from ports 
south. 

At Goflo, Bweden, frooi Ru- 
Usque, Senegal. 

S. S. Capafric_ 

Aug. 23. 

3 

1 

S. S. Elcano_ 

Aug. 10.-....--,.. 

1 


S. S. Madonna_ 

Aug, 24. 

1 1 


S. S. Bansholm____ 

Aug. 5...—.._ 

^ 3 







SMALLPOX 


Algeria . _ 

Apr. 21-Jaly 10... 



j Coses, tS48. 

” Algiers __ 

^fay U-Jiine30... 

8 


Oran. __ . __ 

May 2l-Aug. iO... 

47 



Arabia. 




Aden. 

July 17-Aug. 1_ 

2 

1 


Brazil 





Prtrto AlAgre_ _ __ 

July 1-31. 

t> 



Kio de Janeiro. 

May 22-Aug 20... 

12 

8 


British East Africa: 





Kenya. 

Apr 24-May 14... 

7 

14 


Tanganyika_ 

Mar. 20-Juiio 18 _ 

2 

22 


Zanzibar . 

Apr, 1-May 31 _ 

10 

7 


British South Africa* 





Northern Rhodesia . 

Apr. 30>Aug. 12... 

111 

2 



June 5-8ept. 10 .... 



erases, 447. 

A’lbertn _ _ 

June 12-Sept. 10... 



Cases' 97, 

Cidgarv __ 

June 12-Aug. 27... 

9 


British Columbia— 




Vjincfiuvcr _ 

May 23-Sept. 4 _ 

4 



Manitoba _ 

June 5-Sepl. 3_ 



Cases, 81. 


June 12-Aug. 27 _ 

17 


Ontario * __ _ 

Juue f^-Aug. 27 _ 



Cases, 177. 

Ottawa .. __ 

June 12-Sept. 17 _ 

1^ 

. 


Sarnia 

Aug. 7-13 __ 

1 



Toronto __ • _ 

June lO-Juiy 23 ... 

0 



Quebec __ _ 

June 10-Aug. 27 _ 

15 

1 .■ 


Saskatchewan __ . 

June 12-&pt. 10... 



Casee, 104. 

Moose Jaw _ 

Aug 14-6ept. 10... 

14 


Regina . 

July 17- Aug. 27 - — 

10 

.. 


Ceylon . . . 

! May 1-7 __ 



Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Colombo...— . 

July 31-Aug. 6 _ 

i 

1 

China. 





Amoy . 

May 8-28 . 

1 



Do . 

1 July 3-10 . 



Present in surrotudiiig ootmity^ 

Antuiig . 

‘ July 4-81 . 

8 


Cheefoo ... 

May 8-14 . 



Present. 

Foochow .. 

Alay 8-Aug. 13 _ 



Do. 

Hong Kong . 

. do _.... 

20 

19 


Manchtina— 





Anshan ... 

May 22-28 . 

1 



Cbangehun . 

May 15-July 30... 

g 



Dairen . ^ 

May 2-July 8 . 

10 

1 A 


Fushun .. 

May 15-Jiuy 30... 

10 



Harbin __ 

June 13-Jiily 10 

4 



Kai-Vuan... .. 

July 3-9 . 1 

2 

' 


Mukden . 

May 22~Jttly 30... 

e 



Pensihu . 

J^y 3-0 _ 

1 



Bsupingkai . 

May 8-July 0. . ... 

’ 8 

.•ir.lT 1 


Tientsin . 

May 8-July 80.... 

IS 

: Ti-,rrr 
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OctabcrT, tS27 


OEOlXiU. PLAmm SMALLPOX. TTPBUS FEVES. AND TBLLOiW 

FEVEB—OuktiBued 

Bc^Mts RcetlTcd fittM June 2S tA September 30, U27—Continued 

BMALLrOXF-Cootteovd 


Flam 


DaU 


CftiMfr 


Deatlis 


Bemarks 


Chosen. 

Chlnnampo. 

Fubiihl..__... _ 

Gensan. 

Soishin. 

CuravAo. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

Egypt. 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

France. 

Lille. 

Paris. 

Gold Coast.. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Binningbam,... 

Bradford. 

Cardiff. 

l^eedK. 

Liverpool.-. 

laondon.* . 

Ncwrabtle upon Tyne. 

Sheffield. 

HtokC'on-l’rent. 

Scotland — 

Dundeie. 

Greece... 

^Salonika. 

GuatamaU: 

Guatemala City. 

Guirim (French). 

India. 

BoinlKiy. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon... 

India, French Soitlemcnis in.. 

Indo-Chinn (French;. 

Htiigou. 

Iraq. 

Bm^hdad. 

Basra. 

Italy. 

Romo. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki City. 

Taiwan Island. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura.... 

Latvia.. 

Mexico.*.. 

I>ttnui 9 o. 

La Oroya. 

Monterey. 

San Luis Pototd. 

Tampico. 

Torreon. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

^ HolooBoengei. 

Paslr Resideiioy. 

Samariiida Residency.. 

Nlwria.. 

Phraiftiay: 

^ Asuncion.. 

Persia; 

^ Teheran. 

Poland. 


'TSi 


ibon.. 


Apr. 1-May 31 — 

2 


Aor. 1-30 . 

1 


May 1-81 . 

1 


Apr. 1-30 .. 

1 


May 20-Jiine 4 _ 

1 


June 1-3CL . 

2 


May 7-Jaly 29_ 



May 21-Jiuio 17... 

4 

1 

Jan 22-Apr. 15_ 

14 

3 

Apr 1-JoBO 8(1_ 



July 24-30 . 

1 


May 2l-JuIy 31... 

14 

2 

Mar 1-May 31_ 

33 

7 

May 22'-8cpt. 3 _ 



Aug 14-20 . 

1 


May 29-Juno 11... 

2 


June 19-July 2 _ 

4 


July 17-8cpt 3 _ 

13 


July 17 80 . 

1 


May 1,5-June 18... 

2 


June 12-Aug. 13... 

5 


June 12'Aiig 6 _ 

25 


Aug 21-27. ...... 

1 


May 29-Sept. 3.... 

6 


June J -30 . 

14 


July rj-Aug 15... 


2 

June 1-30 . 


9 

June 4-10 . 

9 


Apr I7-July30 _ 



May 28-Aug. 6 _ 

232 

144 

May 8-Auf. 6 _ 

374 

286 

May l.VAug 6 _ 

10 

,5 

May 22-Aug i:l.. 

22 

h 

May 8“ Aug. 6 _ 

174 

53 

Mar. 2i>'Jiuie 18... 

174 

III 

Mar. 2l-Jalv 20,. J 



May 14-July 21 J 

3 

1 

Apr 10-16 . * 

2 


Apr 10-July 16 

2 

1 

Apr. 10-May 21... 

13 


June 13-19.. . ... 

1 


May 21^-Aug. 27... 

30 


Apr ;i-*May 7 



June 20-Aug. 14... 

26 

7 

May 21-31 . 

1 


May 22-July 23 .. 

3 

[. 

1 . 

Ajjt. 24-Jtily 9 _ 

12 


Apr. 1-30 . 

1 


Mar. 1~3I . 



Jurjo J-30 .- 


! 1 

Apr. 1 'June »80 _ 



July 1-31 . 

6 

4 

May 20-\ug. 13... 


11 

June 1-July 31 - 

i 

2 

Aug 7-13 .. 


1 

Apr. l-June 30 _ 

154 


Anr. 21... _ 



Apr. 30-May 6 _ 



May 21-27 - 



Mar. 1-May 3!.... 

2.077 

I .”513' 

July 10-23. 


2 

Feb. 21-May 22... 


8 

Apr. lO-Aug. 6 - 


3 

May 20-Aiig. 6 ...*, 


1 


Cases, 451, deaths. 195. 


Alastrim 


Cases, 21; deaths. 3. 
Cases, 178. 


Cases, 2,81B. 


Cases. 68.687; deaths. 18J)06. 


Cases. 314. 


Reported as alastrim* 
Cases, 19 


Deaths, 162. 
Present. 


Epidemic In two tocAiftlti. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 
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CHOLSRA, PLAGtFR, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS F8VER, ANO YELLOW 

FEVER—Uontlnuea 

Reports Received from Jane 25 to September 20, 1027-*-€oiitiaiied 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bsmarks 

Senegal; 





Medina. . _ 

July 4-10. 

7 



Siam__ 

A pr. 1-J uly 30_ 



Cases, 172; deaths, 42. 

Bangkok.. 

May 1-July 23_| 

13 

7 

Spain: 





Valencia__ 

May 20-June 4_i 

2 



Straits Settlements........._ 

June 12-18. 



Cases, A 

Singapore. 

Apr. 1-June 18_ 

7 

2 

Sumatra: 





Medan _ ^ ^ ^ 

June A-ll_ 

2 



Switxerland: 





Berne_ 

June 26-July 2_ 

1 



Syria: 




Damascus............._ 

Aug. 11-20. 

1 



Tunisia. 

Apr. 1-June 10_ 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis.. 

June 1-10.. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 





Cai» Province . 

July 17-23. 



Outbreaks. 

Elliott district.. 

May 11-June 10... 



Do. 

Idutywa district. 

July 3-0. 



Do. 

Kalanga district_ 

May 11-June 10... 



Da 

Mount Ayliffe district. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 



Da 

Transvaal— 





Barberton district...... 

May 1-7.. 



Da 

Venezuela- 





Maracaibo. 

July 12-18. 


1 



TYPHUS PEVBB 


Algeria... 

Apr. 21-July 20_ 



Algiers.......... 

May ll-Aug. 31... 

26 


Oran.... 

May 2I-Aug. 31... 

34 


Bulgaria.... 

Mar. l-JuQ6 20_ 



Sofia. 

June 4-Aug. 6_ 

2 


Chile: 




Antofagasta.... 

Apr. 16-May 31... 

1 


Conoe^ion_............ 

May 29-June 4.... 


1 

La Caiera... 

Apr. 16-May 31... 

1 


Ligua... 

Mar. 16-31.1. 

2 


Puerto Montt__ 

Apr. 16-May 31... 

] 


Santiago... 

_l.do -..1 . 

5 

i 

Talcahuano... 

July 10-16. 


1 

Valparaiso. 

Apr. 16-Aug. 6_ 

4 

1 

China: 




Manchuria— 




Harbin. 

July 26-31. 

3 


Mukden. 

May 20* Juno 4_ 

1 


Tientsin... 

July 10-16. 

1 


Chosen. 

Feb. 1-May 31_ 



Chemulpo.. 

May 1-July 31_ 

1 


(lensan... 

_/do_. 

4 


Seoul. 

Apr. 1-July 31_ 

32 

a 

Czechoslovakia. 

.do. 



Egypt. 

May 2^July 29,.. 



Alexandria. 

May 21“Aug. 5_ 

13 

5 

Cairo. 

Jan. 15-May 20._ 

87 

12 

Estonia. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 



Greece.... 

June 1-30. 

2 


Athens. 

June 1-July 31_ 

1 

9 

Iraq: 




Baghdad. 

Apr. 24-30 

1 


Irish Free State: 



Cork County. 

July 3-0. 

1 


Latvia. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 

25 


Lithuania_. 

Feb. 1-June 30_ 

303 

37 

Mexico. 

Feb. 2-Mar. 31_ 



Mexico City.. 

May 29-Sept. 3_ 

40 


San Luis Potosi. 

July 31-Aug. 6__ 

1 

Morocco. 

Apr. 1-July 10__ 

815 


Palestine. 

May 24-Aug, 8.,I. 


Haifa. 

.do.. 

5 


Jaffa. 

Auk. 2-15. - , 

2 


Jerusalem. 

June 28-Aug 15 

3 


Mahneim.. 

May 17-23.Ill 

1 



Cases, 3W; deaths, 
Cases, 206; deaths, lA 


Cases, 512; deaths, 42. 
Cases, 55. 

Cas«.H, 120; deaths, 18. 
Cases, 5. 


In urban district. 


Deaths, 88. 

Including munidpaliiies in Fed* 
era! district. 


Cases, 16. 


In Seiad district. 
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October 7.102t 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to September 30, 1927 —Continued 
WPHUB FEVER—Continufd 


Place 


Date 


July l»-25. 

Mny 17-Aug. 8— 

Apr 1-30. 

Apr. 10“Aug. 6... 

May 20“Juno 4_ 

Aug 20-27. 

Apr, 3-Juno25 ... 

Aug lO-an 


Palestine—Continued. 

NaearotU. 

Safad. 

Peru: 

Arefiuipa. 

Poland... 

Portugal: 

Lisbon . 

Oporto. 

Rumania. 

tJpain- 

yeviUc. 

IMnLsia.; Apr. 22-July 20 

Tunis. July A-Aug. 21_ 

Turkey: 1 

Constantinople. May 13-10. 

Union of South Africa.j Apr. L30. ...I ... 

Cape Provinw.! Apr. 1-Aug. 0_; 

Albany district.| Junei^ll... 

En.st London .; May 22-2H. 

Glen dray district.i May 1-7 .(_ 

Kentanl <]|strict . 1 June 2i>July 2_f ... 

Quuihu district ., May 1-7. \ _ 

ITriulmkulu district_' June20-Jul> 2... L... 

Natal ...; Apr 1 6 

lnti>endhlc di.^trict _; June 5 U 

Orange Free State.j A{>r I-July Z\ 

Tramvaal .- Apr. 1-30 

Johannesburg., July'^-lug 20 

Yugoslavia. Mny i-Jul.v31 


Cases 


I 


i, D4r> 

1 

1 

023 


Deaths 


42 I 


.1- 


5 L, 

I 

10 . 


01 


Remarks 


Ca,ses, 158. 


C55; d(‘'iths, 8. native 
Furoi>cc.ii'’, cases, 2. 
(>uthrcak.s. 

Do. 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


In 


Do 


.i (’ascs. 15, dealn.s, 4. 

! 


YELLOW FEVER 


Ashanti ’ « 

Oburtsl.' 

Dahomey (West Afritsi): 

Porto Novo. 

Gold t'oast . 

Do . 

Ivory Const.•' 

Liberia 

.Monrovia.i 

taegnl .' 

Dakar.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Khembole.i 

M'Bour.' 

Guakam. 

HI. Ijouis.1 

Thlcs. 

Tivaouane.s 

Togotand: ! 

Molatsa.| 


Aug. 6.1 

July I.j 

Apr 1 -M.ny 3 l . 

Aug 4 . 

July 29 . 


May 2i^-JulyH... 
Ma> 27-July 31.. 

July 9. 

Aug K. 

Sept, 17 . 

Aug 1 14. 

May 27-June 10 . 
June 2-Aug. 14... 

Aug 1-14. 

July 10. 

May 27-June 8 .. 


Aug 15-21 .' 


i! 

1 i 

4.5 I 

2 . 
1 1 


1 I., 

2\ 


1 ! In Svrian wonmn. 

20 | 

1 I 


C'ases, 5; deaths, 2. 


Present 


In European. 
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PREVALENCE OP POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The telegraphic reports received from the State health officers for 
the week ended October 8, 1927, show 650 cases of poliomyelitis 
reported by 42 States, as compared with 675 cases reported by 44 
States, for the week ended October 1, 1927. As compared with the 
preceding week, increases were recorded in New Mexico in the West; 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Michigan, and Oklahoma in the central area; and 
in Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Rhode Island in the eastern 
part of the country. Decreases were shown for Oregon, California, 
and Colorado in the West; for Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin in the central part; and for Connecti¬ 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia in the eastern 
section. The reports from States for the week ended October 8 
will be found on page 2515. 

The weekly telegraphic reports received from the State health 
officers for the 14 weeks from July 3 to October 8, 1927, show 5,227 
cases of poliomyelitis, as compared with 1,340 cases for the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1926 and with 3,772 cases for the similar period of 
1925. These current telegraphic reports may be incomplete in some 
instances. A table showing the reported monthly prevalence of 
poliomyelitis, by States, from January 1 to October 1, 1927, was 
printed in the Public Health Reports for October 7, page 2452. 

The Susceptibility to Malaria Parasites and the Relation to the 
Transmission of Malaria of the Species of Anopheles Common in 
Southern United States 

By M. A. Barber, Special Expert, W, H. W. Komp, Associate Sanitary Engineer 
and T. B. Hayne, Technical Assistantf United States Public Health Service. 

Considerable data have accumulated regarding the susceptibility 
to malaria parasites of the Anopheles common in southern United 
States. The object of this paper is to summarize this material, to 
add some observations of our own, and to discuss the relation of these 
species to the transmission of malaria. 

63036“--27- 1 (2487) 
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The species of Anopheles found generally in southern United States 
are A, quadrimciculatuSf A, punctipennis, and A. crucians. A, pseudo^ 
pundipennis^ abundant in partB of Taxes and N«w Mexico, may 1l© 
included in this list. 

Injection Under laboratory Conditions, — A, f%uxdrimac%datn8 was 
proved to be susceptible to malaria parasites by Thayer (1) in 1900, 
He infected mosquitoes with both the tertian and the estivo-autumnal 
types. In 1915 King (2) (3) infected A, punctipennis with tertian 
parasites and in 1916 (4), with estivo-autunmal. In 1916 Mitzmain 
(Mayne) (5) (6) (7) proved the infectivity of A. crucians to both ter¬ 
tian and estivo-autumnal parasites. By the end of 1916 the sus¬ 
ceptibility of these three species of Anopheles to both tertian and 
estivo-autumnal parasites had been well established. In all com¬ 
binations the formation of sporozoites in the salivarj’^ glands had been 
demonstrated. 

In 1910 Darling (8) infected A, pseudopunctipennis with estivo- 
autumnal parasites, and in 1926 we demonstrated that this species is 
also susceptible to tertian. (See Table 1, Lot 12.) No experiments 
have been recorded showing the susceptibility of any of these species 
to quartan parasites, except those of Beyer (9) and his associates, 
whore ported the infectibility of A, maculipennis {A, quadrimaculaius) 
with this type. 

In Table 1 are shown the results of certain laboratory infection 
experiments in which two or more species of Anopheles were fed on 
the same gametocyte carrier. All were “positive experiments, that 
is, at least one mosquito Avas infected in each experiment, so that the 
gametocyte carrier was known to have viable gametocytes. In all of 
the experiments the different species were fed at the same time. In 
our own experiments, Nos. 7, 8, 9,10,11, and 12, and in those of King, 
the mosquitoes Avere fed but once, all vrere fed at the same time, and 
only those known to have taken blood are included in the reckoning. 
There is little indication in Table 1 of a greater infectibility under 
laboratory conditions of any one of the throe species compared. The 
numbers are small in many of the experiments, but the number of 
comparisons is great enough to bring out any striking difference in 
susceptibility should such be present. 

In our experiment No. 10, comparing A. qmdrimacuMm with 
A. crucians y not only were the positive percentages similar, but in each 
species sporozoites were found in oocysts in the gut on the ninth day 
alter the mosquitoes were fed. 
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Tablb l,’^Laborai(iry experimenU in which the infectivity of different species of 

Anopheles is compared 


Batch 

NO. 

Author. 

Refer¬ 

ence 

Type of parasite 
and average 
number garae- 
tocytes per 100 
leucocytes 

Species of 
Arophcles 

Num¬ 

ber 

dis¬ 

sected 

Per 

cent 

past 

Average 
number 
of oocysts 
per gut 
in posi¬ 
tives 






19 

10.5 


1 

Mayne_-_ 

(7) 

T. 0.15... 

Punet_ 

38 

28 9 





Quad .. 

2 

0.0 


2 


. (10) 

(3) 

E A. 

Punet. 

52 

8 

6 

20.9 

50.0 

8;i3 

67.0 

55.5 

3 

King. 

T. 13.0. 

Quad. 

/Punet_ 


3 

3 

100 0 
0.0 





Malefactor 


4 

Darling....... 

; * (8) 

E A 

Alhimanus. 

7 

85.7 

(») 


(Barber. 


Psi^udopunot_ 

5 

33 

40 0 

97 0 
100 0 

7.0 

187.0 

57 

5 

<Kon[ip. 

\ . 

T. 4.7. 

/C/rticisms - 


lllayne___ 

1 


\ Punet---... 

.5 




T. 2.8. 

/Crucians_ 

3 

100 0 

68.7 

6 


1 Mito/I 

o 

100.0 
06.7 

10.0 
13 5 




T 0.8. 

( Vf llaCi ^ ^ . 

/Crucians_ 

£ 

3 

7 



o 

100 0 
50.0 

38.0 

1.4 

8 



T. 2.5. 

\Punct- 1 ----. 

/CriK'ians_ 

£ 

14 



39 

8 

48-7 

25.0 

4.2 

37.0 

1 

.do. 


E. A. 1.3. 

/ Punet. -. 

9 




0.0 
12.5 
100 0 

10 , 

.do. 


T. 14 5 . 

iv^uita —. 

/ Pseud opuncL... 
IQuad. 

8 

1.0 

4 5 




2 


1 Carrier No. 4H987. 


* Many 


In addition to the data quoted, King (in litt.) has supplied us with 
additional information on some of his experiments in comparison 
of the three species. This is shown in Table la below: 


TABLE lA 





Punctiiiennis 

Crucians 

Quadrimaculatus 

Case 

No. 

Date 

fed 

Gametes 







per 100 
leucocytes 

Number 

fed 

I’ositive 

Number 

fed 

Positive 

Number 

fed 

Positive 

TKRTIAN PARASITES 

510 

Nov. 12 


1 

1 



4 

3 







JCSTIVO-AUTUMNAL PARASITES 


Nov. 13 
Nov. 23 

626 

7 

1 



6 

2 

93 

3 

2 

7 

4 

2 

1 

611-7 

611-9 

Nov. 24 
Nov. 27 

136 



1 

1 

2 

0 

30 



4 

4 

1 

0 








In Table 2 we have consolidated the results of the experiments in 
Table 1 and have added to them the results of ^,11 “positive” batches, 
regardless of whether two or more species were compared in an 
experiment. In Group I we have assembled the results of our own 
positive experiments, 34 batches; in Group II, those of Mayne and 
King, whose work was carried out under conditions somewhat com¬ 
parable with our own. 
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TABiiS 2. —Summary of laboratory infection experimenis, indudiny aU poeititm 

batches 

GROUP I. BARBER, KOMP, HAYNB (34 BATCHES) 


Species of AnopJieles 

Type of malaria parasite 

Number 

dissected 

Number 

IKwitlvc 

Percent 

positive 


T. and E. A. combined_ 

222 

BO 

40.1 

PtiTictiponnis_-____ 

.do. 

28 

9 

32.1 

QiiH'lriTTinfMilAtus ___ _ 

.do. 

290 

105 

85.1 

AH spf'filftst - _ ____ 

T. 

352 

136 

3a G 

Do.' 

E. A. 

205 

j 68 

33.2 



Totul. 


657 

204 

30.0 

1 



GROUP 11. MAYNK AND KING (H BATCHES) 


Crucians_____-__ 

T. and E A. c.ombincd_ 

31 

11 

35.5 

Pun(;ti j)cnni.s_' 

.do.... 

119 

37 

31 1 

Qiinririniacilllatii!!! _ _ 

.do-. 

41 

15 

30. 6 

All species ______ 

T . 

80 

29 

30 3 

Do . 

E. A . 

111 

34 

30.6 

Total_>- ___........._ 

1 

191 

03 

3;i 0 







In Table 2 the positive percentages are very similar in both groups 
and in all combinations; there is little indication that any species is 
more susceptible than another under laboratory conditions, in 
neither Table 1 nor Tabic 2 does it appear that a given species of 
Anopheles is more susceptible to one type of malaria parasite than 
to another. 

The results of some of the earlier infection experiments in which the 
proportion positive was recorded are as follows: Beyer (8), quadri’^ 
7naculatus-toriifLn 3 dissected, 1 positive; Woldert (11), qmdrimacu- 
latus-e^tivo autumnal, 7 dissected, 2 positive; Hirschbei‘g (12), 
qvudrimaculatus-estivo autumnal, 48 dissected, 8 positive. 

Mitzmain (Mayne) (5) fed 219 specimens of A. pu7ictipennis on 
'two crescent carriers and obtained no infections, although 74 speci¬ 
mens of A, quddrimacvlatm fed on the same earners gave an infection 
rate of 13.8 per cent, and 3 specimens of A. crucians gave a rate of 
33.3 per cent. The Anopheles were fed on many different days, and 
the author does not indicate the days on which the positives were 
obtained nor how many A, punctipennis were fed on those days. 
These data, therefore, can not properly be included in Table 1. 

Mitzmain (Mayne) (13) proved the infectibility of A. punctipennis 
with P. vivax by transmitting the disease to 14 human beings by means 
of this species. 

Table 3 presents thfe results of dissections of Anopheles caught in 
the wild state. 
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Table 3. —Anopheles injected in nature 


October 14,1927 


Observer 


Mayno*.—. 

Mayne*-,.. 

Meta.. 

King. 

King*. 

Darling. 

Mayne. 

» Stomachs dissected. * Salivary glands dissected. s 0407 per cent. 

♦ In addition to the figures given above, King (in a personal communication) gives the following results 
based on collections made in ‘'special'’ places, including houses in which known cases of malaria occurred 
or in which infected nios{iuitoes had previously iicen found: Two hundred and .seventy-five A quatirtma’ 
cvlatiiv caught In such places were dissected, and of these, 23 contained oocy.sls and one had sjiorozoites 
in the salivary gland.s This gives a gut-infection rate of« 3 per cent. 


Specks of 
Anopheles 

Number 

dis¬ 

sected 

Num¬ 

ber 

posi¬ 

tive 

Per 

cent 

in¬ 

fected,* 

gut 

/Punct__ 


1 


\Quad.. 

742 

2 


j Crucians. 

20 

1 

5.0 

< Punct. 

37 

0 

0.0 

[Quad. 

709 

17 

2.4 

/Crucians. 

379 

2 

1 .. 5 

VQuad. 

423 

4 

0.9 

(Crucians. 

169 

0 

0.0 

■j Punct. 

36 

0 

0.0 

[Quad.- 

5,673 

31 

0.5 

Quad. 

/ »2,36.') 

1 *9,340 

} 

0.6 

(Crucians. 

571 

0 

0.0 

^ Punct. 

77 

0 

0.0 

[Quad. 

1,531 

60 

3.9 

Crucians. 

307 

0 

0.0 


Refer¬ 

ence 


Locality 


Sporo¬ 
zoites in 
salivary 
glands 


(14) 

(10 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


Talladega Springs, Ala.,..| 

Monroe, La. 

Polk County, Fla... 


/Mound, La.; Parchman, 
I Miss. 


Mound, La. 

Georgia. 

Okefenokeo Swamp, Ga... 


14 

0 

0 


2 

no 


It is shown in Table 3 that each of the throe species common in 
southern United States has been found infected under natural 
conditions. Sporozoites have been found in the salivary glands of 
both A. qtuidrimacuUitus and A, crucians in the wild state. In most 
of the observations in which species vroro compared, A, quadrimacu^ 
latus has shown a higher percentage of infection than A. crucians or 
A, punctipemiu. Combining the results of all observers in the 
dissections where the species of Anopheles were distinguished and 
where stomach infections are recorded, we have the following: 

Per cent 
Dissected infected 

A. crucians--- I, 440 0. 02 

A. punctipennis___ 130 0.0 

A, quadrimaculatus- 10, 641 1. 1 

Natural infections have been recorded of A, pseudopunctipennis in 
Argentina by several investigators. (Vide Co veil, G.: critical 

review of the data recorded regarding the transmission of malaria by 
the different species of Anopheles; with notes on distribution, habits, 
and breeding places/^ From Indian Medical Research Memoirs, 
Memoir No. 7, July, 1927, p. 67.) 

HABITS OF ADULT ANOPHELES WITH RELATION TO MAN * 

In Table 4 are shown some observations with reference to daytime 
resting places of certain species of Anopheles. 
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TabxiB 4 .—Resting places of advU Anophdes within and in the vicinity of dwellinga 


Observer 

Rotor- 
1 ence 

Locality 

Mayne. 

(14) 

Talladega Spgs., Ala 

Metz. 

(21) 

Montgomery, Ala... 

Tarter. 

Le Prince.. 
Orimtts.... 

1 

Talladega Spgs., Ala- 

Le Prince.. 

(23) 

North Carolina. 



South Carolina. 

Barber. 

Komp. 

Havne. 

1 . 

Stuttgart, Ark. 

M ayne. 

(20) 

Okefenokee Swamp, 

Ga. 

Kim?. 

BuU_ 

} (M) 

Mound, La. 



From Table 4 it appears that all common species of Anopheles 
seek dwellings and may be found resting inside of them. The ntim- 
ber of A. gnadrimacuhius found in dwellings usually far exceeds that 
of either of the other two species. 

Borden (25) states that among Anopheles collected at Army posts 
in tiio United States, 73.2 per cent of A. quadrimamJatus wore found 
in barracks or dwellings, while the percentages of A. crucians^ A. 
puncHpennis, or A, psemdopunctipennis found in such habitations 
were small. 

The resting place of adult mosquitoes does not give wholly con¬ 
clusive evidence as regards their avidity for human blood. One 
species may be as eager for human blood as another, but may be more 
prone to seek some place outside of dwellings after feeding. Some 
direct observations may be mentioned. A, crucians is a troublesome 
day-time biter along the coast. Mayne (20) reports that those bred 
in the fresh water of Okefenokee Swamp may enter houses in largo 
numbers and attack man. Smith (26) states that at Cape May, N. J., 
A. crucians was a more annoying indoor biter than any other species 
of mosquito, including (7. pipiens. A, punctipennis in large numbers 
has been observed to attack persons sitting on a veranda at night. 
Carter, Lc Prince, and Griffitts (22) report that of 110 Anopheles 
biting persons on a veranda at night, all were A. punctipennis. 

Preference for man or domestic animals .—In 1920 Barber and 
Hayne (27) made some experiments at Stuttgart, Ark., in which two 
large traps, one baited with a man and the other with pigs, were 
compared with respect to their attractiveness^for A. qmdrimaculatus 
and A. crucians. The traps were so constructed that ingress was' 
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ea^y for mosquitoes in search of blood, but the escape of a large pro¬ 
portion of the fed Anopheles was prevented by mosquito netting. 
The aggregate catch of six successive nights in the man-baited trap 
was 615 Anopheles^ of which 277, or 45.1 per cent, were A. quad-- 
rimncvlatus and 338, or 54.9 per cent, were A. crucians. In the pig- 
baited trap the catch for the same nights was 659 Anopheles, of which 
529, or 80.3 per cent, were A. quadrimaculatus and 130, or 19.7 per 
oeixi,A.crucixins. The proportion varied greatly on different nights, 
and the aggregate may not fairly represent the preference of the 
different species for man or p^ blood, but under these conditions 
man proved to be fully as attractive for A. crucians as the pig. 

The method of Uhlenhuth (28), making use of the precipitin test 
for determining the origin of the blood found in the stomachs of 
mosquitoes, has been developed by Bull and King (29) in this country, 
and used by them in the study of the blood preferences of different 
species of Anopheles. Those authors (24) tested serologically over 
7,000 A. quadrimacnlatus collected in the region of Mound, La. Of 
those caught from inside of houses, 30.6 per cent had fed on man, but 
of the general collection, including those caught inside of houses, under 
houses, and in outbuildings, only 4.3 per cent had fed on the blood 
of man. Among 125 A. crucians, 4.8 per cent gave positive test for 
human blood; among 79 A. punctipennis, none gave a positive test. 

Darling (30) used the precipitin test in comparing the origin of 
the blood meal of Anopheles found in Georgia. Among 272 speci¬ 
mens of A. quadrimaculatus ho found 32 per cent with a positive test 
for human blood; among 236 A. crucians he found only 1.2 per cent; 
and among 10 A. punctipennis, none. 

In laboratory feeding experiments all species may bite freely. 
Barber and Hayne (27) found that engorgement with pig blood did 
not modify the subsequent avidity of a lot of A. crucians for human 
blood, nor did it materially affect the susceptibility of that species 
to malaria parasites. 

Comparing the different observations regarding the blood-seeking 
habits of the three species of Anopheles, it appears that all of them 
may at times bo avid for the blood of man. A. quadrimaculatus 
appears to be the more domestic of the different species and is often 
found in dwellings. The avidity for human blood and the blood 
preference of different species seems to vary a good deal with time 
and locality. Certainly the evidence thus far adduced would not 
exclude any species as a possible vector of malaria. 

Epidemiological data .—There are but few localities in this country 
where only one species of Anopheles is found, so that most of the 
positive evidence regarding the relationship of a species to malaria 
has to be based on observations where one or another species greatly 
predominates. ‘ 
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Metz (16) reports e idf^ history index of malaria near Moalgoitt-* 
oiy, Ala., where A. cmciane predominated almost to the exdlusioii of 
any other species. He states that there are similar cruciaas^^malaria 
localities in Florida. Frank (31) reports a parasite index of 8.4 per 
cent among 3,959 persons in Harrison County, Miss., for the period 
1918-19. According to a survey made by one of us (Komp), A. 
crucians was abundant at the time and practically the only species 
present. Mayne (20) has made a study of a region in the Okefenokee 
Swamp in Georgia, where neither histories nor blood examinations 
gave any evidence of indigenous malaria, although A. crucianSy the 
only Anopheles species present, was very abundant, and was known 
to enter houses and bite man freely. 

Carter (32) quotes observations made in different parts of Georgia 
and South Carolina where little or no malaria has ever been reported 
in spite of the presence of numerous A. punctipennis. Doctor Carter 
was inclined to believe that A. punctipennis is not an important 
vector of malaria in southern United States, although he states 
that A. punctipennis unquestionably does convey some malaria. 

Fisher (33) states that abundant malaria was found at Chester, 
S, C., where A. punctipennis was the only species found. The 
author believes the evidence rather conclusive'^ that A. punctipennis 
was responsible for the malaria there. 

Lenert (34) also states that A. punctipennis is the malaria carrier 
of the foothills of the Sierra Nevada in California. 

Herms (35) states that A. punctipennis is an efficient carrier of 
malaria in the northern counties of California where malaria is 
prevalent. In the Sierra counties, which, in 1916-17, showed a 
malaria death rate of 9.1 per 100,000, the proportion of anopholine 
species was as follows: A, punctipennisy 66.9 per cent; A quwdri- 
macvlatus, 15.8 per cent. 

All observers agree as to the relationship of A. qmidriTnxicyjUiim 
and malaria prevalence. In the Mississippi Delia region A. guadri^ 
rmculatvs greatly predominates over all other species. A. crucians 
and A. punctipennis arc present, but generally are rare during the 
warmer months of the year. In that region malaria is prevalent, 
Bass (36) has reported high rates of malaria in Bolivar County, 
Miss. King (24) states that the malaria rate for the general popula* 
tion in Madison County, La,, for 1922 was 43.2 per cent, and that A. 
qmdrimaculatus is the principal malaria carrier there. We have 
repeatedly found high rates in certain localities in Leflore Coxmty, 
Miss. 

Darling (30) reports that in parts of the !3tate of Georgia there 
is a direct correlation of the incidence of A. juadrimoctijla^ and 
malaria prevalence, while in regions where A. punctipennis and A, 
crucians are almost exclusively found, malaria is infrequent W 
entirely absent. 
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Reemtif, Smfliie (37) described a malaria epidemic at Gantt, 
AIa«, where a dam, built for a hydroelectric plant, caused the overflow 
of a woodland IPegion and gi^atly increased the production of A. 
gmuinm(ietelatus. The malaria epidemic so coincided with the 
increase and distribution of A. guadrimaculaifm in time and locality 
as to leave no doubt as to the relationship of the two. Malaria in 
relatively low degree had been present in the region prior to the 
overflow—a few cases had occurred among the workmen engaged in 
building the dam two years before the epidemic. A. crucians and A. 
punctipennis were present in tlie region but did not increase with A. 
quadrimaculatus at the time of the formation of the new lake. 
Whether the earlier malaria was due in part to species other than A. 
quadrimaculatus was not definitely showui, but the author concludes 
that this was the only species concerned in the epidemic. 

Harms (35) states that in the coastal and inland coastal counties 
of California where pseudopunctipennis is the predominant species, 
it is a very weak carrier of malaria or is not a carrier at all. 

Lenert (34) (reference already quoted) states that A, pseudopuncti’- 
pennU is not a dangerous carrier of malaria. 

Darling (8) concludes that A, psendopanctipenvis was only slightly, 
if at all, concerned in the transmission of malaria in Panama. 

Muehlens (3S) states thnt^. pmudopunctipennis is the chief malaria 
carrier in Argentina. 

During a recent survey along* the Rio Grande River in Texas and 
New Mexico wc found a high rate of malaria prevailing in certain 
localities where A, pseudopunctipennis was the predominant speeies, 
but A. quadrimaculatus was also present in effective iiumbci*s. 

Seasonal incidence of anopheline species. — A. quaxlrimaculatm is 
found the year round in many States, both in the larval and the 
adult stage, but is primarily a warm-weather breeder, and becomes 
most abundant in the period l>etween May and September, inclusive. 

King (18) has found sporozoites in the glands of this species caught 
in the wild state in June. It may then l)egin transmitting malaria 
relatively eariy in the season. 

A. punctipennis tends to diminish in numbers as warm weather 
advances, but in some localities we have found it to persist in con¬ 
siderable numbers throughout the summer. 

A. crucians is, in our experience, the most adaptable of the three 
species to variations in temperature. It is often the most plentiful 
winter species, and, in some localities, often persists in large numbers 
throughout the summer. Generally throughout the Southern States 
A. qmdrimaculatus is the dominating species during the summer and 
early autumn. 

Discussion,—The different sorts of evidence which ihay go to 
^^ittcrimiixate” a species of AndpMes are of varying values. Ger- 
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tainly the fact that a species may be infected under laboratory 
conditions does not prove that it is of sanitary importance. Prob¬ 
ably any species of Anopheles could be infected if’^ne made trials 
enough with good gametocyte carriers. We get some evidence of 
comparative value when different species are exposed to the* same 
carrier at the same time, but, as shown in Table 1, we may get widely 
variable results when conditions are supposed to be comparable. 
The variables are so numerous that only longer series could give 
much weight in comparison. 

The formation of sporozoites under laboratory conditions adds to 
the evidence of the susceptibilit 3 '^ of a species. In our laboratory 
experiments the great majority of the oocysts observed in mosquitoes 
which had survived 12 days or more had degenerated without the 
formation of sporozoites in the salivary glands. But we obtained 
no evidence that such degeneracy was a mark of the resistance of an 
anophcline species or that it occurred more often in one species than 
in another. It is possible that we have in the degeneration of oocysts 
a key to some little-understood phases of the transmission of malaria, 
but only a long and carefully controlled series of experiments could 
prove anything definite. 

It is usually considered that infection in nature offers better proof 
of the r61e of a species in the transmission of malaria than its infec¬ 
tion in the laboratory’. But it is doubtful whether the occasional 
discovery of an individual with oocysts adds much to the positive 
laboratoiy evidence when we deal with species even occasionally 
attacking man. One would expect to find an infected specimen if 
the search were sufficiently prolonged in a locality where malaria is 
abimdant. The comparison of the rate of infection with oocysts in 
different species among collections taken at the same time and place 
offers evidence of much greater value, since it not only proves that 
a species is susceptible, but gives some measure of the numbers 
taking the blood of infected persons. The sporozoite rate among 
specimens caught in the wild state gives, in addition, a measure of 
the longevity of the mosquito, and offers the best evidence of all; 
but the infection rate is often so small that only large series give 
sufficient basis for comparison of species with species. 

Any evidence regarding the avidity of a species for human blood 
is of value in judging of its relation to the transmission of malaria. 
Judging from our information the house-seeldng habits and animal 
blood preference of Anopheles mosquitoes are rather variable factors. 
So far as our present problem is concerned, all of our three more 
common species have, on occasion, proved to be voracious biters of 
man, and none of them can be exculpated because of showing too 
little preference for human blood. ' 

The value of positive epidemiological evidence is great. Where 
the transmission of malaria occurs in the presence of a single species 
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of AnofhdeB the relationship is, of course, quite clear. But the 
absence of malaria, even in a population unscreened and exposed to 
the bites of mosquitoes, does not exculpate a species of AnopUdeB 
prevalent there. We have found very low malaria rates in the 
rice country of Louisiana, where both A. quadrimaculatUB and 
A. cruciuns are abundant throughout the summer, and in a region 
in southern Alabama where both these species occurred in effective 
numbers. Both in this country and in Europe it is possible to find 
regions nearly or quite exempt from malaria in populations little 
protected from the bites of species known to be suitable vectors of 
malaria. So many factors other than the more presence of a malaria¬ 
carrying species of Anopheles are concerned with malaria prevalence 
that the absence of the disease does not exculpate any particular 
kind of mosquito. 

RELATION OF DIFFERENT SPECIES OF ANOPHELES TO MALARIA CONTROL 

MEASURES 

In the light of the evidence thus far advanced (in relation to the 
infectivity of the different species of Anopheles) it is unquestioned 
that A. quadrimaculatus is an important vector of malaria in southern 
United States. With regard to A. pundipennls and A. crucians the 
evidence is less decisive. It probably may be laid down as a general 
principle that a species of Anopheles readily infected in the laboratorj', 
found in nature with sporozoites in the salivary glands, avid for the 
blood of man, and occurring in considerable nurnbei’s during the 
warmer portions of the year, should be considered an effective 
carrier of malaria in the absencje of any but the most conclusive 
negative epidemiological evidence. A, crucians^ in some parts of 
this country, fulfills all tests of numbers, avidity for human blood, 
and susceptibility, and could hardly be acquitted on the epidemio¬ 
logical evidence thus far presented. Neither this species nor A. 
punctipennis can be wholly ignored when they occur in considerable 
numbers during the summer, as they both do in certain localities in 
this country. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that a specie.s apparently 
harmless in one region may be an important carrier in another. 
A. hijvjrcaiuSj in Holland a wild species never entering houses, may, 
in Jerusalem, where breeding conditions are radically different, 
become urban and domestic and the chief canier of malaria (39). 
A. hyreanus is little feared in the Philippine Islands or the Federated 
Malay States, but the type or a variety becomes a serious menace 
in the rice fields of Java (40). 

H. F. Carter (30) states that A. mOfCvlafus, a recognized niaLaria 
carrier in the Malay States aqd a^ociated with an increased preFa- 
lence of malaria in the lower eleyatipns of the hill country of Ceylon, 
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is prevalent in regions of higher altitude in Ceylon, where the spleen 
rate is less than 5 per cent, although in such altitudes (1,700-2,000 
feet) the temperature is not low enough to decrease the susceptibility 
of the anopheline host. 

How far the relationship of a species to the transmission of malaria 
may bo affected by local differences within the same country has not 
been fully studied. Certainly reports of differences with respect to 
the transmission of malaria among anopheline species have often 
been founded on insufficient evidence. 

However important A. crucians or A, punctipennu may be under 
special conditions, A. quadrimacvlatus is certainly the most effective 
carrier of malaria in southern United States and should be the first 
species considered in any malaria control measures, an opinion which 
seems to have been long and generally recognized among malaria 
workers in this ooimtry. In 1919, Griffitts (42), speaking of the 
species of American Anopheles mentions A, quadrimacvlatus as 
‘Hhe one that is now generally regarded as the most important 
vector of malaria in the greater portion of our malarious districts.^' 

Komp (43) speaks of this species as ^‘the most effective carrier 
of malaria in this country. 

Le Prince (44) states that there seems to be no doubt that A, 
quadrimaculaius is responsible for nearly all of the malaria in Southern 
States, and that for all practical purposes in malaria control, drainage 
is sufficient which considers only the potential breeding areas of 
A. quadrimaculaius. 

Darling (19), judging from the infectivity rate of Anopheles caught 
in nature, from preferential feeding habits, the correlation between 
malaria prevalence and the seasonal density, and the epidemiological 
evidence, concludes that A. quadrimacvlatus is the sole carrier of 
sanitary importance in certain regions of Georgia. 

Smillie (37), on the basis of work conducted in Alabama by him 
and his coworkers, is of the opinion that for all practical purposes the 
control of A. crucians and A. punctipennis may be neglected, and that 
malaria control operations in southern United States may be gener¬ 
ally simplified by confining operations to ponds, essentially breeding 
places of A. quadrimacvlatus. 

The value of differentiating between anopheline species in malaria 
control measures must depend on locality. With places where mal¬ 
aria is absent or appears in negligible quantity we are not concerned, 
whatever species is present. Where one species so far dominates 
that the others are negligible, as in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta region, 
the dominant species alone need be considered, whatever the breeding 
place. It is only in localities in which two or more species occur in 
effective numbers that we need consider species differences in malaria 
control measures. f 
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Where larvicidal measures are employed in such localities it is 
important to know to what extent the different species are localized 
in certain breeding places during the warm season of the year. It 
has been our experience, based on observations in Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, that A, quadrimacvlatus is rather adaptive 
in the matter of breeding places. Earlier generalizations as to 
selective breeding places did not hold with wider experience. The 
term ^‘pond” in our experience does not properly describe the im¬ 
portant breeding places of A. quadrimacuUitus as they are found 
generally in southern United States. We have found abundant 
production of A. quadrimaculatus not only in ponds and lakes, but 
in various stagnant and semistagnant waters, such as irrigated rice 
fields, ditches, borrow pits, sluggish streams, swamps in great variety, 
and pools of various sorts, including those formed in the bods of 
drying streams and in depressions filled by summer rains or by springs. 

In certain localities A. qnadrimacvlatm may be so far restricted to ' 
certain breeding places that preliminary surveys could be dispensed 
with before beginning malaria control work. In regions with which 
wo are familiar, however, we have found so much variability of 
locality and season in the breeding of this species that preliminary 
surveys and continual inspections throughout the season would be 
necessary. A specific observation may bo mentioned. In a region 
in southern Georgia we found the chief midsummer breeding place 
of A. quadrimaculatus in a flowing stream fed by the effluent water 
of a septic tank. This stream flowed far into the country and seemed 
to bo the preferred place of A. quadrimaculatus, although pond water 
was abundant in the vicinity. In this instance, as in many others 
wo have noted, the character of the water seemed to be a more 
important consideration than the size or contour of the body in which 
it is contained. 

For the present, each locality must be a problem in itself. As our 
knowledge of the character of different localities grows, we may 
come to depend more on the generalization and less on the dipper. 

Several other species of Anopheles are either rare in southern United 
States, or whore they occur in large numbers, appear occasionally or 
pnly locally. Among these species, A. atropos, A. walTceri, and A. 
harheri have never been proved to be susceptible to malaria parasites. 
A. albimanus, which has been reported from southern Texas, was 
long ago proved by Darling (8) to be the chief malaria vector in 
Panama. 

SUMMARY 

The .three species of Anopheles common in southern United States, 
A* qv^rimacvlatuSf Ai .punciipennis and A. crucians, are all easily 
infected with malaria parasites in the laboratory. All have been 
found infected in nature, A. quadrimaculatus and A. cruemns with 
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sporozoites in the salivary glands. A. punctipeuTm has been proved 
capable of transmitting malaria to man imder laboratory conditions. 
A.qmdnmacvtlatuays the summer species of widest distribution. It 
is the one most commonly found in dewUings and has been found 
infected in nature in higher proportion than the other species. Epi> 
demiological evidence goes to show that it is the most important 
carrier of malaria in southern United States. In any antimosquito 
malaria control work this species should receive first attention, but 
we do not believe that the evidence thus far adduced can exculpate 
either A. punctipennis or A. crucians as possible carriers of malaria. 
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PREDICTING EPIDEMICS OF PLAGUE IN THE PUNJAB 

A PRELIMINARY NOTE BY LIEUT. COL. W. H. C. FORSTER. I. M. S.. DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH OF THE PUNJAB. PRESENTED AT THE APRIL. 1927, MEETING OP THE COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE INTERN// 'ONAL OFFICE OP PUBLIC HYGIENE BY LIEUT. COL. J. D. 
GRAHAM. I. M. S., COMMISbi vNER OF PUBLIC HEALTH TO THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 
DELEGATE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

The curve of gross mortality in the Punjab for the last 26 years 
presents a series of extreme oscillations, caused by the outbreaks in 
epidemic form of certain diseases the most important of which is 
plague, which caused approximately 3,600,000 deaths in the period 
1901-1924. 

An idea of the devastations produced by this disease can be formed 
by considering that during the period 1901-1911 the population of 
the Province was reduced 0.18 per 100 in the British territory and 
0.48 per 100 in the States under nat ve rule. 

During the period 1919-1922 the disease was latent, but the 
hopes engendered were dissipated in 1924 by a severe epidemic, 
followed by another in 1926. The number of deaths attributed to 
these two epidemics is 360,000. These experiences have demon¬ 
strated that a new study should be undertaken regarding the prob¬ 
lem of plague from the point of view of prophylaxis. In this memo¬ 
randum there is considered the relationship between some of the 
results following the researches upon the subject n the Punjab. 

We have prepared a monthly mortality curve for the Punjab for 
the period 1901-1924. By the expression ^^monthly mortality^’ 
we mean the total number of deaths actually known to be from 
plague for each of the 12 months during the entire period considered. 
For particular reasons wo have adopted this plan of laying out a 
curve. But the curve given is not a graphic representation; we 
give the figures themselves in Table 1: 


»Translation from the Bulletin Menf-url, June, 1027. 
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Tabls 1,—-Ar<m<Wy moftolity from plague in the Punjab during the period 

1901'-1924 


January. 

. 5,290 

September--- 

226 

February_ 

. 9,029 

October___ 

751 

March.... 

. 23,034 

November... 

1, 826 

April. 

.41,566 

December.—. 

3, 234 

May. 

.. 32,077 

- 


June... 

.. 5,909 

Average monthly mor¬ 


July.. 

. 728 

tality.-. 

10, 315 

August. 

. 122 




From the month of August, the lowest point, the curve rises slowly 
but regularly each month until February; from this point it rises 
rapidly to its maximum in April, then declines slowly in May; the 
decline is then as rapid as had been the increase. The curve goes 
above the average monthly mortality only during three months of 
the year—^March, April, and May—but during these months it is 
much above the average. 

This curve reveals a serious difficulty in the practice of prophy¬ 
laxis in the disease. When the epidemic is at its peak, there is little 
recourse to anything besides vaccination to reduce the mortality. 
Vaccination being voluntary, there is no demand for it except when 
there is an epidemic, and then the demand is proportionate to the 
gravity of the epidemic. The table below compares the monthly 
data relative to vaccinations for 1925 (year in which there was a 
moderate epidemic) with the corresponding figures for 1926 (year 
of severe epidemic). The figures in parentheses represent the 
monthly mortality. 


Table 2. —Comparison of monthly vaccinations with monthly mortality {mortality 

figures in parentheses) 


Year 

January 

February 

March 

April 

19J5 _ _ - _ _ 

43,729 
(4.465) 
33,558 
(2,660) 

51,480 
(5,093) ! 
61,943 
(7,286) ' 

70,281 

(10,040) 

99,117 

(19,678) 

60,061 

(11,886) 

222,999 

(34,739) 

1926 . 1 .-. 



As the mortality for April varies between 195,000 (1907) and 651 
(1921), it is evident that the demand for antiplague vaccine fluctuates 
considerably. But antiplague vaccine as furnished by the Haffkine 
Institute requires four or five months for preparation and maturation, 
for the reaction caused by the inoculation of immature vaccine is 
severe enough to make it preferable not to use it at that stage. 

Antiplague vaccine should be ordered at least four months in 
advance, or that needed during the epidemic period—March, April, 
and May—should be estimated in November of the preceding year. 
An estimate too low would be distressing, and one too high would be 
68036^—27- 2 
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fmancially burdensome, for the raccine costs 12,500 rupees per 
100,000 doses. From this point of view alone the prediction of 
epidemics of plague is of considerable practicable importance, md 
it is this problem especially which prompted the study. The prin¬ 
cipal purpose was to find a critical point" on the autumnal part of 
the curve, a point by which one could predict the height of the curve 
during the epidemic period of the following year with a reasonable 
accuracy. Up to the present time the following relationships have 
been detected: 

1. If, in any year, the seasonal curve corresponds exactly to the 
monthly curve for the period 1901-1924, it would appear that there 
is no critical point from which to make a prediction of the height of 
the curve during the epidemic of the following year. 

2. If, in any year, the seasonal curve deviates from the monthly 
curve in showing a December mortality below that for November, 
it follows that the height of the curve in the epidemic period of the 
following year can be predicted with very great accuracy. 

This second conclusion is of great importance, but before consider¬ 
ing it further it is best to adopt certain arbitrary definitions. If we 
term "index" the maximum reported’ monthly mortality during the 
epidemic period of the following year, we may say: 

If the index is 3,000 or less, the epidemic is negligible. 

If the index is greater than 3,000, but less than 6,000, the epidemic 
is light. 

If the index exceeds 6,000, but is less than 12,000, the epidemic is 
moderate. 

The phenomenon under consideration has occured six times during 
the period 1901-1926, and the data are given in the following table: 


Table 3. —November and December mortality and maximum monthly mortality 

in the following spring 


Year 

November 

mortality 

Dcfomber 

mortality 

“ Index 
following 
year 

Type of epi¬ 
demic &»• 
lowing year 

1907.-•. 

1,245 

334 

m 

172 

44 

m 

1,103 

299 

109 

118 

37 

713 

. 

10,459 

0,994 

994 

1,498 

001 

(?) 

Moderate 

Do. 

Negligibla. 

Do. 

Do. 

(?) 

1912. 

1916... 

IMO _ .. . 

1920 

195M -.. 



It seems that there is a certain qualitative relation between the 
height of the curve during the period November-December and the 
index of the following year. If the critical portion of the curve is 
hi^, the index tends to touch, approximately, the limit of 12,000; 
if it is low, the index falls below the limit of 3,000; but no exact 
figures can be given the terms “high" and “low." 
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The most intoresting point for tbe moment would be to predict 
that which will occur after 1926. What will 1927 bring us? In the 
first days of January, after the mortality for December was known, 
a “moderate epidemic” was predicted for 1927. At the present 
writing there are no indications that the prediction will not bo true; 
unless we are destined for new experiences with regard to plague, the 
epidemic period is now too far advanced to upset the prediction. 

The examples cited of the phenomenon are not numerous; one 
might say that they are too few to justify the drawing of any definite 
conclusions, but it must be recalled that we are not concerned here 
with the numerical expression of a problem of the biological order. 
What is aimed to establish is that if, instead of increasing monthly 
m a regular manner from August to April, the disease undergoes a re¬ 
gression in December, as is shown by the decline in the seasonal curve 
for that month, it follows that the regression reflects a very important 
evolution in the cycle rat-flea-plague. There is ample reason to 
believe that this proposition is correct, and, in that case, the number 
of examples is not of great importance. 

Aside from the pneumonic form of plague, which plays no impor¬ 
tant part in the statistics of the Punjab, the mortality from plague is 
the expression of the number of infected fleas which attack man. 
The number of fleas depends on the number of rats and also on the 
cycle of reproduction of fleas. These two cycles are under the influ¬ 
ence of different conditions, in a manner that it is possible that one is 
affected independently of the other. Experience indicates that the 
cycle of the fleas is the most subject to interruption, and it is that 
which plays the most important r61e in regard to the fluctuations in 
the mortality from plague. Up to the present, there have not been 
made,in the Punjab, direct observations on that subject, and difficulty 
is encoimtered in bridging that hiatus. That which follows, then, 
is only a theory, but that theory merits consideration. The observa¬ 
tions which we present actually tend to indicate that the average 
number of fleas per rat increases slowly, but regularly, up to the 
spring season, when rats reproduce in great number, and when the 
reproduction of fleas seems equally to receive a great impetus. The 
number of fleas per rat, which is the lowest in August, increases 
gradually up to January; then the rise is sharp. The reproduction 
of the fleas is the only factor in this biological cycle, the progress of 
which is the same as that of plague mortality; it should logically be 
considered as the cause of the seasonal mortality fluctuations. 
Whether that conclusion is correct or not, it furnishes a plausible 
explanation of the phenomenon under consideration. 

Beginning with ^ptember, the plague mortality, of no importance 
in that month, will be the total of the figures for the preceding month 
and for the first part of the month in question. Then, the mortality 
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for December will be the sum of the figures for November siid for 
the first part of December. If in November the reproductioii of 
fleas undergoes a great check, that fact ought to be reflected in the 
December mortality; and if that check continues in December, the 
result ought to manifest itself in the January mortality, which should, 
according to the theory, be less than that in December. 

Humidity is a factor of primary importance in the cycle of flea 
reproduction, and, consequently, in what concerns the arid plains 
of the Punjab, it seems reasonable to suppose that a month of Novem¬ 
ber without rain will cause a dimimition in the January mortality. 
That is what occurred in 1926-27. All the plague regions were 
without rain during November, December, and the first part of 
January, and, for the first time in the history of plague in the Pimjab, 
the seasonal curve showed a decline not only in December but also 
in January. 

An interesting point, and one which seems to emphasize the critical 
importance of November rains, is that, although the seasonal mor¬ 
tality curve may decline in October, that fact is not an indication of 
a low index for the following year. The following table gives the 
comparative monthly mortality figures for corresponding periods of 
1925-26, and of 1926-27, the figures for 1925-26 furnishing the proof 
of the above statement. 


Table 4. —Comparative monthly mortality figures for and 191^6-27 


Y^ar 1 







Index of 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

following 

year 

. 

196 

158 

47 

295 

1,050 

2,060 

3A000 

l«2fr-27. 

il7 

119 1 

413 

795 

713 

404 

(?) 


In 1925 the rains stopped abruptly in the middle of August, and 
there was no more rain until November, when the fall was excessive. 
In conformance to the reappearance of these rains, it will be noted 
that the seasonal curve dropped in September and October; the rains 
of November, however, brought a sharp rise that developed into a 
severe epidemic in the following spring. 

The rains were normal in 1926, the monsoons ending toward the 
close of September. Then, with the exception of a rain of little 
importance in October, the plague regions were without rain mtil the 
end of January. The effect of that condition has already been 
indicated. 

The correlation of the meteorological data with the cycle ral^flea- 
plague being a little difficult to determine, we shall summarize it up 
to the point where it should be subjected to mathematical analysis. 
For the time being the theory that we offer may be summed up as 
follows: 
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1. The seasonal curve of plague mortality in the Punjab for the 
period 1901-1924 shows a progressive and uninterrupted high monthly 
increase from August to the following April. 

2. The number of fleas per rat shows, according to the data on 
hand, a similar curve. 

3. The mortality from plague, other than pneumonic, being the 
expression of the number of infected fleas wliich have bitten human 
beings, it is logical to assume that the reproduction of fleas has an 
important influence upon the seasonal mortality curve. 

4. As a corollary to (3), a check in the cycle of reproduction of 
fleas should bo reflected in a corresponding decrease in the seasonal 
mortality curve. 

5. Humidity being a factor of vital importance in the cycle of flea 
reproduction, it is reasonable to assume that, in the arid plains of the 
Punjab, that cycle is affected by the rains. Long dry periods during 
the fall and winter should retard flea reproduction and produce a 
corresponding drop in the seasonal mortality curve. 

6. Analysis of statistical data for 26 years shows that a drop in the 
seasonal curve for December indicates no epidemic the following 
spring. In all the years observed, the outbreak following has been 
moderate or negligible, according to whether or nor the seasonal 
mortality was more or less high in November. That fact seems to 
furnish a basis for predicting the character of the spring epidemic. 

7. A supplementary analysis demonstrates that a decline in the 
fall-winter part of the curve, w'hatcver it may be in the other months, 
is not necessarily an indication that there will be no epidemic the 
following spring. 

8. The available data seem to suggest that a decline in the fall- 
winter part of the seasonal curve is the result of dry weather, and 
that November rains are of great importance in determining the 
character of the spring outbreak. 

Editohial note. —The prediction for 1927, based on the authors’ 
hypothetical “critical” mortality for December, 1926, seems to have 
been fulfilled. According to the plague mortality figures for the 
Punjab published in the Epidemiological Report, issued by the 
health section of the League of Nations, the “index” for 1927 was 
2,012, being the maximum monthly plague mortality—that reported 
for the month of April. The epidemic was, therefore, “negligible,” 
according to the definition given by the authors. Fewer cases of 
plt^e have been reported throughout all India, however, during the 
first half of 1927 than during the corresponding period of any previous 
year. During the three weeks ended June 18, 1927, only 600 cases 
were reported, as compared with 7,594 during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 
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llie montblj {dapie moitaittj in Pimjftb for 1927, as given by 
^ Epidemioiogicd^ Report, is «s fdiowB: 

Doathi BtDSths 

January .. 404 To May ^ --- 1, 233 

February_ 589 May 29~June IS- — 178 

March__ 1,645 June 19-July 16__ 20 

April...2,012 

If extensive rat and flea surveys could be made in the Pubjab 
and the data correlated with meteorological data and plague mor¬ 
tality, the results would not only add information of great value to 
the epidemiology of plague generally but would also decisively 
support or invalidate the assumed critical December “index” for the 
Punjab, which seems to be supported by the data set forth above. 

At the meeting of the First Pan American Conference of Directors 
of Health, held in Washington, D. C., September 27-29, 1926, a 
committee was appointed to formulate a prc^ram for the investiga¬ 
tion of plague. This committee recommended that the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Sanitary Bureau request each of the signatory powers to begin 
in one or more places, preferably ports, a survey of rats and rat fleas. 
Some of this work has already been begun wid reports are being 
received, particularly from Ecuador. In the United States, rat-flea 
surveys are now being conducted in New York, Savannah, Ga., and 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., as well as in San Juan, P. R. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Compensation granted under workmen’s compensation act for death 
from typhoid fever. —{California First District Court of Appeal, 
Division 1; Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York v. Industrial 
Accidmt Commission of California et al., 258 P. 698; decided July 
20, 1927.) An employee was sent by his employers from San Fran¬ 
cisco to Valparaiso, Chile, to represent them at a conference, and 
was also instiueted to visit various concerns in South America with 
whom his employers were interested in a business way. Pursuant 
to instructions the employee went to Valparaiso, stopping at several 
places en route, and, upon completing his duties there, visited several 
odier places. Upon arrival at a certain place in Peru he was taken 
to a hospital where he later died from typhoid fever. It was shown 
that one of the employers at least was familiar with health condi¬ 
tions in Chile and Peru, and that through him the employee was 
warned of the danger of contracting the disease and advised as to 
the precautions to be taken to avoid it. The State industrial accident 
conunis.skm awarded compensation to the widow, holding that the 


1 The periods for which the figures are given coninclde approximately with the months. 
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employee sustamed an injury^ arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, which was the proximate cause of his death* On 
appeal it was contended by the insurance carrier that the disease 
contracted by the deceased was due to a risk of the commonalty, 
and that, at the time the disease was contracted, the deceased was 
not performing a service for his employers. The district court of 
appeal in affirming the award said: 

♦ * * It further appears that the disease, wliile not epidemic in the places 
visited, was prevalent there and, owing to sanitary conditions, a constant source 
of danger. It is clear from the testimony that the employers w^ere aware of the 
danger and that the employee, during the period which elapsed between the 
arrival at Valparaiso and the date he reached Arequipa, was engaged in per¬ 
forming the duties of his employment, and the evidence reasonably supports 
the conclusion that the disease was contracted during that period. 

* * Jk 

In the instant case ♦ ♦ ♦ it appears that the employers were aware of 

the prevalence of the disease contracted by the employee in the localities which 
he was directed to visit. Furthermore, the evidence sufficiently shows that the 
inhabitants of these localities, while not immune from the disease, were less 
subject to infection therefrom than foreigners, and we are unable to say that 
the conclusion of the commission that the employee was subjected to an exposure 
in excess of that of the commonalty was not reasonably supported. 

Act authorizing establishment of sewer districts held unconstitu¬ 
tional. —(Missouri Supreme Court; Rose et al. v. Smiley et al., County 
Judges, 296 S. W. 815; decided June 27, 1927.) A 1921 Missouri 
law authorized the establishment of sewer districts ^4n any county 
♦ ♦ ♦ now having or which may hereafter have a population of 

more than 100,000 inhabitants and less than 200,000 inhabitants, 
and which county now or hereafter adjoins a city which now con¬ 
tains or may hereafter contain a population of 500,000 or more." 

The State constitution contained the following provision: 

In all other cases wdiere a general law can be made applicable, no local or 
special law shall be enacted. 

The city of St. Louis was not located in any county and was the 
only city in the State so situated, all other cities being within the 
borders of some county. 

The supreme court held the said act to be unconstitutional, stating 
as follows: 

The act w^as intended to apply to no other county than St. Louis County. 
The words, ‘*or hereafter contain,’^ were thrown in to give the act a general 
appearance, when in facts [sic] its purpose and effect were strictly local. As 
pointed out in the Armstrong case, there are, no doubt, many counties which, 
in point of population and in congested areas, are as much in need of sanitary 
sewers as St. Louis County. A general law could be passed, with a classifica¬ 
tion based upon population, which would apply to many other counties,^and 
therefore the act is contrary to the clause of the constitution mentioned. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 24,1S27 

Summary of information reeewed by tdegrnph from industries insurance companies 
for week ended September t9t7, and corresponding week of (From the 

Weekly Health Index^ September BS, 19B7, issued by the Bureau cf the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Sept. 24,1227 week 1026 

Policies in force. 68,442,942 66,376,826 

Number of death claims_ 11,963 11,028 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9.1 8.8 


Deaths from dU causes in certain Large diies of the United States during the week 
ended September 24, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Index, September 28, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



, h AxamA r«ke per 1,000 popnintion. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 
4£)iatafer67Gitie8. 

< Data tir 63 cities, 

< Deaths fbr week ended Friday, fiept. 23,1927. 

< In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow¬ 
ing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 
14; ilouston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Kno-wille, 15; l«ouisvUle, 17; Memphis, 88; 
KashvUJe, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths pern aU emues in eertnin large ciiiee of Ike linked Btatee during the week 
ended September 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
wUh eorreapmding week of 1926 —Continued 


city 


Week ended Sept. 
24, 1927 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 


Total 

deaths 


corro" 

Death si)onding 
rate week 
1926 


Deaths under 
1 year 


Week 
ended 
Sept. 24, 
1027 



Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

week 

ended 

Sept. 21, 
1027 


Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White. 

Colored. 

Kiaiisas City, Mo... 

KnosvOle. 

White. 

Colored. 

Jjos Aiuceles. 

Louisville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Mei^his. 

White. 

Colored. 

Milwaukee.. 


Minneapolis. 

Nashvilfe*... 


White,._ 

Colored--. 

New Bedford. 

New Haven. 

New Orleaas. 

White. 

Colored. 

New York. 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough... 
Manhattan Borough. 

g ueensBorough.. 
ichmond Bortnigh.. 

Newark. N. J. 

Oakland. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha...._......_ 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia-. 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg.. 

Providence... 

Richmond.... 

White. 

Colored.. 

Rochester.. 

St. Louis. 

Bt. Paul-.... 

Salt Lake City *.. 

San Antonio.. 

San Diego. 

San Franctoco. 

Schenectady. 

Seattle. 

Somerville. 

Spokane..... 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse. 

Tacoma.. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Utioa. 

WashlngtoQ, D. C. 

White. 

Colored. 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Woroeiler-. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 


42 

6.8 

11 0 

0 

5 

45 

15 

6.7 

14 7 

2 

5 

39 

8 


11.3 

2 

8 

45 

7 

(«> 

30.6 

0 

2 

0 

82 

11.2 

11.7 

10 

15 


21 

10.7 


2 



19 


2 



2 

(«) 


0 



221 


25 

15 

72 

65 

10.6 

12.2 

2 

10 

17 

51 


10.7 

2 

9 

19 

14 

1«) 

21.1 

0 

1 

0 

31 

14.7 

14.7 

7 

0 

135 

14 

7.0 

9 5 

1 

2 

26 

54 

16 7 

17.1 

3 

0 


37 


12 3 

1 

7 


17 

(•> 

2:> 7 

2 

2 


66 

6 5 

9 0 

10 

10 

47 

67 

7.9 

10 6 

5 

8 

28 

32 

12.1 

14.8 

2 

3 


2D 


14 4 

1 

s 


13 

(•) 

16 0 

1 

0 


17 

7.4 

11.8 

0 

5 

0 

37 

10.4 

l&Q 

4 

5 

60 

14^ 

17.6 

lai 

21 

17 


04 


9.1 

12 

0 


49, 

(•) 

24.4 

9 

8 


1,117 

9.8 

10.6 

112 

159 

46 

133 

7.5 

7.9 

13 

14 

41 

371 

as 

ao 

39 

53 

40 

476 

13 7 

14.3 

47 

74 

65 

lOO 

6.4 

a7 

12 

12 

61 

37 

13.1 

13.1 

1 

6 

19 

72 

8 1 

9.4 

6 

14 

30 

68 

10.4 

8.2 

4 

2 

17 

32 



1 

2 


41 

O.H 

8.7 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

22 

8 0 

9.5 

4 

0 


396 

10 1 

11.0 

53 

49 

71 

1.12 

10 7 

13.2 

16 

20 

1 68 

66 



2 

4 

1 31 

54 

10.0 


4 

5 

34 

36 

9.8 

1 

11.6 

1 

7 

18 

19 


9.3 

0 

3 

.0 

17 

(') 

17.1 

1 

4 

8S 

50 

9.5 

8.4. 

6 

9 

50 

409 

26.4 

11.7 

41 

25 


45 

9.4 

13.2 

4 

3 

18 

27 

10.4 

12.9 

4 

3 

81 

38 

9.4 

10.4 

8 

10 

_ „ 

47 

21.3 

12.8 

5 

2 

180 

145 

1 13.1 

11.6 

6 

6 

37 

18 

10.1 

9.5 

3 

1 

80 

66 



3 

0 

31 

22 

11.2 

8.0 

2 

2 

72 

22 

10.5 

12.0 

2 


60 

33 

11.7 

12.6 

5 

' 6 

77 

39 

10.3 

9.0 

2 

3 

26 

16 

7.8 

0.8 



0 

62 

10.6 

13.4 



rr 

38 

10.7 

11.7 



• TO 

29 

14.7 

13.7 


2 

68 

102 

0.8 

11.5 


12 

75 

57 


10.3 


8 

34 

45 

(«) 

14.8 



105 

20 





24 

27 

11.2 

9.3 



74 

49 

13.x 

12.7 i 



72 

15 

6.6 

7.6 



45 

24 

7.4 

7.0 


1 * 

70 


* Vmtlm lar week ended Friday, Sept. 23,1927. 

* tn the oltles for which deaths are shown by color, the colored populaHon in 1930 conatituted the 

following percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore. 16; Binnm^iam, 39? IS* 

Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25: Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Loulsvnio, 17; 
Memj^ln 88; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington. D. C., 25. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER i, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from indu^al insurance companies 
for week ended October 1 , 1927^ and corresponding week of 1996, (From the 
Weekly Health Index, October 5, 1997, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Oct. 1, 1927 week 1928 

Policies in force... 68, 608, 967 66, 439, 019 

Number of death claims__ 10, 910 11, 069 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 3 8. 8 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 1, 1997, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1996. (From the Weekly Health Index, October 5, 1997, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Oct. 
1,1927 

Annual 
death 
. ratei^er 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 1, 
1927« 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 1, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Total (67 cities). 

6,129 

10.8 

*11.0 

730 

>840 

<61 

Akron... 

37 



7 

10 

75 

Albany •. 

39 

16.9 

11.0 

6 

8 

125 

Atlanta...... 

68 



5 

13 


White. 

35 



4 

8 


Colored. 

33 

(•) 


1 

5 


Baltimore •. 

209 

13.3 

12.6 

22 

35 

68 

White. 

149 


10.6 

14 

25 

54 

Colored. 

60 

(•) 

24.1 

B 

10 

124 

Birmingham...... 

63 

15.3 

14.3 

9 

14 


White. 

29 


9.8 

6 

4 


Colored.... 

34 

(•) 1 

21.4 

3 

10 


Boston. 

182 

12.0 

11.7 

27 

28 

75 

Bridgeport...- 

26 



3 

4 

56 

Buffalo... 

136 

iio 

13.7 

22 

20 

93 

Cambridge. 

25 

10.5 

6.8 

2 1 

1 

36 

Camden. 

33 

12.9 

10.3 

5 ! 

9 

86 

Canton. 

29 

13.4 

6.6 

3 

2 

71 

Chicago •...,. 

589 

9.9 

10.0 

80 

75 

69 

Cincinnati.-. 

110 

13.9 

12.7 

10 

8 

62 

Cleveland. 

147 

7.8 

9.2 

23 

28 

61 

Columbus. 

68 

12.2 

13.7 

7 

19 

65 

Dallas.-.. 

40 

10.0 

10.5 

4 

16 


White. 

32 


10.1 

3 

15 


Colored... 

8 

(•) 

13.5 

1 

1 


Dayton. 

39 

11,3 

14.1 

5 

7 

82 

Denver.... 

65 

11.7 

14.1 

' 6 

7 


Des Moine®__ 

30 

10.5 

10.0 

1 

1 

17 

Detroit. 

235 

9.2 

10.9 

36 

50 

57 

Duluth. 

24 

10.9 

8.8 

1 

2 

22 

El Paso. 

29 

13.3 

0.1 

6 

2 


Erie......... 

18 



0 

7 

6 

Fall River». 

23 

9.0 

11.0 

1 

6 

18 

Flint. 

33 

12.0 

8.1 

10 

0 

163 

Fort Worth....... 

33 

10.5 

7.2 

4 

4 


White. 

26 


0.7 

4 

4 


Colored.. 

7 

(«) 

11.0 

0 



Grand Rapids. 

26 

8.5 

9.4 

5 

3 

73 

Houston. 

56 



5 

B 


White,. 

30 



4 

6 


Colored.... 

26 

(•) 


1 

3 


Indianapolis. 

White . 

94 

74 

13.1 

11.8 

12.1 

10 

0 

10 

10 

78 

54 

Colored. 

20 

(«) 

9.5 

4 

0 

244 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

> Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area fox births. 

> Data lor 86 cities. 

»Data for 61 cities. 

»Deaths tor week ended Friday, Sept. 30,1927. 

<In the cities in which deaths are shown by color, the 
tollowing .percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; 

Fort Worth, 14; Uouston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas Oil 
Memphis, 38; Nashville, 30; Now Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32 


colored popmation in 1920 constituted the 
Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; IMUet, 16; 
y, Kans., 14; KnoxTf% 16; liOuisviha, 1,7; 
; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Octol)er 14,1027 


Deaths from aU causes in certain large dHes of the United States during the week 
ended October i, infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
correspondisly week of iSW— 


City 


Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

White. 

Colored... 

Kansas (Mty, Mo. 

Knoxville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Los Angeles. 

Louisviile. 

White. 

Colored-. 

Lowell... 

Lynn. 

Memphis__ 

White. 

Colored. 

Milwaukee. 

Minncaiiolis__... 

Nashville».. 

White. 

C<rfored. 

New BMford_ 

New Haven. 

New Ortoans. 

White. 

Colorod..... 

New York. 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough-.. 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough. 

Bidimond Borough.. 

Newflric, N. J. 

Oakland_ 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha. 

Paterson.... 

PhUadclphia,.. 

Pittsburgh.. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providfixtee. 

Hichmond_ 

White. 

Colored. 

Booiiester. 

St. Louis...... 

St. Paul. 

8attLak»0*ty«.. 

San Antonio.. 

San Diego.. 

SanTrancisco-.-.. 

Scheneetady. 

SonaarvlUe.. 

Spokane.. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracose. 

Taooiaa.. 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

W«Wngton, D.C. 

Colored... 

Watertnury. 

Wfimtngfcon, IM. 

Wersoester.. 

Yonkers. 

Yom^town.. 


Week ended Oct. 

1,1927 

Annual 
death 
rote per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortellty 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 1, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

COTTP- 

spondiug 

week 

1926 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 1, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

fiO 

9 7 

9.8 

12 

10 

90 

25 

J1.1 

14.3 

2 

a 

39 

21 


11 9 

2 

4 

45 

4 

(•) 

25 4 

0 

1 

0 

79 

10.8 

1L7 

9 

21 


23 

11 8 


5 



22 



5 



1 

C) 


0 



243 


27 

12 

77 

58 

9.5 

13.7 

8 

9 

68 

38 


18.6 

8 

7 

78 

20 

(•) 

14.4 

0 

2 

0 

19 

9.0 

16.1 

2 

3 

39 

23 

11.4 

6.5 

0 

2 

0 

42 

12.2 

15.8 

2 

g 


24 


11- 4 

1 

0 


18 

(«) 

^ 3 

1 

2 


185 

10.3 

R 6 

19 

21 

89 

56 

6.6 

mo 

8 

0 

17 

42 

15.9 

18. 6 

2 

0 


22 


13.8 

0 

5 


20 

C) 

30 7 

2 

1 


17 

7.4 

7 9 

2 

S 

35 

32 

9.0 

10.9 

4 

2 

56 

152 

18.7 

16 6 

18 

la 

. 

87 


12 4 

9 

7 


65 

(®) 

28.2 

0 

11 


1,147 

10 0 

10.1 

112 

149 

4fl 

137 

7.7 

8.5 

7 

10 

22 

387 

8.9 

9 2 

43 

57 

44 

480 

13.8 

13.5 

52 

61 

61 

in 

7.2 , 

5.6 

8 

9 

34 

32 

11.4 

13.5 

2 

8. 

37 

87 

9.7 

9.4 

13 

0 

64 

65 

12.7 

11.0 

6 

3 

70 

22 




1 


49 

n.7 

13 3 

3 

C 

33 

22 

8t) 

D.3 

0 

7’ 

0 

4a5 

10.4 

11.0 

43 

figi 

67 

145 

11.8 

11.1 

32 

17* 

212 

«7 



4 

5 

42 

58 

K) 8 

n 9 

6 

18 

61 

45 

13.2 

13 2 

5 

O 

66 

22 


11.3 

2 

5 

40 

23 

(•) 

18.0 

3 

8 

114 

62 

lao 

18.0 

3 

8 

S5 

245 

15 2 

11.0 

21 

20 

- _ 

54 

11.3 

8.4 

5 

5 

45 

24 

9.2 

11.4 

6 

4 

91 

38 

9.4 

8.4 

8 

3 


33 

16.0 

15.2 

4 

2 

35 

106 

9.6 

11.6 

7 

4 

44 

12 

6.7 

9.0 

1 

1 

30 

18 

9.2 

8.0 

8 

0 

1108 

26 

12.4 

12.4 

2 

4 : 

;60 

26 

9.2 

7.9 

7 

0 

108 

42 

12.1 

12.7 

0 

3 

77 

21 

10.2 

11.3 

2 

1 

47 

56 

0.8 

14.3 

8 

10 

29 

34 

12.9 

14.0 

6 

4 

104 

144 

13.9 

12.1 

16 

24 

93 

92 


10.4 

11 

12 

93 

5S 

<•) 

17.2 

5 

12 

92 

18 



3 

1 

71 

29 

12.0 

7.8 

2 

3 

50 

49 

18.1 

12.2 

« 

2 

72 

19 

8.3 1 

7.2 

2 

1 

45 

31 

ia5 

10.4 

7 

0 

08 


^ PeRths for week ended. Priday Sept, -30,1^7. 

•In l£e citite in which deaths arc shown by color, tho colored population in 1920 constitute the 
following percentages of the total population: Atiasta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; 15; 

Port Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans, 14; Knoxville, Louisville, 17; 
Memi^is, 88; Nasbvillo, 80; New Orleans, 26; Kichmond. 32; and Washington^ D. 0., 25. 


































































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended October 8» 1927 


DIPHTHERIA CaSeS 

Alabama.120 

Arizona. 4 

Arkansas. 11 

California. 102 

Colorado. 29 

Connecticut. 86 

Delaware.— 1 

Florida. 20 

Idaho...'.. 1 

Illinois.109 

Indiana____.................. W 

Iowa I. 18 

Kansas. 54 

Louisiana. 42 

Maryland». 35 

Massachusetts. 92 

Michigan. 76 

Minnesota. 41 

Mississippi. 64 

Missouri. 61 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska. 16 

New Jersey.127 

New Mexico. 7 

New York.211 

North Carolina.184 

Oklahoma*. 97 

Oregon.1. 8 

Pennsylvania.180 

Bhode Island. 5 

South Carolina. 89 

South Dakota. 7 

Tennessee. 64 

Texas. 65 

Utah*. 6 

Washington. 9 

West Virginia. 20 

Wisconsin. 23 

Wyoming. 1 


t Week ended Friday. 

> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


INFLUENZA CaSOS 

Alabama. 13 

Arkansas. 27 

Califomia. 23 

Colorado. 4 

Connecticut. 2 

Illinois. 12 

Indiana. 7 

Kansas. 4 

Louisiana. 3 

Maine. 1 

Maryland >. 3 

Massachusetts. 5 

Minnesota. 3 

Missouri . 6 

New Jersey. 8 

New York. 6 

Oklahoma *. 41 

Oregon. 8 

South Carolina.243 

South Dakota. 1 

Tenressee. 32 

Texas . 26 

West Virginia. 2 

Wisconsin. 45 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 15 

Arizona. 7 

Arkansas. 6 

Califomia. 44 

Colorado. 2 

Connecticut. 14 

Delaware. 5 

Illinois. 18 

Indiana... 12 

Kansas. 86 

Louisiana. 7 

Maine. 37 

Maryland *. 7 

Massachusetts. 94 

Michigan. 9 


* Week ended Friday. 

^ Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


(2614) 
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Odober 14, 10^7 


irftAlitxs~<x>nt{niied Cases 

MiiroesotfL.:. 2 

Missouri. 4, 

Montana. 4 

Nebraska. 1 

.Now Jersey.. 14 

New Mexico. 47 

New York. 71 

North Carolina.113 

Oklahoma*. 11 

Oregon. 8 

Pennsylvania. 86 

llhode Island. 1 

South Carolina. 52 

South Dakota. 13 

Tennessee.. 41 

Texas. 2 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 38 

West Virginia. 1 

W^isconsin. 84 

W'yoming.. 18 

MKNINGOt'OCCUS MKNINGIT13 

Alabama. 1 

California. 8 

Colorado. 2 

Connecticut. 2 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 3 

Iowa*. 1 

Kansflfl. 2 

Maryland >. 1 

Massachusetts. 1 

Michigan. 1 

Minnesota.. 2 

Missouri--. 1 

Montana.-.- 1 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey. 1 

North Carolina. 1 

Oklahoma*. 1 

Oregon.-. 1 

Khode Island. 1 

Tennessee. 1 

Washington. 4 

Wisconsin.-.—. 7 

POU01IYEUTI8 

Arizona. 5 

Arkansas.-. 1 

California..--- 36 

Colorado. 4 

Connecticut. 13 

Florida. 1 

Idaho. 1 

lUinois. 40 

Indiana.-. 9 

Iowa*. 12 

Kansas. 13 

Maine. 13 

Maryland *. l 

Massachusetts.113 

Michigan. 30 

Minnesota. I2 

Mississippi. 2 


* Week ended Friday. 

> Exclusive oi Oklahoma City and Tutsa. 


pOLiouvELiTis—continued Cases 

Missouri. 18 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 10 

Now Jersey.. 14 

New Mexico.. 13 

New York. 59 

North Carolina. 1 

Ohio. 70 

Oklahoma *. 10 

Oregon.. 18 

Pennsylvania. 29 

Rhode Island. 8 

South Carolina. 2 

South Dakota. 8 

Tennossoe. 3 

Texas. 16 

Utah 1. 4 

Vermont. 4 

Virginia . 1 

Washington . 15 

Wesst Virginia. 17 

Wisconsin. 12 

Wyoming. 1 

8CARU5T KRVEK 

Alabama. 82 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas. 12 

California. 99 

Colorado . 27 

Connecticut. 21 

Delaware... 1 

Florida. 14 

Idaho. 3 

lUmois.146 

Indiana. 83 

Iowa*. 30 

Kansas . 79 

Txiiiisiana. 10 

Maine.. 23 

Maryland *. 37 

Massacbuselts-. 142 

Michigan. . 80 

Minnesota... 86 

Mississippi. 25 

Missouri. 58 

Montana. 13 

Nebraska. 30 

New Jersey .-. 48 

New Mexico.... 2 

New York.... 131 

North Carolina. 147 

Oklahoma >. 30 

Oregon.. 12 

Pennsylvania. 196 

Rhode Island. 13 

South Carolina. 29 

South Dakota. 34 

Tennessee. 46 

Texas.-.- 46 

Utahi. 2 

Vermont.— 4 

Washington. 20 

West Virginia. 77 

Wisconsin. 45 

Wyoming.-. 8 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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SHA 1 .LPOX Cases 

Alabtima.-. 1 

Arkansas. 8 

California. 4 

Florida... 1 

Idaho...--. 6 

Illinois. 10 

Indiana. - 7 

Iowa >. 12 

Kansas. 3 

Louisiana. 3 

Michigan.. 9 

Mississippi. 6 

Missouri. 1 

Montana. 23 

New Yoi‘k. 7 

North Carolina. 10 

Oklahoma a. -. 10 

Oregon. 10 

Rhode Island. 1 

South Carolina. 6 

South Dakota---. 3 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas. 4 

Utah >. 5 

Washington. 12 

West Virginia.. 10 

Wisconsin. 8 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 38 

Arizona.- 8 

Arkansas.- 48 

California. 8 

Colorado. 16 

Connecticut. 3 


* Week ended Friday 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


TYPHOID PSYSAx-contlnudd OaAes 

Delaware. 2 

Florida. 6 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 30 

Indiana. .. 20 

Iowa* . 3 

Kansas. 31 

Louisiana. 26 

Maine... 4 

Maryland *. 27 

Massachusetts. 16 

Michigan. 14 

Minnesota... 7 

Mississippi.-. 10 

Missouri. 21 

Montana. 10 

Nebraska. 1 

New Jersey. 6 

New Mexico... 6 

New York. 48 

North C'arolina. 28 

Oklahoma *. 00 

Oregon. 4 

Pennsylvania. 38 

Rhode Island .. 2 

South Carolina. 40 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 31 

Texas. 48 

Utah». 2 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 5 

West Virginia. 39 

Wisconsin. 10 

Wyoming. 1 


* Week ended Friday. 

» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended October 1, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA CqSCS 

District of Columbia. 16 

North Dakota. 11 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia. 2 

North Dakota. 21 

POLIOMYELITIS 

District of Columbia. 3 

North Dakota. 4 


SCARLET FEVER 


District of Columbia. 10 

North Dakota. 47 

TYPHOID FEVER 

District of Columbia. 3 

North Dakota. 3 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthlj State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reixirts are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin¬ 

gococ¬ 

cus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ 

enza 

Ma- 

larla 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio- 1 
mye¬ 
litis 

1 

Scarlet 

fever 

1 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

July, J9S7 











Delaware__ 

0 

4 


2 

11 


0 

8 

0 

3 

August, 1997 










California. 

16 

387 

21 

8 

239 

4 

313 

243 

20 

03 

Kansas.... 

7 

36 

5 

2 

81 


31 

139 

0 

00 

September, 1997 









Arizona___ 

4 

4 



5 


12 

1 

0 

20 

Nebraska..,. 

0 

14 

1 


4 


20 

60 

0 

18 
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Octot)er 34i 1927 


JMVf im 

Delawftfe: Oisas 

Chicken pox. 2 

Mumps. 5 

Tetanus.. 1 

Whooping cough. 6 

Auguif, mi 

Chicken pox: 

Caltfornia. 207 

Kansas. 24 

Dysentery: 

California (amebic)___.... 3 

California (bacillary). 24 

Kansas. 1 

German measles: 

California. 40 

Kansas. 3 

Hookworm disease: 

California.- 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Californio. 8 

Kansas.-. 1 

Mumps: 

California.137 

Kansas. 10 

Paratyi^oid fever: 

California. 5 

Kabiesin animals: 

Californio. 18 

Rocky Mountum spotted or tick fever: 

Calilomla.- 1 

Scabies: 

Kansas. 1 


IW7—Continued 


Tetanus: Cases 

California. 8 

Trachoma: 

California. 3 

Kansas. 3 

Vincent’s angina: 

Kansas. 1 

Whooping cough: 

California.070 

Kansas.346 

Sppffwter, 1927 

Chicken pox: , 

Alrzona. 4 

Nebraska. 10 

Dysentery: 

Ari zona (amebic). 1 

German measles: 

Nebraska. 2 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Nebraska--. 2 

Mumps 

Anzona. 4 

Nebraska... 14 

P aratyphold fever; 

Anrona. 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Nebraska.-_____ 2 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona.— 0 

Nebraska. M) 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of 
July, 1927, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

&ver 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama.-.. 

15 

71 

228 

83 

36 

66 

460 

414 

206 

Arizona. 

8 

6 

318 

18 

13 

1 

81 

10 

2 

Arkansas. 

52 

8 

124 

74 

9 

11 

161 

in 

137 

California. 

367 

287 

581 

152 

248 

43 

787 

80 

6 ^ 

Colorado. 

67 

63 

152 

19 


19 

123 

26 

^4 

Connecticut. 

157 

77 

131 

59 

86 

0 

211 

9 

113 

Delaware. 

2 

4 

11 

5 

8 

0 

13 

3 

6 

District of Columbia.. 

17 

46 

14 


33 

14 

100 

11 

48 

Florida. 

3 

21 

64 

8 

14 

24 

56 

59 

41 

Georgia. 

8 

44 

102 

34 

37 

85 

87 

390 

118 

Idaho. 

11 

4 

72 

13 

20 

38 

7 

6 

17 

Illinois. 

422 

377 

562 

526 

397 

67 

1,040 

141 

1,224 

Indiana. 

68 

89 

149 

26 

142 

284 

164 

41 

247 

Iowa. 

39 

62 

74 

19 

73 

87 

77 

14 

96 

'K'flnsfuii_ 

46 

35 

205 

50 

102 

41 

160 

59 

403 

Kentucky •.. 










Louisiana. 

1 

52 

164 

7 

IBj 

i3 

U70 

146 

41 

Maine. 

44 

13 

163 

10 


0 

34 

6 

148 

Maryland. 

123 

ISO 

fj6 

34 

87 

0 

284 

04 

278 

Massachusetts. 

423 

264 

1,023 

338 

643 

0 

544 

34 

360 

Michigan. 

380 

251 

398 

187 

435 

94 

489 

50 

675 

M innAsntA 

321 

90 

104 


286 

12 

232 

16 

76 

Mississippi. 

155 

43 

468 

253 

80 

18 

320 

321 

1,122 

Missouri. 

36 

92 

171 

188 

120 

61 

278 

84 

348 

Montana. 

23 

7 

25 

3 

47 

n 

48 

17 

59 

Nebraska. 

30 

20 

107 

70 

53 

45 

9 

11 

62 

Nevada *___ 









** 

New Hampshire. 


11 



20 



1 


New Jersey.. 

404 

304 

82 


268 

0 

427 

45 

593 

New Mexico * _ 










New York. 

1,240 

1,142 

1,383 

842 

766 

28 

1,611 

107 

1,342 

North Carolina. 

58 

62 

1,481 


71 

46 


331 

1,432 

North Dakota. 

17 

9 

31 

3 

83 

13 

9 

1 

15 

Ohio. 

402 

291 

166 

330 

373 

95 

850 

85 

643 

Oklahoma«. 

21 

32 

236 

10 

59 

98 

99 

372 

75 

Oregon. 

i 50 

41 

274 

23 

33 

55 

68 

23 

58 

Pennsylvania. 

1 934 

703 

1,316 

733 

855 

11 

881 

167 

1,033 

Rhode Island. 

1 17 

29 

6 

8 

62 

0 

43 

4 

15 

South Carolina. 

64 

94 

535 


34 

35 

193 

542 

530 

South Dakota. 

14 

18 

41 

15 

68 

34 

9 

2 

52 

Tennessee. 

28 

54 

85 

22 

77 

65 

279 

950 

246 

Texas >. 










Utah s. 






1 



Vermont. 

67 

4 

158 

52 

16 


17 

3 

84 

Virginia. 

118 

76 

363 


73 

27 

*220 

272 

966 

Washington. 

125 

65 

877 

71 

80 

125 

162 

25 

107 

West Virginia. 

45 

50 

214 


128 

116 

102 

89 

• 161 

Wisconsin. 

397 

142 

1,170 

343 

290 

83 

234 

15 

608 

Wyoming. 

9 

2 

40 


27 

16 

1 

1 

34 


* Pulmonary. 

»Reports received weekly, 

* Reports received annually. 

* Report not received at time of going to press. 
t Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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. C!ase Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of July, 1927 


State 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama. 

0.07 

0.33 

1.05 

0.15 

0.17 

0.30 

2.12 

1.91 

0.95 

Arizona. 

.21 

.15 

8.16 

.33 

.33 

.03 

2.08 

.26 

.05 

Arkansas. 

.32 

.05 

.76 

.46 

.06 

.07 

1.37 

.68 

.84 

California. 

.97 

.76 

1 54 

.40 

.66 

.11 

2 09 

.21 

l.QO 

Colorado.... 

.73 

.69 

1 67 

.21 

1.67 

.21 

1 35 

.29 

.81 

Connecticut. 

1.13 

.55 

.94 

.42 

.61 

.00 

1 52 

.06 

.81 

Delaware. 

.10 

.19 


.24 

.39 

.00 

03 

.15 

.29 

District of Columbia.. 

.37 

1.00 

.31 


.72 

.31 

2 18 

.24 

1.05 

Florida. 

.03 

.18 

.55 

.07 

.12 

.21 

.48 

.51 

35 

Georgia./ 

.(Kl 

.16 

.38 

.13 

.14 

.32 

.32 

1.48 

.44 

Idaho. 

.24 

.09 

1 50 

.29 

.44 

.84 

.16 

.13 

.37 

Illinois. 

.68 

.61 

.01 

.86 

.64 

.11 

1.68 

.23 

1.98 

Indiana. 

.25 

.33 

.56 

.10 

.63 

1 06 

.61 

.15 

.92 

Iowa. 

.10 

..30 

.36 

.09 

.35 

.42 

.37 

.07 

.47 

Kansas. 

.30 

.211 

1.32 

.82 

.66 

.26 

1.03 

.38 

2.60 

Kentucky *. 










Louisiana. 

.01 

.32 

.94 

.04 

.11 

.08 

li 03 

.89 

25 

Maine. 

65 

.19 

2.42 

.15 

1.31 

.00 

.50 

.09 

2 20 

Maryland. 

.91 

1.11 

.41 

.25 

.64 

.00 

2.09 

.47 

2 05 

Massachusetts. 

1 17 

.73 

2 84 

.94 

1.78 

.00 

l.,61 

.09 

1.00 

Michigan. 

1.00 

.66 

1.04 

.49 

1.14 

.26 

1.28 

.13 

1.77 


1 41 


46 


L25 

J16 

1.02 

.07 

.33 

Mississippi. 

1 02 

.28 

3 08 

i ^ 

.20 

.12 

2.10 

2.11 

7.38 

Missouri. 

.12 

.31 

.57 

.63 

.40 

.20 

.93 

.28 

1.17 

Montana. 

.38 

.12 

.41 

.05 

.78 

.18 

.79 

.28 

.97 

Nebraska. 

.25 

.17 

.90 

.59 

.45 

.38 

.08 

.09 

.52 

Nevada * 










New llam()shirc. 


.28 



.52 



.03 


New Jersey.-.. 

1.27 

.95 

.26 


.84 

.00 

1.34 

.14 

1.86 

New Mexico *___ 










New York. 

1 28 

1.18 i 

1 43 

.87 

.79 

.03 

1 66 

.11 

1.38 

North Carolina 

. 24 

.25 

6 02 


.29 

.19 


1.35 

5.82 

North Dakota. 

.31 

.17 

.67 

.06 

1.52 

.24 

.17 

.02 

.28 

Ohio. 

.71 

.51 j 

.29 

.58 

.65 

.17 

1 40 

.15 

1.13 

Oklahoma *. 

.12 

.18 ' 

1.31 

06 

.33 

.54 

.55 

2.06 

.42 

Oregon. 

.66 

.64 

3.62 

.30 

.44 

.73 

.77 

.30 

.77 

Pennsylvania... 

1.13 

.85 

1.59 

.89 

1.03 

.01 

1.07 

.19 

1.25 

Rhode Island. 

.28 

.49 

.10 

.13 1 

.87 

.00 

.72 

.07 

.25 

South Carolina. __ 

.41 

.60 

3.41 


.22 

22 

1.23 

3.46 

3.38 

South Dakota. 

.24 

.30 

.69 

.25 

.98 

.58 

.15 

.03 

.88 

Tenn6s.seo. 

.13 

.26 

.40 

.10 

.36 

.26 

1.32 

4.50 

1.17 

Texas > ___ 










Utah * 










Vermont. 

2.24 

.13 

5.23 

1.74 

.60 

.00 

.57 

.10 

2.81 

Virginia.... 

.65 

.35 

1.68 


.34 

.12 

11.02 

1.26 

4.47 

Washington. 

.94 

.49 

6.10 

.54 

.60 

.94 

1 22 

.10 

.81 

West Virginia. 

W i.imnn.ui n 

.31 

1 60 

.35 
. 57 

1 49 

4 72 

1.38 

.89 

1 17 

81 

.33 

.71 

.94 

.62 

.06 

1.05 

2.05 

Wyoming. 

!44 

!io 

1.95 


1.32 

.73 

.05 

.06 

1.60 


> Pulmonary. 

* Reports received weekly. 

I Reports received annually. 

* Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ¬ 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 30,700,000. The estimated population of 
the 92 cities reporting deaths is more tnan 30,040,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years^ 
excluding epidemics. 

63036*—27-3 
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Weeks ended September t9B7, and September 1998 



im 

1026 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Diphtheria: 

43 States.-^ _ 

Cases reported 

1,525 

607 

1,444 

616 


WSdtiea_ _ _ - _ ^ 

719 

Measles: 

42 SlatflR_, ! 

503 

937 

OS dtim_ _______ . _ _ . . _ 

161 

210 


Poliomyelitis: 

43 States.. . ... _ 

584 

126 


Scarlet fever: 

4.3 States_ . _ _ . . . 

1,329 

395 

1,391 
459 


»«ritiea . _ _ _ 

423 

Smallpox: 

43 StatM_ _ _ - - . _ _ _ 

167 

122 

flSritiea . .. 

34 

1 14 

22 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States. .. 

1,041 

165 

1,653 

256 

PSclti^__ - - _ _ 

210 

Infiuenxa and pneumonia: 
02 cities ^ _ 

Deaths reported 

354 

402 

Smallpox: 

02 cities . - - . _ __ _ - _ . - . ^ _ 

0 

0 







City reports for week ended September 94, 1997 

Tho ‘‘estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, i)Otiamyelltl 8 , scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence ttie number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may l)e expected to occur during a certain week in .1 he absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Sendee during the past nine years. It Is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the oorresponding week oi the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reason.s the median Is unsetisfactory, tlie epidemic periods 
ftre excluded and tlie estimated expectancy is the mean numb<»r of cases reported for the week during 
nonepldemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than li>18 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not .sufildeut to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en pox, 
coses 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 1 

Population, 
July 1 , 
192.5, 

estlniftted I 

Cases, 

osti- 

raaled 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

KKW ENOnAWI) 










Maine: 










Portland.. 

75,333 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Hampshire: 

i 








Concord.. 

22,646 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

[ 83,097 

; 0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 









Baric. 

10,008 

0 

[ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V k 

0 

Burlington.- 

^ 24,068 

0 

1 ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 

0 

Massachusetts: 









18 

Boston. 

1 779,620 

0 

29 

17 

! 3 

0 

14 

ndji 

Fall River. 

128,993 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Springfield. 

Wor{«ster. 

142,06.5 
190,757 

0 

3 

2 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 9 

; 1 

3 

8 

0 

2 

Rhode Island: 









Pawtucket. 

69,760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Providence. 

207,918 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport. 

0 ) 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford. 

160,197 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

New Haven. 

178.927 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended September 1927 —Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1 , 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
cn pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










Now York: 










Buffalo_-_ 

538,016 

7 

14 

14 


0 

3 

3 

10 

New York. 

6,873,366 

13 

92 

107 

12 

4 

10 

8 

74 

Rochester..._ 

310,786 

0 

5 

3 


0 

2 

1 

8 

Syracuse.-__ 

182; 003 

0 

6 

1 


0 

2 

0 

1 

New Jersey: 








Camden. 

128,642 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark. 

452,513 

6 

7 

10 

2 

0 

2 

0 

10 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia. 

1,979,364 

7 

41 

32 


1 

5 

13 

20 

Pittsburgh. 

' 63i; 663 

5 

17 

21 


0 

34 

1 

13 

Reading . _ - 

112,707 

0 

2 

1 


0 

1 

1 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio: 










Cincinnati. 

409,333 

2 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Cleveland. 

936,485 

11 

29 

47 

3 

0 

5 

20 

8 

Columbus. 

279,836 

5 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Toledo. 

287,380 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne_ 

97,846 


2 







Indianapolis. 

358; 819 

3 

r 

4 

6 

6 

1 

5 

7 

South Bend. 

HO, 091 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. 

71,071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois: 










Chicago. 

2,99'5,239 

16 

61 

61 

1 

0 

5 

8 

21 

Springfield. 

03,923 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit. 

1 , 245,824 

3 

50 

39 

2 

0 

4 

7 

13 

Flint. 

130,310 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Grand Rapids. 

IM, 098 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha. 

50,891 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Madison __ 

46,385 


1 







Milwaukee. 

509,192 

13 

11 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

Racine. 

67,707 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Superior. 

39,671 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,502 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

Minneapolis. 

425,435 

8 

22 

11 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

St. Paul. 

246,001 

2 

16 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Iowa: 










Davenport__ 

52,469 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines___ 

141,441 

0 

5 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

Sioux City.. 

70,411 

1 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Waterloo.. __ 

36,771 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri; 









Kansas City. 

367,481 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

a 

St. Joseph. 

78,342 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Ix)uis... 

821,543 

2 

28 

8 

0 

0 

1 

6 


North Dakota: 









Fargo. 

South Dakota: 

26,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

a 

Aberdeen_ 

15,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


i 0 

0 


Sioux F^ls. 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln. 

60,941 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Omaha_ 

211,768 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

a 

Kansas: 










Topeka . 

55,411 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Wichita . 

88,367 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

SOUI^ ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington . 

122,049 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland: 

Baltimore . 

796,296 

6 

17 

18 

2 

3 

5 

1 

16 

Cumberland . 

33,741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick . 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington . 

497,906 

3 

7 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Viridnia: 

i^nohburg . 

Norieik . 

30,395 

0) 

0 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 

0 

a 

Richmond . 

186,403 

0 

16 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Roanoke . 

58,208 

0 

4 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


< Ho estimate made. 
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City reporU for week ended September £4* —Continued 



Population 
Juiy 1 , 

Chick- 
* enpox, 

1 Diphtheria 

1 Iniluenza 



Pneu- 
' monia. 

Division, State, and 

Cases, 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

“ Mea¬ 
sles, 

Mumps, 

city 

3W5,' 

cases 

esti- 

cases 


deaths 

estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

matod 

expect¬ 

ancy 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 
West Virginia: 




■ 






Charleston.. 

40,019 

6G,20S 

0 

2 







Wheeling.. 

2 

1 






0 

North Carolina: 








0 

Raleigh. 

30,371 

37,061 

0 

4 

4 



1 



Wilmington. 


1 






W instoii-Salem. 

60,031 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 







Charleston.. 

73,125 
41,225 

0 

Q 

^■1 



0 



Columbia. 

0 

1 

Hrl 


0 


Qroenvillft - 

27,311 

Q 






1 

1 

Oeorgia: 






V 

Atlanta.. 

0 ) 

16,809 
03,134 

0 

7 




- 

1 

3 


Brunswick. 

0 

0 




1 


Savannah. 

0 

1 

■ 

1 

0 


Florida. 






Miami. 

69, 754 
26,847 

0 


0 

0 

0 




St. Petersburg. 


0 

0 



1 

Tampa. 

94, 743 

0 





1 

mm 

2 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 







i 



Covington.. 

58,309 
46,895 
305,935 

0 





^ * 



liOxingUm. 

0 


n 


0 

^^Bl 



Louisvillo. 

0 

7 





8 

Tennessee. 







Memphis_ 

174,533 
136,220 

0 

5 




3 



Na.shvillo,......... 

Q 






8 

Alabama: 








Birmingham..._ 

205,670 
6.5,055 
40.481 

1 

0 



1 

1 

0 




Mobile... 

0 

! 2 





1 

Montgomery. 

0 

2 




HI 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas; 




■ 




■1 


Fort Smith. 

31,643 

0 

1 







Little Rock. 

74,216 

0 

1 



imrai 



o 

Louisiana: 








Now OrlfiftiiR . _ 

414,493 
57,857 

0 

7 




B 


A 

Shreveport. 

Q 

Q 




D 

3 

Oklahoma: 



Hh 





Tulsa. 

121,478 

0 








Texas* 






^Bl 



Dallas... 

194,4.50 
48,375 
164,9.54 
198,069 

0 

Q 


A 

0 



n 

(ialveston... 

0 

Q 




U 

n 

Houston. 

0 

3 




■ 


U 

3 

o 

San Antonio. 

1 

1 



0 

■ 

MOUNTAIN 







Montana: 










Billings. 

17,971 
29,883 
12,037 
12,668 

0 

0 

0 


^B 1 



1 

A 

Great Falls. 

4 

1 

0 

H 




Helena. 

Q 

0 


X 



V 

A 

Missoula. 

0 

0 




u 

1 

w 


Idaho: 



^■1 




Boise. 

23,042 

1 

J 






- 

Colorado: 



HH 



0 

o 

0 

Denver. 

280,911 

5 

14 

H 


0 

4 

0 

4 

Pueblo. 

43,787 

0 

3 

0 



A 

0 

New Mexico: 








^ Albuquerque 

21,000 

0 

1 



^Bl 

^Bl 

A 


Otah: 





^Bl 

^Bl 



Salt Lake City. 

Nevada: 

130,948 

9 

4 

H 

H 

H 

B 

2 

1 

Reno.. 

12,605 

0 

0 

0 


^Bl 




PACIFIC 




■i 

■ 

B 



Washington: 

ScaUle.*_ 

0) 

12 

5 

1 

n 


3 

2 


Spokftxie _ 

108,897 
104,455 . 

4 

2 






Tacoma. 


3 , 







Oregon: 

Portland 

282,383 

3 

5 


H 

1 


% 

• 

Califorxda: 









Los Angoles. 

0 ) 

72,200 

557,530 

6 

28 

16 

0 


n 

7 

1 

13 

SacriMBaentn... ,_ 

1 

2 




A 

1 

San Francisco_ 

8 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 


1 No estimate made. 
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Citj/ reports for week ended September S4, 1927 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 











lug 

cough. 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culcsis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and dty 

esti< 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

estj- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





MEW EMOIAND 
Maine: 












Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 

17 

New Hampshire: 











Concord_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Manchester.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 












Barre__ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Massachusetts: 












Boston_ 

19 

23 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

17 

0 

21 

195 

Fall River. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Springfield.... 
Worcester. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

39 

3 

11 

0 

0 

c 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Providence.... 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7 

54 

Connecticut. 












Bridgeport.... 
Hartford. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

27 

New Haven... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

8 

37 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 










20 


Buffalo. 

8 

12 


0 

0 

9 

2 


1 

120 

New York. 


41 

0 

0 


1 88 

43 

31 

7 

123 

1,123 

Rochester. 

3 

1 

0 

0 


6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

56 

Syracuse.. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 


0 

3 

39 

New Jersey. 












Camden... 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

28 

Newark. 


2 

0 

0 


5 

3 

4 

0 

43 

80 

Trenton. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

28 

Pennsylvania* 










30 

396 

Philadelphia.. 

27 

20 

0 

0 


31 

14 

4 

0 

Pittsburgh_ 

17 

10 

1 

0 


9 

4 

5 

0 

11 

132 

Reading. 

0 

0 


0 



1 

1 

0 



EAST NORTH 










H 


CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

0 


Cleveland. 

13 

16 

1 

0 

0 

15 

4 

1 

1 



Columbus. 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 




Toledo_ 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 



Indiana: 











imi 

Fort Wayne... 
Indianapolis... 

1 


0 




1 



HHHHi 


4 

■■tl 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

BQIi 

3 

96 

South Bend... 

2 

2 

^■9 

0 

0 


0 



0 

16 

Terre Haute... 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

21 

lUinois: 












Chicago_ 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

47 

8 

7 

0 

146 

576 

Spri^fleld.... 

Michigan: 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Detroit.. 

33 

20 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

3 

0 

79 

200 

Flint_ 

5 


1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

36 

Ml 1 ■ ! ■ 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

23 

Wisconsin: 












ICAnnshA 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



5 

12 

• Madison...... 

1 


0 




0 




Milwaukee.... 

14 

0 

0 

....— 

! 0 


2 

1 

HHni 

HmiiQi 

26 

66 

Racine_ 

2 

3 





0 


^B1 

11 

9 

Superior 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH 












CSMTBAL 

Minnesota: 












Duluth. 

4 

3 

1 



4 

1 


0 

4 

23 

Minneapolis... 
St. Pam._ 

21 

5 


Kl 

Hi 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

67 

0 

3 


0 


1 

2 


1 

3 

46 

Iowa: 

Davenport.... 

DesMdnes... 

SliMiT City.. 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

4 

2 


0 


man 

0 



2 

30 

\ 



0 


0 

0 


2 

Waterloo!. 

1 

1 


0 


BBBB 

1 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City..^ 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

4 

82 

St. Joseph. 

8t. t«iiu. 

% 

IS 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

18 

194 


t PolsKmary taberouloeis only. 
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City reporla for week ended September S4t —Cionilntted 


Division, StatB, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

iPK 

CQU^, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Coses, 

e.sti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 









i 



TRAL—continued 












North Dakota. 












Fargo. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




7 

South Dakota: 












AlMjrdeon. 

] 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls,--- 

1 

1 

0 

0 



1 

1 

. 1 


4 

Ncbrt)ska 









1 

1 


Lincoln_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 




13 

Omaha. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 


Hi 

0 

0 

41 

Kansas. 












Topeka_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


2 

8 

Wichita. 

2 

S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

1 

3 

25 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington.-. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

27 

Mftiyland’ 












Baltimore. 

7 

19 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

2 

0 

38 

103 

CuTnlieiland—. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


S 

Frederick.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dist. of Columbia. 












Washington.-, 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

102 

Virginia. 












Lynchburg..,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

B 

9 

Norfolk. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Sf 


Richmond. 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

38 

Roanoke.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 ' 

0 

0 

14 

West Virginia 











Charleston.... 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

! 0 

1 0 

Wheeling. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


! 

North Carolina: 










1 


Raleigh. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 



20 

Wilmington. .. 

2 


0 







1 _' ’ 


Winston-Salem 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Bi 

6 

0 


19 

South Carolina: 










i 


Charleston_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

1 

4 

20 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.j 

3 


1 


3 

21 

Qreenville. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

1 

6 

0 

5 

Georgia: ; 







HI 





Atlanta. 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 


3 

1 

^■3 

66 

Brunswick-.., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 


0 



2 

Savannah. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Florida. 












Miami.. 


0 


0 

0 

2 


1 


2 

12 

St. Poteisburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

6 

Tampa. 

0 

1 

0 

(> 

0 

1 

0 

i 


8 

28 

EAST flOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












Covington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Lexington. 


0 


0 

0 

0 


1 



12 

Louisville. 

2 

6 

6 

1 

0 

3 

6 

7 

0 

1 

65 

Tennessee* 












Memphis. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

1 

0 

64 

Nashville. 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

5 

3 


0 

82 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 

8 


8 

74 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Montgomery.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 










• w ' 


TRAL 










! 


Arkansas: 












Fort Smith. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 


Little Rock.,.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 


Louisiana* 












New Orleans.- 

2 

4 

1 0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

S 

0 

1 

143 

Sh^evcpo^t--— 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

86 

Oklahoma: 












Tulsa.. 


8 


0 




‘ 0 


Q 


Texas: 












Dallas. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

( 

0 

1 

40 

Galveston..... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

9 

Houston. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

e 

-0 

88 
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Octoljer 14,1927 


City reports for week ended September 24^ 1927 —Continued 



Scarlet fever 

1 

Smallpox 

Tuber-: 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

j 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases, 
Cases esti- 
re- mated 
ported expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

culosis, 

deaths' 

re¬ 

ported 

i 

Oases,! 

esti¬ 

mated: 

expect¬ 

ancy 

% 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 












BilUngs. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Great Falls.—. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Missoula. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho: 












Boise.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

3 

66 

Pueblo. 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque-- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

3 

0 

16 

0 

2 

3 

4 

0 

8 

27 

Nevada: 












Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PACinc 

Washington. 












Seattle. 

7 

2 

0 

0 



0 

2 


3 


S{K>kan(*. 

Tacoma. 

4 

1 

1 

4 



1 

0 


1 


2 


1 




1 





Oregon* 












Portland. 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

66 

California 












Los Angeles... 

» 

20 

2 

0 

0 

23 

4 

0 

0 

6 

221 

Sacr^ento.... 
San S'rancisco. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

16 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 2 

0 

8 

132 


Ix?thar,Io 

me^n^tls *n»Ph»r>tiS 


Poliomyelitia (Infan- 
I tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


Cases, 

estt- 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland-. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Falls River. 

Springfield. 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket. 

Providence.. 

Connecticut; 


Bridgeport- - 
New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York. 

Rochester.. 

Syracuse.. 

New Jersey: 


Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh... 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Indiana: 

_ . South Bend. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 


13 37 

1 1 
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City reporUfar week ended September /d;??'-r-Continued 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encophautis 

Felhigra 

Poliomyelitis 
tile paraly 

(Infan- 

sts) 

Divifiion, Slate, and eity 

— 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL-^contlnaed 
Wisconsin- 

ICAmwtha _ 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Milwaukee._____ 

8 

2 


0 

■1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Kacine___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis_______ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

St Pftiif ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

Iowa: 

Des Moines.__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 


0 




0 

1 


Waterloo_ 

0 

0 

0 

numgi 

0 

0 


1 

1 

Missouri: 

Kansas City___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

St Joseph.1___ 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


3 

2 

St. Louis.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

North Dakota- 

Fargo.. ___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

South Dakota: 

Slrtnir Ffills ^ ___ 

0 


0 


0 


0 

2 


Nebraska: 

Omaha...___-_ 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

0 

m 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Kansas. 

Topeka______ 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Virginia; 

Lvnchbure_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

WheeTing. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North CarotUna: 

Winjtt/m.Rnlem ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina. ^ 

Columbia_____ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville . _ ... 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

e 

0 

Georgia: * 

Savannah * _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



1 0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 

T.iexiT!gton _ 

[ 

) 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 



■ 

Louisville___ 

0 

0 

0 


0 


iHlllfiV 


0 

Tennessee 

Nashville __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

M 

2 

Alabama: 

Birmingham__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Little llock. . 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. _ _ _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas- 

Dallfis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

2 

1 

Houston _ _ 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New Mexico: 

Albuquorotie ____ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4 

1 

TTtah: 

Pelt Lfike CHy. — -r 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

Nevada: 

Reno __ _ — _ 

0 

0 

m 

0 

m 



1 

1 

PACIFIC 

Washln^on: 

flAAff.lA _ 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Oregon: 

Portland .. _ - __ 

1 

0 

m 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles _..._ -_ 

1 

2 

0 



1 

i 

i 

1 

4Bacraznento __ _ —- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

f 

0 

San Francisco .* . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

4 

0 


1 Denfoe: 4 oases at Charleston, 8, C., and 1 case at Savannah, 

• Tynhofl fever; 1 case at Atlanta. Qa.. and 5 cases at Savannah. Qa. 
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October ]4, isair 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended September 24, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended September 25, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,446,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, August SI to September Si, 1927—Anmud 
rates per lOOfiOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Aug. 

2 M, 

1020 

Aug 

27. 

1927 

Sept 

4, 

1920 

Sept. 

3, 

1927 

Sept. 

11 , 

1020 

Sept. 
10 . ! 
1927 1 

Sept. 

18, 

192G 

Sept. 

17, 

1927 

Sept. 

25, 

1928 

Sept. 

24, 

1927 

101 cities. 

65 

81 

73 

*84 1 

75 


84 

*100 

107 

*103 

New Englwid. 

50 

86 

26 

88 , 

38 

93 j 

35 

53 

73 

91 

Middle Atlantic. 

m 

78 

59 

77 

63 

90 ! 

63 

106 

70 

90 

East North (Central. 

76 

81 

99 

87 ' 

78 

90 

95 

82 

128 

M05 

West North Ontral. 

81 

54 

67 

69 'i 

7.5 

64 

95 

126 

127 

87 

South Atlantic. 

61 

89 

69 

*89 . 

136 

11 K> 

110 

112 

127 

•106 

East South Central. 

67 

61 

41 

51 i 

103 

107 

109 

117 

134 

82 

West South Central. 

34 

! 96 

00 

164 ! 

86 

151 

77 

138 

69 

200 

Mountain. 

73 

135 

91 

117 

173 

153 

237 

225 

137 

m 

Pacific. 

91 

94 

134 

73 

91 

92 

90 

*55 

212 

772 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

30 

25 

25 

*21 

27 

20 

28 

*20 

38 

•27 

New England.. 

38 

58 

33 

58 

35 

6.3 

19 

30 

38 

39 

Middle Atlantic. 

15 

24 

17 

18 

11 

10 

10 

14 

9 

30 

East North Central. 

43 

13 

31 

11 

20 

15 

23 

18 

24 

*18 

West North ('entral. 

20 

16 

10 

16 

10 

10 

12 

28 

28 

30 

South Atlantic. 

15 

31 

9 

*18 

19 

14 

9 

14 

11 

•37 

East South Central. 

36 

25 

31 

10 

16 

10 

16 

10 

10 

15 

West South Central. 

4 

17 

0 

42 

4 

17 ,i 

4 

17 

0 

0 

Mountain.-. 

27 

37 

36 

9 

100 

36 !| 

73 

45 

118 

45 

Pacific. 

94 

52 

91 

42 

158 


212 

*69 

308 

*68 


SCARLET FEVER CASH RATES 


101 cities. 

55 

54 

51 

*57 

.53 

52 

65 

*60 

70 

•67 

New England. 

54 

81 

59 

CO 


63 

75 

loa 

71 

128 

Middle Atlantic..^. 

32 

38 

25 

38 

32 

30 

44 

46 

56 

42 

East North Central. 

5,5 

61 

58 

80 

61j 

66 

00 

80 

80 

*70 

West North Central. 

133 

62 

131 

69 

93 

91 

120 

87 

153 

60 

South Atlantic. 

68 

63 

37 

*60 

56 

60 

48 

78 

78 

•106 

East South Central. 

62 

87 

57 

76 

109 

97 

119 

46 

83 

40 

West South Central. 

26 

59 

26 

59 

47 

46 

30 

42 

52 

50 

Mountain. 

64 

63 

82 

63 

73 

54 

82 

80 

118 

153 

Pacific. 

76 

87 

70 

i “ 

88 

31 

118 

*46 

118 

*76 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used aro estimated as of July 1, 1020 and 1927, respectively. 

* Greenville, 8. C., not included. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind., Wilmington. N. C., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind- not included. 

* Wilmin^on, N, C., not included. 

' Taooma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reporte from cUieSf August B1 to September 19i67-^Annuai 
rates per lOOfiOO populaiiorhf compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 —Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Aug. 

1926 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

Sept. 

4, 

1926 

Sept. 

3, 

1927 

Sept. 

11> 

1626 

Sept. 

10, 

1927 

1926 

Sept. 

1927 

1926 

m 

101 cities. 

4 

6 

2 

M 

2 

4 

2 

*6 

3 

«e 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

HjBi 

0 

Middle Atlantic.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



^■1 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

7 

6 

0 

7 

2 

3 


HI 

1 

*1 

West North Central. 

0 ! 

4 

0 

2 

2 

12 


22 

2 

8 

South Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

>0 

2 

2 


4 

0 

•0 

East South Central. 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 1 




0 

10 

West South Central . 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 1 

4 


4 

13 

0 

Mountain. 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 1 

9 

0 

27 


162 

Pacific. 

13 

31 

13 

18 

16 

13 

19 

>66 

19 

722 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

40 

31 

40 

>32 

45 

30 

53 

>33 

44 

>28 

New England. 

19 

33 

12 

21 

17 

39 

33 

46 

9 

63 

Middle Atlantic. 

39 

21 

34 

28 

34 

27 

65 

37 

45 

24 

East North Central. 

20 

11 


15 


7 

29 

16 

26 


West North Central. 

42 

20 

42 



32 

26 

24 

26 

14 

South Atlantic. 

66 

68 

91 

*71 


68 

80 

31 

91 

«46 

East South Central. 

233 


170 

183 

284 

112 

248 

153 

166 

87 

West South Central. 


76 

43 

65 

30 

76 


38 

77 

71 

Mountain. 

18 

45 

9 

64 

18 

63 

82 

36 

36 

36 

Pacific. 

38 

21 


8 

27 

8 

36 

>13 

21 

>14 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

3 

6 

3 

>4 

4 

4 

4 

•4 

6 

>3 

New England-. 

0 

2 

■■9 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Midriln Atlnntip . 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Ea.st North Central. 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

•1 

West North Central. 

8 

2 

4 

4 


0 

4 

4 

8 

2 

South Atlantic. 

2 

11 


*7 


6 

6 

9 

9 

•11 

East South Central. 

0 

15 

16 

5 

Hi 

10 

6 

mmM 


10 

West South Central.. 

4 

22 

9 

13 

18 

13 

22 

■19 

22 

9 

Mountain. 

18 1 

9 

9 

18 

36 

9 

0 

9 

9 


Pacific. 

0 

7 


0 

■i 

7 

7 

*7 

7 

■ 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

47 

46 

61 

*66 

61 

62 

53 

>69 

65 

>68 

New England. 

33 

51 

60 

49 

40 

65 

64 

39 

76 

70 

Middle Atlantic. 

56 

66 

69 

72 

66 

67 

61 

60 



East North Central. 

37 

34 

34 

61 

37 

69 


63 

46 

•43 

West North Central. 

42 

31 

36 

23 

30 

44 


46 

55 

26 

South Atlantic. 

69 

37 

64 

*42 

44 

60 


77 

79 

•66 

East South Central. 

47 

66 

62 

46 

41 

112 



88 

88 

West South Centra). 

71 

66 

49 

82 

97 

66 


•73 

93 

69 

Mountain. 

73 

36 

64 

64 

64 

90 

118 

09 

66 

64 

Pacific. 

21 

62 

78 

66 

67 

62 

63 

>66 

78 

>63 


) Qreenville, S. C.» not included. 

I Los Angeles, Calif, not included. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind., WilminKton, N. 0., and Tacoma, Wash., not Included. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind^ not included. 

* Wilmington, N. u., not included. 

’ TaoomfL Wash., not included. 

* Dallas, Tex., and Los Angeles, Calif., ziot included. 

^Dallas, Tex., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weeMy reports^ and aggregate j)opidcUion 
of cities in each groupf approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities * 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of dttes 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

30,966,700 

29.763,700 i 

80,295,900 


Now England.i 

12 

12 

2,211,000 
10,457,000 
7,660,200 
2,586,600 
2,799,500 
1,008,300 
1,213,800 
572,100 
1,946,400 

2,245,900 
10,507,000 
7,810,600 
2,02o, 600 
2,878,100 

1, 02 : 1 ,600 

2,211,000 
10,457,000 
7,650,200 
2,470,600 

2,245,900 
10,667,000 
7,810,000 
2,610,000 
2,835.700 
1,023,500 
1,210,400 
580,001) 
1,512,800 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

East Nort.b Central. 

10 

16 

West North Central. 

12 

10 

fiouth Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2 ; 757 ; 700 
1,008,300 
1,181,500 
672,100 
1,475,300 1 

East South Central, .. 

7 

7 

West South Central. 

8 

7 

1,24:1,300 

Mountain. 

Q 

0 

580, tXK) 

Padfic. 

6 

4 

1,991,700 













FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended September 17, 1927 .—The following report 
for the week ended September 17, 1927, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Cases 

ta 

s 

1 

o 

ja 

(S 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Madagascar: Tamatavc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Dutch East Indies: 







Mauritius. Port Louis.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Banjermasin. 

0 

0 

Kl 

Kl 

10 

0 

lra(K Basra_ 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

1 

Makassar *. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cc>don: Colombo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

French Indo-Cbiua: 







British India: 







Turane. 

0 

0 

5 

3 



Bombay.. 


1 


0 

1 

1 

Saigon and Cholon. 

1 

0 


Kl 

Kl 

0 

Madras.. 


0 


6 

3 

1 

Hong Kong. 

0 

El 

H 

El 

Bl 

1 

Calcutta. 


0 


5 

mm 

5 

China: 


bI 

H 

n 

H 


Bassein.. 


6 


0 

0 

HI 

Amov-. - --- - 

0 

El 

ill 


k1 

0 

Rangoon.. 


4 


2 

1 

HI 

^^11 1 III WMM 

0 

Kl 

m 


Bi 

0 

Vizagapatsm. 


0 


0 

1 

0 

Canton...... 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Siam. Bangkok. 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Newchwang. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 








Kwantung: Dairen. 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 


11 plaguo-lnfectcd rat was found during the week. 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no 
case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week. 


Aden Protectorate.—Aden, Perim, Kamaran. 

Arabia.—Bahrein. 

Persia.—Bender-Abbas, Busbire, Lingah. 

Indio.—Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorin, 
Negapatan, Moulmein. 

Portuguese India.—"Sovu Goa. 

Federated Malay States.—Tort Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements.—Penang, Singapore. 

Dutch East Indies.—Batavia, Pontianak, Serna- 
rang, Cheribon, Padang, Belawan-Dell, Tarakan, 
Palembang, Menado, Sabang, Surabaya. 

iSoretPoJk.—Kuching. 

JBritish North Pornro.—Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

ultt^roJia.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Calms, Port Moresby. 

New Guinea.—Port Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Tsrriiorv .—Bsbaul and 
Kokopo. 


Portuguese Timor.—Dilly. 

Philippine Islands.—Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zam¬ 
boanga, Manila. 

French’Indo CAtna.—Haiphong. 

CAino.—Tientsin, Tsii^ao. 

Macao. 

Wei-hai’Wei. 

Formosa.—Kadung, Takao. 

Cftown.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Jfanckurio.—Yingkow, Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Changchun. 

Kwantung.—Port Arthur. 

Jdiwn.—Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niigata, Shimon- 
oseki, Moji, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

.ND beSANIA 

New Zealand.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, InvercargiU, Dunedin. 

Western Samoa.—Apia. 

New OoZedonia.—Noumea. 

Fiji.-Sma. 

Hdtoaii.—Honolulu. 

Society Islands.—PapeeU. 
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ATSICA 

.—Atoaindria, Pott Said, Sues. 

An^fhSfffp^ Swdtf«.—Port Sudan, Suakin. 
.ErKr^a.—MaBsaua. 

Fnwh Somaliland—Dlihouh. 

British SenwMIaTid.-Berliera. 

Italian Somaliland.—Mogetdisoio. 

Kenya .—Mombasa. 

T^onzldar.—ZanHbar. 

Pcnomii.—Colon, Panama. 


Tan^anvilra.—Dar-os-Salaam. 

Seychdks.—Victoria. 

Portuguese Past j^/rica.—Mozambique, Beira, 
Lourenf‘ 0 -MQrque.s. * 

Union of South Africa.—East London, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban. 

Peunion .—9t. Denis 
Madagascar.—Msiunga, Diego-Suarez. 

AMERICA 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from; 

Dutch East fndtea.—Balikpapan, Samarinda. 

Perato.—Mohainrnemh. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Pepublics —Vladivostok. 


Belated information; 

Week ended Soptemb^i ifl Banjemasin, 5^ .smallpox cases and 3 deaths. 
Week ended September 10 Tientsm, 1 fatal diolora case. 

Move merit of Infected Ships 


Penang.—The mail steamer Talamba arrived September 15 from Amoy, having touched at Singapore 
Infected with cholera. 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases—Weeic ended September ^4, 1927 ,—The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

Now 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Saskatch- 

ow’an 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever.... 




1 



Humn 

1 

TnOiieiizn__ __ 

4 




nmmip 



4 

Poliomyelitis._____ 

4 



2 


2 

mamm 

66 

fSmallpox_- _ _ 




10 


22 

8 

40 

Typhoid fever. 

2 

8 

17 

18 

1 

7 

2 

65 


Communicable diseases — Quebec—Weeic ended September 24y 1927 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended September 24, 
1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Gases 

ChlftlcAn noT_- ____ _ __ 

11 

Scarlet fever _ . _ _ _ ^ _,, , 

45 

iiTffAiTTr^rwMV 1 B H 111111 tip B 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 B 1 

61 

Tuberculosis_............ 

83 


2 

Typhoid fever. - ^ _ ^ 

17 


13 

Whooping cough.......... 

13 

iPbliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). 

K 
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Typhoid Jever — Montreal—January 2-Octoher 1,1927 .—^The follow¬ 
ing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Jan, 8, 1927. 

3 

1 

May 98, 1097 . _ 

363 

38 

Jan. 15, 1927. 

4 

3 

June 4,1927. 

230 

37 

Jan. 22, 1927. 

1 

2 

June 11,1927... 

128 

36 

Jan. 29, 1927. 

3 

1 

June 18, 1927. 

86 


Feb. 6, 1927. 

1 

0 

June 25, 1927. 

75 

23 

Feb 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

July 2, 1927. 

66^ 

21 

Fob. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

July o; 1927. 

52 

10 

Feb. 20, 1927. 

1 

1 

July lb, 1927. 

30 

4 

Mar 5, 1927. 

9 

1 

July 23, 1927. 

22 

9 

Mar. 12, 1927. 

203 

4 

July 30, 1927. 

23 

10 

Mar. 19, 1927. 

38:1 

14 

Aug. 6, 1927... 

16 

5 

Mar 20, 1927. 

668 

22 

Aug 13, 1927. 

20 

6 

Apr. 2, 1927. 

649 

48 

Aug. 20, 1927. 

14 

4 

Apr. 9, 1927. 

;i86 

40 

Aug. 27, 1927. 

8 

3 

Apr. 16, 1927. 

17.6 

38 

Sopt 3, 1927. 

27 

Apr 23, 1927. 

12.5 

43 

Sept. 10, 1927. 

17 


Apr 30, 1927. 

ia5 

23 

Sept. J7, 1927. 

13 

2 

May 7, 1027. 

106 

19 

Sept. 24, 1927. 

6 

3 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

16 

Oct 1, 1927. 

18 

1 

May 21, 1927. 

! 770 

26 




PoliomyeKtis—Edmonton and vicinity, Alberta—September 16-22, 
1927. —During the week ended September 22, 1927, 10 cases of polio¬ 
myelitis with 1 death were reported at Edmonton, Alberta, and 
vicinity. It was stated that the public schools had been opened. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague—Las Palmas. —Four cases of plague were reported at Las 
Pahnas, Canary Islands, on October 8, 1927. 

CUBA 

Typhoid jever — Malaria — Santiago—Weeic ended September 2J^, 
1927. —During the week ended September 24, 1927, three cases of 
typhoid fever with one death were reported at Santiago, Cuba. 
There were stated to be in the city on September 24, 1927, 39 cases of 
malarial and 14 cases of typhoid fever officially reported. 

Water supply. —The available water supply at Santiago was said 
to be insufficient in quantity and of unsatisfactory quality. 

EGYPT 

Plague—August 27-September 2, 1927. —During the week ended 
September 2, 1927, two cases of plague, occurring at the city of Alex¬ 
andria were reported in Egypt. 

Summary. —During the period January 1 to September 2,1927, 66 
cases of plague were reported in Egypt, as compared with 116 cases 
reported for the corresponding period of the year 1926. 

Plague case at Suez—September 4,1927. — One case of plague was 
reported at Suez, September 4, 1927. 
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JAPAN 

Dyserdery—Tokyof city and prefecture—July 31-Sepiember 5, 1927 .— 
During the period July 31 to September 3, 1927, dysentery was re¬ 
ported at Tokyo, and in the prefecture, as follows: Tokyo city— 
cases, 547; deaths, 203. Population, 1,995,567. Prefecture—cases, 
808; deaths, 374. Population, 2,489,577. 

MALTA 

Cotnmunicahle diseases — Juty^ 1927 .—During the month of July, 
1927, communicable diseases were reported in the island of Malta as 
follows: 


Disease 

Caws 

Disease 

Cases 

Broncho-pneumonia.... 

0 

Poliomyelitis_ 

1 

Diphtheria... 

3 

Puerperal fever_ 

1 

Erysipelas_____ 

1 

J^carlet fever_ 

3 

Inmienaa...... 

2 

Trachoma- . _ . ^ 

41 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 

1 

Tu l)erruloals.... 

21 

Malaria....— 

3 

Typhtrid fever..... 

70 

Malta fever____ 

90 

Whooping cough.........._........ 

12 

Pneumonia. 

2 



Fopulalion (civil), estimated, 227,440. 


Mortality .—The total number of deaths reported during the month 
of July, 1927, was 575, including diphtheria, 2, and tuberculosis, 17. 

MEXICO 

Further relative to typhoid fever — Nogales .^—Further information 
received regarding the prevalence of typhoid fever in Nogales, 
Mexico, showed 80 cases estimated as having occurred in August 
and September to date of the report. The water supply of Nogales, 
Mexico, is obtained from deep wells, and it is stated that within 300 
meters of the wells there are approximately 200 cesspools. Accord¬ 
ing to the report, bacteriological examination of the water from 
these wells showed the presence of B. coli in all samples. 

NORWAY 

Poliomyelitis — July-Septemher 17, 1927 .—Information received 
under date of September 20, 1927, shows poliomyelitis present in six 
localities in Norway during the period July to September 17, 1927, 
with a total of 25 reported cases and 7 cases present on September 
17, 1927. 

RUMANIA 

Further relative to poliomyelitis—September 15, 1927. —Informa¬ 
tion received under date of September 15, 1927, shows 82 cases 
of poliomyelitis present at Bucharest and 70 cases in the 
Provinces on that date. It was stated that the crisis of the epidemic 
was believed to have passed.* 


> Public Health Reports, Oct. 7, 1927, p, 2477. 

* PubUo Health Reports, Sept. 30,1927, p. 2422. 
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SENEGAL 

Plague — TeUowJemr—September 12-18, 1927. —Plague and yellow 
fever were reported in Senegal, West Africa, during the period Sep¬ 
tember 12 to 18, 1927, as follows: 

Plague. —Interior: Baol region—cases 27, deaths 15; Cayor region— 
cases 175, deaths 90. Urban occurrence—Dakar, cases 5, deaths 3. 
Rufisque—cases 2, with 1 death in suburb. 

YeUow fever. —Three suspect cases occurring one each at Goree 
Island, in a European who refused to go to the Dakar lazaretto with 
other Europeans, at Kaolack, in a Moroccan, and at Pout in a 
Syrian. At Thies a fatal case was reported. 

VENEZUELA 

MortalUy from infantile diseases and tuberculosis — Caracas — Augv.st, 
1927. —During the month of August, 1927, 47 deaths from diarrhea 
and enteritis, of which 37 were in children under 2 years old, and 28 
deaths from tuberculosis, were reported at Caracas, Venezuela. The 
total number of deaths reported for all causes was 253. Population, 
135,253. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as comidete nr final as regard, 
either the lists of countries included or the figiires for the particular countrie,s for which reports are givens 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 14 , 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China; 

Amoy..... 

Aug. 14-27. 

20 

31 

5 

16 

Present. 

Cases, in International Settle¬ 
ments. 

Prevalent. 

July 31-Aug. 13, 1927: Cases, 
22,600; deaths, 10,892. 

Aug. 14*20, 1927: Ca8eci» 23; 
deaths, 12. 

Apr. l-Aug. 30, 1927: Cases, W8; 

deaths, 466. 

District. 

Canton... 

July 31-Aug. 27... 
Aug 21-27. 

Foochow. 

Shanghai...... 

Aug. 21-Scpt. 3_ 

Aug. 21-27. 

2 

45 

Swatow. 

India. 




Bombay. 

Aug. 14-20. 

6 

18 

29 

156 

2,495 

1,409 

100 

165 

137 

624 

21 

1 

3 

7 

34 

101 

Calcutta.. 

Auk. 21-27. 

Madras.. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3.... 
June 19-July 16... 
July 11-Aug. 10... 
.do.. 

India, French settlements in... 
Indo-China.. 

Annam.< 


Cambof^e. 

.do. 


Cochin-China. 

Laos. 

.do. 

.....do 



Tonkin. 

.do.. 


Iraq: 

Basra... 

Sept. 4-10._- 

15 

PhilippiDe Idands: 

Manila.. 

Aug. 21-27. 

Siam. 



Bangkfdc ___ .. _ 

t 

Aug. 14-20__ 

1 

1 

1 




1 From medical offloera of the Public Health Servicet American consulSi and other iotiroes. 
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October 14.10:27 


CSOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 14, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Azores: 

8t. Michaels. 

July 3-9. 

1 


At Arrifes. 

Arrifes, 1; Ribeira Qraude, 1. 

Do. 

Allg. 7-27 

2 


Brazil: 

Bao Paulo. 

June 3-19 

1 

1 

British East Africa: 

Kenya.i 

July 1-31. 

13 



Ceylon:' 

Colombo. 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 



Egypt. 




Jan. 1-Scpt. 3. 1927: Cases. 65; 
corresponding period 1926, 
eases, 116. 

Alexandria.. 

Aug. 27-Sopt. 2 ... 
Sept. 4. 

[ 2 


Suez.. 

1 1 


India. 




July 31-Aug. 13, 1927: Cases, 709; 
deaths, 256. 

Bombay.. 

Aug. 14-20. 

5 

4 

Madras (Presidency). 

Aug 7-13.. 

154 

92 

Bangoon. 

Aug. 21-27.. 

4 

3 


IndO'Chlna (Fiench). 

July 11-Aug. 10--. 
July 11-31. 

18 



Kwang-Chow-W an,,. 

5 



Java: 

Batavia... 

Aug. 21-27. 

15 

16 

Pro\iL(. 

Sendai; 

Intorior— 

Baol region.. 

Sept. 12-18. 

27 

15 

Cayor region...... 

.do.. 

175 

90 


Urban— 

Dakar... 

.do. 

5 

3 


Uufisque.. 

.do.. 

2 

1 

In suburb. 

Siam. 




Apr. l-.4ug. 20, 1927: Cases, 10; 
deaths, 7. 






SMALLPOX 


.Algeria____ 

July 11-31. 

234 



Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro.. 

Aug. 28"Sept. 3... 

Aug. 13-26. 

Sept. 18-24. 

5 

1 


British South Africa: 

Northern Khotiesia_—. 

50 

1 

Natives. 

Canada« 

Alberta. __ 

8 


Ontario.___ 

.do... 

10 



Ottawa - _ 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1_ 

Sept. 18-24. 

3 



Toronto.. 

1 



Saskatchewan_ 

_do_ 

22 



Moose Jaw_ ..... 

_do_ 

7 



China: 

Foochow -_ __ 

Aug. 20-27 . 



Present. 

Chosen.. 

June 1-30. 

56 

10 

Franoe_ 

July 1-31. 

23 


Gold Coast__ 

June 1-30_ 

8 



India. 



July 31-Aug. 13, 1927: Cases, 
3,361; deaths, 999. 

■Romi'ay -_ __ 

Aug. 14-20. 

5 

3 

Calcutta....... 

Aug. 21-27. 

7 

7 

Madras_ 

Aug. 28-8opt. 3_ 

2 



Rangoon_ 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 



India, ^ench Settlements in... 
IndO'China... 

June 19-July 10... 
July21-Aiig, 10... 
Aug. 13-19_ 

61 

4 

36 


Saigon___ 

1 


Including Cbolon. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad.-_ 

Sept. 4-10. 

1 

1 

Basra_____ 

.do. 

1 

1 


Mexico_____ 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

395 


Moroooo..........._—... 

July 1-31. 

5.3 


Nigeria. 

June 1-30. 

275 

57 


Portugal: 

iBbon. 

Aug. 28-Sept, 17-. 

2 


Siam . . 



Aug. 14-20, 1927. Cases, 6; deaths, 
1. Apr 1-Aug. 20,1927: Cases, 
198; deaths, 50. 

Spain: 

Madrid. 

Auff. 1-31 __ 


1 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Pcovinre. ___ 

Aug. 14-20_L... 


Outbreaks. 


1 

i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND ‘YELLOW 

FEVER-^oiitlnufed 

Reports Received Ditrltig Week Ended October 14, 1927—Continued 

TYPHUS FBVBB 


Place 

1 

Bate 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remaiics 

Bulgaria_ , -,,-vn . 

June 21-July 10.. . 

Aug 28~8ept. 3_ 

Aug. 13-21. 

16 

2 


Chile: 

Valparaisn. - J 

1 

1 


China’ ’ 

Antung........_! 

1 



Chosen...! 

Jnua 1-30 

209 

18 


Lithuania__ 

July 1-31. 

[ 44 

1. 

6 


Mexico... 

Apr. 1-Mttv31_ 

52 


Mexico City.__ 

Sept, ll-nl. 

1 1 


Morocco..... 

July 11-Aug 20... 
June26-July 23... 

137 



Rumania__ 

1 33 

1 

3 






YELLOW FEVER 


Qold Coast.. 

Juno 1-30___ 

15 

2 


Senegal____ 



Sept. 12-18, 1927. 3 suspect cases, 
occurring 1 each at Qoree 
Island, Kaolnck, and Pout; 
Euroi)eau, 1. 


Sept. 12-18. 

1 

1 

'■phies... 1 





Reports Received from June 25 to October 7, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


China. 

Amoy.... 

May22-Aug 13... 

May 1-July 23- 

July 24 -30. 

11 

3 


Canton_ 

16 

7 


Favhow... 


Present. 

• Hong Kong___ 

July 17-23. 

2 

2 

Kulnngsii. 1_ 

June 21_' 

1 



Shanghai....._...._ 

Jane 19-25.—._ 

2 , 



Do. 

July 31-.\ug. 20,. J 

16 

In international settlement and 

Swatow.....-. 

May l.'V-Aiig, 6-1 

Apr 17-July30_ 

138 

13 

French concession. 

India. 

Cases, 126,674; deaths, 71,156. 

Bombay... 

May 8-Aug' 18_ 

May 8-Aug. 20- 

May 2&-June 4 _ 

115 ; 

50 

Calcutta.. 

633 

380 1 


Karac’hi.... 

1 

1 i 


Madras.. 

June 19-Aug 29.— 

Mayb-Aug 13_ 

Mar. 30-June 30... 
-\pr 1-July 10. 

760 

380 


Rangoon... 

18 

14 


India, French settlements in... 
Indo-Chinfl (Prench)...__ 

16 

8 

Cases, 11,146. 

Annain ...___ 

do.... 

1,467 

235 


Camboc^o_ . _ __ 

_.do__1 



Cochin-China__ 

1.do.. 

1,354 

10 



Saigon. 

June4-July 21 - 

Apr. l-June 30- 

July 24-30. .. 

4 


TonkiiT._ 

8,089 

29 



Iraq: 

Baghdad____ 

18 


Basra___ 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

July 31-Aug. 6 - 

Jiily24-Aug. 13... 
July 31-Aug. 13. 
Aug. 7-13. 

353 

364 


Japan: 

Yokohama___ 

1 

1 


Persia: 

Abadan_...._........ 

215 

183 


Ahwaz.... 

! 20 

13 


Minab___ 

23 


Mohammerah__ 

July 17-Aug. 27... 
July 10-31. 

194 

165 


Nasser i.. 

1 .. 

10 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila___ 

July 17-23. 

1 

1 


Bulacan Province__ 

June 7-July 8. 

3 

2 


Leyte Province— 

Bamgo__ 

; June 29_ 

1 

1 


Caiigara_ 

June 23_ 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not reoeivod. 

Palo.. 

May 18. 

1 


Siam.. 

May 1 -Aug. 13_ 



' Cases, 269; deaths, 166. 

1 1 

''BanglEok.__ 

'_jdo__ 

44 

13 

On vessel: 

S. S. Adrastus.. 

Rajported Ai]|. 6.. 

1 

‘'I 

At Ycdmhama, JapgBk* ' 

S. S. War Mehtar (oil 
tanker). 


' ' 1 

. At Saffagha, 

it 


1 ' * 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consols, and other souiOeSi 
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Oetoter 14, 19ZT 


mOhERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

* FEVER-^ontinued 

Reporto Received from June 25 to October 7 , 1227— Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Algeria; 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Argentina... 

Buenos Aires. 

Cordoba. 

Corrientes. 

Bntre Rios. 

Santa Fe. 

Territory— 

Chaco— 

Barranqueras.. 

Formosa. 

Pampa. 

Rio Negro. 

City— 

Merou. 

Rosario.-. 

Santa Fe. 


Aug. 21-31. 

Aug. 21-Sept 10. _i 

Jan. 1-Aug 2. 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

Jan. 11-Aug 6. 

June 1. 

Mar. 20-Aug. 13— 
Apr. 28-May 16... 


1 .. 

6 4 


4 

52 

1 

8 

4 


3 

29 

1 

1 

3 


May 29. 

June 25. 

July 27-Aug. 2_ 

Aug 6. 


2 

3 

4 
1 


2 

2 


Reported July 14. 

May 7.. 1 1 

May 16-. 4 2 


Cases, 80; deaths, 44. 


Present. 


Azores* 

St. Michaels Island. 
Ribeira Orande. 
British ElsI Africa, 

Kenya. 

M ombassa. 

Nairobi. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda. 

Do. 

Canary Islands 

Laguna district— 
Tejina. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

China: 

Amoy. 

Tientsin. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 


Kgypt. 

Alexandria. 

Beni'Souef. 

Blba-. 

Dakhalia. 

Minis. 

Port Said. 

Tanta district. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Mytilene. 

Patras. 

Hawaii I'erritory; 

Hamakua. 

Honokaa. 

Kukuibaele. 

Paauilo. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon_ 

Indo-Chfna (French). 

Kwang-Chow-Wan. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

Bast Java and Madura_ 

Pasoeroean Residency.J 

Surabaya... 

Madagascar. 

Province— 

Ambcaitra.. 

Antisrabe..., 

Miarinarivo Gtasy)... J 

Moramanga. 

Tananarive. 

Tananarive Town..! 


May 

June 

Apr 

July 

May 

Mar 

July 

Jan. 

Mar. 


I5-July 30.. 
12-18. 


24-July 2... 

24-30. 

22-28. 

29-May 28. 
24-Aug 6 - 
1-Feb. 28... 
27 June 18. 


17. 

1-July 2, 


3-23... 

14-20- 


June 

May 

July 
Aug. 

June l~July 31.. 


/May 1-July 8... 

\Aug. 6-12 . 

' June 4-10. 

June 4-July 13 . 

June 4-10-. 

June 24-July 9. - 

Aug 8-9. 

June 24-July 21.. 

June 4-10. 

May 1-June 30.. 
June 1-Aug. 29.. 

Aug. 9. 

May 3(l-8ept. 4.. 


July 15. 

May 17-23. 

Aug. 12-17.. 

July 26-Aug. 1-. 
Apr. 17-July 16.. 
May 8-Aug. 13.. 
May 1-Aug. 6,— 
May 8-Aug. 20.. 
Apr. 1-July 10... 
May 21-July 10. 

Apr. 8"May 28.. 

May 1-Aug. 20.. 
May 22-July 16. 

May 9.. 

Apr. 17-Aug. 6.. 


Mar. 16-July 15., 
Mar. 16-May 15,. 
Mar. 16-July 16.. 
May iC-July 16.. 
Mar. 16-July 16.. 
Mar. 16-Juno 30.. 


138 

366 


90 

652 

50 


12 


66 


04 

8 

€5 

24 

221 

22 


37 

10 

121 

300 


77 

252 

65 


228 

27 


66 


87 

8 

59 

23 

104 

20 


Plague rats, 4. 

Present in surrounding country- 


Rats taken, 48,200; found in* 
fected, 34. 

Cases, 7; deaths, 2. 

Ca.ses, 5. 


At Nama. 


Including Piraeus. 

1 plague rodent. 

1 plague rodent. 

Cases, 21,814; deaths, 8,324. 


Province. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdi- 
wano. 

Mar. 16-Apr 30, 1027: Cases 
256; deaths, 135. 
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2538 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALUPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YBLiOW 

FTTYER-^ontinned 

Reports Receif ftd Arom lime 25 to October 7, 1927^-Continued 

PLAGUS^ontinucHl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria...._......_ 

Mar. 1-May 31— 
Apr .-May 31.. 

228 

177 


Peru. 


Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Depivrtraents— 

Ica -- _ 

Apr - - 

1 


1.Rtnhaveque. _ _ 

—.—do. 

1 



Libertad-I.. 

Apr. 1-May 31— 
.do. 

7 

4 


Lima. 

13 

4 


Lima City. 

Apr. 1-30_ 

5 

1 


Senegal. 

hfay 23-Sept. 11. - 


Cases, 901; deaths, 531. 

Baol. 

June 2-Scpt. 11_ 

July 4-Sept. 11— 
June 20- Sept. 11„. 
July 6. 

100 

47 

Cnvor Frontier. 

637 

326 


Dakar.__ 

140 

00 

1 

Facel.... 

17 

8 

f 

Guindcl. 

Juno 20-26. 

11 

2 


M’Boiir........ 

July 6-10. 

I 28 

23 


Medina.... 

June 13-19. 

2 

2 


Pout.— 

July 4-10. 

i 1 


i 

Ruflsque. 

May 23-Sept. U-- 
.do_ 

1 220 

165 


Thies district--. 

20 

11 


Tivaouane. 

June 2-July 17- 

Apr. 1-Aug. 13_ 

50 

32 


Siam.... 

Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok. 

May 8-Juno 11_ 

June ll-July 10. .. 

2 

i 

Syria: • 

Beirut. 

3 



Tunisia_____ 

Apr. 2l-July 10— 
July 25-Aug. 1_ 

May 13-19. 

144 



Tunis. 

1 



Turkey. 

Constantinople. 

1 



Union of South Africa, 

Capo Province— 

Maraisburgdistrict.. . 

May 1-14. 

2 

2 

Native, 

Orange Free State— 

Kdenburg district. 

July 17-26. 

3 

3 

Natives; on farm. 

On Greek warship at jiort of 
Athens. 

At Dnala, French Cameroons, 

RquxviUc district. 

On vessel: 

S. S. Avorofl. 

July 24-Aug. 6— 

June 24-30.---.... 

2 

1 

2 

S. S. Capafnc. 

Aug. 23. 

3 

1 

S. 8. Klcano. 

Aiig. to __ 

1 


from Nigeria. 

At Piraeus, Greece. 

S. S. Madonna. 

Aug 24.. 

1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from jwrts 

S. S. Ransholm. 

Aug. 6 ^ 

3 


south. 

At Oefle, Sweden, from Ru- 
Asque, Senegal. 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Arabia: 

Aden. 

Brazil: 

Porto Alegre. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

British Bast Africa: 

Kenya. 

Tanganyika. 

Zanzibar. 

British South Africa: 

Northern Khodesia. 

Canada. 

Alberta. 

Calgary. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

Manitoba. 

Win: , 

Nova Scot] 

Ontario. 

Ottawa. 

Sarnia. : 

Toronto.-. 

Quebec. 

Saskatchewan... 

Moose Jaw. j 

Regina. I 


Apr. 2l-July 10 ... 
May 11'June 30... 
May 21-Sept. 10_ _ 
June 1-July 15_ 

July 17-Aug. 1— 


July Wl. 

May 22-Aug. 27.. 


Apr. 24-May 14-. 
Mar. 29-June 18.. 
Apr. 1-May 31— 

Apr, 30-Aug. 12-. 
Juno 6-Sept. 17... 
Juno 12-Sept. 17.. 
June 12-Aug. 27— 

May 23-Sept. 4_ 

June 5-Sept. 17... 
Juno 12-8ept. IQ.. 

Sept. 11-17. 

June 5-Sept-17... 
June 12-8ept. 24.. 

Aug. 7-13. 

June 10-Sept. 10.. 
June 19-Aug, 27- 
June 12-Sopt. 10.. 
Aug. 14-Sept. 10- 
July 17-Aug. 27. 


5 

15 

7 

2 

10 

111 


138 

1 

10 

15 


Cases, 648. 


Cases, 600. 
Cases, 102. 


Oases, 38. 

Ckses, 

Gases, 104.. 
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October 14, 


CXmmJLf PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVBE—Oontlnued 

Reporti Received from June 26 to October 7, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX-^onttnued 


Place 


Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

China; 

Am^. 

Antung. 

Chefoo. 

Foochow. 

Hong Kong. 

Manchuria— 

Aushan. 

Changchun. 

Dairen. 

Fuahun. 

Harbin. 

Kaiyuan. 

Pensihu. 

Ssupiiigkai. 

Tientsin. 

('hosen. .. 

('hinuampo. 

Fusan. 

Oensan. 

Seishin. 

(’uracao. 

Kcuador* 

Guayaquil. 

JSgypt. 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

France. 

Lille. 

Paris. 

Gold Coast. 

Groat Biltain; 

England and Wales... 

Birmingham. 

Bradford.. 

Cardiff. 

l^eds. 

Llver^Kiol. 

I^udon. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Sheffield. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Scotland— 

Dundee. 

Greece. 

Salonika. 

Guatemala; 

Guatemala City. 

Guinea (French). 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

India, French Settlements in.. 

Indo-China (French). 

Saigon. 

Irai; 


Basra.- 

Italy. 

Rome. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki City. 

Taiwan Island. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura... 


Date 


May 1-7. 

July 31-Aug. 6. 


May 8-28. 

July 3-18. 

July 4-31. 

May 8-14. 

May 8-Aug. 13. 
_do. 


May 22-28. 

May 15-July 30-. 

May 2-Jiily 3- 

May 15-July 30.. 
June 13-July 10.. 

.July 3-9.. 

f'*>ay 22-July 30.. 

.Ibly 3-9. 

May 8-July 9_ 

May 8-July 30... 
Keb. 1-May 31... 
Aim*. 1-May 31-.. 

Apr 1-30 .. 

May 1-31 . 

Apr. 1-30. 

May29-Tuno4 .. 


Juno 1-30. 

May 7-July 29.. 
Mtiv 2l-June 17. 
Jan. 22-Apr 15.. 
Apr. 1-June:i0.- 

July 24-30. 

May 21-July 31. 
Mur 1-May 31- 


May22-Sopt 10.. 

Aug 14-20 . 

May 29-June 11.. 
June 19-July 2... 
July 17-Sept. 3—. 

July 17 -:k). 

May 15-June 18.. 
Juno 12-Aug. 13.. 
June 12-Aug. 6... 
Aug. 21-27. 


May 29-Sept. 3., 

Juno 1-30_ 

July 12-Aug. 15. 


June 1-30. 

June 4-10. 

Apr. 17-Jiily 30... 
May 28-Aug. 13.. 
May 8-Aug. 20... 
May 15-Aug. 0... 
May 22-Aug. 27.. 
May 8-Aug. 20... 
Mar. 20-June 18- 
Mar. 21-July 20- 
May 14-July 21.. 


Apr. 10-16. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 20— 
Apr. 10-May 21- 
June 13-July 10.. 
May 29-Aug. 27.. 

Apr. 3-May 7_ 

June 20-Aug. 14.. 
May 21-31. 


May 22-Aug. 20- 
Apr. 24-July 30— 


Cases 


Deaths 


14 


227 

383 

10 

24 

182 

174 


147 

294 

5 

6 
155 
111 


Remarks 

Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Present in surrounding country. 

Present. 

Do. 


Cases, 451; deaths, 195. 

Alastrim. 

Coses, 21; deaths, 3. 
Cases, 178. 

Cases, 2,964. 


Cases, 68,687; deaths, 18,006. 


Oases, 314. 


Reported as alastrim. 
Cases, 19. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER-^Coatinued 

Reports Received from Jime 25 to October 7, 1927*-^Goatiimed 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Lotvia_-_ 

Apr. 1--30. 

1 



Mexico___ 

Mar. 1-31 _ 


.1 

Deaths, 152. 

Durango. 

June 1-30--.. 


1 

La Oroya... 

Apr. i-June 30_ 


Present. 

Monterey_-_ 

July 1-31.. 

6 

4 

San Luis Potosi_ 

May 29-Aug. 13_ 

11 


Tampico,-.. 

June 1-July 31_ 

Aug. 7-13. 

1 

2 


Torreon. 


1 


Morocco,- _ 

Apr. 1-June30_ 

Apr. 21. 

154 


Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

Holoe Soengei_ 


Epidemic in two localites. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 

Pasir Residency. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 



Samarinda llessidency_ 

May 21-27,1. 



Nigeria.. 

Mar 1-May 31_ 

July 10-23. 

2,077 

513 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion___ 

2 


Persia: 

Teheran ____ 

Fob 21-June 22,,. 


14 


Poland. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6_ 

May 29-Aug. 6- 

Sept. 3-9. 

20 

! 2 


Portugal: 

Lisbon___ 

17 

1 


Oporto_____ 

1 



Senegal: 

Medina_-.. 

July 4-10.. 

7 



Siam___ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 13_ 



Cases, 192; deaths, 49. 

Bangkok_ 

May 1-July 23_ 

May 29-June 4_ 

June 12’18.. 

13 

7 

Spain: 

Valencia____- 

2 



Straits Settlements. 



erases, 3. 

Singapore... 

Apr l-June 18_ 

June 5-Aug. 20_ 

June 26-July 2- 

Aug. 11-31. 

7 

2 

Sumatra: 

Medan___ 

3 


Switzerland: 

Berne.......___..... 

1 



Syria. 

Damascus___ 

3 



Tunisia _........ 

H^.pr. 1-June 10 _ 


Cases, 10. 

Tunis __1 

June 1-10_ 

1 


Union of South Africa: i 

Cape Province_.... 

July 17-23.. 



1 

Outbreaks. 

Elliott district--. 

May 11-June 10.,, 



Do. 

Idutywa district_ 

July 3-9.- 



Do. 

Kalanga district_ 

May 11-June lO,,. 



1 Do. 

Mount Ayliffe district. 
Orange Free State.. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 



Do. 

Aug. 7-13... 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district_ 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo_ 

July 12-18. 


1 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria_ 

Apr. 21-July 20 _ _ 



” Algiers__ 

May 11-Aug. 31. . 

26 


Oran_ 

May 21-Aug. 31,,, 

34 


Bulg^ia.___ 

Mar. ]-Juae 20 __ 




June 4-Aug. 5_ 

2 


Chile: 




Antofagezta_ _ , 

Apr. 16-May 31 ,, 

1 


Concepcion__ 

May 29-June 4_ 


1 

La Calera,.___ 

Apr. 16-May 31 

1 


I4gua,__ 

Mar. 16-31 '. 

2 


Puerto Montt__ 

Apr. 16-May31 ,, 

1 


Santiago................_ 

...'.do_1_ 

5 

1 

Talcabuano___ 

July 10-18. 


1 

Valparaiso. 

Apr. 16-Aug. 27 .. 

4 

2 

China; 




Manchuria— 




Harbin.. 

July 25-31. 

8 


Mukden....._ 

May 29-Juiie 4_ 

1 


Tientsin___-__ 

July 10-15. 

1 


Chosen____ 

Fcd. 1-May 31_ 



Clo^mulpo.........._-_ 

May 1-July 31_ 

1 


Gensan........_......... 


4 


Seoul .! 

Aw. 1-July 31_ 

32 

3 


Cases, 399; deaths, 39. 


Cases, a06; deaths, 18. 


Cases, 512; deaths, 42. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER-^ontinued 

Reports Receiyed from June 25 to October 7, 1927— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place, 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Hem arks 

CKflchosInviikiA- _ _ _ 

Apr, 1—July 31_ 



Cases, 65. 

Cases, 120; deaths, 18. 

Egypt.-. 

May 28-July 29..- 



Alexandria - -- --_-_ 

May 21-Aug. 5_ 

Jan 1.‘)-May20_ 

Apr 1-June .30_ 

13 

r> 

Cairo. 

37 

i 

12 


Estonia.. 

Cases, 5. 

Greece___ 

June 1-30- 

•> 

i 

Athens__ 

June 1-JuJy 31_ 

Apr. 24-30.. 

1 

9 


Iraq: 

• Baghdad_..._ 

1 



Irish Free State: 

Cork County. 

July 3-9. 

1 


In urban district. 

^Latvia.--. 

Apr 1-July 31 

32 


Lithuania_ 

Feb 1-Jurie30_ 

.303 



•Mexico__ 

Feb 2-Mar 31 ... 


DeathwS, 88. 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Mexico City.. 

-May 29-Sept 10 — 
July 31-Aug fi --- 



San Luis Potosi. 

1 

Morocco.. 

Apr 1-Tul> 10 .. 

t’ft.ay 24‘-Sepl .'i 

815 


Palestine.... 


Cas ‘S 19 

Haifa. 

May 24 -\ug. 29 -- 
Aug. 2-K> _ 

a 


Jaffa..... 

2 



Jerusalem--. 

f June 28“Aug 15... 
May 17-23- _ 

3 



Mahneiin. 

1 


In Safad district. 

Nazaretn__ 

July 19-25 _ 



Safad- ____ 

May 17-Aug 8.. . 

1 

Apr 1-30. 

10 



Peru. 

Areqtiipa __ 

1 


Poland__ 

Apr. 10“Aug 13... 

May 29-Jun? 4... 

1,050 

93 


Portugal. 

Lisl}on_ __ 

1 


Ojiorto __ _ 

Aug 20-27 

Apr 3-Juiii* 25 ... 

1 



Kuiiiania.-... 

92-T 

G1 


Spain: 

Seville__ - _ - _ 

Aue 10-25_ 


2 


Tunisia. .. _ 

Arir 22-Julv 20_ _ '_' 


Cas''s. 15S 

Tunis_ _ 

July .5-Aug.'21_j 

Mftv 13-19.1 

2 



Turkey: 

(‘‘nnstantinople ___ 


2 


Union of Sniitb Afpiofl 

Apr 1-.30.1 



Cases, 55, deaths, 8, native. In 

• r>«—. «« * 


AO 1 

r; 

r<'iir(Mtt.urtu i>acu«! 9 


May 22-28- _' 

‘i 


A. 1>0 

rilao ilimt.rii'f 



^ f Do 

Uentani rlisl,rlf*t. 

.Tune 20-liilv 2_1. . ..i 

Do 

Port Klizfibet.h 

Aug. 7-13..- J 

1 1 

— .1 


Qiimhii (listrii’t 

Mav 1-7 .' 



Do. 

unimnkulu district_ 

Natal. 

June 2(1 July 2- 1 

! ■ 1 

Do. 

Apr I-Auglo_ 

June 5-11 _' 

1 7 j 

1 3 ; 


Inipendhle liistrii't 

1 1 

1 

Do 

Orange Free State. 





i Apr l-3().-'. 

July 3-Aug. 20_! 

Alay l-Ang 31_ 

’i! 



1 / 1)1 a n n I'ti 1 rcr 

19 

i 5 


Lilli |lliJlV.oL/Cil 

Vugnpla''!®- _ 

1 

('’nscs, 24, deaths, 5. 



[ 1_ 


YELLOW FEVER 


Ashanti: 

Obunsi. 

Dahomey (West Ainca): 

Porto Novo. 

Gold Coast--. 

Do. 

Ivory Coast. 

Liberia: 

Monrovia. 

Senegal. 

Dakar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Island of Ooree. 

Khombole. 

M’Bour. 

Ouakam. 

St. Louis. 

Thies. 

Tiaroyo. 

^ Tlvaottane.*.i;**^-» 
Togoland: 

Meiatfa. 


Aug . 

July 1. 

Apr. 1-May 31 - 

Aug. 4. 

July 2i». 


May 29-July 8--- 
May 27-3 uly 31.- 

July fl. 

Aug, 8. 

Sept. 17. 

Aug. 22-Sopt. 4-_ 

Aug 1-14. 

May 27-June 19.. 
Junc 2-Aug. 14-.. 
Aug. 1-11.--.^-... 

July 10. 

Aug.'22-Septi4-- 
May 27-Sept. 11 

Aug, 15-21. 


In Syrian woman. 

Cases, 5; deaths, 2. 
Present. 

In European. 


X 
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REPORT ON STUDIES OF THE EFFICIENCY OP WATER- 
PURinCATION PROCESSES 

Studies of the bacterial efficiency of municipal water purification 
plants have formed a logical part of the stream pollution investiga¬ 
tions undertaken by the Public Health Service under authority of an 
act of Congress of 1912. These investigations, having dealt prin¬ 
cipally with the public health aspects of stream pollution, the safety 
of public water supplies, and, more esjiecially, the relation between 
the sanitary quality of such supplies and the permissible degree of 
pollution of their sources, have been subjects of basic importance 
for inquiry. A report on these studies by Sanitary Engineer H. W. 
Streeter, has just been issued as Public Health Bulletin No. 172. 

The main objectives of the studies dealt with in this report are 
the following: 

(o) An appraisal of the bacterial efficiency of well-designed and 
well-operated municipal water purification plants treating sewage- 
poUuted river waters; and 

(b) A determination, if possible, of the maximum limit of bacterial 
pollution of river water supplies, as delivered for treatment, con¬ 
sistent with the production of effluents conforming to specified 
standards of bacterial quality. 

In the latter connection, reference is made to a limiting standard, 
recoinmended in 1914 by the International Joint Commission, 
defining the maximum permissible density of B. coli in raw waters 
taken from the international boundary waters of Canada and the 
United States for purification. 

During a period of 13 months in 1915-16, the Public Health 
Service undertook a preliminary observational study of the Cin¬ 
cinnati and Louisville filtration plants, taking their raw water supplies 
from the Ohio River. From this study a well-defined relation was 
found to exist between variations in the bacterial quality of the raw 
water and concurrent variations in the quality of the effluents 
obtained at successive stages of treatment, including the final stage. 
Prom this relationship it was indicated that the maximum B. coli 
index of the raw water, consistent with the production of a final 
(chlorinated) effluent conforming to the original United States Treas¬ 
ury Department drinking water standard, was about 630 per 100 cubic 
centimeters. The corresponding limit fixed by the International 
CB08?*_ST-1 (2543) 
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Joint Commission raw water standard was 500 B. coli (index) per 
100 cubic centimeters. 

Further studies of the problem were delayed, owing to the war, and 
were not resumed until 1923, when a collective survey of 17 municipal 
water-iiltration plants was undertaken, 10 of these plants being located 
along the Ohio River and the remainder on other rivers in the Eastern 
and Middle Western States. From this survey, the following tenta** 
tive conclusions were drawn: 

1. Under nonnal conditions of their operation, all of the plants 
studied have shown a fairly definite relationship as existing between 
variations in the bacterial quality of their raw-water supplies and 
concurrent variations in the quality of efiluents produced by them at 
successive stages of treatment. 

2. In general, the nature of this relationship has been found to be 
expressed by the equation E=cR^, in which (R) represents the bac¬ 
terial content of the raw, or influent, water, (E) that of the effluent 
water, and (c) and (71) empirical constants. 

3. The over-all efficiency of bacterial purification, when expressed 
in terms of B. ccii removal, appears to be influenced to a relatively 
slight, if any, extent by changes in temperature and other seasonal 
conditions, or by variations in raw-water turbidity, all other conditions 
being equal. 

4. According to the best statistical evidence afforded by the sur¬ 
veys, as based on the mean performance of the 10 Ohio River plants, 
the maximum B, coli index of raw river waters of the Ohio River type, 
consistent with producing a final chlorinated effluent conforming to 
the revised Treasury Department standard, approximates 5,000 per 
100 cubic centimeters. The corresponding maximum raw-water 
B. coli index consistent with producing unchlorinated effluents meeting 
the same standard was found, however, to average as low as 60 per 
100 cubic centimeters. Plants more highly elaborated than the 
average, such as those equipped with double-stage sedimentation 
and coagulation, appear to be able to produce satisfactory chlorinated 
effluents from river waters having a B. coli index somewhat in excess 
of 10,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. 

5. Water purification plants operated along the Ohio River are 
unable, imder existing conditions of pollution of this stream, to pro¬ 
duce unchlorinated effluents conforming, as an average, to the re¬ 
vised Treasury Department B. coli standard, though they are able, 
by the continuous and effective use of chlorine, to produce, for a 
large part of the time, chlorinated effluents meeting this standard. 
On the basis of the average limit of tolerance above stated, two of the 
Ohio River plants surveyed, located, respectively, at Ironton, Ohio, 
and Ashland, Ky., were indicated as being overburdened by excessive 
bacterial pollution of the river in the zone from whiph their raw-water 
supplies are obtained. 
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6, With one exeeption, all of the seven plants stirveyed, located 
elsewhere than on the Ohio River, were able to produce satisfactory 
final effluents from raw waters having a B. coU index not exceeding 
6,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. Two plants of this group, located, 
respectively, at Albany, N. Y., and Chester, Pa., were shown to be 
overburdened by excessive raw water pollution, on the basis of the 
criterion above given. 

Aside from those above stated, no final conclusions can be drawn 
from the surveys described until their results have been checked 
against the results of experimental studies in progress at this time, 
and possibly also further surveys of full-scale plants located in other 
sections of the country. Systematic and well-correlated observa¬ 
tions of full-scale plant performance thus far have included no 
examples of plants found west of. the Mississippi River and but one 
example of plants treating water from the Great Lakes. 

Public Health Bulletin No. 172, containing the full report, may be 
purchased from the Superintendent op Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $1 per copy. 


COOPERATIVE RURAL HEALTH WORK OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1927» 

By L. L. Lumsden, Surgeon^ United States Public Health Service 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, the United States Public 
Health Service cooperated in demonstration projects in rural health 
work in 86 counties, or districts comparable to counties, in 18 States, 
as follows: 

Alabama, —Colbert, Franklin, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, 
Limestone, Madison, Talladega, and Walker Counties. 

ArTcansas. —^Jefferson and Pulaski Counties. 

California, —San Diego and Santa Barbara Counties and San 
Joaquin district. 

Georgia. —Baker, Decatur, Floyd, Glynn, Grady, Laurens, and 
Walker Counties. 

Iowa. —Dubuque County. 

Kansas. —Jefferson, Lyon, and Ottawa Counties. 

Kentucky. —Mason County. 

Louisiana. —La Fourche and Washington Parishes. 

Massachusetts. —Cape Cod district. 

Mississippi. —Harrison, Hinds, Union, and Washington Counties. 

Missouri. —Dunklin, Greene, Jackson, Marion, New Madrid, 
Nodaway, Pemiscot, Pettis, St. Francois, and St. Louis Counties. 

i This report applies to work provided for with funds appropriated specifically for “Special studies of 
aiid demonstFatlon work in rural sanitation.’' It does not include all cooperative activities of the 
Public Health Service in rural oommonities. 
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Montana. —Caseade and Lewis and CUurk Conntiaa. 

Nm Mexico. —^BemaliUo, Chaves, Dona Ana, Eddy, MoKinkj, 
Santa Fe, Union, and Valencia Counties. 

North Cwrdina. —^Edgecombe County. 

OTdahoma. —Oklahoma, Okmulgee, and Ottawa Counties. 

Tennessee, —^Anderson, Qibson, Hamilton, Morgan, OMon, Bhea, 
and Weakley Counties. 

Virginia. —Charlotte, Chesterfield, Greensville, Henry, Lee, Prince 
Edward, Pulaski, Roanoke, Smyth, and Washington Counties. 

West Virginia. —^Brooke, Boono, Gilmer, Hancock, Harriscm, Ka¬ 
nawha, Logan, Marion, Marshall, Preston, Roane, and Wood Coun- 

The results were thoroughly in line with the conclusions in the 
reports on this activity for the fiscal years 1920,* 1921,® 1922,* 1923,® 
1924,® 1926,' and 1926.® 

Plan of Work 

The plan of the work was similar to that carried out in each of the 
six preceding fiscal years. (Reprints Nos. 615, 699, 887, 964, 1047, 
and 1118.) 

The authorization for this work is in the act of February 15, 1893 
(ch. 114, 27 Stat. L. 449); the act of August 14, 1912 (ch. 288, 37 
Stat. L. 309); and in the annual appropriation acts. The appro¬ 
priation is specifi(5ally for “special studies of and demonstration work 
in rural sanitation.” 

The work is conducted in cooperation with State and local health 
authorities. It is made a part of a well-rounded comprehensive 
program of local health service. 

Through such connection as this with county health service projects 
the Public Health Service can perform most economically and 
efficiently its duty toward meeting its responsibility in helping 
prevent the spread of human infection in interstate traffic. The 
cooperative projects also furnish most favorable opportunities for 
studies, by the Public Health Service, “of the diseases of man and 
conditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof.” Thus, 
this rural sanitation activity serves a number of important general 
purposes besides those specified in the appropriating act, and though 
very limited as yet in extent it appears to contribute to the work of 
the Federal Government for the promotion of the general welfare. 

»Reprint No. 615, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 1, 1920, p. 15. 

«^leprint No. 699, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 7,19ai, p. 17. 

* Iteprhit No. 788, from Public Health Reports of Sept 29,1922, p. 22. 

< Reprint No. 887, from Fubllo Health Reports of Doc. 14,1928, p. 24. 

4 Reprint No. 904, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 17, 1924, p. 23. 

» Reprint No. 1047, from Public He^th Reports of Oct. 23,1925, p. 33. 

• Reprint No. 1118, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 22,1926, p. 37* 
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The demonstraticm work in rural sanitation can not, under the 
proTtsions of the appropriating act, be conducted in a community 
unless the State, county, or mimicipality in which the community 
is located, agrees to pay at least one-half the expenses of such demon¬ 
stration work. The funds provided by the State, county, and muni¬ 
cipalities, inclusive, for support of the average demonstration project 
far exceed the allotment from the Federal fund, and in almost all 
instances the appropriation from the local official sources (county, 
township, or town) covers considerably more than 50 per cent of the 
budget. 

Under this cooperative arrangement the rural sanitation work of the 
Public Health Service is carried out in each project by a local health 
force intended to be permanent and is made a part of a general pro¬ 
gram of rural health work deemed suitable to the locality. Thus, it is 
accomplished more economically and with more lasting effects from 
a demonstration standpoint than it could be if undertaken by a 
specialized force working a comparatively short time in the locality. 

The unit for the work, as a rule, is the county, but it may be a 
group of townships in the same vicinity or two or three adjacent 
counties. Under the cooperative arrangements a good program 
of health work can be carried out in practically any rural county or 
district in the United States at a cost to the county or district easily 
within its means. The average cooperative demonstration project 
is conducted on a cost basis of less than 50 cents per capita of popula¬ 
tion served, and furnishes a striking example of efficiency with 
economy in public service. In many counties efficient whole-time 
county health service can be provided at an annual cost of less than 
$2 to the local taxpayer with real property assessed at $5,000 to $6,000. 

An annual budget of $10,000 will provide in most sections of this 
country the services of a county health department force consisting 
of one whole-time officer, one whole-time sanitary inspector, one 
whole-time health nurse, and one office clerk. Such a force can render 
highly effective health service in the average county with a popula¬ 
tion of about 25,000 and an area of about 500 square miles. For 
larger units of population larger forces are needed and should be 
provided, especially after the first year or two of operation. 

The members of the working forces in the cooperative demon¬ 
stration projects are appointed by the proper local government 
authorities, but the appointees must be acceptable to the cooperating 
official agencies—the State board of health and the United States 
Public Health Service. The only ground upon which the interests 
of the cooperating agencies are likely to meet with respect to the 
appointments is fitness for efficient services. With such expressed 
imderstanding, the local authorities at times may be relieved of 
looal political embarrassment in exercising their appointing power. 
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All salieiit Israiu^es of health work, such as scute oonununicttble 
disease-control measwes, sanitaticui of priyate homes and puhhe 
idaces, malaria prevoition, tuberculosis c<mtrol, goiter prevmition, 
infant and maternity hygiene, v^ereal disease j^evention, school 
hygiene, etc., are carried out in the projects. Attention is expected 
to be concentrated upon the different branches of the work in what 
appears to be the most advantageous sequence. The various activities 
can be dovetailed with one another so that every dollar invested and 
every unit of energy expended may yield the bluest possible return 
in health promotion and disease prevention. The director of the 
unit, the county or district health officer or sanitary officer, is given 
full responsibility for the detailed execution of the work. He has from 
time to time, and can secure at any time, advice and counsel and active 
a^istance from specially experienced representatives of the State 
board of health and the Public Health Service. 

By having all salient branches of health work for the community 
conducted under the direction of one head, the whole-time county 
health officer, who is given a status of field agent in the United 
States Public Health Service, and in some of the States that of 
deputy State health officer, a maximum of service can be rendered 
with a minimum of overhead expense, lost motion, and friction. 
Through good business management, the funds invested in the 
enterprise can be made to yield a remarkable dividend in the pro¬ 
tection and promotion of human health and in a money saving to 
the community, resulting from the prevention of sickness end loss 
in wage earning, amounting to many times the cost of the service. 

This plan of cooperative rural health work has been evolved in the 
course of field experience and has been tested under a wide range 
of local conditions. It seems applicable to all the rural districts of 
the United States. The provision of means for a reasonably rapid 
extension of this work would, according to all the evidence, prove 
highly advantageous from every standpoint—individual, community. 
State, and national. 

Appropriation 

The appropriation for the rural sanitation work of the Public 
Health Service in the fiscal year 1927 was $75,000. Against the 
amount appropriated was set up a budget saving of $2,000. The 
unexpended balance from the operations of the preceding fiscal year 
was $509.91.® Thus, $73,509.91 was available. 

• b^ance was due not to an excessive amount of money being available but to temporary 

of tbe work and consequent decreased expenditure in some of the projects to which had been 

iiMuIe for the whole fiscal year 1026. Such suspensions are necessitated by various local circumstances 
and can not be anticipated when the contracts are made. With the existing diflerances between the Sbd- 
end fiscal year and the fiscal years of some of the States and localities in which tbe work Is oonduoted, it 
would not bo practicable, without lessening the degree of economy striven for, to arrange contracts so 
that the allotment of Federal funds to every project would be expended exacOy by the end of the Federal 
fiscal year. 
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Rural health work is applicable to commuBities in the United States 
comprising about 60 per cent (or over 70,000,000) of our total popu¬ 
lation. Such communities include open country, incorporated towns 
and villages (with populations under 2,600), and, as the county is the 
logical political unit for oflBcial rural health-work administration, 
many towns and cities with populations from 2,500 to 50,000. 

Under modem conditions of transportation and travel, rural and 
urban health conditions react upon each other. Therefore, rural 
health work is of importance to our entire population. The recent 
epidemic of typhoid fever in Montreal, Canada,furnished a dreadful 
example of the relationship of insanitary rural conditions to urban 
health. The sanitary quality of the tremendous volume of raw foods 
now shipped daily through interstate traffic is of keen importance, 
for both humane and business reasons, to our public and our private 
interests and should be enhanced and safeguarded by reasonably 
adequate, coordinated, joint activities of governmental agencies— 
local, State, and Federal. To imdertake sanitary control of traffic 
and travel by inspection and quarantine at our city borders and on 
our interstate lines now would be futile and ridiculous. The efficient 
local health department, in doing its local work, performs duty of 
state-wide and nation-wide importance with which the State and the 
Federal health services are concerned. Therefore, it seems, from a 
sanitary standpoint, reasonable and proper for State and Federal 
agencies to encourage and help in the development and permanent 
maintenance of such departments. 

Only about 17 per cent of our rural population is as yet provided 
with local health service approaching adequacy under the direction 
of whole-time, local (county or district) health officers.^ Because 
of lack of efficient, whole-time rural health service, infections of 
man are conveyed very frequently across interstate lines. 

In our rural communities there are about 1,000,000 persons in¬ 
capacitated all the time by illness, much of which is preventable; 
about 70 per cent of the school children are handicapped by physical 
defects, most of which are preventable or remediable; about 30 per 
cent of persons of military age are incapacitated for arduous produc¬ 
tive labor or for general military duty, largely from preventable 
causes; and over 60 per cent of the men and women between 40 
and 60 years of age are in serious need of physical reparation, largely 
as a result of preventable causes. In view of these conditions, there 
is no room for reasonable doubt about the need for more and better 
rural health service in this country. 

The following table presents the annual death rates from all 
causes and from certain types of diseases per 100,000 of population 

Report of the United States Public Health Service on the Montreal Typhoid Fever Situation. Publto 
Health Reports, vol. 42, No. 29, pp. 1883-1903, July 22,1927. 
u Reprint No. 1135, from Public Health Reports of Apr. 29, 1927. 
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m the nual sod Uie urben di^iets ef tiie i!egistratio& ana of tiie 
United States for the poiod 190& to 1924, inehiaiTe. These fig^ures 
are taken from the Mortality Statistics of the l^ureau of the Coasos. 
The r^istrstion area comprised about 40.5 per cent of our total 
population in 1900, and about 88.4 per cent in 1924. In these sta¬ 
tistics, the term “cities” includes cities with populations of 10,000 
or over, and “rural” includes open country and villages, towns, and 
cities with populations under 10,000. 


Death rate per lOOfiOO in the registration area 


Year 

Part ol registration area 

All 

causes 

Typhoid 

fever 

Malaria 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influenza 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

(respira¬ 

tory 

system) 

Diarrhea 

and 

enteritis 
(under 2 
years) 

11124 

Cities. 

1,278.7 

4.5 

ae 

10.9 

15.4 

74 6 

243 


a Ural. 

1,089 5 

&6 

4.0 

8 1 

22.9 

7a 9 

24 4 

1923 

Cities. 

1,320.0 

16 

0.6 

13.3 

31.4 

81.7 

33*3 


Uural. 

1,150 0 

8.7 

48 

11.1 

5a 8 

83.9 

348 

1922 

Cities. 

1,268.2 

IS 

ao 

15.6 

23.6 

83.0 

35.1 


Ruial. 

1,098 3 

10.0 

6.0 

14 0 

38.3 

84.0 

29.4 

1921 

Cities. 

1,220.7 

5.8 

0.9 

19.3 

9.3 

84.5 

43.3 


Rural. 

1,080.7 

11.0 

ai 

16 4 

13.3 

85.0 

39.3 

1920 

Cities. 

1,410.0 

5.6 

a9 

las 

61.3 

102.0 

52.2 


Rural. 

1,190.0 

9.6 

a9 

12.1 

79.3 

97.7 

35.1 

1919 

Cities... 

1,390.0 

6.1 

0.9 

19.0 

81.8 

115.8 

52.0 


Rural. 

1,190 0 

11 8 

a2 

11.2 

113.2 

106.1 

34 7 

1918 

Cities. 

1,900.0 

8.7 

0.9 

17.7 

29a 3 

1442 

646 


Rural. 

1,630.0 

15.4 

48 

10.5 

301. 1 

122.0 

442 

1917 

Cities. 

1,520.0 

10.2 

1.0 

19.6 

12.7 

130.5 

742 


Rural. 

1,300.0 

16.2 

49 

12 3 

21 0 

116.6 

52.8 

191C 

Cities. 

1,500.0 

las 

0.7 

16.6 

19.2 

1341 

72.1 


Rural. 

1,290.0 

15.6 

4 8 

11.7 

34.5 

111.1 

53.7 

1915 

Cities. 

i,42ao 

lao 

0.7 

17.6 

11.8 

134 8 

648 


Rural. 

1,230.0 

13.4 

2.8 

12.9 

19.9 

in.8 

44.7 

1914 

Cities. 

1,450 0 

13.4 

as 

21.0 

6.8 

1341 

76.7 


Rural. 

1,230.0 

16.9 

2.9 

13.8 

11.1 

110.2 

50.2 

1913 

Cities. 

1,500.0 

16.1 

1.0 

21.7 

as i 

139.7 

849 


Rural. 

1,270.0 

19.6 ! 

3.2 

14 7 

]a2 

310.2 

59.6 

1912 

Cities. 

1,470.0 

15.6 

1.1 

19.6 

7.1 

141.8 

846 


Rural. 

1,240.0 

17.0 

41 

15.5 

13.1 

110.8 

49.3 

1911 

Cities.. 

1,590.0 

ia7 

1.2 

21.6 

10.4 

150.8 

91.3 


Rural. 

1,340.0 

22.2 

3.7 

15.1 

21.3 j 

na7 

55.8 

1910 

Cities. 

1,.590.0 

22.4 

1.0 

26.7 

10.6 

155.5 

1140 


Rural. 

1,340.0 

23.3 

1.7 

15.9 

ia4 i 

114 5 

77.3 

1909 

Cities_ 

1,540.0 

19.4 

1.0 

244 

9.2 

1546 

1046 


Rural. 

1,300.0 

20.9 

1.8 

15.0 

17.7 

109.9 

647 

1908 

ClUeS-... 

1,590.0 

2^5 

1.0 

2a 7 

lai 

162.1 

113.2 


Rural. 

1,330.0 

23.2 

1.6 

10.6 

26.6 

111.8 

74.0 

1907 

Cities. - 

1,750.0 

30.8 

46 

29.3 

las 

1740 

122.4 


Rural. 

1,400.0 

25.1 

2.0 

lai 

32.1 

119.8 

646 

1900 1 

Cities. 

1,783.4 

342 

2.1 

32.7 

ao 

184.0 



Rural. 

1,405.7 

2a 6 

2.7 

20.2 

18.3 

121.9 


1905 

Cities. 

1,718.8 

22.0 i 

1.8 

30.1 

13.7 

174 6 



Rural. 

1,430. G 

23.0 

3.5 

16.0 

29.4 

1242 

.... 

1904 : 

Cities_ . . 

1,789.3 

240 1 

2.6 

sas 

15.7 

189«4 



Rural. 

1,442.6 

2^7 

3.3 

17.6 

29.5 

181.1 


1903 

Cities. 

1,707.3 

246 

2.5 

4L6 

14 7 

179*7 



Rural. 

1,367.8 

24 5 , 

3.7 

17.7 

24 7 

120. 7 


1902 

Cities. 

1,706.8 

25.8 

3,7 

39.8 

7.0 

177.4 



Rural. 

1,337.9 

26.9 i 

4 3 

17.0 

146 

120.7 


1901 1 

Cities.... 

1,890.0 

2a5 

5.4 

52.4 

24 2 

204* 1 



Rural. 

1,520.0 

346 

7.2 

26.5 

' 29.6 

1340 


1900 

Cities.; 

1,890.0 

2a 5 

5.4 

52.4 

243 

2041 


1 

Rural...! 

1,620.0 

346 

7.2 

26.5 

29.6 

1340 


1 





The death rate from all causes for each year within this period is 
shown to have been lower in the rural than in the urban populatioUa 
This fact taken alone suggests that rural life is longer and, in g^oral, 
healthier than urban life. 
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The dedine in the death rate in this quarter of a century has been 
greater among the urban than among the rural population. On a 
basis of 1,000 population, the average annual rates for the first fiVe 
years and the last five years of the period were as follows: 



1900-1904 

1920-1924 

Decline 


17.74 

14.25 

13.00 

11.25 

4.74 

8.02 

_ ___ 

Rural...____ 

Difference_____-__ 

3.49 

1.77 

1.72 



The greater decline in the urban rate probably has been due mainly 
to the better progress in sanitation and in more efficient health 
service in the cities with populations over 50,000. The age factor 
may have operated to some extent because the drift of population 
from country to city presumably involves the young more than it 
does the old. 

It is important to note that the rural death rate is higher than the 
urban for malaria and influenza throughout the period, for typhoid 
fever for the last 16 years, and for tuberculosis of the respiratory 
tract for the last four years. 

The relatively high prevalence of such communicable and pre¬ 
ventable diseases in our rural population emphasizes the need of 
more efficient health service in om’ rural districts. 

The results of efficient health service are in life saving, disease 
prevention, health promotion, and economic saving. The saving in 
dollars and cents amoxmts to many times over the cost of the seiwice. 
Most of our rural county governments are not disposed to establish 
reasonably adequate county health service without an offer of financial 
assistance and competent counsel from some outside agency. 

The amounts specifically appropriated by Congress for the rural 
sanitation work of the United States Public Health Service have 
been as follows: 


Fiscal year— 


Amount 


Fiscal year— 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 
1920 

1921. 

1922. 


$26,000 
150, OCO 
150,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 


1923. 

1924 

1925. 

1926. 
1927 
1928. 


Amount 
. $50,000 
. 50,000 
. 74,300 
. 75,000 
. 75,000 
- 85,000 


The total for this activity in the last five fiscal years has been loss 
than one forty-thousandth of the total congressional appropriation 
and less than 1 per cent of the sum appropriated for all the activities 
of the United States Public Health Service in the same period. 

Expenditnres 

The expenditures in the fiscal year 1927 totaled $70,471.52. Of 
this sum, $66,356.09 was expended in allotments for direct support 
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of cooperative projects in counties or districts, and $5,115.43 was 
expeiided for general administration, supervision of local projects, 
and special studies of the problem of rural sanitation. 

With the increasing general interest in whole-time rural health 
service the demands upon the Public Health Service for cooperation 
far exceeded the money ($73,509.91). available for allotment. In 
view of the overwhelming number of insistent and yet thoroughly 
reasonable requests from State and local authorities for cooperation, 
extreme care had to be exercised to prevent an overcommitment of 
the funds. The balance remaining at the end of the fiscal year was 
$ 3 , 038 . 39.'2 

For the support of the work in the 86 local projects the expenditures 
from all sources totaled $921,570.02. Of this sum, $65,356.09 was 
allotted from the rural sanitation funds of the Public Health Service; 
an aggregate of $774,889.56 was derived from State, county, and 
municipal govei-ninental sources; and $81,324.37 was derived from 
other sources, including local health associations, tuberculosis asso¬ 
ciations, local Red Cross chapters, the International Health Board, 
and the Children's Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 
Thus, this investment of the Federal funds appropriated for rural 
sanitation work was met with odds of over 13 to 1. 

It is both significant and encouraging that organizations entering 
the public health field to promote or conduct some specialized activ¬ 
ity—such as typhoid fever prevention, hookworm control, tuber¬ 
culosis prevention, trachoma control, malaria control, venereal- 
disease prevention, school hygiene, or advancement of child and 
maternity hygiene—realize, as a rule, after practical experience, the 
advantage of dovetailing their specific activities in with and making 
them a part of a well-rounded, comprehensive program of local 
official health service under the immediate direction of a qualified, 
whole-time local health officer. Such arrangement is obviously in 
the interest of efficiency with economy in public health-work in our 
rural districts. 

Detailed Data 

The expenditures from the different sources for support of the 
cooperative demonstration projects, the scope, the principal activities, 
and some of the results of the work are presented in the accompanying 
tabular statement. 

In attempting to measure the efficiency of health service, con¬ 
sideration is to be given to the local conditions—climatic, topographi¬ 
cal, geographical, social, economic, and other—under which the work 
is done, the duration, nature, and scope of the activities, the cost of 
the service, and the results achieved. The 86 cooperative projects 

** This balance will be reduced ooni^derably by payment of bills yet to be reodved for freightage and 
talflfmnliinff within the fiscal vear. 






listed in this tabular statement present a wide range of local con¬ 
ditions. From equivalent, well-cKrected efforts, much larger results 
are obtainable in one project than in another. Considering the cost 
of the service, the activities and results reported, and the findings 
from direct surveys of the situations by representatives of the Public 
Health Service and the State boards of health concerned, it is ap¬ 
parent that in tre fiscal year 1927 some of the projects were highly 
successftxl, others were not up to reasonable expectations, and the 
average was good. In rural health work, as in other business, the 
personal equation of the director of the unit is, in most instances, 
the main factor making for success or failure. 

A careful, analytical, and comparative study of the data in the 
table should be of interest to anyone competent to make such a 
study, and should be of especial interest to existing and prospectiv# 
whole-time county (or local district) health officers. 
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ijb) Izi&iit aad presebool— ( i 

(1) Bab^ and cbildien eiamined. 604 70 6561 164 141 415 316 

Office oonsnltations, motheis. 14 303 I 96 i. 105 . 26 
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Oompilc^on of datOf hy counties, on cooperative demonstration work in rural sanitation in the fiscal year 1927 —Continued 
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Compilaiion of data^ by counties^ on cooperatiw demonsirtxH^ vmk tn rural aanitation in ike fiscal year 19S7 —Continued 
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C&mpilaiion of daUij hy counties, on cooperative demonstration work in rural sanitation in the fiscal year 1927 —Continued 
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Vompilation cf data, by counties, on cooperative demonstration work in rural sanitation in the fiscal year 19B7 —Con^ntied 










































































а) Sxispectsexamined...._ 

б) Prophylactic treatments. 

!c) Curative treatments_ 










































































































pilaiion of data, by counties, on cooperative demonstration work in rural sanitation in the fiscal year 1927 —Continued 
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Compilation of data, by counties, on cooperative demonstration work in rural sanitation in the fiscal year 1927 —Continued 
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©) lamot and preschooi<— 

0) Babies and cbildien examined. 157 136 . 26 280 47 131 514 

^ Office con^xltations, mothers. 167 33 . 21 409 45 68 1 438 
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Tlie Cape Cod Project 

The cooperative rural health work begun in May, 1921, under 
the direction of a whole-time district health officer in a group of 
the 15 towns (townships) in Cape Cod, Mass.,^® continued on its 
original basis to January 1 , 1927, when, under a special act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the local health service was organized 
on a county basis and became operative as the Barnstable County 
Health Department, under the direction of a whole-time county 
health officer. 

In the period of over five and a half years of service on the dis¬ 
trict plan the number of towns participating in the project was each 
year 10 or 11 . The appropriations for health service in the towns 
participating were pooled into one fimd, and the same person was 
appointed health officer for each of the towns. In order for a town 
to be included or to continue for another year in the combination, 
its board of selectmen had to obtain authorization from the citizens 
under a practically unanimous consent agreement at a town meet¬ 
ing. The citizens realized that the cooperative district plan pro¬ 
vided, at small additional cost, more and better health service than 
they had obtained previously from their town unit part-time health 
service. Therefore, they continued to support the district plan until 
a better arrangement could be made. Such district plan, with its 
demonstrated success on Cape Cod, seems applicable to those States 
in which the town, township, or borough, instead of the county, is 
the rural unit of local government with respect to public health 
administration. 

The establishment of the whole-time health service on a county 
unit basis simplifies administration, enhances satisfactory coordi¬ 
nation of all local health activities, and presents other practical 
advantages. The appropriation made by the county commissioners 
for the support of the Barnstable County Health Department in 
the calendar year 1927 is $8,500, as against $5,840 provided by the 
10 towns included in the Cape Cod Health Bureau district for 
health service in the calendar year 1926. 

Barnstable County, Mass., is the first county in New England to 
establish a county health department. The precedent 13 of historic 
interest and is expected to prove of both local and far-reaching 
practical importance. 


» Reprint No. 699 from Public Health Reports of Oct. 7,1921, pp. 11,12; Reprint No. 788, from Public 
Health Reports of Soi>t, 29, 1922, p. 14; Reprint No. 887, from Public Health Reports of I)w. 14, 1923, 
p. 16; Reprint No. 904, from Public Heajth Reports of Oct. 17,1924, p. 18; Reprint No, 1047, from PubUo 
Health Reports of Oct. 23, 1925, p. 27; and Reprint No. 1118, from Public HeaHh Reports Of Oct. 22.1929, 
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Sanitary Officer Projecta in Tfritinia and Tennessee Counties 

The plan of special demonstration work in rural sanitation inau¬ 
gurated in Virginia in the fiscal year 1920 was carried out in 10 
counties in that State and in three counties in Tennessee in the 
fiscal year 1927. This plan, which is described in previous reports,'® 
continues to prove highly successful. It meets remarkably well the 
situations in rural counties in which effective health work, if done 
at all, must be done on a low-cost basis, and in which outdoor sanitary 
measures are especially needed. The cost for such service in the 
average county is about 12,750 a year. The county sanitary officer 
is engaged on a whole-time basis. He does not have to be a gi aduate 
in medicine or engineering, but he must be a trained, practical 
sanitarian. Along with his sanitary work, he carries out, with the 
active cooperation of the local physicians, most of the other activi¬ 
ties expected of a whole-time county health officer with a medical 
degree. 

The results accomplished in the county sanitary officer projects 
become more impressive from year to year. Some of these counties 
are now among the foremost in the list of rural counties in the United 
States presenting high-grade demonstrations in sanitary progress. 

This county sanitary officer plan, after eight years of testing, appears 
to offer to the counties to which it is appropriate as large a return on 
the investment for county health service as any other yet tried of 
proposed. 

The following excerpts from a report submitted by Scientific 
Assistant Geo. S. Bote, who, as a representative of both the Public 
Health Service and the Virignia State Board of Health, had super¬ 
vision of the county sanitary officer projects in Virginia during the 
fiscal year 1927, are indicative: 

The sanitary officer plan of health work was started in Virginia, through the 
cooperation of the United States Public Health Service with the State board of 
health, in 1919. It has been in continuous operation since its inception and 
the service has allotted funds and furnished personnel to assist the State board 
of health in promoting and developing it. It was devised to provide full-time 
health service at small cost for those counties of the State in which the assessed 
values were low and in which no organized health work was being carried on. 

It has worked admirably in Virginia and has been the means of starting fuU- 
time health work in rural counties many years sooner than would have otherwise 
been the case. So, to-day, because of this economical arrangement, wc-find that 
the people in these counties have a trained sanitary officer to care for their 

u Charlotte, Chesterfield, Greensville, Henry, Lee, Prince Edward, Pulaski, Roanoke, Smyth, and 
Washington. 

Anderson, Morgan, and Rhea. 

Reprint No. S15, from Publlo Health Reports of Oot. 1, 1920, pp. 10,12; Reprint No. 699, from Publio 
Health Reports of Oct. 7,1921, pp. 12,14; Reprint No. 788, from Public Health Reports of Sept. 29, 1922, 
pp. 14,17; Reprint No. 887, from Public Health Reports of Dec 14,1023, pp. 16,18; Reprint No. 064, from 
Public Heoltb Reports of Oct. 17, 1924, pp. 18, 21; Reprint No. 1047, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 
33,1925, pp. 27, 28; Reprint 1118, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 22, 1926, pp. 31, 82. 
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fundamental healili needs in a systematic and efRdent manner^ and at a cost 
which is well within the means of even the smallest county. The money 
invested in the employment of a sanitary officer continues to give a high return 
on the investment and has brought about a reduction in the general mortidity 
rate in those counties operating under this plan. 

EXPAKSION OP work: 

At the beginning of this fiscal year nine counties were in operation under the 
sanitary officer plan. During the year, financial arrangements were completed 
in Lee County and activities began there on January 1, 1927. This increased the 
number in operation to 10 counties for the latter half of the year. 

Further expansion is assured for next year when two more counties will be 
added to the group. Appropriations for this purpose have already been made 
available in Essex and Fairfax Counties, and arrangements have been perfected 
for the work to start July 1, 1927. 

>|e I|( IK 

ACTIVITIES 

The statistical sheet, which is attached hereto, shows in detail the activities 
carried on and the results accomplished during the year in the 10 counties. From 
a study of this summary it caif be seen that a wide field of endeavor has been 
covered, and that excellent results have boon obtained. The major activities, 
however, have been directed toward securing sanitary excreta disposal, safe 
water supplies, clean milk, and screened homes. Some work on mosquito control 
was done in practically all of the counties. 

SANITARY EXCRETA DISPOSAL 

Progress has been made in the sanitation of the homes, schools, stores, dairies, 
and business jilaces located in these counties. During the year, 1,447 places 
were provided with sanitary privies of various types, 369 of these being homes 
which never before had a toilet of any kind. The resaniiation of many homes 
was accomplished, and 1,684 privies of sanitary type, which had become insani¬ 
tary after years of usage, were fixed over and again restored to a sanitary 
condition. 

4c 4: 4: >i( * 4c 

In addition to tlie sanitary privies, 379 septic tanks were built to care for the 
sewage from homes provided with running water and inside plumbing fixtures. 
These septic tanks, with adequate subsoil drainage systems, took the place, in 
many instances, of open sewers and overflowing cesspools. 

In the privy-construction work this year each sanitary officer has endeavored 
to build a better type of sanitary toilet. The double-wood slab and the concrete- 
slab type of privies have been installed in greater numbers than ever before. 
The need for more durable and lasting construction is clearly indicated by the 
number of sanitary privies which needed repairing during the year. 

NBVr-TYPK PRIVY SEAT LID 

The new-type privy seat lid, which was designed several years ago for the 
purpose of eliminating the moisture of condensation on the privy seats, has been 
thoroughly tested. It has proved a valuable adjunct to the sanitary equipment. 
Xt has been widely used by the sanitary officers throughout the State., In addi¬ 
tion to 2f,500 Buch lids which .were distributed at one time, many local earpentem 
ha^ copied the model and made the lids locally. Reports repeived in ifespo^w 
to Inquiries show that the lid is effectiveinpreventing the moisture of condensation* 
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C0NCBET1E*SUB PIT PR1V7 

Further experimenting was done in the manufacture of the concrete slab. 
During the year the sanitary oflficer of Prince Edward County conceived the 
idea of making the slabs at a central point and hauling them to the homes. He 
also decided that slabs made of cinder concrete would be practicable. He 
selected a site, had forms made, and proceeded with the experiment. 

The material used in making each slab was 1}4 bags of cement and 10 shovels of 
sand mixed with cinders, which w'ould pass through a half-inch mesh screen. 
The slabs were made 3 inches thick, 4)^ feet wide by feet long, and were 

reinforced with iron rods and fencing wire. Six slabs were poured at one time. 
They were allowed to cure or set up for seven days, when they were hauled to 
the place at which they were to be installed. They were handled rather roughly 
and so far there has been no breakage. With this experience it is evident that a 
cindcr-concrete slab 3 inches thick is practicable and has sufficient strength for 
this class of work. It weighs about one-third less than concrete made with the 
usual mixture of gravel, stone, and sand. This makes it much easier to handle 
and transport. The actual cost of material and labor with wooden-seat riser, 
lids, and ventilator is $4.50 at the place of manufacture. A local drayman 
moves the slabs from the plant to the homes for $1 each. 

In Chesterfield County two small schools, which were e(]uipj)ed with concrete- 
slab privies, were discontinued in the school consolidation i)rogram. The central 
school needed sanitary toilets and the (luestion arose as to whctlier it would be 
cheaper to build new toilets or move the concrete slabs from the schools which 
had been abandoned. 1'ho county sanitary officer advocated moving the toilets 
to the new location. A truck with trailer was secured and the privies and slats 
were moved a distance of 7 miles and installed over new pits at a cost of $1G 
per privy. 

This further demonstrates the economy of this jiarticnlar type of sanitary 
privy and shows that the slatis can be moved without breakage or excessive cost. 
The concrete slab has so many advantages over the wood cover—especially with 
respect to maintenance—that it should be advocated and used by preference 
whenever practicable. 

BICWtR k.\TENSlON8 ASI> (ONNECTIONS 

The total number of feet of sewer extension for the year is 15,985, and the 
number of sewer connections is 340. 

In Roanoke County rather uni(iuc methods were used l)y the sanitary officer 
for securing sewer extensions. In the town of Vinton he created interest to the 
extent that the property owners paid one half the cost and the town the other 
half in building a line 1,623 feet long. Two other extensions just outside the 
corporate limits of South Salem were built under Ms direction. Ho did the 
engineering work, purchased the material, and supervised the laying of the pipe, 
the property owners paying all costs. The combined length of these two lines 
was 709 feet and they accommodated 23 homes. In the town of Salem 10,433 
feet of new lines have been laid, and the homes arc being connected as fast as 
the lines are ready for service. Tliesc extensions made possible 120 sewer con¬ 
nections, most of which were substituted for sanitary privies of the box and can 
type. 

^n the town of Farinville, in Prince Edward County, 630 feet of new sower 
mains were laid and 23 sewer connections secured. The town council has author¬ 
ized the laying of 600 feet more. 

In the town of Martinsville, in Henry County, 2,370 feet of new sewer mains 
were p\xt down and 43 homes joined up. 
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In Emporia^ in Greensville County, 220 feet were laid, and this line takes care 
of seven homes which had previously been served by box and can privies. 

The town of Pulaski, in Pulaski County, has recently passed a bond issue for 
$60,000 to be used for sewer extensions. It is estimated that this will provide 
sufficient funds for laying about 6 miles of sewer lines in the town. When this 
project is completed, it will be possible for more than 80 per cent of the homes 
in Pulaski to secure a sewer comiection, 

WATEB SUPPLIES 

The protection and improvement of the water supplies has occupied a con-» 
sidcrable amount of the time of the sanitary officers. They have given attention 
to both municipal and individual supplies. As a routine procedure they make 
frequent inspection of the municipal and community supplies and collect samples 
for examination. In the course of their visits to the homes they have been able 
to induce a number of improvements to the individual supplies. The tabulation 
sheet shows 745 water connections, 98 new weUs, 80 old wells improved and ren¬ 
dered eiaiiitary, 80 open springs protected, and 15 cisterns built. This makes a 
total of 1,018 places which have been provided with a safe water supply during 
the year and is a very noticeable increase over previous years. 

Due to the drought it was necessary for the town of Pulaski to supplement its 
regular water supply. After considering several available sources it was decided 
to use the South Fork of Peak Creek and pump the water directly into the mains. 
Under the supervision of the sanitary officer a cliloride-of-lime treatment plant 
was sot up, and this was operated under his direction throughout the time the 
auxiliary supply was used. The old reservoir went completely dry for a few 
days, and it was necessary to pump all the water used in Pulaski from Peak 
Creek. No outbreaks of typhoid or dysentery occurred following the use of this 
water, which indicates that the sterilization process was effectively carried out. 
The dam at the old reservoir has since been raised, and it now has a storage 
capacity of 256,000,000 gallons of water. It is thought that this will remedy 
the situation and there will bo no further water shortage in Pulaski for many 
years to come. 


Three water-main extension projects were completed in Roanoke County. 
The total footage was 2,682 feet, of which 557 feet were laid in Salem, 462 feet 
in Vinton, and 1,663 feet in the county outside town or city limits. As a result, 
318 water connections were made and this number of homes have been provided 
with pure drinking water. Samples collected from the water supply for South 
Salem showed that it was polluted. The sanitary officer immediately installed 
a chlorinated-lime treatment plant, and subsequent samples have been found 
excellent on bacteriological examination. 

In October a bond issue for $75,000 was passed by the voters of Farmville, in 
Prince Edward County, for improvements to the present water system. These 
include a wash-water tank, a new intake line, a new standpipe, and three-quarters 
of a mile of lO-inch mains. The filters at the Farmville water plant were recently 
overhauled and rebuilt under the direction of the sanitary officer. This required 
one week of his time, but when it is considered that one out of every four per¬ 
sons in the whole county uses the Farmville water the importance of this work 
is at once realized. He also looked after the water supply at Hampden-Sidney 
College. Here he liad repairs made to the chlorinator and supervised the clean¬ 
ing of the filter several times during ‘the year. In addition to the students, 
about 500 residents use the college water supply. 
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A bond testio ol $70,000 was carried in Martinsville, in Henry County, to 
enlarge the present water system. The new source of supply is at Beaver Creeks 
about miles north of town. This has necessitated the laying of several miles 
of new mains, the building of additional filters, and the installation of a large 
pump for forcing the water into the standpipe. 

Hie commercial concerns selling bottled spring water have not been neglected. 
Inspections are made regularly to collect samples and to see that the bottles are 
properly washed and sterilized. These plants distribute many thousands of gal¬ 
lons of water, some of it being shipped to distant communities. 

MOSQUITO CONTBOL 

Mosquito-control work consisted of drainage, oiling, screening, and the stock¬ 
ing of ponds with Gamhusia top minnows. 

In Emporia, in Greensville County, a seepage area of 2 acres and 6J^ miles 
of drainage ditches were kept under control. A weekly oiling schedule was 
maintained, and 613,480 feet of ditches were oiled. It required 1,770 gallons of 
oil for this work. During the j^car 52,356 feet of ditch cleaning was done to 
keep the ditches free from obstructions. The fund for this w'ork was provided 
by an appropriation of $720 by tlie town council of Emporia. 

aft * ♦ 3k * « 

A very succes.sful county-wide screcn-up campaign was inaugurated in Greens¬ 
ville County in April and continued throughout the summer months. Dealers 
selling scR'cn ware were intcrviow’cd, and it was learned that during this time 
they had sold 17,500 feet of screen wire, 180 ready-made wdndow screens, and 
103 screen doors. In addition to this, one of the lumber mills reported the sale 
of 12,000 lineal feet of screen molding, w’hich is used in the making of screen 
doors and wdiidows. 

One large drainage project was completed in Greensville County through the 
cooperation of the board of supervisors and the State liighw'ay commission, 
A canal six feet wide, with an average depth of feet, and 1,422 feet in length 
was dug through Metcalf Swamp, which is located wdthin half a mile of North 
Emporia. This canal drained about 50 acres of land, which has been a favorable 
breeding place for mosquitoes for a number of years. This is about one-fourth 
of the ditching which is necessary to completely drain this swamp. The cost of 
this project was $400.39, and the work was done under the supciadsion of the 
sanitary officer. 

In Farmville, in Prince Edward County, the sanitary officer had 1,000 feet of 
ditches dug and drained a bad moseiuito breeding place in the residential section 
of town. 

The sanitary officer in Chesterfield County removed a mosquito nuisance in 
three instances by stocking that number of ponds with Gambusia top minnows. 
In three other cases he accomplished the same results by inducing the digging of 
2,360 feet of ditches, which drained some stagnant pools. 

In Charlotte County, 300 feet of ditches were dug to draiu a pond on the 
property of the Southern Railroad at Koysville. Mosquitoes had become a pest 
in that community and dippings showed the pond to be the breeding place. 

During the year, 380 dwellings were completely screened and many limes this 
number were partially screened. 

MILK SUPPLISS 

The milk supply in these counties is slowly being improved from year to year. 
The standard milk ordinance is in force in two towms, namely, Abingdon, in 
Wasl}ington County, and Pulaski, in Pulaski County. , 

Marked improvement is noted in the dairies furnishing milk to the town of 
Pulaski. During the year, two modern dairy barns w^ere built. One of the 
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"A” grade dairies was equipped with a miikiag machine and another installed a 
bottlini; machine. One grade dairy made the necessary improvements to 
raise it to grade During the year Mr. LeFevre, associate milk specialist 

of the Public Health Service, made an inspection of all the dairies supplying milk 
to Pulaski and scored them according to the standard milk ordinance. After 
completing his work he made the following statement to the mayor of Pulaski: 
'*The public may rest assured that when they buy grade milk 'A^ produced in 
the Pulaski dairies they are getting really clean milk.'' 

In other counties the provisions of the local milk ordinances were enforced. 
The chief efforts of the sanitary officers have been to procure a clean milk supply. 
During the year, 3,116 dairy cows were tested for tuberculosis and all reactors 
found were excluded from the herds. 

SWIMMING POOLS 

The construction of new swimming pools has lessened during the year, only 
two new pools being reported under construction. One of these is in the town 
of Martinsville and is for the accommodation of the colored bathers. The water 
for this pool will be secured from the town of Martinsville. The other pool is in 
Pulaski County located about 5 miles from the town of Pulaski. This will be 
equipped with shower baths, flush toilets, and a septic tank. The water will be 
treated with chlorine at regular intervals so as to insure its purity. 

As in the past, the saniiar\' officers have assisted the owners in maintaining 
good sanitation at all swimming pools within their counties. Samples of water 
are collected at regular intervals and inspection is made to see that proper sanita¬ 
tion is maintained and that the bathing suits are sterilized after each using. 
The owners of these places welcome such inspection and also suggestions from 
time to time. 

]|c 4c lie )ic >|c 

SMALLPOX CONTKOL 

No serious outbreak of smallpox occurred in any of the counties. The presence 
of smallpox was utilized by the sanitary officers in working ui) vaccination clinics 
in the communities in which the disease occurred. In this work they had the 
cooperation of the local physicians, who did the vaccinating. These clinics, 
together with the individual contacts vaccinated, resulted in 2,936 vaccinations. 
The usual control measures of quarantine, search for contacts, and terminal 
disinfection were carried out in all cases reported. 

TYPHOID FEVJBR PREVENTION 

Sanitation was advocated throughout the year as the best means of preventing 
typhoid fever. On receiving a report of the presence of a case of typhoid fever, 
the sanitary officer at once proceeded to make an investigation, trace the source 
of infection, and institute control measures to prevent its spread. The presence 
of this disease in a community was used to promote sanitation and to organize 
inoculation clinics. Many contacts were vaccinated and the’net result was that 
937 people were protected with the necessary three doses of typhoid vaccine. 

An investigation of the cases revealed the fact that a large number of them 
were at widely separated rural homes, sanitary conditions at which were very bad. 
Usually an open spring and an open toilet were being used. 

No tj^phoid deaths were reported from Henry or Chesterfield Counties. Exclu¬ 
sive of Lee County, there was, in the sanitary officer project counties, a total of 
113 cases and 16 deaths for the fiscal year. This gives a typhoid case rate of 
0.63 per thousand, and a death rate of 0.08 per thousand inhabitants for the nine 
counties. This is somewhat below the average for Virginia. The State case, 
rate for the same period is 1 per thousand, and the State death rate is 0.1 per 
thousand. 
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BXI^HTHBICIA TOXIN ANTITOXIN CLINICS 

The sanitary oflScers assisted in organizing and conducting toxin antitoxin 
clinics. In Pulaski County, assistance was given the superintendent of schools and 
the local board of health in advertising and organizing the work with the result 
that 1,116 children were treated. 

In Washington County, clinics were held in Abingdon, Glade Spring, Meadow 
View, and Damascus. Three hundred and eighty seven children were immunized 
against diphtheria. Other clinics are to be held later. 

In Chesterfield County, the county nurse and sanitary officer cooperated in 
holding a series of clinics. Those wore well attended and 2,421 eiiildren received 
the protective treatments against diphtheria. Other clinics were held in Roanoke 
County with 709 children treated, and in Prince Edward County, wlicre 685 
were immunized. 

MOTION PICTURE MADE 

During the year a motion picture showing each step in the const met i<»n of a 
septic tank from the digging of the hole to the completion of the subsoil drainage 
system was made. The picture was taken at a mral home in Chesterfield County. 
The sanitary officer assisted in arranging the many details necessary to complete 
the project. This reel, witli proper titles explaining the picture, Ls now a part 
of the motion picture exhibit given b\' the State l^oard of health throughout the 
counties of Virginia. It is thought that it will he very helpful in showing the 
people the proper way to build a septic tank, and in prt)nioting sanitation work. 

He ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 


EDUCATION 

The gospel of good health and improved sanitation was carried to the door¬ 
stop of the homes by nearly 17,000 home visits and personal interviews. These 
were supplemented by newspaper articles, distribution of State board of health 
literature, public talks, and moving-picture show\s. 

INVESTMENT FOR SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS 

The following is an estimate of expenditures by individual property owners 
for sanitary improvements in the 10 county sanitary officers^ projects within the 


fiscal year: 

9 L. R. S. privies, at $50 each__ $450. 00 

110 box and can privies, at $6 each_ 000. 00 

1,315 pit privies, at $20 each_ 26, 300, 00 

13 chemical closets, at $10 each_ 8, 420. 00 

379 septic tanks, at $100 each_ 37, 900. 00 

340 sewer connections, at $90 each_ 30, 000. 00 


Total for sanitary toilets_$104, 460. 00 

99 new wells, at $100 each_ 9, 800. 00 

80 old wells improved, at $25 each.— 2, 000. 00 

80 springs improved, at $20 each__ 1, 600. 00 

15 new cisterns, at $100 each_ 1, 500. 00 

47 cisterns repaired, at $25 oach__. 1, 175. OO 

745 water connections, at $50 each_ 37, 250. 00 


Total for improved water supplies.. 53, 325. 00 

60,016 feet ditches cleaned, at cents per foot_:__ 653. 62 

1,422 feet new ditcheSw__'... 400. &9' 


Grand total. 


158, 838. 91 
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COST OF SANITARY OFFICER SERVICE 

The budget for each county was $2,500, of which the county appropriated 
$1,500, the State allotted $700, and the United States Public Health Service $300. 
The amounts expended by these agencies within the fiscal year are approxi¬ 


mately as follows: 

State board of health...$10, 015. 95 

Counties.... 14, 025. 26 

U. S. Public Health Service ___ 3, 716. 25 

27, 757. 45 


MORTALITY REDUCTION 

A study has been made to determine some of the results which have been 
accomplished to date in disease reduction under this plan of work in nine of the 
county projects now in operation. Four of the projects, those in Chesterfield, 
Greensville, Henry, and Roanoke Counties, have been in operation since this 
plan of work started. The Lee County project is excluded from the study as 
it did not begin until January 1, 1927. 

The figures in the following tables apply to the calendar year instead of the 
fiscal year. As the records of the State !>oard of health for deaths for years 
prior to 1913 are not available, the comparison in the older county projects is 
for a seven-year period, one year before the work started and one year after. 

The representative counties selected for detailed tables are Smyth and Pulaski 
from the southwestern group and Greensville and C'hesterficld from the south¬ 
eastern group. 

The fifth table gives a group summary of the nine counties. 

Deaths from reportable diseases in Smyth Countyy Fa., for equal periods before and 
after sanitary officer work began 


Disease 

Number of deaths 

Reduction 

1919-1922 

1923-1926 

j 

Number 

Per cent 

Typhoid fever. 

14 

23 

1 2 
115 
13 

2 

1 

05 
10 
88 
1,179 

0 

13 

5 

10 

2 

23 

7 

+17 

35.7 
43.5 

100 

20 

53.8 
+800 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet fever__ 

Tuberculosis,,...... 

92 

6 

19 

1 

59 

18 

51 

1,165 

Pellagra____ 

Measles. 

Meningitis____ 

Influenza______ 

36 
+8 

37 
14 

37.8 

+80 

43 

1.2 

Whooping cough____ 

Diarrhea and dysentery____ 

All causes.J. 



” In addition tho salary of the director of this work was paid by this agency. 
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De€^h$ from reportafde diseases in Pulaski Countyy Va.yfor equal periods before and 
after sanitary officer work began 


Disease 


Typhoid fever. 

Diphtheria. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis. 

Infantile paralysis__ 

Pellagra. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Meningitis. 

Influenza. 

Whooping cough. 

Diarrhea and dysentery 
All causes. 


Number of deaths 

Eeductlon 

1917-1921 

1922-1926 

1 

Number 

Per cent 

14 

7 

7 

SO 

15 

12 

3 

20 

1 

1 



98 

82 

16 

16.3 

1 

1 



2 

4 

+2 

-MOO 

3 


3 

100 

12 

15 

+3 

-i-25 


1 

+1 

+100 

168 

59 

109 1 

64.8 

10 

14 

5 1 

26.3 

47 

29 

18 

38.3 

1,164 

978 

186 

16 


Deaths from reportable diseases in Greensirille Countyy Va.y for equal periods before 
and after sanitary officer work began 


Diseiwe 

Number of deaths 

Reduction 

1913-1919 

1920-1926 

Number 

Per cent 

Typhoid fever .... 

.39 

14 

25 

64.1 

Diphtheria ____ 

6 

7 

+1 

+16.6 

Smallpox ______ 

2 


2 

100 

Tnbcrculosi.s.... 

145 

no 

35 

24.1 

Pellagra...... 

9 

6 

3 

33.3 

Malaria _____ 

76 

14 

62 

81.5 

Measles,........-_ 

9 

4 

5 

55.5 

Influenza . ________ 

139 

51 

88 

63.3 

Wh(X)pittg cough___-_— 

33 

13 

20 

60.6 

Diarrhea and dysentery__ _ 

65 

4.5 

10 

18.1 

i^ll causes .-__-_ 

1,.389 

035 

454 

32.0 





Deaths from reportable diseases in Chesterfield Countyy Va,y for equal periods before 
and after sanitary officer work began 


Disease 

1 Number of deaths 

Reduction 

1913-1919 

1920-1926 

Number 

Per cent 

Typhoid fever..____ 

32 

8 

24 

76 

Diphtheria_____ 

18 

19 

+l 

+5.5 

Scarlet fever ____-_ 

5 

5 

T^bwcuiosis___ 

1 267 

165 

102 


Pellagra.._____ 

29 

5 

24 

82.7 

Malaiia . _____ 

41 

2 

39 

95.1 

Measles._____ 

14 

9 

5 

- 85.7 

Meningitis. . ___ 

1 

+1 

+100.0 

Influensa.-.— 

ii7 

74 

43 : 

36.7 

Whooping cough______ 

29 

15 

14 

4&2 

Diarrhea and dysentery.... 

122 

79 

43 

35.2 

All causes.....-. 

2,112 

1,611 ! 

501 

24 
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Comparative table of deaths from reportable diseases in nine sunUo/ry officer counties 
for equal periods before and after sanitary officer work started 



Before 
health 
work ! 
began 

After 

health 

Reduction 

Disease 

work was 
in opera¬ 
tion 

Number 

Per cent 

Typhoid fever..............__ 

255 

112 

143 

56 

Diphtheria....... 

160 

124 

36 

22.5 

Smallpox____-__ 

3 

1 

2 

66.0 

Scarlet fever____ 

10 

17 

2 

10.5 

Tuberculosis__ 

1,550 

1,460 

4 

00 

0.3 

Infantile paraly.sis______ 

11 

7 

63.6 

Pellagra........ 

05 

53 

42 

44.2 

Malaria...... 

122 

16 

106 

86.8 

Measles__ 

01 

08 

+7 

+7.6 

Meningitis_____ 

0 

0 

Influenza.......... 

040 

580 

360 

38.2 

Whooping cough___ 

175 

150 

25 

14.2 

Diarrhea and dysentery__ 

637 

498 

139 

20.2 

All causes.... 

12,604 

11,676 

020 

7.3 




It will be noted that the individual county tables show an increase in the 
number of deaths from certain diseases. All of them, however, show a reduc¬ 
tion in typhoid fever, diarrhea and dysentery, tuberculosis, and deaths from 
all causes. The group summary shows a reduction in deaths from all 
of the diseases with the exception of measles. The deaths from this disease 
show an increase of 7.6 per cent. This is one of those diseases wdiich sanitation 
has little, if anything, to do with. The outstanding results are 56.6 per cent 
reduction in typhoid fever deaths; 20 per cent reduction in deaths from diarrhea 
and dysentery; 86.8 per cent reduction in malaria deaths; 6.3 per cent reduction 
in tuberculosis deaths; and a 7.3 per cent reduction in deaths from all causes. 

In order to contrast the percentage of prophylactic measures and sanitary 
improvements with the percentage of disease reduction, the following statistics 
are submitted: 

There are 35,003 homes in the nine counties. Our records show that 32.8 
per cent of the homes have been completely screened and a larger number par¬ 
tially screened. Forty-three and one-tenth per cent arc now using water from 
supplies which have been classed as safe, and 66.6 i^er cent have been equipped 
with some form of safe excreta disposal system. Continuous maintenance work 
has been carried on, and we find that 7,305 sanitary toilets which needed repairs 
were repaired and restored to a sanitary condition. In other words, 31.2 per 
cent of the sanitary equipment has been overhauled. 

According to the 1920 census, the population of these counties is 178,654. 
Data collected from the survey cards show that 42.9 per cent of the population 
have been vaccinated against smallpox; 8.5 per cent against typhoid fever, and 
5.1 per cent against diphtheria. 

Of the 321 organized dairies located in these counties, 70 per cent have been 
rated as in good sanitary condition. Fifty-eight and six-tenths per cent of the 
cows in these herds have been tuberculin tested. 

Of the 529 schools located in these counties, 44.4 per cent have a safe water 
supply; 72.7 per cent have sanitary drinking facilities; and 95.6 per cent are 
provided with sanitary excreta disposal systems. 

Three-County Project in Georgia 

The project in the southwestern part of Georgia inaugurated in 
the fiscal year 1924 and described in the report for that ybar and 

Reprint No. %i, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 17, ^Si34, p. 22, . . 
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discussed in the reports for the fiscal years 1925 and 1926 ^ was 
continued throughout the fiscal year 1927. 

Due to the discontinuance of the financial assistance from the 
State board of health for the support of the work, this cooperative 
project as originally organized had to be terminated on June 30,1927. 

In this project one whole-time health officer, a physician with 
training in health work, served as health officer of each of three 
adjacent counties. Under his direction there was on duty in each 
of the three counties an assistant health officer, a layman with 
practical training in sanitary work, and, in one of the counties, 
there was on duty also a county health nurse. * 

The special purpose of this cooperative project was to demon¬ 
strate an economical plan of public-health administration adapted 
to counties with resources too limited for each to support readily a 
complete, whole-time county health department. 

The project appears, from a demonstration standpoint, to have 
been a marked success. The work was conducted under exceptional 
difficulties and thereby was given a severe test. The plan carried 
out in the three-county project in Georgia seems right in general 
principle and is applicable to numerous groups of counties in the 
United States. 

Special Features 


In Bernalillo County, N. Mex., in April, the county health depart¬ 
ment found, by routine bacteriological examination, evidence of 
sewage pollution in the water supply of the principal city of the 
county, Albuquerque. This supply was obtained from a number of 
wells. Some of the wells were found clean and others contaminated. 
The contaminated wells were oliminaiod from the source of supply 
and chlorination of the water from the other wells was begun at once. 
No outbreak of typhoid fever or other intestinal disease occurred. 
This illustrates how vigilant health service may prevent outbreaks of 
disease. Many serious typhoid fever outbreaks which have occurred 
in this country would have been prevented if the communities 
affected had had the sort of preopidemic health service which 
Albuquerque had in this instance. The field agent-county health 
officer attributes a 50 per cent reduction in the typhoid rate for 
1927 in this county to the energetic campaign of his department for 
improved sanitation. 

In Dona Ana County, N. Mex., in May, a case of typhoid fever 
was reported from a dwelling which is bisected by the line between 
New Mexico and Texas. Upon investigation by the Dona Ana 
County health officer, two cases of typhoid fever were found in this 
hbuse-r-one being car^d for in a room on the New Mexico side and^ 




Reprint No. 1047, from Public Health Reports of Oot. ^3, 1025, pp. ^00. 
Reprint No. 111%, mm Public Health Repents of Oct. 22,1926, pp. 62-33. 
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the other in a room on the Texas side. The county health officer in 
his capacity as such had no jurisdiction over the case in the room in 
the Texas half of the house, but in his dual capacity of health officer 
of Dona Ana County and field agent of the United States Public 
Health Service he had precautionary measures carried out in both 
halves of the house and there has since been no evidence of further 
interstate spread of infection in this home. In the same month a 
child residing in the adjacent Texas county, which is without whole¬ 
time county health service, returned to school in Dona Ana Coxmty 
while still in the infectious stage of scarlet fever. The case was dis¬ 
covered promptly and the child was sent back home. Contacts in 
the school were kept under observation, and the two or three cases 
developing among them were isolated immediately. 

In Jefferson County, Kans., measures were carried out promptly 
to prevent outbreaks of smallpox in two striking instances. In one 
instance over 200 persons were exposed to a case of smallpox at a 
Christmas entertainment, and in the other about 100 persons were 
exposed to three cases at a funeral. In both cases all contacts were 
vaccinated immediately and none of them developed the disease. 

In Washington County, Miss., 49,075 persons were given anti¬ 
typhoid injections. About 40,000 received the injections in the 
month of May when the county health department with considerable 
assistance from outside was carrying out an energetic and well- 
organized program of sanitary measures to prevent disease in the 
wake of the flood. Practically the whole area of this county was 
inundated during the Mississippi Valley floods in the spring of 1927. 

In Pulaski County, Ark., another flood-stricken county, 10,417 
persons were given antityphoid injections, and over 2,000 acres of 
inundated land were oiled periodically to prevent anopheline mosquito 
breeding. 

In Dubuque Coimty, Iowa, 8,208 complete immunization (toxin- 
antitoxin) treatments against diphtheria were given within the fiscal 
year. The health officer reported that, at the end of the year, nine- 
tenths of the enrolled school children in the county were recorded as 
having had the diphtheria preventive. In Dubuque County, since 
the whole-time county health department began operating in 1921, 
the number of cases of communicable disease reported for the month 
of June has averaged 27 as against 166 for the month of June, 1920. 
The economic saving to the community from the reduction in the 
prevalence of this group of diseases alone appears to have given a 
large return on the investment for the health service. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this and the many other obvious net advantages of the service, 
the county government failed to continue its part of the appropriation 
for the whole-time county-city health work and the cooperative 
project in Dubuque County terminated on June 30, 1927. 
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In Mason County, Ky., 92 persons were examined at a tuberculosis 
clinic conducted August 10-12, 1926, with the active cooperation of 
the local practicing physicians and of specialists from the State 
tuberculosis association. Of the persons examined, 26 were found to 
have active tuberculosis, and only one of these had previous knowl¬ 
edge of his affliction. The local practicing dentists, in cooperation 
with the county health officer, made dental examinations of all 
children attending schools in the city of Maysville in this county. 

In Weakley County, Tenn., an orthopedic clinic was held in July 
1926, for indigent cripples. Through cooperation with the surgeons 
of a clinic in a nearby city, arrangement was made for hospital treat¬ 
ment and care of each of the 23 cases examined. 

In Rhea County, Tenn., where one of the county sanitary officer 
projects has been in operation since October 1, 1925, remarkable 
progress has been made in sanitation, and a reduction of 80 per cent 
in the rate of prevalence of typhoid fever appears to have resulted. 
In Dayton, the principal incorported tovrn in this county, an election 
was hold in December, 1926, to float bonds for the extension of the 
sewerage system throughout the corporate limits, and not a vote was 
cast against the issue. The week ended March 29, 1927, was health 
week in Rhea County. The program was sponsored by the business 
men’s club, the county tuberculosis association, the county board of • 
health, the county school board, and the parent-teacher’s association. 
Every local physician cooperated actively, making health examina¬ 
tions, without charge, of all persons applying within the week. 
Among the many examined were 761 school children, and parents 
were notified of the 999 physical defects found among these school 
children. 

In Decatur County, Ga., one of the counties in the three-county 
project, excellent publicity for the health work was obtained in the 
local press. Among the ingenious devices for effective publicity was 
a full page advertisement of various local businesses in their relation¬ 
ship to sanitation and health. This was carried in the Bainbridge 
Post-Searchlight, as shown in the accompanying cut. 

In Obion County, Tenn., practically every local physician cooper¬ 
ated actively in a nose and throat clinic for school children. At this 
clinic, 22 operations for removal of tonsils or adenoids, or both, were 
performed in one day by local nose and throat surgeons who rendered 
their services gratuitously. 

In Ottawa County, Kans., every physician and every dentist in 
the county contributed free and helpful service to the county health 
department in a series of conferences for preschool children. At 
nine of these conferences, held in different parts of the county the, 
last week of May and the first week of June, 199 children were 
examined. 

68087*'—27-1 
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' In Walker County, Ala., 11)141 persons were vaccinated for pro¬ 
tection against smallpox within the fiscal year. The records show 
that since 1913 over 50 per cent of the total population of the county 
have been vaccinated against smallpox and over 40 per cent against 
typhoid fever. 

Walker County was the first county in Alabama to have a whole¬ 
time county health officer. The position was established in the last 
part of 1913 and has been maintained since then. Walker County 
was one of the counties of which the Public Health Service made a 
complete house-to-house sanitary survey in 1915.*^ The cooperative 
project in this county has furnished a good demonstration of well- 
rounded, well-coordinated, eflficient, and economical county-wide 
health service. Marked progress has been made in environmental 
sanitation, in personal hygiene, and in the application of specific 
measures for the prevention of disease since the whole-time service 
was established. The results are reflected in the lowered death rate— 
especially from the diseases, such as typhoid fever, diarrhea and 
enteritis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, malaria, and tuberculosis, which 
are the more readily susceptible to control measures. The infant 
death rate per 1,000 of living births in 1913—the year immediately 
before the whole-time health service became operative—was 155; in 
1926 it was 60. The death rate per 1,000 population for all causes 
in 1926 was 10.9, as against 17 in 1913. The population of Walker 
County is now about 60,000. A lowering of the death rate by 6 
points, therefore, means 360 less deaths a year. For every death 
prevented by health work about 10 cases of incapacitating disease 
are prevented. The average case of such illness prevented would 
cost in wage loss and in expenses for the care of the sick about $100. 
Thus the economic saving to the citizens of Walker County from 
their investment for progressive health work can be estimated at 
$360,000 a year. The average annual expenditure from all sources 
for the support of the county health department service in this 
county for the last five years has been $8,800.41. 

General Progress in Rural Health Work 

Progress in the development of whole-time rural (county) health 
service in the United States continued in the fiscal year 1927. Accord¬ 
ing to data collected by the rural sanitation office from the Stajte 
health departments, the number of counties or equivalent divisions 
provided with local health service reaching all rural sections thereof, 
under the direction of whole-time county or district health ofiicers, 
was 337 at the beginning of the calendar year 1927, as compared 
with 307, 280, 250, 230, 202, 161, and 109 at the beginning of the 


» Public Health Bulletin No. 94, pp. 153-168. 

s>Beprint No. 1115 from Public Health Reports of Apr. 29,1927. 
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oalmdar years 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, 1921, and 1020, respec- 
tively. The gain of 228 within this seven-year period, though mueh 
less than it might have been had means be«a provided for a larg^er 
degree of cooperation from the Federal and State official agendes, is 
significant. 

The prospects are good for a better rate of progress in this vitally 
important field in the next seven years. Our public-health adminis¬ 
trators generally now appear convinced that local official health 
service under the direction of a whole-time local health officer is the 
most essential element in the development of an adequate system of 
effective and economical public-health service in the United States, 
and that most of the work of the Federal and State health agencies 
should be conducted with and through such local health departments. 
The principle of cooperative rural health work appears sound in 
theory and is successful in practice. State health departments in 
increasing number from year to year are obtaining authorization and 
appropriations to enable them more nearly to do their due and pro¬ 
portionate part in the development and maintenance of whole-time 
county health service. 

Nothing progresses like progress. The progress made in the con¬ 
struction of good public roads, in the provision of improved public- 
school facilities, and in other important governmental enterprises in 
our rural communities generally within the last 25 years furnishes a 
basis of optimism for an increased rate of development from now on 
in efficient economical whole-time official coimty health service in 
this cormtry. 

It appears at this time that of aU the fields of activity in which 
our governmental and other agencies might operate at increased rate 
for the promotion of the welfare of our people no other offers greater 
net advantages than does that of rural health service. In view of 
the results accomplished in the demonstration projects and the needs 
of the situation, there is reason to expect a more active and construc¬ 
tive interest in the development and maintenance of well-balanced 
comprehensive whole-time county health service than has been mani¬ 
fested heretofore. With a marked increase in such service, there 
would no longer be an excuse for the numerous makeshifts or expe¬ 
dients m rural health work programs which, though comparatively 
expensive and ineffective, are now supported by many of our public- 
health minded citizens. 

During the recent floods in the Mississippi Valley the advantages 
of previously operating whole-time coimty health departments were 
definitely demonstrated. In the flood-stricken counties provided 
with such departments the whole-time health officers, as a rule, per¬ 
formed with remarkable promptness and efficiency in the organization 
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of working forces and in the carrying out of measures for both imme*^ 
diate and post-flood sanitary protection of the stricken people. The 
contrast between this work in the minority of the counties which 
had whole-time county health departments and in those not so pro¬ 
vided stood out sharply. Since the flood several cooperating agencies, 
including the United States Public Health Service, the International 
Health Board, and the State health departments directly concerned, 
have undertaken to develop whole-time county health departments 
in the (approximately) 90 flood-stricken counties which did not have 
such organizations at the time of the flood. This undertaking has 
been attended with a number of practical difficulties, such as obtain¬ 
ing comparatively small appropriations from the hard-pressed county 
governments for the support of the budgets and securing promptly 
satisfactory personnel to fill the positions in the county health depart¬ 
ments for which financial provision has been made. It is going for¬ 
ward, how'ever, as well as was reasonably to be expected. 

Whole-time cotmty health departments as usually organized, in 
order to be satisfactorily effective in time of disaster, must be in fuU 
operation before the disaster. They can not, as a rule, be organized 
and put on an operating basis of high efficiency within a few days or 
even a few weeks to meet an unusual critical situation. In view of 
the preventable-disease disaster with which every populated county 
in the United States not provided with efficient health service is fre¬ 
quently visited, there appears sufficient reason wffiy there s.hould be 
an increased rate of development of efficient whole-time county health 
service in every section of the United States. 

Summary 

The 86 cooperative projects in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
yielded results exceeding in value manyfold the cost of the work. 
Among the activities and results presented in the tabular statement 
(pp. 2554 to 2567), to which especial consideration may be given, 
are the following: 

1 . Public lectures presenting the principles and details of sanita¬ 
tion to over 378,604 persons. 

2 . Over 159,740 sanitary inspections of premises, with explana¬ 
tion of findings to occupants or owners of the properties. 

3 . Physical examination of over 219,600 school children, of whom 
over 132,000 were found to have incapacitating physical defects, 
with notification to parents or guardians of defects found. 

4. Exclusion from public schools of 11,538 children affected with 
communicable diseases—such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, scabies, and pediculosis—or presenting evidence of 
being carriers of the contagions of such diseases. This was brought 
about through active cooperation of school-teachers with the county 
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health departments, and it must have been a very oonmderable 
factor in preventing widespread infection. 

5. Thirty-two thousand three hundred and fifty-four recorded 
treatments effecting correction of incapacitating physical defects 
among school childreu. These were brought about by written 
notification, to parents or guardians, of defects foimd, follow-up 
visits to homes of tlio children, making available proper clinical 
facilities, securing active cooperation of the local medical and 
dental professions, and other activities of the county or district 
health departments. 

6. Bringing about treatments for correction of serious physical 
defects in 1,437 infants and 2,854 preschool children. 

7. Treatments to correct iodine deficiency in 1,361 persons in 
endemic goiter districts. 

8. Sixty-sbc thousand and ninety-seven visits to homes of cases of 
communicable disease to advise and show the afflicted households 
how to prevent spread of the infections. 

9. Nine thousand one hundred and seventy-six visits by health 
nurses or health officers to prenatal cases to advise and assist expect¬ 
ant mothers in carrying out hygienic and physiological measures 
making for healthy mothers and healthy babies. 

10. Instruction of 2,049 midwives in cleanly and careful methods. 

11. Twenty-three thousand nine hundred and ninety-five infants 
and chUdron of preschool age examined and over 39,688 home visits 
by health nurses or health officers to demonstrate hygienic measures 
for the promotion of the health and the proteciton of the lives of 
infants. 

12. One hundred and sixty-seven thousand one hundred and sixty- 
foiu' persons given immunization injections for protection against 
typhoid fever. 

13. Ninety-three thousand eight hundred and thirteen persons 
vaccinated against smallpox. 

14. Fifty-eight thousand nine hundred and ninety-five children 
treated with toxin-antitoxin mixture for immunization (gainst 
diphtheria. 

15. Sixty-four thousand two hundred and forty-seven cows tuber¬ 
culin tested, with elimination of reactors from herds, to prevent 
communication of bovine tuberculosis to persons through the medium 
of milk. 

16. One thousand five hundred and eleven persons treated effec¬ 
tively for relief from hookworm disease and for the prevention of 
the spread of the infection. 

17. Marked reduction in the spread of malaria in hundreds of 
localities, with an aggregate population of several hundred thousand. 
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18* Thirty-one thousand six hundred and twenty-six treatments 
to rid persons of venereal disease infection and prevent the spread 
of the infection. 

19. Special examination of 5,006 persons for tuberculosis, of whom 
1,399 were found with an active tubercular process and were advised 
to place themselves in the care of their private physicians and to 
carry out hygienic measures. Five hundred and twenty-seven of 
the positive cases were sent to institutions maintained in whole or 
in pai’t for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

20. Twenty-five thousand three hundred and seventy-eight cases 
of dangerous communicable diseases quarantined to prevent the 
spread of infection in the local community, the State, and through¬ 
out the country. 

21. The installation of 12,034 sanitary privies and 2,308 septic 
tanks at dwellings where previously there had been either insanitary 
privies or no toilets of any sort. 

22. Nine thousand five hundred and sixty-nine privies repaired so 
as again to be of sanitary type. 

23. Seven thousand three hundred ar\d eighty-six homes connected 
for the first time with sanitary sewers. 

24. Nine thousand four hundred and forty-seven homes provided 
with safe water supplies in place of contaminated water supplies. 

25. Radical improvement of nine hundred and seventy public milk 
supplies (the milk from which was being distributed to a consider¬ 
able extent through the channels of interstate commerce) to prevent 
the spread, through milk and milk products, of such infections as 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, septic sore 
throat, and infant diarrhea. 

26. Eight thousand two hundred and fifty-nine adult persons 
(most of them over 40 years of age) examined and advised about 
measures to conserve their health and prolong their lives. 

Such activities and results indicate that the plan of the work is 
both comprehensive and effective. Considered from both a public 
health and an economic standpoint, the total result of such work 
stands in importance to our national welfare second to none other 
obtainable from equivalent investment of public funds. 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED SEPTEMBER 15, 1927, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OP THE LEAGUE OF N A'HONS* SECRETAlUAT i 

Chdkra .—A serious extension of cholera in Asiatic ports, especially 
on the Persian Gulf, occurred during July and August, according to 
the Monthly Epidemiological Report for September. Serious out- 


> From the Offloe of Statistical Investigations, U. S. Public Health Service. 
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breaks ol the disease began the latter i^art qI Uviy at Baara; Abadan, 
and Mohainmerah; Bombay City and Madras City were both 
seriously infected; and early in August the disease was reported in 
Chinese ports as far north as Shanghai. 

Table 1, —Cholera cases reported in the ports reporting to the Singapore bureau 
Jrom June to August 1927 


Week ended— 


Maritime town 

Cases or 
deaths 

June 

July 

August 

18 

26 

2 

0 

18 

23 

30 

6 

33 

20 

BnsTft _ _ _ 

Cases_ 

■1 

■1 

m 

m 

■1 

5 

29 

48 

126 

99 

liBfKn'nHIIlHIllllllM 

.do. 


_ 





122 

06 

27 


.do_- 

■wi 

HHftI 

HHfHi 

0 

0 

W 

62 

34 

10 

09 

Ahwais.. 

.do. 







12 

8 


Minnii . . . ^ ^ 

Deaths_ 









23 



.do_ 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

10 

25 

14 

11 

3 

Negapatara. 

.do. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Madras .... 

.... do. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

36 


92 

72 

61 

(^alcutta_ 

.....du ...... 

43 

31 

21 

12 

13 

11 

12 

8 

13 

12 


.do 

2 

1 

2 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


.do 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Bangkok. 

Cases.- 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Saigon and Choloxi....... 

.do..,—.. 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Tiirane. 

.do. 

d 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Haiphong... 

.do. 

11 

8 

0 

7 

0 

9 

a 

6 

1 

2 

Macao^-r... 

Deaths. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Canton...._....._ 

Cjises__ 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 3 

1 0 

0 

10 

7 


Atnov. 

.do_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Shanghai. 

Deattis. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

12 


• Suspected cases were reported. 


The following information on the outbreaks on the Persian Gulf 
and the measures taken for their control is given in the Report: 

At Abadan, where the majority of the population consists of labor forces con¬ 
trolled by the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., the epidemic appears so far to have 
been brouglit under control immediately; the number of cases began to decrease 
from the second week of the outbreak. Its control is far more difficult at Basra 
and Mohammerah, neighboring towns on the Shat-el-Arab, a tidal river. A 
small decrease in the number of cases occurred at Basra, however, during the 
fifth week of the outbreak. Small towns farther inland where cases occurred arc 
Ahwaz, on the Persian side of the river, and Gurmat Ali and Zubair, stations on 
the Iraq Railway within 15 miles of Basra. The infcciiou had not penetrated 
farther inland by the middle of August, but it is obviously very difficult to control 
the further spread of the disease by vibrio carriers. The reported case mortality 
rate is very high (81 per cent); there had been 580 deaths among 716 cases reported 
in this area up to August 20. 

An inoculation campaign is being carried out at Basra; no fewer than 115,000 
persons had been inoculated by the middle of August, and inoculations were 
being steadily continued. 

Cholera appeared on August 12 at Minab, a Persian towm some 50 miles east of 
Bender Abbas, at the Strait of Ormuz. 

The authorities of Iraq have suspended all third-class travel from Basra, and 
other passengers by air, land, or water must produce a certificate of inoculation. 
Similar measures were taken by the Syrian authorities against arrivals from Iraq. 
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In Iiidi ft the inoidonoe of cholera was very high during the spring 
months. It continued high but without further increase in the total 
during June and the first half of July. The incidence was highest in 
the United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa, and was spreading 
seriously in the Punjab, especially in Lahore. In Madras Presidency, 
where the number of cases increased from 1,226 during the week 
ended June 25 to 2,780 during the week ended eTuly 9, the greatest 
prevalence was in the districts of Bellary, Kistna, and Guntur, indi¬ 
cating the spread of the disease from Bombay Presidency, where it 
has been epidemic since early in the spring. In the four weeks ended 
July 9 the deaths from cholera reported in India totaled 23,860, as 
compared with 21,394 in the preceding four weeks and with 3,802 in 
the corresponding four weeks of 1926. 

In French Indo-China cholera incidence decreased during July, 
except in Annam, where 1,201 cases were reported, as against 882 in 
June. In Tonkin the number of cases dropped from 3,262 in June 
to 1,092 in July; and in Cochin China there was also a marked decline. 
The disease has not been prevalent in Laos or Cambodia. 

Plague ,—The incidence of plague in India, as usual, reached a 
minimum in July, and only 87 deaths were reported in the first week 
of July. The plague incidence from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
has been ^Hhe most favorable on record since the reintroduction of 
plague in India 30 years ago.** A summation of the weekly reports, 
which are provisional and for some districts incomplete, gives a total 
of 45,456 deaths ascribed to plague in the whole of India during the 
52 weeks ended July 2, 1927. The previous most favorable ‘‘plague 
year** was 1921-22, when there were 62,220 deaths. The table 
below shows that the total has been favorable in all the different 
Provinces. 

Table 2.— Deaths from plague in India, 1921-1927 


Province 

Number of deaths (the jrear (mdlng June 30) 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1928 

1027* ’ 

North-West Frontier. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

0 

7.976 

0 

12.039 

8,669 

7,661 

4,606 

733 

6,771 

7,179 

136 

6,617 

243 

* 937 

41,703 
2,574 
76,811 
29,519 
23,t03 
14,821 
9,792 
6,797 
11,441 
80 
8,164 
3,143 

13,828 

2,563 

64,427 

11,478 

13,950 

28,094 

13,736 

5,091 

7,739 

2 

6,566 
6,239 


650 
66,617 
219 
33.146 
5,409 
4,837 
8,430 
5,167 
, 3,821 

1,560 

2 

3,994 

13,546 

m 

7,930 

25 

9,265 

4,393 

5,461 

6,222 

2,782 

1 2,487 

1,769 
i 1 

1,989 
2,910 

United Provinces. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Central Provinces. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Hyderabad State. 

Mysore-.. 

Madras Presidency- —. 

Bengal and Assam. 

Burma... 

Other Indian States. 

Total. 

62,220 

227,875 

408,977 

144,730 

147,404 

45,456 


of 62 v««]a ending July 2.1927. 
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In Ce^’bn, plague was somewhat more imevalent hi tlm hrat half 
of 1927 than in the preceding year, 74 cases having been reported 
during the first 28 weeks as compared with 12 cases during the cor¬ 
responding period of 1926. 

In Siam, only 22 cases of plague vrete reported during the first 
28 weeks of 1927, as against 90 and 270 cases, respectively, in the 
corresponding period of 1926 and 1925. 

Plague, though never extremely prevalent in French Indo-Chma, 
had a lower incidence than usual during the first seven months of 
1927, when 52 cases were reported in Cambodia, 12 in Cochin China, 
and none in the other provinces. At Kwang-Chow-Wan, there were 
130 cases reported in the same period. 

The National Epidemic Prevention Bureau at Peking reported 
the sporadic occurrence, during April, of human and rat plague in 
Kwangtung and Fukien, both coast provinces of Southern China. 
No plague had been observed elsewhere in the country. 

The plague situation in Java during the current year showed some 
improvement over the preceding three years. There was an increase 
in the number of cases in June in most of the infected districts, 
which is unusual, as June is, as a rule, a month of low incidence. 

Plague cases continued to occur only sporadically in Egypt, and 
the total number of cases in 1927 up to August 5 was only 58, fewer 
than in any year since 1900. The plague situation in Uganda and in 
Kenya was better than a year ago; 216 cases were reported in June 
in Uganda and 67 in Kenya, In Madagascar, the plague incidence 
reached its annual minimum in June and July, but the reported inci¬ 
dence for the first half of 1927 was higher than for the corresponding 
period of any previous year of record. Plague was unusually preva¬ 
lent in Nigeria. 

The Gold Coast and other colonies on the Guinea cnast have 
been free from plague since April, 1925; Reunion has been free from 
plague since February, 1927. 

The Argentine Republic reported that two centers of pneumonic 
plague were found in July in the interior Provinces of Cordoba and 
Entro Rios. There were also isolated cases of bubonic plague in 
those Provinces as well as in the Territories of Pampa and Formosa. 
It was stated that the ports remain free from infection. 

Yellow fever ,—Cases of yellow fever continued to occur sporadically 
in August on the Gold Coast and in Senegal. There were four cases 
reported at Dakar between August 4 and 8 and one case at St. Louis 
on August 21. 

Smdttpox .—Smallpox has been unusually prevalent in Algeria dur¬ 
ing most of the current year, and, with 376 cases reported in July, 
that month recorded the highest number in many years. Of the 
cases, 295 were in the Department of Oran. 
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During t&e first half of 1927 there were 169,135 smallpox cases 
and 40,650 deaths reported in India, approximately the same number 
as for the first half of 1926 but higher than the normal incidence. 
The case fatality, on the average, was 24 per cent, hut there were 
wide differences in the fatality in different parts of the country. In 
commenting on this fact the Eeport states: 

The case mortality rate on the basis of rcporteci cases and deaths was very 
high (about 40 per cent) in northern India (Punjab and the United Provinces), 
somewhat lower in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, and Bombay Presidency, but in 
Madras Presidency and in the Central Provinces only one-third as high as in 
northern India. 

It is true that the records of both cases and deaths in India are mostly incom¬ 
plete, but it is not probable thfit the regular increase of the case mortality rate 
from south to north and from east to west, which is shown in the table below, 
is due merely to errors of reporting. 

Table 3. —Incidence and case fatality of smallpox in India during the first half of 

1927 


Province 

Population 
(1921) m 
thousands 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Rato per 
100,000 
population 

Case 
fatality, 
per cent 

Northwest frontier.. 

2,251 

105 

25 

1.1 

23.8 

Punjab. 

2I\'585 

8,850 

3,697 

17.4 

40.6 

United Provinces. 

4,SS70 

3,950 j 

1,539 

3.4 

38.9 

Bihar and Orissa. 

H4,002 1 

68,407 

16,059 

44.8 

22.0 

Bengal.l 

46,696 ! 

40,631 

11,332 

24.3 

27.9 

Assam. 

7,f)0G 

4,075 

1,220 

16.0 

29.9 

Burma.. 

13,212 

3,666 

872 

6.6 

24.6 

H>derabad. 

12,472 

2,712 

644 

6.2 

23.7 

Bombay Presidency. 

19,34S 

13,164 

2 ,^ 

1.5.1 

22L3 

Central Provinces. 

13,913 

13,953 

1,764 

12.7 

12.6 

Madras Presidency. 

42,319 

8,001 

1,190 

2.8 

13.8 

Other Indian States.-. 

37,342 

1,112 

479 

1.3 

43.1 

|1927. 

Total January-July<1926.. 

295,222 

169,135 
166,875 
124,848 

40,660 

40,696 

29,557 

13.8 

24.0 

24.6 

23.7 

ll925. 







Enteric fever. —The enteric fever situation was, on the whole, favorable in 
July in most European countries. In England the incidence decreased toward 
the end of July, while fewer cases than usual were reported in July in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, In England and Wales there were 321 cases 
during the four weeks ended August 20, as compared with 406 cases during th^ 
preceding four weeks, although the incidence ordinarily increases markedly at 
tills time of year. In Germany fewer cases were reported in July and early in 
August than during the corresponding months of any previous year. It is to 
be noted in this connection that exceptionally cool and wet weather prevailed 
over the northern part of Europe in June and early in July. 

Farther south in Europe the incidence may be characterized as normal,^except 
in Italy, where it was above the normal (2,100 cases during the four weeks ended 
July 3, as against 1,274 cases during the corresponding period of the previous 
year). In the Scrb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom the incidence was also higher than 
lost year, and there was an outbreak at Belgrade, where 48 cases were reported 
during the first week of August. It seems to have been promptly controlled, as 
there were only 10 cases the following week. The crest of the seasonal curve 
for enteric fever is not reached until September or October, but its low preva¬ 
lence in summer in many countries is probably of good augury for the autumn. 
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A comparison of the mortality from enteric fever in different groups 
of cities is shown in Table 4. 

Table 4. —MorUdUy from typhoid fever in large toxone in 1925 and 1928 


Towns 

Population 

in 

Number of deaths 

Death rate per 
100,000 population 


thousands 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

107 English towns_____ 

19,411 

2,396 

1,300 

17,024 

1 

183 

140 

0.9 

0.7 

16 Scottish towns. 

24 

23 

1.0 

1.0 

3 Scandinavian towns___ 

11 

11 

.8 j 

.8 

48 Ocrman towDfl -_ 

336 

483 

2.0 1 

2.8 

47 German town« i_ _ . . _ 

16;697 
2,411 
1,184 

330 

223 

2.0 

1.3 

14 Hutch towns_ _ .. _ _ . 

57 

44 

2.4 i 

1.8 

^ Swiss towns___ 

16 

13 

1.4 1 

1.1 

2 Belfdan towns_ 

1,126 

39 

22 

3.5 

2.0 

5 French towns.-.. 

3,932 
3,447 
4,263 
1.176 ! 

222 

214 

5 6 

5.4 

7 Italian towns_________ 

483 

646 

14.0 

18.7 

49 Spanish towns..... 

890 

1,081 
84 

20.9 

25 4 

0 Czechoslovakian towns...-_ 

97 

S 2 

7.1 

4 Polish towns—____ 

I, yo.'i 
8.460 

250 

308 

12 8 

15.4 

79 Ukrainian towns.. 

443 

528 

12.8 

15.3 

2 towns of the U. S. S. R.... 

3.632 

46:1 

409 1 

12.7 

11 3 

2 Egyptian towns.... 

1,351 
8,741 
8,128 
29,621 

; 445 

438 

32.9 

1 32.4 

21 Japanese towns......... 

2,325 

1,057 

26.3 

4 Indian towns...... 

909 

29.1 

33 8 

fiO towns of thfl TTnItfid states ^ 

993 

822 

3.4 

2.8 




1 Excluding Hanover. 


It is seen that in Europe the incidence of the disease in general 
increases from north to south. In England and in the Scandinavian 
countries, the mortality was less than 1 per 100,000 population; in 
German, Dutch, and Swiss towns it was mostly between one and two 
per 100,000 (the explosive outbreak at Hanover in 1926, when the 
mortality was 60.9, being excluded). In southern and eastern 
Europe the death rates from enteric fever are mostly between 10 and 
20 per 100,000; and in certain Spanish and Italian towns they 
exceeded 30. 

Dysentery ,—Although a seasonal increase in dysentery occurred in 
July and August in European countries where the disease is endemic, 
there were, on the whole, fewer cases than in previous years. In 
Germany, 306 cases were reported during the four weeks ended 
August 6, as compared with 417 cases during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. In Poland, in the same four weeks, 
there were 502 cases reported, as against 1,062 in the preceding year. 
Countries farther south showed less improvement, but the incidence 
was not above normal. 

Acute foliomyelitis ,—No serious outbreaks of poliomyelitis were 
reported in Europe during July or the first half of August. The 
incidence in England and Wales was lower than last year and in 
Germany it was about the same, but the 1926 prevalence was some¬ 
what above the normal. An outbreak of poliomyelitis began in 
Rumania in June and up to the end of the month 226 cases had been 
reported in Bucharest and 50 in the remainder of the country. 
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Leffuargic evwephdiiis .—^*The incidence of lethai^ic encephalitis is 
decreasing in most countries,^' states the Report, '^and no important 
outbreak has occurred in Europe or in America during the last three 
years. Its seasonal fluctuations arc becoming more and more 
uncertain; there was thus a slight increase in the number of cases in 
June in several countries of Northern Europe. In England and 
Wales there were 142 cases during the four weeks ended July 25, as 
against 121 cases during the preceding four weeks, but the incidence 
fell again in the following weeks. There was a slight increase of 
cases from May to July also in Scotland. 

Sweden, the number of cases increased gradually from 6 in 
April to 18 in July, but fell again to 3 during the first half of August. 
In June, 18 cases were reported in Denmark, as against 7 in May; 
in July there wore only 10 cases. There was a slight increase in July 
also in the Netherlands and in Belgium.” 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

FitcluBive right to collect and dispose of garbage in city passed on .— 
(Kansas City, Mo., Court of Appeals; Harper et al. r. Richardson, 
297 S. W. 141; decided June 27, 1927.) By virtue of a special 
ordinance the plaintiffs contracted with the city of St. Joseph, 
Mo., for the exclusive right to collect and dispose of all garbage 
in said city. The ordinance required householders to separate 
garbage from refuse matter, and also required the payment of fees 
monthly, in advance, by householders to the garbage contractor. 
The ordinance also provided that the contractor could not be required 
to remove garbage where the householder had neglected to comply 
with the requirement regarding separation of garbage from refuse 
matter or had failed to pay the stipulated fee, and the plaintiffs 
refused to remove garbage from certain premises because of failure 
to separate garbage from refuse and because of nonpayment of fee. 
The defendant removed garbage from those premises from which 
the plaintiffs had refused or failed to remove same, and an injimc- 
tion was sought to restrain the defendant from collecting and dis¬ 
posing of garbage in the city. The judgment of the lower court 
was for the defendant and this was affirmed by the court of appeals. 
The following extracts from the latter court opinion show the 
various points decided: 

* ♦ ♦ That Injunction is the proper remedy there is no doubt. 

It may also be held as the established law that the city had the power to require 
that owners of garbage be compelled to separate the garbage from refuse matter 
and deposit same in cans at stated times and places for removal. ♦ ♦ * 

It is also the law, as insisted by plaintiffs, that the owners of premises where 
garbage collected should pay for its removal. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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It is also insisted that the power to regulate ineludes the power to tnake 
such regulation effective. The provisions of sections 8,19,20, and 24 were directed 
to this end, in that they provided a penalty of arrest and punishment for a viola¬ 
tion of their provisions, These provisions are salutary and proper. 

It must be remembered that it is the city^s right, under the police power 
granted it by statute, to provide for the public health, and to this end its right 
to grant an exclusive franchise may not be questioned. The weakness of plain¬ 
tiffs’ position is that they assume a right under their franchise to penalize the 
property owners for infractions of the provisions of the ordinance providing an 
orderly and legal method of punishment, by taking into their own hands and 
executing a method of punishment, by refusing or neglecting to remove the 
garbage because not separated, and because the nominated fee for such removal 
was not paid in advance. Such a situation would defeat the very purpose for 
which the said special ordinance was enacted, to wit, the conservation of public 
health. 

And so we hold that the chancellor was not in error in finding that defendant 
had the right to remove and dispose of the garbage for all persons from whose 
premises plaintiffs had refused to remove the same; that the chancellor was not 
in error in finding that defendant had the right to remove and dispose of garbage 
for all persons whose garbage plaintiffs had not offered to remove or requested 
the owners to permit the removal thereof by plaintiffs. 

The chancellor’s holding that the ordinance in question, in so far as it gave 
the exclusive right to plaintiffs to remove and dispose of said garbage was valid 
and binding, in so far as it provided for the safeguarding and protection of the 
citizens was not error. 

Nor was the chancellor in error in finding that part of the ordinance permitting 
plaintiffs to refuse to remove garbage, and to permit it to remain upon said 
premises and rot thereon and become dangerous to the health of the oitizetis, 
to be void for the reason it is inconsistent [with] and contrary to the purposes 
which form the bases of its enactment. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Treatment of Ghloro-Taste Problems. L. H. Enslow. Canadian Enginetr^ 
vol. 52, No. 24, June 14, 1927, pp. 58fi“587. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Recent advances in the prevention of taste following chlorination of water 
arc reviewed and discussed in some detail. Such tastes are usually caused by 
the presence of end products of decay of vegetable or animal matter, including 
essential oils liberated from algae, or industrial wastes containing phenols or 
cresols, and by the action of free chlorine on pipe coatings. Tastes due to 
products of decay may usually be destroyed by increased application of chlorine, 
subsequently aerating the water or storing it for a few houns. Superchlorina¬ 
tion of raw water and subsequent chlorination of effluent has been successful in 
combating taste due to this cause at Dallas, Tex. For prevention of taste due 
to phenol wastes, superchlorination and dechlorination and ammonia-chlorine 
treatment have been found effective, the former at Toronto, Ontario, and in 
laboratory experiments at Bay City, Mich., and the latter at Greenville, Tenn. 
Where pipe coatings are involved, the only remedy is to prevent the presence 
of residual chlorine in the water delivered to the distribution system. This 
may be effected by employing pre-chlorination only; use of ammonia with 
chlorine; storage of the chlorinated water; or lowering of the pH value, which 
insures a more rapid dissipation of the chlorine. Chlorine has been successfully 
used as an algicidc at Lufkin, Mexia, and Texarkana, Tex. 
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W^i M a Source of Water Bupplf. Marcel Pequegnat. Canadian Engineer, 
TOl* 52, No. 8, February 22, 1927, pp. 241-243. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Data given on the water supply of Kitchener, which is derived from artesian 
wells. An average daily consumption of almost 2 m. g. is obtained from 20 to 
23 wells of depths ranging from 48 feet in gravel to 350 feet in rock strata. A 
seheme to obtain water from the Grand River, which will be the ultimate source, 
was deferred indefinitely in 1921 owing to public opinion and the fact that the 
cost of installation and maintenance of the filler and chlorinating plants neces¬ 
sary for treatment of the river supply would be excessive compared with cost 
of extending the present system. 

As a result of development of the well supply there is a greater proportionate 
surplus of water than at any time in history of the works. The air lift system 
of pumping, although less efficient than deep well turbines, has been found 
most satisfactory, because of less trouble in operation. The method is very 
simple and flexible and enables the cleaning of the wells readily. In many 
cases the Kitchener water, objectionable on account of sulphurous odors, has 
been improved and rendered entirely usable by the aeration affected by the air 
lift system. Storage for 1,000,000 gallons has been provided at each of the well 
developments, sufficient for a normal day^s consumption. 

Protection of Provincial Water Supplies. Anon. Canadian Engineer, vol. 52, 
No. 17, April 26, 1927, pp. 461-463. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Details are given regarding the supervision of water supplies in each of the 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, including brief data regarding the super¬ 
visory body, its activities, authority, and officials. Each Province has a depart¬ 
ment of health, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, where conditions 
are such that there is no urgent need for an organization of this kind, the depart¬ 
ment of works having supervision over all matters pertaining to the public 
health. Water supply conditions in general in the Provinces are outlined. 

A long Struggle for Fresh Water. R. E. McDonnell and J. O. Herpin. 
Water Works Engineering, vol. SO, No. 12, June 8, 1927, pp. 783-784 and 881. 
(Abstract by Frank Raab.) 

Port Arthur, Tex., with a population of 45,000, is located on Lake Sabine, 
about 16 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. This city struggled for 25 years to 
provide itself with a good fresh-water supply. At different times numerous 
deep wells were drilled which yielded a satisfactory water for a few years, but 
invariably the water became too salty for drinking and the wells had to be aban¬ 
doned. At one time 30 wells, varying in depth from 200 to 2,()00 feet, were 
sunk at a cost of $60,000; but not any of these wells promised fa satisfactory 
and abundant water supply. 

Finally, a private concern undertook to bring water from the Neches River, 
which had a daily flow of 300,000,000 gallons. The water was brought in a 
canal 50 feet wide and 26 miles long. As soon as the water was available at 
the city limits, the city built a filter i)lant to purify and distribute the water. 
The plant has five 1,000,000-gallon filters, which number can be increased to 
ten. The water is aerated by spraying to remove gases and vegetable odors. 
Six electrically driven centrifugal pumps deliver the water. Much attention 
was paid to the beauty of the interior as well as the exterior of the filter plant, 
and the grounds were planted with trees, hedges, and shrubbery to give them 
an attractive appearance. The hearty cooperation of two large refineries which 
use a great deal of water made this project possible. 

Great Advances in Water Softening. Charles P. Hoover. Water Works 
Engineering, vol, 80, No, 14, July 6,1927, pp. 991-992 and 1019-1020. (Abstract 
by W. li. Havens.) 
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This article contains.an excellent summary of modern and pr^nt 

methods of water softening. It emphasises the advantages and disadvantages 
and describes such equipment as pneumatic conveyors for the handling of chem* 
icals, continuous lime slaking machines, mechanical agitators for chemioal 
mixing, sludge-removal equipment, and recarboniaation plants. Tentative 
estimates are also given to compare the cost of zeolite and soda-ash treatment 
as applied to the Columbus filtration plant. Natural gas and kerosene oil are 
recommended as the most suitable fuels to be used for the generation of carbon* 
dioxide gas. For large installations, producer gas made from coke and then 
burned to complete combustion, is the most economical method. The paper 
contains the description of such a plant now under construction at Columbus. 
The effects of recarbonization and of the addition of sodium aluminate upon the 
corrosive properties of a water are also discussed. 

Progress in the Purification of Water Supplies. Norman J. Howard. Con¬ 
tract Record, vol. 40, No. 52, December 29, 1926, pp. 151-155 and 143-144. 
(Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

A review of progress in the treatment and purification of water, including 
filtration, coagulation, softening, correction of corrosiveness, codization, and 
chlorination. Recent improvements have included methods for reducing the 
ever increasing bacterial loading of filters, improved underdrain systems and 
meclianicjal filters, aeration and chemical treatment for soft corrosive waters, 
and improved chemicals for coagulation. The cmi)loymeni of mechanical 
clarifiers is extending. The disposal of industrial wastes which affect water 
supplies, and the treatment of water for the prevention of taste, has received 
a great deal of attention during the past year. 

Water Supply and Drainage Problems in Scotland. Anon. Surveyor, vol. 72 
No. 1849, July 1, 1927, pp. 3-4. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

General discussion of water supply and drainage conditions in Scotland as 
described in the 8th Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health. In cities 
and burghs, and in the larger special districts, the local authorities are unusually 
alive to these problems and deal with them adequately and efficiently, but in 
some of the smaller burghs and villages conditions are far from ideal, financial 
difficulties being the chief obstacle to progress. Specific cases are outlined. 
Drainage does not, as a rule, present such great difficulties as the provision of a 
water supply, the lack of the latter being usually the main difficulty in securing 
an efficient water-borne drainage system. The fact that many local authorities 
discharge untreated sewage into streams is commented upon. Here, again, 
financial difficulties are the chief obstacle. River surveys, which were inaugu¬ 
rated several years ago, are being continued. The board are not authorized by 
the river pollution prevention acts to bring compulsory measures to bear upon 
local authorities. Such improvements as have been effected as a result of cor¬ 
respondence have been of a minor character. 

Superchlorination of Chlorophenol Tastes. Louis B. Harrison. Journal 
American Water Works Association, vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 336-340. 
(Abstract by M. S. Foreman.) 

Many cities throughout the United States have been bothered with cl^oro- 
phenol tastes in water supplies. The writer pointed out that the best method 
for eliminating these tastes is to keep phenol out of water supplies. In spite of 
the many precautions taken by industries to control phenol wastes, some invari¬ 
ably finds its way into water supplies. 

The author studied the effect of adding various quantities of chlorine to three 
different kinds of phenolic wastes, namely, dilute phenol solution, gas-work9 
wastes, and wood-distillation wastes. It was found that an excess of chlorine, 
1.2 to 2.0 p, p. m. at 38® F«, would entirely eliminate chlorophenol tastes after 
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24 hours in the samples used. Tables given show that each waste requires a 
different intensity of cldorine to eliminate the phenol taste. Since a considerable 
quantity of residual chlorine is left, sodium sulphite was added to eliminate this 
excess. A table shows the minimum time required for the reaction of chlorine 
and phenolic wastes before the Na 2 S 03 could be added. Two factors which may 
alter the chlorophenol reaction are pH and temperature. With Inch a wide varia¬ 
tion of temperature in nature it is questionable whether superchlorination is 
practicable on a large scale. 

The Calcutta New Water Works. Anon. All-India Local and Municipal Self- 
Govt. Gazette, vol. 14, No. 2, February 14, 1927, pp. 31-32. (Abstract by 
R. E. Tarbett.) 

Construction now under way for an increased water supply for Calcutta calls 
for additional river intakes, low-lift pumps, a 200,000,000 gallon settling reservoir, 
17 additional filters, presumably slow sand, with a capacity of 50,000,000 gallons 
per day, additional high-duty pumping equipment, a new holding reservoir of 
12,000,000 gallons capacity, new force mains, and a considerable increase in the 
distribution system. When completed, the capacity of the filtered water system 
will be 85,000,000 gallons per day. 

The pumping equipment for the unfiltered water supply has been replaced 
with new equipment so as to furnish 65,000,000 gallons per day. 

With the completion of the work a continuous supply will be available, whereas 
at present the supply is available only between the hours of 6 a. m. to 10 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. to 0 p. m. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 8, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 

for the week ended October 8, 1927, and corresponding week of 1926. (From the 

Weekly Health Index, October 12, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Oct 8. 1927 week 1926 

Policies in force__ 6^. 600, 130 65, 494, 760 

Number of death claims_ 11, 235 10, 866 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 5 8. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October S, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. (From the Weekly Health Index, October 12, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Oct. 

8, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 8 
1927* 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 8, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Total (66 cities).. 

6,150 

11.1 

•11.4 

71Q 

>803 

<69 


Alheny * , r - - _ _ 

23 

10.0 

14.5 

4 

5 

83 

Atlanta___-_ 

64 

7 

11 

Whitfl 

31 



2 

7 


Colored_ 

33 

'•ka 


5 

4 


fialtimorAt _ _ . __ 

209 

11.9 

80 

24 

93 

WhitA 

154 


10.2 

24 

17 

03 

OoloKid^-,,^ ^ ^ _ _ _ 

56 


21.9 

6 

7 

93 

Binningham._^_ _ 

54 

11.9 

5 

10 


24 


10.2 

8 

5 


Colored. 

80 

(*) 

14.5 

2 

5 



Voctnotes at end of toblo. 
e8087*—27— 



























OeMer21,Sa87 


Dea^ from M oatmt in oortoin large eiiiee of the VnMed SkUae tha mtk 

ended October 8, IStJi infant mortedOy, ant^^deoA n^. e^ wiaan^ 
with eorreevonding toeek of 1986. (From the WeMy HsoZtft Indn, OcfoW ii, 
1987, ieetted by the Bweau of the Ceneue, Department of Cowmww)—CJonttauea 


Week ended Oct. 
(1,1927 


Deaths under 
lyecr 


InhKdl 

mortaUty 

rate, 
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October 21, tS2T 


Dmth$ from all causes in certain large cities of the Unitedi States during the week 
ended October 8^ 1927, infant mortality^ annual death-rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. (From the Weekly Health Index, October 12, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended Oct. 
8,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 8 
1927 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Week 
ended 
Oct 8. 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Philadelphia-- __ 

400 

10.2 

11.4 

30 

55 

52 

60 

Pittsburgh_-_ 

150 

12.2 

11.1 

17 

25 


45 

4 

6 

42 

Providence.. __-_ 

64 

11.9 

8.5 

6 

4 

51 

Richmond___ 

61 

16.6 

12.4 

5 

5 

66 

' White . 

36 

9.3 

g 

2 

64 

Colored...._-_..........___ 

25 

(«) 

10.1 

19.9 

2 

3 

76 

Rochester_-___-_-_ 

63 

11.5 

4 

10 

34 

St. Louis_-_-_ 

220 

13.7 

10 9 

14 

23 

St Paul .. 

43 

1 9.0 

n 1 

2 

2 

18 

Balt Lake City *_......_____ 

20 

1 7.7 

10 6 

4 

2 

61 

San Antonio ___ 

58 

i 14.3 

10.2 

9 

12 

San Diego ___..._......... 

34 

15.4 

15.2 

6 

3 

128 

Ran Francisco __....____ 

159 

M.4 

14.3 

10 

4 

62 

Rehnnarttady- _ 

11 

6.2 

14.0 

8 

3 

90 

ReatUa - _ 

73 

2 

4 

21 

Sorrerville ____................. 

1 10 

9.7 

8,3 

3 

2 

108 

Spokane .........................._ 

21 

10.0 

15.3 

2 

3 

SO 

Bpringfleld, Mass_................__ 

31 

11.0 

10.1 

0 

3 

0 

Syracuse___... 

44 

11.6 

12.4 

1 

4 

13 

Tacoma __........._ 

16 

7.8 

7.4 

1 

1 

34 

Toledo ....._-___ 

55 

9.4 

10.6 

5 

13 

48 

Trenton _..._.......... 

57 

21.7 

14.0 

8 

5 

139 

Waterbury . _-___ 

11 


0 

1 

0 

WUiiiington, Del.._.................... 

22 

9.1 

11.8 

6 

4 

140 

Worcester _......___.........._ 

47 

12.6 

16.2 

9 

5 

106 

Yonkers ___........_ 

15 

6.6 

9.9 

1 

5 

23 

Youngstown . _ __ 

22 

6.8 

9.8 

3 

5 

42 







* Annual rate per 1,000 population ^ i 

* Deaths undei I year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Data for 65 cities. 

* Data for 60 cities. 

»Deaths for week ended Friday Oct. 7,1927. , j 

® In the cities for which deaths arc shown by color, the colored population in 1920 conslitulea the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population Atlanta, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Port 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11, Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
Nashville, 30; Now Orleans, 26, and Kichmond, 32. 





































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease wUhout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health ofllcers 

Reports for Week Ended October 15» 1927 


DIPHTHEKIA | INFLUENZA 


Cases 

Alabama.- 79 

Arizona. 14 

Arkansas.- 22 

California. 112 

Cases 

Alabama...... 16 

Arizona. 1 

Arkansas. 29 

Cahfornia. 19 

Connecticut. 6 

Connecticut. 3S 

Florida. 23 

Georgia..- 39 

Idaho. 5 

Illinois. 116 

Indiana. 39 

Iowa*. 23 

Kansas. 63 

I.<ouisiana. 33 

Maine. 1 

Maryland *. 42 

Georgia. 19 

Illinois.- 17 

Indiana. 10 

Louisiana. 5 

Maryland *. 2 

Massachusetts. 9 

Michigan. 1 

Missouri. 6 

Nebraska. 3 

New Jersey. 3 

New York. 2 

Oklahoma >. 43 

Michigan. 90 

Oregon. 11 

South Carolina.. 286 

Missisnippi ___45 

Tennessee. 18 

Missouri. 67 

Nebraska.-. 13 

New Jersey. 116 

New Mexico. 6 

New York. 213 

NTrirth PamliTift lAO 

Texas. 65 

West Virginia. 10 

Wisconsin. 69 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 10 

Oklahoma *. 125 

Oregon. 14 

Pennsylvania. 172 

ntiArlA TalaniS io 

Arkansas. 12 

California. 65 

Colorado. 8 

Connecticut. 19 

South Carolina_ ^ 

Delaware... 10 

South Dakota.. 2 

Georgia____ 2 

Tennessee. 48 

Texas. 63 

Utah *. 13 

Washington. 27 

West Virginia. 31 

Wisconsin. 4i 

Wyoming. 1 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois. 12 

Indiana. 16 

Iowa *. 1 

Kansas. 23 

Louisiana. 6 

Maine.. 81 


* Week ended Friday. »Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

(2610) 
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October 21,1927 


MiASir«‘^«ontinuod 

Maryland *. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri.:. 

Montana. 

Nebraska.... 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York... 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma’-.... 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Vermont.. 

Washington. 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin... 

MENINGOCOCCrS MENINGITIS 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Iowa >. 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland *. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montiina. 

Nebraska-. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

Oklahoma *. 

Pennsylvania. ..— 

Texas.-. 

Wi^hington. 

W'est Virginia. 

Wisconsin.-. 

POLIOMYELITIS 

Arizona . 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado.-. 

Connecticut. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa>... 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Maina. 

Maryland ’. 

Massachusetts.-. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri .. 

Montana. 

i Weekended Fiday. 


Cases 

19 

108 

30 

2 

8 

3 

2 

13 

11 

99 

113 

36 

13 

226 

7 
177 

1 

19 

3 
1 

30 

6 

57 

2 

4 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

8 

6 

13 

26 

11 

8 

20 
13 

5 
26 

1 

12 

2 

78 

21 

5 

20 

2 


POLiOMYEiJTis—continued 


Nebraska. 

New Jersey.... 
New Mexico. _ 

New York. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma .. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah 1. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington... 
W'est Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 



SCARLET FEVER 

Alabama.... 

.\rizona . 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois . 

Indians. 

Iowa* . 

Kansas. 

Louisiana-. 

Maine .. 

Maryland*—. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan... 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico—. 

New York.-. 

North Carolina.-. 

Oklahoma* .* 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhmie Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah *. 

Vermont. 

WTashington. 

wrest Virginia. 

W^isconsin. 

Wyoming. 


• ’ Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cases 

13 

9 

16 

38 

77 

13 
10 
33 

2 

3 

2 

3 

10 

2 

1 

2 

38 

14 
12 

3 


25 

4 

6 

90 

38 

16 

2 

6 

24 

9 

134 

67 

11 

77 

7 
9 

24 
157 

05 

78 
13 
77 
12 
47 
53 
11 

146 

lie 

37 

21 

210 

13 

18 

31 

29 

25 

8 
2 

30 
67 
72 

9 
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aKAixrox 

Cases 


Alabama,...r.... I 

Arkansas. 2 

California. 8 

Idaho. 1 

llMnois. 18 

Indiana. 6 

Iowa *. 4 

Kansas. 15 

Louisiana. 10 

Michigan. 2 

Minnesota. 1 

Mlssissipi. 1 

Missouri. 13 

Montana.— • 4 

Nebraska. 3 

North Carolina. 5 

Oklahoma *. 6 

Oregon. 24 

South Carolina. 2 

South Dakota.- 4 

Tennessee. 26 

Texas.- 4 

Utah». 10 

Washington. 11 

Wisconsin.- 7 

TTFJIOID rsvxs 

Alabama. 32 

Arteona. 7 

Arkansas. 25 

California. 8 

Colorado. 13 

Connecticut. 5 

Delaware. 2 

J Week ended Friday. * 


ffYpBOiD rmn-^-eonlliiaid 

Cases 

Florida.. 

Georgia. 

Illinois.. 

Indiana_ 

Iowa*. 

Kansas..._ 

Louisiana.__ 

Maine. 

Maryland *_ 

Massaehusetta.. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota.__ 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska_ 

New Jersey_ 

New Mexico.... 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma *. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas.. 

Utah».. 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 4 

West Virginia. 41 

Wisconsin. 9 

Wyoming. 1 


of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended October 8,1927 


niPHTESRlA 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 22 

Georgia. 46 

INIXUKMZA 

District of Columbia. 1 

Georgia. 19 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia. 8 

Georgia. 17 

MENINGOCOCCUS MEN1NOIT19 
Georgia. 1 


POUOMTELinS 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia..... 


SCARLET FEVER 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia.j. 

TTPHOU) FEVER 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia... 


Cases 

1 

19 


11 

84 


4 

14 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Stat^ from, 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin* 

goooc- 

cos 

menin¬ 

gitis 

1 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Malaria 

Measles 

PelU- 

gra 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

lever 

Small* 

pox 

! Ty¬ 
phoid 
fever 

Auguit, 19i7 











Colorado.. 

$ 

67 



23 


6 

67 

2 

38 

New Hampshire.... 

0 

3 

28 


L- 


2 

16 

0 

1 

September, 19i7 











Connecticut........ 

3 

78 

5 

2 

27 


62 

64 

0 

23 

OiMirgia. 

0 

181 

72 

404 

57 


4 

72 

10 

220 

Indiana.___ 

2 

60 

64 


26 


32 

161 

69 

116 

Massachusetts. 

4 

292 

20 

2 

161 i 

.i‘ 

370 

432 

0 

84 

Michigan. 

0 

229 

3 

18 

66 


87 

346 

63 

68 


Au^t, iW 

Colorado. Cases 

Chicken pox. 16 

Mum{is. 13 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Paratyphoid fever. 8 

Tularaemia. 1 

Whooping cough. 87 

HepUmber, 

Chlckeu pox; 

roonectieut. 33 

(leorgla.^ U 

Indiana. 26 

Massachusetts.. . 78 

Michigan. 96 

Conjunctivitis: 

Georgia. 7 

Dengue; 

Georgia. 4 

Dysentery: 

Connecticut (bacillary). 2 

Georgia. 29 

Massachusetts. 7 

German measles: 

Connecticut. 4 

Massachusetts. 24 

Hookworm disease. 

Georgia. 26 

Lead poisoning: 

Massachusetts. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Connecticut. 3 

Massachusetts. 8 

Michigan. 1 


September, Continued 


Mumps; Cases 

Connecticut. 38 

Georgia. 16 

Indiana. 8 

Massachusetts. 116 

Michigan. 98 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Massachusetts. 160 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Connecticut. 2 

Georgia. 6 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut. 3 

Septic sore throat: 

Oouiiecllcut. 6 

Georgia. 27 

Massachusetts../.. 9 

Michigan. 4 

Tetanus 

Connecticut. 1 

Georgia. 7 

Massachus<*tts. 6 

Trachoma. 

Massachusetts. 1 

Tnchinasis. 

Connecticut-.*.*. 2 

Typhus fever. 

Georgia. 7 

Whooping cough: 

Connecticut. 180 

Georgia. 46 

Indiana...,. 86 

Masssachusetts. 397 

Michigan. 663 


GENEBAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 96 cities reportii^ cases used in the following table are situ¬ 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 30,380,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more than 29,750,000. The esti- 































































OeMMTJtl. IMf 2014 

mated expeotutey is based im ^ experience of tbe kst nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended October 1,19167^ md October B, 19BB 



1037 

1026 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cmm reported 

Diphtheria: 

4S fltfttes - _____ _ 

1,733 

763 

1,680 

716 


^ , , . . __. - __ _ _ 

816 

Measles: 

750 

1,061 

209 

. .. ,_ - _ 

96 cities......—_...____ 

149 


Poliomyelitis: 

4.S States_______-_ 

505 

88 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States.-____ 

1,656 

1,741 i 
550 


06 cities...-.. 

402 

402 

Smallpox: 

43 States...... 

147 

70 

96 cities.-.. 

26 

6 

11 

Typhoid fever: 

4..*^ ___ __- _ . - _,_„ _ 

844 

1,417 

245 

96 cities. 

109 

204 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia* 

91 cities........-. 

353 

417 


Smallpox: 

91 cities... 

0 

i 

0 







City reports for week ended October 7, 1927 

The ‘'estimated expectaney" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on refiorts to the rublic Health Service during tbe past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in tbe corresponding week of tbe preceding years. When tbe reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for tbe week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not beep received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectanc)', the figures aie 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufiQcient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



1 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
caeea 
• re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Pojiulation, 

1925,' 

estimated 

Casas, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

oasee 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland.. 

75,383 

22,546 

10,008 

779,620 

128,998 

142,068 

190,787 

69,760 

267,018 

1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

A 

A 

2 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

A 

V 

A 

u 

A 

Vennont: 

Barre. 

0 

0 

0 

18 

6 

Q 

A 

U 

0 

in 

U 

4 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

14 

0 

83 

8 

Q 

U 

A 

0 

11 

0 

f3 River. 

* 

0 

U 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Spnngnela^. 
Worcester. 

0 

10 

0 

2 

5 

8 

5 

0 

A 

0 

A 

1 

A 

0 

A ■ 

1 

Ehode Island: 

Pawtucket. 

% 


W 

0 

u 

A 

V 

A 

9 

dk 

8 

A 

Providence. 

0 

4 

i 

0 

w 

0 

U 

0 

V 

0 

m 

8 





































0% repon§ for toeeh OHM^ October l, /5l#;^~^-0<Hitinoed 





Diphtheria 

Influenxa 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

eases 


Pneu- 

monia. 

deatto 

Divtoioit, State, and 
dty 

Pojn^ion, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Oases 

Deathii 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







NRW ENQLAND—COn. 










Connecticut; 










Bridfroport. 

(0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

HartTord. 

160,107 


5 






New Haven. 

178,027 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

a 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York; 










Buffalo. 

538,010 

5,873,356 

316,786 

182,003 

7 

15 

16 


0 

6 

8 

7 

New York. 

16 

98 

121 

a 

7 

9 

7 

61 

8 

Rochester. -.. 

0 

7 

1 

0 

2 

8 

SvTacuse_ 

0 

6 

2 


0 

12 

0 

6 

New ^eraey: 








Camden.. 

128.642 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Newark. 

452,513 

5 

8 

10 

2 

0 

3 

7 

0 

Trenton. 

132; 020 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 







11 


Philadelphia. 

1,079,364 

631.563 

13 

47 

66 


2 

0 

81 

13 

1 

Pittsbargh. -. 

7 

20 

24 


0 

81 

7 

RoadingT__ 

112,707 

i 

2 

0 


0 

4 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio. 










Cincinnati. 

409.333 

0 

11 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Cleveland. 

036,485 

270,830 

287,380 

15 

34 

C7 

1 

0 

4 

16 

7 

('olumbus. 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Toledo. 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

a 

Indiana; 






Fort Wayne. 

§11 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis. 

2 

12 

6 

0 

0 

2 

10 

8 

South Bend. i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. 

71,071 

O'l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ininoui. 

■ I 




1 




Chicago. 

2,005,239 

63,923 

8 

71 

53 

2 

2; 

5 

8 

26 

Springfield. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan. 








l)etroit. 

1,245.824 
130,316 
153,698 

4 

55 

34 

0 

1 

2 

13 

10 

Flint. 

0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 i 

2 

1 

Grand Rapids. 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Wisconsin; i 









Renoaha... 

50,891 
509.102 
67,707 
39,671 


1 







Milwaukee.... 

12 

14 

5 

0 

0 

i 

6 

4 

“ Racine.i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Superior. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NOKTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,503 
425,435 

0 

2 

0 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Minneapolis..,.. 

4 

25 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

St. PauL. 

246; 001 

3 

18 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Iowa: 







Davenport. __ 

52,469 
141,441 
76,411 
30,771 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Des Moines_ 

1 

7 

0 

0 


1 

0 

3 

Sioux City- 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Waterloo. 

0 

0 

1 

0 i 


0 

1 


Missouri: 







Kansas City. 

367,481 

3 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

St. Joseph. 

78,342 

821,513 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

St. Lo^. .. 

0 

35 

25 

0 

0 

1 

2 


North Dakota: 








Fargo. 

26,403 

14,811 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Grand Forks , 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

3 


South Dakota: 









15^036 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


' 0 

1 


Sioux FaU.«i. 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









IJnmln _ 

60,941 

211,768 

55.411 

2 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha...__ 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Kansas; 

2 

1 

9 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wffita. 


1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 


t No estimate mode. 
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CU)f report$ for week en4ed Octolter 1, 1987—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

District of ("olumbia: 

. Washington. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg.. 

Norfolk. 

Hichmond. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia: 

Charleston. 

Wheeling-. 

North Carolina: 

I^eigh.. 

Wilmington.. 

Winston-Salem,... 
South Carolina. 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Georgia 

Atlanta.. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

Miami. 

St. Petersburg. 

Tampa. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

('ovmgton. 

licxiugton. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama. 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Fort Sxpith. 

Little liock. 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans,.. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa. 

Texas. 

Dallas_...... 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

San Antonio.... 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Bllhngs. 

Great Falls.... 

Helena.. 

Missoula.. 


1 

1 

Chick- 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 





^uly 1, 
W25, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

e.sti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

porte<l 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

122,049 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

796,296 

0 

18 

24 

2 

0 

1 

3 

10 

33,741 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,036 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

497,906 

1 

10 

16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

30,395 

4 

I 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(‘) 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

186,403 

0 

18 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

68,208 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

49,019 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

66,208 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30,371 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37,061 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

69,031 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


4 

2 

73.125 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41,226 


1 







27,311 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

(>) 

0 

8 

10 

8 

0 

1 

0 

6 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93,134 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

69,754 

0 


0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

26,847 


0 



0 




941743 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

58,309 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

46,895 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

305,935 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

174,533( 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

136,220 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

205,670 

0 

7 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

65,955 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

46,481 

0 

I 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

31,643 

i 

.0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


74,216 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

414,493 

0 

8 

8 

7 

5 

0 

0 

8 

67,857 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

(‘) 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

124,478 

1 


4 

0 


0 

1 


194,450 

0 

7 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

164,954 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

198,069 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29,883 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12,037 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,668 

1 

ol 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 


t No estimate made. 
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0% repcfii for u/eelc enM Oiitober i» iP27-^Ooiitiiiiied 



Diphtheria 


Diviaioii, State, and 
" elty 


MOUNTAIN—centd 

Idaho: 

Boise.. 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo.. 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque.... 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City.. 
Nevada: 

Beno. 


Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Ore(ron: 

Portland. 

California: 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento_ 

San Francisco,. 


^ 



Typhoid fever 


Deaths 

deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

Cases 

Deaths 

6ough, 1 
cases 

all 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

causes 
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City reporta for week ended OetoVer t, 19S7 —Oontiitued' 
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OUy for week enied October i, idl^~-<kmtintied 


Scarlet fever Smallpox 


Bivialotit State, 
a&ddty 


SOUTH ATLANTIC^ 

oontinued 

Sooth Carolina: 
Charleston... 
Colombia.... 
Greenville.... 
Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brumwlclc... 

Savannah.... 

Florida: 

Miami. 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa. 


Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Lexin^n. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee* 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery.. 
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City reports for week ende^ OoMber i, 


Division, State, and city 

Menlngo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethai^o 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis Onfiia- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NSW SNOLAND 










Maine: 










Portlund 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston__ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

81 

y 

Fall River___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Worcester___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Providence..... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticut; 










New Haven_...._ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLX ATLANTIC 










New York: 










New York... 

6 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

14 

40 

4 

New Jersey: 










Newark.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia..... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

6 

1 

Pittsburgh. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Reading. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnati... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

Columbus. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana' 










Fort Wayne. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Bend.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois- 










Chicago. 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

12 

1 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Detroit'. 

1 

0 

0 

! 1 

1 0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

Grand Rapids.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Wisconsin; 










Milwaukee. 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

! 1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota; 










Duluth. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Minneapolis. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Iowa: 










Des Moines... 

0 


0 


0 


Q 

1 


Waterloo... 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Missouri: 










Kansas City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

St. Louis. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 










Fargo. 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

South Dakota: 










Sioux Falls. 

0 


0 


0 


Q 



Kansas: 










Tojieka. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1 

Wichita. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltiniore. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Cumberland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg. 

West Virrinia: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wheeling. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

A 


1 Babies ^uman): I case at Detroit, Mich. 





















































OeMMrSl,Slif 


City raporto far taea* Oetaber 1, 19t7—Continoad 


listhsnte Pdtam FoUonmUtif Onika- 
aiSis tUopanUyd.) 



I Dengue: 4 cases at Charleston, 8. C. 

* Typhus fever: 1 case and l death at Savannah, Qa., and 1 case at Birmingham, Ala. 

The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
citieB for the five-week period ended October 1, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended October 2, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1,1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
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about inches from tiie vertebral eolumii} was employed* Ten 
animals were without dressings after 18 hours; in the remainder the 
dressings were permitted to remain throughout the experiment. By 
referring to Table 3 it will be noted* that among the ten animals on 
which dressings (types indicated in the table) were used, there were 8 
cases of tetanus, whereas among 10 similarly treated, but with no 
dressings after 18 hours, there were no cases of tetanus. There were 
two deaths among this group, but the symptoms resembled snuffles 
and no toxin could be demonstrated in the excised takes/' The 
period from vaccination to onset of tetanus symptoms is indicated in 
Table 3 and ranged from 9 to 15 days. 

Character oj the ^Hakes^^ in rabbits. —The animals without dressings 
developed severe ‘‘takes" (fig. 1) which soon became covered with 
dry, firm scabs and proceeded to heal. The animals with shields 
likewise developed severe “takes" (fig. 2), and at the time of death 
the lesions were moist, but the necrosis and accumulation of exudate 
were much less than in the case of the monkeys. In only one instance 
was a foul odor noted, and it was not very pronounced. 

Diagnosis of post-vaccinal tetanus in rabbits. —The earliest symptom 
usually noted was an alert, hypcr-excitable condition of the animal. 
This was soon followed by rigidity of one or more logs which would 
rapidly progress until the animal was twisted and drawn into 
abnormal positions. Later generalized convulsions and death would 
ensue. The diagnosis of post-vaccination tetanus was confirmed 
in every instance by excising and macerating the lesion in 100 c. c. 
of saline and injecting 0.4 c. c. of this extract into white mice. This 
dose uniformly killed the mice within 24 hours, except in the case 
of rabbit No. 2. In this case the mouse showed severe symptoms 
of tetanus but lived for several da 3 ’’s. Control mice which received 
the same doses of extract plus tetanus antitoxin remained w^ell in 
every case. 

PREVENTION 

It is realized that the malign influence of drcvssings on monkeys 
and rabbits vaccinated with a virus purposely contaminated with 
B. tetani, is not in itself conclusive evidence against the use of vacci¬ 
nation dressings in man. However, the experimental evidence 
is in such complete accord with the epidemiological evidence concern¬ 
ing 98 human cases as to constitute a strong confirmatory argument 
against dressings; in fact, the combined evidejice seems strong 
enough to suggest that the practical elimination of y>ost-vaccination 
tetanus may be accomplished by a getieral application of certain 
fundamentals of a proper vaccination technique. 

Vaccination procedure.' —The essential factors of a proper technique 
will be briefly considered in the onler of their probable importance. 

8 Tho3(‘ desiring a detailed cansideration of the many phases of vaccination should consult Surg. J, P. 
Leake’s “Questions and Answers on Smallpox Vaccination (6).“ 
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PLATE I 



Fig 2 Rabl)'t No 7 (Dre'^sed with a celluloid siveld ) Ptioto^'raph taken 
on iixtocnth day attcr vaccination and a tew flour's before death from 
tetanus Note opisthotonos Tfie shield is shown elevated from the lesion 
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Number of ciHes included in eummary of weekly feporte, and ctffffregate population 
of cities in each group^ approximate as of Jtuy 1, i9z$ and /§;97, respectivdy 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of citi^ 

Afirregate population of j 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

1 

1626 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. — _ 

101 




29,783,700 

30,295,900 

New England. 

12 


2 ,211,000 

2,245,900 

2 ,211,000 

2,245,900 

Middle Atlantic_—_....... 

10 


10,457,(K)0 

10,507,000 

10,457,000 

10,567,000 

East North Central. 

16 


7,650^200 

7,810,600 

7,650,200 

7,810,600 

West North Central. 

12 


2,585,600 

2,626,600 

2,470,600 

2,510,000 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2,799,500 

2,878,100 

2,767,700 

2,835,700 

East Soutli Central. 

7 

7 

1,008,300 

1,021,500 

1,006,300 

1,023,600 

West South (Central. 

8 

7 

1,213,800 

1,243,300 

1,181,600 

1,210,400 

Mountain. 

0 

g 

572,100 

580,000 

572,100 

580,000 

Pacific. . . 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1 1,475,300 

1,512,800 
















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 

CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Steamship ^^Morea^^—At Song Kong—September 2^ 1927 ,—The 
steamship Morea from London via Singapore was reported at Hong 
Kong, September 2, 1927, infected with cholera. The Morea was 
reported at Colombo, Ceylon, September 14, and at Perim, Septem¬ 
ber 21; destination, Suez. 

THE PAR EAST 

Report Jor weeic ended September 1927 ,—The following report 

for the week ended September 24, 1927, was transmitted by the 
eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the 
League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at 
Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

U 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Maritime towns 

6 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Iraq* Basra.. 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

o! 

Siam Bangkok. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Ceylon ("olombo. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

Straits Settlements 







British India: 







Singapore.‘ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bombio . 

_ 

1 


0 

1 


French ludo-Cbma: Tu- 







Tuticonn. 


0 


] 

0 

0 1 

rane.. 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Madra.s .. 


0 



2 

1 i 

China' 







Calcutta. 


0 


11 

2 

2 1 

Amoy. 

0 

0 

11 


0 

0 

Basseiii. 


(5 


0 

0 

0 j 

Shanghai (Int S).. 

; 0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Kangoon. . -_ 


0 


0 

0 

1 

Canton.. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Dutch East Indies. 







Newchwaug.. . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Banjcrmasin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 1 

Tientsin... 

0 

0 

17 

4 

0 

0 

Makassar >. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

Kwantung* Dairen. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bolikpapan. 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

5 

0 ij 

li 









»1 plague-lnfec'te J rat was found during the week. 

Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA. 

Aden Protectorate.— Pcrlm. 

Bahrein. 

Pmia.-Bender-Abbas, Bu.shire, Lingah, Mo- 
hammerah. 

/ndia.—Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Nega- 
patam, Moulmeln, Vizagapatain. 

Pwiugueit India.—Nova Coa. 

Federated Malay States .—Port Swottenham. 

Straits Settlements.— 

Dutch East /wdie*.—Batavia, Pontianak, Soma- 
rang, Cheribon, Padang, Belawa7*I>eli, Tarakan, 
Palemhang, Menado, Sabang, Surabaya. 


ASiA—continued 
Sarawak —Kuching 

Brttish North Borneo.—Sandakaii, Jesseltoo, 
Kudat, Tawao 
Portuguese ri/nor.—Dilly. 

Philippine Islands.—Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zam¬ 
boanga, Manila. 

French /ndo-CArna.—Haiphong, Saigon and 
Cholon. 

Ciiina .—Tsinglao 
Hong Kong. 

Macao. 

Wei-haUwet. 


( 2626 ) 
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ASiA^ontimred 

Forwiojo.—Keolung, Takao. 

CAotffii.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 

JIfancAttria.—Yingkow, Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Changchun. 

Kv)antung,--Vort Arthur, 

Jo/ian-“Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niigata, Shimo- 
noseki, Moji, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka. Haliu)date. 

AX76THALASU AMD OCEANIA 

Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns, Port Moresby. 

Neit Guhh’a.—'Fort Moresby. 

Nfw Britain Mandated Territory—Fabml and 
Kokopo. 

Nev) 7ro?and.--Auekland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Samoa —Apia. 

New Caledonia.—NoumeB. 

Fiji.— 8uvb. 

Reports had not been received in tin 

Italian Somaliland —Mogadiscio. 

Aden Protcctorafc.—Kamaran. 

I>uich EaH Indies.—8Bn\i\rmdB. 

Union of Socialist Sotiei Bepublies —Vladivostok. 


AUSTBALASIA AND OCEANIA—COntlnUCd 

Hawaii —Honolulu 
Society Islands.—Papeete. 

AFRICA 

Kjgypt.— Aleiandria, Port Said, Suez. 

Anylo-Egyptian Sudan.—Port Sudan, Suakin. 
Eritrea .—Massaua. 

French Somaliland.—Djibouti. 

British Somaliland.—BeTlyeta. 

Kenya.—Mombasa. 

FanzU^ar.—Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika .—Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles.—Victoria. 

Portuguese East A/rtca.—Mozambique, Beira, 
Louren^ o-Marques. 

Union of South Africa.—East London, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban. 

Mauritins.-Port Loui.s. 

Beunwn —Saint Denis 

Majuuga, Diego-SuaFez, Tama- 

tave. 

AMERICA 

PcjMimo.—Colon, Panama. 

I for publication from— 


Belated information: 

Week ended September 10. Pondicherry and Karikal—Nil. 

Movement of infected ships: 

The mail steamer Montreal Maru arrived September 20 from Chittagong infected with cholera. 


BRAZIL 

Mortality—Deaths jrom certain causes — Manaos — August^ 1927 .— 
During the month of August, 1927, 148 deaths from all causes were 
reported at Manaos, Brazil, including leprosy, 2; malaria, 45; para¬ 
typhoid fever, 1; tuberculosis, 17. Population, estimated, 88,872. 

CANADA 

CommunicaUe diseases—WeeJc ended Octoler jf, 1927. —The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable dis¬ 
eases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended October 1, 
1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 
Scotia 1 

New 
Bruns¬ 
wick j 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katche¬ 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever.1 








2 

Influenza. 

33 







33 

Poliomyelitis. 




2 



23 

32 

Smallpox. 




0 


12 

5 

23 

Typhoid fever. 

2 

1 

27 

21 

2 

1 

6 

30 
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Communicable diseoMS — Quebec—Week ended October i, 1927, —The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended October 1,1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken po.x.-_ 

5 

Scarlet fever. 

49 

Diphtheria.I. 

48 

Tuberculosis. 

46 

German measles.. 

4 

Typhoid fever. 

27 

Measles......_ 

16 

Whooping cuuifh... . - 

5 





Typhoid Jever — Montreal—January 2-October 8, 1927. —The follow¬ 
ing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this disease 
reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Oases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927. 

3 

1 

May 28,1927. 

353 

38 

Jan. 15, 1927. 

4 

3 

June 4, 1927. 

2:i9 

37 

Jan. 22,1927..i 

1 

2 

June 11, 1927. 

128 

36 

Jan. 29i 1927. 

3 

1 

June 18, 1927. 

86 1 


Feb. 5, 1927. 

1 

0 

June 26,1927. 

76 

23 

Feb. 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

July 2, 1927 . 

66 

21 

Feb. I9i 1927,. 


2 

July 9, 1927. 

52 

10 

Feb 25| 1927. 

1 

1 

Julv 16, 1927. 

39 

4 

Mar. 5, 1927. 

9 

1 

July 23, 1927. 

22 

9 

Mar. 12,1927. 

203 

4 

July 30, 1927. 

23 

10 

Mar 19,1927. 

383 

14 

Aug. 6, 1927. 

16 

5 

Mar. 26, 1927. 

5G8 

22 

Aug. 13, 1927. 

20 

5 

Apr 2,1927. 

649 

48 

Aug 20,1927.. 

H 

4 

Apr. 9, 1927 . 

:Wi 

40 

Aug 27, 1927. 

8 

3 

Apr. 16,1927. 

17.) 

38 

Sept. 3, 1927. 

27 


.\pr. 23, 1027 . 

125 

43 

Sept 10, 1927. 

17 


Apr. 30,1027. 

105 

Zi 

Sept. 17. 1927. 

13 

2 

May 7,1927. 

106 

19 

Sept 24, 1927. 

6 

! 3 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

16 

Oct. 1,1927. 

1 1^ 


May 21, 1927. 

770 

20 

Od 8,1927. 

14 

1 








Vital statistics — Quebec — July, 1927. —Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of July, 1927, were reported as 


follows: 


Kstimated population.2,004,000 

Births.-. *0.781 

Birth rate per 1,000 population- 31.25 

Peaths--. 2,606 

I>eath rate per 1,000 population.. 12 28 

Peaths under 1 year. 774 

Infant mortality rate. U4.14 

Peaths from— 

Accidents (all). 97 

Cancer. 124 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 10 

Diabetes. 16 

Diarrhea. 247 


Peaths from—Continued. 

Diphtheria. 31 

Heart disease. 214 

Inlluenra. 27 

Measles. 11 

Pneumonia. 119 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Syphibs. 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary)-. 200 

Tuberculosis (other forms). 60 

Typboi d fever... 55 

Whooping cough. 40 


CHINA 

Epidemic pneumonic plague — Mongolia—October 11, 1927. —^Under 
date of October 11, 1927, an epidemic outbreak of pneumonic plague, 
with approximately 200 deaths, was reported on the northern frontier 
of Mongolia, China. 
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CUBA 


Communicable diseases — Habana—September^ i9S7. —During the 
month of September, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

i 

Remain- 

UK 

imder 
treat¬ 
ment 
Sept 30, 
1927 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 

treat¬ 
ment 
Sept. 30, 
1927 

Chicken pox. 

2 


8 

Measles... 

12 


24 

Diphtheria _ 

5 

1 

1 

Paratyphoid fever.— 



1 

Leprosy... 

3 

1 

16 

ScArlot fever. 

1 


1 

Malaria *. 

66 


68 

Typhoid fever *. 

45 

3 

63 


i Many of these cases from the interior. 


Typhoid Jever — Malaria—Santiago de Cuha}—September 25-October 
If 1927. —During the week ended October 1, 1927, 8 cases of typhoid 
fever with 2 deaths were reported at Santiago do Cuba. It was 
stated that there were 104 cases of malaria oflBcially reported in the 
city on October 1, 1927. 

GERMANY 

Cancer — Tuberculosis — Berlin — 1926. —During the year 1926 there 
were reported at Berlin, Germany, 6,195 deaths from cimcer and 
related causes, and 3,930 deaths from tuberculosis of the rcvspiratory 
organs. Population on date of taking census, August 1, 1927, 
4,164,631. 

Poliomyelitis — Leipzig—September 29f 1927. —Under date of Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1927, a serious outbreak of acute poliomyelitis was 
reported at Leipzig, Germany. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox {alasirim)—August 28Septemher 2Iff 1927. —During the 
four-week period ended September 24, 1927, 7 cases of smallpox 
(reported as alastrim) were reported in the Island of Jamaica, at 
localities other than Kingston. Duihig the week ended September 
17, no case was reported. 

Other communicable diseases. —During the same period other com¬ 
municable diseases were reported in the Island of Jamaica as follows: 


Disease 

1 

C-ases 

Disease i 

fit 

C^s 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Chicken pox.' 

4 

6 1 

Polinmyelitiis . _ _ _ 

mmi 

2 

Dysentery. 

1 

16 

Puerperal fever__ 

■aan 

1 

Brysli>eias. 


1 

Tuberculosis . _ 

15 

49 

Leprosy. 

1 


Typhoid fever* ---r 

19 

71 



. 1 





Population of Kingston, 62,707; Island, 026,000. 


* PxTBtic Health Reports, Oct. 14. 1927, p. 2632. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Plague—July 16-31, 1927. —During the two-week period ended 
July 31, 1927, 25 cases of plague with 23 deaths, occuiTing in four 
provinces, were reported in Madagascar. The distribution according 
to provinces was as follows; Ambositra—causes 5, deaths 5; Itasy— 
cases 4, deaths 4; Moramanga—cases 4, deaths 4; Tenanarive— 
cases 12, deaths 10. The distribution of occurrence according to 
type was as follows: Bubonic, 15; pneumonic, 8; septicemic, 2. 

MAURITIUS 

Plague—Port Louis — May-June, 1927. —Under date of August 4, 
1927, a fatal case of plague was reported to have occurred at Port 
Louis, Island of Mauritius, during the period May-eJune, 1927. 

SENEGAL 

Plague—Yellow fever—September 19-25, 1927. —During the week 
ended September 25, 1927, 129 cases of plague with 75 deaths were 
reported in Senagal, West Africa. The distribution according to 
locality was as follows: Interior —Baol region, cases 13, deaths 7; 
Cayor region, cases 104, deaths 58; in Louga district, which was stated 
to have been immune to plague for a number of yeai-s, cases 5, deaths 
4; and in Thi^is district, cases 5, deaths 4. One case of plague with 1 
death was reported at Dakar and 1 case with 1 death at Rufisque. 

Yellow iev'er.—Dwvmy: the period under report, 3 fatal cases of 
yellow fever were reported in Senegal, of which 1 case, in a Syrian, 
occurred at Pout, and 2 cases, 1 in a European physican and 1 in a 
Portuguese half-caste, at Thi^s. 


CHOLERA PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

I’he rei)orts oonlained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 21, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Cholera on vessel; 
Steamship Morea. 


Dale 


China; , 

Amoy. Aug 28-Sept 3— 

Canton.!.do. 

Swatow. 

Tientsin. 

India- 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Iraq: 

Basra. 

Slam. 


Aug 28-Sept 10. 
Aug 27-Sopt 10. 

Aug, 21-Sopt. 3-., 
Aug 28-Sept. 3... 
Sept 4-10. 


Sept. 11-17. 


Sept. 2. 


teases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Prevalent. 


Aug. 21-27, 1927: Cases, 25; 
deaths, 15 

Apr. 1-Aug 27, 1927: Cases, 703; 
deaths, 483 

At liong Kong, from London via 
Singapore. At Colombo, Cey* 
Ion, Sept. 14; Pcriin, Sept. 21 
Destination, Suez 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, .American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended October 21, 1227—Cbntmued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

• Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon’ 

Colombo_ 

Aug. 28-Sopt. 3.... 

Oct 11. 

1 

1 


China. 


200 

Approximate. Outbreak on 
northern border. Tyije pneu¬ 
monic 

Jan. l-8ept. 9, 1927: Oases, 66; 
corresponding period, year 
1926, cases, 128. 

■pgypt _ _ 



Alexandria.___ 

Aug. 27*SGpt. 2_ 

Aug 2l-Sept. 3_ 

_do.__ 

1 


India* 

Bombay_ 

3 

2 



18 

10 


Madras presidencv.._i 

Aug 14*20-.. 

176 

86 


Itaugoon____ 

Aug, 2S~Sept. 3— 

_do_ 

1 



Java 

Batavia___ 

18 

18 

Province. 

Surabava___ 

Aug. 14-20. 

4 

4 

Madagascar.. _' 




July 16*31,1927: Cases, 25; deaths, 
23 

Bubonic. 

i*fo Vinces— 

Ambositra... 

Julv U)-31_ 

5 

.5 

Itasy____ 

.,..ldo. 

4 

4 

Bubonic, 1; pneumonic, 2; septi* 
cemic, 1, 

Bubonic, 4, pneumonic, 1; septi¬ 
cemic. 1. 

Bubonic, 7, pneumonic, 5; of 
which eases 2; deaths, 2 (hu- 
boinc) were at Tananarive 
Town 

Moramauga.... 

.do__ 

4 

4 

Tananarive ... 

.do .. 

12 

10 

Mauritius: 

Port Louis... . 

May-Juue .. 

1 

1 

Pencgal .-. 




Sent. 19-25, 1927: Cases, 129; 
deaths, 75. 

Interior— 

Baol region _ _ 

Sept 19-25. 

13 

7 

Cayor region. 

.. ...do. 

104 

58 


Louga district. 

.do. 

5 

4 

Stated to have been immune for 

Thl^s district . 

. do ... 

5 

4 

a numbei of years. 

Urban-- 

Dakar . 

_do _ 

1 

1 


Rutlsque . 1 

.do .. 

1 

1 


Siam . 1 




Apr l-.4ug. 27, 1927: Cases, 10; 
deatlis, 7. 

i 

1 ^ 



SMALLPOX 

Brazil- 

Bahia . 

Aug. 7-13 . 

1 



Porto Alegre . 

Aug. 1-31 . 

3 



Hit) de Janeiro .. 

Sept. 4-17 . 

3 

1 6 


Canada. 

Alberta . .. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1 .... 

Oct. 2-8 . 

5 



Alanitolia— 

Winnijicg . 

1 



Ontario .... 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1 .... 
Oct. 2-8._. 

6 > 



Ottawa. 

15 



Saskatchewan. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1.— 

12 



China- 

Tientsin. 

1 4 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Sept. 11-24.... 



Cases, 251. 

Bbeil'ield. 

Sept. 18-24. 

1 


India: 

Bombay.. 

Aug, 21-Sept. 3... 
Aug 28-Sept. 3... 
.do.. 

7 

5 


Calcutta. 

4 

2 


Rangoon. 

2 

1 


Iraq: 

Basra. 

Sent. 11-17 - 

1 

1 


Florence..._ 

Sept- lR^2i 

1 


Jamaica.......... 




Aug 28-Sept. 24. 1927: Cases, 7 

Java: 

East Java and Madura-* 
Surabaya. 

Aug. 14*20. 

1 1 


' (Reported as aiastrlm.) 
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CTOLBRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Oontlnned 

Rqrarts Received Daring Week Ended October 21, 1927— Continued 

SMALLPOX—ContJnued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico: 

Torreon. 

Siam. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1_ 


2 

Aug. 21-27, 1927; Cases, 26; 
deaths, 2 Apr 1-Aug. 27,1927: 
Cases, 223; deaths, 62. 

i 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo.i 

Sept 6-12. 


2 


TYPHUS FEVJ3K 


Algcrift- 

Algiers.. 


Sept. 1-10. 


1 


. 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala.. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City 


May 21-June 24... 6 

Aug 25-31. 

Sept 19-24. 6 


4 


1 


Palestine. 

Poland. 

Syria. 

Aleppo . Sept 11-17 

Union of South Africa. 

CftiKj Province-.... Aug 20-27. 



In native. 


Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District 

Sejit 0-19, 1927 Cases, 5, in four 
lotMlities 

Aug. 7-24, 1927; Cases, 24; 
deaths, 2 


Outbreaks in 3 districts. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Senegal. 

Pout. I Sept 19-25. 1 

Tines.1 ....do. 2 


1 In a Syrian. 

2 1 m Kuropean doctor; I in 

Portuguesi' lialf-caste. 


Reports Received from June 25 to October 14, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Amoy_ 

May 22-Aug. 27... 

May i-Aug 27_ 

July 2+ Aug, 27... 

31 

8 


C'auton__ 

47 

23 


Foochow'_ 

Present. 

Hong ICong..__ _ 

July 17-23. 

2 

2 

iCulahgsu_ 

June 21__ 

1 



Shanghai__ 

June 19-25. 

2 



Do. 

July 31-Sept. 3_ 


61 

In international settlement and 
French concession. 

Cases, 148,274; deaths, 82,043. 

Swatow...... 

May 15-Aug. 27... 
Apr 17-Aug. 13... 

1 138 

13 

India _ _ _ 

Bombay. 

MayH-'Aug 20_ 

May 8"Aug. 27_ 

May 29-June 4_ 

Juno 19-Sept. 3_ 

May 8-Aug. 13_ 

Mar. 30-July 16.. . 
Apr, 1-Aug. 10_ 

121 

53 

Calcutta_- ... 

051 

387 


Karachi_ 

1 

1 


Madras. 

789 

410 


Rangoon__ 

18 

14 


India, French settlements in... 
Indo-China (French)_ _ 

171 

109 

Cases, 13,640. 

Aimam_ 

.do. 

2,'^G 

335 


Cambodge . 

.do. 



Cochin-China____ 

.do. .. 

1,619 

10 



Saigon. - - 

June 4-July 21_ 

July 11-Aug. 10- 
Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 

4 


Laos _ . _ __ 

137 



Tonkin... 

9,713 




> From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER--Contlnue(l 

Reports Received from June 25 to October 14,1927—Continued 
CHOLEBA—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Hemarks 

Iraq: 

1lAghdfld_ - ^_ __ _ 

July 24-30. 

20 

18 


Ba^a_............ 

July 17-Sept. 10... 

July31-Aug 6_ 

374 

279 


Japan: 

Yokohama . ^_ 

j 

1 

1 


Persia: 

Abadan_........._... 

July 24-Aug. 13... 
July 31-Aug. 13. 
Aug. 7-13.. 

215 

183 


Ahwaz__ 

20 

13 


Minab.... 

23 


Mohammerah__ 

July 17-Aug. 27... 
July 10-31. 

194 ! 

1 

155 


Nasseri... 

10 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila... 

July 17-Aug. 27..- 
June 7-JuIy 8_ 

2 


Bulacan Pro\lnce. 

3 

2 


I«yte Province— 

Barugo..*.. 

June 29. 

1 

1 


('arigara ... 

June 23.. 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo. ..... 

May 18. 

1 


Siam. 

May l-Aug. 20_ 



teases, 291, deaths, 177. 

Bangkok... 

.... do. 

45 

1 

1 

14 

On vesseJ: 

S. S. Adrastus... 

Keiioited Aug. 6.. 
Aug. 4.. ... 

: 1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At Saflagha, Egypt. 

S. S. War Mehtar (oil 
tanker). 

1 

1 





PLAGUE 


Algeria: 

Algiers.... 

Aug. 21 31. 

1 


Oran.. 

Aug.21'Sept.l0.., 
Jan l-4ug. 2. 

5 

4 

.Argentina . _ _ . 



Buenos Aires. 

Apr 10-May 7... 
Jan. 11-Aug. 6. 

4 

3 

Cordoba. . 

52 

29 

(^orriOTites... 

June 1_I... 

1 

Entre Rios. 

Mar. 29-Aug bi... 

a 

1 

Santa Fe..... 

Apr 28-May 16._. 

Mav 29. 

4 

3 

Territory— 

(''haco— 

Barranqueras. 

2_ 

2 

Formosa... 

June 25. 

3 

2 

Panipa. 

July 27-Aug. 2_ 

Aug, 6. 

4 


Rio Negro. 

1 


City- 

Merou ... 

Reported July 14.. 



Kossario.. 

May 7_'. 

i 

1 

Santa Fc. 

May l(i. 

4 

2 

Azores: 

St. Michaels Island. 

May 15-Aug. 27... 
June 12-18.. 

0 

Ribeira Grande . 

1 


Brazil. 

Sao Paulo. 

June 3-9. ._ 

1 

1 

British East A fnca: 

Kenya...i 

Apr 24-July31_ 

July 24-30. 

73 

14 

Mombassa__ 

1 

1 

Nairobi.j..i 

May 22-28. 

G 


Tanganyika. 

Mar 29-May 28. 
July 24-Aug 6_ 


1 37 

Do. 


I 10 

Uganda. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

138 

121 

Do. 

Mar. 27-June 18_ 

306 

1 300 

Canary Islands; 

Laguna district— 

Tejina. 

June 17... 

1 

Las Palmas.... 

Oct 8. 

4 


Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

May 1-Aug. 27_ 

July 3-23_ 

18 

11 

China: 

Amoy. 

Tientsin. 

Aug. 14-20. 

2 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

June 1-July 31_ 







C'ascs, 80; deaths, 44. 


Present, 


Plague rats, 4. 

Present in surrounding country, 

Hats taken, 48290; found in* 
fected, 34. 
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CbOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to October 14, 1927— Continued 

PLAGUE —Continued 


Place 


Benl'Souef. 

Blba-.-. 

Dakhalia.. 

Mima. 

Port Said. 

Sums. 

Tanta district. 

Greece. 

Athena.. 

Mytilrne. 

Patras. 

Ilawaii Territory; 

Hamakna... 

Honokaa. 

Kiikuihacic. 

Paaiiilo. 

India .. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Ranffoon.. 

Indo-(;mna (French) . 

K wang-Cho w- Wan. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura. 

Pasoor(M*a n itesj de lu'y.. 

Surabaya. 

Madagascar. 

Province— 

Ambositra. 

Antisrubo.... 

Miarinanvo (Itasy),,, 

Moramaiiga . 

Tananarive. 

Tanauanvo Town.. 

Nlgeria. — 

Peru. 

Departments— 

lea . 

Lurabaveque.. 

Lil>ertad... 

Lima. 

Lima City. 

Senegal.-. 

Baol.-. 

Cayor Frontier. 

Dakar.-. 

Faeel. 

Ouindel. 

M'Bour. 

Medina. 

Pout-. 

Riiflsqiie-.-. 

Thles district.,-. 

Tivaouane. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 

Syria: 

Beirut. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Union of South Africa: : 

Cap© Province— 

Maraisburg district.... 
Orange Free State— 

Edenburg district. 

Rouxville district. 


Date 


May l-Sepf 3.. 

June 4-8ept. 2_ 

June 4-July 13.. 

June 4-10.-. 

June 24-JuIy 0.. 

Aug. 8-9. 

Juno 24-July 21. 

Sept 4 . 

Juno 4 10.- _ 

May 1 June 30.. 
June l-Aiig. 29.. 

Aug tt-_. 

May 30-Sept. 4.. 


July 15. 

May 17-23. 

Aug. 12-17. 

July 26-Aug 1 _ 
Apr n-Jiily 16. 
-MayS-Aug 20„ 
Mayl-Aug 13- 
May 8-Aug 27- 
Apr. l-Aug. 10.. 
May 21-July 31.. 


Apr. 8-May 28_ 

May 1-Aug 27.. 
Moy 22-July 1(5. 

Miiy 9.. 

Apr 17-Aug. 6... 


Cases 


Mar. 16-Julv 15,. 
Mar. ltir-Ma> 15.. 
Mar. 16-July 15.. 
May 16-July 15.. 
Mar 16-July 15.. 
Mar, 1<)-June30.. 
Mar. l-Muy 31... 
Apr.-May 31. 


Apr 1-30. 

.do. 

Apr 1-May 31--. 

_do.-. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 23-Sept 11. 
June 2-yept is . 
July 4-Sept. 18--. 
Juno 20-Sept 18.. 

July 6. 

June 20-26. 

July 0-10. 

June 13-19. 

July 4-10. 

May 23-Sept 18.. 

_do. 

June 2-Jiily 17... 
Apr. 1-Aug. 20... 
May 8-Juno ll... 

June 11-July 10 _ _ 
Apr. 2l-July 10... 
July 25-Aug. 1--- 


95 

706 

<»3 

50 

73 

12 

243 

28 


Deaths 


56 


94 

8 

65 

24 

221 

22 

228 


May 13-19- 


May 1-14- 


July 17-26. 

July 24-Aug. 6-.. 


127 

712 

145 

17 

11 

28 

2 

1 

222 

29 

50 


8 

144 

1 


81 

344 

58 


244 

27 


66 


87 

8 

69 

23 

194 

20 

177 


C2 

415 

93 

8 

2 

23 

2 


106 

11 

32 


Remarks 


Cases, 15; deaths, 4. 

At Kama. 

Including Piraeus. 

1 plague rodent. 

1 plague rodent. 

VRFca, 22,523; deaths, 8,680. 

Province. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdi* 
wnno 

Mar J6--.\.pr. 30, 1927; Cases, 
256; rteatlus, 135. 

Coses, 22; deaths, 8. 

Oases, 901; deaths, 631. 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 


Native. 

Natives; on farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to October 14, 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Hemarks 

On vessel: 

June 24-30....._ 

1 


On Greek warship at port of 
Athens. 

At Duala, French Cameroons, 
from Nigeria. 

At Piraeus, Greece. 

S. S Capafric___ 

Aiig. 23- - 

8 

1 

8. S. Elcano_ 

Aug. 19___ 

1 


8. 8. Madonna,_ 

Aug. 24....__ 

1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 
south. 

At Gefle, Sweden, from Ru* 

8. 8. Bansholm_ 

Aiig. 6_ - - _ 

3 





flsque, Senegal. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria.,-. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Arabia* 

Aden. 

Brazil. 

Porto Alegre. 

Kio de Janeiro. 

British East Africa. 

Kenya. 

Tangan> iku. 

Zanzibar. 

British South Africa 

Northern Khodesia. 

Canada. 

Alberta. 

('algary. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

Manitoba.... 

Winnipeg---. 

Nova Scotia.. 

Ontario, .. 

Ottawa. 

Sarnia. 

Toronto .. 

Quebec..... 

Saskatchewan. 

Moose ,Taw._.. 

licgmu. 

Ceylon... 

Colombo. 

China: 

Amoy.-. 

Vo . 

Antung. 

Chofoo. 

Foochow.. 

Hong Kong. 

Manchuria— 

Anshan. 

Changchun. 

Dairen... 

Fushun. 

Harbin. 

Kaljuan. 

Mukden. 

Penslhu.. 

Ssuplngkal. 

Tientsin. 

Chosen. 

Chinnampo. 

Fusan. 

Gensan. 

Selshln. 

Curacao. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 


Apr 21-July31. 

May Il-June30-— R 

May 21-Sept. 10— 51 

Junol-Julyl5- 18 

July 17-Aug. 1.... 2 


July b3l. 

May 22-Sept 3..., 


5 

20 


Apr 24-May 14 
Mar 29-June 18.., 
Apr 1-May 31_ 


4 

2 

10 


Apr 30-Aug 26... 

Juno 5-Sopt 24_ 

Juno 12' Sept. 24 .. 
June 12-Aug. 27_.. 


161 


9 


May 23-Scpt 4_ 

June Ti-Sept. 17_ 

June 12-Sept. 1ft— 

Sept. 11-17. 

Juno 5 Sept. 24 

June i*2-()ct 1. 

Aug '7-13. 

Juno 19- Sept 24 . 
June 19-Aug. 27... 
June 12-Sept 24... 
Aug. 14-Sept. 24— 
July 17-Aug 27... 

May 1-7__ 

July 31-Aug. 6- 


4 


21 

1 


141 

1 

11 

15 


21 

10 


1 


May H-28. 

July3-lfl,.. 

July 4-31. 

May 8-14. 

May 8-Aug. 27_ 

May 8-Aug. 20_ 


1 


3 


20 


May 22-28. 

May 15-JuJy 30. . 

May 2-July 3. 

May 15-July30-.. 
Juno 13-July 10-.. 

July 3-9.— 

May 22-July 30,., 

July 3-9. 

May8-July9 .... 

May 8-July 30_ 

Feb 1-June30_ 

Apr 1-May 31_ 

Apr 1-30. 

May 1-31. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 29-June 4_ 


1 

8 

10 

10 

4 

2 

6 

1 

3 

18 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


June 1-30. 


2 


1 

ij 

14 

22 

7 

3 


1 


Vi 


5 


Cases, 882. 


Cases, 640. 
Cases, no. 


Cases, 38. 


Cases, 215. 


Cases, 126. 

("ases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Present in surrounding couhtry. 

Present. 

Do 


Cases, 607; deaths, 20S« 


Alastrlm. 
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FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to October 14, 1927 -Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continuccl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt... 

May 7-July 29_ 



‘"Alexandria. 

Ma>' 21-Juue J7.._ 

4 

1 

Cairo.... 

Jan. 22-Ar«‘, 16_ 

14 

3 

France -__ _-_ 

Ai»r. l"Juiy 31_ 



Lille . 

July 24-30 . 

1 


Paris. 

May 21-.Tuly 31 .. 

14 

2 

Gold Coast. 

Mar. 1-June 30_ 

41 

7 

Great Britain: 




England and Wales_ 

May 22-Scpt 10... 



Birmingham. 

Aug. 14-20'- _ 

1 


Bradford__ 

May 29-lime 11... 

2 


Cardiff.. 

Junel&-July2 ... 

4 


Leeds.. 

Julyl7-'Sept 3_ 

13 


Liverpool__ 

July 17-30 .. 

1 


liOiidon.. 

May 16-June 18... 

2 


Newcastle uiwn Tyne-. 

June 12 Aug 13... 

5 


Sheffield __ 

-June 12 -Aug 6 ... 

26 


Stoke-on-Trent .. 

'Aug 21-27.*. . 

1 

■ ‘ 

Scotland— 



Dundee.. 

May 29-Sept. 3_ 

6 


Greece,.. _ . 

Jiincl 30. _■. 

14 


Sakmika __ 

July 12-Aug. 15--- 


2 

Guatemala: 





June 1-30 . 


9 

Guinea (French)-.T._ 

June 4-10. 

9 


Tndta . .. 

Apr. 17-Aug 13... 



Bomliay. 

May 28-Aug 20... 

232 

160 

(’alcutta. 

May 8-Aug 27_ 

890 

301 

Karachi. 

May 16-Aug 0_ 

10 

6 

Madras . 

May 22-Sept. 3.... 

26 

6 

Rangoon. 

May 8-Aug 27_ 

183 

165 

India, French Settlements in... 

Mar 20-June 18 .. 

174 

111 

Indo-Chlna (French) . 

Mar 21-Aug. 10 .. 



Saigon...-. 

May 14- Aug. 19... 

3 

1 

Iraq. 




Baghdad... 

Apr. 10-Sept 4_ 

3 

1 

Basra.-.1 

1.do_ _ 

4 

3 

Italy.. 

Apr 10-May 21... 

13 


Rome..____ 

June 13-July 10... 

2 


Jamaica. 

May 29-Aug 27. . 

30 

- 

Japan... 

Apr. 3-May 7. 



Nagasaki City. 

June 20-Aug. 14_-_ 

26 

7 

Taiwan Island_ 

May 21-31. 

1 


Jova. 




Batavia... 

May 22-Aug. 20_.- 

7 


East Java and Madura. 

Apr. 24-July 30 .. 

13 

1 

Latvia... 

Apr. 1-30 _ 

1 


Mexico.-. 

IV^r. 1-May 31_ 


’*■4- 

Durango... 

June 1-30__ 


i 

La Oroya.... 

Apr. J-June W_ 



Monterey. 

July 1-3 J.. 

6 

4 

San Luis Potosi____ 

May29-Aug. 13 .. 


11 

Tampico. 

June 1-July 31_ 

1 

2 

Torreon... 

Aug. 7-13. 


1 

Morocco. 

Apr. 1-July 31_ 

207 


Netherlands India. 



Borneo— 




IJoloe Soengei... 

Apr. 21... 



Pasir Residency.. 

Apr. 30-May 0_ 



Samariiida Regency 

May 21-27. 



Nigeria. 

Mar. J-June80 — 

2,362 

570 

Paraguay; 




Asuncion... 

July 10-23. 


2 

Persia: 




Teheran____ 

Feb. 21-June 22_ 


14 

Poland. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6_ 

20 

2 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

May 29-SeDt. 17_ 

19 

1 

Oporto... 

Sept. 3-9..1. 

1 


Senegal: 




Medina . 

July 4-10.. 

7 


Siam.. 

Ajpr. 1-Aug. 20_ 



Bangkok. 

May 1-July 23- 

13 

7 

Spain: 




Madrid. 

Aug. 1-31. 


1 

Voloncia. 

May 29-Juue 4_ 

2 



Remarks 


Cases, 21; deaths, 3. 


Cases, 201. 


Cases, 2,964. 


Cases, 72,048; deaths, 19,005. 


Cases, 318. 


Rei)orted as alastrfm. 
Cases, 19. 


Deaths, 657. 
Prewnt. 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 


Cases, 198; deaths, 50. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Coattaned 

Reports Received from June 26 to October 14, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 


June 12-18 . 



Cases, 3. 

Singapore. __ _ _ 

Apr. l-June 18_ 

7 

2 

Sumatra:’ 

Medan_ 

June fj-Aug 20_ 

June 20--July 2 - 

Aug. 11-31. 

3 


Swit7.crland. 

Bernf* . . _ 

1 



Syria: 

Damascus _ _ 

3 



Tunisia _ _ _ 

Apr. 1-June 10_ 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis - - _ _ 

June 1 -10 . 

1 

1 

Tnion of South Africa: 

Capo Province. . . _ 

Julyl7-Aug 20... 


. 1 

Outbreaks. 

Elliott district ___ 

May 11-Junc 10... 



Do. 

Idutywa district _ 

July 3-9 . 


1 

Do. 

Kalanga district . 

Mount AvlilTo dhstrict . 

May 11-June 10... 



Do. 

! July 31-Aug 6 ... 



Do. 

Orange Free State . 

Aug. 7-13 . 


1 

Do. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district .. 

May 1-7 . 


1 

Do. 

Veno/uela* 

Maracaibo _ 

July 12-18 .. 


1 

1 j 

1 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria. 

Apr 21-July 20.... 



" Algiers. 

May 11-Aug 31... 
May21-Aug 31... 
Mar. 1-July 10_ 

26 


Oran .-.. 

;}4 


Bulgariii-..... 


,Sofia ..-. 

June 4-Aug. 5. 

2 


Chile 

Antofagasta.... 

Apr 16-May 31... 
May 29-June 4_ 

1 


Conceiicion .. _ 


1 

La Calera. 

Apr. 16-May 31... 
Mar. BV3I. 

1 


Ligua.- _ 

2 


Puerto Montt ____ 

Apr 16-May 31-.. 
_do. 

1 


Santiago___ 

5 

1 

Talcahuano___ 

July 10-16.. 


1 

Valparauso... 

Apr J6-Sept.3...- 

July 25-31. 

5 

3 

China. ’ 

Manchuria— 

Harbin. 

3 


Mukden. .. 

May 29-June 4_ 

July 10-16. 

1 


Tientsin . 

1 


Chosen.. . 

P'cb 1-Jiine 30_ 

.1 

(Micniulpo.... 

May l~July 31- 

do . 

1 


Oi’iisan.- .. .. 

4 


Seoul. 

Apr. 1-Julv 31. 

32 

3 

C7.cchoslo^ akia... 

„ *. do. 

Egypt. 

May 28-July 29. . 

. 


Alexandria.. 

May 21-Aug. 5_ 

13 

6 

Cairo____ 

Jan. 15-May 20... 
Apr. 1-June 30_ 

37 

12 

Estonia. 

Greece.... . 

June 1-30. 

2 


Athens. 

June 1-July 31_ 


9 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Apr. 24-30 

1 


Irish Free State. 

Cork County. 

i 

July 3-9. 

1 


Latvia. 

Apr. 1-July 31. 

32 


Lithuania. 

j Ffth 

347 

42 

Mexico. 

Feb. 2-May 31_ 

Mexico City.. 

May 29-Sept 17.. 
July 31-Aug 6_ 

54 ' 

! 


San Luis PoLosi. 

1 

Moro(‘CO.-.. 

Apr. l~Aug. 20_ 

May 24-Sept 5. 

952 1 


Palestine. 


Haifa. 

May 24-Aug. 29... 
Aug. 2-15 

g 


Jaffa . 

2 


Jerusalem. 

June 28-Aug. 15... 
May 17-23 

3 


Mahneim. 

1 


Nazareth. 

Julv 19-25. 

1 


Safad.. 

May 17-Aug, 8_ 

Apr. 1-30. 

10 


Peru 

Arequlpa. 

1 


Cases, 399; deaths, 39. 
Cases, 226; deaths, 20. 


C’ases, 721; deaths, 00. 


C'ascs, Tm. 

Cases, 120; deaths, 18. 


Cases, 5. 


In urban district. 


Deaths, 140. 

Including munlclDalities In Fed¬ 
eral district 

(^ases, 19. 


In Safad district* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Cent in iied 

Reports Received from June 25 to October 14, 1927 —Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Poland. 

j Apr. 10- Aug. 13.„ 

1,056 

98 


Portugal: 



Lisbon. 

Oporto... 

May 2iKTune 4_ 

Aug. 20 27 

1 

1 



Rumania. 

Apr 3-July23. .. 

050 

64 


Spain: 




Seville. 

Aug iy-2r>- .. 


2 


Tunisia. 

Apr 22-Jul> 20-.. 


1 

Cases, 158. 

Tunis. 

Jiil.v 5-Aug 21... 

! 2 


Turkey. 




Constantinople. 

May 13-lft. 


2 


Union of South Africa. 

Apr 1-30.1 



Cases, .55, death-u 8, Mive. In 

Cape Province.. 

Albnnv (listrK t. 

Apr. 1-Aug 6_ 

JuilC.V-ll. _ 

42 

6 

Euroiieuns, c is, 2. i 
Outbreaks 

East l.on<ion.i 

(lien Oniv district.! 

May 22-28.. 

Mav 1-7 .. 

[ 1 


Do 

Do. 

Ken tarn diMiu t. 

iiine 26-Jiily 2- .. 



Do 

Port Elizabeth_ 

.Og 7-13. . _ 

\ 1 



Quinbu dislmt. 

May 1-7... 



1)0 

I'lnzimkiilu district. .. 

June 2()-July 2_ 


1 

Do. 

Natal ..-. 

Apr 1 Aug 0_ 

! 71 

3 


Inipeiidhle district. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal . 

June .V 11 . 1 

Apr, 1-Juli 23. 

Apr P30. 

' 1 

1 ! 

[. 

Do. 

Johannesburg. 

July 3-Aug 20. 

19 1 

1 5 


Yugoslavia . 

May l--\ug 31 ... 

.I 

1 

1 

Cases, 24, deaths, 6. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Ashanti 


1 



ObiiitSJ . 

Aug 6. 

1 

1 


Dnhoine> (IS’est Africa) 





Porto Novo. 

Jub 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold ('o:,sl. 

Apr l-lunc30_i 

60 

22 


Do .. - 

Aug 4 . 

2 



Ivory Coast. 

July 29. 

1 

1 


Liberia. 





Monrovia. 

May2y-July8 . 

1 4 



Senegal. 

May 27-JuIy 31... 

1 


Cases, 5, deaths, 2. 

Dakar . .. 

Julv 9.i 

1 1 



Do. 

Aug 8. . .. 

1 2 

2 


Do. 

Sept 17 .. 

1 

t 

Present. 

Island of Goreo.. 

.\ug 22 Sepl 4 

! 2 

i 2 


Khernbolc. 

Aug. 1-14 _ 

3 

1 


M’Bour. 

May27-Jnnel9... 

i 5 

5 


Oupkani. 

June 2-Aug. 14_ 

4 

2 


Bt. Louis... 

Aug 1-14. 

2 

2 


Thies. 

July 10.... 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do.. 

Sepl 12 -lH.. 

1 

1 


Tiaroj e. 

Aug. 22-Bept 4.... 

1 

1 


Ti\ aouane. 

May 27-Sept. 11... 

6 

6 


Togolami- 


1 



Mciutza. 

Aug. 15-21. 

1 

1 



X 
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PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Reports of poliomyelitis for the week ended October 15, 1927, 
showed a decrease of 12 per cent in the number of cases as compared 
with the preceding week. Forty-four States reported 579 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended October 15, 1927, 660 cases for the 
week ended October 8, and 635 cases for the week ended October 1, 
1927. 

Reports for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927 are available from 36 
States. These States reported 447 cases of poliomyelitis for the 
week ended October 15, 1927, 66 cases for the corresponding week 
of the year 1926, and 177 cases for the week in 1925. 

Comparing the weeks ended October 8 and 15, 1927, the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and East and West North Central States 
show decreases for the later >veek in number of cases. The figures 
for Ohio for these weeks (76 and 77 cases, respectively) are the lowest 
for several weeks. Comparatively few cases of poliomyelitis were 
reported for these weeks in the Southern and Southeastern States, 
although Arkansas had 13 cases for the later week as compared with 
only 1 for the week ended October 8. Little change was noted in 
the Mountain States as a whole, but the number of cases in Colorado 
increased from 4 to 11. A decrease was reported in California and 
an increase in the State of Washington. 

A table giving a comparison of the telegraphic reports of polio¬ 
myelitis for two weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927 appears on 
page 2663. Figures for the w^eek ended October 22, 1927, are pub¬ 
lished on page 2672. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNATIONAL RULES OF ZOO¬ 
LOGICAL NOMENCLATURE 

Important Notice to Zooloalats, Physicians, Veterinarians, and Others using 

Zoological names 

Upon unanimous recommendation by the International Commis¬ 
sion on 2iOological Nomenclature, the International Zoological 
Congress which met at Budapest, Hungary, September 4-9, 1927, 
adopted a very important amendment to article 25 (Law of Priority) 
e3038»—27-1 (2639) 
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which makes this article, as amended, read as follows (italicized type 
represents the amendment; roman type represents the old wording): 

Abticle 25. The valid name of a genus or species can be only that name 
under which it was first designated on the condition—* 

(a) That (prior to January 1, 1931) this name was published and accompa¬ 
nied by an indication, or a definition, or a description; and 

(5) That the author has applied the principles of binary nomenclature. 

(c) But no generic name nor specific name published after December 31, 1980, 
shall have any status of availability (hence, also, of validity) under the rules, unless 
and until it is published either — 

(1) With a summary of characters (seu diagnosis; sen definition; seu condensed 
description) which differentude or distinguish the genus or the species from ether 
genera or species; 

(2) Or with a definite bibliographic reference to such summary of characters (seu 
diagnosis; seu definition; sen condensed description). And further — 

(3) In the case of a generic name, with the definite unambiguous designation of the 
type species (seu genotype; seu autogenoiype; seu orthotype). 

The purpose of this amendment is to inhilut two of the most 
important factors which heretofore have produced confusion iii scien¬ 
tific names. The dale January 1, 1931, was selected (instead of 
making the amendment immediately effective) in order to give 
authors ample opportunity to accommodate themselves to the new 
rule. 

The Commission unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

(a) It is requested that an author who publishes a name as new shall defi¬ 
nitely state that it is new, that this be stated in only one (i. e., in the first; publi¬ 
cation, and that the date of publication be not added to the name in its first 
publication. 

(b) It is requested that an author who quotes a generic name, or a specific 
name, or a subspecific name shall add at least once the author and year of pub¬ 
lication of the quoted name or a full Jjihiiograpliic reference. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted in order to inhibit the con¬ 
fusion which has frequently resulted from the fact that authors have 
occasionally published a given name as ^*now” in two to five or more 
different articles of different dates—up to five years in exceptional 
cases. 

The three propositions submitted by Dr. Franz Poche, of Vienna, 
failed to receive the necessary number of votes in commission to 
permit of their being recommended to the Congress. Out of a pos¬ 
sible 18 votes for each proposition, Poche’s proposition I received 9 
votes, II received 6 votes, and III received 7 votes. 

Zoological medical, and veterinary journals throughout the world 
are requested to give to the foregoing the widest possible publicity 
in order to avoid confusion and misunderstanding. 

C, W. Stiles, Secretary to Commission* 
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THE EPIDEMIOLOGY OP TYPHUS FEVER IN IRELAND 

By M. B. Kino, Passed Assistant Surgeon ^United States Public Health Service 

Six miles north of the city of Dublin is a small stone church which 
is said to have been founded by St. Dulagh about the year 600 A. D. 
It is the oldest Irish church in which divine service is still conducted. 
In the portion of this ancient building which forms the vestry is to 
be seen a small aperture, designated the '^leper^s window,^' through 
which the unclean were permitted to witness the services held within. 
The presence of this ancient window bears interesting evidence of 
the practice in Ireland, as elsewhere in Europe during the early 
Christian period, of segregating persons afflicted with loathsome cuta¬ 
neous diseases. Since the term leprosy in the early Irish records 
seems to denote merely cutaneous disease, not of any particular kind 
or variety, it is probable that very little actual leprosy has over 
existed in Ireland, and that the preventive measures were usually 
enforced against persons afflicted with loathsome diseases not neces¬ 
sarily dangerous from the standpoint of transmission to others. 
Although the ancient Irish records emphasize the importance of 
segregating persons afflicted with leprosy, there is scarcely any men¬ 
tion of such precautions with patients afflicted with fever, although, 
curiously enough, the early records indicate that the latter disorder 
has always been the most prevalent and devastating of all diseases. 
There is no record or evidence available such as the “leper's window'' 
to indicate segregation of fever patients from the populace. 

Just as we now know that people in earlier times included under 
the term “leprosy" many different skin disorders, that the term 
covered a multitude of afflictions which are now classified as separate 
specific entities, so the term “fever" included a great variety of 
diseases, all having the common symptoms that accompany pro¬ 
longed pyrexia. The early Irish manuscripts, which first attempt 
any classification of the fevers, emphasize the prevalence and viru¬ 
lence of fever of the “putrid typo." This typo of fever is recorded 
under the Gallic name of “Fiabhrus Morgaighthe," a term that is 
now conceded to have related to the fever subsequently known as 
the fever of the typhus type, the true typhus Hibernicus^ frequently 
mentioned as the “Plague of Ireland." 

THE EARLY ifpiDEMiCS 

Since th? beginning of authentic medical records typhus fever 
has held first place as a devastating disease among the inhabitants 
of Ireland, an unenviable reputation which the country has held 
until recent years. It is very probable that the plagues which accom¬ 
panied the earliest civil wars were principally epidemic typhus. In 
1642, Dr, Gerard Boate, physician to CromwelPs army, states that, 
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Ireland is subject to most diseases in common with other 
countries, so there are some whereunto it is particularly obnoxious, 
being at all times so rife there that they may justly be reputed for 
Irelands ^endemii morbi,' or reigning diseases, as indeed they are 
generally reputed for such. Of this number is a certain sort of 
malignant feavers, vulgarly in Ireland called Irish agues, because 
at all times they are so common in Ireland, as well as among the 
inhabitants and natives, as among those who are newly come 
thither from other countries.'^ Doctor Boate likewise notes its 
epidemic nature, prevailing some years with so great violence, 
that notwithstanding all good helps, some are thereby carried to 
their graves; and others who come off with their lives through 
robustness of nature or hidden causes, are forced to keep their beds 
a long time from extreme weakness, being a great while before they 
can recover their perfect health and strength.'' The ^^rish agues," 
as described by Boate, were not fevers of an intermittent character, 
and all authorities now agree that such disorders should be regarded 
principally as the true typhus fever. For a long period subsequent 
to the time of Boate, typhus fever throughout the British Isles was 
known as the Irish ague.'’ 

Accurate descriptions of the early epidemics of typhus fever in 
Ireland are somewhat mei^er and unreliable, especially in regard to 
numerical data, since separate statistics for the disease have not been 
required by law imtil within comparatively recent years. Doctor 
Short, in a report for the year 1682, states: ^*In 1682 there raged a 
spotted fever in Dublin; in that year died 2,262, a very high bill." 
Rogers records a severe epidemic in Cork during the year 1708. Both 
the summer and winter of that year were exceedingly celd and were 
accompanied by an almost complete failure of the crops. This 
epidemic was repeated during the period 1718-1731, and again in 
1728-1731. Epidemics of the disease, recorded by Rutty and 
0'Ck)nnelI, again occurred from 1740 to 1743 and spread gatieraliy 
throu^out the country, producing a very high mortality. It was 
estimated by the above observers that one-fifth of the inhabitants 
died of the fever during the epidemic. Scarcity of food during 1740 
caused large crowds of people to leave their homes and live a life of 
begging and vagabondage throughout the coimtry, thus tending to 
spread the disease. Poor crops^ain occurred in the years 1797 and 
1800, accompanied by an acute outbreak of typhus fever which 
quickly subsided following a good harvest in 160L It was following 
this epidemic that the first fever hospitals were founded in Cork 
and Dublin in the year 1802. Although such hospitals at first were 
not popular with the people, they were never without patronage^ 
since the marked increase m population and wide spread prevalmce 
of poverty and fever throu^out the countiy occasioaed such an 
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excess of destitute patients that they were forced to make use of the 
institutions furnished by the government or else die by the roadside. 

Influence of the Napoleonic wars .—With the economic depression 
which followed the Napoleonic wars in Europe, Ireland again experi¬ 
enced a period of distress and want. The severe winter of 1816 and 
failure of the potato crop precipitated a famine accompanied by an 
epidemic of fever which, according to Doctors Barker and Cheyne, 
attacked about one and one-half million people out of an esti¬ 
mated population of 6,000,000. Within the course of two years, 
more than 42,000 patients were admitted to the fever hospitals. It 
is reported that during this epidemic there were approximately 
70,000 cases of typhus fever in the city of Dublin, or one-third of the 
inhabitants were afflicted with the disease. The economic depression 
and the lack of food in Ireland just subsequent to the Napoleonic 
wars are aptly described by Bridges in ^‘Two Centuries of Irish 
History,*' Newsholme, Poverty and Disease": 

Hordes of starving families were driven from their homesteads into the garrets 
and cellars of the nearest town; when hope of finding work was gone, and towm 
after town had been visited in vain, they betook themselves to a life of aimless 
vagabondage, living on wild turnips and nettles when alms failed, and carrying 
death with them. The most potent causes, vagrancy, starvation, cold, and, abovo 
all, the moral lethargy and despondency resulting from’enforced idleness, wore 
fer the statesman rather than for the physician to cure. 

Increase in population and poverty .—Subsequent favorable years for 
harvests were marked by a considerable increase in the population, 
in spite of persistent and increasing economic depression and polit¬ 
ical troubles throughout the country. In four decades (1800- 
1840) Ireland's population more than doubled.^ However, the pov¬ 
erty of the people seemed to increase directly with the population. 
Because of political strife the industries of the country retrograded, 
and agricultural pursuits finally were practically limited to the 
cultivation of the potato, which, at that time, was the principal 
article of food. With the marked increase in population and the 
decline in industries, the people became almost entirely dependent 
upon their own produce from the land for subsistence. The rapid 
growth of the potato and the small amount of land required for its 
cultivation made it possible for large numbers of people to exist on 
very small portions of land. In 184g the population was calculated 

1 In 1072 the population of Ireland was estimated at 1,320,000; in 1788 it was 4,040,000; in 1845 it reached 
its highest peak, 8,205,000, after which year it began to decline, reaching 6,014,000 ten years later, in 1855, 
5,028/)00 in 1883, and 4,468,000 in 1000. The population practically remained at this figure between 1000 
and 1010, in which year it is given as 4,462,000. 

Extensive emigration followed the famine beginning in 1845, but the enumeration of emigrants from the 
Irish ports did not begin until 1851, in which year approximately 150,000 emigrants were recorded. In 
1852 there were 100,000 recorded as leaving the country; in 1853,170,000, and in 1854,130,000. From 1855 
to 1863 the emigration varied between 58,000 and 90,000; in 1863 it reached 110,000, and in 1864, 114,000, 
after which year it remained well below 100,000 until 1887, when it increased to 108,000, thereafter dropping 
to 10,000 in 1902, to 10»000 In 1916, and 2,900 in 1919. (See Fig. 1.) 
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ov^er 8,000,000 parsons, and at {east one-half of diat nnmher 
were dependent on the potato for subsistienee. The extrone poverty 
that existed in some of the rural districts durii^ that period is 
recorded by Stephen Gw 3 mn in his book ‘‘ Ireland,” in which he states: 

The parish which in 1841 held over 9,000 souls, possessed, according to the 
inventory furnished by the schoolmaster in 1837 (and Lord Qeorge vouched for 
its accuracy), one cart, and no other wheeled vehicle, one plow, sixteen harrows 
and twenty shovels; no pigs, twenty-seven geese, three turkeys; no clock, three 
watches; no fruit trees, no vegetables but potatoes and cabbage; two feather beds, 
eight chaff beds; people slept on straw, green and dried rushes, and all of them 
“in the bare biiff.“ Men and cattle were housed together, the cattle at one 
end of the kitchen. The school-teacher, a man of distinction, had a salary of 
8 pounds per year. The peasantry in general lived on one meal a day and in 1837 
could often eat only once in two days. In 1841 the population was 8,175,000, 
but during the same period, except in the area about Belfast, industries wxre 
declining. The poor became a teeming multitude with nothing to live on but 
the produce of the land; the rich had nothing to live on but the rents of the land. 
The diet of the poor consisted principally of potatoes and milk throughout almost 
the entire country except the north, where meal was used in addition. Over 
2,000,000 persons, it was estimated, were in distress for 30 weeks of every year. 
At least a quarter of a million were habitually driven to beg on the roads for the 
period between the exhaustion of one potato crop and the harvest of the next. 

The famine and epidemic of 184S-1850 ,—Under the prevailing 
conditions, then, it is Httle wonder that when a blight practically 
caused a total destruction of the potato crops from 1845 to 1850, 
there resulted a famine accompanied by an explosive outbreak of 
fever and a vast emigration which is probably without paraDel in 
the history of Europe. The typhus epidemic that accompanied the 
potato famine was probably the worst that has ever visited the coun¬ 
try. The Irish people themselves, called the fever '^road fever, 
since it especially attacked wandering people. Along with the typhus 
there were relapsing fever, dysentery, scurvy, and purpura. The 
Cork Street Fever Hospital, in Dublin, is said to have taken in 12,000 
cases in 11 months. The mortality is estimated as having been 
between 10 and 30 per cent. This severe famine and epidemic were 
followed by an emigration of the people such as the country had never 
before experimeed. ^ There are a few meager reports of the fever having 
been left in the tracks of the emigration in England and, especially, 
Hi America, the principal land of destination. It is significant that, 
as soon .as the emigrants reache(} a land where hunger and destitution 

1 In im t!i® population of Ireland was estimated at 1,830,000; to J788 ft was M40,000; to 18t5 tt nwftiad 
Ua peBk, after which year it began to decline, reaehtog 6,014,000 ten yean later, to 1885, 

to 1888, and 4,466,000 to 1900. The popalation iwacttcally Temained at tWe fifore betwaBn 1000 
and 1919, in which year it is given as 4,462,000. 

Xxtooydve esdiration fodlewed the hunine beginning to 1045, but the ennmenitloii of emigrants from the 
iK4b peito did not begto until 1851, in which year approximately 160,000 emifivnts were noorded* In 
1862 th^ were 180,000 recorded as leaving the country; to 1858, 170,000, and in 1854, 189,000. Ftom 1885 
to 1868 the extograUon varied between 56,000 and 90,000; to 1863 it reached 110,000, and In 1864, 114,060^ 
after which year it reamined well below lOO/KK) until 1867, when it Inoieawd to 108,000, theceaftar dropping 
to 40,000 in 1002, to 10,000 to 1016, and 8,000 to 1019. (See Fig. 1.) 
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did not exist, the disease failed to propagate in epidemic iopxi, 
although they scattered in many directions and carried the disease 
with them. In this connection it is of interest to note that all of the 
great epidemics of typhus fever in Ireland have occurred during 
periods of famine and destitution, and that whereas the great epi¬ 
demics of plague, cholera, and influenza have been imported from the 
East, and the progress of such epidemics can be followed from one 
country to another, no such spread of typhus epidemics can be 
traced. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE SPREAD OF TYPHUS FEVER 

Social influences .—The early medical records indicate that whereas 
typhus fever has usually been epidemic in other countries, it has been 
persistently endemic in Ireland, with tendencies, at intervals, during 
periods of want, to violent explosive outbreaks. There appears to 
be a few special causal factors relative to the continued prevalence 
of this disease which are peculiar to the Irish people. The native 
inhabitants of the country have always been a restless people; and 
especially during periods of strife and destitution they have had 
a tendency to migrate from one section of the country to another, and 
vagrancy and mendicancy have been prevalent. Furthermore, 
seasonal movements of laborers during haying and harvest times 
have always been excessive. The Irish have ahvays been known as 
an exceedingly hospitable and generous people—characteristics which, 
though lovable and commendable, prove to be disastrous when 
vagrancy and hunger are prevalent and typhus fever exists through¬ 
out the land. The habitual hospitality of the Irish, too, has inter¬ 
fered with the work of institutions established for the purpose of 
controlling epidemic diseases. The fever hospitals and workhouses, 
when first founded in Ireland, were not popular with the people. 
The inherent genewsity of many natives would tend to cause them 
to accept a wandering friend afflicted with fever into their own house¬ 
holds, even though overcrovded, rather than see him sent to an 
institution. The tendency of large families to live in overcrowded 
quarters, the sociable nature of the poeple, causing them to exchange 
frequent and prolonged visits with each other, and the custom of 
observing wakes were factors bearing on the spread of the disease. 

The food jactor ,—The potato, the principal article of food for the 
Irish for so many years, frequently proved to be untrustworthy, as 
shown by the occurrence of famines during the numerous failures of 
the potato crops. The potato, introduced into Ireland in 1610 , soon 
became the principal article of food among the people. It probably 
has played as tragic a part in the famines, epidemics, and darker 
sides of Irish history as the numerous political upheavals to which 
the country has been subjected. Newsholme, commenting upon tbe 
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importance of the potato as a causal factor in the production of 
poverty and disease in Ireland, states; 

The history of typhus in Ireland is closely wrapped up with that of the potato. 
Even in the early part of the reign of Charles U this demoralizing esculent, 
according to Petty, was already the national food. It was thus described 
because the life of large families could be supported by means of the potato 
with little labour so that the subsistence of the population was thus placed at the 
mercy of a single crop. The rate of wages was kept down by the same condi¬ 
tions, and Malthus speculates with much force on how different would the 
history erf Ireland have been had the staple food been oatmeal or wheat. 

DECLINE IN THE INCIDENCE OT TYPHUS PEVEK 

Since the great epidemic and famine of 1845-1850 there has been 
a gradual improvement in the economic prosperity and well-being of 
the people, with a coincident decline in the prevalence of typhus 
fever. The only serious outbreak of the disease within comparatively 
recent years which is in any way comparable to the early epidemics^ 
is the epidemic which occurred in 1880. At that time there was a 
widespread tendency of landholders to evict their tenants in order to 
clear their estates. The year 1880 was noted for excessive rainfall 
and cold, which resulted in decreased crop production. During the 
years 1879 and 1880 there were 3,348 families evicted in Ireland, result¬ 
ing in a widespread restless, w^andering, and ill-nourished population, 
moving from town to towm in an unsuccessful search for work or a 
new plaC/C in which to settle. The physical fitness of the population, 
too, had been reduced by a severe epidemic of-smallpox which had 
just spread over the land. The result, as might be expected, was a 
marked increase of typhus fever throughout the country. This 
increase is to be seen in the shaip rise of the typhus fever curve for 
that year. The effects of the eviction of families on Irish emigration 
is also seen in the rise of the emigration curve for the period 188(>- 
1883. As on previous occasions, there resulted a certain amount of 
typhus fever in England and America ^ in the wake of the immigra* 
tion, but the disease failed to spread in epidemic form to any great 
extent. 


^ Probably the most favorable period that ever oidsted la the United States for an extensive typhus 
was during the Civil War. It is quite proboble that typbu.^ fhver did prevail BMeb more estev' 
sively during that period than the records indicate. There are no data available relating to Iosmb aoaeained 
by the Southern States. Frinring notes the following figures from the health reports of fha NorthemStates 
relative to the pnrraleooe of typhus during the course of the Civil War: 

Nunbet tb^ contracted typhus fever: White troops, a,5Ql; colored troops, 123. Number tbot 8ucr< 
oumbed to it: White troops, 8fi0; colored troops, 108. 

B^>erle fndkata that tyi^s fever prevailed among the norfbem prisoners in the segleeitod prfsoai 
oC Salisfaitry, N. C., and elsewhere. The total number of deaths in the Kortbem Army feoan the 
cemmon fevers, typho-malarial fevers, typhus fevers, and typhoid fevers, combined, during the entire 
eaorse «f tlie war wag 82,112 white troopo and 8,689 colored troops. During this period there wa» m 
Ine ie e a e d iBeldaaea of typhus fever among the civil popolallon. Acconhog to Corse (Priiuiiig: Epkfemks 
Resulting from Wars), the number of deaths due to typhus fever in Philadelphia was 37 in the year 1862; 
in in 1868, and 885 In ifldi Although most of the above fevers ef a doubtful nature among the noctherm 
tiooiit have been oaasideNd as typhoid by most authoritiea, it seems probable, In view of ous pcesesd 
Imorwfedge of typhus, that a large percentage of them were really cases of typhus fever. 
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Table 1. —Death rates per 100,000 mmtlation for typhus fever^ 1869-19^1, and 
simple fever, 1889-1910 in Ireland 


[Figures taken from annual report of registrar general of births, deaths, and marriages in Ireland] 


Year 

Rate per 100,000 
population 

Year 

Rate per 100,000 
population 

Typhus 

fever 

Simple 

fever 

T^hus 

fever 

Simple 

fever 

1869. 

16.3 

31.6 

1896. 

2.7 

2.9 

1R70 , 

13.6 

26.6 

1897. 

2.0 

1.7 

1871. 

16.1 

26.4 

1898. 

4.9 

2.2 

1872. 

11.2 

28.3 

1899. 

2.6 

1.6 

1873. 

12.9 

28.1 

1900. 

2.8 

1.7 

1874. 

14.0 

27.0 

1901. 

2.0 

1.9 

1875. 

13.1 

26.1 

1902. 

1.8 

1.1 

1876. 

11.7 

22.4 

1903. 

1.7 

1.0 

1877. 

13.0 

20.5 

j 1904. 

1.2 

1.0 

1878. 

14.1 

23.0 

} 1906. 

1.5 

.9 

1879. 

14.3 

20.3 

1906. 

1.9 

.6 

1880. 

17.9 

16.8 

1807. 

1.2 

.5 

1881. 

10.6 

16 0 

1908. 

1.3 

.4 

1882. 

14.6 

12.8 

1909. 

.9 

.6 

1883. 

10.1 

11.7 

1910. 

1.4 

.3 

1884. 

12.6 

11.4 

1911. 

.8 


1885. 

10.2 

8.9 

1912. 

.7 


1886. 

8.0 

7.7 

1913. 

1.0 


1887. 

8.3 

7.9 

1914. 

.6 


1888. 

7.5 

6.8 

1915. 

.6 


1889 . 

7.6 

5.2 

1916. 

.6 


1890. 

8.2 i 

4.9 

1917. 

1 .8 


1891. 

6.6 

3.0 

1918. 

.6 


1892. 

6.7 

4.5 

1919. 

.6 


1893. 

4.9 

3.0 

1920... 

.9 


1894. 

6.0 

3.2 

1921. 

.5 


1896. 

4.2 

2.0 





Effects of emigration ,— Although the constant stream of emigration 
from Ireland which followed the famine of 1845-1850 has been 
described as a ‘‘national hemorrhage’’ which has remained unchecked, 
leaving the country in a weak and anemic condition, nevertheless 
it is certain that such a prolonged exodus of the people has not been 
without its advantages to the health of the country. Emigration 
has relieved the overcrowding and has caused a decrease in the 
restlessness and in vagrancy which were so prevalent and played such 
an important part in the spread of communicable diseases previously. 

Changes in food and houses ,—Since the great famine the Irish 
people have learned not to depend so much upon the potato as a 
staple article of food, but have cultivated other vegetables and 
cereals more extensively. It is significant that coincident with the 
decrease in population due to emigration there has been an increase 
in the variety and quantity of food products. The increase and 
improvement of animal industry and dairy products have been 
marked, and these industries have become valuable assets to the 
country, not only for the revenue from export, but also from the 
standpoint of food value for the nation. The improvement in the 
standard of living among the Irish is also shown by the improvement 
in the houses occupied by the majority of the population. The 
following figures (taken from Newsholme, “Poverty and Disease”) 
illustrate the change in the housing situation throughout the country. 
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PercenUtge of different of housee in Ireland 



!B41 

1881 

1 IWl 

First class. 

3.0 

19.1) 

[ 40.1 

37.0 

9.7 

46.9 

3U.2 

4 2 


Second class. 

Third class...._ 

Fouth class. 



Th« fourth class of houses comprises chiefly houses of mud or of 
other primitive building materials, having only one room and one 
window; houses of the third class, somewhat better, have 2 to4 rooms 
and as many windows; houses of the sei‘ond class are equivalent to 



what would be considered a good farmhouse, having 5 to 9 rooms 
and as many windows; and houses of the first class include all better 
houses than those in the second class. 

Decrease in illiteracy .—Probably one of the most important factors 
indicating an improvement in the people as a whole, and, indirectly, 
in their standard of living and health, is the decrease in illiteracy 
throughout the whole of Ireland. The percentage of the people 
5 years old and over who were classified as illiterate in certain of the 
census reports is as follows: 

Year: Per cent 

1841-. 52. 7 

1871. 33. 4 

mi.. 9-2 

It is notewoTithj' that typhus fever is especially likely to prev^ in 
countries where illiteracy is high. During the year 1911 the illiteracy 
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of the population over 10 years of age in Bussia was 69 per cent, 
Serbia 78 per cent, Rumania 60.6 per cent, and Bulgaria 65.5 per 
cent, in all of which countries typhus fever prevailed extensively during 
and subsequent to the World War. 

EPIDEMI0I.06ICAL CHARACTEBISTICB 

Previous to the year 1869 the statistics relative to typhus fever 
recorded in the census reports and the annual reports of the Registrar 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland were incon¬ 
clusive, since previous to that year the Government included four 
forms of disease collectively under the term “fever,” namely, 
typhus, enteric, relapsing, and continued fever. However, since 
1869 these diseases have been considered separately and classified 
under their respective heads in the annual reports, thus affording 
valuable data concerning the death rates from typhus fever in 
Ireland since that year. The annual reports of the Cork Street 
Fever Hospital, 1809-1921, furnish valuable information relative 
to the number of typhus fever cases admitted to the hospital, and the 
age, sex, and number of deaths of such persons. During the past 
30 years reports of the medical inspectors of the various medical 
districts throughout Ireland have been incorporated in the annual 
reports of the Local Government Board. The reports of the medical 
inspectors cover investigations of outbreaks of the diseases which offer 
unusual problems relative to diagnosis, origin, and transmission. Such 
reports relating to typhus fever are especially valuable in an epidemio¬ 
logical study of the disease, since they represent special investigations 
carried out by physicians especially trained and qualified to carry 
out such work. Some of the most important of these reports con¬ 
cerning outbreaks of typhus fever in Ireland during the past 25 years 
have been collected and are submitted herewith.* 

Protean manifestaiions .—Although careful investigations were 
not carried out during the periods when typhus fever was most prev¬ 
alent throughout Ireland, it seems quite probable, on analysis 
of the early reports, that the disease prevailed then in an atypical 
form, even as it does at the pre'sent time. A large majority of the 
so-called Irish agues were probably atypical cases of typhus 
fever. The vast number of the ill-defined, continued, and simple 
fevers and febricula which were reported during earlier periods out¬ 
numbered the typhoid and typhus fever cases combined. For 
example, during the two years 1869 and 1870, there were admitted 
to the Cork Street Fever Hospital, in Dublin, 675 cases of typhus 
fiver, 250 cases of enteric fever, and 1,164 cases of febricula. The 
coincidence of an increased incidence of febricula or simple fever with 

I Owing to the lack of space it is not possible to print here the ttotaUed reports of the disttiot nedicai 
topectors.— Ed. 
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periods of maximum preyalence of typhus fever, in the light of our 
present knowledge regarding the protean clinical characteristics which 
the latter disease may assume, justifies the conclusion that a very 
large percentage of the cases recorded as simple fever were really 
atypical cases of typhus fever. The death rate from simple fever 
in Ireland since 1869 is shown in graphic form with the typhus fever 
curve. 

An analysis of the reports of the medical inspectors relative to 
small outbreaks of typhus fever in Ireland during the past 25 years 
shows that almost all the outbreaks began with, and were accompan¬ 
ied throughout their course by, cases of the disease which were 
atypical in character and which would not have been suspected of 
being typhus fever except for the communicable nature of ^e illness 
and the occurrence of a certain percentage of other cases with typical 
symptoms of the disease. It has been conclusively shown in these 
reports and in other available records that cases of tjrphus fever 
have frequently been ascribed to such diseases as influenza, typhoid 
fever, and pneumonia. It has also been shown that typhus fever 
has occasionally been mistaken for ill-defined and continued fevers, 
puerperal fever, obscure and unrecognized disorders among children, 
and in deaths among old people ascribed to chronic complaints, 
such errors in diagnosis being brought to light by subsequent cases 
of illness occurring in the same families, or among those exposed to 
the sick persons, which proved to be typical cases of typhus fever. 

The clinical symptoms associated with typhus fever in Ireland 
have been variable. In many cases the predominating symptoms 
have been respiratory in character. Bronchial catarrh has been so 
marked during epidemics in the past that the disease has occasionally 
been described as 'V.atarrhal typhus, from the common presence of 
bronchial catarrh as a complication. On the other hand, many cases 
have been noted for the presence of prolonged fever and a stuporous 
mental state. Occasionally abdominal complaints have been men¬ 
tioned as predominating symptoms. 

Because of these variable symptoms it appears that typhus fever 
is capable of assuming protean characteristics, clinically, even as 
frequently as is influenza. 

DistrihvJtion throughout Ireland ,—^The distribution of typhus-fever 
cases throughout Ireland changed with the standard of living. 
When the disease was extensively prevalent, the greatest number of 
cases occurred in the cities. Mapother, in 1866, in describing the 
unhealthiness of Irish towns and the lack of sanitary legislation, 
stated that fever had been much more severe in the cities as com¬ 
pared with the rural districts: ^'In the city of Sligo (population 
10,605) 1 in 43 yearly suffered from fever, on an average of 7 years. 
In Ennis (population 7,041) no less than 1 in 24 of the population of 
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the dispensary district yearly suffer from fever. In Athlone (popula¬ 
tion 5,902) the death rate for the population of all towns over 2,000 
inhabitants was nearly twice as high as that of the rural populations,^^ 
Within recent years the situation has been reversed. Records for 
the past 20 yeare indicate that at least two-thirds of the typhus-fever 
cases have been reported from the rural districts, especially from 
western Ireland, while the remaining one-third have been reported 
from the urban districts. During 1920 one-third of the typhus-fever 
cases were reported from the western inspection districts; one-third 
was equally divided between the county boroughs of Dublin, Cork, 
and Londonderry, and the remainder represents the occurrence of the 
disease throughout the remainder of the country. The records of 
1923 to 1925 show that only one report came from the urban districts, 
while 108 cases were reported from the rural districts. 

Since the majority of Irish immigrants to America come from the 
countiy districts, especially from western Ireland, a knowledge of 
the geographical distribution of typhus fever is of value to the medical 
officer concerned with the examination of prospective immigrants 
preparatory to securing a visa. 

Season .—It has generally been accepted that typhus fever is a 
disease of the winter months. Sir William Moore, of Dublin, 
found, from an examination of the Returns of the Registrar General 
of deaths from typhus in Ireland, that the death rate attains its 
maximum in January and its minimum in September. He further 
states that the number of admissions of typhus-fever patients to the 
London Fever Hospital over a period of 23 years reached a maximum 
during January and March, the minimum falling in July, August, and 
September. An analysis, by the writer, of the admissions of typhus- 
fever patients to the Cork Street Fever Hospital, in Dublin, for the 
period 1876 to 1921, shows that the maximum was reached in the 
month of December and the minimum in July. However, variations 
in the numbers admitted for the various months were not great, as 
the accompanying graph clearly indicates. It is well known that 
epidemics of typhus fever prevail irrespective of the season of the 
year and that sporadic cases frequently occur during the summer 
months. 
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Tasui 2. — Cmu» of tifphvu ft»er odmtUed to Cork Slreel Fever HoepUtH, Dublin, 

1876-mi ’ 

(Figures taken from annual reports of Cork Street Fever IlospitalJ 
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It appears that the virus does thrive during the warmer months 
as vigorously as during the winter time and that the increased 
incidence of the disease during the colder seasons is probably due to 
more favorable conditions for its transmission. During the winter 
the poor are more likely to suffer from a shortage of food, over¬ 
crowding, and exposure; clothing is not changed as frequently as dur¬ 
ing the summer, which, together with overcrowding, promotes lousi¬ 
ness. Famines always cause the greatest distress during the winter 
months. The frequent occurrence of catarrhal symptoms and 
affections of the respiratory organs as complications of typhus suggests 



that, from the nature of such symptoms, more cases might be expected 
during the colder seasons of the year. There are insufficient data 
available pertaining to the atypical and mild cases of typhus fever in 
Ireland to indicate conclusively the seasonal prevalence of this partic¬ 
ular form of the disease. Maxcy (Public Health Reports, Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1926) has recently shown that mild endemic typhus in the 
southeastern United States reaches its maximum incidence in the 
summer and fall, in contrast with the increased winter incidence of 
typhus in European countries. 

Sex. —^It has frequently been reported that men die of typhus in 
greater numbers than women. This has been attributed to various 
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factors, such as the greater, muscular development of men, intemper¬ 
ance among the male sex, and to the fact that men are more fre¬ 
quently subjected to overwork and fatigue. According to Sir John 
Moore, records of 740 cases observed in epidemics in Breslau, by 
Ijebert, indicate that 55.68 per cent of the patients were males, and 
only 44.32 per cent were females. Out of 18,268 cases of typhus 
admitted to the London Fever Hospital during the 23 years, 1848- 
1870, inclusive, 8,946 were males and 9,322 were females. The excess 
of females was 376; but this ratio is accounted for by the preponder¬ 
ance of females in the total population. Doctor Moore infers from 
this that sex does not in itself predispose to typhus fever. An 
analysis by the writer of 1,095 cases admitted to the Cork Street 
Hospital, in Dublin, for the period 187.5-1894, shows that there were 
1,049 females and 946 males, making 103 more females than males. 
This observation is in agreement with the conclusion of Sir John 
Moore that sex does not play a predisposing part in acquiring the 
disease. 

Age. - Ib'actically all reports on typhus fever indicate that it is, for 
the most part, a disease of adult life. Sir John Moore reports that 
in the London Fever Hospital it was ascertained that of 3,456 cases 
of typhus fever admitted to the hospital, the mean age was 29.33 
5 'cars. An analysis, by the writer, of 1,995 cases admitted to the 
Cork Street Fever Hosjutal, in Dublin, for the period 1875-1895, 
shows that 36.49 per cent of the cases were between the age of 20 
and 40 years. 1'hesc figures also indicate that the incidence and 
the mortality of the disease are low among children, in comparison 
with adults, and that the mortality among the aged is very high. 
These observations are in accord with other reports regarding the 
influence of age on the prevalence of typhus. The accompan 3 dng 
graph represents the incidence of the disease according to certain 
age groups, and the death rates for the same age periods. 

63038“—27 - 2 
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Table 4. —Summary of cases of typhus feser admitted to the Cork Street Fever 
Hospital^ 1875-1giving the number of caseSf the case fatality rates, and the 
percentage of admisstons, by sex and age groups 

[Figaros taken from the annual reports of the Cork Street Fever Hospitall 



Admissions 

Mortality 


1 

Number 

Per cent 

1 

Number 
of deaths 

For cent 
of deaths 

Males: 

Tender 6 years. 

56 

5 8 

3 

5.6 

6 and under 15.... 

286 

30 2 

7 

2.4 

15 and undc» 20 ... 

ISO 

10 U ! 

12 

6.7 

20 and under 40... 

325 

34.5 

65 1 

19.0 

40 and iin<t(‘r fio.... 

88 

0 3 

23 ' 

26.1 

60 and iindci 80... 

u 

1 2 

7 I 

1 63.1 

Total. 

040 ^ 

! 100 0 

nv 

12 4 

Females: 

rndci .5 yeaiti.. .... 

53 1 

! 5 1 

h 

0 

Sandiindei 15... 

259 ; 

I 2.7 G 

i 

i 

15 and uiid'T 20-. . . .... 

2.KI 

10 1 

1,3 

6. 5 

20 and undoz 4U. . .. - 

40? 1 

38 2 


H. 5 

40 ami under 00. 

I 114 ' 

10 y 

X) ' 

' 28 y 

(W) niul iiiidoi 80. 

1 12 

1 1 2 i 

8 * 

! 6tl 7 

Total. ! 

\,m 1 

llKl 0 ; 

m j 


Bulhsexf'S ! 


^ ^ 1 



Undei a \(‘ar'<_. 

lOS ‘ 


3 

2 -N 

5 and urMior 15 . 

5 >5 1 

27 .S 

]s 1 

1 3 2 

15 and under 2!) ..' 

3 SO ■ 

!0 0 

2.7 ' 

' f > r, 

20 and under 40.. . 

727 

:oi 5 I 

123 ' 

> 16 9 

40 ‘ind uiiilei (H).... 


U 1 

5() i 

i 27 7 

GO and uiulor 80 .. 


1 2 ' 

15 j 

ti,‘) 2 

Total.-. 1 

1 1,“.M 

100 0 ‘ 

' 240 1 

1 12.0 


Social stains .—Probably the most potent predisposing e^ihsative 
factor of typhus fever is undemourishincnt. Almost all the smaller 
outbreaks in,Ireland within recent years have occurred amoii^ fami¬ 
lies in straitened circumstances, victims of detifient nourishment, 
overcrowding, and poverty. Occupation setuns not to have been a 
predisposing factor except in so far as it tended to lower bodily 
rcsistanee through fatigue from overwork or actual exposure to the 
disease. The poor peasant classes in the (country districts, accus¬ 
tomed to heavy physical labor on insuflicient food," seem to be espe¬ 
cially prone to the disease. It has been noted during typhus epi¬ 
demics that butchers seemed to be especially immune from typhus 
fever (Sir John Moore: Text Book of Eruptive and Continued 
Fevers), although apparently exposed to the infection as frequently 
as other people. The reason for this has been attributed to the fact 
that they always have an ample supply of nourishing food. Doctors 
and nurses, wdien exposed, are especially likely to succumb to an 
attack when fatigued or undernourished. Von Hildenbrand, of 
Vienna, who, in jl815, differentiated the typhusi exanthematus, from 
the typhus abdoxninalis of the Germans, noted the importance of 
bei|ig physically fit when attending typhus-fever r patients. He 
recommended thait one should never approach a. case with an empty 
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stomach, or when the body is wet and cold. He advised taking 
some wine or brandy or some small meal or to make the body less 
receptive to infection by moderate warmth. It is reported that 
Doctor Ricketts, who lost his life from an attack of typhus fever 
acquired in Mexico, was fatigued and in poor physical condition from 
overwork just previous to his last trip to Mexico City. Other 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYPHUS CASES AND 
DEATHS, IN DUBLIN, BY AGE AND SEX 

■■■■ CASES P7777ZI DEATHS 

AGE 

PER CENT 

10 20 30 40 50 60 

Under 5 

5-14 

15 - 19 

20 - 39 

40-59 

60 - eo 





^-—- 

kiiAi re 1 

Under 6 

5-14 

15 - 19 

20 - 39 

40-59 

60 - 60 





Under 5 

S - 14 

15-19 

eo - 39 

fez2*** 
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7!^K/./zy7yy772 •«** 

■aaiaHMBBBBlHi 1444 
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40 •89 


60 • 80 

^ ^ ^ : 1 
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predisposing factors which lower the natural resistance, acting in a 
manner similar to that in which imdernourishinent operates, are 
intemperance and the loss of strength from previous illnesses. Mur- 
chinson has pointed out that he has known of persons exposed to 
typhus fever for months and apparently immune who were attacked 
immediately after an alcoholic debauch. Patients convalescing from 
other diseases are very suseeptible to typhus. Epidemics of smallpox 
and other diseases in Ireland have bten« followed by an increased 
incidence of typhus. 
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IMSC0SSIOH 

Although there has been a marked decrease in the prevalence 
of typhus fever in Ireland coincident with the improvement in 
the standard of living of the people, nevertheless, the disease still 
remains in endemic form with freq^uent small outbreaks throughout 
the country. The occurrence of occasional isolated cases during 
earlier periods was explained at the time by the theory of the spon¬ 
taneous origin of disease, such cases being thought to arise de novo. 
It is now known that the disease is caused by a specific virus which 
thrives or tends to die out according to whether the environment is 
suitable or detriraenta] to its growth, and that each case of typhus 
owes its origin to sonic previous case of the same disease, regardless 
of the duration of the intervening period which separates cases. 
However, just what fnetor is responsible for the maiutofiaiice of the 
virus during prolonged periods between eases lias not been con¬ 
clusively establislievl. Dr. (diaries V. C/hapin, in his lecture, 
^^(diangcs in type of C^ontagious Diseases,’’ submits facts which 
support the theory that the mild tyj>e of present-day st^arlet feA*^er 
is due to the olimiuation of the severe j^trains of the disease through 
selecdive isolation, and that the mild tyjic of smallpox of to-day 
is due to certain changes or mutations in the virus. The com¬ 
pulsory isolation of all recognized casi's of typhus within recent 
years may be a facUm in eliminating virulent strains of the disease, 
even as with seaibd fever; but it seems more probable, in view of 
the nature of t>pl)us, tliat the present inildnejss and atypical 
characteristics of the disease are due to the present unsuitable 
state of the medium by which the virus is spread. It has been 
shown that typhus will not flourish in a well-nouidshcd population. 
(In the other hand, givcm a ]>opulati()ii which has suflTered from 
insufficient food, the disease seems to revive in its original virulent 
form, as demonstrated in European countries during the World 
War. 

Duidng the period 1920 to 1922 there, were serious political 
uplijcavals in Ireland, accompanied by war, restlessness, and anxiety 
among the people. This period of political stress, liowever, was not 
accompanied by want, since there was an abundance of food through¬ 
out the land. Apparently the only predisposing factor tliat was 
missing during tliis period was undernourishment of the people. 
There were overcrowding and poor sanitation in some quarters, 
with endemic typhus through the land. Lousiness must have been 
prevalent, since examinations of prospective Iris^ iminigimnts to. 
Ameri.ca indicate > that at least 50 per cent of s^eh people piiesen^t 
evidence p;f infestation. The fact that no. eerioofii outbreak of the 
disease occurred during the above period indicate the importonee 
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of nutrition as a causal factor in the incidence of typhus. As already 
mentioned, it is certain that the disease in virulent form has been 
transferred to other countries where, perhaps, the environment has 
not been favorable for its extension. The tendency has been for the 
disease to die out or to assume an atypical form. In this respect the 
parallel between the infection of tuberculosis and the parable of the 
sower, as given by Osier, is applicable to the infection of typhus; i. e., 
the resultant disease is dependent on the nature of the soil upon 
which the seeds fall, either dying out entirely or changing in virulence 
and type, even as a plant fails to grow and thrive true to form in an 
environment unfavorable for its growth. 

It is impossible, from available records, to ascertain the origin of 
the great majority of the sporadic cases of typhus which have 
occurred intermittently throughout Ireland during the past 25 years. 
Many of them were reported from isolated districts where no cases 
of the disease had been recognized for long periods of time previously, 
and where there was an absence of subsequent cases, although, 
undoubtedly, contacts were numerous. 

On the other hand, it lias occasionally been possible to trace the 
origin of a sporadic case back to a case occurring several months 
previously, several atypical cases supplying the intervening links. 
(This is shown in one of the reports of the district medical inspectoi’s.) 
It is noteworthy that many of the reports mention the mildness of 
the disease among children who frequently were not ill enough to go 
to bed and among whom the disease was diflicult to recognize. For 
this reason it is probable that the disease has always been much 
more prevalent among children than statistics indicate. 

The frequent occurrence of outbreaks of typhus fever following 
“wakesis in accord with the well-established fact that the louse 
is the usual means of transmission of the disease. Lice are prone 
to leave a cold dead body and seek a new host. Apparently it is 
possible for an exposed person to transmit typhus fever to a third 
party without the intermediate party acquiring the disease. (Reports 
of the medical inspectors.) It also seems probable that furniture 
moved from an infected house may be the means of conveying the 
disease to other houses. (Reports of the medical inspectors.) There 
is evidence indicating that the use of secondhand clothing purchased 
from itinerant dealers has been the origin of certain cases of typhus 
fever. The exact manner in which old clothing may convey the 
disease is not clear in all cases. Since the life of the louse rarely 
exceeds 45 days, and it is doubtful whether the disease is ever handed 
down through succeeding generations of lice, it becomes difficult to 
explain, on this basis, the occurrence of certain cases in which a 
considerable period of time has elapsed between the purchase of the 
clothes and the development of the first case of the fever. 
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It sale to predkt that,, shimy ibe stflHihdftFd ol Unriag^ cim* 
tiiiiia to impiro^e m In^aad, there will be no further visiteticme oi 
the great typhye ferer epidemics* However^ the mamxitege m whkdk 
the disease may return duric^ periods oi mkerj astd want has been 
illustrated in recent years by the exten^ve epidemics in certam 
countries of war-swept Europe. The small loealuBed outbreaks of 
the disease which continue to occur in Ireland among families and 
communities in destitute circumstances indicate that, under favor^- 
able conditions, the disease is capable of reviving in epidemic form. 
In. this respect the occurrence of typhus fever epidemics differs from 
the periodical or cyclical visitations of certain other diseases, such as 
the great pandemics of influenza. 

Although an analysis of the available data relative to the sporadic 
cases indicates that such cases usually were widely separated both 
as to time and distance, and with no relationship to each other or to 
outbreaks of the disease, still, others were associated with disorders 
of an obscure nature or with diseases which w^re afterwards shown 
to be aty])ical cases of typhus fever, furnishing the intervening 
links betw^een the typical cases. It is highly probable that the 
unrecognized cases greatly outnuniber the recognized cases. In view 
of the mildness of the dis(‘ase among children, and the difficulty of rec¬ 
ognizing the atypical cases, both among children and adults, it 
seems justificable to assume that it is largely through such cases that 
the infection is kept alive. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The great t 3 ^phus fever epidemics which have occurred in Ireland 
during the past have prevailed during periods of famine. 

The incidence of the disease has declined with the improvement 
in the stamlard of living. 

Undernourishment has been the most potent predisposing factor in 
acquiring the disease. 

Because of the unrecognized cases, typhus fever has always been 
more prevalent in Ireland than the records indicate. 

Typhus fever in Ireland presents as varied characteristics, cKni- 
cally, as influenza. 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal ("auscs of Death for August, 1927 

Tho acconipaiiyiiig lablo is taken from tlie Statistical Bulletin for 
September, 1927, published by the Metropolitan l^ifo Insurance Co., 
and presents the mortality experience of the industrial insuranoer 
department of the com])any for Aug:ust, 1927, as compared with 
that for eTuly and with that for Anj*ust, 192(). The rates are based 
on a strength of ai)proximatcly 18,000,000 insured persons in the 
United States and Canada. 

The death rate for August for this group of persons was 8.1 per 
1,000, as compared witli 8 for tlie same month last year, this being 
the first month this year in which the death rate in this group exceeded 
that for the corresponding month of 192G. No significance is attached 
to this fact, however, as the difference is small and both rates are low. 

Diphtheria is the only one of the four principal epidemic diseases 
of childhood to record an increase as compared with last year. 
The death rate for this disease has been higher every month this 
year than last year, though the 1927 year-to-date rate is low as 
compared with all preceding years excepting 1926. 

While the typhoid fever death rate for August exceeded the rate 
for the same month last year, largely duo to the Montreal outbreak, 
the rate for the United States shows improvement over last year 
as well as over all other years. 

There were no notable changes, as compared with August, 1926, 
in any of the diseases of major numerical importance, with the 
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single exception of organic diseases of the heart, the death rate for 
which increased from 1014 per 100,000 last year to 114.5 this year. 

The death rate for diarrheal complaints was the lowest recorded 
since the industrial department began insuring infant lives. 

The rate for automobile fatalities was higher than the rate recorded 
for August last year, but was the same as that for July, 1927. 

Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes per lOOfiOO lives exposed, August, 
as compared with July, 1927, and with August, 1926 

{Industrial department. Metropolitan Idfo Insurance Co.] 


Cause of death 

Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed ^ 

August, 

1027 

July, 

1927 

August, 

1920 

Y'ear 1926 

Total, all causes.. 

806.8 

78ao 

797.7 

945.6 

Typhoid fever... 

5.6 

5 1 1 

4.9 j 

1 4/2 

Moa.sleiS.. 


2 7 

3.2 ' 

ia2 

Sen riot fever. 

1 8 

2.1 ! 

2 0 1 

3 4 

AV hooping cough..... 

7 0 

6 1 

8 0 1 

9 6 

Dililithona ... 

7 5 

7 8 

5 8 1 

9 7 

Jnlluen^a ...' 

4 5 

6.2 i 

5 0 i 

31 1 

TuIm'icuIosi.s (all forms).i 

1 00 0 

90.5 i 

90 3 1 

99 0 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system. i 

70.3 

78 8 

76.5 ! 

80 7 

Cuiicct.j 

1 74 3 

65 6 

73 4 1 

7.J 7 

])ial)cte{. inellitus . | 

15 1 

13 7 

13 2 

16 7 

("eicbMl herriorrimge...; 

44.0 

46 8 

45 9 

55. 6 

OKMiiic djs 'as' s of iicart .' 

114 6 

111.51 

101 J ; 

131.3 

rneiimotiia (all forinsi ... 

38 2 

i 43 4 

36 5 

98.2 

other respiratory diseases. 

11.2 

12. 1 

i 10.4 1 

13 0 

IMarrhea and enteritis . 

35,9 

24 5 1 

50 4 1 

29 8 

Bright’s diseas*) (chronic nephritis). 

61 0 

60 3 

59.2 ’ 

73.6 

Puerperal state. 

14.6 

1,3. 4 

13 4 

15 3 

Suicides... 

8.7 

7.9 

6.8 

7.7 

ifomiciries .... . 

0.9 

6 7 i 

6.3 

7 0 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides). 

73 1 

76.8 

71.6 

62.3 

Traumatism by automobiles. 

19 7 

19.7 

15 9 

16.8 

All other causes... 

189 6 

177.0 

19a 1 

191.0 


> All figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 


CASES OF POLIOM YEUTIS REPORTED BY STATES FOB FIRST 
TWO WEEKS OF OCTOBER, 1925,1926, AND 1927 


The following table is a continuation of the table appearing in the 
Public Health Reports, October 7, 1927, page 2452, and also gives a 
comparison of the telegraphic reports for the first two weeks of 
October of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 
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Ca90B ef fiiiiomyeliUs reported hy State health officers October t-lS^ 19^7^ compared 
with reports for the correspoi%dtng weeks of 1925 and 1926 


Week ended— 


Stats 

Oct 8, 
1927 

Oct.O, 

1925 

Oct 10, 
1025 

Oct. 15, 
1927 

Oct. 16, 
1926 

Oct. 17, 
1925 

Alabama.. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

Arhona. 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Arkansas. 

1 

1 

0 

13 

2 

1 

California. 


3 

17 

26 

3 

10 

Colorado . 

4 

0 

1 

11 

1 

2 

Connecticut. 

13 

1 

1 

8 

2 

0 

l>elaware. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia...' 

1 

0 

3 ' 


0 

1 

Florida. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

Georgia.—. 

10 

1 0 

0 

1 ® 

I 0 

1 

Idaho........ 

1 

1 0 


I 0 1 

i 0 : 


Illinois.-. 

40 

1 7 

i2 

26 


16 

Indiana... 

9 

! 3 

1 

13 

! 3 

7 

Iowa... 

12 

i 0 

19 

5 

1 0 

13 

Kansas. 

15 

4 

5 

26 1 

1 ® 

5 

I/OUiSiianfl-^.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 


13 


1 

12 1 

1 0 

0 

Maryland. 


2 

4 

2 1 

! 1 

2 

ATassnehusotts. 

nr. 

6 

12 

78 


5 

MichlKiin. 

3ti 

0 

0 

21 

1 0 

0 

Minnesota. 

12 

3 

45 

s 

2 

23 

Mississipin.] 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri . 

18 

2 

' 0 

20 

1 

5 

Montana . 

2 

i 3 

! 0 

3 ' 

0 

2 

Nebraska. 

10 

, 0 

1 ^ 

13, 

0 

1 

New . 

It 

1 

I 3 1 

i 

1 

i 3 

New Mc\u'o. 

13 

0 

1 1 

15 

0 


New York . 

50 

37 

40 1 

‘ 38 

20 

1 32 

North thiroiimi. 

1 

6 

4 > 

0 1 

5 

i 1 

North Dakota. . ... . 


2 

12 i 


0 

3 

Ohio ___ 

76 



i - 



Oklahoma. 

10 

1 

4 

! 13 

2 

i 

Oregon. 

tK 

3 

1 

: 19 

1 

0 

PennsvlvHTila... 

20 

3 


i 33 

12 


lihodo Islam 1...... 

s 



i 



South Ciuxilina... 

2 

4 


1 3 

.. 


South Dakota.-... 

8 

1 


ji 2 i 

0 1 

7 

Tennessee... 

3 

2 


!; 3 

0 


Tevns. 

1.5 

0 

0 

li 10 

0 

0 

Utah.-.-... 

4 

0 


2 

0 


Vermont. 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 1 

0 

6 

Virginia. 

1 

1 

0 


0 

I 

Washington. 

15 

0 

5 

1 33 

1 

3 

West Vi^inia. 

17 

0 

0 

1 14 

0 

0 

Wisconsin. 

12 

0 

22 

12 

s 

14 

Wyoming. 

1 

0 

0 

f 3 

1 

1 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 


Beport of the Committee on Commnnicable Disease Transmitted Through 
Milk. J. F. Shigley, H. C. Lawson, and H. E. Shroat. Pennsylvania Asao 
ciation of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, third annual report, 1927, pp, 68-71. 
(Abstract by R. S. Smith.) 

The epidemics appearing in several communities during the past year have 
furnished direct evidence to substantiate the claim that untiring vigilance is 
necessary in the production of a clean mUk supply. Advocates of more stringent 
inspection regulations should be given the hearty support of governing bodl^ 
in order that the health of the community may be inroperly safeguarded. 
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The committee states that continued support should be given all prdgrapis of 
public health education by all interested organizations. Advocates favoring 
measures intended to make certain measures less stringent have bid for favor 
during the year. We regret to state that some of these individuals occupy posi¬ 
tions rating them as intelligent and influential. Efforts of these and their follow¬ 
ers may temporarily interfere. But the facts concerning transmission of disease 
will eventually nullify such propaganda. 

Considerable time is being spent on the problem of tuberculosis, especially 
as it relates to immunization. Conclusions reached thus far are such as to warrant 
the continued policy of slaughter of domestic animals affected. 

The work of Carpenter, Evans, Polk, and others indicates that Brucdla 
abortus and Brucella melitenis may be transmitted to man through milk which 
is contaminated either through the udder or through lack of precautions in 
handling. 

Leersum reports the favorable results of the high-frequency current in the 
destruction of bacteria in milk. Where carbon electrodes are used, the anti¬ 
scorbutic vitamin is not destroyed. 

Experimental evidence siipi)orting Pasteurization as a means of dcstroving 
tubercle bacilli is shown by the fact that milk raised to 62.5° C. and kept at this 
temperature for 30 minutes insured a noninfective product. It is interesting to 
note that where Pasteurization is required, tlie typhoid death rate is considerably 
less than where it is not generally enforced. 

The work of Prucha and Brannon indicates that typhoid germs were active 
two years and four montiis after their introduction into ice cream kept in a 
hardening room the tcmiieraturc of which, for the most part, was 4° F. above 
zero Tiie bacteria count varied from 51,000,000 at the beginning to 6,300 at 
the end of the test. 

Pennsylvania has not been free from outbreaks of (lisea.se. Several outbreaks 
of typhoid arc cited. 

The committee concludes with the statement that it appreciates the growing 
interest in the production of a clean milk supply. Healthy and clean cows, clean 
stables and utensils, and medical inspection of employt'es are means of producing 
clean, wholesome milk. 

Enforcing Pennsylvania Milk Laws. James W. Kellogg. Pennsylvania Asso¬ 
ciation of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, third annual report, 1027, i>p. 25-29. 
(Abstract by R. 8. Smith.) 

To the bureau of foods and chemistry of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agricullure has been assigned the enforcement of the food laws, which have to 
do with the .purity of food and the protection of the public health. Tlie inspec¬ 
tion of milk having to do with sanitary conditions, and also for the protection 
of the public health, comes under the provisions of the laws and ordinances 
assigned for enforcement to the State, municipal, and township departments of 
health. 

In addition to the general food law, which applies to and regulates all foods, 
including milk and cream, and defines and prohibits adulteration and misbrand¬ 
ing, there are the following specific regulations: The milk and cream law, fixing 
standards for buttorfat and total solids and preventing adulteration by means 
of removing fat and addition of water; a law prohibiting the coloring and the 
preserving of milk and cream; the milk container law, which requires all milk 
sold for drinking purposes to be sold in original containers, and which is designed 
to prevent contamination and, therefore, to protect the public health; the filled 
milk law, which defines and fixes standards for evaporated and condensed whole 
milk and skimmed milk and prohibits the use of foreign fi^ts; and,the milk test¬ 
ing law, which is a comprehensive, measure designed largely for the protection 
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ol iJte pKidmat by prbvidiB^ for tbe Heeiaiaiiig ol all milk i^ants aitd recemog 
statioiai, amd for the emplojinextt of expcrieinred axid lieeiused testers aod weighers 
aad samplers to the end that prodmsers will receive correct remuneration for 
the milk and eream t^ey supply on the basis oi accurate Babcock tests. 

Food agents are assigned to food-tnsp^Ttion districts^ and they purchase sam¬ 
ples and institute action if violations occur. Three dairy experts are assigned 
to the enforcement of the milk testing law. These men are qualified to super¬ 
vise the operation of plants handling milk and cream, and to see that the Babcock 
test is performed accurately. 

One of the most important phases brought to the authors’ attention was the 
sale, by a few plants, of milk under the name of so-called “ Viscolized pasteurized 
milk.’’ The process consisted of mixing homogenized cream sejiarated from 
milk, again with the skimmed milk and passed through a second so-called vi.sco- 
lizer at a much lower preaurc, thereby resulting in a mixing process so tliat the 
milk is not at all vlscolized or homogenized but U essentially homogcuizocl cream 
and skimmed milk mixed together and then pasteurized. Thh procf^'S doub^, 
was designed for the express purjjose of extemiing the cream line so that in the 
case of a quart bottle of roilk the cream line is ajiproximately ifvhe*, 
the appearance of containing at least twice as much cream a» is iionnelly juvs- 
ent in average milk. The unfairness of this tradt‘ practice is well rcco^rniro 1 by 
all those having come in contact with it. 'i he sale of smh milk with a falsely 
extended cream line Is a plain fraud on the crwi^jnnPic; pubhe and a dirc’t vi)la- 
tion of the getuTal food Jaw, as lias been declared iu a formal opinion by the 
Attorney (Tcneral. 

Recording Thermometers. Kaljih K. Irwin. Pcunsylvaiiia A.sMJcisthm of 
I>airy and Milk Inspectors, third annual report, 1927, tip. 13 -57. 'Als‘ra'*t by 
R. S. Smith.) 

Four years ago only a few recording thernu'nietcrs were found in milk-treat- 
rnent plants in Pennsylvania, and these wen* seldom (*onvctly adjusted. To-day 
nearl,v every plant is equipped with approved and c<>rre*ctly adjusted instruments. 
Furthermore, many reeordcTs an? under the Mipervi.vion of trained munieijial 
inspectors or the care of service men einployeil by the nmnufacturer 

Information similar to that given for two i>reeeding years is given under four 
heads as follows: (1) Hcijuirements of the Penivsylvania Department (>f Health 
for the approval of recording thermometers; (2) list of manufacturers of recorders 
approved; (3) general statement of manufacturers concerning the (construction 
and operation of recording thermometers; (,4^ instruction.^ for use of recorders 
furnished tiy each manufacturer. 

Mtmicipai Cooperation in Milk Supervision. W. W. White. Pennsylvania 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, third annual report, 19^27, pp. 64-67. 
(Abstract by R. S. Smith.) 

In Pennsylvania there are nearly 1,000,000 dairy animals. Of the large 
volume of milk produced, it is estimated that the per capita consumption is less 
than one-half pint daily. The problem to Ijonsolved is how to increaso tlie con- 
sumptkm of milk to double its present volume and to deliver tlic milk to the 
consumer in a dean, sweet, and safe condition. 

The autbcHT calls attention to the diffmnt laws applying to State and munietpal 
ofl^cials and the public, governing milk snppliSHi, and to the fact that some lawa 
am addacEi aj^plkd except in an emergency. He discusses the question of State 
and county eontrol, stating that there is not now an aticqtiaie State control and 
such is not even attempted, and also that there ie no exami^ of county emirok 
in the Stale. * 

It wo^ seem thak the mviclpatity has been chosen by the legnlatiiire aa the^ 
logical control unit in that each typo of Munictpaliiy has been gtv» suelkaub' 
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thority. Health work, including milk supervision in 110 boroughs, has been 
taken over by the Pennsylvania Department of Health. This was done because 
the boroughs were inactive or requested the State to assume control. Some 
progress has been made in regulating milk supplies in thes^ boroughs and also 
in townships of the second class, but conditions are far from satisfactory, owing 
to inadequate regulations and other reasons. A number of municipalities are 
achieving creditable results by supervising their supplies under the advisory 
health board regulations of April 4, 1923. 

Over 100 cities, boroughs, and townships of the first class have ordinances 
regulating the distribution of milk. Some of these ordinances are enforced 
through the service of trained inspectors and are giving almost ideal results. 
The writer states that the only worth-while supervision in the -State at the present 
time is that carried on by municipalities, either individually or in groups, having 
ordinances providing reasonable regulations and authorizing the employment of 
trained inspectors. 

A number of near-by municipalities may at present adopt similar ordinances 
and cooperate in tlie employrruMit of a full-time trained inspector. This plan is 
simple and well worth study. 1'hus a inultipli<‘ity of licenses and rules is 
avoided. Uniforniity means 6imj)iicity and less opportunity for misunderstand¬ 
ings, promotes fair competition, and i>revonts the shifting of supplies from itavn 
to town. 

Tlie author concludes ^\ith the statement: “The com’dination of the many 
interests mentioneil will not cause confusion but rather a mulual understanding 
that will lead to a final solution of the problem—an increased ccuisuniptioii of a 
clean, sweet, aiul safe milk suppl\.*’ 

Protection of Ontario Water Supplies. A. E. Berry, ('anadian Engineer^ 
vol. 52, No. S, Februar\ 22, 1027, pp. 2ol 232. (Abslracl b\ U. K. Thomi)som) 

The Ontario public health net, which is enforced by the pr(>\incial department 
of health, includes the following j)ro\isions: (1) Approval of all proposals for 
waterworks and sewerage installations, e.xtensior.s, or alterations; (2) general 
supervision of all waters used for domestic, agricultural, or industrial purposes; 
(3) authority to collect returns troni all waterworks systems; (4) right to give 
sanitary control over any defined watershed; {5) authority to issue mandatory 
orders for the installatiou or extension of a waterworks or sewerage system; ((i) 
authority to investigate and report on stream i)ollution at thi* reipiest of riparian 
owners. An exjicninental station is operated in Toronto, where facilities and 
e(iui])ment are available for researcli on problems associated with waterworks, 
sewerage, and general sanitation; and (8) branch laboratories are maintained in 
convenient centers in the Province for the examination of w'ater samples. Sani¬ 
tary survevvS have been carried on in 177 municipalities, involving the examination 
of all water supplies and the collection of other data of sanitary significance. 
The information so obtained is plotted on a map of the municipality and for¬ 
warded with recommendations to the local officials. Annual inspections are 
made of tourist cami)s and refreshujent booths; and in 1926, for the first time, 
certificates of approval were issued to those which conformed to the standards 
of the department. Regulations passed in 1921 prohibit direct connections 
between municipal water supplies and polluted fire or industrial supplies. It is 
required that a residual chlorine content be maintained in all swimming pool 
waters while in use. Experience has shown that these waters must be the equal 
of domestic supplies, and some agency must be present to immediately destroy 
infectious material given off by bathers. 

Axi Ordinance for tlie> Abatement of Nuisanoes. Publication No. 11, League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. American City, vol, 36, No. ;2y Februaryv 
pp. 199-200. (Abstract by D, W. Evans.) * t . 
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Thifl.kr a ntod^ ordinatico for «mAlI toimi and villages. Section 1 defines 
public nuisances; section 2 lists those nuisances affecting the health; section 3 
lists those nuisances affecting morals imd decency; section 4 lists those affecting 
peace and safety; and section 5 provides for the penalty for violation. 

Report of Bureau of Sanitary Eagiaeeriiig, Maryland State Department of 
Health, 1926. 19 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

State inetiitUions, —TIkj bureau carried out considerable watenvorks and 
sewerage works improvements for State institutions, designing, estimating, and 
acting as general consulting engineers on the projects. The adequacy of existing 
works was investigated and estimates were prepared for additions. 

Report on Municipal Sanitary Engineering Practice in Great Britain. H. W. 
Streeter. Public Hcaltli Bulletin No. 106, United vStates Public Health Service. 
66 pages. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

This bulletin is the report of the trip of H. W. Streeter, sanitary engineer, 
United States Public Health .Service, to Great Britain in June and July, 1926, 
under the joint auspices of the League of Nations and the British ministry of 
health. It covers also observations made on an additional inspection trip 
authorized by the Public Health Service. 

Garbage Park, Oakland, Calif. W. W. Hannon, American City, vol. 36. No. 6, 
July, 1927, pp. 7.S7-790. (Abstract by S. H. Smith.) 

Oakland’s garbage, formerly djspoM‘<i of by dumping into the harbor in an 
attempt to make a sanitary fill, i.s iKnv dumped 40 miles at sea. One and o)io- 
half acres of the sanitary fill has been beautified with trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
grass, all donated by citizens. Garbage is ci«l»ect(‘d with teams and forty 5-ton 
wagons and with 22 truck.s of 10 to 15 yards capacity. It is hauled to and 
dumped off the vluirf into ten 5->ard bmtom duipp skips. Eleetri(5 traveling 
cranes jnek up the skijis and dump them at the ends of their 8-foot booms 
directly into the bunkers of cither of two ships. The ships’ bunker.^ havT sloping 
bottoms so that when the side <loors are lifted the load slii)s easily into the sea, 
the i>eriod of unloading being three minutes. An actual cost of 81.10 per ton 
for disposing of garbage results in a net cost of 69 cents after deducting toll 
charges, which i.s a reduction of 87 rents per ton over the former methods. The 
iicw^ method has done away with in.«anitary conditions along the water front. 
The distance of 40 miles at sea was selected after trials showed some return of 
garbage to shore frf)m dump.s 25, 30, and 35 miles out. 

Birmingham, England, Refuse and Salvage. Anon. Surveyor, vol. 71, No. 
1845, June 3, 1927, p. 54S. (Ab.stract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

A brief summary of statistical data from the 1926-27 report of the Birming¬ 
ham Corporation Salvage and Stables Commit tec is presented in this article. 
The output of refuse per 1,000 population per annum was 225H tons, a yield 
that has l>ecn gradually reduced from that of former years (259 tons in 1924). 

The not cost of the salvage department was 30s. 2.56d. per ion, or £206.42 per 
1,000 population per annum. Fertilizer and feeding st\iffs amounting to 3,671 
tons were recovered, as well as 940 tons of manures and meals and 62 tons 
of fats. 

Refuse Colleotioii and Disposal in Sioux City and Elsewhere. W. H. Carrigg 
American City, vol. 36, No, 4, April, 1927, pp. 487-489. (Abstract by D, W. 
Evans.) 

Collection and disposal of all garbage in Siou.x City is handled by the munici¬ 
pality. The oity covers an area of 47 square miles, has a population of 80,000, 
and collections are made twice tvcckly in the residential district and throe times 
weekly in the congested districts. Horse-drawn wagons are usOd^ each oollbctor 
owning maintaining,' and operating his own wagon. Wagotis are entered with ' 
tarpaulin when load is completed. i 
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Householders are required to separate garbage and rubbish and vrap the 
former in paper. All cans must be carried to and from the curb by the owner. 
Collections are made regularly and punctually to eliminate unsightly heaps 
from standing over long periods. Regulation cards are issued to each house¬ 
holder and a system of warning is maintained when rules are infracted. 

Rubbish is used to make fills and garbage is sold to a hog feeder at the rate 
of $250 per month. The longest haul is 6 miles and the average 2 miles. The 
system appears to be working satisfactorily, as indicated by the low number of 
complaints handled. Some facts regarding collection costs in other mid-western 
cities such as St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux Falls, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Winnipeg have been summarized in the article. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 15, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended October J5, 19^27^ and corresponding iceek of 1926. {From the 
Weekly Health huUx^ October 19^ 1927^ issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Wook oridod Corresponding 

Ocl i:», 1927 wrokI920 

Policies in force__ 68, 985, 805 65, 563, 132 

Number of death claims--- 9, 993 10, 241 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 7. 6 8. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 15, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Index, October 15, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Oct. 
15,1927 

. 

Total 1 Death 
deaths ! rate > 

! 

t Annual 
death 
! rate |ter 

j 1,000 

1 enrre- 
' spending 

1 week 
! 1926 

1 

1 

j Deat hi 
1 1 >' 

Week 
ended 
Oct 15, 
1927 

3 under 
ear 

("orre- 
si»ontUng 
wt-ek 
1926 1 

! 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oet 15, 
1927 ^ 

! 

Total (67 cities). 

6,244 

1 H . o ; 

{ Ml 0 

752 

*802 

*05 

Akron__ „ , ... 

35 

. .1 . 

10 

6 

108 

Albany 4. 

40 

17 4 i 

8.8 i 

4 

0 

83 

Atlanta. 

56 



6 

0 


White... 

27 



5 

6 


Colored-.. 

29 



] 

3 


Baltimore *. 

225 

14.3 

13.4 

46 

.34 

142 

White. 

164 


11,5 

32 

23 

123 

Colored. 

61 

(•) 

24.6 

14 

11 

218 

Birmingham... 

48 

11.6 

14.9 

3 

0 


White. 

25 


15.1 

1 

3 


Colored. 

23 

(•) 

14.5 

2 

0 


Boston. 

195 

12.8 

12.7 

33 

35 

02 

Buffalo. 

122 

11.6 

14.0 

17 

13 

71 

Cambridge. 

25 

10.5 

13.7 

1 

8 

18 

Camden. 

23 

0.0 

10.3 

4 

1 

60 

Canton. 

26 

12.0 

10.0 

3 

2 

71 

Chicago ‘ . 

579 

0.7 

10.5 

72 

66 

62 

Cincinnati. 

H6 

14.7 

12.8 

11 

26 

69 

Cleveland. 

141 

7.5 

11.3 

8 

27 

21 

Columbus. 

66 

11.8 

13.0 

0 

14 

84 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

»Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

»Data for 66 cities. 

«Data for 61 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Fiiiday, Oct. 14,1827, i * » 

•In t^^e dtte to whl* d^ths «e shown by color, the colored population inlim eooMtatad thotol. 

oJ the total population Atlanto M: BalUtnore. IS; BiominthemfSK goBai, 18 ; Tort! 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., t4; .Knoxvitte,.ljBii 17; Menu 

tSf Nashvaie, 30; New Orleans, 28; liiobmond, 32; aid Waslilngton, D. C.’^. 
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DmUis from all cause# in ceriain Jarge cities of the United Slates dwring the week 
ended October 15, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 

with corresponding week of 1926 —ContiDued. 


City 

MTeek ended Oct. 
15,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
192»j 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 15, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
(Jet. 15, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1920 

Dallas. 

43 

10.7 

11 3 

1 

4 


White.. 

.3.3 


8.9 

1 

4 


(^olond.-.. 

U) 

(^) 

27.0 

0 

0 


Dayton. 

37 

10.7 

8.8 

5 

6 

82 

1 )en\ or. 

X9 

10 0 

11.C 

8 

9 


Des MoIn»'«... 

30 

10, 5 

10 4 

2 

7 

33 

Detroit .. 

2'.*) 

in 7 

iO S 

47 

38 

71 

Duluth. 

10 

7 3 

9.7 

0 

2 

0 

El I’itso.-.. 

28 

12 8 

12 9 


4 


Erie .- 

20 



- 

1 

98 

FaJlUiNcrs. . 

24 

9 4 

10 7 

s 

5 

141 

Flint. 

22 

8 0 

10 7 

8 

7 

131 

Fort Worth.., .. .. 

21 

0 7 


4 

4 


Wnite. .. 

r. 


7 I 

3 

3 


('olo-ed... 

f) 

('' 

2 7 

1 

I 


Ttrajul Kajiids. 

32 

10 5 

11 7 

7 

5 

103 

lloiLston........ 

4{ 



4 

3 


W’hue... 

H 



4 



('olored... 

P» 

(-1 


0 

0 


ImUan.uJol's. 

SO 

11 2 

11 ^ 

7 

10 

55 

Wide.. 

♦'2 


13 2 

4 

9 

36 

Colored. 

IS 

(“1 

23 7 

3 

1 

183 

.lerseyChiv. . 

f*2 

H) 0 

9 o 

14 

8 

305 

Kansis t'd V, . 

2.') 

11 1 

9 1 

2 

0 

39 

Whtte . . . 

17 


7 6 

1 

0 

22 

< 'olorp-i . 

s 

(*) 

17 K 

1 

0 

152 

Ktmsus ('tty. Mo .. , 

HO 

12 1 

12 S 

8 

14 


Kiiowllle. . 

27 

13 8 

_ 

4 



White .. . 

23 



2 



(’olored... 

4 

C) 





Los Ang:e!o>. .. 

245 


22 

13 

r>3 

liOUisville. 


12 5 

13 <) ■ 

1 

11 

34 

White.' 

' N) 


11 9 


9 

29 

t'oloicd. 

17 

-- y- -j 

23 \ 

1! 

2 ' 

70 

Lowell .. . 

. .31 

11 2 

It. 5 

5 , 

s 

l)t‘. 

Lynn .. .. 

‘'1 

10 4 i 

7 0 

' i ' 

2 

26 

Memphis. . 

1 hj 

IS 1 ' 

2.1 9 

7 1 

■ 7 1 


WhJto... 

; 39 

1 

19 7 , 

> i 1 

1 4 . 


(’olored. . 

i 

, "Y) ■ '! 

31 4 

3 1 

' .1 ’ 


Milwaukee. . 

' 97 

, 9 5 

7 2 

17 

1 ^ 

79 

Minnefitjolis .. 

' S'l 

10 5 

9 1 

10 ! 

1 r, 

56 

Xiishville*. . 

i 2S 

10 0 

10 0 

' 4 i 

N ' 

1 

White. 

1 10 


' 14 9 

3 

3 


Colored... 

12 

1 ' ’** 

’ 2tt 1 

1 i 

*5 


New llodlord. 

' 2.1 

‘ 10 0 

7 9 

1 ! 

1 

17 

New iirtvcn. 

‘ 31 

' S 7 

10 0 

1 

3 i 

1 14 

New Orleans. 

' 117 

j 18 1 

16. 7 I 

. 20 

13 ' 


White.. 

1 9t» 


15.3 

i 11 

^ i 

[ 

Colored. 

! .'»i 


20 6 

9 

4 ! 

- 

New York.. 

1, IM 

10 3 

! n 2 

119 

143 

49 

Bronx Borough.. 

143 

S. 1 

’ 9 5 

12 

13 

! 38 

Brooklyn Borough.. 

414 

9.5 

; 101 

1 47 

56 

! 49 

Manhattan Borough. 

485 

1.3.0 

14.0 

‘ 47 

61 

i 55 

Queens Borough. 

lOS 

; 

7 0 

! 10 

11 

43 

Kichmond Borough. 

31 

11.0 

11 3 

3 

2 

56 

Newark, N. J. 

88 

‘ 9 H 

10. 1 

10 

12 

50 

Oakland.. 


10.9 

11.6 

7 ; 

6 

82 

Oklahoma (’ity. ... 

29 



3 

1 


Omaha. 

56 

13.3 

n.3 

3 

7 i 

33 

Paterson. 

28 

10 1 

7.7 

2 

0 

35 

PhUadelphla. 

430 

11 0 

11.7 

51 

62 

68 

Pittsburgh. 

143 

11.0 

12.1 

21 

24 

73 

Portland, Oreg.... 

fi4 



3 

6 

32 

Providence. 

60 

12.2 

13.7 

13 

7 

no 

Richmond. 

43 

11.7 

17.1 

4 

6 

53 

While. 

28 


13.6 

2 

4 

40 

Colored. 

15 

(«) 

26.6 

2 

2 

76 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Oct. 14,1927. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol* 
lowintpefneiitatses of the total population; Atlanta, Si; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39;’Dallas, 15; Fort 
Wortht 14; Houston; 25; Indianapolis, ll: Kansas City, ^ns., l4; KnojrviUe, 15; LouLsvllle^lT; MytnpbjS» 
SSrKasliir^ 30; New Orleans^ Rlohmondf 33; and Washington, D. C;, 26. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 16^ 19167, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 19^6 —Continued. 


City 

Week ended Oct. 
16,1027 

Annual 
death 
rate tier 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1026 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 15, 
1027 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 15, 
1027 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Rochester. 

68 

10,9 

10.1 

0 

11 

76 

St. I^uis..... 

187 

11 6 

12.1 

8 

10 


St. Paul. 

62 

12 0 

11.0 

3 

4 

27 

Salt Lake City «. 

34 

13 0 

11.4 

0 

6 

137 

San Antonio___ 

30 

7.4 

8.0 

3 

8 


San Diego. 

30 

13 6 

17.5 

1 

2 

21 

San Francisco... 

137 

12.4 

14.3 

8 

7 

50 

Schenectady.! 

10 

5.0 

12.3 

2 

1 

60 

Seattle.j 




3 

2 

31 

Somerville..... 

j 19 

9 7 

7.3 

2 

2 

72 

Spokane... 

31 

14.8 

14.4 

0 

1 

0 

Springfield, Mass. 

I 34 1 

12. 1 

12.2 

3 

3 

46 

SyriK u.se..... 

33 1 

8 7 1 

16 8 

4 

7 

51 

Tacoma..' 

2fi j 

12. 7 

9 .3 

4 

0 

95 

Toledo.1 

84 ! 

11.0 

10 4 

6 

11 

48 

Trent (,,i.i 

;i6 , 

13. 7 

11 7 

3 

7 

52 

Washington, D C.i 

Kvi; 

10 0 

12 6 

25 

12 

145 

While. ... . .. 

CK ■ 


9.9 

13 

7 

110 

Colored.' 

30 ! 

(“) 

20.7 

12 

5 

i 220 

Walerbiirv.i 

15 

. 


2 

^ 3 

47 

WMlminglori, Del.1 

39 

16 1 

10 6 

9 

3 

223 

Worcester.• 

35 

9 4 

10 8 

3 

i 4 

36 

Yonko^'s.j 

26 

11 t 

9 4 

4 

1 4 

91 

Youngstown.j 

37 

11.4 

9 8 

4 

' 8 

56 


for V(‘ok pndod Fridov, 0( t 14, 1927 

Bin ih»‘ (Miles for which deaths arc shown by color, the colored iKipulatlon in 1920 constituted the fol¬ 
low in« ppreentagos (rf the total poi'ula! ion Allantn, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birminpham,3U; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14, Houston, 25; Indianapcflis, 11. KauvAS (’ity, Kans , 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
88; Nashville, 30, New (Jrh'ans, 20, liicliinoiid, 32. and Washington, D. C'., 25 
































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease withovJt 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Them reports are preliminary and the ftgures are subject to chanRe when later returns are receivcfl by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended October 22, 1927 


diphtzii>:ri\ 


Alabama... 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

lUinoIs. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

I/)ui9iana. 

Maine. 

Maryland *. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri >. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nev Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York.. 

North Carolina. 

Oldahoma •. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina.- 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Tease. 

Utah I. 

Vermont. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisoonsin. 

Wyoming. 

tW^k ended Friday. 

I Baduslve of Kansas City. 

08088^—27-8 


Cases 
. 143 
.. 31 
.. 2H 
IM 

.. 2n 

-- 29 
.. 30 


1 

166 

46 

37 

39 

2 

32 

106 

83 

4K 

83 

66 

3 
11 

119 

7 

205 

159 

141 

12 

211 

14 

88 

6 

43 

72 

11 

4 
10 
34 
25 

1 


INrU'KNZA 

Ca.^es 


Alabama. 19 

Arkansas. 37 

C'allfornia. 15 

('olorado. I 

Florida. 7 

Georgia. 47 

Illinois ... 13 

Indiana. 8 

Kansas. g 

lyoulsiana. 10 

Maine-. 2 

Maryland *. 11 

Ma.s.sachusctts. 5 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri*. 1 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey. 6 

New Mexico. I 

New York. 6 

Oklahoma*. 52 

Oregon . 11 

South (\irolina. 327 

South Dakota. I 

Tennessee . 24 

Texas. 45 

West Virginia. 5 

Wisconsin. 31 

MEASLES 

Alaliamn. 17 

Arizona. 1 

Arkansas. 4 

(California. 48 

Connecticut. 2 

Delaw,xrc. 1 

Florida. 2 

Georgia. 21 

Idaho. I 

Illinois. 85 


> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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MEASLES—continued 


Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Ix)oisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland ^. 

Massadiusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri *. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jers<'y_ 

New Mexico... 

New York. 

North Carolina. 
Oklahoma *.... 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.. 
IWiode Island-. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Utah 1. 

Washington...- 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Cases 

8 

32 

- 6 
- 18 

- 13 
. 122 

- 24 

. 4 

. 6 
. 2 
. 1 
. 15 
. 186 
. 108 
. 154 
. 27 

- 9 
. 206 
. 1 
. 120 

.. 25 
- 9 

.. 4 

89 
.. 3 

.. 86 
.. 6 


pouoKTBum-contioued 

Cases 


Louisiana. 2 

Maine. 13 

iMaryland *. 2 

Massachusetts. 99 

Michigan. 18 

Minnesota_____* 8 

Mississippi. 2 

Missouri *. 7 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 5 

New Jersey. 11 

New Mexico. 7 

New York. 32 

North Carolina. 1 

Oklalioma *. 10 

Oregon. 31 

Pennsylvania. 45 

Rhode Wand.3 

South Carolina. 3 

South Dakota. 5 

Tennessee. 7 

Texas. 9 

Vermont. 7 

Washington. 22 

West Virginia. 17 

W’isconsin. 8 

Wyoming. 1 


MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

AJabama. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Connecticut. 

Florida. 

Illinois. 

Masihehusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri *. 

Montana. 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma*. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

Texas. 

Utah i. 

Washington. 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin.... 


rOLlOMYELITlS 

Alabama. 

Arixona. 

Arkansas. 

CaRfomia. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 


1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

32 

7 
9 
1 

37 

11 

8 


SCARLET rfiVBB 

Alabama. 

Arixona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

ronnertlCTit. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois.- 

Indiana. 

Kansos. 

l^ouisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland *. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota.-. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri >. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey... 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma *. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee... 

Texas. 


16 

1 

10 

137 

45 

30 
3 
5 

23 

8 

140 

78 

62 

10 

35 

26 

189 

114 

70 

27 

49 

8 

37 

40 
14 

ISO 

93 

41 
18 

285 

22 

41 

25 

63 

31 


* Week ended Friday. * Bxclusive ot Oklahoma City a nd Tulsa. 

I Exclusive of Kansas City. 
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0CAittit rivift—contlttUMl 


Caa«8 

Utah 1. 8 

Vermont. 10 

Washington. 53 

West Virginia. 48 

Wisconsin. 64 

Wyoming. 10 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama. 6 

Arkansas. 2 

California. 10 

Colorado.... 2 

Illinois. 8 

Indiana. 2 

Kansas. 7 

lA>uisiana. 8 

Michigan. 10 

Minnesota. 1 

Mississippi. 1 

Montana. 22 

Nebraska. 1 

Now Mexico. 3 

New York. 7 

North Carolina. 14 

Oklahoma ». 24 

Oregon. 8 

South Carolina. 4 

South Dakota. 10 

Tennessee. 6 

Texas. 1 

Utahi. 11 

Washington. 13 

West Virginia. 6 

Wisconsin. 10 

Wyoming. 1 

TTI’HOID PEVKR 

Alabama. 60 

Arizona.- 3 


ITPHOID rxvxR<^ntintted 


Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut—.. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Kansas. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland». 

Massachosetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi_ 

Missouri *.. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey — 
New' Mexico-... 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma *. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.-, 
South ('aroliua. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah I . 

Vermont. 

Washington.... 
West Virginia.- 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Cases 
.. 15 
.. 16 
.. 14 
.. 4 

- 2 

- 19 

- 19 
.. 1 

- 57 

- 10 
17 

.. 22 

- 4 

- 31 
16 

- 22 
- 6 

- 4 

- 23 
.. 1 

3 

.. 11 
.. 25 
.. 59 
.. 16 
.. 70 
.. 28 

- 35 

- 51 
.. 1 
.. 36 

17 

.. 6 

- 1 

.. 4 

- 36 
.. 6 
.. 1 


> Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

> Exclusive of Kaasns City. 


Reports for Week Ended October 15, 1927 


District of Columbia. 15 

North Dakota. 4 

MXASLXS 

District of Columbia. 2 

MXMKMOOCOOCV8 MKMINQ1T18 

North Dakota. 1 


POUOMTKUTIS 

Cases 


District of Columbia. 2 

North Dakota. 1 

SCARLST PKVSR 

District of Columbia. 13 

North Dakota.*. 21 

TTPBOID rXTKB 

District of Columbia. 2 

North Dakota. 2 
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SDMIMUBV CMT MONTHLY REPORTS TKOM STATB8 


TlMr foBsspkig fKiUBitry oinMMstlilT State rafwrta is published weeklrand oe'V'ersaoty thw Ststesfrooi 
whieh reperts see peeeiTod dnrfav tb» euireiit week: 



Auguat, tm 

Delaware: Cosn 

Anthrax. 1 

Cliickeii pox_ 6 

Mumps.... 1 

Ophthalmia neouatorum. 1 

Whooping cough... 3 

^ -a -- ^ 

iXJ9€€W(OtT^ iVSsf 

Azrthrax: 

ColorBdo. 3 

NewYopir. 1 

Chlekea pox: 

Alabana. 8 

Colorado. 19 

Florida-._ 2 

Minnesota. S7 

New Jersey. 80 

New York. 217 

North Dakota. I 

Tennessee. SO 

Vermont. 40 

Dengue: 

Alabama. 4 

Florida. 1 

Dysentery; 

Florida. 6 

New Jersey. 2 

New York_ 20 

Tennessee. 24 

German measles. 

New Fersey.. 11 

New Yepk. 39 

Hookworm diseaaei 

Florida. 105 

Impetigo eontagfosa: 

Cotorsdo. 4 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama. 4 

Florida. 1 

Minnesota. 3 

New York. 21 

Tennessee. l 

Mumps: 

Alabama... 28 

Colorado. 5 

Florida. ll 

New York. 305 

Tennessee. 10 

Vermont. 62 


Ophthalmia neonatorum; Ceases 

New Jerst'y . .. 0 

Now York... 1 

Ptoratyphofd fever; 

Colorado....1. 5 

New Jersey. I 

New York. 8 

Tennossise. 4 

Puerperal fever- 

New York. 13 

Tennt'ssee. 4 

Rabies in animals: 

New York. 7 

Rabies in man: 

New Jersey. 1 

New York_*. 1 

Rocky MountalB spotted or Uek fever: 

f'oiorado . 1 

Septic sure throat: 

New York. 4 

Tennessee..., 5 

Tetanus 

Colorado.. 1 

Florida. 2 

Minnesota. 2 

New York. 9 

Trachoma.'" 

Minnesota. 8 

Now Jersey. 0 

New York. 4 

Tularaemia. 

Minnesota... 2 

Typhus fever: 

Alabama. 14 

Florida. 4 

Vincent's angina. 

New York.... 77 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama. 84 

Colorado. 61 

Florida. 20 

Minnesota. 99 

New Jersey. 468 

New York.LOSS 

North Dakota. 10 

Tennessee. 78 

Vermont.*. 77 
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PLAGUE PREVENTION WORK IN CALIPORNU 

Lo 6 Ang ^.—The rodent division of the Los Angeles Board of 
Health reports 7,676 rodents collected and 4,474 examined in labor¬ 
atory from August 21 to October 8, 1927. None was found plague 
infected during this period. 

San Francisco .—The weekly reports of plague suppressive measures 
in California during the period August 21 to September 24, 1927, 
show a total of 4,138 rodents received and 3,617 examined. The 
last case of human plague was reported as occurring on July 17, 
1927, in Contra Costa County. The last rodent infection was reported 
by the State board of health as occurring on August 10, 1927, in 
Contra Costa County. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are sit¬ 
uated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of about 30,870,000. The estimated population of the 
94 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,190,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended October 8, 1987, and October 9, 1986 



1027 

1026 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Coitt reporttd 

Dlphtbwta: 

40 States......*.........-.. 

2,130 

850 

1,931 

928 


100 cities. 

036 

Measles: 

30 States. 

008 

1,319 

181 

100 cities... 

238 


Poliomyelitis: 

41 States. 

564 

06 


Scarlet fever: 

dOStatiM _ _ _ 

1,022 

611 

1,977 


mOnttlM __ _ 

648 

577 

Smallpox: 

dOStatM __ _ __ . .. _ _ 

176 

127 

100 citiM . _ _ 

30 

15 

25 

Typhoid fever: 

dO Statafl _ _ _ . _ _ _ 

800 

1,876 

105 

lOOeitiaa _ _,_ 

148 

170 

f 

JkQtht rtported 

X&fluensa and pneumonia: 

Odaltka ___ _ _ 

407 

884 

Smallpox: 

oTeitiM___ _ 

0 

0 
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CUif ¥ep&H8 for tpeek mded OcUhor /Pf7 

TImi **<«timated eKpecianey'* given for diphtherii^ pottomyelitic, aoarlet fsver, mmp<uc» and 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence tho number of cases of the disease 
under ooneideration that may he expected to occur during a eeitaln week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Heattb Service during the past nine yean. It is in most inatanses 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of tlie preceding yean. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is nnsatfafhetory* the epidemic period^ 
are exdiided and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported Cor the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If reports htwe not been received for the fall nine years^ data axe used for « many years as possible, but 
no year earlier tlum 1018 is included. In obtaining Che estimated expectancy, tlie figures smoodied 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufilcfent to make it practicable to compute the eetimated expectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en I)OX, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 



Pueo- 

monta, 

deaths 

le- 

lietted 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1925, 

esthnated 

Cases, 

esti- 

maeted 

oxpe.ct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

j 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NRW ENGLAIfn 



i 







Maine: 








i 

1 


Portland. 

75,333 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

New Hampehire: 









Concord. 

22,540 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

63,007 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Vermont. 









Barre 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fil 

0 

Massachusetts. 










Boston.. 

776,6» 

128,993 


87 

81 

9 

0 

44 


14 

1 

Fall River. 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Swlngfitid. 

Worce8t.er. 

142,065 
190,757 

0 

4 

3 

6 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Hhodo Island: 









Pawtucket. 

09,700 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

Providence. 

267,916 

0 

1 4 

I 4 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

8 

Connecticut- 









Bridgeport. 

(■) 

8 

1 8 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford. 

100,197 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

New Haven. 

1 178,927 

0 

3 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

1 

8 

6 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 










Buffalo. 

5.18,010 
6,873,356 

11 

16 

8 


1 

2 

8 

5 

New York. 

36 

110 

143 

6 

7 

23 

12 

87 

Rochester.- 

316,786 

182,003 

0 

8 

6 


2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

SvTacuee. 

4 

7 

2 


0 

5 

0 

New Jersey 









Camden. 

128, 042 

14 

6 

3 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 

Newark. 

452,513 

4 

9 

22 


0 

3 

i 17 

' 5 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

4 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania 









Pmiadelphia.. 

1, 979,364 
631,563 

6 

53 

51 


2 

8 

15 

15 

Pittsburgh. 

6 

23 

25 


1 

77 

2 

17 

Reading. 

112,707 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati_ 

409,3.33 

936.485 

4 

13 

41 

6 

0 

0 

2 

o' 

4 

Cievelawl. 

10 

67 

4 

0 

1 

Ifi 

11 

Columbus. 

279,830 

1 

7 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Toledo. 

287,880 

5 

13 

8 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne. 

07,846 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

358,819 
80,091 

8 

0 

13 

2 

12 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

12 

0 

10 

1 

Terre Haute. 

71,071 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

misois; 

Chicago. 

2,095,239 

14 

78 

62 

4 

0 

4 

11 

88 

Springfield. 

Michigan: 

08.923 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

: 2 ' 

0 

Detroit. 

1,245,824 

19 

60 

54 

1 

0 

1 

10 

16 

Flint. 

130,816 

153,698 

2 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Grand Rapids . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for toeek ended October 8, 1927 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 







Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Divtolon, State, and 
city 

Population 
Xuly 1, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Casee 

Deaths 

sles, 

cases 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re- 

iwrted 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







1A8T NORTH CENTRAI— 










continued 










Wisconsin: 










Kenosha. 

fiO,S91 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Madison. 

46,385 

500,192 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Milwaukee. 

16 

15 

5 

0 

0 

3 

8 

7 

Racine.. 

67,707 
39,671 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Superior.... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 






Minnesota’ 










Duluth. 

110,502 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Minneapolis. 

425.435 

21 

27 

19 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

St. Paul. 

246,001 

10 

18 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Iowa: 







Davenport. 

52,469 

141.441 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines. 

0 

8 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City. 

76,411 

36,771 

2 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


W aterloo_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri: 









Kflfmaa City. 

367.481 

4 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 

4 

St. Joseph.’. 

7K. 342 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8t. Louis. 

821,543 

1 

40 

28 

0 

0 

2 

0 


North Dakota. 







Fargo. 

26,403 

14,811 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Orami Forks. 

1 

0 

’ 0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen_ 

15,036 

30,127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Sioux Falls.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska. 







t 

1 


Lincoln.. 

60,941 

5 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Omaha.. 

211,768 

1 

14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Kansas: 





1 


Topeka. 

55,411 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wichita. 

88,367 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

! 0 

SOUTH ATUNTIC 









Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Maryland: 

Baltimore_ 

796,296 

33,741 

13;035 

11 

22 i 

30 

2 

1 

2 

1 1 

13 

Cumberland. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pit^erick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 









Washington. 

497,906 

30,395 

0 

12 

22 

1 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg... 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Norfolk. 

(‘) 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Richmond... 

186,403 

58,208 

49,019 

0 

30 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Roanoke_ 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Oharimton. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wheeling.. 

56,208 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

3 

North Carolfoa; 




1 



1 

0 

Ralkgh. 

30,371 

87,061 

60,031 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 


0 

Wilzmngttm. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wlnstoh-Salem. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

South Ci^lna: 

Ohaiieston......... 

73,125 

41,225 

27,311 

16^809 

93,134 

09,754 

26,847 

9i743 

0 

1 

i 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ooliimhia- 

0 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 

4 

OfeenvUle.. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cieorgla: 

Atlanta..^-- _ 

3 

8 

6 

6 

0 

a 

3 

3 

Bmnswlek.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fiavanriM 


2 







Florida: 

Miami.. . 

1 


0 

0 


0 

1 


St. Fatambiinr 


0 



0 



0 

Tuapa. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 
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€i$u for weeh on4e^ Oeto^ 8, Oonttniied 


1 

DiyUsion, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles,. 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

f 

Mumps, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 

A 

re¬ 

ported 

g 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





■ 



I 


Kentucky: 




i 

1 






Covington. 

58,309 

0 

2 



0 

0 

0 

8 

Leriz^^on_ 

46,895 

0 

i 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

Louisville. 

305,935 

0 

■■IQ 

4 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Tennessee; 










Memphis. 

174,533 

0 


a 


1 

11 

0 

2 

Nash^lle. 

136,290 

0 


4 

0 

0 


1 0 

3 

Alabama: 










Birmingham. 

205,670 

0 

8 

12 

0 

1 


1 0 

1 

Mobile. 

65,955 

0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

46.481 

0 

S 

5 

0 


0 

6 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas; 










Fort Smith_ 

31, M3 

0 

2 

0 

0 



0 


LitUe Rock. 

74 ; 216 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

Louisiaiia; 








1 


New Orleans. 

414,493 

1 

8 

9 

1 

2 

1 0 

0 

5 

Shreveport. 

57,857 

2 


6 

0 

0 


1 

1 

Oklahcnna: 










Oklahoma City_ 

(0 

0 


2 

8 

0 

1 1 

0 

5 

Tulsa. 

124,478 

0 


1 

0 


0 

0 


Texas: 









Dallas. 

194,450 

0 

i 9 

15 

0 

0 


1 0 


Galveston. 

48,375 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

Houston. 

164,954 

0 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

San Antonio. 

198,089 

0 


6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 










Hontana: 










Billings. 

17,971 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Groat Falls. 

29,883 

1 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Helena. 

12,037 

0 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

12,668 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise. 

23,042 

1 




0 

0 

5 


Colorado: 










Denver_ 

280,911 

14 

17 

A 

■HHH| 

3 

2 

1 

B 

Pueblo. 

43,787 

1 

3 


0 

1 

0 

1 


Slew Mexico: 










Albuquerque. 

21,000 

2 

1 



0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah: 



1 







Lake City. 

130,948 

15 

4 

C 

0 

1 



0 

Nevada; 










Reno. 

12,666 

0 


0 

0 



0 


PACIFIC 



i 







Washington: 



1 







Seattle___ 

(*) 

10 

7 

1 



9 

6 


Spokane_ 

108,897 

7 

4 i 

0 



0 

Q 


laeoma. 

104,455 

2 

4 

2 

0 

■gm 

2 

i 

1 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

282;383 

2 

8 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

3 

California: 










Lob Angeles. 

(») 

1 

36 

28 

14 


1 


14 

Sacramento. 

72,260 

2 

8 

1 1 

0 


0 


2 

Ban jrrandsce.. 

557,530 

16 

1 

16 

11 j 

0 

■1 

5 


8 


I No cBtUnate made. 
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October 2S» IMF 


CUp report9 f^r week OeMwr a» /£)S7--C(mti]!iiied 


DIvMon, Btote, 
and city 

Bcaitet tom 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid ISmr 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

eou^, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

Cbwes 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

lexpeet- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exiiect- 

aucy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

imcy 

NEW BMOIJlNn 











Maine: 











Portland. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

New Hampshire: 











Concord. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 











Barra.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 











Boston. 

24 

88 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

7 

0 


Fall Hirer. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Springfield ... 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Worcester. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Rhode Island: 











Pawtucket--.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence_ 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 











Bridgeport-.— 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

New Haven... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

MmzVLB ATLANtIC 











New York: 











Buffalo. 

UlJ 

16 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

New York. 

50 

no 

0 

0 

0 

168 

35 

31 

1 

no 

Rocheetcr. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

a 

0 

1 

Syracuse. 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

6 

New jersey. 











Camden. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Newark. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

4 

0 

41 

Trenton. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania: 











PhUadelphia.. 

as 

43 

1 

0 

0 

24 

15 

4 

3 

40 

Pittsburgh 

35 

21 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Reading.— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

3 

EAST MOKTH 











CENTBAL 











Ohio: 











Cincinnati. 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Cleveland. 

18 

10 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

1 

0 

23 

Columbus. 

6 

13 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Toledo. 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

• 

Indiana: 











Fort Wayne... 

1 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis... 

e \ 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a 

7 

0 

2 

South Bend... 

3 1 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Terre Haute...; 

1 

1 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 











Chicago. 

56 

81 

1 

0 

0 

41 

7 

4 

0 

12 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 j 

1 

0 

0 

Detroit. 

45 

83 

3 

0 

0 

11 

6 

5 

0 

71 

Flint. 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Grand Rapids. 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 











Kenosha. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

3 

Madison_ 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee_ 

le 

10 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

n 

Racine. 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

fiapflcior. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

WEST MOBTK 











CBKTBAL 











Klnnesota: 











Diilii^h 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

MlwjyoU.... 

20 

13 

18 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

1 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Iowa: 

Dswennort 

fi 

1 

A 1 

0 



Q 

0 


0 

VU1JV4 ai« mmm 

DMMmnas... 

u 

6 

A 

6 

V 1 

Q I 

2 


2 

0 

0 


0 

g«lt City— 
Waterloo. | 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 
0 1 

e 

0 

— 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Etoaths, 

an 

causes 


17 

0 

27 

0 

214 

32 

32 

47 

15 


1, 


^ Pniaaonary tabercoloato only. 


tti «ss <»: S«-^ xs8 «i s=:s!i i sS§ ssh »s% 5 sssi$ t 
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Citu report$ for week ended, October 8, i927—Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









... . 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cou^, 


PiTiBion, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

Casee, 



Deaths, 

all 

anddty 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

fmm 

re- 

re- 

re* 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CBN- 












TBAL—continued 












Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

8 

1 

2 

78 

St. Joseph. 

St. Louis_ 

8 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 



0 

23 

21 

10 

0 

1 

0 

12 

6 



13 

220 

North Dakota: 






Fargo_ 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


n 

0 

4 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 




■■■■ 

0 


South Dakota: 








■1 

jumife 



Aberdeen 

2 

1 

0 

0 



^■3 


HHHfH 

0 


Sioux Falls.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 




Hi 

Miiiip 

0 

8 

Nebraska: 








HI 




Lincoln_ . 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Q 




5 

18 

OmAhA . _ 

3 

2 

0 

0 


3 

1 

Hi 


0 

34 

Kansas: 








Hi 



Topeka _ 

2 

3 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 


1 

0 


18 

Wichita. 

2 

5 

1 

0 


1 

1 


22 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








B 

Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

a 

0 

0 

0 



1 


0 


22 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

7 


7 

0 

H 

209 

Cumberland... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 



15 

Frederick. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

District of Col,: 












Washington... 

9 

11 

0 

0 



4 

4 

^■1 


124 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg.... 

j 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

1 

4 



6 

Norfolk. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 




Kichmond. 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 



Roanoke.. 

2 


0 

0 



1 



0 

HM 

West Virginia: 





Hi 

■1 


Hi 


Charleston.... 

2 


0 

0 



1 

2 


0 


Wheeling. 

North Carolina: 

4 


0 

0 

H 

H 

1 

0 


a 

B 

Raleigh_ 

2 


0 

0 



0 





WilnSngton.- 

1 


0 

0 



0 

0 


Hi 


Winston-Salem 

2 


1 

0 



1 

1 



^Bf] 

South Carolina: 












Charleston.... 

0 


0 

0 



1 

1 

1 


28 

Columbia. 

1 


0 

1 



1 

2 


0 

22 

Greenville. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 


0 

8 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

s 

13 

0 

0 

1 


3 

2 

0 

9 

1 

4 

84 

Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

im 


1 



8 

7 

Savannah. 

1 


0 




1 





Florida: 










Miami. 


2 






1 




St Petersburg. 

0 


0 

2i|itQ 

HHlfiB 

■Hlftji. 


0 


8 

Tampa. 

0 

8 

0 

HHHrni 


1 

0 

0 


0 

80 

BAST SOUTH CEN¬ 










TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Lexington. 


0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

12 

Louisville. 

Tennessee: 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

a 

5 

0 

0 

a 

68 

Memphis. 

a 

8 

0 

0 

0 


4 

1 

0 

0 

74 

Nashville. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 

1 

0 

0 

ti 

Alabama: 






■1 






Birmingham... 

5 

2 

1 

0 



a 

1 

2 

1 

M 

MobUe. 

1 


0 

0 



0 


0 

0 

n 

Montgomery.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 


H 

0 

1 

0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 






imii 






Fort Smith.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

HHHR 


0 

2 




Litde Rock,;... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



I^ouisiana; 

New Orleans.. 

a 

4 

m 

0 

0 

20 

a 

a 

0 

H 

188 

8hrev^;>ort...J 

0 

1 

■1 

ol 

0 

2 

HI 

1 

0 

HI 

0 
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OctaimrSS.im 


' atv nportt f€fr noetSe emtei Oototer 8,1487—Oanttaaed 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 

-—--Tuber--- 

.f.. Oases, Cases, oulosle, Cases, 

esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- Cases Deaths 
mated te- mated re- re- re- mated re- re¬ 

expect- ported expect* ported ported Sported expect-ported ported 



4^v&iiMKtv I Ppllflirm 1 Poliomyelitis (fitfoii- 
cn(‘ei>hayitls Pe“a«» tile pamlyste) 


Division, State* and city 


Oases, 

esti- 

Cases Deaths Caaee Deaths mated Oa 
























































October 28.1927 2682 

CUy repwi 9 for week October 8, 19Tt —Ck>ntinued 


Division, State, and city 


VAST NOBTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Michigan: 

Detroit». 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Dulnth. 

Minneapolis. 

Iowa* 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City. 

St. Ix)uis. 

South Dakota: 

Sioux Falls. 

Nebraska 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg. 

Roanoke. 

West Virginia: 

Wheding. 

North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 

Charleston >. 

Columbia. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta *. 

Brunswick. 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Louisville. 

Tennessee: 

Nashville. 

A Ubenift ! 

Birmingham. 




1 Rabies (human), 1 death at Detroit, Mich. > Typhus lever: 1 case at Atlanta, Qa. 
* Dengue: 7 cases at Charleston, S. C. 
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OUt rtforit for w«ek mie4 Octo^ 6, IStt —Continued 



1 

Mooinga- 
coccus ! 
meslngttif 

Letbar^c 

AnnaphATitie 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile poraly^s) 

8tate» and city 

CaMS 

Deatbs 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Csaes 

Deaths 

Oase.s, 
esti¬ 
mated 
i cxpect- 
9nc7 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

wxn aouTB csktsal 










ArkftDma: 

Littlo Rock....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Xxtulsiana: 

Now Orleans.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 1 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

] 

0 

Houston...... 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ran Anlnnio__ .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOVMTAIN 

Afontana: 

Groat Foils... 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

M Ltutofilfl _ - . _. _ _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado. 

Denver.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

1 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle. 

1 

i 1 


0 


0 

1 

i 

1 

0 


Spokane.... 

3 


0 


0 


0 

0 


I'aooma...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 1 

Oregon. 

Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Snerraento.... 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

1 1 

' 0 

2 

0 

Sen Francisco.-. 

1 

1 

0 

i * 

i 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

i 

1 

1 




The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended October 8, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended October 9, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, September 4 to October 8, 1987—Annual 
redes per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of me » 

DIPUTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



1920 

1027 

X 

1026 

1927 

X- 

1926 

Sept. 

24, 

1927 

Oct. 

2, 

1926 

Oct. 

lofc 

Oct. 

iSh) 

Oct. 

lob 

101 cities. 

76 

M 

84 

101 

107 

MM 

127 

>120 

159 

«144 

New England. 

38 


35 

63 

73 

91 

66 

HI 

66 

132 

Middle Atlantic. 

63 

90 

63 

106 

70 

96 

81 

123 

119 

120 

East North C7entral. 

78 

00 

95 

82 

128 

105 

133 

>130 

188 

158 

West North Central . 

76 

64 

95 

125 

127 

87 

143 

123 

177 

145 

South Atlantic. 

136 


mm 

112 

127 


\mm 

165 

214 

4 174 

East South Central. 



109 

117 

134 

821 

269 

66 

253 

153 

West South Central. 


131 

77 

138 

69 

mm 

210 

197 

176 

197 

Mountain __ 

173 

153 

237 

225 

137 

234 , 

202 

> 143 

1 173 

126 

Pacific.-. 

91 

92 

99 

92 

212 

f 72 1 

174 


198 

99 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

27 

20 

28 

20 

38 

>27 

37 

>26 

81 

4 40 

New England. 

35 

63 

19 

30 

38 

39 

21 

53 

33 

118 

Middle Atlantic. 

11 

16 

10 

14 

9 

30 

10 

33 

11 

66 

East North ('entral. 

20 

15 

23 

18 

24 

18 

25 

»13 

29 

11 

West North (''entral. 

10 

10 

12 

28 

28 

20 

10 

6 

26 

12 

South Atlantic. 

19 

14 

9 

14 

11 

30 

13 

29 

15 

432 

East South Central . 

16 

10 

16 

10 

10 

15 

5 

20 

5 

56 

West South Central. 

4 

17 

4 

17 

0 


0 

4 

0 

8 

Mountain. 

100 

36 

73 

45 

118 

45 

109 

•0 

109 

27 

Pacific. 

158 

34 

212 

45 

306 

>53 

327 

47 

179 

45 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

58 

52 

65 

69 

i 

79 

*67 

100 

>84 

1 ill 

4 103 

New England. 

80 

53 

75 

102 

71 

123 

104 

102 

144 

139 

Middle Atlantic. 

32 

30 

44 

46 

56 

42 

51 

59 

57 

101 

East North Central. 

61 

65 

60 

89 

80 

69 

96 

> 102 

120 

102 

West North Central -_ 

93 

91 

129' 

87 

153 

60 

198 

79 

216 

107 

South Atlantic. 

56 

60 

48 

78 

78 

107 

110 

107 

99 

4 127 

East South Central. 

109 

97 

119 

46 

83 

46 

08 

117 

145 

66 

West South Central. 

47 

46 

30 

42 

52 

.50 

09 

105 

69 

67 

Mountain. 

73 

54 

82 

99 

118 

153 

319 

•73 

301 

126 

Pacific. 

88 

31 

__ 

118 

55 

118 

>75 

174 

76 

158 

76 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


10! cities. 

2 

4 

3 

5 

3 

»6 


•4 

3 

•5 

New England. 

0 

i_m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

East North Central. 

3 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

•1 

1 

1 

West North Central. 

2 

13 

0 

23 

2 

8 

3 

13 

3 

14 

South Atlantic. 

2 

3 


4 

6 

0 

4 

4 


• 4 

Ea.st South Central. 

0 


0 


0, 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

West South Central. 

0 

4 

4 1 

4 

13 


0 

8 

4 

4 

Mountain. 

0 

9 

0 i 

27 


103 

9 

•100 

0 

54 

Pacific. 

16 

13 

«| 

87 

19 

>33 

5 

34 

19 

31 


t The flguros given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not tbe number of 
c ises reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927. resp^vely. 

* Tacoma, Wash., not Included. 

1 Kenosha, Wis., and Denver. Colo., not included. 

4 Savannah, Qa., not includea. 

4 Kenosha, Wis., not included. 

^ Denver. Colo., not included. 
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October 28,1927 


Summary of weekly reporie from icitiea, September 4 October 8, 1927—Annual 
rates per IQOftOO poprdationf compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

! Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


li, 

10, 

18, 

17, 

25, 

24, 

2, 

L 

9, 



1036 

1027 

1026 

1027 

1026 

1927 

1026 

1927 

1926 

mj 

101 cities. 

45 

30 

53 

33 

44 

>28 

42 

no 

33 

«25 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

17 

34 

89 

27 

33 

55 

46 

87 

0 

45 

i 63 
24 

17 

28 

12 

18 

17 

27 

23 

21 

East North Central. 

20 

7 

29 

16 

26 

10 

33 

»8 

23 

17 

West North Central. 

50 

32 

26 

24 : 

; 26 

14 1 

40 

20 

1 22 

28 

South Atlantic. 

104 

58 

80 1 

31 

! 01 


114 

20 

1 76 

*47 

East South C'entral. 

234 

112 , 

248 i 

153 

1 165 

87 

129 

117 

145 

20 

West South Central. 

30 

7.5 

69 

38 

77 

71 

47 

17 

21 

71 

Mountain. 

18 

63 ' 

82 

36 ; 

1 36 

36 

82 

•54 

64 

54 

PaciOc. 

27 

*! 

35 i 

16 1 

1 

1 21 1 

1 

>14 

19 

18 

1 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

•3 

« 

»6 

4 

<5 

New England...'. 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

4 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

5 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

5 

6 

East North Central. 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

5 

«6j 

2 

1 

West North Central. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

2 

0 

8 

6 

4 

South Atlantic—.. 

0 

6 

6 

9 

9 

11 

9 

4 

6 

*4 

East South C/enCrsl. 

0 

10 

5 

0 

10 

10 

10 

25 

5 

10 

W'est South Ontral. 

18 

13 

22 

17 

22 

9 

35 

22 

13 

9 

Mountain. 

36 

5 

0 

9 

9 

0 

18 

•0 

18 

45 

Pacific. 

0 

i 

_ ' 1 

7 

( 

10 

7 

»0 

1 

7 

7 

0 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


06 cities. 

51 

62 

53 

60 

65 

>59 ] 

69 

*56 

64 

*65 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

40 

65 

M 

30 

75 

70 

87 

68 

33 

81 

65 

67 

51 

60 

70 

70 

71 

62 

76 

71 

East North Central. 

37 

59 

40 

53 

45 

44 

59 

*41 

54 

58 

West North Central. 

30 

44 

51 

46 

55 

25 

70 

33 

63 

42 

South Atlantic. 

44 

50 

55 

77 

79 

66 

66 

66 

61 

*59 

East South Centra]. 

41 

112 

52 

102 

88 

82 

109 

87 

83 

82 

West South ('<entcai. 

97 

65 

115 

60 

93 

69 i 

66 

95 

88 

69 

Moontain. 

64 

00 

118 

99 

55 

54 1 

155 

•72 

55 

72 

Pacific. 

57 

52 

53 

86 

78 

*63 

28 

45 

53 

69 


» Tacoma, Wash., not included, 

* Kenosha. Wis., and Denver. Colo., not Included. 
«Savannali, (la., not included. 

• Kenosha, Wis,, not Included. 

« Denver, Colo , not Included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate popidaUon 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respeehMty 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

oases 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting caass 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting ^deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total... 

101 

95 

30.443,800 

80,908,700 

38,783,700 


New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

12 

12 



HRRH ; t i 

^243,900 

10 

10 




10.567.000 

East North CenM_*. 

16 

10 



West North Central. 

12 

10 


2,626,600 


South Atlantia_ 

21 

20 

2.799,500 

2,878,100 


K^&NUhOentral. 

7 

7 

WlLim!! 




West South Outral. 

8 

7 

1,213,800 





9 

9 

572,100 

589000 



6 

4 

1,946,400 


SuSES 

1,512,800 
































































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

'Report Jor weeJc ended October 1,19!S7 .—The following report for the 
week ended October 1,1927, was transmitted by the Eastern Bureau 
of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

i 

o 

Deaths 

1 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

u 

Deaths 

i 

u 

1 

Cases 

1 

Iraq: Basra. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Dutch East Indies: 







Ceylon: Colombo_ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Banjermasln. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

British India: 







French Indo-Chtna: 







Tuticorin.. 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Turane. 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

Negapatam.. 


0 


0 

1 

1 

China: 







Madras __ 


0 


3 

3 

0 

Amoy. 

0 

0 

10 


0 

0 

Calcutta. 


0 


13 

3 

2 

Shanghai (Int. S.).. 

0 

0 


‘T 

0 

0 

Bassein.. 


1 


0 

0 

0 

Canton. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Rangoon... 


3 


3 

2 

1 

Tientsin. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Siam: Bangkok. 

“T 

0 

‘"3* 

3 

0 

0 

Kwangtung: Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Straits Settlements: 














Singapore. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



t 






11 cholera carrier was foand during the week. 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 

ASIA 


Aden pTffteetorate.—'P9Tim, Kamaran. 

^raMa.-~Bahrein. 

Prr«ia.-~Bender>Abba8, Bushire, Lingah. 

India.—Karachi,Chittagong, Cochin, Moulmein. 

Portuguete India.—Nova Ooa. 

Federated Malay Port Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements.—Temng. 

Ihuteh East Indter.—Batavia, Pontianak, Serna* 
rang, Cherlbon, Padang, Belawan-Deli, Tarakan, 
Palembang, Menado, Sabang, Surabaya, Makassar, 
Ballkpapan. 

Barataak.—Kuching. 

BritUih North Borneo.—Sandakan, Jesselton, Ku* 
dat, Tawao. 

PortuQuese Umor.—Dilly. 

Philippine Islands.—Doilo, lolo, Cebu, Zambo¬ 
anga, Manila. 

French Indo-Ckina.—Haiphong, Saigon and 
Chobn. 

OAlna.—Tsingtao. 

Hong Kong. 

Macao. 

WleMai-aaei. 

Formosa.—EMung, Takao. 

CAaien.—Chemulpo, Fusan. 


Manchuria.—Ylngkow, Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Changchun, Newchang. 

Kwantung —Port*Arthur, Dairen. 

Japan.—Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niigata, Shimo- 
noseki, Moji, Tsurega, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

ilufiraha.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsvilb, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantb, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, 
Cairns, Port Moresby. 

New (Tninea.—Port Moresby. 

New BrUain Mandated TVrrRory.—Rabaul and 
Kokopo. 

New Zralond.—Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Bamoa.—Apia. 

New Caledonia.—Noumea. 

W.-Suva. 

Hdiooii.—Honolulu. 

Soekly Islands.—Vapaata. 

hwsacA 

Abxandria, Port Bald, Saaa. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.—Foti Sudan, Suakhi. • 

JEHireo.—Manana. 


( 2686 ) 
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Frtmih £b4»aZltofii.*~Djibotttl. 

BriHih 8»ina2<2an4{.—Berbera. 
lUUUtn jSimtaKZaiui.—Mogadiscio. 

.Ksnya.—Mombasa. 

^anzibcr.’—Zandbar. 
a\inga«g<*a.—Dar-es-Salaam. 
jSeycftrftes.—VIctorla. 

Portuguete East Africa.—MozamUqae, Beira, 
Louren^o-Marques. 

Union of South Africa.—East IxjodOD, Port Elisa¬ 
beth, Cape Town, Durban. 

JfattrWus,—Port lx)uis. 

Belated information: 


itzunion.—Salnt Denis. 

Jkfadapascar.—Majunga, Dldgo-Suarez, Tama- 
tave. 

AMKKICA 

PonoTwo.—Colon, Panama. 

Reports had not been received in 
time for publication from: 

Aden Protectorate.—Aden. 

India.—Bombay, Visagapatam. 

Pmla.-—Mohammerah. 

Dutch East /ndf««.—Samarinda. 

Union of Socialist Soviet PriiudHcs.—Vladivostok^ 


Week ended September 17: Pondicherry and Karikal—Nl\. 


Movement of infected ships 

Singapore.—The mail steamer Jansstns amvtd Octetcr 1 frem Banjciniatsm infected with fmallpox. 

ANGOLA 


Communicable diseases — July, 1927. —During the month of July, 
1927, comniunirablo diseases were reported in Angola, as follows: 


Disease 

Coast 

districts 

! Interior 

( 

1 Land 

1 frontier 

Total i 

Disease 

C'oast 

districts 

Interior 

Land 

frontier 

Total 

Anchylostomiasis. 

9 

1 ^ 


10 1 

Puerperal fever.... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Hcrii)eri. 

10 , 


1 i 

i 11 

Recurrent fever.... 


1 

1 

2 

Chicken pox_ 

9 1 



! 9 1 

SmalliHiT. 

5 


ao 

42 

Dysentery. 

27 1 

. s 

1 8 

43 1 

Tetanus. 

4 

4 

Inlluenica. 

76 

153 

! 276 

505 ! 

Tr> jianosomiasis.. 

41 

33 

I 35 

109 

Leiirosy... 

1 

3 

4 

8 ' 

Tiibeiculosis.. 

9 

1 

5 

15 

Malaria. 

267 

181 

147 

614 1 

Typhoid fever. 

1 



1 

Measles........... 


1 


1 

Whooping cough.- 

9 

1 


10 

Mumps.. 

1 




Yaws. 

93 

76 

43 

212 

Pneumonia. 

49 

8 

9 

66 j 




j 



Population: 4,119,000. 

CANADA 


Commumcahle diseases—WeeJc ended October S, 1927. —The Cana* 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended October 
8, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brunswick 



Manitobaj 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Inflliensa_- _ 

6 


mi 

3 



mM 

8 

Pollomyalitis _ 

8 


nmmi 

6 

HMHIIIM 

1 


27 

SmaJlpax __ 



BBBjl 

26 

2 



82 

Typhoid fever. 

8 

13 

82 

36 

2 

8 

H 

90 


63038^—27- i 
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CommunicaMe diteaH$ — Ontario — September, 19IS7 (coTOjparofiw).— 
During the men tlx of September, 1927, communicable diseaaes were 
reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

September, 

1«27 

September, 

1029 

i 

DiiMie 

September, 
1037 1 

September, 

lOlS 

Cases 

Deaths 

Caaes 

Dearths 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 1 

Cases 

Deaths 






Inflaenxa... 

1 

2 

6 


Ingitis.'__ - 

3 

3 

4 


j Measles_ 

100 

1 

140 


Obaiicrold.. 

1 


3 


i Mumps. 

118 


15 


Chicken pox.. 

150 


123 


{ Pneumonia. 


63 


1 m 

Diarrhea... 

f 13 

1 4 


! ■ 

j PoUmnyeJitis. 

io 

1 

22 

\ 

Diphthen'ti- _ * . 

246 

' 2.3 

239 

1 18 

I Searlet fever_ 

1f»5 


141 

i . ... 

Dysentery..i 

3 

1 5 

1 

' Syphilis... 

129 


80 

. 

Erysipelas... -I 

I 1 i 


1 

1 Smallpox_ 

hO 


23 


German measles.i 

1 10 , 


7 1_ 

Tiibereulosis. 

: 119 

59 

117 

415 

Goiter.. 1 

1 ! 

j. 

1 1 

, i 

Typhoid fevei_ 

67 

1 

94 


Gonorrhea..i 

1 144 j 

L _ 1 

i. 

!_ 

1 138 '. 

1 ' 

j Whooping couRb.... 

288 

2 

233 

10 


Smallpox .—Smallpox was reported during the month of Septem¬ 
ber, 1927, in 10 localities in the Province of Ontario, the greatest 
number of cases, viz, 38, being reported at Ottawa. At six localities 
one case each w'as reported. 

Typhoid jfver — Montreal—January 2-Ociobcr 15, 1927 .—The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths fiom this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1,1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

l>eath3 

j Week ended — 

Coses 1 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927. 

8 

1 

Juno 4, 1927._.i 

330 

37 

Jan. l.% 1927. 

4 

3 

Jun«‘ U, 1937. 

138 

36 

Jan. 22 ; 1027. 

1 

2 

June 18, 1937 .1 

86 

Jan 29, 1927. 

3 

1 

June 25,1927 .1 

75 

23 

Feb. .5, 1927. 

I 1 

0 

Jub 2, 1927.1 

06 

21 

Feb 12, 1927.i 

0 

0 

July 0,1027.....1 

52 

10 

Feb. 19.1927. ! 

1 1 

2 1 

July 16, 1927 _ ' 

39 

4 

Feb 23,1927.i 

1 

1 

1 Jiliv2,5', 1927 .! 

22 

9 

Mar. 5,1927.1 

9 

1 

1 July 30, 1927 . 

23 

10 

Mar. 12,1927.! 

203 

883 < 

4 

i 6,1027. 

16 

5 

Mar. 10,1027... 

14 

I AlME. 13. 1927. 

38 

5 

Mar. 25,1027. 


22 

Aug 20. 1927. 

14 

4 

Apr. 3. 1937. 

649 

4K 

Aug 27, l*.t27. 

8 

t 

Apr.0,1927. 

386 

40 

Sept 3,1027... 

27 


Apr. 1«, 1927. 

175 

38 

i Sept 10,1927. 

17 


Apr. 23,1927.. 

lA") 

43 

1 Sept 17, 1927. 

13 

3 

Apr. 30,1927. 

105 

23 

! Sept 24. 1027_ 


3 

May 7,1927. 

106 

19 

; Oct 1, 1927. 1 



May 14, 1927. 

367 , 

16 

j Get. M, 1927 

14 j 

1 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

1 Oct, 1.5. 1927. 

5 

1 

May 28, 1927.. 

353 { 

38 

i 




Communicable diseases — Quebec — Weelc ended October 8,1927 .—^The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended October 8, 1927, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Coses 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox . 

11 

Bcarlot fever 

6i 

43' 

Diphtheria. .. 

68 

T.«benwlqis*-...«f.wik-.. 

Tvphold fever ^ 

tnflueiua ..1... 

2 

33 

Measles. . . 

18 

WbooDfna coturh_ _ ^ 

6 
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October 28.1927 


Poliomyelitis — Femie^ British Columhia—September 24, 1927 .— A 
case of poliomyelitis was reported September 24, 1927, at Femie, 
British Columbia. It was stated that the schools had been closed 
and the attendance of children imder 16 at public gatherings pro¬ 
hibited. 

CHINA 

Pneumonic plague — Tungliao—RaUvxiy line—October IB, 1927 .— 
An outbreak of pneumonic plague was reported October 15, 1927, at 
Tungliao, Manchuria, China, occurring on a branch railwa}^ line. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — August, 1927. —During the month of 
August, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Czechoslova¬ 
kia as follows: 


Disease ' 

1 

Cases' 

Deaths j 

[ Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

A nthrax. 

9 i 


Paratyphoid fever.... 

18 

2 

('erel>rospinal meningitis. 

10 

0 1 

Pueri)eral fever. 

30 j 

18 

Diphtheria. 

422 

31 t 

Scarlet fever ... 

862 

20 

Dysentery.i 

111 

12 1 

Trachoma____ 

236 1 


113 

i! 

Tvnhniii fpvr*r 1 

1,007 j 

46 

Alaloria.j 




ECUADOR 

Plague—Smallpox — August, 1927. —During the month of August, 
1927, seven cases of plague were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
and two cases of smallpox. 

Plague-infected rats found. —During the same period, of 24,120 rats 
examined at Guayaquil, 11 rats were found plague-infected. 

ESTONIA 

Communicable diseases — August, 1927. —During the month of 
August, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria _ ___ _ 

18 

Tuberculosis.. 

112 

McosIm ... ___ 

26 

Typhoid tever.-. 

102 

Scarlet fever. 

145 



Population, estimated: 1,107,059. 

GERMANY 


Epidemic poliomyelitis—Southeastern cities and towns—October 6, 
1927. —Under date of October 6, 1927, epidemic poliomyelitis was 
reported present in cities and towns of southeastern Germany, the 
center of the infected region being apparently in the vicinity of Leip¬ 
zig. The mortality rate was stated to be high. Public schools were 
reported closed in Leip 2 dg and other localities.^ 

-------— ---—W 

< Public BwOth Reports. Oct. 21 ,1927, p. 2828. 
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HAWAII TratBITOSf 

Flague-mfeti»A rat — HameSem—AvguMt SO, 10S7. —plagiie- 
iafected rat was reported found at Hi»nakaa, Hawaii, August 30, 
1927, 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases — August, 19 ^.—During the month of 
August, 1927, communicable (hseases were reported in the island of 
Malta as follows; 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Bmnph/vpnAumonia_ _ 

1 

PnMimAnia , , _ 

2 

TXphfhM^it . _ 

4 

Puerperal fever.... 

4 

BrysixMlas___ 

1 

Scarlet fever>,___........ 

4 

Letbatfrlc encephitlitis_ 

2 

Trachoma..-___ 

19 

Mal^ia____ 

1 

Tuberculosis_......... 

18 

Malta (undulaut fever)_ 

80 

Typhoid fever...... 

88 

Measles.-. 

1 

VVhoopimf — __ __ 

16 






Population, civil (estimated). 227,440. 

MEXICO 


Typhoid fever—Sarie Valley ,— Under date of October 9, 1927, 
Acting Asst. Surg. John M. Hardy reports iour cases of typhoid 
fever in the Sarie Valley, Mexico, about 20 miles south of Sasabe, 
Ariz. 

PERU 

Mortality jroin communicaUe diseases— Lima — June-Jvlyy 1927 ,— 
During the months of June and July, 1927, mortality from certain 
communicable diseases was reported as follows at the city of Lima, 
Peru: 


Disease 

June, July, 

1927, ! 1927, f 

deaths | deaths j 

i 

Disease 

June, 

1927, 

deaths 

July, 

1927, 

deaths 

Cerebrospinal mciiiiigitis. 

! 11 1 V ; 

Plague... 

1 

a 

DIphthwia... .. 

I.! 1 

TuliercuKwls... 

86 

90 

Gastroenteritis... 

33 26 1 

Typhoid fever... 

6 

1 

Influenza . „ _.. _ _ _ _ _ 

_I 10 I 

Tvnhus fever_ 

2 

8 

. 1 I 




Population: 196,767. 

SENEGAL 


Plague—TeUow fever—September 26-Oet6ber 2, 1927 .—^During the 
week ended October 2, 1927, plague and yellow fever were reported in 
Senegal, West Africa, as follows: 

Phpue .—In the interior of the country, in the Baol region, in two 
cantons, cases, 39; deaths, 2G; in the Cayor region, cases, 191; 
deaths, 57. At Dakar, one case. 

YeUow fever ,—Five fatal cases, of which four were in Europeans 
and one in a Syrian. The occurrence was distributed as follows: 
Giieoul, 1; Eltoinbole, 1; Louga, 1 ftn Syrian); St. Louis and Thies, 
1 each, A suspect case in a European waa reported at Gneoul. 
Many Europeans and Syrians were Btate<l to be under obtjei^atioa 
at Dakar and I'hies. 
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CHOLBBA. PLAGUE. SMALUPOX. TYPHUS FEVEB, AND YELLOW FEYEB 


The reports oontftined in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards eitber 
the list of countries included or the flgorei for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Recelred During Week Ended October 28, 1927 i 

CMOLEBA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 





Amoy. 

Sept. 4-10.—. 

21 

2 


Canton. 

.do. 

17 

10 


Foochow. 

.do. 



Several. 

Hong Kong. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3_ 

1 1 

1 1 

Imported. 

Shanghai. 

Sept. 4-17. 

5 

43 

Cases, foreign population; deaths 
foreign and native in Inter¬ 
national concessions 

India: 





Bombay. 

i Sept. 4-10. 

1 

1 


Calcutta. 

.do. 

19 

13 


Madras. 

Sept, n-17. 

15 

6 


Siam..... 



Aug. 28-Sept. 3, 1927; Cases, 4; 

Bangkok.. 

Aug, 28~Sept. 3_ 

1 


deaths, 3. Apr. 1-Sept. 3,1W7: 





Cases, 707; deaths, 486 


China: 

Tungliao. Oct 15. 

Ecuador; 

(luayaquil. Aug. 1-31. 

Orce<H}. 

Patras. Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 

Hawaii 

llaixiakua.... Aug. 30. 

Indiir 

Bombay. Sept 4-10. 

Kangoon. Aug. 28-Sept 3_ 

Java; 

Batavia... Sept. 4-10.. 

East Java and Madura- 

Surabaya. Aug 21-27. 

Peru. 

Lima.,. June 1-30. 

Do. July 1-31. 

Senegal: 

Interior— 

Baol . Sept. 2(l-Oct. 2 ... 

Cayor..do. 

Urban— 

Dakar.do. 

Turkey: 

(Constantinople... Bept. 18-24. 


. Outbreak. On branch railway 

I line, Manchuria 

7 .1 Rats taken. 24,120; found in¬ 

fected, 11. 


1 plague rat. 


26 In two cantons. 
57 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Oran. Sept. 21-30. 

Angola..^. 


British South Africa; 

Northern Rhodesia. Sept. 3-9. 

Canada: 

Alberta. Oct.2-S. 

Manitoba.do.. 

Ontario.do.. 

Ottawa. . 

Toronto............*... Oct. 2-8..— 

Windsor. Oct. 2-15. 

Saskatchewan'- 

Regiha.. Oct. 2-8. 

China: 

Fooedio#...-__ Sept. 4-10 . 

Hong, ICpi^ .. Ai^. 28-Sept. 3.. - 


22 


18 


4 


2 


26 


23 


3 


9 


5 



July, 1027; Cases, 42. Coast 
districts, 5; interior, 17; land 
frontier, 20. 


cases, 23. 

ncludes Windsor, WalkervUle, 
Ford, Sandwich, and 0]tb- 
way. 


I Ftuni medical ofOoers of the Fubllc Health Servico, American consuls, and othw sources. 
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mOLERA, PLAGUE, jMALUPOi; T¥PHUS WmEB, AND YKUiOW 

FEVER-^Oontlnued 

Reports Reeeiyed Durinir Week Ended OetolHir 29, 1927—Oontlnaed 

BMAlJUFOX-^^ntimt^d 


Place 

Date 

1 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ecuador: 

Atigijst, 1927_ 

3 



._ 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales_ 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1_ 



Cases, 122. 

'Birmingham_ 


1 


Leeds.. 

Se^. 25-Oct.l-.- 
.....do............ 

3 



Newcastle on Tyne-.— 

1 



India: 

Bombay____ 

Sept. 4-10. 

3 

2 


Calcutta___-_ 

_do.-. 

0 

s 


Madras . . _ . 

Sept, a-17. 

3 

1 


Portugal: 

Lisbon_ 

Sept. 18-24. 

1 


Siam.... 




Aug. 28 Sept. 3,1927: Cases, 24; 
deaths, 14. Apr. 1-Sept. 3, 
1927: Cases, 247; deaths, OG. 

Spain: 

Valencia..___ 

Sept 25-Oct. 1_ 

1 

2 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers_ 

Sept 11-20. 

n 


Chosen: 

Chemulpo__... 

Aug. 1-31.. 

2 



.. . do_-_ 

3 


Egypt: 

FrtrtSaid.. _ 

Sept 24-30. 

1 


Palestine..___ 

Sopt 10-28. 

5 


Peru 




Lima.. _..._............. 

June 1-30. 


2 

Do . 

Julv 1-31. 1 


8 

Poland-.__-____ 

* 1 








Eur<>rK*'ins In sourroundiiig 
country, cascb. 12. 


ITnifa, Pufad, Tcl Aviv, each one 
U^ineh, 2 cases 


Aug. 21-Scpt. 3, 1027 Cases, 20; 
deaths, 1. 


YELLOW FEVER 






Stn>t. 2(V-Oft. 2, 1927. Cases, 5; 
(Wths, 5. Europeans, 4; 
Syrian, 1. 

Oeoul___ 

Sept 20~Oct. 2-.. 
_do . 

1 

1 

'K'homhnin __ 

1 

1 


Loi^a. ___ 

_do. _ 

1 

Syrian. 

St. Louis_-_‘ 

_dO-_ 

1 

1 

Thies. 

.do. 

1 

1 1 

At T-^akiu- and Thies many 
Euro{>eans au4l Syrians stated 
to be under observation. 



i 


Reports Received from June 25 to October 21, 1927 i 


CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


China: 

Amoy. 

Canton. 

Foochow. 

Hong Kong. 

Kulangsu. 

S b iig M .. 

Swatowl-I!. 

Tiaotsla. 


Bombay 

Calcutta. I 

Karachi. 

Madras. 


May 22”flept. 3.. 

May 1- Sept. 3_ 

July 24-Aug. 27-. 

July 17-23. 

June 21. 

June 10-25. 

July 31-Bept. 3... 
May 15-Sept 10.. 
Aug. 27-Sept 10- 
Apr. 17-Aug. 13- 

May g-Sept. 3_ 

....,.do--- 

May 20-JUD6 4... 
June lO-Sept M— 
May a-Aug. 23... 


125 

059 

1 

m 

28 


M 

397 

1 

421 

II 


Present. 


In International setttament and 
IVendi cottcesston. 

Cases, 148,274; daaUn, 88,048. 


t From medical oiBoerji the Public Realth Service, American and other eoarooi. " 
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Oetob«r28.193T 


CSCHLraiA, nLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVBR. AND YELLOW 

FEYER—Continued 

CBOttBBA—Cmitfxiued 


Plane 

X)«te 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India, French settlomonts in... 
IndcnOliliia (Frannli).... 

Mar. 30-July 16... 
Apr. 1-Aiig. 10_i 

171 

109 

Cases, 13,640. 

Annam.I___ 

_.-7.do_r._ 



Cambodfa.......___ 

_do_ 



Cochiii’China___ 

.do_ 

1,519 

10 



Saigon.. 

June 4-July 21_ 

July ll~Attg. 10--. 
Apr. l~Aug. 10- 

July 24-30 . 

4 


Laos. .7... 

187 



Tonkin... 

0,713 

20 



Iraq: 

Baghdad-... 

18 

288 


Basra___—_ 

July 17-Sept. 17... 

July 3I-Aug. 6_ 

July 24-Aug. 18... 
July 3I-Aug. 13... 
Aug, 7-13 . 

883 


Japan: 

Yokohama_.......... 

1 

1 


Persia: 

Al>fulan_____ 

215 

183 


Ah war.. 

20 

13 


Minab. 

23 


Mohammerah.1 

July 17~Aug, 27... 
July 10-31. 

m i 

155 


Nassen.j 

10 


Pliilippino Islamis 

Manila. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 
June 7-July 8. 

3 


Biilaean Province. 

3 

2 


l^yro Province— 

Barugo... 

June 29.. 

1 



('arigara.. 

June 23.-. 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo. 

May 18. 

1 

.i 

Siam... 1 

Mav i-Aug. 27_ 

.1 


Cases, 316, deaths, 102. 

Bangkok.' 

.do. 

45 

14 

On vessel 

S. S A<irustiis. 

Reported ^^g. 6. 
Sept 2. - -- - 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At I long Kong, piaguednfected. 
i At Sail^ha, Egypt. 

S. S. Morea . - _ 


S S War Mehtar (oil 

Aug 4__ 


1 

tanker). 


.i'j 



PLAOUB 


Algeria 




Algiers ___ 

-\ug. 21 31 . 

1 


Drtui . .... 

Aug 21-Sept. 10,.. 
Jan. 1-Aug 3. 

5 

4 

Argentina. . ..._ 



" Buenw Aires. 

Apr 10-May 7_ 

Jan U-Aug 6 ., . 

.4 

3 


53 

29 

(’orrientes . 

J line 1 - - - -. 

1 

1 

Pintr© Rios.. 

Mar 29- Aug. 13... 

8 

1 

Piinta Fe . 

Terri too*-*- 

Apr 28-May 16... 

4 

3 

Chaco— 




BaiTannuera.s _ 

May 29 . 

2 

2 

Formosa ___ 

June 25 .. 

S 

2 

Painpa _ 

July 27“Aug. 2 - 

Aug. 8 .. 

4 


Rio Negro .- 

City- 

1 


Reported July 14— 
May 7 . 



1 

1 

Sanita Fe _ 

May 16 __ 

4 

2 

Azores' 




St. Miehnels Island _ 

May ir>-.\ug. 27... 
June 12 -i 8 . 

8 



1 


Brazil; 




San Paulo _ 

June 3-9_ 

1 

1 

British East Africa: j 


73 

14 

Kenya.... 

Apr. 24-July 81— 
Jtdy 24-30. 

MnmhftAA . _ _ 

1 

1 

Nairobi,___ 

May 22-28. 

6 


Tansanvlka _ ____ 

Mar. 29^May 28.— 


37 

D^.. . . 

July 24-Aug. 6_ 


10 

Uganda.. 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 28_ 

138 

121 

Do... 

Mar. 27-June 

866 

8D0 

Canary Islands: 



Laguna district— 




Tahna 

June 17.. 

Oot. 8. 

1 


Las Pmmaa __ 

4 


Ceylon: 


19 

12 

Colombo... 

China: 

May 1-Sept. 8,..,.- 



Amoy-- 

Juiy8-23. 



Mongolia....!.. 

Tientsin___ 

R^knrted Oct. 11-* 
Ana. 14-20..:. 

2 



Cases, 80; deaths, 44. 


Presmii. 


Pl««ueiat8»4. ' ^ 

JrveBent in ianoancHBw 
Approfl^dislll , . 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Oontinued 

Pl^AGUS—Continued 


Place 


Date 


Oaeee 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 


Beni-Soucf. 

Biba. 

Dakhalla. 

Mlnia.-.. 

Port Said. 

Suez. 

Tanto district. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Mytilene. 

Hawaii Territory: 

Hamakua. 

Iloookaa. 

Kukuihaele. 

Paauilo-. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon.. 

Indo-China (^French).. 

Kwang-Chow-Wan. 

Iraq* 

Baghdad.. 

Java: 

Batavia.. 

East Ju\ a and Madura.. _ 
Pasoerocan Residency,. 

Surabaya. 

Madagascar. 

Provinco— 

Amljositra. 

Antjsrabe. 

Miarmarivo (Uasy)._. 

Moramanga. 

Tananarive.. 

Tananarive Town.. 

Mauritius. 

Port Louis. 

Nigeria. 

Peru. 

Departments- 

Ica. 

Lambayeque. 

Libertad. 

Lima. 

Lima City. 

ScD^l. 

Baol. 

Cayor Frontier. 

Dakar. 

Faoel. 

Guindel. 

Louga District. 

M'Bour. 

Medina... 

Pout. 

Rodsque. 

Thles district. 

Tivaouane. 

Siam.... 

Bangkok. 

Syria: 

Beirut. 

Tunl^. 

Tunis. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Union of Booth Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Maraisborg district.... 
Omm Free State— 
Eaenbttii distiict.... 
Bouxvilie district... 


Juno 1-July 81. 


May 1-Sept. 9_ 

June 4-Sept. 2_ 

June 4-Juiy 13.. 

June 4-10. 

June 24-July 9.. 

Aug. 8-9. 

June24-July 21.. 

Sept. 4. 

June 4-10. 

May 1-June 30.. 
June 1-Aug. 29.. 

Aug. 9. 

May 30-Sept. 4.. 


July 15.. 

May 17-23. 

Aug. 12-17.. 

July 20-Aug. 1... 
.4pr. 17-July 16-. 
May H-Sept. 3. .. 
Aug. 21-Sept. 3- - 
May 1-Aug. 20—. 
May 8-Scpt. 3— 
Apr. 1-Aug. 10... 
May 21-JIlly 31., 


Apr. 8-May 28— 

May 1-Sept 3_ 

May 22-July 16... 

May 9. 

Apr. 17-Aug. 20... 


P8 

18 

982 

64 

50 

73 

12 

261 

28 


60 


Mar 16-July31.. 
Mar. 16-May 15.. 
Mar. 16-July31.. 
May 16-July 31.. 
Mar. 16-July 31.. 
Mar. 16-Junc 30.. 

May 1-June 30... 

Mar. 1-May 31_ 

Apr,-May 31. 


Apr. 1-30. 

.do. 

Apr. 1-May 31... 

.do. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 23-Sept. 25. 
June 2-Sept. 25.— 
July 4-8cpt. 25... 
Juiie 20-Sept. 26- 

July 6. 

June 20-26. 

Sept. 18-25. 

July 6-10. 

June 13-19. 

July 4-10. 

May 23-Sept. 25. 

_do. 

Juno 2-Jttly 17... 
Apr. 1-Aug. 27-.- 
May 8-June 11— 

June 11-July 10. . 
Apr. 21-July 10... , 
Jtuy 25-Aug. 1- 


May 13-19. 


May 1-14- 


July 17-28. 

July 24-Aug. 6... 


I 

228 


140 

816 

146 

17 

11 

5 

28 

2 

1 

223 

34 

50 


3 

144 

I 


83 

10 

430 

58 


262 

27 


59 


92 

8 

63 

27 

204 

20 

1 

177 


473 

94 


167 

15 

32 


Rats taken, 48,290; found in¬ 
fected, 34. 

Cases, 16; deaths, 4. 


At Kama. 


Including Piraeus. 

1 plague rodent. 

Do. 

Cases, 22,523; deaths, 8,580. 


Provinct'. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdi* 
wano 

Mar 16-Apr. 30, 1927: Coses, 256; 
deaths, 135. 


Coses, 22; deaths, 8. 


Cases, 1,030; deaths, 006. 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 


Native. 

Natives; on Ouin. 
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CWOLEEA, WLAQVM, SMAULPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Cuutlnned 

B« 9 «!ta Eenirad frvai Jhme to October 21, 1827—Cuntlnaed 

FLAG UE--Coi3Ltiiitied 


Plaoe 

Data 

Cases 

Deatlis 

Remarks 

On TOBsel: 

fl. ft. AvorofT _ . - . 

JnnA 24-SIV , 

1 


On Greek warship at port of 
Athens 

At Duala, French Camerooos* 
from Nigeria. 

At Piraeus, Oieece. 

At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 
sonth 

At Gcflc, Sw'eclen, from Ru* 

S. 8. Capafric.-_ 

Aug. 23.. 

Aug. 19.. 

a 

1 

fi. 8. Klcftno _ _ . 

1 

8. 8. Madonna. 

Atig. 24.. 

1 


1 

8. 8. Kansholm. 

Aug. 5.. 

i 

a 






fisfiue, Senegjil. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria.*.1 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Angola. * 

Arabia: | 

Aden.( 

Brazil. I 

Bahia.i 

Ptifto A legre . 

liio de Janelio.' 

British Kast Ah Ira i 

Kenya.i 

Tttngiin>ik.tt.. .. ' 

Zamitnu.' 

Britl.«ih South Afni*a i 

Noriherii JlluKlasia. 

Canada.* 

AUieita. ' 

Calgary. 1 

Brllisb Columbia- -- | 

Vancouver.i 

Manitoba.. 

WinnijK*g.} 

Nova Scotia.| 

Ontario. 

Otlavra., 

Sarnia. 

Toronto.' 

Quebec. 

Saskatchewan.; 

AIoosc Jaw..i 

Kcgina.' 

Ceylon.i 

C'olombo. 

China: 

Amoy. 

1)0 .. 

Antung. 

Chefoo. 

Foochow... 

nougKimic. 

Manehuria-- 

Anshan... 

Changchun. 

Dairen.i 

Fushun. 

Harbin. 

Kaiyuan. 

MuJedeo. 

Fensihu. 

_ Bsnpingkal. 

^ Tientain. I 

Chosen.i 

Chionanipo. 

Fusan... 

Oenaan. 

Selshin. 

^SX-:.tri 

^ Qaayaquil.. 

Egypt... 

Alexandria.. 

Cairo.. 


Apr 2I-Jiily 31....;., 
May li-June 30...' 
May 21 -Sept 10..,, 
June 1-July 15_; 

July 17-Aug. 1_I 

Ang. 7-13.: 

July 1-Aug 31_ 

.May 22 '^cpt. 17.. 

Apr, 24-May 14..,; 
Mar. 29 June 18 
Apr. 1-May31....! 

Apr liO-Vug 26..-^ 

Junc.VOct 1. 

June l2-t)ct 1. 

June 12--\ug 27..., 


May 2:i-sS<n)t 4 ... 
Junc5-Sepf 17... 

June 12-Oct. H_ 

Sept, n-17. 

June 5 t)ct 1_ 

June 12-Oct H. .. 

Aug 7-13 . 

June 19-Sept. 24 . 
June 19-Aug. 27.. 
June 12-Oct 1 
Aug 14 Sept. 24. 
July 17 Aug 27.. 

May 1-7.. 

July 31-Aug. 0... 


1 

8 

23 

7 

2 

19 

101 


Cases* 882. 


14 

22 : 


156 

I 

11 

15 


('OMa, 115. 


Ceases, 38. 
t'ases. 221. 


21 

10 


.1 Cases. 132.«%. 


May 8-28 
July 3-10. 

July 4-31. 

Ma> 8-14 
May 8-Aug 27. 


H 

.‘J:: 

3 !. 


. Casas,.3; doatlLS L 


May 22-28 ... 
May LV-July 3( 
May 2-July 3. 


July 3-9.. 


July 3-9. 

May 8-Juiy 9. 
May H-Sept. 1C 
Fob. 1-June 30. 
Apr. l~May 31. 
Apr. 1-30.- 
May 1-31 _ 

Apr. 1-30- 


,3l\uie i-SO- 

•May 7-July 


Jan. 22-Apr. 15... 


L.l. 

20 

19 


1 


0... 

8 


__ 

10 

5 

0.., 

10 


B--. 

4 



3 


0... 

6 



1 



3 


1... 

18 

4 


2 



1 1 



1 



1 1 


lIII 

1 



2 


' 


" f - 

Jr" I- 

4 

1 


14 

3 


Presuat in aurnuuuling ootintry. 

Bre.sont 

Do. 


Cases, 507; deaths, 205* 


AlastrUa. ^ 

<.4 v' \ ‘MtV v4 

*GasQ% Uf 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER* AND YELLOW 

PEVER—Continaed 

Reports ReceiTed from Jane 25 to October 21, 1227--Oontiaaed 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Pranoft . , _ 

Apr. 1-July 31_ 


1 

Lille. 

July *24-an 

1 


Paris_ _ - _ , - , 

May 21-July 31_ 

14 

2 

Gold Coast.. 

Mar. Wune 30_ 

41 

7 

Great Britain: 




England and Wales.. 

May 22-Scpt. 24.. 



'Birmingham. 

Aug. 14-20.... 

1 


Bradford. 

May 29-June 11..- 

2 


Cardiff. 

June 19-July 2_ 

4 


Leeds.. 

July 17-Sept. 3_ 

13 


Liverpool. 

July 17-30 ‘. 

1 


London.. 

May 15-June 18... 

2 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Juno 12-Aug. 13... 

5 


Sheffield. 

Juno 12 Sept. 24... 

26 


Stoke-on-Trent. 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 


Scotland— 




Dundee. 

May 29-Sept. 3_ 

fit 

Greece. 

June 1-30..'.. 

14 

1 

Salonika.... 

July 12-Aug. 15... 


{ 2 

Guatemala: 




Guatemala City. 

June 1-30. 


9 

Guinea (French)--.. 

Juno 4-10. 

9 

1 

India. 

Apr. 17-Aug 13... 


, 

Bombay. 

Afay 28“Scpt. 3_ 

239 

1 155 

Calcutta. 

May 8~Scpt. 3. 

394 

3ai 

Karachi.. 

M ay 15 -Vug. 0_ 

10 

5 

Madras. 

May 22-.Sept. 3.... 

1 25 

0 

Rangoon.. 

May H~Sept. 3. 

185 

155 

India, French Settlements in.. 

Mar. 20-June 18... 

174 

111 

Indo-China (French). 

Mar. 21-Aug. 10. 



Saigon..... 

May 14-Aug. 19.. 

3 

1 

Iraq: 




Baghdad.. 

Apr. 10-Sept 4 

3 

j 

Basra. 

Apr. 10-Sept 17--- 

5 

4 

Italy. 

Apr. 10“May 21... 

13 


Florence_- 

Sept. 18-24.' 

1 


Rome... 

June 13-July 10_ 

2 


Jamaica.... 

May 29-8t*pt. 24.. 

37 


Japan.. 

Apr. 3-Alay 7. 



Nagasaki City. 

June20-Aug. 14... 

26 

7 

Taiwan Island. 

May 21-31.-. 

1 


Java: 




Batavia. 

May 22-Aug. 20. . 

7 


East Java and Madura. 

Apr. 24-Aug. 20... 

17 


Latvia... 


1 


Mexico. 

A^r. 1-May 31.... 



Durango. 

June 1"30. 


1 

La Oroya... 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 



Monterey... 

July 1-31.. 

6 

4 

San Luis Potosi. 

May 29-Aug. 13... 


11 

Tampico. 

June 1-July 31_ 

i 

2 

Torreon.... 

Aug. 7-Oct. 1-._ 


2 

Morocco. 

Apr. 1-JuIy 31_ 

207 


Netherlands India: 




Borneo— 




Holoe Soengei. 

Apr. 21.. 



Pasir Residency. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 



Samarinda Residency. 

May 21-27. 



Nigeria. 

Mar. 1-Juno 30_ 

2,353 

570 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion_ 

July 10-23. 


3 

Persia: 




Teheran_ 

Feb. 21-June22... 


14 

Poland. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6_ 

20 

2 

Portugal: 

lifibmi. _ _ 

May 29-Sept. 17_ 

19 

1 

Oporto_ _ 

Sept. 3-9. 

1 


Senegal: 



Medina. 

July 4-10.. 

7 


Siam.... 

Apr. l-Aug, 27_- 



Bangkok.. 

l^y Wuly 23.... 

13 

7 

Spain: 




MftdHd_ 

Aug. 1-31__ 


1 

Valencia. 

May 29-Jnne 4.... 

2 . 


Straits Settlements......_... 

June 12-18 . _ _ 


SingaDore---- 

Apr. Wune 1)_ 

tJ 

2 


Oases, 201. 


Oases, 3,215. 


Cases, 72,043; deaths, 19,005. 


Case's, 318. 


Reported as alastrim. 
Cases, 19. 


Deaths, 567. 
Present. 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do, 


Cases, 222; deaths, 5S. 

Cases,), 
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CBOUBBA, FLAGCS, SMAIUOX, TYPHUS FEYl^ AND TBIAW 

FEVHS-OsBttooed 

Wimf mtt a BcMived tn m iwm K l« October 21, 1227—CJonttnoed 

«ilAIXi>OS—Oontiimcd 


naoi 

Xlnte 

Cases 

i 

Deaths 

Keowtks 

Sumatra: 


3 j 



Medan__ 

June 5-Aug. 20_ 




Switzerland. 




Berne___ 

June 2d"July2- 

1 1 



Syria: 




Damascus . 

Aug. U-31. 

3 



Tunisia_ 

Apr. l-June 10_ 



Cases, 10. 

Tunis. 

Jiiue 1“10. 

i 


Union of South Africa: 





Cape Provin(5e.. 

July 7“Aug. 30_ 



Outbreaks* 

Kliiolt district_ 

May ll'-JuzM 10 .. 



Do. 

Idutywa district. 

July 3-9. 



Do. 

Kiilanen district_i 

May ll-June 10.., 



Do. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 



Do. 

Orange Free l^tate. 

Aug 7-13. 



Da 

Transvaal— 





Barberton districts._ 

May 1-7__ 



Do. 

Venezuela- 





Maracaibo.. 

July 12-Sept 12... 


3 



TYPHDS PETER 


Algeria. 

Apr 21-July 20 .. 


% 

" Algiers.. 

Afay 11-Sept. 10... 
May 21-\iig. 3i . 
Mar 1-Julv 10_ 

27 


Orun.. 

84 

_ 

Bulgaria . 


6oSa. 

June 4-Aug 6. 

2 


C'hile- 

Antofagasta. 

Apr 10-May .31... 

1 



. 

i 

La (’alera___ 

Apr 10-May 31... 
Mar 10 .31 .... 

1 


Ligua. 

2 

. 

Puerto .Montt. 

-4pa- 10-May31- . 

do- . .. 

1 


Santiago. 

5 

1 

Talefiliimno---..,..--. 

July 10-10. 


1 

Valparaiso. 

Apr. 10-Sept. 3.... 

July 25-31. 

5 

3 

China 

Manchuria— 

JIarbiu... 

3 

Mukden. 

May 29-June 4 .. 
Jul> WM6 .. 

i 


Tientsin .. 

1 


Chosen. 

Fet>. 1-June 30. 



('heniulpo. 

May l“Julyil_ 

__do_ 

1 


Clen.san.'____ 

4 


Seoul. 

Apr. 1-July 31 .... 
.<lo... 

32 

3 

Czechoslovakia. 


Egypt. 

Mav 28-July 29 



Alexandria... 

May 21-Aug. K_ 

Jan 1,5 -Juik»2I_ 

13 

3 

(HUro. 

42 

16 

Estonia... 

Apr. l-June 30_ 


Greece.... 

June 1-.30_ 

2 


Athens... 

Jane i-J uly 31_ 


0 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala. 

Aug. 25-31. 

Apr. 24-30.. 

July 3“9. 


1 

Iraq: 

Baghdad.... 

1 


Irish Free Slate; 

Cork County. 

1 


Latvia. 

Apr. 1-JuIy 31_ 

Frth. 1-Jiily3l 

32 


Lithuania. 

847 

42 

Mexico .,r. 

Fob. 2-May 31_ 

Me.xlco City.. 

May29-Sopt 24... 
July 31-Aug. 0_ 

.59'! 


San Luis Potosl . 

1 

Morocco . 

Apr. 1-Aug. 20_ 

May 24-Sept. 19. _ 

052 


Palestine .. 


Haifa. 

May 24-Aug. 20..- 
Aug. 2-15.. 

8 


Jaffa_^_ 

2 


JerusalemV. _ 

June 28-Aug. 13... 
May 17-23. 

3 


Manheim ... ' 

1 


Naxareth,,.,.._ 

July 19-25. 

1 


Safad . 

May 17-Aug, 8- 

Xpr. 1-30 -.... 

10 

_ j 

__ 

Peru: , 

Aiaqtttpa .- 

1 


Cases, 399. deaths, 31k 


Cases, 226; deaths, 20. 


Ciises, 721; ^ 


&S. 

Cases, 120; deat^ PL 
Cases, <5. 


In uihan district. 

Deaths, 140. 

Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral district. 

Cases, 24. 

In Safad district. 

. i;.' . ‘I r .»-!■> 
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CHOUiRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YmiOm 

FEVER—CSontintied 

Reports Reedved from Jane 25 to Oetober 21, 1227—Goatlnojed 

TTPHUS rBVBB-Coatlnued 


Oases Deatha 


Foland. Apr. 10-Aug. 24 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. May29-June4. 

Oporto. Aug. 20-27. 

Rumania. Apr. »-July 23., 

Spain: 

Seville. Aug. 10-26. 

Syria: 

Aleppo. Sept. 11-17. 

Tunisia. Apr. 22-July 20. 

Tunis. July &-Aug. 21. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. May 13-19. 

ITnion of South Africa. Apr. 1-30. 

Cape Province. Apr. 1-Aug. 27. 

Albany district. Juno 6-11. 

East Ixindon. May 22-28. 

Glen Gray district. May 1-7. 

Kentani district. Juno 20-J uly 2. 

Port Elizabeth. Aug. 7-13. 

Oumbu district_.... M ay 1-7. 

tJmzimkulu district_ June 26-July 2. 

Natal. Apr. 1-Aug. 6.. 

Impendhle district. June 6-11. 

Orange Free State. Apr, 1-Julit'23-. 

Tran.svaal. Apr. l-30.fl_ 

Johannesburg. July 3-Aug. 20,. 

Yugoslavia. May 1-Aug. 31. 


Cases, 65; deaths, 8, native. In 
Europeans, cases, 2< 
Outbreaks. 


Cases, 24; deaths, 6. 
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TOL. 42 NOVEMBER 4, 1927 NO. 44 

PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYEUTIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Reports from 43 States for the week ended October 22, 1927, 
showed a decrease of 6 per cent in reported cases of poliomyelitis as 
compared with the preceding week, and 17 per cent as compared 
with the week ended October 8, 1927. The highest prevalence this 
year was reached during the third week of September. 

A comparison of reports for the weeks ended October 15 and Octo¬ 
ber 22, 1927, shows an increase of 12 cases in Pennsylvania and 12 
in Oregon, but Ohio, where the epidemic was severe a few weeks ago, 
dropped from 77 cases to 40. 

Reports for the corresponding week of the j'ears 1920 and 1925 
were received from 39 States. These States reported 428 cases of 
poliomyelitis in 1927, 70 cases in 1920, and 164 cases in 1925. The 
figures by States are given in the table on page 2726. Reports for 
the week ended October 29 will Ih* found on page 2735. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMUNI¬ 
CABLE DISEASES FOR JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER. 

1927 

The following summary is based on preliminary telegraphic re¬ 
ports for the 13 weeks July 3 to October 1, 1927. and the correspond¬ 
ing weeks of the yearn 1926 and 1925. Preliminary reports are used 
for all three j’^eara, as final reports for 1927 are not yet available. 
The figures are incomplete, but it is not probable that the final 
figures will materially differ in the comparison of one year with 
another. 

DIPHTHKRIA 

The increase over the two preceding years in number of cases of 
diphtheria which was noted for the first six months of this year 
continued during the summer months.’ The figures for 37 States 
for 13 weeks are: 1927, 13,450 cases; 1926, 11,500; 1925, 12,300 
cases. 

In 1927 the smallest number of cases was reported for the week 
e^ded August 6; in 1926, the smallest number was for the week 
ended August 21, and in 1925 for the week ended July 23. 

> VoMk) BmKIi Keporu, 6<a. 7,!»«; p. 3443. 
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> MSAfiLBS. 

Last year the %areB for measles were imustiftlly high, 21,700 casm 
being reported for the 13 weeks, as compared with 13,536 cases this 
year, and only 8,400 cases in 1925. Most of the cases for the three 
months each year occurred in July, the lowest point for measles 
being reached in September. The figures for measles fluctuate 
widely from year to year and during the same year in different 
places, but the seasonal prevalence is marked, with the peak in 
April or May, and the lowest point in September. 

FOLIOMYKLITIS 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) was more prevalent during the 
summer of 1927 than during either of the two preceding years. 
Thirty-seven States reported 4,000 cases of poliomyelitis for the 13 
W’eeks in 1927, 1,100 in 1926, and 3,200 in 1925. The greatest number 
of cases in 1927 was reported for the third week of September, while 
in the other years the greatest prevalence occurred during the first 
week of September. This year poliomyelitis has been unusually 
prevalent during October. The rate of decrease in number of cases 
being slower than the rate in 1926 or 1925. 

Some States which reported many cases of poliomyelitis in 1927 
did not report for the other two years. If all States could be included, 
the comparison would be more unfavorable for this year. 

SCARLET FEVER 

Thirteen thousand five hundred cases of scarlet fever were reported 
for the 13 weeks July 3 to October 1, 1927. The figure for this 
period of 1926 was the same. In 1925, 10,600 cases were reported 
during the corresponding 13 weeks. The least number of cases was 
reported for the last week of August each year. 

SMALLPOX 

Smallpox was more prevalent during the summer of 1927 than 
during the same period of 1926 or 1925. The figures for 37 States 
for 13 weeks are as follows: 1927, 2,900 cases; 1926, 2,400 cases; 

1925, 2,000 cases. Fortunately, the virulent type of smallpox has 
not appeared in the United States this year, and very few deaths 
from this disease have been reported. Smallpox is much more preva¬ 
lent in the winter months than during the summer. 

TYPHOID FEVER 

The incidence of typhoid fever was lower during the summhr of 
1927 than it was during either of the two preceding years. The 
figures for 13 weeks for 37 States are as foUowst 1927,11,200 cases; 

1926, 13,900 cases; 1925, 15,200 cases. 
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In 1927 thd greatest incidence of typhoid fever occurred about 
the Ifit of September; in 1926 it came about September 16, and in 
1925 it came about the middle of August. 

In the year 1925 there was a slight reaction from the steady decline 
in typhoid fever case and death rates which had been recorded for 
several decades. The death rate for typhoid fever in the registration 
area dropped from 35.9 per 100,000 population in 1900 to 6.7 in 1924. 
In 1926 the rate rose to 8.0 per 100,000. The preliminary reports 
indicate that 1927 may record a new low death rate for this disease. 


MOIST SAND METHOD OF APPLYING PARIS GREEN FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF SUBSURFACE-FEEDING MOSQUITO 
LARVAE^ 

By T. H. D. OiiiFFiTTs, Epidemiologist^ United States Public Health Service 

Since the introduction of the use of Paris green as an anopheline 
larvicide,^ there has been general regret that some method could not 
be used whereby this i)oison might be ap])lied in the destruction of 
mosquito larvae which feed below the surface, or at the bottom. 

On September 23, 1926, the writer treated a brackish pool which 
was teeming with larvae of A. taeniorhytichvfi and A. sollicifans. An 
indefinite, but heavy, mixture of Paris green with wet sand was 
applied, with the result that all larvae were killed within 24 hours. 
It w as noted that the wet sand carried the Paris green to the bottom, 
the greenish colored sand showmig quite distinctly on the sandy 
bottom of the pool, with a veiy definite amount of sand and Paris 
green i-emaining on the surface of the water. Following this experi¬ 
ment it w^as determined to carry out further experiments, using Paris 
green rubbed up, or mixed, with moist sand in the proportions gen¬ 
erally used in dusting against anopheline larv». 

The following experiments were carried out in the vicinity of the 
Biloxi, Miss., station for the survey of the salt marsh areas of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, with larvicidal results as shown. 

Experiment No. 104^6 {in field) t October 4, 19i^6. —Pool of 50 square feet, 
average deptli of 6 inches, formed by nonsaline water running over fresh oyster 
shells at a Cadet (“Caddie”) Point oyster shucking plant. Pool teeming with 
larvas of C. quinguefaadatus. (Twenty-five emergences from larv» taken from 
pool were C. quinquefaaciatus.) A similar pool separated from the experimental 
pool by a dam of oyster shells was used as a control. Paris green was thoroughly 
mixed with moist, fine beach sand, 1 part of Paris green to 99 parts of moist sand 
(both by volume). The mixture was thrown broadcast over the pool at 1.16 

^ Qriitnal pf^mlniury notes sutoUtted for pubUcation Oct. 25,1936. 

*7^iiMOfsroBiilo«i alarviclde for anopheline larva. By Special Expert M. A. Barber, and Technical 
AwIimi T. B. Bam TfanaiodoiiiOftheThirdCottferettoeof Malaria Field Workers. Public Beatth 
MMnBe, llA SepiMibar. im 
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p« m., add at 4,15 p, hours latei^t was estimated that 08 per cent 

ol the larvcD were dead; no diminution of larvse in the untreated pool^ A tal:4e- 
spoonful of Paris green was used in the sand applied. 

Exp€ri$Mni No, 106$5 (laboratory), October 6, 1926, —Several hundred y®ry 
small larvss (24 hours old) of A, iaeniorhynehus and A, eoUieitcme (determined 
Uter by development to imagos) were placed In a 1-gallon sirup can containing 
nonsaline water to a depth of 4 inches. Treated with just as much of the Paris 
green sand mixture as could be pinched hard between the thumb and two finger 
■ tips. Treated at 9.15 a. m. In 26 minutes, three larvae were dead; in 60 minutes 
(at 10.05), all were dead. 

Experiment No, 10626 (in field), October 6, 1926. —Natural pool, area 9 square 
feet, in, elevated sandy marsh. Three other small pools nearby used as controls; 
all heavily infested with very small A. faeniorhynchue and A. sollicitans larvae, 
and exposed to sun. Treated with one tablespoonful of Paris green moist sand 
mixture (1 to 100) at 10.35 a. m. At 4.40 p. m. (5 hours and 45 minutes after 
treatment), it was found that the sandy pools had practically dried up. Two of 
the control pools also were about dry. By pouring sea water in the holes, the 
larvae were floated; apparently all were alive in the controls and about 75 per 
cent were dead in the treated pool. It was concluded that on the drying of the 
treated pool man^' of the larvaj were stranded before getting a dose of the Paris 
green. 

Experiment No. 10826 (infield), October 8, 1926. —Slightly brackish pool, area 
10 square feet, with greatest depth 9 inches, and a small arm 2 to 3 inches deep. 
Heavily infested with A. taeniorhynchus and A. eollicitans larva*, about 3 days 
old. Small pool (3 square feet) dug to water level in area just recently dried 
used as control. Several hundred larvjc from pool to be treated placed in this 
pool. About 2 tablespoonfuls of Paris green moist sand mixture applied to the 
pool, 10 square feet, at 10.30 a. ra. This pool was examined 22 hours after appli¬ 
cation, and our notes read as follows: 

One dipperful (about 80 larvae), 3 alive. 

Two dipperfuls (about 200 larvae), all dead. 

Three aipperfuls (about 160 larvae), 3 alive. 

Three dipperfuls (about 200 larvae), all dead. 

This would mean a mortality of 99 per cent plus. 

Experiment No, 10926 (laboratory), October 9, 1926. —Collection of Aedee larvsB 
(taeniorhynchus and sollicitans) and Anopheles {crucian.^) collected in brackish 
water on Deer Island on October 8. Approximately 100 A^des larvje, all sizes, 
and 12 third-molt Anopheles crucians larvte were kept in the brackish water for 
the experiment. One-fourth teaspoonful of the 1 to 100 Paris green-moist sand 
mixture was added to the quart fruit jar half filled with water, at 11.02 a, m. 
At 12.06 p. m. (1 hour and 3 minutes later) all A^des larvae and niiic of the Anophe^ 
les larvae were dead. At 12.34 only one (small) Anopheles larvae w^as alive. Ten 
Stegomyia (Andes aegypti) larvae were added to the jar at 11.38 a. m. All larvae 
were dead when checked again at 9 a. m. the next day. 

Experiment No, 101226 (laboratory), October 12, 1926. —Larvae: Stegomyia 
(Andes aegypti), about 25 large larvae, an equal numl)er of second instar, and 
innumerable tiny larvae. Of the Paris green-moist sand mixture, one-fifth tea- 
spoonful (about one-eighth grain of Paris green) was applied at 4.40 p. m. Of 
the tiny larvae, 75 per cent were killed within 30 minutes. No further obeervatioii 
iras made until the next day—16 hours after the dose was given-^hen all larv# 
were dead. 

BxperimerU No, 101 $26 (laboratory), October 1$, Used; lairgp, 

Afidse nad^soUicitans). Thirty-two larva were put into btacMik 

water filling a quart tom|ato can to a depth of 1 inch. Pads gieen^asolit ea^il 
mixture (one-sixt^nth^ tef^oonful) was ^refully placed Jn water at one stfie 
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of tho carii, sand oooupying no more than thpee-fourths inch 'of the bottom of 
the container. The poisoned sand was added at 11 a. m.; all larvss were dead 
at 12.05 p. m. (time: 1 hour, 5 minutes). 

Experiment No, 101426 (in field), October 14, 1926 ,—Small sand-lined pool dnf 
in marsh near Point Cadet; teeming with A^dea aollicitans and taenierhynchue 
larvie (full-grown). Paris green-moist sand (a pinch) placed at one end of pool. 
Checked next day; only a small percentage dead. Sand had caved away and 
covered the Paris green, apparently. On the 15th, again treated, and 16 hours 
later all larvie were dead. 

Experiment No, 101426 (in field), October 16, 1926. —Shallow, brackish pools 
in salt meadow one block north of east end of Back Bay bridge. Average depth 
of water,*3 inches; pools heavily infested with A. aollicitans and taeniorhynchua, 
and covered with fine salt grass. Paris green-moist sand (1 to 100) broadcast 
at 10.30 a. m. All larvie were dead when inspected three and one-half hours 
later. 

Experiment No. 101626A (in field), October 16, 1926 ,—Pool in excavation in 
clay under bridge, area of pool 10 square feet, and average depth 6 inches; teeming 
with all sizes of C. quinquejasciatus larvae. Treated with 1 to 100 Paris green- 
moist sand mixture at 10.45 a. m.; all larvae were dead in 3 hours 15 minutes. 
(Nearby control pool same as before.) 

Experiment No, 102826 (^n field), October 28, 1926 .—Three pools eraploycnl: 
One for Paris green-moist .sand mixture, one for undiluted Paris green, and the 
other as control. Temperature of w’ater in each pool, 73° F; total salinity, 4 
per cent. Pool No. 1 (control) teeming with A, taeniorhynchus and A. aollidtane 
larvae three-fourths grown. fSize of pool, 10 square feet. Pool No. 2, 3 square 
feet of surface, and the bottom practically covered with grass placed in it. 
Stocked with approximately 1,000 larvae from “control” pool and treated at 
9.25 a. m. with five teaspoonfuls of a mixture (1 to 100) of Paris green and moist 
sand (builder’s sand, coarser than previously used l>each-sand). Five tcaspoon- 
fuls of this mixture contained 1J4 grains of Paris green. Pool No. 3, 8 square 
feet of surface, stocked with approximately 1,000 larvie from “control” pool 
and treated at 9.30 a. m. with 3 grains of Paris green (undiluted), the powder 
being carefully dusted over pool. Pools cxamiiKjcl at 12.30 to 12.45. No dead 
larvffi in control pool; in pool No, 2 all larvae were dead; in pool No. 3 only a 
few dead (checked) four and one-half hours after treatment. The field notes 
are as follows: “No. 2, 100 per cent; No. 3, undiluted Paris green, less than 50 
per cent killed.” A check 24 hours later showed only one live larvae in pool 
No. 3. 

Experiment No. S3027 (infield), March SO, 1927 .—One acie of breeding ground 
was treated in this experiment. It is a part of a 600-acre salt marsh, with sur¬ 
face elevation well above usual high tide. The soil is a stiff muck, and literally 
covered by hoof-prints of cattle, so that instead of a more or less continuous 
sheet of water there were thousands of individual puddles. On this acre there 
were applied 99 pounds of moist sand thoroughly mixed with three-fourths pound 
of Paris green (a mixture of 1 to 132). The Paris green-sand mixture was broad¬ 
cast by hand between the hours of 10 and 11 in the forenoon. Temperature of 
the water, 75® F.; wind, SE., with a velocity of about 6 miles per hour; weather 
Wr in forenoon, cloudy in afternoon. Larv® present: Anopheles crucians, ABdes 
tettteitont and Culex salinariua, practically all full-grown. Before the applica¬ 
tion, 52 dips gave 23 Anopheles larvie and 131 non^Anopheles larvie. The final 
eheck on mortality gave, in 52 dips, 10 Anopheles lafvm and 90 non-AnopMes 
larviS^ mortality of 57 per cent for Anopheles and 31 per cent for the non- 
iAaepksfos; ' The poor results here may have been due to one or more conditions. 
In a hoof-print area the distribution may not have bebn general enough to reaeh 
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•U pockets, which may not be neoessoary where the larw may tmirel extendvely 
jmd get the poison; many of the fuli-grown larva may have quit feediiig prior 
to pupation. 

Experiment No, (infield), April 1927, —Pool of 50 square feet, average 
46pih of water 2^ inches; densely covered with salt marsh vegetation; soil, 
sand clay; water, foul. Temperature of air 88® F., water 70® F (brackish). 
Larva: Ctdex salinarius and Aides eoUieitans (only a few of latter), all idsos. 
Time of applying Paris green-sand mixture 1.30 p. m. Before treating, average 
number of larvae per dip, 38. Paris green-sand mixture, 1 to 100. Amoimt 
used, in proportion of one pound of Paris green per acre of water surface. Check 
on mortality made 20 hours after treatment; average number of live larvsB per 
dip was 0.6 in a total of 105 dips—a destruction of about 98 per cent. 

Experiment No. 92727 (in field), Horn Island, September 27, 1927, —Two areas 
were selected for this experiment: One a long, narrow pool with grassy edges; 
the other a depression in salt meadow overgrown with marsh grass (Paspalum 
mginatum). In the former the water showed a salinity of 1 per cent; tempera¬ 
ture of water 87® F.; atmospheric temperature, 86° F.; weather clear, with a 
15 to 20 miles SE. wind. Larvae (numerous) in first pool— A. sollicitans, third 
instar; in the second pool (fresh water), there were great numbers (average 60 
per dip) of Aides sollicitans, second instar, and full-grown larvas of P. eUiata. 
The surface of the two areas was 905 square feet. Time treated, 10.30 to 11 a. m. 
Mixture used, 1 part by volume of Paris gre^n to 99 parts of rather coarse, moist 
beach sand. The ratio of Paris green-sand mixture used was 1 pound of Paris 
green per acre. The application was by hand-broadcasting. Check on mor¬ 
tality was made tw'o hours after treatment. In the first pool, not one live larva 
could be found in 20 minutes’ search; masses of dead larvfe were found in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the pool. In the second pool, not an Aides larva remained 
alive. There were about 50 of the large P, ciliata, all seemingly affected by the 
XX>ison. Five of these were placed in a container with the ptK>l water and four 
died within three hours, the remaining one dying about four hours later. It 
is not known whether the P, ciliata larvse secured their lethal dose from the 
Paris green-sand on the bottom or from devouring the already poisoned Aides 
larv». 

Experiment No. 99027 (in field, Round Island, Mies.), September 30, 1927. —A 
salt pool (saUnity 11 per cent), occupying 390 square feet. As a salt-water pond 
and an Aides breeder, unusual conditions existed. A recession in the shore 
line of the island had occurred through strong wave action until this pool had 
formed, apparently having existed for several years and receiving additional 
water at unusually high wind tide, and from a small marsh area adjacent when 
rains occur. No rain water had entered it from the marsh for several weeks. 
Driftwood, palmetto roots, small chunks, boards, pine bark, pine tags, fine 
**granular” and stick flotage, together with over-fallen salt grass (DieHchlis 
spicata and Fimbristylie spadicea) almost completely covered the water surface. 
The pool was found teeming with Aides eoUidtane larvts in all stages. Tem¬ 
perature of water was 84® F.; depth of water, from very shallow to 2 feet; 
average depth, 1 foot. A portion of the Paris green-sand mixture remaining from 
that prepared the preceding day (1 to 99 mixture) was broadcast by hand in 
proportion of 1 pound of Paris green per acre. Two hours later, three members 
of the field party estimated the mortality at 95 per cent. All of the larvm remhfn- 
ing alive at the time of check were of the third instar and notedly sluggisfeu Ten 
of these were coHected in a clean container and kept in water from the pool; 
all died within three hours. This pool repsetonted moat difileuU ijrpe of 
breeding place to be found for testing the method; mn^ of the Sind Ml on dcift 
and ffotage, but the Uxvm obtained lethal dosw 
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BWCUSSION 

Microscopic examination of grains of sand after being mixed witii 
Paris green (in the ratio of 1 part of Paris green to 99 parts of moist 
sand) shows that a large percentage of the grains have particles of 
Paris green adhering to them. Sand mixed with Paris green and 
recovered from the bottoms of containers and pools shows Paris 
green still adhering to the grains of sand. 

An interesting feature is that, in these experiments, some Paris 
green is left on the surface of the water, either free or adhering to 
particles of sand that float. In all of the experiments, when there 
were present Anopheles ernemns, as well as sufficient Paris 

green remained on the water surface to kill the Anopheles larv« also. 

Generally, the production of salt-marsh mosquitoes takes place in 
relatively shallow water, and for these species this method is parti¬ 
cularly effective. As to the destruction of A^es aegypti and other 
species in shallow containers, there is no doubt. It may be that the 
dosing will have to be adjusted to meet conditions in deep containers, 
as 50-gallon barrels and large tanks. 

Paris green is lethal to siihsiirface-feeding mosquito larva. Moist 
sand is an efficient ‘^sinker” for Paris green; it takes up and retains 
Paris green. Sand is generally available, and usually it will cost 
nothing to secure it for this purpose. 

From our observations thus far it would appear that the toxicity 
of the Paris green applied by this method continues for a longer 
period, especially when used in artificial containers, than has been 
reported for Paris green when applied with dust to the surface in 
MXti-Anopheles work. 

In the course of the survey of the salt marsh areas of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States being conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service, it has been found that there are large and 
important breeding areas where the physical conditions would 
preclude the possibility of ecxjnoraically destroying breeding by 
drainage, dyking, hydraulic fill, or other major works. Therefore, 
these experiments have been carried out as a part of the effort to 
determine an economical and practicable method of destroying 
salt marsh mosquito breeding. Now that it has been determined 
that these subsurface-feeding larvsB are highly susceptible to the 
toxic action of Paris gi*een, it remains to determine the best methods 
of applying the mixture to the areas requiring treatment. Investigar 
tions along this line are now being made. 
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PELLAGRA IN THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD AREA 


BBPOBT or AN INQOIST BELATDiG TO THX PBEVALENCE OF PEIXAOBA IN THE ABBA 
‘ AFTECI^ BY THE OTBSHLOW OF THE MISSISSIPn AND ITA TBIBUTABIBSINTEN- 

NBSBBib ABXANSA8. MnSUSIPPI, AND liOtOSIANA IN THE SPHNG OF Un > 

By Joseph Goldbeboeb, Surgeon, and Edoab Stdenstbicker, Statietieian, 
United Statee PiMic Health Service 

The following report deals with an inquiry relating to pellagra 
prevalence and conditions rdated thereto in the area recently over¬ 
flowed by the Mississippi River and its tributaries in the States of 
Tennessee, Arkiuisas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

In the course of this survey the writers visited Dyersburg and 
vicinity in Tennessee; Little Rock, Pino Bluff and vicinity, England 
and vicinity, and Marked Tree and vicinity in Arkansas; Jackson, 
Greenwood, and Indianola in Mississippi; and New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Alexandria, and Monroe in Louisiana. These localities were 
visited because of their accessibility and in the belief that at these 
places information concerning representative samples of the affected 
area could most satisfactorily be secured. As will appear, the infor¬ 
mation available frequently related to the respective States as a 
whole, so that whatever may be stated as to the conditions in the 
overflow area must not be taken as without applicability to some of 
the other parts of the States affected. 

PELLAGEA PEEVALENCB 

With respect to pellagra prevalence, an endeavor was made to 
Becure all available pertinent information from the State health 
departments concerned, from county health officers or directors of 
health units where there were such, and from practicing physicians 
in the localities visited. In only one of the four States visited, namely, 
Mississippi, are there normally anything like complete official morbid¬ 
ity reports of pellagra. In the present instance, however, by reason 
of the disorganization caused by the overflow, even in that State 
the morbidity reports for the counties affected by the overflow were 
very incomplete or altogether lacking, so that such information as 
could be secured relative to the prevalence of pellagra this year in 
the overflowed area of Mississippi can not properly be compared vdih 
official records for preceding years. 

. At Dyersburg, Tenn., at a conference called in anticipation of 
our visit by Dr. E. L. Bishop, commissioner of public health of 
Tennessee, the director of the health unit of that town and of Dyer 
County, the county health officers of the neighboring counties 
Lauderdale and Lake, and several practicing physicians from these 
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countieS) were interviewed end statem^ts of thw espmieuce with 
pella^a this year as compared with preceding years were secured. 

At little ]^ck, Ark., conference was had with Dr. C. W. GarruoD, 
State health officer. At Pine Bluff, Ark., the director of the county 
health unit had canvassed the physicians practicing in his county in 
anticipation of our visit, and from them had secured statements 
relative to pellagra incidence in 1927 as compared with preceding 
years. This information was furnished us and, in addition, in com¬ 
pany with one of the physicians having an extensive plantation prac¬ 
tice in the vicinity of Pine Bluff, we visited some of his patients at 
their homes. Through the kind offices of Doctor Garrison, we were 
enabled to meet the physicians of England, Ark., who took us to see 
some of their patients on near-by plantations and gave us their 
opinions regarding the prevalence of the disease in this and preceding 
years. Similarly, at Marked Tree, Ark., we conferred with several 
of the physicians practicing there and in the surrounding country, 
and were shown some of their patients. Here, too, we secured valua¬ 
ble incidence data from a field representative of the National Red 
Cross, who had canvassed the practicing physicians in this region. 

In anticipation of our visit to Mississippi, Dr. F. J. Underwood, 
executive officer of the Mississippi State Board of Health, had 
arranged for a conference with the director of the health unit and the 
local practicing physicians at Greenwood, Miss., and for one with the 
county health officers of the delta counties at Indianola, Miss. At 
each of these conferences statements of pellagra incidence were secured 
from the health offi(;ials and practicing physicians. 

At New Orleans, Dr. Oscar Dowling, president of the Louisiana 
State Board of Health, furnished us with what information he had 
of pellagra moriiidity in his State. As peUagi-a morbidity is but very 
imperfectly reported iu Louisiana, as in nearly all States except 
Mississippi, the most definite evidence at hand was a statement from 
the superintendent of the State asylum at Pineville, La., indicating a 
very definite increase in pellagra admissions for 1927. This institu¬ 
tion serves the northern part of the State and thus reflects the con¬ 
ditions obtaining in that portion of the State. In addition, we 
visited Baton Rouge, where we met the superintendent of the other 
of the two State asylums for insane, that at Jackson, fia., who stated 
that there had Iwen no appreciable increase in admissions to his 
institution. This asylum is for patients from the southern parishes 
of the State, and the incidence found there may thus be considered m 
an index of conditions in the area served by it. At Alexandria^ La., 
the director of the health imit was consulted with regard to pellagra 
in that locality. Similarly, at Monroe, La., the director of the health 
ipit and the city and county health officers were vmted, and staie- 
Weata ware obtained regarding pellagra in that locality. 
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The ihformation eeoUred from all tHese sources was, for the mosl 
part, of a very general character. As already noted, no satisfactory 
official Morbidity records were available in any of the States. Such 
information as the local health officers could give was based, with 
few ewceptions, on canvasses of the physicians practicing in their 
jurisdiction. Very few of the physicians, however,keep theirrecords in 
such a form as to enable them to make a numerical statement of cases 
treated. About all they could say was that they were or were not 
seeing more cases of pellagra, as the case might be, this year than last 
year, or, in some instances, more cases than they had seen altogether 
in the preceding period of, say, five or six years. The physicians in 
one of the localities visited were of the opinion that 25 per cent of 
the plantation population of that localit}’^ was affected with pellagra 
this year. 

In evaluating the available information indicating an increased 
incidence, some allowance must be made for the effect of the abnor¬ 
mal conditions prevailing which probably tended to bring to the 
attention of physicians and health workers a larger proportion of 
existing pellagrins than would normally have been the case. 

With all foregoing considerations in mind we submit the follow¬ 
ing summarized statement as our judgment with respe»‘t to pellagra 
incidence in the areas specified: 

Tennessee .—All information obtainable indicates that there has 
been a notable increase in pellagra incidence in the overflow area of 
western Tennessee this year. Some evidence was also secured sug¬ 
gesting that there may be an increase of pellagra incidence also in 
some, at least, of the upland areas of the western counties of Tennessee. 

Arkansas ,—There is a considerable general increase in pellagra 
incidence in Arkansas this year as compared w'ith 1926. This in¬ 
crease is particularly marked in the counties affected by the overflow, 
but these counties constitute the area in which pellagra is normally 
highly prevalent. 

Mississippi .—There is probably an increased general incidence of 
pellagra in Mississippi this year. There are indications of a very 
high incidence in the Delta counties. This is normally the case in 
this State. Some of the information obtained points to a much more 
marked increale in the overflow than in the upland areas of the Delta 
counties. 

Louisiana .—There is probably some increase of pellagra in Louis¬ 
iana this year as compared with the corresponding period of 1W26, 
this increase coming apparently principally from the northern por¬ 
tion of the State. No information was secured suggesting the exist¬ 
ence of Miy abnormal incidence in the overflow area. ■ 
Notwithstanding the vwy genmnd character of most of the infeiina* 
tion obtainable, we >axe satisfied that in the loeiditioa visited la 
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TttuMssee, Arkanssa, and Mississippi the incidence of jpollsgra is 
afamonnaUy hi^. The only available objective index of this that 
seems worthy of presentation was obtained from Doctor 
director of the health unit of Sunflower County, at Indianola, Miss. 
Under Doctor Leach’s direction a house-to-house canvass in the 
vicinity of Indianola was made between June 20 and July 22, 
1927, covering an unselected population of 4,179, among whom 102 
cases of pellagra were recorded, an incidence rate of approximately 
24.4 per 1,000. It is, of course, impossible to state definitely whether 
the incidence disclosed by tins special canvass in Sunflower County is 
representative of all the delta counties or of the localities in the over¬ 
flow areas in Tennessee and Arkansas. We are inclined to believe, 
however, that the incidence of the disease in the delta counties as a 
whole and in some, at least, of the localities visited in Teimessee and 
Arkansas, was not notably unlike that disclosed by the sample can¬ 
vass in Sunflower County. Indeed, we think it possible that in some 
localities it may have markedly exceeded this rate. 

While it is manifestly impossible, on the basis of the available data, 
to detenninc the actual pellagra incidence rate in the overflow area 
of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi, it may be permissible, on 
the basis of the results of the sample canvass in Sunflower County, 
Miss., and in the light of our experience, to suggest that this rate is 
probably of the order of 10 to 20 per 1,000 of the rural (tenant farm) 
population of that area. It should be kept clearly in mind, howev«r, 
that this suggestion is essentially little better than a guess and is 
offered only in order to convey some concrete idea, however crude, 
of the magnitude of the problem we are considering. 

Another way of visualizing the magnitude of the pellagra problem 
is to estimate the probable morbidity in the four States Tennessee, 
Aricansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana on the basis of recorded deaths. 
The pellagra mortality records are approximately complete and may 
safdy be used for such purposes. They are presented in the accom- 
pan3nng table (Table 1) for each State for the years 1924, 1925,.and 
1926. As may be seen, there has been a definite and more or lees 
marked tendency to an increa.se in pellagra in these States during 
1925 and 1926 as compared to 1924, the aggregate number of deaths 
in 1926 being fully 80 per cent larger than in 1924. We bdieve it 
conservative to expect that the number of deaths from pellagra 
during 1927 in these four States will be at least one-fourth to one- 
tiiird larger than that for 1926. In other words, we think the number 
of deaths from pellagra that may conservatively be expected to occur 
duiiiig the present year, unless exc^tionally potent measures inteav 
vene, will be little, if any, under 2,300 to 2,500, The studies ol the 
'^lUki Health Servide workers indicate that the case. lataUty-'rate of 
pellagra, whsa< all ^ypes of definitely reoe^oisalde^ basest are emt- 
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sidered, does aot exceed 5 per cent. On this basis, therefore, it may 
be expected that fully 45,000 to 50,000 individuals will have suffered 
a dednitdy recognizable attack of pelli^a within the limits of these 
four States during 1927. It seems to \is probable lhat about one^half 
of this number will be in the overflow area. 


Tablb 1. —Number of deaths and estimated number of cases of pellagra in specified 
States for 19S4, 19S6, and 19SS, arrd estimated number of deaths and of eases of 
‘ pellagra fat 1997 


State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Deaths 

Oases * 

Deaths 

Oases* 

Deaths 

Oases* 

Deaths 

Cases* 

TannMflM_ 

>263 

•161 

*413 

>183 


*376 

*313 

*561 

*343 


*528 

*491 

>564 

*267 



Arkansas_ 






Mississippi.* 






Louisiana. 






Totals_... 






1,020 


1,592 

32,000 

[ i 

1,850 I 


2,300-2,600 

|n 



1 Estimates. See text. 

* From Mortality Statistics. Bureau of the Census. 
I Direct from State health departments 


The overflow area of Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi is nor¬ 
mally an area in which pellagra has been quite prevalent ever since 
the disease was recognized in 1908 or 1909. Therefore, it seems to 
us highly probable, particularly in view of the depressed economic 
conditions in this area, associated with the low price of cotton in 
1926, that this area would have suffered an increased incidence even 
had no overflow taken place. Witness, for example, the well-known 
exceptionally high incidence of pellagra in 1915 following the depres¬ 
sion in cotton values in 1914. However, the overflow (by causing a 
more than ordinary restriction (1) in the available supply of milk, 
through a decrease in the number of milch cows—from drowning or 
sale—and through the lowered milk yield of such c.owb as remained 
because of a period of low feeding; (2) in the supply of fresh meat 
and eggs, through loss of many of the home-owned poultry and 
swine; and (3) in the supply of fresh vegetables, through destruc¬ 
tion of such gardens as were planted before the overflow and delayed 
planting because of the overflow) very probably accentuated the 
unfavorable dietary conditions that would have obtained in any 
event and thus may reasonably be presumed to have contributed to 
the existing increased prevalence. What portion of the existing in- 
(arease is properly attributable to the factors resulting from the over¬ 
flow it is impossible to say. 

The lack of evidence of any increase in pellagra prevalence in the 
overflow area in Louisiana is of considerable interest, but with the 
meager information at present available it is difficult or impoasilfle 
to explain. We shall not attempt to do so at this time. 
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SOlfB BCONOMIO PACTORS RSLATBD TO PELIiAOSA PRlTTAIiVNOB 

With respect to the ecoaomic factors related to the prevaleRce of 
pellagra in the area under consideration, we made inquiries of phy¬ 
sicians, health officers, tenants, planters, business and professional 
men, and of farm demonstration agents, county officials, and others 
in the localities visited. Without attempting to report in detail the 
statements made and the opinions expressed by the various individ¬ 
uals, the information so obtained is summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. The prevalence of pellagra at any given time in the loww Mis¬ 
sissippi River area is involved in three sets of conditions, namely: 

(a) The dietary habits of the inhabitants. 

(b) The tenant farm system of cotton production, cotton being the 
chief crop throughout the lowlands along the lower Mississippi and 
tributary rivers. 

(c) The availability of supplies of various foods which, in turn, is 
influenced by the one-crop type of agriculture, with the consequent 
lack of diversification, and by the dietary habits of the people. 

2. Given certaui dietary habits and conditions, the variants in the 
conditions affecting pellagra prevalence are essentially economic in 
their character. In the past 12 years, when records of morbidity and 
mortality from the disease have become available, it has been plainly 
evident that an unprofitable year in cotton production in this area is 
followed by an increjisc in incidence and mortality, and, conversely, 
that an improvement in the economic situation is followed by a 
diminished prevalence. 

3. In the present situation the outstanding fact, aside from the 
deprivation directly due to the recent overflow, is that the economic 
condition of the entire cotton-producing area is unfavorable. This 
is due principally, if not altogether, to the unprofitable cotton crops 
of 1925 and 1926. The financial resources of the cotton planters thus 
were already severely strained before 1927, and the economic status 
of the tenant population was already considerably below that of 
1922 and 1923. The destruction of, or impossibility of planting, 
crops in certain sections and the serious delays in planting in other 
areas, resulting in only 25 per cent to 40 per cent of normal produc¬ 
tion, due to the overflow, undoubtedly has intensified a condition that 
already was distinctly unfavorable. 

4. It was obviously impossible, in a rapid survey, to obtain any- 
thmg more tJian the broad outlines of the situation. These, however, 
seem to be perfectly clear and not only were plain to anyone with an 
elementary understanding of the conditions ordinarily prevailing and 
those developing by reason of the flood, but were universally corrobo¬ 
rated by an the evidence obtainable from tho^ who were conversant 
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with the situation. .An estimate of the magnitude pdiagra iaeidenoe 
will have attained by the end of 1927 has already been submitted. 
A forecast of what proportions pellagra will attain in prevalence 
during 1928 is extremely difficult or impossible to make, for the reason 
that it is so bound up with the economic factors already referred to. 
If the price of cotton continues to be relatively high, as present 
indications seem to promise, the financial condition of the planters 
obviously will be more favorable both for the remaining portion of the 
present year and for the ensuing year; but it must be remembered 
that since cotton is a highly speculative commodity, its price is 
subject to many indeterminable factors. Assuming, however, that 
the price of cotton will be favorable to the planters in 1927, those 
planters and the tenant population in the areas affected by the over¬ 
flow obviously can not benefit to any great extent from this favorable 
price, because of the fact that, in general, they will have little or no 
cotton to sell except such as was carried over from the liigh production 
year of 1926. All that it seems permissible to say is that since it has 
been observed that in the past an unfavorable cotton year is followed 
by an increased incidence of pellagra, we may expect a high and 
possibly an increased prevalence in 1928 as compared with 1927, 
imless some important mitigating factor or factors intervene. 

In oi’der to clarify the foregoing summary, a brief statement may be 
made on the relation of economic conditions and of dietaiy habits and 
availability of food supplies to prevalence of pellagra in this cotton¬ 
growing area. The statement is based on infonnation from the 
sources already mentioned in the light of the results of previous 
studies of the Public Health Service, and is expressed in general tenns 
without attempting to include statistics, illustrations, or details. 
The particular economic factors involved which may be emphasized 
are the dietary habits of the rural population, the availability of food 
supplies, the prevailing practices of financing cotton production in 
this area, apd the system of tenant farming. 

The dietaiy habits of the tenants, in fact, of the population as a 
whole in this area, play an extremely important part, we believe, in 
the endemic prevalence of pellagra. The expression is common 
that the tenant families, both white and colored, subsist on the 
three “m’s”—meat, meal, and molasses. The meat is salt pork, 
which includes very little lean; the meal is com meal; the molasses 
is the sorghum, or cane. To these riiould be added wheat flour, used 
to some extent to supplement the com meal, some rice, and dried 
beans. The customary ration supplied to tenants from stores and 
commissaries, whenever rations are prescribed, consists of these 
articles of,food* and the tenant farmer, whether white or negro, univer¬ 
sally regards them as his staple diet. In this connection it may ba 
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mnaikedr as will ba pointed out somewhat more fully later, that this 
makes a typical pellagra-producing diet. 

It is important to bear in mind that the poorer the economic con¬ 
dition of the tenant, the more nearly exclusively will he tend to rely 
upon these articles of food for his diet. Thus, the factors that influ¬ 
ence his ability to purchase or otherwise provide certain other neces¬ 
sary supplementary foods become factors that influence the prevalence 
of pellagra, and thus the incidence of the disease rises or falls in 
inverse association with them. 

Suppleraeutaiy to this staple or basic diet, a rather limited variety 
of foodstuffs is ordinarily available. These may be classified, for 
convenience of discussion, as home-produced, purchased, and wild. 

The home-produced supplementary foods are milk (used almost 
altogether in the fonn of buttermilk), butter, poultry, and eggs, and 
a limited variety of vegetables, chiefly cabbage, collards, beans, 
peas, corn, okra, and tomatoes. To these may be added fresh pork. 
At first glance these constitute a rather impressive supply and diver¬ 
sity of foods, but as a matter of fact the diversity and quantity are 
not large. As to milk and butter supplies, our observation and the 
information obtained from farm demonstration agents and others 
lead us to estimate that, in ordinary times, only 30 to 40 per cent of 
the tenants own cows. The reasons for this lie partly in the fact 
that the tenants are too poor to purchase cows, partly in the fact 
that facilities for pasturage and feed are frequently not afforded by 
the plantation owners, and partly by the improvidence of the tenants 
themselves. The policy of some of the planters is responsible in 
some measure for the absence of cows for two reasons: (1) Because 
of the desire to use all the land for cotton, pasturage is not furnished 
and cows are then usually staked along the roadside during the cotton¬ 
growing season; and (2) because, as it is claimed by some planters, the 
tenants are prone to divert feed destined for mules and horses to feed¬ 
ing their cows. It may be observed also that seasonal variation in the 
ownership of cows as well as in milk production apparently takes 
place. Since the tenant farmer is usually at his lowest economic ebb 
diuring the late winter and early spring, he is sometimes forced to sell his 
cow for cash, especially when the purchase of feed becomes necessary. 
This tends to lessen somewhat the number of families owning cows 
at this season of the year. The supply of milk from the cows which 
are retained varies somewhat according to season, the supply being 
lowest in the winter and early spring, because of the scantiness of 
forage and feed. 

While poultry is owned by 60 to 70 per cent of the tra^ants, the 
number of wich poultry owned by a tenant is usually very small; 
the egg production is almost negligible and at' best will n6t fumisli 
more than a very occasional meal. Vegetable (garden) produce 
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ordinslily is extrei^e^ limited in quantity. A well-infonned farm 
demonstaration agent in one of the counties gave us his observation 
that less than 2 per cent of the tenant population have gardens in 
the ordinary sense of the word and our own observation confirms the 
statement. Probably about 25 per cent have some form of garden, 
but most of these gardens contain usually only a few cabbages or 
coUards, occasionally a few peas and beans, and still more rarely 
some tomatoes. The planting of gardens is not generally encouraged 
by the plantation owners for two reasons: (1) The fact that the 
gardens use space which otherwise might be planted in cotton; and 
(2) the making and maintenance of gardens entail labor on the part 
of the tenant and his family during the season when all the labor 
possible is required in the cotton fields. The result is that, although 
in the late winter or early spring, gardens may be planted, the oppor¬ 
tunity for working them is lost later on at the time when cultivation 
is most necessary, so that the garden rarely contributes anything of 
importance to the food supply of the family. There seems to be a 
more or less general feeling among local observers that the scarcity 
of gardens is also duo partly to the lack of eueigy and thrift on the 
part of tenants, partly to the fact that they are not in the habit of 
raising gardens, and partly to their ignorance of how to cultivate 
them. Probably other reasons may be suggested in the facts that 
the soil is not always well adapted for small garden cultivation and 
that the tenant farmer after he has finished his day’s work in the field 
is without the needed energy to attempt to cultivate a garden entirely 
by hand. The ownership of swine is even more restricted than that 
of cows, and the fresh-meat supply from this source in the autumn 
and winter lasts but a comparatively short time. 

A second source of supplementary food supply is wild vegetation 
and game. In the early spring a certain amount of greens of different 
varieties is to be had for the picking, and it is our information that 
they are used to a considerable extent at that season of the year. 
Fish are available at all seasons of the year to those who live near the 
streams or lakes, but here again it should be home in mind that 
fishing is done only in those seasons and at times when work is not 
required in the fields. To a very limited extent wild game is avail¬ 
able, especially during the autumn and winter. 

A third source of supplementary foods, such as canned meats and, 
to a very limited extent, vegetables, such as potatoes, cabbage, and 
tomatoes, is available in the commissaries and stores. The favorite 
cimned goods are salmon, com, and tomatoes. Obviously, the availa¬ 
bility of these foods to the tenant depends upon his ability to buy. 
Inyearsnd^enhis mcome or credit from his crop is ''good,” he does-hot 
hesitate 4e piH'dhaae considerable quantities and a fair varied df ntt 
the articles of diet thnt the store supplies. In fact, he may be ttaddud- 
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aged to do so by the plantation commissaries and other stores. In 
times of economic depression he is not only forced on his own account 
to limit his purchases of these kinds of food, but ho is discouraged 
from purchasing by the merchant or storekeeper in order to keep him 
from getting too deeply into debt. 

The method of financing cotton production bears an indirect but a 
definite and important relation to the economic status of the tenant 
Class. In the first place, it must be kept in mind that while all 
agricultural production is more or less speculative, the speculative 
character of cotton production is even more pronounced than that of 
most other forms of agriculture, for three reasons: (1) Cotton in the 
section under consideration is almost the sole crop, and the chances of 
severe loss or considerable success to the entrepreneur fluctuates to a 
greater extent than in a section where the crops are diversified; (2) 
the product is a highly speculative one in that it is sold in a market 
which is very sensitive to many factors; (3) a considerable proportion 
of cotton planters apparently regard cotton production as a specu¬ 
lative activity rather than a regular or settled business. 

From the point of view of the economic status of the tenant popu¬ 
lation, cotton plantations may be roughly divided into at least three 
types: 

(1) There is the small, or relatively small, farm or plantation, 
chiefly in the uplands,^’ on which cotton is only one of the crops. 
This farm is usually owned by the resident planter or farmer. He 
may have a few acres in cotton, the other acreage being in hay, corn, 
possibly other grains, truck, and fruits. This type is not charac¬ 
teristic of the ‘‘delta’' section, and it may be remarked that our infor¬ 
mation is to the effect that relatively little pellagra is incident in the 
section characterized by this diversification of crops. This is borne 
out by the peculiar distribution of the disease in Mississippi. The 
average yearly number of deaths for the tlirco-year period 1924-1926 
in that State was 513. Of this number, 280 deaths (a death rate of 
38 per 100,000) occurred in the 17 counties ^ ordinarily considered as 
constituting the delta section, and 233 (or a death rato of 18 per 
100,000) in the remainder of the State. In other words, the pellagra 
incidence (as indicated by the death rate) in Mississippi outside of 
the Delta section was only about one-half that in the delta. 

(2) The large plantation, owned either by an individual or by a 
corporation, ranging from two or three thousand acres to 30,000 
acres or more. These plantations may be again classified into two 
subgroups: (a) Those owned and operated by resident planters, and 
(b) those operated by nonresident planters or corporations. Our 

> TbMe aie as foUowB: Bolivar, Coahoma, Do Soto, Holmes, Humphreys, Issaquena, Leflore, Panola, 
OttHoafi, Sharkey, Sunflower, TaDahatehle, Tate, Timloa, Warren, Washington, and Yazoo. 
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mfoimation is to the effect that the tenants, on the whole, are usually 
better off economically hero than on the small plantations of a type 
to be referred to later. The management of a plantation owned by 
a large corporation is usually more efficient. The resident owner is 
likely to devote his time and personal attention to the welfare of his 
plantation, and our information is that his tenants are likely to be 
composed of tire more, stable and efficient class. It is on these planta¬ 
tions, for example, that apparently the tenants are better equipped 
as to houses, gardens, and livestock, including cows. 

(3) The plantations or tracts of land which are bought as a specu¬ 
lation by persons engaged in other business. A plantation is usually 
bought upon the payment of only a portion of the purchase price, a 
mortgage being carried for the remaining amount by a local bank, 
insurance company, or credit orgairization. The owner then obtains 
a supply of tenants and their families on the best terms possible and 
often secures a mortgage on his crop, although this is not in all cases 
necessaiy if he has sufficient working capital. If one or two xmfavor- 
able years are experienced, a speculative venture of this sort not 
infrequently comes to grief. For example, in 1926, when the enst of 
cotton production was some cents a pound higher than the aver¬ 
age market price of cotton, the credit of such operators was severely 
strained, especially in view of the fact that they had not had a very 
successful year in 1925. The groat deflation in land vtUues is a far¬ 
ther complicating factor in the present situation, bearing especially 
upon speculative ventures of this kind. Many of those individuals 
and companies that embarked upon cotton produc.don in a specula¬ 
tive way without sufficient capital to weather unfavorable conditions 
were caught, and in a number of instances have been unable to meet 
the interest on their mortgages. In 1926 and 1927 the mortgage 
holders, in some instances, have attempted to operate those planta¬ 
tions themselves; in other instances Uie land has lain idle; in still 
others the mortgages have been reduced and the owner has been 
allowed to continue. 

Now, the precise effects of these conditions upon tenant farmers are 
difficult to set forth in detail because of so many complicating factors 
that render the situation an extremely intricate one. But the major 
effect seems to be fairly clear, namely, that all planters, but partictilarly 
those who did not have and who do not now have adequate financial 
resources in the face of two or three years of unfavOTable conditions, 
and in the face of such a catastrophe as the flood, are compelled 
to operate at the very least possible cost. This may be translated, 
according to our information, into a limitation of cash and < 9 redit 
advances to the tenant to the very least possible amount that can be 
arranged for. We have learned of some instances in which the 
amount of credit was cut from, the usual II and $1.26 per acre per 
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month to $0*75 and even $0.50. This condition bears most heavily 
upon the least fortunate class of tenants, for various reasons. In the 
firet place, the tenants who contract with planters of this Icind tend to 
be of the less eflicient and more shiftless type; they are largely the 
“moving” population of the cotton-growing area who have very few 
possessions, tend to be improvident, and perhaps invite less considera¬ 
tion from the planters themselves. Moreover, this type of planta¬ 
tion is not always operated by the most efficient managers, and these, 
in their turn, are likely to be rated more according to the cotton 
production per acre in the present rather than upon their ability to 
develop the future productivity of the land and the labor supply. 
It is perhaps not going too far to say that in so far as any lack of 
personal attention to the welfare of the tenants exists on the part of 
the manager or the planter, it is to be found on these plantations where 
the owner is nonresident. 

This does not mean, however, that the pressure of unfavorable 
conditions in “poor” years is felt by plantations of this type only. 
We were informed of a number of instances of failures, in 1926 and 
1927, of plantations owned and operated by large companies, and 
many of the smaller resident-owner plantations were severely hit by 
the succession of unprofitable years and the flood. The effect upon 
the tenant in all cases is much the same, except for the fact that the 
planter without considerable financial resources is obviously less able 
to “carry ” his tenants without passing on to them some of the pressure 
to which he himself is subjected. 

The economic status of the tenant may be understood more clearly 
if the system of share farming prevalent in the cotton-growing area 
of the Mississippi Valley be described briefly. Generally speaking, 
the system is similar throughout this area. The plantation owner 
enters into a contract about tho first of the year with the tenant to 
plant, cultivate, and harvest cotton on a certain number of acres of 
land, varying from 15 to 40, the number of acres depending upon the 
richness and condition of the soil, its freedom from stumps, etc., and 
the number of individuals in the tenant’s family who are capable of 
furnishing labor. Perhaps a fair average would be between 25 and 
35 acres. The size of the tenant’s share of the crop depends largely 
on whether or not mules or horses, implements, and seed are 
furnished by the plantation owner. The value of his crop obviously 
depends upon the production of the particular acreage and upon the 
price of cotton and cottonseed at the end of the season. The method 
by which the tenant is financed, since he is almost always without 
any ready funds and frequently already in debt, may be illustrated by 
the method obtaining in the Delta section of the State of Mississippi, 
outlined below. 
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At Christmas the tesant receives what is generally known as 

Christmas money,” the amount ranging from 125 to IjiOO, depend¬ 
ing in large measure upon his efficiency, his indebtedness at the time, 
the prospects for a cotton crop, etc. This is paid to him in cash, and 
our information is that it is usually largely spent during the Christmas 
season. From about the first of the year until March 1 the only 
cash income which the tenant has is from odd jobs which he may be 
able to seciue in lumbering, mending houses and bams, work (m the 
roads and levees, etc. On the money thus earned, together with what 
he may have saved from the previous year’s crop and the “Christmas 
money,” the family must subsist until the crop season begins. 

Cki March 1 the usual arrangement entered into is for the planter 
to make monthly advances in cash to the tenant of SI to $1.25 per 
acre farmed. This ranges from $15 to $40 per month, averaging 
$25 or $30. During the "«riod from March 1 to August 1 his family 
prepare the grojind and plant and cultivate the cotton. The only 
other source of cash income during tins period is from hoeing cotton 
for wages on other tracts of land, this being done chiefly by the women 
and the older children. The cash advances by the planter are made 
over a five-month period, beginning March 1, the last pa3rment being 
made on July 1. After July 1 no further cash income is available until 
the crop is picked and ginned, except from very occasional odd jobs 
and from picking cotton on other tracts of land by members of the 
family capable of work. When the cotton is ginned in the fall, the 
tenant receives income from two sources: One is from the sale of 
cotton lint after the deduction of the cash advances made by the 
planter; the other is from the sale of the seed, all the money from the 
letter going to the tenant. 

The money from the crop is the chief income of the family. Ob¬ 
viously, if the crop is of fair quantity and quality, the amount of 
income will depend upon the price of cotton at the time the cotton 
is sold. If conditions are unfavorable, as, for example, in a year 
when cotton prices are low (as in 1926), or when unfavorable growing 
conditions exist, as they did in certain areas in 1925 when heavy 
rains iuterfered with the quality and quantity of cotton, the tenant 
does not realize any great advantage from his crop. For the lint 
he may be, and in many instance actually is, in debt to the planter; 
the price of cottonseed, of course, varies closely with the price of 
cotton. In a “good” year the tenant tends to extravagance, to 
purchase beyond the limits of absolute need such things as clothing 
and cheap automobiles, and it is a very general observation that the 
negroes and most of the white tenants in this section are rarely in 
possession of any surplus by the end of the year. 

The method of cash advances to the tenant on his entp prevaib 
generally throughout the Delta section of Mississippi. It may be 
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noted that this system marks a quite distinct change from that 
prevailing 10 years ago, when, instead of advances on the crop being 
made in cash, the advances were in the form of credit on the planter's 
commissary or store, or other stores when the planter himself did 
not operate one. The reason for this change, as stated by various 
planters and others, was that the scarcity of labor resulting from an 
exodus of negroes since 1920 forced this change to conciliate and con¬ 
serve the labor supply, the system of credit advances being objected 
to by the tenant and the cash advances preferred. The effect of this 
change has been a greater freedom on the part of the tenant to buy 
where and what he pleases, and a greater consumption of supplemen¬ 
tary foods, automobiles, clothing, etc., in ^‘good^' years. Another 
possible effect is a tendency toward a restriction in the variety of 
diet on the part of some (improvident) tenants for the reason that 
too large a portion of the available money was spent for other (luxury) 
purposes than food. 

While the system outlined above prevails generally throughout the 
Mississippi lowlands, certain variations are to be found. Thus, in 
Tennessee the older form of store credits instead of cash advances is 
prevalent. In Arkansas it was found that both of these systems 
existed, the tendency being toward a greater following of the practice 
of cash advances. Among the white tenants in Tennessee and Ar¬ 
kansas still another variation in method of financing the crop is to be 
found, whereby the tenant receives no cash advance or credit from 
the planter but mortgages his own crop to the commissary or store 
for supplies during the crop season. 

Whatever particular fonn of this system prevails, the effect upon 
the economic status of the tenant farmer is practically the same. 
For the most part, except in unusually favorable years, the tenant is 
constantly in debt, or on the verge of debt, to the planter or the store. 
If he^hooses to move, to change the plantation owner with whom he 
has a contract, care is taken by the next owner to ascertain how much 
the tenant is in debt to his former planter so that the new planter 
may take up this indebtedness for his new tenant. 

The average tenant may thus be said to be chronically on the verge 
of deprivation, it being understood, of course, that some tenants 
never reach that border line, and that others are almost continuously 
under it. Even within the relatively narrow range of income in 
which all of these tenants must be classified by any ordinary standard, 
there are quite distinct gradations. The less energetic, less capable, 
and less efficient, ‘‘shiftless^' class find themselves on or below the 
border line. Obviously, only a relatively small decrease in income is 
sufficient to force a considerable number of tenants who are on the 
border line into the class which actually suffers deprivation. This 
was true in 1015, again in 1921, and again in 1924 and 1926. 
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Now, the precise mumer in whiqh an unfaTorable oondiUon (q>er* 
ates upon Uie tenant differs to some extent according to the indiyi- 
duals concerned, but in general it is somewhat as follows: If for any 
reason the tenant clears little, if anything, from his crop, tlra amount 
of his “seed money” is also limited, and he is thus at a distinct dis¬ 
advantage during the winter and the following spring imtil, at least, 
a new crop is financed. If he is unable, for various reasons, to secure 
or to do other work, as has been described, he has no additional 
source of income. It may, therefore, happen that the tenant is so 
pressed during this period that if he owns a cow he is compelled to 
dispose of it, and to the extent that he thus deprives his family of 
milk he impoverishes the household diet. Furthermore, it is during 
this period that the annual movement of tenants occurs. Some, 
hoping to be more fortunate the following year, seek other planta¬ 
tions; some, disheartened by a bad year, may leave the section cmd 
either go to other cotton-growing areas in the lowlands or go to the 
uplands and the “hill country,” leaving their debts behind them. 
On the other hand, after a favorable crop the proportion of such 
unfortunate tenants is reduced, although from every indication there 
is always a considerable proportion of tenants in this class. i, 

In the present instance three unfavorable years have occurred, 
during the last of which (1926) the price of cotton fell on the average 
below the cost of production. The 1927 flood, obviously, has tended 
to intensify the severity of the resulting conditions, and it is reasonable 
to conclude that a larger proportion of tenants are this summer in a 
definitely unfavorable situation than has been the case for a number 
of years. This conclusion logically follows from the factual pre¬ 
mises, but it may be remarked that throughout the flood area the 
information obtained was without exception corroborative of the 
accuracy of this inference. 

The evidence of an unusually high incidence of pellagra thls«um- 
mer in the area under consideration is thus associated with factors 
of an economic character, the gravity of which has been accentuated 
by the overflow. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

We may now turn to a consideration of practicable measmes that 
may be applied in order (1) to mitigate or relieve the existing acute 
health situation, and (2) to influence the fundamental conditions 
responmble for that situation, with a view of minimizing their prob¬ 
able future effects. 

In order to make clear the scientific basis for the recommendations 
which we shall presently outline for assisting those attacked with 
pellagra to regain their health, it seems desirable first of all to outline 
briefly the essentials of our knowledge of the cause and trmtaient of 
pellagra. . ^ . 
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Broadly speaking, pellagra results from a deficiency in the diet of 
a specific pellagra-preventive dietary essential or vitamin which has 
been designated as factor, or vitamin, In other words, it may 

be said that pellagra develops in those whose diet does not include 
enough of the foods which carry the vitamin '*P-P^^ to supply the 
body^s needs for this factor. This does not mean that the diet'that 
leads to pellagra is entirely devoid of this essential factor; on the 
contrary, it is probable that a pellagra-producing diet practically 
always contains some of this vitamin, but the quantity is not enough 
for the nutritional needs of some or all of those subsisting on it. 

The diet made up of the ingredients specified below in conventional 
quantities has been found associated with pellagra and, it is believed, 
will lead to the development of the disease in fully 40 or 50 per cent 
of those partaking of it within some three to six or eight months, 
depending on the nntritioiml status of the individual when starting such 
diet. 

The components of a typical pellagra-producing diet may be the 
following: Com meal (corn bread, boiled hominy, or mush), white 
wheat flour (biscuit), white rice, dried beans, ‘Vhite meat'' (salt 
pork), sorghum, or cane molasses, collards, or '^greens." Such diet 
contains some vitamin ‘^P-P" derived from the beans, collards, and 
com meal, but too little to prevent pellagra. An increase in the 
ration of beans and collards or, better, the addition of some food or 
foods rich in this factor, would tend to diminish the incidence or 
altogether prevent the occurrence of the disease in those subsisting 
on this diet. In this connection it may be remarked that the diet 
made up as above specified is accurately representative of the main 
or basic portion (calorifically) of the diet of the rural population of 
the South, and, because of the three principal components, meal, 
meat, and molasses, to which in hard times it tends to bo reduced, is 
designated in the vernacular as the three m's" ration. 

As has been remarked, when this diet is adequately supplemented 
with ‘^P-P "-containing foods (simh as milk, lean meat, and vege¬ 
tables) pellagra does not occur. When the disease does appear, it is 
certain that, for some reason, the diet has not been adequately 
supplemented. This reason may be any one or some combination of 
the following: (1) Individual eccentricity of taste, especially where 
the variety of supplemental foods, and thus of choice, is restricted 
(exemplified by those who have a dislike for milk, for eggs, for fresh 
beef, etc.). (2) A shortage in supply of the supplemental '‘P~P"- 
containing foods, resulting, perhaps, from inaccessibility to markets, 
difficulties of transportation, particularly of the perishable foods, 
epizootic among the domestic animals (milch cows, poultry, swine); 
from fencing laws, which make it impracticable for many to keep 
milch cows or swine; from overflows, which may cause the drowning 
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of milch cow% goats, poultry, or swine, or fonse the sale of such animals 
or, by leading to a idiortage of stock feed, cause a reduced milk supply. 
(3) Insufficient ca^ or credit available for the purchase of an 
adequate diet. 

Recent investigations having shown that the so-called vitamin B 
actually includes at least two distinct dietary essentials, namely, the 
antineuritic vitamin and the “P-P” factor, it has been inferred that 
all foods that are known to contain this so-called vitamin B contain 
the “P-P” factor. This inference has been borne out by the results 
of such tests of individual foods as have so far been made. It appears, 
however, that the different classes of foods, and, probably also, the 
foods of the different classes, vary considerably with respect to 
their richness in this “ P-P ” factor. This is of great practical impor¬ 
tance, since it emphasizes the importance of quantity. Unfortu¬ 
nately, our knowledge of the quantity of factor “P-P” contained in 
the individual foods is extremely limited and, at best, of a veiy crude 
relative character, so that only a few very general statements can at 
present be made. Thus, when forming the principal supplemental 
spurce of factor “P-P” in connection with such basic diet as has been 
considered in the foregoing, there would be needed daily for fully 
preventive purposes in the adult, of lean beef (Hamburg steak) about 
(not over) one-half pound, of dried cowpeas fully one-htilf pound, of 
buttermilk about 1 quart, of canned tomatoes about 1 quart, of dried 
pure yeast about 1 ounce. If a combination of those or related foods 
is used, the quantities of each may or should, of course, be correspond¬ 
ingly reduced. 

The foods that have preventive action have, of course, also cura¬ 
tive value. In selecting the food or foods to be used in treating the 
sick, the physician must of necessity choose such as will most satis¬ 
factorily fit the tastes and digestive capacity of the patient. Such 
considerations and actual experience indicate that milk, fresh meat, 
eggs, and dried yeast are the foods of first choice. Uufortunately, it 
is frequently very difficult for the pellagrin to seciu« these foods, by 
reason of lack of means with which to purchase or because of a scant 
available local supply. As a consequence the patient all too frequently 
receives too little of the foods of which ho is in greatest need, so that 
the course and progress of the attack are either altogether unfavor¬ 
able, especially in the severe cases, or disappointingly tedious. This 
and other considerations which can not here be discussed quite com¬ 
monly tend to make the physician cling to the older ideas of drug 
treatment. There is no drug known that actually serves any use¬ 
ful purpose, unless it be to mitigate or relieve painful or disturbing 
symptoms or as a placebo. Almost always the money expended 
cm dnigs would be much more advantageous expended en the essen¬ 
tial foods and the proper feeding of the patient. 
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With the foregoing elementary considerations relative to the cause 
and treatment of pellagra in mind, and in view of the difficult eco¬ 
nomic situation of nearly all pellfi^ins, we would recommend that the 
appropriate local relief agency or agencies furnish the local health 
officer with a supply of such nonperishable supplemental rich 

foods, as dried pure yeast (preferably the killed culture), canned 
(chum) salmon, canned beef, and canned tomatoes, or adequate 
funds or credit with which to purchase such a supply, which ho may 
then distribute on physicians' requisition or otherwise to those in 
need who are actually sick or present evidence of an impending attack 
of the disease. Since the vast majority of patients are able to be up, 
the question of hospitalization will arise only in a relatively small 
minority. In general, patients properly fed will regain their health 
and normal vigor in from 6 to 12 weeks. In the foregoing it is 
assumed that the patient has a sufficient supply of the basic staple 
foods. 

It is believed that if the foregoing recommendation is promptly 
inaugurated and efficiently carried out, the acute pellagra situation 
will be mitigated if not altogether relieved. It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that this is not to be understood as solving the fundamental 
problem of pellagra. The solution of this, and thus the prevention 
of a recurrence of the disease next year and in the future, involves 
economic questions—income and food supply—the nature and com¬ 
plexity of which have already been outlined and which must be dealt 
with in other ways. 

In any project or effort for the amelioration of conditions that are 
directly or indirectly responsible for the prevalence of pellagra among 
the agricultural tenant population of the cotton-growing area along 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, it is necessary to keep in mind 
two considerations of essential importance. The first is that the 
economic status of this population is bound up in the tenant system, 
which, in turn, is involved in single-crop agricultural production and 
the speculative character of agricultural finance as it is practiced in 
this area, the seasonal fluctuation in income of the tenant, the periodic 
or cyclical variation in profits, and other factors of an economic 
nature. The second consideration is that the dietary habits of the 
population in this section of the coimtry are aggravated, if the term 
may be so used, by the peculiar limitations upon the supplies of foods, 
particularly foods of certain kinds, to which reference already has 
been made. 

Thus it may appear at first glance that any attempt to remove the 
conditions which are fundamentally responsible for the prevalence of 
pellagra would involve a revolution of dietary habits and of the 
entire economic and financial system as it now exists. We are led, 
however, by qur observations to believe that, regardless of changee 
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that may be brought about or that may take place in these conditions, 
there seem to us to bo some more direct and more immediately prac¬ 
ticable approaches to the fundamental problem of pellagra which 
would be more specific in their effects. 

We are fuUy aware that the extensive and valuable activities of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture and of the State agricultural 
colleges and other agencies have been directed along at least some of 
the general lines which are suggested below; and our suggestions should 
not be taken as in any way implying that these activities are not 
fully commensurate with the demands of the situation. Since the 
aspect of the situation which consems us here is primarily the public- 
health aspect, of which pellagra is only one index, we wish to invite 
consideration in a general way of certain measures which are either 
already under way or may, it seems to us, be undertaken for the im¬ 
provement of specific conditions which are concerned more directly 
with the situation as a public-health problem. 

In the first place, obviously any measure which will improve the 
economic condition of the tenant farm population, particularly of 
that portion of it which is liable to deprivation, will tend to lessen 
the prevalence of pellagra as well as of ill-health from most other 
causes. The stabilization of income of the tenant in such a way as 
to lessen the effect of seasonal and periodic limitations arising in 
part from the inability of the tenant at eertain times to purchase 
such of those foods which are available would probably tend to operate 
in that way. It is generally recognized, we believe, that the diversi¬ 
fication of agriculture in this ares would be a measure for the stabili¬ 
zation of income, since the tenant’s income would not then be so 
greatly subject to fluctuations as it is in the production and value 
of a single crop. 

In the second place, there may be mentioned more specifically 
those efforts which do or may make food supplies available generally 
throughout the tenant population area and with less seasonal varia¬ 
tion. Obviously, efforts looking toward crop diversification will have 
a direct bearing upon this objective, especially if the diversification 
includes truck, dairy, and cattle production. All efforts that will 
result in a greater increase in the milk supply may be regarded as 
definitely pellagra-preventive measures as well as measures for the 
improvement of health in general. From such information as has 
been furnished us in the areas concerned it is believed that a more 
general ownership of cows by the tenants themsleves can be effected. 
Another suggestion which may be and has been made is for the establish¬ 
ment of plantation dairies operated by plantation owners or managers, 
the milk to be sold at a minimum price and to be included in the ordi¬ 
nary rations bought from the store or commissary. Another sugges¬ 
tion abng this line k that of community daines. In a similar way the 
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efforts being made^ by the Department of Agriculture and persons 
interestedi toward more and better gardens among the tenants ® a 
measure of great importance. It is believed that some practicable 
way can be found of providing for more convenient methods of the 
cultivation of gardens, such as the planting of garden produce in 
rows in the cotton fields themselves or the inauguration of plantation 
truck patches. In the latter case the produce may be sold, as in the 
case of the suggestion relating to milk, as are other goods in the plan¬ 
tation store or commissary. Again, an increase in cattle, swine, and 
poultry production, at least to the extent that will meet the local 
demand for fresh meat and eggs, is a matter which would have to 
be worked out in various ways to conform to local conditions. In 
short, the practicability and the economic and health advantage of 
promoting an increase in the production of food on the farm or planta¬ 
tion should be given the most earnest consideration. 

The situation is manifestly one which calls for study with a view 
to working out practicable solutions of the economic and agricultural 
problems involved. In such study, however, the needs of health 
must be h^d in mind as of controlling importance. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Recovery for damaye to residence property caused by sewage-dispoml 
pdant ,—(Washington vSupreme Court; Southworth et ux. v. City of 
Seattle, 259 P. 26; decided September 1, 1927.) An action was 
brought, under section 16 of article 1 of the State constitution, 
against the city of Seattle to recover for damages to plaintiffs^ 
residence property by reason of the construction and operation 
immediately near their property of a sewage-disposal plant. Sec¬ 
tion 16 of article 1 of the State constitution provided in part: 

♦ ♦ ♦ No private property shall be taken or damaged for public or private 
use without just compensation having been first made, or paid into court for 
the owner, ^ 

A jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs for more than one-third 
of the value of the property without the nuisance, and the judgment 
on the verdict was affinned by the supreme court. 

One contention on behalf of the city was that there was no allegation 
or proof of filing a claim for damages with the city as a prerequisite 
to maintainiug the action, but the court held that, the action being 
brought under the section of the constitution above mentioned, the 
filing of a claim before suit or at all was not necessary. 

Another contention on the part of the city was that, as the city was 
©hgaged in a lawful and necessary governmental work on its own 
pf^ises, the claim of the plaintiffs was damnum absque injuria, 
but the court stated that its decisions and others were to the contrary. 
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The court also tipheld ah ihstruction to the jury that ''in determin¬ 
ing the question of whether or not respondents' property had been 
damaged within the purview of the constitutional provision they could 
take into consideration those things clearly defeed by the statute 
[relating to nuisances] which under ^1 authorities constitute damage," 


CASES OF POLIOMYELITIS REPORTED BY STATES FOR 
FIRST THREE WEEKS OF OCTOBER, 1925, 1926, AND 1927 

The following table is a continuation of the table appearing in the 
Public Health Reports, October 7, 1927, page 2452, and also gives a 
comparison of the telegraphic reports for the first three weeks of 
October of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 

Cases of poliomyelitia reported by State health officers October 19167, compared 
with reports for the corresponding weeks of 19165 and 19166 


Week ended— 


State 


Alabama. 

AiiEona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Oal<Hrado.. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

minois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas,............. 


Ixmisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 


New Jersey. 

New Mexico,.- 

New York. 

North Carolina 
North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island,. 


Sooth Carolina 
S<mth Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 


Vermont 
Vhvlnia. 
Washio 
West VI _ 
Wisoonsin 

Wpsotiiig. 


Oct. 8, 
1927 

Oct. 9. 
1926 

Oct. 10, 
1025 

Oct. 16, 
1927 

Oct. 16, 
1926 

M 

Oct. 22, 
1927 

Oct. 33, 

1926 

Oct. SI, 
1925 

0 

0 

S 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 



6 

0 

1 

4 

0 


1 



13 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

36 



MJ 

3 

10 

32 

6 

9 

4 

Bi 

HI 

11 

1 

2 

7 

0 


13 

■1 

HI 

8 

2 

0 

9 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 


0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

4 



3 

10 


0 

0 

0 

1 

> 


3 

1 

0 


0 

0 


j 0 

0 

0 

40 

7 

12 

26 

6 

16 

87 

5 

16 

9 

3 

1 

18 



n 

2 

2 

12 

0 

19 

6 





9 

16 

< 

6 

26 

HI 

HI 

8 


5 

0 

■fl 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 


Q 

13 


1 

12 

0 

0 

13 


6 

1 

mma 

4 

2 

1 

2 

•> 



116 


12 

78 


6 

99 


10 

30 



21 

0 

0 

18 


0 

12 

3 

48 

6 


23 

8 

0 

17 

2 



0 


0 

2 


0 

18 


6 

20 


5 

9 


2 

2 


0 



2 

2 


3 

10 

0 

6 



11 

6 

HI 

16 

14 

1 

3 



3 

11 

a 

8 

. 13 

0 




0 

7 

0 

0 

69 

37 




33 

82 

83 

28 

1 

6 

Ha 



1 

1 

3 

1 



12 

1 


3 


0 

a 

76 

■H 


77 



46 



10 


4 

18 


i 


.r 

1 

18 

a 

1 

19 

1 

0 

81 

1 

0 

29 

3 


33 

12 


46 

0 


8 


■lllllllti 

2 



3 

s 


2 

HI 


8 

7 


3 

8 

a 

8 

Hi 

HHHW 

2 

0 

7 


0 

2 

i 



a 

0 



0 

, 

16 

0 



0 

0 


S 

i 

4 

i 

HHIgi 


0 



0 

1 

4 

1 

3 


0 

a 


0 


1 

1 

0 


Q 

1 


0 

i 

16 

0 

8 


I 

a 


0 

7 

17 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 


0 

0 

IS 

HI 

23 

IS 

a 

14 

Hi 

a 

7 

1 

■ 

0 

8 

1 

1 

■ 

0 

0 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Beport on the aciiyities of the Central Committee on Water Supply of Holland 
for 1926. Anon. Verslagen En Medededingen Betreffende De Volksgezondheid, No. 
7, July, 1926, pp. 643-648. (Abstract by Frank Hannan.) 

The principal activities were: (a) To report upon a proposal of the director of 
the government water supply bureau concerning legal regulations affecting 
water supplies; (6) to report upon the draft, received from the Minister of Labor, 
Trade, and Industry, of a bill to regulate the withdrawal of ground water and 
protect sources of supplies; (c) inspection of progress on the Ijmuiden sluice 
project; consideration of the director's report on the effects of the heavy pumpage 
necessary to avoid under-water construction upon water table, vegetation, and 
equilibiium between fresh and salt water. Results proved to be in accordance 
with anticipation, and there appears to be no objection to completing the con¬ 
struction under the same conditions; (d) two subcommittees have under con¬ 
sideration the goiter-drinking-water question. 

Abbreviated Beport of the Government (Holland) Water Supply Bureau for 1925. 
Anon. Verdagen En Mededeelingen Betreffende De Volksgetondheidy No. 7, July, 
1926, pp. 649-723. (Abstract by Frank Hannan.) 

A short account of the rural supply projects inaugurated and in course of inau- 
gui^ation under the bureau^s auspices, outlining the many and various difficulties 
with which such undertakings have to contend. The manifold functions of the 
bureau include, for example, technical advice on such matters as deferrization 
and demanganisation. The Goveniment is keenly alive to the desirability of 
providing reliable water for the rural population as well as for the urban. In 
more prosperous times it even participated financially in certain approved 
projects and even now is prepared to assume in some cases a certain contingent 
liability. Upon the bureau rests the responsibility of seeing that these rural 
supply proiects are established upon the soundest possible basis, both technically 
and financially. Activities to this end are summarized under 93 headings. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty to be surmounted is that of popularizing the idea 
of paying for water among the thrifty and independent Dutch. Some of the 
propaganda work is described. In an appendix, Engineer Markus of the bureau 
lists for 94 Dutch waters the liardness as deduced by the application of certain 
formulae from the electrical conductivity and the hardness as found by analysis. 
Agreement is moderately satisfactory. 

The Water Supply of Maastricht. A. H. van de Velde. Verslagen En Mede¬ 
deelingen Betreffende De Volkegezondheid, No. 7, July, 1926, pp. 828-834. (Ab¬ 
stract by Frank Hannan.) 

The circumstances leading up to the adoption of the new supply in use since 
Novoml>er, 1926, and officially taken over in April, 1926, are reviewed. In 
February, 1923, the former supply was found to be contaminated. An investi¬ 
gation by the central laboratory confirmed the unfavorable results, water in the 
wells and also from the tap being B. coli positive in 10-c. c. samples. The wells 
were in gravel l>eds 12-14 meters deep; yet apparently subject at high water 
stages to pollution from the Maas River. Their situation, too, in a partly agri¬ 
cultural village, with the usual undrained manure heaps, etc., exposed them to 
very serious risk of surface contamination. This was actually proved by per¬ 
colation experiments with salt and with lithium compounds, as a result of which 
the supply, though ample, had to be condemned on hygienic grounds. The 
wells at Amby were then bored and tested for 2J4 months and found to give 
good water in ample supply. From August, 1923, until the new supply became 
available, the old supply was made side by chlorination. Dosage rangifig from 
0,05 to 0.1 p. p. m. wa 9 found ^octive. Although no publicity was given to the 
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chlorine installation* complaints of taste wore at first frequent* perhaps because 
of the initial higher dosage (0.2 p. p. m.), and were a factor in the readiness to 
embark on the new supply for which chlorination is unnecessary. « A source of 
supply intrinsically safe is considered to bo in many respects preferable to a 
doubtful source rendered safe by chlorination. The new supply has been shown 
to be in no danger of pollution from high water stages in the Maas. 

Inyestigatioii of the Spring Water Supply of Batavia. C. P. Mom. Mededeelifir 
gen Van Den Dienet Der Volksgezondheid in Nederlandech^Indie, vol. 4, I 9264 
pp. 309-337. (Abstract by Frank Hannan.) 

From 1843 until 1922 Batavia was supplied with artesian water; in 1922 the 
present supply from the Tjioinas springs came into use. The springs are about 
53 kilometers from Batavia in hilly country 270 meters above sea level in a barbed 
wire inclosure of about 15.000 square meters. They are quite numerous and 
have a combined flow of about 500 liters per second* of which about 350 liters per 
second are now being collected. Preliminary examination indicated a water of 
great purity and of probable deep origin. The bacteriological quality of the 
supply when taken into use fell short of expectation; hence a long and careful 
investigation which well exemplifies the inherent difficulties of collecting safely 
a spring supply, especially in tropical countries. A long and very valuable dis¬ 
cussion of the interpretation of bacteriological findings and of its limitations is 
given, with reference more especially to tropical conditions. Great weight is 
attached to the important discoveries of Stiles and Crohurst with regard to 
underground migration. It was proved that in the plan originally adopted for 
collecting the spring water the exclusion of surface drainage was not complete. 
Neither was it feasible, under the very difficult local conditions, to exclude 
absolutely the very abundant subsurface water flowing down the Tjiomas valley, 
except at prohibitive cost. Judicious alterations have, however, reduced the 
invasion of extraneous water to negligible proportions and chlorination has been 
added, the final result being an absolutely reliable and satisfactory water. 

Improvements in the Water Supply of Nyaok, B. Y. Nicholas B. Hill, jr. 
American City, vol. 36, No. 6, June, 1927, pp. 776-782. (Abstract by B. H. 
Smith.) 

Nyack, N. Y., is a village with a population of almost 4,500 according to the 
1920 census, but water is supplied to a population of 7,000. In constructing the 
water purification improvements it was found that to repair and enlarge the 
existing slow sand filtration plant would cost 44 per cent more than to construct 
a new mechanical filter plant. As this greater initial cost would not be offset by 
a saving in operation, the slow sand plant was abandoned and construction was 
initiated on a new rapid sand plant. 

The source of supply is the Hackensack River, which has a drainage area of 
30 square miles above the intake. In the old system the water flowed by gravity 
over the slow sand filters, thence to a clear well, from which, after chlorine treat¬ 
ment, it was pumped into the mains. Operation of this plant showed preliminary 
sedimentation and automatic control of the rate of flow through the filters to be 
desirable. 

The new plant makes use of the old slow sand filter bed for preliminary sedi¬ 
mentation, and of the old clear well as the source of supply for the new low lift 
pumps. New construction includes a 250,000 gallon coagulation basin giving a 
4-hour detention period, 4 mechanical filter units, 10 by 14 feet, with a combined 
capacity of 1,500,000 gallons per 24 hours, and a filtered water well of 63,000 
gidlons capacity. 

Proteolysis by Bacteria from Creamery Wastes. Max Levine and Lulu Soppe** 
land. Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arte Official PvbUeailian, 
vol. 25, No. 20, October 13, 1926, Bulletin 82. (32 pages.) 
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“This roport de^ls with observations on the effect of air supply^ initial roao-, 
tion (H ion), concentrations of milk sugar, and concentration of various salts 
(NaCl, MgCh, CaCh, FeCls) on the digestion of gelatin and milk proteins by 
bacteria isolated from creamery wastes. 

“With the organisms studied, digestion of gelatin was much more rapid in 
the presence of air. This was equally true for the cultures isolated anaerobically 
from milk wastes stored in tightly stoppered bottles and for those obtained from 
skim milk subjected to activated sludge treatment. The proteolytic bacteria 
most frequently encountered in milk wastes therefore find unfavorable condi¬ 
tions in the various anaerobic sewage treatment processes such as septic and 
Imhoff tanks. 

“There was no correlation^between change in reaction as determined by titra¬ 
tion and that observed by H ion measurements. In gelatin with an initial reaction 
of pH 5.9 all cultures studied became distinctly alkaline (pH 6.5 to pH 7.7), 
whereas on the basis of titratable acidity some showed no change and others 
marked increases in acidity (over 300 p. p. m. as CaOOi). Total acidity and 
alkfdinity as ordinarily determined in sewage analysis may therefore be mis¬ 
leading as regards the actual acidity or change in reaction of the w^aste. 

“The colon group of bacteria is extremely important in sewage purification, 
as it tends to prevent development of inhibitory acidities under aerobic condi¬ 
tions by rapid oxidation of organic acids. 

“The optimum reaction for proteolysis was neutral or slightly alkaline (pH 
7 to 7.5). Acidities up to pH 6.4 produced no appreciable inhibition under 
aerobic conditions, but it is felt that under the leas favorable anaerobic condi¬ 
tions this acidity would be detrimental. Proteolysis was retarded by higher 
acidities and frequently stopped if the reaction reached pH 5 to 5.5. 

“With pure cultures of nonlactose-fermenting, proteolytic bacteria, the pres¬ 
ence of lactose up to 1 per cent did not affect digestion of gelatin or sodium 
caseinate, and the reaction remained alkaline. In mixed cultures of the fore¬ 
going with the lactose fermenting bacteria communior^ acidity rapidly rose, and 
proteolysis was practically completely stopijed if sufficient lactose was present 
to permit development of an acidity of pll 5.5. In these experiments, under 
aerobic conditions 0.1 per cent lactose was more than sufficient to bring about 
this limiting reaction; under anaerobic conditions smaller quantities of acid- 
producing materials would seriously affect digestion of sewage solids. 

“There was a very distinct correlation between the valency of the cation and 
its inhibitory effect on digestion of gelatin and sodium caseinate. The produc¬ 
tion of amino and ammonia nitrogen from gelatin (initial reaction pH 7) by 
Flavobacterium suavcolensj which was the most proteolytic of the organisms 
studied, was markedly reduced by 153 miliinols NaCl (9,070 p. p. m.), 85 mili- 
inola MgCb (8,060 p. p. m.), 25.6 milimols CaClj (1,820 p. p. in.), and 1.64 
milimols FeCb (264 p. p. in.). Similar results were observed with respect to 
decomposition of sodium caseinate. 

“In the presence of Bad. doacae or Flavo. suaveolens and their end products 
sodium caseinate was precipitated by very much lower concentrations of NaCl 
and CaCls than was the case when these salts were present in sterile solutions. 
These precipitates could not be explained by changes in H ion concentration 
and are presumably due to other end products of bacterial metabolism. It is 
therefore felt that milk w^astes entering a very hard w^atcr sewage would prob¬ 
ably cause more voluminous precipitates than in a soft w^ater sewage.*’ 

An Otttliiia of Sewage Purification Studies at the Lawrence Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. H. W. Qaj^k. Industrial and Engineering Chemistry^ vol. 19, No. 4, 
April, 1927, pp. 448-46L (Abstract by A, S. Bedell.) 
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Since its establishment in 1886, the Lawrence Experiment Station has served, 
in addition to its other functions, as a training school for sanitary and hydraulic 
engineers. Except for the first few years, the activities have been directed by 
chemists and bacteriologists; nevertheless the work is more familiar to engineers 
than to chemists. The history of the tremendous advance in the economics of 
sewage purification from intermittent sand filtration, treating 50,000 gallons 
per acre per day, to aeration with living sludge, treating 15,000,000 gallons per 
acre per day, can be traced in the annual reports of the station. 

The work on intermittent sand filtration not only resulted In the determina¬ 
tion of fundamental biochemical laws, but also standardized methods of the 
chemical and physical analysis of sands and gravels. The development of 
gravel-stone filters enabled higher rates of operation, which were still further 
increased by forced aeration in gravel filters. Trickling filters were evolved 
from this, and certain laws were determined. Contact beds, chemical precipi¬ 
tation, septic tanks, and activated sludge process were all the subject of con¬ 
tinued study. Special studies also were made of the purification of manufac¬ 
turing wastes, the fertilizing value of sewage sludge, and the destructive distilla¬ 
tion of sludge. 

(Abstractor’s note: No abstract can do justice to this pithy outline of long 
years of experimental work.) 

Sewage Disposal Plant at St. Thomas, Ontario. Warren C. Miller. Canadian 
Engineer^ vol. 52, No. 11, March 15, 1927, pp. 345-348. (Abstract by R. E. 
Thompson.) 

The activated sludge plant at St. Thomas is described and illustrated. The 
first treatment works, consisting of three plain sedimentation tanks, were con¬ 
structed in 1908. Diminishing flow of Kettle Creek, into which the effluent is 
discharged, accentuated by the construction of a large storage reservoir upstream, 
rendered further treatment absolutely necessary, and it was decided to recon¬ 
struct the plant for treatment by the activated sludge system. The plant con¬ 
sists of detritus tanks providing detention of 1 minute at velocity of 0.75 foot 
per second, coarse screens, a disintegrating tank and fine screen, two aeration 
tanks operated in parallel, providing 4H hours’ detention, with 25 })er cent 
return of sludge and sewage flow of 2 m. (I.) g. d., sedimentation tanks equipped 
with Dorr clarifiers, providing hours’ detention of 2 m. g. d. flow, and a 
sludge digestion tank. The air compressors have capacity of 1 cubic foot of 
free air per gallon at the present rate of flow of 1,440,000 gallons i>er day. The 
sludge is returned by air lift, and the water displaced by the sludge entering 
the digestion chamber is also returned to the aeration tanks. The diffusers in 
the latter are arranged to induce a spiral circulation in the channels. At ordi¬ 
nary dry weather flows the effluent usually contains less than 50 p. p. m. of sus¬ 
pended matter, and the stability averages about 10 days. When the flow is in 
excess of 2 m. g. d., part of the storm water is by-passed after brief sedimenta¬ 
tion and coarse screening. The cost of the plant was $65,000, or $32,500 i)er 
m. g. d. capacity. 

The Public Health Service of Bulgaria. Ivan Golosmanoff. League of Nations 
Booklet, June, 1926, pp. 1-74. (Abstract by Fred Almquist.) 

Organization .—The organization of the public health service consists of a 
central administration, namely, the Directorate of Public Health, and local 
administrations. 

The directorate, which comes under the Ministry of the Interior, and has 
wide powers, is divided in five departments: (1) Public health; (2) infectious 
diseases; (8) hospitals; (4) pharmaceutics; (6) financial service. Bach d^rt- 
xnent has its own director who carries on the work pertaining to his department. 

There is an advisory organization consisting of the director cl publio health. 
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chief of the army medical service, president of the Bulgarian Medical Associa¬ 
tion, six doctors, and one judge, who examine, approve, advise, settle disputes, 
and make decisions pertaining to health. 

Tliere are also the local health officers, the country being divided into prov¬ 
inces, then medical districts, and finally medical sections. These have their 
own public health councils. The frontier health service takes care of the borders 
and is divided into quarantine sectors. They have stations at all ports and 
where the railroads enter Bulgaria. 

Aiding in general are several charitable organizations, among which are the 
Bulgarian Red Cross, the Bulgarian Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and others. 

Preventive medicine .—The resources of the country are such that rapid 
strides can not be taken in the improvement of the hygienic conditions in the 
more populous areas. The towns carry out their own water supply systems, 
sometimes receiving State grants. In 1911 there were modem supply systems 
in 7 towns and 3 villages, while in 1923 there were 13 towns and 99 villages so 
equipped. Most supplies are entirely inadequate. The sewerage systems are 
very poor, many large towns having none whatsoever. Only 5 towns have 
modern sewerage systems, 7 towns have collection of refuse, and few towns 
possess a regular street-sweeping service. 

Many other subjects are set forth and explained other than those above 
mentioned. 

Some Problems of Seaside Health Resorts. Leslie Roseveare. The Surveyor^ 
vol. 71, No. 1848, June 24, 1927, pp. 625-626. (Abstract by H. N. Old.) 

The author discusses in a somewhat pessimistic but none the less candid 
manner the numerous problems confronting the governing authorities of a sea¬ 
side resort. 

Sewage and refuse disposal, particularly, present difficulties not encountered 
at inland or all-year-round coiniuunitics. In order to be successful in so far as 
attraction and popularity are concerned, the psychological effect on the summer 
visitor must be considered. In the matter of the sewer line extension and 
outfall, and the avoidance of any hint of even storm winter desposits near the 
beaches, as well as too frequent refuse collection, in order to cater to the aesthetic 
rather than the ])ractical, considerable unnecessary expense is involved. 

The widely varying condilioiis of the summer season and the so-called off¬ 
seasoncause problems of housing and unemployment seldom encountered 
elsewhere. 

Other features discussed, but not directly concerning the public health, are 
local attractions, development of sea front, the economics of bathing pool opera¬ 
tion and bathing privileges, tennis courts and golf courses, storm shelters and 
comfort stations, and, finally, the highway and motor-car problem. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 22, 1927 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended October 22j 1927, and corresponding week of 1926. {From iha 
Weekly Health Index October 26^ 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Correspondiiig 
Oct. 22,1927 weelt 1926 


Policies in force___ 69,081,864 66,641,744 

Number of death claims_ 12, 382 11,169 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 3 8.9 


e7933*—27-3 
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DeathB from aU causes in certain large cities cf the United States during the week 
ended October $2, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926, (From the Weekly Health Jnacx, October 26, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (67 cities)-.... 

Akron.. 

Albany». 

Atlanta.. 

White.. 

ColcHred.. 

Baltimore».. 

White.. 

Colored.. 

Birmingham.. 

White.. 

Colored. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport.. 

Buftalo. 

Cambridge. 

Camden. 

Canton. 

Chicago 3. 

Cincinnati.. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Dallas. 

White. 

Colored. 

Dayton. 

Denver. 

Des Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

Kl Paso. 

Erie. 

Fall Kiver *. 

Flint. 

Fort Worth. 

White. 

Colored. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 

W'hite. 

Colored. 

Indianaf)oils. 

White. 

Colored. 

Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White. 

Colored. 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Knoxville. 

W'hite. 

Colored. 

Los Angeles. 

Iiouisville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Mentis. 

Colored. 

MRwaolree. 

Minneapolis. 

Nwhvilfc. 

White. 

Colored. 

New Bedford. 

New Haven. 


Week ended Got. 
22,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1026 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infknt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 28, 
1027* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate' 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 22, 
1027 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

6,442 

11.4 

*11.8 

723 

*754 

*59 

40 



5 

6 

54 

43 

18.7 

lio 

4 

4 

83 

64 



11 

0 


33 

1 

6 

3 


31 

(®) 


6 

3 


203 

12.9 

1^7 

35 

27 

ids 

144 


10.0 

23 

16 

go 

60 

(®) 

24.5 

12 

11 

187 

70 

18.4 

19.3 

12 

8 


43 


IS 1 

5 

4 


33 

(®) 

25.0 

7 

4 


m 

11.9 

13.6 

26 

33 

73 

24 



1 

3 

10 

123 

11 7 

13 2 

12 

IH 

50 

27 

11 4 

11.5 

3 

6 

53 

33 

12.0 

10.3 

7 

5 

120 

11 

5 1 

0 5 

4 

6 

06 

717 

12 1 

10.3 

75 

58 

65 

130 

16.5 

15.5 

12 

U 

7.1 

162 

8.6 

9.5 

15 

10 

40 

62 

11.1 

13.4 

0 

14 

84 

55 

13.7 

12 6 

H 

11 


44 


12 7 

6 

10 


11 

(®) 

11 6 

2 

1 


47 

13.6 

10.9 

9 

4 

148 

72 

12.9 

14.1 

6 

10 


34 

11.9 

11 1 

0 

2 

6 

246 

0 6 

11.0 

39 

52 

62 

25 

11.3 

13.4 

0 

2 

0 

30 

13 7 

8.6 

2 

3 


26 



2 

4 

30 

23 

9 0 

7.6 

i 7 

4 

124 

37 

13.5 

6.9 

! 10 

6 

163 

41 

13.0 

8.0 

1 11 

5 


3H 


7.8 

10 

4 


3 

(®) 

16.5 

! 1 

1 


35 

11.5 

10.7 

4 

i 2 

69 

65 



10 

' 5 


40 ' 


. 

5 

3 


25 1 

(*) 


5 

2 


100 

13.9 

12.5 

0 

8 

71 

30 ' 


12.6 

7 

7 

63 

14 1 

(•) 

11.9 

2 

1 

122 

76 i 

12.3 

0.0 

8 

5 

60 

23 

10.3 

15.0 

2 

8 

39 

1 


15.7 

0 

7 

0 

5 ' 

(’) 

15 3 

2 

1 

304 

04 j 

12.8 

0.3 

0 

3 


26 ; 

13.3 


3 



13 : 



1 


1. 

8 ) 



2 



255 1 


24 

16 

_ 

1 69 

67 1 

10.0 

16.4 

9 

8 

77 

52 


14.4 

7 

7 

1 68 

15 

(•) 

27.5 

2 

1 

140 

22 

10.4 

15.6 

3 

2 

58 

15 

7.4 

7.5 

2 

2 

53 

60 

19.2 

13.0 

8 

6 


28 


10.1 

2 

3 


38 

(«) 

18.2 

6 

8 


S7 

8.5 

8.1 

8 

14 

37 

97 

ll.*4 

9.6 

2 

3 

11 

51 

10.3 

17.1 

4 

4 


32 


11.7 

2 

2 


19 

(®) 

30,7 

2 

2 


15 

^ Vs 

13.1 

0 

6 

d 

42 

11.8 

0.5 

4 

0 

66 


(Footnotes at end of table) 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October ^2, 1^27, infant mortality^ annual death ratCj and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19S6. (From the Weekly Health Index^ October ^6, 19^7, 
issued by the Bureau of the Censusf Department of Commerce)—Continued 



Week ended Oct. 
22,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 22, 
1927» 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

1,000 

corre- 

sponiiing 

week 

1920 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 22, 
1027 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

New Orleans_ 

135 1 

16.6 

15.7 

12 

11 


" ' White.- 

73 * 

14.3 

7 

5 


Colored____ 

62 1 

(•) 

0.8 

19.6 

6 

6 


New York... 

1,127 ! 

11.0 

137 

137 

57 

Bronx Borough___ 

188 

7.8 

9.7 

9 

11 

29 

Brooklyn Borough___ 

395 

9.1 

9.1 

73 

43 

76 

Manhattan Borough.... 

447 

12.8 

15.1 

44 

67 

52 

Queens Borough... 

117 

7.5 

7.2 

8 

14 

34 

ilichmond Borough... 

30 

10.6 

16.7 

3 

2 

56 

Newark, N. J__ 

85 

9.5 

8.9 

15 

10 

74 

Oakland..-. 

48 

9.4 

11.8 

7 

6 

82 

Oklahoma C'lty... 

30 

1 

4 



51 1 

lil 

10.4 

4 

6 

il 

Paterwiii.... 

31 

11 2 

11.7 

4 

2 

71 

Philadelphia ... 

443 i 

11.3 

12.3 

53 

62 

71 

pitlsburgh.... 

178 . 

14.4 

12.0 

21 

25 

73 

Portland, Oreg...... 

61 

1 

5 

11 

Provident'C ..-. 

46 

9.1 

9.7 

5 

6 

42 

lUchmoiul.-.. 

44 

11.9 

11.9 

7 

6 

92 

\\ hite . 

25 


10 1 

5 

1 

101 

('olored .. 

19 

CO 

10 3 

16.1 

2 

5 

76 

Kochester..-. ... 

64 

7 8 

2 

6 

17 

Rt T,ntils - ___ 

208 

12 9 

12.4 

17 

19 


Bt. Paul. 

40 

8 3 

13 5 

1 

5 

9 

Salt Lake City *.- _ 

31 

11.9 

9.8 

2 

3 

30 

Ran K nt omo ___ 

60 

12 4 

10.9 

5 

G 


Pan Diego .. ___ __ 

31 

14.1 

12 3 

1 

1 

21 

Ban Vranclsco.-.- 

141 

12 8 

9.5 

4 

3 

25 

Bchoneotadv___ 

21 

11.8 

10.1 

0 

0 

0 

Beattl** _- - -- _ 

54 



2 

1 

21 

Roniervillo. ..-__ 

12 

6 1 

5 7 

1 

0 

36 

Bpokane ... 

31 

14.8 

16.7 

0 

3 

0 

Bpringfiold, Mass .. 

34 

12 1 

10 8 

4 

2 

62 

Syracuse _______ 

55 

14.6 

11. S 

7 

9 

90 

Tf’iw'onia __ 

25 

12 2 

10.3 

2 

2 

47 

Toledo _............__ 

63 

10 8 

9,6 

5 

11 

48 

Trenton . .. _-_.....__ 

32 

12 2 

10 5 

G 

2 

104 

Washington, D. C...._____ 

113 

10.9 

11,7 

7 

15 

40 

White . 

70 


10.3 

3 

12 

25 

Colored ___ 

45 

C; 

16.6 

4 

3 

73 

Watetbury -- - ___ 

21 


1 

0 

24 

Wilmington, Del_...____ 

23 

9 .5 

9,3 

4 

1 

99 

W’orcester. __—_-.. 

36 

9 0 

12 4 

3 

8 

36 

Yonkers . ___ 

21 

9.2 

6 7 

3 

0 

68 

Youngstown. 

26 

8.0 

12 5 

3 

8 

42 


Cities left blank are not In the registration area for births. 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population, 

> Deaths under l year per 1,000 births, 
a Data for fiO dties. 

* Data for 62 cities. 

* In th«“cities for which deaths s?e^showi'i by color, the ooIokkI population In 1020 ronrthuted the fol- 
lowing tiereentages of the total population* Atlant<a, 31; Baltimore, !•>, Biruiingharn, 3^, Dallas, 15, 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis. 11; Kansas Cltv, Kan.s , 11, Knoxville, 16; Louisville, L; Memphis, 
3$; Nashville, 80; New Orleans, 26; Kichmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 2 j. 































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the fl|?ures are subject to change wlien later returns are received by 

tlie State liealth offl«iirs 

Reports for Week Ended October 29. 1927 


rnpirrnKuiA. 


Alabama. 

Arizona . 

Arkansas. 

ralifornia. 

Connecticut. 

Pt»laware. 

Florida. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana... 

ICW'U 1 . 

Kansas. 

I^uisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland '.*. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New JerseS'.. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma*. -.— 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island... 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Dtah i. 

Vermont. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

* Week ewJed FrMay. 


INrr.VKBJTA 

Cases Cases 

, i:t2 Alttbfima. 35 

- I Arkansiis. 54 

- 211 California. 10 

. lO/i Connecticut. 3 

. 32 Florida. 13 

2 Illinois . 0 

- 33 Indiana .. 7 

- 2 Kauj>iis. K 

- I/ouisiaua. i 

- 01 Maryland * . 19 

- 13 Massachusetts. 0 

. 40 Michigan. 3 

- 01 Minnesota. 4 

7 Missouri . I 

. 20 New JerM'y. 5 

- 120 New York. 15 

- li 'i OklnhoiiiH *. 22 

. 01 Oregon . 25 

' Hhodi' Island. 1 

- South < 'arolina.429 

South Dakota. 2 

- Tenncasin^. 30 

- Texas . 54 

' I'* Wc«t Virginia. 9 

- 2H9 Wisconsin . 24 

- 170 

XIEASrgfl 

14 Alabama. 36 

. 200 Arkansas. 26 

. 17 C-aliloriila. 46 

, 93 Connecticut. U 

4 T>plawftn‘. 17 

. 47 f'loilda. 1 

. 05 Illinois. 27 

7 Indiana . $ 

9 Iowa ^. 6 

. 27 Kanais. 37 

. 20 Dmlsiana .. 4 

. 49 Maine. 85 

- 4 Moryland >. 22 

* KxeluEix’c of Oklaliotua City niid Tulia. 
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Reports for Week Ended October 29, 1927— Continued 


viASLSs-^ontinued 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma». 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota.. 

Tennossco. 

Texas. 

Utah>... 

Vermont. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin.-. 

Wyoming .- 

MEVINGCrt'OtTl H MENINGITIS 

California .. 

Connecticul. 

Idaho .. 

Illinois.. 

l(/wa *. 

Kansas.. 

Murjland*-- .. —... 

MassachusetLs. 

Michigan ..... 

Minnesota. 

Missouri .-. 

Now Jersey. 

New York . 

Oklahoma ■ . 

Pennsylvania. 

South Dakota. 

Wostiiugton. 

Wisconsin. 

POUOMYKUTIS 

Alabama. 

Arizona--. 

Arkansas.. 

California.. 

Connecticut. 

Florida.. 

Idaho.. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa.. 

Kansas.. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland«. 

Massachusetts... 

»Week ended Friday. 



POLiOMYEUTia—continued 

Michigan. 

Minnesota... 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma». 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

Bouth Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee... 

Texas___ 

Utah *. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

Wev(, Virginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

SCARLET FEVER 

Alabama. 

Arizona . 

Arkansas... 

California. 

Coriiicctieul. 

Dela^^ are. 

Florida. 

Idaho. 

Illinois... 

Indiana. 


2 lo\\a‘. 

2 Kansas. 

1 Louisiana_ 

1 Maine . 

4 Maryland K 

I Miissachiisetts 

1 ’Michigan. ... 

5 Minnesota.... 

Mississippi... 
Missouri. 

1 Montana. 

1 Nebraska. 

2 New Jersey... 

30 New Mevico.. 

9 New York ... 

3 North Carohn 

2 Oklahoma*... 

25 Oregon- 

19 Pennsylv-ania. 

8 lUwle Island. 

14 South Ciyolma 

2 South Dakota. 

6 Tennessee. 

3 Texas. 

66 Utah 1. 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cases 
.. 18 
.. 0 
.. 12 
.. 14 
.. 8 
- 3 

.. 31 
. 1 

- 51 

. 7 

- 20 

. 18 
. 4 

- 2 
- 6 
- 2 
. 3 

- 2 
. 6 
. 2 
. 21 
. 9 

, 9 

. 1 


35 

2 

34 

129 

38 

4 

11 

12 

194 

1U9 

30 

114 

14 

55 

34 

201 

129 

155 

33 

m 

21 

41 

90 

19 

197 

145 

51 

16 

243 

13 

30 

25 

46 

24 

8 
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Beporte for Week Eaded October g$, 1927—Omtioued 


acAKUT FEVKH—continued 

Cases 


Vermont. 11 

Washington. 36 

West Virginia. 68 

Wisconsin.102 

Wyoming. 16 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama. 2 

Arkansas. 1 

California. 2 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 4 

Indiana. 7 

lowai. 33 

Kansas. 25 

Michigan. 5 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. 14 

Missouri. 25 

Montana. 15 

Nebraska. 4 

New York. 3 

North Carolina. 12 

Oklahoma *. 1) 

Oregon. 17 

Rhode Island. 3 

South Carolina. 1 

South Dakota. 21 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas. 7 

Utahi. 42 

Washington. 11 

West Virginia. 3 

Wisconsin. 9 

Wyoming. 1 

TTPHOID FEVER 

Alabama. 27 

Arisona-. 3 


TTFHOIO FXTmi~>«oiitintted 


Cases 

Arkansas. 32 

California. 6 

Connecticut. 6 

Delaware.. 3 

Florida...—- 13 

Illinois. I . S3 

Indiana. 14 

Iowa *. 3 

Kansas. 18 

I<ouisiana. 22 

Maine. 2 

Maryland L. 22 

Massachusetts. 2 

Michigan. 13 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. 9 

Missouri. 22 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 6 

New Jersey . 13 

Now Mcxieo. 21 

New York. 64 

North Carolina. 19 

Oklahoma ^. 60 

Oregon. 20 

Penri'jylvanla. 27 

Rhode Island. I 

South (’arolina. 32 

South Dakota. 4 

Tennessee . 06 

Texas. 7 

Utah ‘ . 2 

Washington. 6 

West Virginia. 32 

W^isconsin. 7 

Wyoming. I 


Reports for Week Ended October 22, 1927 


mpHTHERIA 

District of Columbia. 

North Dakota. 


Cases 
.. 22 
.. 4 


NTARLET FEVER 

District of Columbia. 

North Dakota. 


MEASLES 

North Dakota... 


7 


SMALLPOX 


MKNINGOroa’US MENINOITIS 

North Dakota. 

POLIOMYELITIS 

District of Columbia. 

Ohio. 


1 


North Dakota 


TYPHOID FEVER 


8 

46 


District of C'olumbia. 
North Dakota. 


1 Week ended Friday. 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cases 
.. 17 
.. 31 


2 


3 

3 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

Th® tollcwrlng sumtnary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Men¬ 

ingo¬ 

coccus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Pellagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

September, I9£7 











Arkansas. 

1 

52 

104 

1,669 

33 

193 

Q 

38 

1 

230 

Illinois. 

25 

314 

30 

10 

75 

1 

168 

400 

52 

251 

Iowa. 

2 

80 



16 


28 

48 

32 

15 

Louisiana. 

2 

140 

26 

212 

33 

64 

6 

21 

16 

103 

Maine. 

0 

14 

0 


27 


36 

67 

Q 

20 

Maryland. 

2 

117 

19 

4 

35 

3 

6 

64 

0 

115 

Mississippi. 

2 

192 

1,084 

17,366 

[ 362 

1,172 

8 

98 

11 

136 

Missouri.. 

1 1 

144 

15 

29 

23 


86 

130 

29 

138 

Montana.. 

4 

11 

1 

10 


• 3 

35 

27 

21 

North Carolina. 

6 

455 



467 


5 

257 

37 

187 

Ohio. 

1 4 

420 

32 


56 


428 

437 

34 

208 

Oregon. 

t 7 

22 

36 

3 

48 


72 

39 

40 

26 

Rhode Island. 

1 

31 

2 



16 

56 

0 

11 

South Carolina. 

0 

403 

813 

3,150 

169 

288 

11 

68 

12 

356 

South Dakota. 

0 

12 


1 

5 


16 

62 

15 

18 

West Vnginia. 

1 

75 

ii 


22 


70 

167 

28 

175 

Wisconsin. 


145 

117 


1 373 


! 71 

232 

50 

54 

Wyoming. 

1 1 

1_ 

6 




. 

2 

I 19 

2 

6 


September, 19S7 


Actlnumycosis' Cases 

Montana. 1 

Chicken pox : 

Arkansas. 48 

Illinois . 2bi 

Iowa. 11 

Louisiana. 1 

Maine. 5 

Maryland. 4.') 

Mississippi. 1G7 

Missouri. 17 

Montana.— 22 

North Carolina. 28 

Ohio_. 102 

Oregon. 19 

Rhode Island. 3 

South Carolina.. 33 

South Dakota. 4 

West Virginia. 26 

Wisconsin. 140 

W^yomlng. 8 

Dengue: 

Mississippi. 18 

South Carolina. 7 

Dysentery: 

Illinois. 76 

Louisiana. 15 

Maryland. 62 

iJlisslssippi (amoebic). 44 

Mississippi (bocillary). 066 

Ohio. 2 

Oregon. 1 

German measles: 

Illinois. 8 

Maine. 4 

Maryland. 4 

North Carolina. 8 

Ohio. « 

Rhode Itiand. l 


Septrmher, ]927~Con tinned 


Ilwkviorm dij5Cfiso Cases 

Aikiinsas. 1 

lyouisiana . 17 

Mississippi..... 329 

South Carolina. 112 

Impetigo eontiigiosu 

lowu. 2 

Mai > land. 7 

Oregon . 5 

Wyoming. 2 

Load iKiiMining 

Illinois. 6 

Ohio. 20 

IvCproi.y 

Oregon.. 1 

Lethalgu encephalitis. 

Illinois. 7 

Iowa.. 1 

Ixmisiana. 3 

Maryland. 3 

Montana. 2 

Ohio . 10 

Oregon. 2 

Wiscon.sin. 4 

Malta fever: 

Iowa. 1 

Milk sickness: 

Illinois. 1 

Mumi)s* 

Arkansas. ISO 

Illinois. 154 

Iowa.- 9 

I^uisiana. 8 

Maine. 6 

Maryland. 17 

Missisdppi. 146 

Missouri. 27 

Ohio . 161 

Oregon. 22 
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September, tW-^OtmXimneA 


BepiemSber, iPIZ^Oontifiasd 


Mumps—Continued. 

Cases 

Tetanus: 

Rhode Island. 

. 8 

niinois... 

South Dakota__ 

. 7 

XiOulslana. 

Wisconsin. 


Maine.... 

Wyoming. .. 

_ fl 

Maryland 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Arkansas. 

. 1 

Missouri.. 

Montana. 


Illinois. 66 

Maryland.- 1 

Mississippi.- 15 

Missouri.- 2 

Ohio. 128 

South Carolina. 26 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Arkansas. 3 

Illinois. 2 

Louisiana... - 2 

Maine. 2 

South Carolina. 36 

Wyoming.- 1 

Pueri)pral septicemia: 

Illinois. 8 

Mississippi.- 53 

Babies in animals: 

Maryland. 6 

Mississippi. 11 

Missouri.- 6 

Oregon. 2 

South Carolina. 6 

Bocky Mountain spotted or tick fever. 

Wyoming.- 1 

Scabias: 

Maryland. - 2 

Oregon. 7 

Septic sore throat: 

Illinois. 6 

Maryland. 2 

Missouri.- 2 

North Carolina.- 51 

Ohio. 66 

Oregon.- 2 

Rhode Island. 4 


Trachoma: 

Arkansas:._ 

Illinois. 

Ijouisiana...... 

Mississippi..... 

Missouri__ 

Montana. 

Ohio-.. 

South Dakota.. 
Trichinosis: 

Illinois. 

Tularaemia: 

Wyoming. 

Vincent’s angina: 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

W'yoming. 

IVhooping (‘ough: 

Arkansas. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

North Carolina. 

Ohio... 

Oregon. 

Bhodc Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Casas 

10 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

7 

1 

12 

10 

2 

11 

4 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

34 

004 

20 

16 

68 

174 

780 

129 

17 

508 

359 

23 

14 

235 

49 

91 

510 

7 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of September, 
1927, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Beforred by— 

Menin¬ 
gococ¬ 
cus . 
menin¬ 
gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Para¬ 

typhoid 

fever 

Polio- 

mye¬ 

litis 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tra¬ 

choma 

Tuber¬ 

culo¬ 

sis 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

W’hoop- 

ing 

cough 

California. 







1 



Connecticut_ 



1 

2 



1 

1 

• 1 

Illinois - -. 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. 

New York. 

1 

2 


2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

17 

13 

11 

5 

3 


Bhode Island. 







1 

1 
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POUOMYELmS IN CHARITON COUNTY, MO. 

A report dated October 25, 1927, states that since July 11, 1927, 
65 cases of poliomyelitis with 9 deaths had occurred in Chariton 
County, Mo. During the week ended October 22 there were two cases 
reported. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reportiag cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 30,800,000. The estimated population of the 93 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,160,000. The estimated ex¬ 
pectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended October 15, 1927, and October 16, 1926 



1927 

1920 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

42 Statw .. . 

2,128 

8M 

2,279 

955 


99 cillos_ __ _ _ -. . . - . 

1,034 

Measles. 

41 States. 

1 1,183 

1,740 

251 

99 cith«. 

297 


Polioinyehtis: 

42 States. 

601 

85 


Scarlet fever 

42 States. 

1,917 

2,398 

744 


90 cities.._ _ _-_ - _ 

653 

1 652 

Smallpox 

42 State.*!.... _______ 

190 

130 

t)9 cities ........ 

30 

23 

21 

Typhoid fever. 

42 States ..... 

811 

3,335 

99 cities _...____..._ 

114 

183 

153 

Deaths reported 

laflucnza aud pneumonia: 

93 cities . 

445 

470 

Smallpox: 

93 cities __ 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended October 15, 19B7 

The ^'eetimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the diseasa 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
^he median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many yisars as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



1 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenta 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1. 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mate 

expeiS- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases I 
re¬ 
ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 




i 






Portland. 

75,333 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Hampshire: 









Concord. 

22,540 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

83, mi 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont- 








Barre. 

Ip, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington. 

24.089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston . 

779,020 

33 

40 

18 

2 

1 

43 

10 

14 

Fall Hiver. 

12H, 1193 

0 

> 4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Springfield. 

142,005 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Worce.ster. 

190, 757 

24 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

Rhode island: 









Pawtucket. 

69, im 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Providence. 

207.918 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

8 

Connecticut: 









Bridgeport. 

(') 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford. 

160,197 

4 

5 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

New Haven. 

178,927 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 










Butf.ilo_ 

538,010 
5,873,350 

0 

10 

7 1 


0 

3 

5 

8 

New York. 

42 

119 

140 

2 

8 

22 

14 

85 

Hoc hast er. 

316,780 

3 

10 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

Syracuse. 

182,003 

9 

8 

0 


0 

8 

7 

1 

Now Jersej. 







rumdeii. 

12«, 042 

13 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

Newark. 

452,513 

10 

9 

15 

2 

0 

1 

13 

5 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia.. 

1,979,304 
031,503 

24 

58 

48 


5 

0 

20 

21 

IMtlsburgh. 

12 

27 

37 


3 

73 

10 

18 

2 

Reading.-. 

112,707 

9 

3 

2 


0 

0 

0 

EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 







Ohio- 



! 


1 





riiiclmiati. 

409,333 

10 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

(’’leveland. 

930,485 

20 

47 

52 

4 

1 

2 

80 

8 

Columbus. 

279,830 

1 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Toledo. 

287,380 

1 

13 

2 

0 

0 

9 

3 

2 

Indiana* 









Fort Wayne. 

97,840 
358,819 


3 







Indianapolis. 

1 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

South Bend. 

80 , o:n 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute. 

71,071 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois 










Chicago. 

2,995,239 

23 

88 

1 07 

7 

1 

1 

13 

28 

Springfield,.. 

03, 923 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 1 

Michigan: 










Detroit. 

1,215,824 

9 

68 

38 

0 

1 

6 

10 

10 

Flint. 

130,310 

3 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

Grand Rapids. 

153,698 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 6 

1 

0 

t No estimate made. 
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reports for weOc ended Oetoter IS, i927—Continued 


0l7iilon» State, and 
city 


HAST NOETH CENTBAt— 

continued 

Wisconsin; 

Kenosh^. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Racine. 

Superior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth. 

Miiineai)olis. 

St Paul-. 

Iowa* 

Davenport. 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo. 

Missouri, 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph. 

St. I,K)U1S. 

North Tiakota 

FurKO. 

Clraud Forks. 

South Dakota 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls. 

Nobrnr.ku* 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kaasns 

'J'oiicka-. 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware. 

Wilmington. 

Maryland* 

Baltimore. 

(himborlami. 

Frederick. 

District of Columbia 

Washington. 

Virginia. 

Lynchburg. 

Norilsk. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke .. 

West Viiginia: 

Charleston. 

Wheeling. 

North Carol} na. 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem--.. 
South Car(dina: 

Charleston. 

Columbia. 

, Oreenville. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick. 

Savannah. 

Florida: 

Miami. 

St. Petersburg_ 

Tamptv-. 


Population 
Ally 1, 
itos, 

estimated 



Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

50,891 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

40,385 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

509,192 

22 

20 

12 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

67,707 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

no. 502 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

425,4.3.5 

17 

31 

20 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

246,001 

9 

19 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

7 

52,469 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


70,411 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

6 


36, 771 

0 

1 

0 

0 


u 

4 


367.481 

5 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

78.312 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

821,513 

5 

4,5 

20 

0 

0 

4 

3 


26. 403 


0 







14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


15,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


30i 127 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


GO. 941 

1 

2 

0 

0 

. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

211.768 

3 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

55,411 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88.367 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122.049 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

790,296 

24 

20 

34 

2 

0 

10 

2 

28 

3.3,741 

1 0 

' 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,03.5 

i « 

1 

i ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

497,906 

10 

1 14 

1 

! 1.5 

0 

0 

2 


13 

30,395 

' 1 

i 2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

G 

3 1 

4 i 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

186.403 

0 

23 

15 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

58,208 

0 


3 1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 j 

1 

49,019 

i 0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

56,208 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30,371 

1 2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87,061 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

69,031 

, 1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

73.125 

0 

1 

2 

13 

0 

1 0 

i 0 

1 

41,225 

0 

3 

5 

0 


10 

1 


27,311 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

0) 

0 

10 

13 

6 

1 

2 

0 

4 

16,809 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

7 

0 

93,134 

0 

3 

1 

1 

! ^ 

i 

1 2 

1 

69,754 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

I 7 

3 

26,847 

1 

0 



1 0 



0 

94,743 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 0 

5 1 

i i 

1 


^ No estldiate made. 
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CUy reports for week ended October 15^ iPJ5T-«-Contiiiued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1025, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 
’ monia, 
deaths 
re¬ 
ported 

Gases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky; 










Covington. 

58,309 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lexington. 

40,895 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisville. 

305; 935 

1 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Tennessee; 










Memphis. 

174,533 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

24 

0 

3 

Nashville. 

130,220 

2 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Alabama: 










Birmingham __ 

205,070 

1 

7 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Mobile. 

05,955 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

40,481 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith. 

31,643 

0 

2 

3 

0 


0 

0 


Little Kock. 

74 ; 210 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

i 

Louisiana: 










Now Orleans. 

414,493 

0 

9 

8 

4 

2 

2 

0 

9 

Shreveport. 

57, Sv'i? 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma. 










Oklahoma City. 

0) 

1 

4 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tulsa. 

121,478 

*> 


4 

0 


0 

0 


Texas 










Dallas. 

194,450 

0 

11 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Oalveston. 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

h i 

0 

0 

Houston . 

HU, 96 4 

0 

3 1 

10 ! 

0 

0 

0! 

0 

4 

San Antonio. 

198,009 

0 

2 

17 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana. 










fJillings. 

17,971 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Croat Falls. 

2t), 883 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

() 

Helena. 

12,037 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

Missoula.-. 

12,008 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho. 










Boise. 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

(yolorado’ 










Denver... 

280,911 

5 

17 

H 


1 

2 

4 

7 

Pueblo.--. 

43, 787 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mevico' 










Albuquerque. 

21,000 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake Cily. 

130,948 

18 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Nevada' 










Keno. 

12,605 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TACiriC 










Washington* 










Seattle. 

(0 

11 

8 

7 

0 


5 

2 


Sijokane. 

108,897 

6 

4 

9 

0 


4 

0 


Tacoma. 

104,455 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Oregon 










Portland. 

282,383 

4 

10 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

California 










1a>s Angeles. 

0) 

7 

38 

30 

9 

0 

4 

12 

22 

Sacramento. 

72,200 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

657,630 

21 

16 

6 

1 

1 

8 

5 

2 


1 No estimato made. 
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CUv reperis for week ended October 15, i.927—CkHitinued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid (ever 

• 








Tuber- 




Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 












XMvi^oo, State, 

Coses, 


Cases, 



rulosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

eeti- 

Cases 

eati- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re¬ 

ported 

rnfitAd 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

1 

9 

New Hampshire: 












Concord_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester—. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont: 












Unfm . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Burlington---. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Massachusetts: 












Bo‘!ton.. 

27 

29 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1 

1 

17 

195 

Fall River. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Springfield- 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

32 

Worcester. 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

35 

Rhode Island. 












Pawtucket- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Providence..-- 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

66 

(’onnect Icut‘ 












Brid Report.... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Hartford. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

39 

New Haven 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

31 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












Now York 












Buffalo_ 

1.3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

21 

118 

Now York _ 


4H 

0 

0 

0 

177 

30 

21 

3 

104 

1,181 

Rochester_ 


4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

65 

S.\raciido. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

] 

10 

33 

New jersey. 












(’andeii. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

23 

Newark.. 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

33 

01 

Trenton_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

36 

Pennsylvania* 







Pliiladelphia.. 

42 

38 

0 

0 

0 

37 

10 

5 

0 

23 

430 

Pittsburgh.... 

2.H 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

13 

143 

Reading. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

34 

FAST NORTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Ohio. 












('incinnntl.; 

10 

6 

0 

2 

0 

9 

1 

5 

1 

fi 

116 

rieveland.: 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

17 

3 

0 

0 

24 

141 

f^olumbua_ 

7 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

66 

Toledo. 

9 

r» 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 

62 

Indiana* 











Fort Wayne— 
Indianapoks 
South Bend... 

1 


1 

1 




0 





« 

”'"ir 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

80 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Terre Haute — 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Illinois: 











679 

Chicago_ 

63 

29 

0 

1 

0 

54 

7 

7 

0 

74 

Springfield.... 1 
Michigan: i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

22 

Detroit 

£0 

31 

2 

1 

0 

18 

5 

2 

0 

47 

276 

Flint.. 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


22 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

6 

Kenosha. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Madison_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Milwaukee.— 

17 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

07 

Racine.. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Superior_ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 











16 

Huluth. 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

Minnaapolls— 
St. l^af 

34 

14 

11 

13 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

80 

67 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reporta for week ended October 15^ 1927 —Oontlnp^d 



Scarlet fever | 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths^ 

Bll^ 

causes 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TBAL—continued 












Iowa: 

Davenport---- 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

2 


0 


Sioux City. 

2 

2 

0 

0 


1. 

0 

0 


0 


Waterloo. 

2 

1 

0 

0 


I 

1 

1 0 


4 


Missouri. 












Kansas City... 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

2 

80 

St. Joseph_ 

3 

1 0 

0 

11 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

24 

St. Louis. 

24 

28 

0 

1 

0 

11 

5 

6 

0 

13 

187 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

1 


0 









Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Alxrdeon. 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

! 9 


0 


Siou X Falls- 

1 

8 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

6 

Nebniska: 












Lincoln. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

10 

Omaha. 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 56 

Kansas 

Topeka.— 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

10 

Wichita. 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

1 

^ 35 

ROTTTTI ATLANTIC 

Delaware' 






i 






Wilmington.— 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Marvlnnd 








1 

1 



Ballimore 

10 

4 

• 0 

0 

0 

Ifi 

9 

3 

0 i 

21 

225 

(’uinberland .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

i 9 

0 

0 

7 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 1 

0 


District (’olumbia' 








1 




Washington... 

11 

13 

1 

0 

0 


3 

2 

0 

18 

104 

Virginia 







i 




11 

Lynchburg- 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Norfolk. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Ilichiijond. 

8 


0 

0 

0 

1 2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

lloanoko . 

3 

3 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

13 

West Virginia* 












Charleston.. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

23 

Wheeling. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0; 

0 

0 

14 

North Caiolina: 






! 






Ralcigli . 

Wilmington... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

(} 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Winston-Salem 

2 

1 

u 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

21 

South ('arolina* 









1 



Charleston.... 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

24 

Columbia. 

0 

1 

0 

0 



1 

2 


0 


Greenville .... 

1 

] 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Georgia. 












Atlanta. 


0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

56 

Brunswick. 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah. 

' 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

32 

Florida 












Miami_ 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

14 

8t Petersburg. 

0 


(7 


0 

0 

0 


0 


G 

Tampa. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 











26 

Covington. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lexington. 


1 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

11 

Louisville. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

2 

77 

Tennessee; 












Memphis. 

4 

n 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

5 

62 

Nashville. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Alabama: 






I 





48 

Birmingham... 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

3 

1 

0 


Mobile. 

1 

0, 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Montffomerv. - 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

0 

d 

.. 
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CUy reports for wceJc ended October 15^ 1927—Continued 


Division^ State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whooi)- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

epti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 











1 


CBNTBAL 













Arkansas; 














1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 



0 


Little Rock..,. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 


0 


Louisiana: 













Now Orleans.. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

19 

3 

2 

0 


1 

I 

Shreveport-.,. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 


0 

30 

Oklahoma: 













Oklahoma City 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 


0 

29 



1 


0 




' 0 



1 


Texas; 








1 





Dallas. 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 9 

0 


0 

43 

Galveston. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


! 0 

14 

Houston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 


0 

43 

San Antomo,.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 


0 

30 

MOUNTAIN 













Montana: 













Billings. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

3 

Gloat Falls_ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

5 

liolena. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

5 

M issoula. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

9 


0 

9 

Idaho 













Boise. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

7 

Colorado- 













Denver. 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 


4 

80 

Pueblo. 

1 

1 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

New Mexico: 













Albuquerque-. 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 


0 

9 

Utah 







1 






Salt Lake (Mty- 

2 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 


1 i 

34 

Nevada, ^ 













Kono. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

12 

PACIFIC 













Washington 













SpAttln 

g. 

7 

1 

0 



2 

1 



0 


Npf'klrn.'pn 

G 


2 

5 



0 

0 



0 


^Woma. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 


1 ^ 

26 

Oregon 













Portland. 

8 

5 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

C4 

California. 










1 , 


Los Angoles... 

11 

18 

3 

0 

0 

20 

4 

1 

0 

1 14 

215 

Sacramenlo_ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


San Francisco- 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

15 

136 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lcthtugic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases' 

1 

i 

Deaths 

i 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deatlw 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

t 

i 

0 

Massachusetts: i 

Boston... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

36 

6 

Worcester... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

O' 

Rhode Island: . 

Providence___ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

C'Onnectlicut: 

Hartford. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 1 


0 

1 


0 

New Haven. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 

1! 

0 
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City reports for week ended October 15,1927 —^Continued 


Division, State, and dty 


Moningo 

coccus 

meningitis 

I.<etharcdo 

encepbajltis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 







Cases, 









esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Oases 

Deaths 







expect- 









ancy 



2 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

12 

20 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

2 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York- 

New York_._. 
Bofhester,,.. 
New Jersey ; 

Newark. 

Pennsylvania; 

Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh... 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio- 

Ciiu'iimnti--. 
('leveland... 
(’olurabus... 
Toledo. --- 
Indiana- 

Indianapolis.. 

Illinois 

('hu-ago ‘_ 

Springfield,-. 

Michigan 

Detroit I_ 

Wisconsin- 

Madison. , 
Milwaukee 
Kacine. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota. 

Duluth . .. . 
Minneapolis.. 

lOWft 

Sioux City. 
Mi.ssoiiri. 

Kansas City 
Bouth Dakota’ 
iSioux Falls... 
Nebraska 

Uijifihn . 


SOITH ATLANTIC* 

District of Columbia: 

Washington .. 

W’est Virginin 

Wheeling .. 

North Cnroliim. 

W inston-Paloin.. 

South Carolina 

Charleston .. 

Georgia- 

Atlanta . 

Savannah *.. 


EAST SOl’TH CENTRAL 
Kentucky. 

Douisvillc.. 

Teiinef'S'.*e 

Nashville.. 

AlabHina ^ 

Montgomeiy . 

1 Kabics (humanl. 1 case and 1 death at C 
* Tvphi.s fcver: 2 cases at Savannah, (In , 
Montgomery, .^la 

Dengue: 13 c; scs at C’hurleston, S. 0. 


hicago. Ill., and 1 case and 1 death at Detroit, Mioh. 

3 cases at Tampa, Fla , 1 case at Mobile, Ala., and 1 case at 
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City reports for week ended OcMer 15, Continued 


DlTision, State, and city 

! 

Meningo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethardo 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile pnralysi.s) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

C/ases 

Deaths 

WBST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas- 










Little Rock. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texes: 










Dallas.' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Houston. 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Great Falls. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Missoula. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Utah; 










Salt Lake City. 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PACIFIC 



[ 







Washington. 

0 1 









Seattle. 



0 


0 


0 

2 


Spokane. 

1 


n 


0 


1 

1 


Tacoma. 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

Oregon- 










Corlland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

California. 










Los Angeles. 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Sacramento. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

1 

2 

San Francisco . 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended October 15, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended October 16, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1920 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below: 

07933^—27-4 
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Summary ef ymkfy TvpmiBjtmi Septmn^ SI I 9 (M$b» SB, i9B7—Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO population,, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 19S6 » 

DIPHTMHU CASS BATES 


Waeir ended— 



X 

1926 

T 

1927 

T 

1926 

T 

1927 

o«t. 

2, 

1926 

Oct. 

1, 

1927 

Oct. 

9, 

1026 

1 



101 cities. 

84 


m 

103 

127 

*129 

169 



>144 

New England... 

85 

53 

73 

91 

66 

109 

60 

132 

96 

128 

Middle Atlantic. 

63 

106 

70 

96 

81 

123 

119 

129 

100 

123 

East North Central. 

95 

82 

128 

105 

133 

130 

188 

158 

218 

«138 

West North Central. 

95 

125 

127 

87 

143 

123 

177 

146 

210 

>120 

South Atlantic. 

no 

112 

127 

105 

162 

165 

214 

170 

216 

203 

East South Central. 

109 

117 

134 

82 

289 

66 

253 

153 

269 

158 

West South Central. 

77 

138 

69 

206 

210 

197 

176 

197 

219 

256 

Mountain.. 

237 

225 

137 

234 

292 

U43 

173 

126 

164 

196 

Pacific. 

99 

92 

212 

76 

174 

120 

198 

99 

174 

154 


MEASLES CASE KATES 


101 cities. 

28 

20 

38 

27 

37 

*26 

31 

40 

43 

>50 

New England. 

19 

30 

38 

39 

21 i 

1 53 

33 

118 

26 

132 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

14 

9 

30 

10 i 

1 33 

11 

58 

9 

53 

East North Central. 

23 

18 

24 

18 

25 1 

i 13 

29 

11 

30 

MS 

West North Central. 

12 

28 

28 

20 

10 


26 

12 

44 

>14 

South Atlantic. 

9 

14 

11 

38 

13 1 

! 29 

15 

31 

20 

69 

East South Central. 

16 

10 

10 

15 

S 1 

20 

5 

56 

0 

127 

West South Central.... 

4 

17 

0 

0 

0 i 

4 

0 

8 

13 

55 

Mountain. 

73 

45 

118 

45 

109 

*0 

109 

27 

237 

18 

Pacific. 

212 

45 

308 

52 

1__ 

327 

1 

47 

1 179 

45 

289 

58 


SCARLET FEVER CASE KATES 


101 cities. 

65 

09 

79 

... 

67 1 

100 

*84 

1 

in 

103: 

129 

>94 

New England. 

75 

102 

71 

123 1 

104 

102 

144 

139 

144 

130 

Middle AtUmtic. 

44 

46 

50 

42 i 

51 

59 

67 

m 

62 

63 

East North Central. 

60 

89 

80 

69 

98 

101 

120 

102 

132 

M04 

West North Central. 

129 

87 

153 

60 

198 

79 

216 

107 

319 

>159 

South Atlantic. 

48 

78 

78 

107 1 

no 

107 

99 

: 123 1 

125 

91 

East South Central. 

119 

46 

83 

46 1 

98 

III 

H") 

66 

H5 

82 

West South Central. 1 

30 

42 

62 

50 

69 

105 

69 

67 

86 

SK 

Mountain.. 

82 j 

99 

118 

153 

319 

*72 

301 

1 126 

264 

108 

Pacific. 

118 1 

1 

55 

118 1 

_ 1 

71 1 

1 1: 

174 

76 

158 

! 70 

204 

97 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

2 

6 


6 

1 

*4 

3 

5 

4 

>6 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4,5 

West North Central. 

0 

22 

2 

8 

2 

12 

2 

H 

6 

>26 

South Atlantic. 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

2 

East South Central. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

e 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Wt^t South Central. 

4 

4 

13 

0 

0 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mountain. 

0 

27 

0 

162 

9 

>108 

9 

M 

9 

72 

Pacific. 

19 

37 

19 

21 

5 

24 

19 

31 

32 

16 


» The figures given in this tttblo arc rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,192d and 1927, respectively. 

* Denver, Colo., not included. 

> Fort Wayne, Ind., and Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 

* Fort Wayno, Ind., not included. 

< Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ September 11 to October 16, 19$7—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 19m —Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Sept. 

18, 

1926 

Sept. 

17, 

1927 

Sept. 

25. 

1920 

Sept 

24. 

1927 

Oct. 

2, j 
1926 

Oct. 

1, 

1927 

Oct. 

9, 

1026 

Oct. 

8, 

1927 

Oct. 

16, 

1926 

Oct. 

16, 

1927 

101 cities. 

63 

33 

44 

28 

42 

319 

33 

25 

32 

*19 

New England. 

83 

46 

0 

63 

17 

12 

17 

23 

57 

16 

Middle Atlantic. 

66 

87 

45 

24 

28 

18 

27 

21 

26 

16 

East North Central. 

29 

16 

26 

10 

33 

8 

23 

17 

16 

*18 

West North Central. 

26 

24 

26 

14 

40 

20 

22 

28 

14 

*22 

South Atlantic.! 

80 

31 

91 

45 

114 

20 

! 76 

47 

65 

27 

East South Central. 

248 

153 

105 

87 

129 

117 

, 146 

20 

140 

31 

W'est South Central.... 

69 

38 

77 

71 

47 

17 

! 21 

71 

26 

29 

Mountain. 

82 

36 

36 

36 

82 

*54 

i ^ 

54 

46 

03 

Pacific. 

35 

10 

21 

13 

19 

18 

\ 

8 

16 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

4 

5 

6 

3 

6 

*6 

4 

6 

0 

*6 

New England. 

0 

0 

h 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

Middle Atlantic. 

3 

4 

3 

2 1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

8 

East North ('ontral. 

3 

2 

3 

1 j 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2 

*3 

West North Central. 

4 

4 

8 

2 i 

0 

8 

6 

4 

11 

*2 

South Atltintic. 

6 I 

9 

9 

11 i’ 

9 

4 

6 

4 

8 

7 

East South ('entral. 

5 

0 

10 

10 ! 

10 

25 

5 

10 

16 

10 

West South Central. 

22 

17 

22 

9 1 

35 

22 

13 

0 

13 

IS 

Mountain. 

0 

9 

9 

0 ■{ 

18 

>0 

18 

45 

27 

9 

Pacific. 

7 

10 

7 

“1 

7 

7 

0 

3 

11 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

53 

60 

65 

59 

69 

>56 

04 

65 

77 

>71 

New England... . 

54 

39 

75 

70 

87 

58 

33 

81 

75 

95 

Middle Atlantic.-. 

51 

60 

70 

70 

71 

62 

76, 

71 

88 

72 

East North Central. 

40 

63 

45 

4t 

59 

41 

54 

58 

62 

*60 

West North Central. 

51 

46 

65 

26 

70 

33 

63 

42 

53 

*61 

South Atlantic. 

55 1 

77 

79 

66 

66 

66 

61 

57 

89 

108 

East South Central. 

52 1 

102 

88 

82 

109 1 

87 

83 

82 

52 

46 

West South Central. 

115 j 

60 

93 

69 

60 

95 

88 

60 

106 

69 

Mountain. 

118 

99 

66 

54 

155 

*72 

55 

72 

118 

117 

Pacific. 

i 

53 

80 

78 

65 

28 

45 

53 

69 

81 

83 


> Denver, Colo, not includexl. < Fort Wayne, Ind., not included. 

* Fort Wayne, Iiul, and Fargo, N. Dak., not included. ® Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities xn each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 



New England. 

12 

12 

2.211,000 

2,245,900 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

10,567,000 

10,457,000 

10,667,000 

East North Central. 

16 

16 

7,650,200 

7,810, fOO 

7,650,200 

7,810,600 

West North Central... 

12 

10 

2,585,500 

2,626,600 

2,470,600 

2,510,000 

South Atlantic . _ 

21 

20 

2,799,500 

2,878,100 

2,767,700 

2,835,700 

1,023,600 

East South Central.li.. 

7 

7 i 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

1,008,300 

West South Central...:::::::;::.. 

8 

7 i 

1,213, BOO 

1,243,300 

1,181,500 

572,100 

1,475,300 

1,210,400 

Mountain 

9 

9 ' 

672,100 

580,000 

1,991,700 

580,000 

1,512,800 

jpaciflci..::.::::::::::;:::::::::: 

6 

4 

1,946,400 














































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSELS 

Steamship “Montreal Mam”—At Mvke, Japan, from Chittagong, 
India—September SO, 19S7. —The mail steamship Montreal Mam, 
from Chittagong, Bengal, India, arriTed at Muke, Japan, September 
20, 1927, infected with cholera. 

Steamship “Taharistan”—At Basra—October 6, 19S7. —The cargo 
steamship Tabaristan, from Basra, Iraq, arrived at Suez, Egypt, 
October 6, 1927, with history of a cholera case in a coolie employed 
on the vessel. The patient was landed at Basra, where anticholera 
vaccination was carried out. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for weeTe ended October 8, 1927. —The following report for 
the week ended October 8, 1927, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

L 

Small'pox 

i 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

u 

1 

S 

I 

O 

«s 

£ 

u 

A 

i 

o 

3 

i 

Q 

1 

o 

s 

ft 

i| 

o 

.a 

1 

Iray: Basra. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

French Indo-Ohina: 







Porsia: MohammorahL 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Saigon and Cholon. 

0 

0 

b 

0 

0 

( 

British India. 







China- 







Bombay _ 


2 

i 

2 

0 

0 

Amoy.. 

0 

0 

4 


0 


Nfignpatam__ 


0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Shanghai (Int. S.).. 

0 

0 


2 

0 


Madras 


0 


3 

1 

0 

Chlnwangtao. 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 


Baamin_ 


1 


0 

0 

0 

Macao. 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Bnngfion... _ 


4 1 

.... 

1 

8 

1 

Jupuu: Moji.. 

0 

0 

’ 6 

0 

1 


Siam: Bangkok . 

’i" 

1 


0 

0 

0 


1 






Putch Bast Indies. 





1 









Baniermaain. 

oi 

.j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 









1 An outbreak of cholera is reported at Liiigah. 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


ASIA 

Aden Perim, Kamnran, Aden. 

Arabfo.—BahrelU. 

Bonder'Abbas, Mohammerah, Dushire. 
Chittagong, Cochin, Tutioorin, 
VUagftpatam, Moulmoln. 

PofttiguMc Iniiio.—Nova Goa. 

FHtf^led Meiny Ste/M.—Port Swettenham. 
Straits SeUlemenU.—SimApxxt^, Penang. 


ABiA—continuod 

Dutch Dasi Batavia, Semarang, Cheri- 

bon, Padang, Belawan-Deli, Tarakan, Palembang, 
Menado, Sabang, Surabaya, Makassar, Balikpa- 
pan, Samnrinda. 

Kuching. 

Britith North Born^o.—Sandakan, Josmltoii, Ku- 
dat, Tawao. 

Portmgitese JHinor.—Dflly. 

(2750) 
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A 8 XA~>oontinued 

Philippine Zekmde.-^noHo, Jolo^ Cebu, Zambo* 
anga, Manila, 

i^y^ncfc Jndo-CftiTio.—Tourane. 

CAina.—Tsingtao, Tlen-Tsln. 

JHonff E'onff. 

Wei-hai-wei, 

f’ormMo.-Keelung, Taiao iV»P«.-Alexandria, Port Said. Suei. 

CTo««>.-Chemulpo, Pusan. Antlo-EmPtian Sudan.—Port Sudan, Suakin. 

JfancAuria.—Yin^ow, Antung, Harbin, Muk- .^fraa—Massaua. 

den. Changchun, Nowchwang. SomeH/and.-DJibouti. 

JTwanmnd.-Port Arthur, Dairen. &>«»oWond.-Berbera. 

Japan.—Nagasaki, Yokohama, Niigata, Shlmo- Ztalian Somaliland. Mogadiscio. 

noseki, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate. Aenya.—Mombwa. 

Zan 2 i 6 ar.—Zanzibar. 

AVSTBALASiA AND OCEANIA Tanganyika. —DBr*es>Salaam. 

Australia.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brls- Victoria. . 

bane, Rockhampton, Townsville. Port Darwin, , Rest A/r.ca.-Mozambl<jue, Beira, 

Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island, Do^nco-Marqu<s. _ ,. , 

Calms, Port Moresby. A/rica.-East London, Port Eliia- 

Jftu, ffuinea.-Port Moresby. ^own, Durban. 

New Britain Mandated Territory.—Rubaul and Mauriliue Louis. 

Beunton.—St. Denis. 

New Zraland.-Auckland, Wellington, Christ- Jf«a«P<«eer--MaJung8, Dlego-Suarei, Tama- 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Weetern Sainoa.-Apia. America 

JVew Caledonia —Noumea. Panama —Colon, Panama. 

Reports had not been received in time for publication from: 

Ceylon.—Colombo. 

India.—Calcutta. 

French /ndo-CAiwc.—Haiphong. 

Dutch East Indies.—Tontianak. 

China.—Canton. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics.—Vladivostok. 

Belated information: 

Week ended September 24: Pondicherry and Karikal—Hil. 

CANADA 

Communicahle diseases—Weelc ended October 15 j 1927 ,—The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable dis¬ 
eases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended October 
15, 1927, as follows: 


AtrSTBALASIA AND OCEANIA—OOntllltMd 

Pyt—Suva. 

Hawaii. —Uonolulu. 

Society Atend#.—Papeete. 


Cerebrospinal fever 

Influenza. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever. 



Srs- 

katche- 

Alberta 

wan 




liinwm 


1 

22 

8 

5 

3 

1 
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Communimbh iismsM — Quebec—WeeJc ended Odober 15, 19$7 .— 
The bureau of health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended October 15, 1927, 
as follows: 


Ptoease 

Cases 

Chickon pox____ 

14 

Diphtheria .... 

83 

(iwmaij measles... 

3 

liiflueuzB.... 

1 

Measles.... 

1 23 

1 



Disease 

Cases 

Scarlet fever... 

79 

Tuberculosis____ 

50 

Typhoid fever. 

18 

Whoopiny cough. 

8 


Typhoid Jever — Montreal—January ^-October 29, 1927. —The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1, 1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended - 

Cases 

Deaths 

Jar. 8,1927. 

3 

1 

June 4, 1027. 

239 

37 

Jan ifs 1927-. 

4 

3 

Juno 11, 1927. 

128 

36 

Jan. 22i 1927.*. 

1 

2 

June 18, 1927... 

86 

18 

Jan 29, 1927. 

3 

j 

June 25, 1027. 

7.6 

Zi 

Fob 5, 1927. 


0 

Julv 2, 1927 . 

A6 

21 

Feb 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

July 9, 1927 . 

52 

10 

Feb 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

July in, 1927 . 

39 

4 

Feb. 26, 1927. 

1 


July 23, 1927. 

23 

0 

Mar 5, 1927. 

9 

1 

Julv 30, 1927... 

23 

10 

Mar 12, 1927. 

203 

4 

, Aug 6, 1927 . 

16 

,6 

Mar 19, 1927. 

388 

M 

j Aug 13, 1927. 

20 

5 

Mar 26, 1927 . 

ms 

22 

1 Aug 20, 1927 . 

14 

4 

Apr 2, 1927.. 

640 

48 

: Aug. 27, 1927. 

8 

3 

Apr 9, 1927. 

3KG 

40 

Sept 3, 1927. 

27 

0 

Apr 16, 1927. 

175 

38 

Sepl 10, 1927. 

17 

0 

Apr. 23, 1927. 

126 

43 

Sept 17, 1927. 

13 

2 

A pi, 30, 1927. 

10.6 

23 

Sept. 24, 1927. 

6 

3 

Mav 7, 1927 . 

106 

19 

Oct I, 1927. 

18 

1 

MaV 11, 1927.... . 

367 

16 

Oct 8, 1927.... 

14 

1 

May 21, 1927..... 

770 

20 

Oet 1.6, 1927. 

5 

1 

May 28, 1927. 

353 

38 

Oct. 22, 1927. 

3 

1 








EGYPT 

Commumcable diseases—Two weelcs ended September 2, 1927 .— 
During the two weeks ended September 2, 1927, communicable 
diseases were reported in Egypt as follow's: 


Disease 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

1 

Disease 

Cajsos 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

1 


Typhrtiil Cp.vpt 

199 


Influenza___ 

139 


Typhus fever_ 

7 

i 

Smallpox...-. 

3 

1 





GIBRALTAR 

Leprosy — 1926. —During the year 1926 three cases of leprosy were 
reported at Gibraltar, of which one case occurred in a resident of the 
Spanish town of Linares, who, while receiving treatment as an out¬ 
patient of a hospital at Gibraltar, was found to bo suffering from 
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leprosy; one in a native of the Island of Malta, resident for 50 years 
at Gibraltar, and one who had been an inmate of a charitable institu¬ 
tion at Gibraltar for three years previously. The two first-noted 
cases were removed for treatment, one to a leper institution at Malaga, 
the patient last referred to remaining at Gibraltar. The only pre¬ 
vious record of leprosy at Gibraltar was for the year 1909, when the 
medical officer of health reported three cases, two being in Spaniards, 
and stated them to have been the only cases at Gibraltar observed 
for a period of 27 years. 

Tuberculosis, —Pulmonary tul)erculosis was reported during the 
year with 40 cases, an increase of 12 over the number reported for 
the preceding year. The civil population of Gibraltar was estimated 
at 16,150. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Cancer — Tuberculosis—Housing conditions — HuU, England — Year^ 
1926, —Reports on health conditions at Hull, England, for the year 
1920, show increase of mortality from cancer, with 408 deaths from 
the disease in 1926, compared with 345 in 1925, 364 in 1924, and 297 
in 1923. Tuberculosis showed the lowest death rate on record, being 
loss than one-half that recorded in 1918, that year being noted as one 
of heavy mortality as a result of the war conditions. The death rate 
from all diseases was stated to be 12.8 per 1,000 of the population 
for the year under report. 

Housing, —Progress was reported in the erection of new houses by 
the corporation with a total of 1,006 completed houses. Population, 
294,600. 

GREECE 

Pneumonic influenza — Saloniki—August S0~0ctoher 3, 1927Dm- 
ing the period August 28 to October 3, 1927, pneumonic influenza 
was reported at Saloniki, Greece, with 80 deaths. 

ITALY 

Pellagra — Florence—September 25-Ocioher f, 1927, —During the 
week ended October 1, 1927, three cases of pellagra were reported at 
Florence, Italy. 

Smallpox — Florence—September 18-24,1927 — Correction, —The case 
of smallpox quoted as occurring at Florence during the week ended 
September 24, 1927,^ was corrected under date of October 1, 1927, 
to read ^^Chicken pox.^' 

1 PabUo Health Reports, Oct. 21,1927, p. 2630, and Oct. 28, 1927, p. 2696. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 

ComvmnicahU dismsei — September, 1927 .—^During the moath of 
September, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in thO Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 

Oases 

Remarks 

8t. Thomas and St. John: 

GonorrhAA^.^.. . _ ___ __ __ 

2 


Pellagra.—__ 

1 


Syphilis. 

g 

Secondary, 3 eases. 

Chronic pulmonary. 

Secondary. 

Neoator Amerloanui. 

Tuberculosis____ 

1 

St. Croix: 

Syphilis...— 

3 

Uncinariasis_______-_ 

4 




YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases — September, 1927 .—During the month of 
September, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

i 

Deaths i 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax__ 

103 

16 

Measles.... 

364 

2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis_ 

4 

2 

Poliomyelitis_-_ 

3 


Diphtheria___ 

> 230 

20 

Scarlet fever.. 

345 

188 

Dysentery.. 

i 214 

22 

Tetanus.. 

37 

15 

Lethargic encephalitis__ 

2 

2 

Tj’phoid fever.................... 

877 

80 








CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contaiDod in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regardseithCf 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports ore given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 4, 1927' 

CHOLERA 


Place 

( 

1 Date 

Ceases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China’ 

Tientsin..! 

Bept. 11-17. 

I 5 ' 

j 

i 

Reportetl by mission hospitals. 

India___ 

.i 

i.J 

! 

Stated to be present in Chinese 
population. 

Aug. 28-Sopt. 3, 1027: Cases, 
11,180; deaths, 6,550. 

Bombay___ 

Sept 11-17.1 


1 . 

Calcutta...,.... 

. .,\do. 

1 20 

i 5 

M adras__ 

Sept. 18-24.i 

7 

1 7 


Rangoon. 

Sept. 17-24.i 

i 2 

2 


Indo-Ohln» (French); 

Saigon.. ____ 

Aug. 27-Sept. 2_| 

' 1 

' 1 


Sept. 4-10,1827; Cases, 5; doaths, 
3. Apr. 1-Sept. 10,1027: Cases, 
712; deaths, 480. 

At Muke, Japan, from Chitta¬ 
gong, India; cholera infected. 
Case in coolie removed at Basra. 

Slam...' 


Bangkok ... ' 

Sept. 4-10. 

Sept. 20__ 

1 


On vessels; 

8 . S. Montreal Marti_ 


1 

8 . S. Tabarlstan... 

Oct. 6. 

1 







PLAGUE 


Ceylon: 1 





Colombo. 

India...' 

Sopt 11-17. 

1 

1 

Aug. 28-Sept. 3, 1027; Cases, 403; 
deaths, 216. 

Bombay... 

Sept, li-i? 

i 1 

1 

Madras Presidency. 

Aug. 28 Sept, 3_ 

144 

70 

Rangoon. 

Sept. 11-17.1 

4 1 

4 



1 From medical officers of the Public licalth Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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\. 

N»TMiib«r«. Itsr 


CHOLBRA, VLAGUE, SMALLPOX,. TYPHUS FEVER, AND TlZAiOW 

FEVER—-Continued 

Repwte Received Dnring Week Ended November 4, 1927— Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Algeria: 

Oran.^ __ 

Oct.l-10_. 

6 


Canada. 

Oct. 9-15. 



Alberta... 

.do. 

5 


Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. 

Oct. 16-22.. 

1 


Nova Scotia.”... 

Oct. 9-16. 

1 


Halifax. 

Oct 8-15. 

1 


Ontario... 

.do.. 

23 


Ottawa. 

Oct. ltl-22 _ 

36 


Toronto. 

Oct. 9-15. 

1 


Saskatchewan. .. 

.do_ . 

K 


Moose Jaw_ 

Oct 18. 

2 


China: 

Manchuria— 

Fusliun. 

Sept 11-17. 

1 


Egypt... 

Aiig 27 Sept. 2_ 

3 

1 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Oct 2 8. 


LfOt^ds 

.do. 

1 


Manchester.. 

.do .. 

1 


Sheffield. 

.do. 

3 


India. 



Bombay. 

Sept 11-17. 

1 

1 

Calcutta... 

.do. 

10 

5 

Madrsks___ 

Sept 18-24. 

2 

1 

Rimgoon. 

Sept 11 17. 

1 


Mexico: 

Acapulco. 

Aug 28-Sopt.l7.. 

2 

2 

Persia: 

Teheran___ 

June 2,'i-July 23. 


2 

Portugal* 

Lisbon_ __ 

Sept. 35-Oct 8_ 

6 


Siam. 

Bangkok . _ 









Hemarks 


Cases, 40. 


Cases, 149. 


Aug. 28-Sept. 3, 1927: Cases, 
1,456; deaths, 397. 


Sept. 4-10,1927 Cases, 3; deaths, 
I Apr. 1-Sept. 10,1927: Cases, 
250, deaths, 7. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Argentina: 

Rosario. 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia.. 

Chile. 

Antofagiista.. 

China: 

Manchuria— 

Harbin,.. 

Egypt. 

Palestine. 

JalTa. 


Aug 1-31.1 1 

Sept 24-30_ 8 ^.. 

Sept 2f>-Oct.. 1. 1 

Aug. 15-21. 2 . 

Aug 2Q-Scpt 2 .. 7 1 

Sept. 27-Oct 3.... I .. 


Reports Received from June 25 to October 28, 1927 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Casas 


Deaths 


China: 

Amoy. 

Canton,... 
Foochow... 
Hong Kong 
Kulangsu.. 
Shanghai... 


M8y22-8Gpt 10 
May 1-Sept. 10 ... 
July 24-Sept 10... 

July l7"Sept. 3- 

June 21. 

June 19*25. 

July 31-Sept. 17... 


70 

74 


3 

1 

2 


11 

39 


3 


104 


Swatow. 

Tientsin 


May 15 -Sept. 10 .. 
Aug 27 Sept. 10 - 


138 

4 


13 


Remarks 


Present 


In inteinationiU settleinenl and 
French concession. 


» From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Recetyed from June 25 to October 28, 1927—Continued 


CHOLERA— Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Cases I 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 

Apr. 17-Aug. 13... 



Cases, 148,274; deaths, 82,048. 

Bombay. 

May 8-Sept. 10_ 

126 

57 1 

Calcutta. 

.do. 

688 

410 


Karachi. 

May 20-June 4_ 

1 

1 


Madras. 

June 19-Sept. 17_ 

812 

427 


Rangoon. 

May 8-Aug. 13_ 

18 

14 


India, French settlements in. „ 

Mar. 30-July 16... 

171 

100 


Indo-Chma (B'rench). 

Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 



Cases, 13,640. 

Annam. 

.do. 

im 


Cambodia.. 

.do. 

335 



Cochin-China. 

.do. 

1,619 



Saigon. 

June4-July 21- 

10 

4 


Laos. 

July ll-Aug 10_ 

137 



Tonkin. 

Iraq* 

Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 

9,713 



Baghdad. 

July 24-30. 

20 

18 


Basra. 

July 17-Sept. 17... 

383 

288 


Japan: 




Yokohama. 

July 31-Aug 6_ 

1 

1 


Persia: 




Abadan_ 

July 24-Aug .13... 

215 

183 


Ah was. 

Minab..*__ 

July 31-Aug. 13... 
Aug. 7-13.. 

20 

13 

23 


Mohammerah. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

194 

165 


Nasseri... 

July 19-31. 


10 


Philippine Islands: 




Manila____... 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

2 



Bulacan Province. 

June 7-July 8. 

3 

2 


liCyte Province— 


i 


Barugo. 

June 29. 

1 

1 1 


Cangara. 

Juno 23__ 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo. 

Siam__ 

May 18. 

May 1-Sept. 3_ 

1 


Cases, 320; deaths, 195. 

Bangkok 

_do___ 

46 

14 


On vessel: 





S. S. Adrastus. 

R. R. Morpift 

Reported Aug. 6.. 

Sfipt, 2-_ 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At llong Kong 

S. S. War Mchtar (oil 

Aug. 4.. 

1 

1 

At Saifagha, Egypt. 

tanker). 





PLAGUE 


Algeria. 





Algjors . __. . .. 

Ang 21-31 i 

1 



Oran.. 

Aug. 21-Sept. 10-_ 

6* 

4 


Argentina. 

Jan. 1-Aug. 2_ 



Cases, 80; deaths, 44. 

Buenos Aires. 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

4 

3 


Cordoba__ 

Jan. ll-Aug. 6_ 

62 

29 { 


Corrientcs*. 

June 1. 

1 

1 


Entre Rios__ 

Mar. 29-Aug. 13_ 

8 

1 


Santa Fc._.. 

Apr. 28-May 16_ 

4 

8 


Territory— 





Chaco— 



1 


Barranqueras. 

May 29.— 

2 

1 2 


Formosa... 

Juno 25_ 

3 

2 


Pampa _ _ 

'July 27-Aug, 2_ 

4 



Rio Negro.. 

Aug. a 

1 



City- 





Morou. 

Reported July 14.. 



Present* 

Rosario_ 

Mav7__ __ _ 

1 

j 1 


Santa Fe.. 

May 16. 

4 

1 2 


Azores: 





St. Michaels Island.. 

May 16-Aug. 27.— 

6 



Ribeira Grande.... 

June 12-18_ 

1 



Brazil: 





Sao Paulo. 

June 3-9.. 

1 

1 


British East Africa: 





Kenya. 

Apr, 24-July 31.-. 

73 

14 


Mombassa_ 

Jlilv 24-<3n 

j 

t 


Nairobi. 

Mav 22-28. 

0 

X 


Tanganyika... 

Mar. 29-May 28... 


37 


Do... 

July 24-Aug. 6_ 


10 


Uganda. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28_ 

138 

121 


Do... 

Mar. 27-June IS... 

3AA 

300 
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Nov«tt)l!)«r4» 1997 


CHOL^A, n^AGIJE, SMAUPOX, TYPHCS FEVER, ANI> TiaXOW 

FEVER—Ooatlnued 

Kq^ute R«edired train Jane 25 to October 28, 1827— (Jontinned 
P LACiUBr—Coutin ucil 



Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canary Islondi; 




L^na district— 




Tejiiia. 

June 17.. 

1 


(Joylon: 


4 


Colombo__- 

May 1-Bopt. 3 

19 

12 

China: 


Amoy.. 

July 3-23. , 



Mongolia___ 

Reported Oct. 11 


200 

Tientsin .... 

Aug. 14-20 . ^ 

2 

Tungliao.— 

Rcporteil Oct. I.*) 



Ecuador* 




Guayaquil.. 

June I'Aug. 31_ 

7 


Egypt: 



Alexandria... 

Juno 4 Sent. 2 

4 


BeBl-Sotief. 

Juno4-July 13 ... 

5 

2 

Biba . 

Jun<'4-10. _ 

1 


Dakbiilia ... 

June 21 July 11. , 

6 

1 

Minia...— 

Aug. . 

4 


Port Said. 

June 2PJuly 21 . 

4 

i 

Suez.. 

Sept. 4 

1 


Tanta district.. 

June 4-iO- 

1 


Or(W«. 

Ma.\ 1-Juno .30_ 

4 

3 

Atlvons_ 

June 1- \ug. 20_ 

3 


Mjtilene_ 

Aug 1) 

1 


Pntms. __ 

M’lv ;i()-(»(*t. 1_ 

9 

2 

lliiwaii Territory: 




Hamakua . 

July 1.5-Aug .30-. 



Ilonokaa... 

May 17-r3. 

o 

? ' 

Kiikinhacle. 

Aug 13-17. 

1 

j i 

raauiU). 

Jtily 26- 4 ug i . -, 


4 ' 

India. 

Apr I7-Juivlf{ .. 


1 

Hornbnv. 

May 8-Scpt7lO . 

W 

84 

(’alcutt'a. 

Aug 21-Sept 3.., 

18 

10 

Madras . 

Mayl Aug 20_ 

982 

430 

Hangoon . 

Maj H'Sept 3 . -. 

f.6 

60 

Iiido-(’hina (French).. 

Apr l”.\ug. 10_1 

! 50 


K wang-Cliow -SVan. 

May 21 luly.il ,J 

1 73 


Iraq 

1 

I 


Baghdad. 

Apr 8-Ma> 2S .. 

12 

1 

Java. 


1 1 


Batavia.... 

May 1-Sopt 10. 

t 276 i 

276 

East JaMi and Madura— . 

May 22-July 16 - 

2S ' 

27 ' 

Pasoeroeixn Hesideiicy.. 

May 0 .. . J 


; 

Sarabaya. 

Apr 17-Aug 27 .! 

70 

69: 

Madagascar .. 

.1 



Province 



i 

Anibositra. 

Mar 16'Jul\ 31 _ 

99 

92 

Antisrabc. 

Mar 16-May 15... 

8 

S 

Miarimvnvo (Uasy).... 

Mar 16-July3l... 

69 

63 

Moramang-a. 

May 16- July 31 , 

2H 

1 27 

Tananarive. 

Mar 16-July31.-. 

2;i3 

i 204 

Tananwive Town. 

Mar 16 Tune 30... 

22 

1 20 

Mauritius: 




Port Louis. 

May 1-Juno30_ 

1 

1 

Nigeria... 

Mar I-May31—- 

228 

177 

Peru. 

.Apr .-May 31. 



Detiartinents - 



j 

lea __ 

Apr 1-30. 

1 


Larnbftyo(juc __ 

.do.-_ 

1 

1—-- 

Li her tad. 

Apr. l~May 31_ 

7 

4 

Lima___ 

Apr. 1-July31_ 

13 

8 

Lima City. 

.Apr. 1-30. 

5 

1 

Senegal. . _ 

May 23~Sept 25.. 



Haol. 

Juno 2-Oct. 2-. 

179 

96 

Cayor Frniitkr 

Jul> 4-Oct. 2. 

917 

m 

T)^ar. 

June 20-Oct, 2- 

147 

94 

Face!... 

Julv6. 

17 

8 

Guindel. 

June 20-26 . 

11 

2 

Louga district. 

Sept 18-25. 

5 

4 

M’Bour. 

July 6-10. 

28 

23 

Medina. 

Juno 13-19 . 

2 

2 

Pout 

July 4-10. 

1 ' 


Ruflsquo. 

May 23-Sept. 25... 

223 ! 

167 

Thies district. 

.do. 

34 1 

15 

Tivaouane.I 

June 2-July 17- 

60; 

32 


Bftcnarks 


PkKue rats, 4. 

I‘res«»t in surrounding eoimtry. 
Apjiroximate. 

Outbreiik. 

Hats taken, 72,410; found in¬ 
fected, 45. 


At Nama. 


Including Piraeus. 


TK) 

roses, 22,523; deaths, 8,5S0, 


Previnco. 

Oiitlticak reported at Nogdl- 
ivano 

Mar IR-Apr 30,1927: Cases, 258; 
dcutlis, 135 


erases, 22; deatlis, 8. 


Cases, 1,030; deaths, 608. 
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2758 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to Oetober 28, 1827—Continued 

PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam... 

Apr. 1 -Aug. 27_ 



Cases, 10; deaths, 7 

Bangkok. 

May 8 -June 11 _ 

2 1 

1 

Syria: 


1 



Beirut.. 

June 11-July 10... 

3 ! 



Tunisia.....1 

Apr. 21 -July 10.-. 

144 ! 



Tunis... 

July 25-Aug. 1_ 

1 



Turkey. 




f^.onstantinoplo__ 

May 13-19. 

1 



Do.. 

Sept 18-24. 

1 



Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province— 





Maraisburg district.... 

May 1-14. 

2 

2 

Native. 

Ora^e Free State -7 





Edenbiirg district 

July 17-20. 

3 

3 

Natives; on farm. 

Rouxville district. 

July 24-Aug. 0_ 

2 

2 

On vessel: 





S. S. Avoroflf__ 

June 94-.3fl_ 

1 


Greek warsh^ at port of Athens. 

S. 8. Capafric_ 

Aug. 23_ 

3 

1 

At Duala, French Cameroons, 





from Nigeria. 

8 . S Elcann __ 

Aug. 19-.. 

1 


At Piraeus, Greece. 

S. S. Madonna__ 

Aug 24. 

1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 





south. 

S. S. Ransholm_ 

Aug. 5... 

3 


At Qefle^ Sweden, from Ru* 





flsQue, Senegal. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Arabia. 

Aden. 

Brazil 

Bahia. 

For to Alegre. 

Rio do Janeiro.. 

British East Africa. 

Konya. 

Tanganyika. 

Zanzibar. 

British South Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia.. 

Canada. 

Alberta. 

Calgary. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

Manitoba.#. 



Ontario. 

Ottawa.... 

Sarnia. 

Toronto.... 

Windsor... 

Quebec. 

Saskatchewan.. 
Moose Jaw. 

Regina. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

China 

Amoy. 

Do. 

Antung. 

Chefoo. 

Foochow. 

Hong Kong.... 


Apr. 21-July 31. 

May Il-Jurte30-.- 8 

May 21 “Sopt. 63 

Junol-July31_ 45 


Cases, 882. 


July 17-Aug. 1_ 2 1 


Aug. 7-13. 

Julyl~Aug 31_ 

May 22 -Scpt. 17_ 


1 

8 

23 


19 


Anr, 24-May 14.— 
Mar. 29-Juno 18— 
Apr. 1 -May 31_ 


7 

2 

10 


14 

22 

7 


Apr. 30-Sept 9.... 

Junc & Oct. 8. 

June 12 -Oct. 8 . 

Juno 12 -Aug. 27... 


179 3 


9 


Cases, 595. 
Cases, 119. 


May 23-Sept. 4._ 

June5-Oct 8 . 

June 12-Oct. 8 . 

Sept. 11-17. 

June 5-Oct. 8 . 

June 12 -Oct. 16._ 

Aug. 7-13. 

June 19-Oct. 8 . 

Oct. 2-15. 

June 19-Aug. 27... 

June 12 -Oct. 1 . 

Aug. 14-Bept. 24.. 

July 17-Oct.8. 

May 1-7. 

July 31-Aug. 6 _ 


4 


22 

1 


179 

1 

14 
9 

15 


21 

15 


Cases, 40. 
Cases, 247. 


Cases, 132, 


Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 


May 8-28. 

July 3-10. 

July 4-31. 

May 8-14. 

May 8 -Sept. 10 _ 

May S-Sent. 3_ 


1 


3 


22 



Present in surrounding country. 

Present, 

Do. 
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Koyember 4, iWt 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Bcperta Received from June 25 to October 28, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX-^Continiied 


PlfM)e 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chlna—Oontlmied. 




Manchuria— 




Anahan.. 

May 22-28. 

1 


S 

1 

JS 

May 15-Jiilv 30... 

g 


Dairen... 

May 2 -Julv 3. 

10 

5 

Fushun. 

May 15-Julv30-.. 

10 


Harbin. 

June i:Wuly 10 . . 

4 


Kaiytian.. 

JulvIM) . r.. 

2^ 


Mukden... 

May 22 -July 30_ 

f) 


Pcnsihu. 

July 3-0- _ 

1 


Ssupingkai... 

MavS^JulyO__ 

3 


Tientsin.-T. 

Mav 8 -SepT 10 _ 

18 

4 

Chosen. 

Feb 1-Junc30.. _ 



Chinnampo. 

Apr 1-Mav31 _. 

2 


Fusan.—. 

Ajir 1 .10 1 .. . 

1 


Oensaii.-. 

MrtvKll-._ 

1 


Seishin. 

Apr l-.lO. 

1 


('iiracao. 

Miiv 29-June 4 

1 


Ecuador: 




Guayaquil. 

June 1 -Aiig 31 . . 

4 


Egypt..'.. 

May7-July29- . 



‘'Alexandria. 

Mflv 21-Jmie 17... 

4 

1 

Cairo. 

Jan 22 -Apr 15_ 

14 

3 

France_-_____ 

Apr I'Juiy 31,.... 



Ulle. 

Jifly 24-30'. . . 

1 


Palis. 

Ma'v 21 -i ily 31... 

14 

2 

Gold Coast. 

Mar 1-Janc30_ 

41 

7 

Great Britain- 




England and Wales. 

Mny 22 -Oci.i, . 



Birmingham. 

Aug H-Sept 30 

2 


Bradford. 

Mrtv 29-June 11 

2 


Cardiff. 

JuneB>-Julv 2 ,. 

4 


Leeds. 

Julv 17-Oet' 1. 

10 


Liverpool. 

Jul> 17-30. 

1 


London... 

Mav l.VJuiie 18... 

2 


Newcastle upon Tyne . 

1 June l 2 -Oct 1. 

0 

. 

1 

Sheffield 

June !2~Sepi 24.,,1 

26 


Stoke-on-Trent_ 

Aug. 21-27_ 

! 11 


ScotlaiKl- “ 




Dundee . 

Mn\ 21 ^Sept .3_ 

6 1 


Greece. 

June 1-30. 

14 


Sflloniki. 

Julyl 2 -Aug 15... 


2 

Guatemala: 




Guatemala City. 

June 1-30.. 


0 

Guinea (French). 

June 4-10. 

9 


India. 

Apr 17-.Vug. 13.-- 

! 


Bombay. 

May28^Sept 10 ... 

212 1 

; 1.57 

Calcutta. 

MuyS-Sept 10_ 

400 

I 308 

Karachi. 

May 1.5-.Vug 0 _i 

10 

5 

Madras. 

May 22 -Sept 17—1 

29 

7 

Rangoon. 

May 8 -Sipt. 3.1 

18,5 

356 

India, French Settlements ni_ 

Mar 2 ff-Junc 18.._! 

174 

111 

ludo-Chtna (French) 

Mur 21-Aug, l 0 ..-i 



Saigon. 

Nlay 14-Aug 19. i 

3 

1 

Baghdad. 

Apr 10 Sept. 4 ... 

3 

1 

Basra. 

Apr, 10 Sept. 17... 

5 

4 

Italy. 

Apr. 10 May 21 

13 


Rome - * 

June 13 July 10 _ 

2 


•Tamaica... 

Maj 29-St*pt. 24... 

37 


Japan ... . 

Api 3-Mav 7. 



Nagasaki City. 

Juno 20 -\ug, 14._ 

26 

7 

Tftlvtrftn T'^IbtuI 

1 May 21-31. 

1 


Java: 




Batavia. 

May 22-Aug, 20... 

7 


East Java and Madura..... 

1 Apr 24-Vug 20 ... 

17 


Latvia. . 

Apr 1-30. 

1 


Mexico. __ , , _ 

1 Um 1 -May 31...- 



Durango. _ . 

1 June 1-30. 


1 i 

Montei*cy . __ 

July 1 31. 

6 

4 

flan Poto<!l 

May 29-Aug. 13... 


11 

Tampico. 

Junel-July31- 

i 

2 

Torreon 

Aug. 7-Oet 1 . 


2 

Morocco. 

Apr 1 -July 31. 

^7 ' 



Remarks 


Cases, 507; deaths, 205. 


Alastrim. 


Cases, 21 ; deaths, 3. 


Cases, 201 . 


CasCvS, 3,337. 


r 


Cases, 72,048; deaths, 10,005. 


Cases, 318. 


Reported as alastrim. 
Cases, 19. 


Deaths, 557. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 25 to October 28, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX--Coiitlnued 


Place 


Data 


Cases 


Deaths 


Bemarks 


NcthcilaiKis India: 

Borneo— 

Holoe Soengei.-. 

Piisir Upwsidoncy. 

Samarmda Residency. 

Nigtria... 

Paraguay 

Asuncion.... 

Persia. 

Teheran. 

Poland.-. 

Portugal. 

Lisbon. 

Oporto. 

Senegal. 

Medina. 

Slam.I 

Bangkok. j 

Spain* 

Madrid ___ 

Valencia. 

Do. 

Straits Setllemi'iits. 

Singapore. 

Sumatra 

Medan. 

Swil7erland 

Berne. 

Syria 

Damascus. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

ILiion of South Africa 

Cape Province. 

Elliott district. 

Jdutywa district. 

Kalanga district. 

Mount AylilYe district.. 

Orange Free State.. 

Transvaal— 

Baiberton,il>'tnct. 

Venezuela 

Maracaibo... 


Apr. 21. 

Apr 30-May fl_ 

May 21-27. 

Mar. I-June30_ 


illllll!! 


570 


July 10-23. 


Feb 21-June22--- 
Apr 10-Aug. 6- 

May 20-Scpt 24 .. 
Sepl. 3-9.. 

July 4-10. 

Apr 1-Scpt. 3. 

May 1-Juiy 23_ 


’20‘j 

20 
1 ’ 

7 !■ 


Aug 1-31. 

Mn> 29-Juue4... 3 . 

Sept 2.VOct. K... 11. 

June 12-18. 

Apr l-June 18 . 7 I 


June 5-Aug 20.. 3 


Jime2tKTuly2_ 1 


2 

14 

2 

1 


1 


2 


Aug 11-31. 3 

Apr 1 -June 10. 

June 1-10. 1 


July 7 Aug. 20. 

May U-June 10.... 

July 3-9. 

Ma> ll-June 10. .. 

July 31-Aug r>. 

Aug 7-13. 

May 1-7. -... 

July 12-Sept. 12. 3 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 


Caseys, 240; deaths, 66. 


Cases, 3. 


C'ases, 10. 


Outbreaks. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


gcria. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

ilgaria. 

Sofia..... 

11 le 

Antofaga.sta.. 

Concepcion.. 

La Calera_ 

Ligua . 

Puoito Monti 
Santiago.... 
Talcahuano-. 
V alpaialso.. „ 
ima 

Manchui ia— 
Jlarbin.... 
Mukden. 

Tientsin. 

losen.. 

Chemulpo.... 

Gensaii. 

Seoul. 

sechoslovakla... 


Apr. 21-July20-.. 
May 11-Sept 20 . 
May 21-Aug. 31... 

Mar 1-July 10_ 

June 4-Aug. 5. 

Apr. 16-May 31... 

Afay 29-June 4_ 

Apr, ie-May3l..- 

Mar. 16-31. 

Api. 16-May 31.-- 

.do. 

July 10-16. 

Apr, 10-Sept. 3_ 


July 25-31. 

May 29-JuDe4_ 

July 10-16.. 

Feb. MuneSO_ 

May 1-Aug. 31_ 

.do.,. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 31_ 

.do. 


erases, 399; deaths, 39. 


32 


34 

T 


Cases, 226; deaths, 20. 


1 


1 

2 

1 

5 


5 


1 


1 

1 

3 


3 

1 

1 


3 . 

4 . 

85 3 


Cases, 721; deaths^ 60* 


Cases. 65. 
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4,tm 


CBOfJ^A, plague; smallpox, typhus fever, and YjfflCliw 

FEVER—Oontlnaed 

Ec»ort» Received fimn Jane 25 to October 28, 1827—Conttaned 

TTPKUS VBVCK—Continued 




Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Egypt........ 

Alexandria.... 

Cairo. 

Port Said. 

Estonia. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala.... 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Irish Free State: 
Cork County- 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City.. 


May 28-July 29 __ 

May 21-Aug. 5_ 

Jan. 1.5-Jun« 24..,. 

Sept 24-30. 

Apr. 1-June 30. 

June 1 - 30. 

Junel-July 31- 


Aug. 25-31. 


Apr. 24-30.. 


San Luis potosi.. 

Morocco. 

Palc.^^tlnc. 

Haifa. 

Jaffa . 

Jenisalem. 

Mabnami.i 

Nazareth.i 

Safad .' 

I\rii I 

Arequipa.l 

Poland.I 

Portiigul 

I./!sbon. 

Oporto. 

Kuirmnia. ! 

Spain 1 

Seville. 

Ryiia I 

Meiipo.■' 

Tunisia. 

Tunis.' 

Turkey I 

Constant inople.. 

Vnion of .South Africa. 

Cape Province. 

Albany distnct. 

East Lomton.--. 

Glen Cliuy clj.strict_ 

Kentnni district.j 

Port Klizabct-ii. 

Qiimbii district., 

cmxixukulii district.... 

Natal. 

linpondhle di.strict. 

Orange P'l'co State. 

Transvaal.; 

Johannosbuig.i 

Yugoslavia.’ 


July 3-9. 

Apr. 1-JuIy 31.... 

Feb. 1-JuIy 31_ 

Feb. 2-May 31... 
May 29-Sept 24.. 


July 31-Aug 6_ 

Apr I'Aug 20 ... 
May24-.Scpt 26... 
Muy24-Aug 29... 

Aug. 2-1 . 

June 28-Aug. 15 .. 

May 17-1^1 . 

.luly 10-2.). 

Ma> 17 Aug S .. 


1 

32 

347 


952 


Apr 1 30 .. . 

Apr 10-Sept 3 ..I 1,100 


May 20'June 4_ 

Aug 20-27.. 

Apr 3-JuI\23. 


Aug 19-25 


1 

1 ! 

95(> 


Sept 
A pi 
Jul> 

May 

Apr 

Apr 

June 

Mav 

Mav 

JUIK^ 

Aug 

Mav 

June 

Apr 

June 

A111 

Apr 

July 

May 


.11-17 

22-Jul\ 20 I,. 

5-Vug 21... I 


I 


13 19 .'. 

1 3i» .'. 

1 Vug 27. ...I 42 

5-11 '. 

22 2S ..i 1 

C7- . I-. 

2f>-July 2__ 

7-1,3 . I 1 

I-: 


20 -July 2 ... 

I-Aug 0 . 

.5-11. 

1-July 23_ 

1-30 . . 

3 Aug. 20.-.- 
l-.Viig 31_ 


42 


1 

100 


Cases, 120 ; deaths, 18. 
Cases, 8b 

In urban district. 


r>eaths> 140. 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 


Cases, 29. 


In Safad district. 


' Cases, 158. 

i • 

' Cases, 55. deaths, 8, native. In 
Kui npf ins, cases, 2. 

Om bleaks 
I ]>o 

Do 

i 1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cast's, 24, deaths, 5. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Ashanti: 

Obuasi. 

Aug. 0 _ _ 

i 

1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa): 

Porto Novo. 

July 1 . 

1 

1 

In Syrian wojj^an. 

Gold Coast. 

Apr. 1-Juno30 - 

Aug. 4 _ 

CO 

22 

Do.' 

2 



Ivory Coast. 

July 29 . 

1 

1 


Liberia: 

Monrovia. . 

May 29-July 8 _ 

4 

5 
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49i&LEEA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—OontinueU 

Reports Ree^Ted from June 25 to October 28, 1927—Cioutinued 

YELLOW FEVEB—Continued 


Place 

Date j 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Senegal: 





Dakar.^. __ 

July 9. 

1 



Do. 

Aug. 8 _. 

2 

2 


Do . 

Sept. 17. 



Present. 

Qeoul. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2 ... 

1 

1 


Island of Uorce. 

Aug. 22-Sopt. 4._ 

2 

2 


Khombole. 

Aug. l-()ct.2 .... 

4 

1 


Louga. 

Sopt. 26-Oct. 2.... 

1 

1 


M’Bour. 

May 27-Juno 19... 

6 

5 


Ouakam. 

June 2-Aug. 14_ 

4 

2 


Pout..... 

Sept. 19-26. 

1 

1 


St. I/oais__ 

Aiig. 1-Oct. 2. 

3 

3 


Thies. 

July 10. 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do. 

Sopt I 2 -Oct. 2 ._ 1 

4 

4 


Tlaroye. 

Aug. 22 -Sopt. 4_ 

1 

1 


Tivaouano. 

May 27-Sept. 11 .. 

0 

A 


Togoland: 

1 


1 


Moiatza. 

Aug. lS-21.j 

1 

1 
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TOL. 4S NOVEMBER 11, 1927 NO. 45 

PBEYALENCE OP POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Poliomyelitis is still more prevalent in the United States than it 
usually is at this time of year, but the number of cases has been 
decreasing since the second week of September. 

Reports of the number of cases of poliomyelitis from 42 States for 
the week ended October 29, 1927, showed a decrease of 16 per cent 
from the figures for the preceding week and of 21 per cent from those 
for the week ended October 15, 1927. 

Comparing the reports for the weeks ended October 22 and 29, 
1927, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, and Ohio showed an 
aggregate increase of 31 cases for the latter week. Eight other States 
showed increases of a few cases only. The figures for Massachusetts 
declined from 99 for the week ended October 22 to 66 for the week 
ended October 29. Pennsylvania reported a decrease from 45 cases 
to 18. 

Reports for the week ended October 29, 1927, and the correspond¬ 
ing week of the years 1925 and 1926, are available from 37 States. 
These States reported 368 cases for the week in 1927, 61 cases for 
the corresponding week in 1926, and 101 cases for the week in 1925. 

Figures by States are given in the table on pages 2794-95. Reports 
for the week ended November 5, 1927, will be found on page 2804. 


MICROSCOPIC CHANGES OF TULARAEMIA IN THE TICK 
Dermacentor andersoni AND THE BEDBUG Cimex leetu- 
larim 

By Edward Francis, Surgeon, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health 

Service 

PART i: TICKS 

Ticks play a most important rdle in the transmission of tularaemia 
from rabbit to man and from rabbit to rabbit, and in the permanent 
maintenuioe of the infection in nature. Numerous observations 
have been made by physicians of the transmission of tularaemia to 
man in northwestern United States by Dermacentor atidereoni, and 
a7sa4*>-a7 —i (2783) 
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&' 8C)utii«m and soutiiweBteni United States by a tick (species nnde- 
JPatk^ And fencer,* * have reported:', 

/ii^tdt Wood ticks of the specW ierw^Us/mi^ mienam 
collected May 19, 1923, from vegetation in Montana and injecte<i 
into guinea pigs caused acute death of the pigs with typical lesions 
<A tularaemia from which Bacterium tvHarense was isolated on culture 
medium. (2) That nymphal ticks reared in the laboratory and 
infected as larvae by feeding on a tularaemia guinea pig caused acute 
death with typical lesions of tularaemia in a guinea pig on which, 
^ey fed 247 days after the ingestion of infected blood by the antece-: 
dent larvae. (3) That adult ticks reared in the laboratoiy and 
infected as larvae caused typical tularaemia in a guinea p% on which 
&ey fed 199 days after ingestion of infected blood by the antecedent 
larvae. (4) That tularaemia was hereditarily transmitted by Der- 
macentor andersoni females to their eggs, larvae, and nymphs, but 
not to the adults; nymphal infection was demonstrated 208 days 
after parent female engorgement. ‘ 

The foregoing observations and experiments have led to a study 
of the microscopic changes in infected ticks. Ticks were studied 
only within 30 days after their first infective feed, in smears, cultures, 
and aerial sections of adults infected as adults by feeding on infected 
guinea pigs. The result has been a demonstration that Dermacentor 
andersoni is a true biological host of tularaemia—that it harbors the 
infection not only in its feces, but also in the epithelial cells of its 
digestive tract and Malpighian tubes, and in its coelomic fluid. 

Method of transmission .—The absence of demonstrable organisms 
in the salivary glands and their constant presence in the feces leads 
to the belief that transmission is due to the mechanical entrance of 
feces through the biting wound. 

Source of uninfected ticks .—Two lots of uninfected adult ticks were 
furnished by E. E. Parker, special expert. United States Public 
Health Service, Hamilton, Mont., and were received in July, 1924, 
at the Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C., where infection 
with tiilaraemia was begun on August 1, 1924. 

Lot 1988 K: This lot of 55 iminfccted adults had been roared by 
Doctor Parker in his laboratory and were descended from an engorged 
female collected in Montana, May 15, 1923, from a cow “down with 
ticks.” In August, 1923, the larvae, after feeding on a nonnal 
Belgisn hare, molted to nymphs and later the nymphs were proved 
to be free from tularaemia by injection into guinea pigs. In May, 
1924, the flat nymphs were used to infest a normal Belgian hare, 
and in July, 1924, they began molting to adults. 

* Parker, R. R., Spencer, R, R., and Francis, Edward; Tularaemia infection In tlclcsof thespecfes JkB'imh 
eentdr andersoni Stiles In the Bitterroot Valley, Montana, Pub. Health Rep. 38 : 1087-1073 (May 8 , 1024). 

> Parker, R. R., and Spencer, R. B.: Hereditary transmission of tularaemia infection by the wood iidkt 
Dermacentor andersoni Stiles. Pttb. Health Rep., 41; 1403-1407 (July 0, 1026). 
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PLATE 1 



Fig. 2.—Section of gut of bug Cimcx lectularius showing epithelium distended with Bacterium lularaue 









Fig. 4—Section of rectal sac of tick Dermaccnhr antlasoni showing epithelium distended with 
Bacterium lularensc, (A M. M. 42250) 
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PLATE 3 



Fig. 6.—High power magnification of cell at bottom of Fig. 5. (A.M.M. 42254) 
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PLATE 4 



Fig. 7.—Section of Malpighian tube of lick Dermacentor andersoni 
showing Bacterium tularmae in epithelium 
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Nf^rembor II. I91T 


Lot of wiu> ticks: This lot of 100 wild adults was collected 
from nature in Montana by Doctor Parker, and it is within the 
bounds of posdhility that some of may have already been in¬ 
fected with tularaemia before being experimentally infected at the 
Hygienic Laboratory. 

Method of infecting tieke. —Infection of ticks was accomplished in 
August, 1924, by feeding the two lots of adults on guinea pigs which 
had been infected either by subcutaneous inoculation of a virulent 
culture of Bacterium tvlarense or by being rubbed on the abraded 
skin of the abdomen with the spleen of a guinea pig dead from 
tularaemia. The life of an infected guinea pig is three to five days, 
and bacteraemia is greatest in its dying hours. 

Ticks were transferred in a tangled mass from a glass vial to a piece 
of coarse-meshed linen gauze, 4 inches square, and immediately 
covered with a brass gauze capsule inches in diameter. The 
linen gauze was then drawn tightly around the wire capsule and 
tied with a string. The ticks, thus confined, were applied to a 
clipped area on the front of the thorax of an infected guinea pig, 
where they fed through the linen gauze. The capsule was held 
firmly against the skin of the pig by a band of adhesive tape 3 inches 
wide which encircled capsule and pig. 

Ticks were applied to a guinea pig 24 hours after inoculation and 
were allowed to remain until the death of the pig. The capsule con¬ 
taining the ticks was then removed and applied to a second pig 
which had been inoculated 24 hours previously and were again 
allowed to remain until the death of the pig. Ticks were in this way 
applied to a series of five or six infected pigs within a period of about 
three weeks in order to insure maximum infection. 

Infection of codomio fluid. —As ticks reached engorgement, their 
body fluid was examined in smears for the presence of Bacterium 
tularenee preliminary to dissection. No tick was dissected irntU 
its body fluid showed organisms in a stained smear. On clipping the 
terminal joint of a leg with scissors, the body fluid welled up and 
was collected with a capillary pipette and transferred to a slide and 
stained. If no organisms were found, the tick was again applied to 
an infected pig. If organisms were found, the fluid was cultured 
and the tick was dissected, fixed, embedded, sectioned serially, and 
stained in Giemsa solution. One can usually predict by the color of 
the body fluid whether organisms will be foimd in smears, because 
normal body fluid is straw colored and clear, but infected coelomio 
fluid is distinctly turbid and milky in color and shows mynads of 
coccoidal and bacillaiy organsims. (See fig. 3.) 

Cvlturee of eodomie fluid. —Pure cultures of Bacterium tidarenee 
were readily obtained by transfer of a drop of a milky body fluid to 
coagulated egg yolk medium by means of a capillary pipette. Growth 
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beewue Incobation at for Si/konis. As a.|nre- 

caation against oontamination while taiditg cultures <d the l>odl(f 
fluid, the terminal joint of the leg was first bathed with iodine, then 
dipped with sterile scissors, and the escaping fluid was touched with 
tile tip of a sterile capillary pipette, into which it entered freely, and 
was t^ransfeired to a culture tube. 

Animal inoevMions .—Guinea pigs inoculated subcutaneously with 
body fluid in which organisms were found always died acutely mani¬ 
festing the typical lesions of tularaemia. Guinea pigs inoculated 
with the loose, dried particles of tick feces which accumulated quite 



Fig. 8.—Methofl of immobilizing a tiek doring disiMtion. Adbesivo plaster fastened to a block of 
wood with thumb tacks. Legs of tick pressed into adhesive by strokes of a warm needle 


abundantly in the wire capsule while ticks were feeding, died acutely 
and showed the typical lesions of tularaemia. 

Pathological technique .—Only living ticks were dissected for serial 
sections and not those which seemed to die from the infection. 
During dissection, ticks were immobilized rmder a dissecting micro¬ 
scope on a strip of zinc oxide adhesive plaster, the outstretched legs 
being pressed into the adhesive by strokes of a warm dissecting 
needle (fig. 8). The dorsal chitin was grasped with a pair of strong 
forceps groimd to a fine point, and was cut away with a cataract 
knife, the entire tick being bathed in a large drop of saline solution. 
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Movnatar 11> IMt 


oif^ans were thm freed in '• nuiss by dissection from the T^trel 
olutin and fixed in Zenker’s solution. The further steps of im> 
bedding in paraffin, sectioning, and staining were carried out as 
recommended bj Wolbach.’ 

Parker has used the following modification of the above method of 
immobilizing a tick: After pressing the extended legs of the tick 
against the adhesive, he covers the legs with two short strips of 
adhesive ^-inch wide, one strip on either side, drawn taut in a 
circular direction, close against the tick’s body. This serves to hold 
the tick quite rigid and prevents any possibility of detachment from 
the adhesive. 

Microscopie changes .—The striking feature of the serial sections 
was the distention of the epithelial cells of the rectal sac, intestines, 
and Malpighian tubes with organisms forming blue-stained areas 
which instantly caught the eye under the 16 mm. objective. 

Cellular invasion: 'Ehe epithelial cells of the rectal sac (figs. 1 
and 4) of the lower intestine a.t its junction with the rectal sac, of the 
diverticulae of the intestine and of the Malpighian tubes (%. 7), 
in the order of frequency 'named, were swollen and packed with 
organisms which were confined to the protoplasm of the cells and 
did not invade the cell nucleus. Between the invaded cells were 
normal epithelial cells. Occasionally there was a fusiform swelling 
of the gut wall, projecting toward the lumen and containing organ¬ 
isms; this indicated multiplication of the organisms in the wall itself. 
Occasionally a circular colony of organisms having the size and 
shape of a swollen epithelial cell was seen free in the lumen, as if the 
distended cell had ruptured and discharged its contents in a mass; 
this would account for the infectiousness of the feces. There was 
an absence of widespread distribution of free organisms in the lumen, 
thus indicating an absence of general multiplication of organisms in 
the contents of the intestine, rectal sac, and Malpighian tubes. 

Absence of organisms: Organisms could not 'with certainty be 
identified in sections of the salivary glands, ovaries, eggs, male geni¬ 
talia, heart, brain or muscles. Although the coelomio fluid was rich 
in organifflns, the walls of the body cavity were so tom apart by dis¬ 
section and washing as to preclude demonstration of oi^anisms within 
the normal channels of the circulation. 

PART II: BEDBUG 

There is no report of the transmission of tularaemia to man by 
bedbugs, nor is there any suspicion that bedbugs transmit the infec¬ 
tion in nature among animals. Under experimental conditions in 
the laboratory, bedbugs have transmitted the infection from mouse 
to mouse. 

• Wolbaob^ fi. B.: Studies on Booky Mountoin spotted fever. S. Med. Res., 1-107 (1010). 
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^. ‘IhtraHott of ’i^putum m tbe i^tperim^ts liere rcpozieiSy 

mfectbn d^o&stDatod in bugs up to the fot^reerenth di^, 
'dfhm the experiments tonninatod. In experiments already reported/ 
ttdaraemia caused acute death of a mouse which ate a bug which had 
been infected 226 days previously and caused acute deato of a guinea 
pig which was injected with fresh feces of bugs which had bMU 
infected 250 days previously. The indications from the experimental 
inoculations and from the histopathology are that bugs r^ain in> 
fected throughout their lives. Hereditary transmission of infection 
through the egg was not tested. 

Transmission by hugs. —In previous experiments it was noted * that 
forced interruption of a bug’s meal of blood on an infected mouse 
conduced to the immediate completion of that meal on a healthy 
mouse. The shorter the period of interruption, the greater the likeli¬ 
hood of transmission, '^en the interruption was for only a few 
seconds, transmission was successful in all attempts (five) and was 
due to the mechanical transfer of infection by a grossly contaminated 
proboscis. 

Transmission by bugs which first fed to engorgement on infected 
mice and a few days later fed to engorgement on the tails of healthy 
mice was successful in only 3 of our 23 attempts; the intervals which 
elapsed between the biting of the infected mice and the biting of the 
three healthy mice were 7, 15, and 71 days, respectively; the number 
of bugs employed in the three transmissions were groups of 28, 24, 
and 14, respectively; the exact parts played by bites and by feces 
in the three transmissions are impossible of determination, because 
the mouse tails became freely covered by bug feces during each biting 
experiment, which lasted one hour. 

Method of transmission. —In spite of the long duration of infection 
in the bug and the wide distribution of infection in its body, trans¬ 
mission by feeding (other than interrupted feeding) was quite infre¬ 
quent and was probably due to the mechanical entrance of infected 
feces throu^ the biting wound. 

Present studies. —Infection in bedbugs was studied m smears, cul¬ 
tures, and serial sections of 30 bugs experimentally infected by feed¬ 
ing on infected white mice and sectioned at various intervals up to 
47 days after the first infective feed. 

Source of hugs. —^Two lots of uninfected bugs were collected from 
the wooden cages in which a stock supply of fresh guinea pigs was 
being bred. One lot was in the larval stage or had apparently molted 
once. The other lot consisted of adults. Both lots were imengorged. 

Method of infecting hugs. —The two lots were first fed on August 
24,1924, on the tail of an infected, stuporous white mouse which had 


‘rtanote, Edward, and Laka, Q. C.; Tranamtssion of ttdaraemiB by the badbug, (Hrntx Uetularlui, 
Pub. Heiath Bap., «7; 8S-96 (laa. 30, IVSS). 
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rMseived subcutaneously a Tii%il«it culture of Bacterium fuHarenee 
tiune days b^ore. Within tbe 47 days the surviving bugs were given 
6 leeds/2 on infected mice and 4 on noimal mice, as follows: 

August 24: Fed adults and larvae on infected mouse. 

September 1; Fed adults and larvae on normal mouse. 

September 10: Fed adults and larvae on infected mouse. 

September 18; Fed adults and larvae on normal mouse. 

September 24: Fed adults and larvae on normal mouse. 

October 2; Fed adults and larvae on normal mouse. 

Evidence of infection in bugs. —Infection of bugs was tested by the 
injection of bug feces and coelomic fluid into guinea pigs, by smears 
end cultures of coelomic fluid, by serial sections of bugs, and by 
noting the effect on normal mice on which the infected bugs fed. 
This last test—transmission by feeding—was entirely negative, the 
four normal mice, noted above, all remaining entirely well. Bug 
feces were always infective, tests being made every three days by 
injection of guinea pigs with the washings of soiled strips of filter 
paper on which the bugs rested and which were replaced every three 
days with fresh strips. 

Coelomic fluid. —The normal coelomic fluid obtained from a leg 
was clear and straw-colored, but an infected fluid was cloudy or 
milky in color, showed Bacterium tularense in smears, yielded a pure 
culture of the organism on culture medium and killed a guinea pig 
acutely, producing the typical lesions of tularaemia. Infection of 
the coelomic fluid appeared much earlier in bugs infected as adults 
than in bugs infected as larvae. 

Infected as adults: In one instance organisms were noted in 
smears and cultures of the coelomic fluid of an adult on the fifth 
day after the first infective feed. The next shortest time was 14 
days. Positive smears and cultures of coelomic fluid were obtained 
thereafter from 13 adults dissected for sections at intervals up to 
the forty-seventh day, when the last bug was dissected. 

Infected as larvae: Of 15 bugs infected as larvae and killed for 
sectioning after various molts at intervals between the thirtieth and 
forty-seventh day after the first infective feed, none showed organisms 
in the coelomic fluid of the leg until the forty-seventh day, when the 
last one was killed; this one showed a moderate number of organisms 
in a smear of the coelomic fluid obtained by dividing a tibia. 

RicJcettsia lectvlarius. —Thread forms of the rickettsia-like parasite 
described by Arkwright, Atkin, and Bacot ® were seen in the majority 

bugs in smears of the coelomic fluid taken from the legs and in a 
few instances in sections of cells of the Malpighian tubes. There 
was no multiplication of these forms on coagulated egg yolk culture 
medium. 

«Arkwright, J. A., Atkin, E. E., and Baoot, A.i An hereditary rickettsia-like parasite o( the bedbug 
iCImixlectiaariut). Parasitology, IS: 27-S6 (1921). 






mo 

> Miari^eopic sectiens of. iafecited' iMigs >«bowad 

midtipliofttioa of orgftxusms in the fresh blood oonteiite (rf the eaterior 
portion of tlie Bud*^ut, heavy infection of the epithelial cells oi the 
posterior portion of the mid-gut, and occasional infection of the 
Malpighian tubes. 

Antebiob pobtion of mid-out: Groups or colonies of bluenstained 
oi^anisms were readily visible, with the 16 mm. objective, distributed 
throughout the unaltered blood contents of the expanded cardia or 
anterior portion of the mid-gut, but no invasion of the epithelial cells 
of the wall were noted in that portion, although organisms were 
seen in contact with the wall. 

PosTEBiOB POBTION OP MID-GUT; The most striking feature in 
bugs was the invasion of the epithelial cells of the posterior portion 
of the mid-gut with organisms which caused the swollen infected 
cells to stand out prominently in blue outlines under the 16 mm. 
objective (fig. 5). With the 2 mm. objective, the cell protoplasm 
was seen packed with blue-stained organisms which did not invade 
the cell nucleus (figs 2 and 6). Between infected cells were 
normal cells. In cross section of a restricted portion of the gut the 
projection of the swollen cdls toward the lumen almost caused its 
obliteration. In cross section of an expanded portion of the gut, 
infected cells, with or without a nucleus, were seen free in the lumen 
as if they had been given off from the wall or as if a cell had ruptured 
and discharged its contents in a mass having the outline of a cell. 
The gut wall was invaded with organisms causing fusiform blue- 
stained swellings to project toward the lumen. Widespread dis¬ 
tribution of organisms in the gut contents, such as one would expect 
if the contents were acting as a culture medium, was not seen. The 
cells at the constricted junction of gut and rectum were usually 
heavily infected, but definite infection of the cells of the rectum was 
not seen. 

Malpighian tubes: Cells distended with organisms were fre¬ 
quently seen. As in the gut, they were readily visible with the 16 
mm. objective. 

Absence op infection: Bacterium tularense was not seen in the 
oesophagus, salivary apparatus, reproductive organs, brain, or 
muscles. 

Technique .—Immobilization of mice while bugs fed upon them was 
necessary to prevent the mice from eating the bugs. This was 
accomplished by the use of the apparatus shown in Figiure 9. 

The infected bugs were kept, some at 26“ C. and some at 37® C., 
on small strips of filter paper contained in glass tubes which stood 
in water in a glass jar. Only living bugs were dissected. Those 
which seemed to die from the infection were discarded. 
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launobilizatioii of a bug whiia taking oodomic fluid from its leg 
was dona by pressing its dorsal surface against a fixed piece of adhesive 
plaster; the proximal joints of a leg were likewise immobilized by 
pressure against the adhesive plaster, leaving the tibia and tarsus 
free. If cultures were to be made from the coelomic fluid of a leg, 
preliminairy sterilization of the leg was done by directing the tibia 
and tarsal segments into a capillary pipette containing iodine. After 
a few seconds the pipette was removed and, with sterile scissors, the 
leg was divided through the tibia. With sterile capillary pipette a 
welling drop of coelomic fluid was collected from the cut stump and 



Fio« 9.—Method of immoblllelng a mouse while feeding bugs upon his tall. Mouse confined in Ihis 
pipe; tall protruding through linen gauee and through bole in upright glass tube. Bugs finally 
poured in from top of tube. 


transferred to coagulated egg yolk medium, and a smear of the fluid 
was stained and examined. Adults were immobilized for dissection 
by pressing their ventral surface and legs against adhesive piaster. 
After removal of the dorsel chitin the internal organs were freed in a 
mass, fixed in Zenker, and sectioned serially. 

Yoimger forms were sectioned without dissection and without 
removal of chitin other than the legs, care being taken to fix them in 
Zmiker immediately after a molt, when the chitin was soft; and to 
insure a flat position during fixation, the first half hour of fixation 
was with the bug pressed flat against adhesive plaster and covered 
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with a large drop of Zei&er. Serial secUoiu of undiseeeted yotmg 
specimens showed the internal organs in their natural rdatimu and 
were much preferable to sections of dissected adults. 

lUustrations .—Figures 4, 5, and 6 are by Maj. G. R. Callender, 
M. O., curator, Army Medical Museum. Figures 1, 2, and 3 are by 
Miss Ftta Piotti, and Figures 7, 8, and 9 are by Miss Inez Demonet. 


STATE AND INSULAR HEALTH AUTHORITIES, 1927 

DIRECTORY, WITH DATA AS TO APPROPRIATIONS AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Directories of the State and insular health authorities of the 
United States for each year from 1912 to 1926 have been published 
in the Public Health Reports * for the information of health officers 
and others interested in public-health activities. These directories 
have been compiled from information furnished by the respective 
State and insular health officers, and include data as to appropriations 
and publications. 

Where an officer has been reported to be a “whole-time” health 
officer, that fact is indicated by an asterisk (*). For this purpose a 
“whole-time” health officer is defined as “one who does not engage 
in the practice of medicine or any other business, but devotes all his 
time to official duties.” 

ALABAMA 

Board of censors of the State medical association 
acting as a committee of public health: 

Bibb Graves, governor, ex ofheio chairman, 

Montgomery. 

S. W. Welch, M. D., Montgomery. 

W. D. Partlow, M. D., Tuscaloosa. 

J. N. Baker, M. D., Montgomery. 

W. S. Britt, M. D., Eufaula. 

B. T. McCall, M. D., Mobile. 

W. W. Harper, M. D., Selma. 

Wyatt Heflin, M D., Birmingham. 

M, Y. Dabney, M. D., Birmingham. 

B. L. Wyman, M. D., Birmingham. 

R. S. Hill, M. D., Montgomery. 

Executive health offleer: 

*8. W. Welch, X. D„ State health officer, 

Montgomery. 

Registrar of vi tal statistics: 

*W. T. Fales, Montgomery. 

•Ethel Hawley, chief clerk, Montgomery. 

Laboratories of the State board of health: 

General director— 

*L. C. Havens, M. D., Montgomery. 

Anniston branch— 

•Katie Mae Wilson, Anniston. 

J Keprlnts Nos. 83, 123.190, 288. 344, «5,488,344, 808,706, Tti, 871, «4», 1,048, Vti 1,108, fcom Uw PubUo 
Health Reports. 


Laboratories of the State board of health—Con. 
Birmingham branch— 

•E. K. Kline, Dr. P. H., director, Birming¬ 
ham. 

Mobile branch— 

•G. E. Davis, M. S., director, Mobile. 
Tennessee Valley branch— 

•A. J. Perolio, M. D., director, Albany. 
Tuscaloosa branch— 

•LucUe Watt, M. S., Tuscaloosa. 

State sanitary engineer; 

•O. H. Hazelhurst, M. O. E.,^Montgomery. 
Assistant sanitary engineers: 

•H. G. Menke, B. C. E., Montgomery, 

•C. C. Kiker, B. C. E., Montgomery. 

•T. n. Milford, Montgomery. 

Epidemiologists: 

•D. G. Gill, M. D., director, Montgomery. 

•A. H. Graham, M. D., Malariologist, Mont¬ 
gomery. 

County organization: 

•D. L. Cannon, M. D., 0. P. H., first director, 
Montgomery. 

•O. L. Murphree, M. D., second director, 
Decatur. 

*B. F. Austin, M. D., third director, Mont* 
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Public health parsing: 

V* Marri!aer» K. N., difeoter» Moot- 
Coimary. 

uplands hfontgomery, ft. N.« aselslant direc¬ 
tor, Montgomery. 

Veoeteal dtese control: 

C. Blasiiigame, director, Montgomery. 
Intpoctlon: 

*C. A. Abele, direetor, Montgomery. 

*11. J. Thrasher, deputy inspector, Mont* 
gojnery. 

*H. W. Caldwell, deputy inspector, Mont* 
gDiBery. 

*0. H. South, deputy inspector, oyster oontrol. 
Mobile. 

*L. C. Frank (Associate sanitary engineer, 
U. S. P. H. S.) in charge of milk inspection, 
Montgomery. 

*J. W. Oarrett, milk inspector, Montgomery. 
•P. A. Clarke, D. V. M., milk inspector, Mont¬ 
gomery. 

*IT. D. Franklin, milk inspector, Montgomery. 
*F. H. Downs, milk insp^or, Montgomery. 
Tuberctdosis oontrol: 

*J. M. Graham, director, Montgomm^, 

Chief derk: 

*Bessie A. Tucker, Montgomery. 

Financial secretary: 

♦Adna Bley Alldrodge, Montgomery. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Sep¬ 
tember 30,1927; 

Central administration.$150,060.00 

County health work. 57,083.33 

ALASKA 

Board of health: 

George A. Parks, governor, Juneau. 

Harry C. Do Vighno, M. D., commlsdoner of 
health, Juneau. 

Executive health officer: 

Harry C. Be Vighne, M. D., commissioner of 
health, Juneau. 

Assistant commission's of health- 
Curtis Welch, M. D., Nome. 

J. A. Sutherland, M. D., Fairbanks. 

A. II. Blakemore, Cordova. 

Appropriation for X827>1028, $18,100. 

ARIZONA 
State board of health: 

George W. P. Hunt, governor, president, 
Phoenix. 

John W. Murphy, attorney general, vice presi¬ 
dent, Phoenix. 

F. T. Fahlen, M. D., secretary, Phoenix. 
Executive health officer: 

F. T. FaUdh, M. B., State superintendent of 
public health, Photmix. 

Executive secretary: 

♦Mrs. F. 0. Hurst, Jr., Phoenix 
State registrar of vital statisties; 

F. T. Fahlen, M. D., Phoeniz. 

Child hygiene division; 

♦Mrs. Charles R. Howe, director, Phoenix. 
•Jennette W. Hemphill, R. N., field nurse. 

♦J. Frances Ross, R. N., field nurse. 

•Mary S. Kelleher, R. N., field nurse. 


state bur^u of vital statistios: 

•Mrs. Ruby L. Jacquemln, statistician! 
Phoenix. 

Director State laboratory: 

♦Miss Jane H. Rider, Tucson. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending Juno 30,1028: 


State board of health— 

Salaries.$12,800.00 

Operating expense. 5,450.00 

Traveling e.tpensc. 2,500.00 

Capital investment. 500.00 

Repairs and replacements. 150.00 

State laboratory, Tucson— 

Salaries. 6,540,00 

Operating expense. 700.00 

Traveling expense. 900 00 

Capital Investment. 500.00 

Child hygiene division, Sheppard- 
Townerwork— 

fltttertes. 18,475.00 

Operating expense. 1,022.42 

Traveling expense. 5,010.00 

Unexi)ended balance of 1927 
funds.. 77.01 


Total. 49^634.43 


The Arizona State laboratory is comieeted with 
the University of Arizona, and is located at Tucson, 
Ariz. 

ARKANSAS 

Board of health: 

John R. Dlbrell, M. D., president, Little Rock. 
O. L. Williamson, M. D., Marianna. 

E. L. Watson, M. D., Newport. 

A. S. Gregg, M. D„ Fayetteville. 

L. D. Duncan, M. D,, Waldron. 

W. P. Parks, M. D., Hot Springs. 

F. 0. Mahony, M. D., El Dorado. 

Executive health officer; 

♦C. W. Oarriaon, M. B., State health officer. 
Little Rock. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

♦Mrs. !Mary Ellis Brown, statistician, Little 
Rock. 

Hygienic laboratory: 

♦H. V. Stewart, associate director, Little Rock. 
Bureau of sanitation and malaria oontrol: 

♦M. Z. Bair, chief sanitary engineer, Little 
Rock. 

Bureau of venereal disease control: 

•C. W. Gamson, M. D., director, Little Rock. 
Bureau of child hygiene* 

•C. W. Garrison, M. D., director, Little Rock. 
Appropriations for biennial period ending June 30, 
1929: 

Executive department, salaries and mis- 


cellaneoas.$26,080 

Bureau of vital statistics. 33,800 

Payment of local registrars.. 34,000 

Bttreau of vonereal disease control. 2,000 

Malaria oontrol. 8,400 

Bureau of .sanitation... 10,020 

Bureau of child hygiene... 3,000 

Hygienic laboratory. 18,340 


Total. 


135,040 
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CAUrOBNlA 

Btuti of pnbUe bMdtb: 

Qmwt E. Ebrlffat, M. D., imiMeot, San 
Fnuu^ioo* 

TnA F. Qimdnim, M. P., vice president, 
Saarsmento. 

Walter M. Dickie, M. D., diroetor of pubUo 
health, Sacramento. 

A. J. Scott, jr., M. D., Iios Angeles. 

Edward F. Glaser, M. D., San Francisco. 
Adelaide Brown, M. D., San Francisco. 

Hobert A. Peers, M. D., Collhx. 

Department of public health: 

•Walter K. Biokio, K. D., director of public 
health, Sacramento. 

•Daniel H. Blood, assistant to director, Sac¬ 
ramento. 

Epidemiologist: 

•Obarles H. Halliday, M. D., Berkeley. 

•Paul M. Ell wood, M. D., assistant epidemiol¬ 
ogist, Berkeley. 

District health officer: 

•Gavin Telfer, M. D., southern division. 

Chief sanitary inspector: 

•Edward T. Ross, Sacramento. 

Chief cannery Inspector: 

•Milton P. Duffy, San Francisoo. 

Vital statistics: 

•L. £. Ross, registrar, Sacramento. 

Bnreau of registration nurses: 

•Anna C. Jamme, R. N., chief, San Francisco. 
Bureau of tuberculosis: 

•Edytbe L. M. Tate-Thompson, chief, Sac¬ 
ramento. 

Bureau of food and drugs: 

•M. £ Jaffa, chief, Berkeley. 

Bacteriological laboratory: 

•W. H. Kellogg, M. D,, chief, Berkeley. 
Bureau of sanitary engineering: 

•C. G. GUlespie, 0. E., chief, Berkeley. 

Bureau of child hygiene: 

•Ellen S. Stadtmuller, M. D., chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Malaria control: 

Edward Stuart, 0. E., in charge. 
Appropriations for biennial period ending June 80, 
1020. (For 79th and 80th fiscal years.) 


Administration: 

For support.. $498,253 

Aid to mosquito abatement dis¬ 
tricts. 20,000 

Division of cannery inspection: 

For support.. 126,020 

(Payable from cannery in¬ 
spection funds.) 

Nurses registration bureau: • 

For support.. 85,390 

Tuberculosis bureau: 

For support. 48,640 

For subsidies. 600,000 

Total. 


Other sources of mvenoe: 

Fees tor reglstratioii bf nttiiKi, $10 eaeh. 
Renewal of registratloa certlftoatss, $1 per yMr. 
Licensing of ooid-atonge warehouses, mtsd 
according to capacity. 

Fines for violation of pure toed and druis 
Fees for licenses, $10 each, and oontributions, 
for credit to division of oannery inspection. 
Fees tor oertiflsd copies of records. 

Publications issued by health department: 
Biennial report. 

Weekly bulletin. 

Laboratories at Berkeley are connected with 
University of California. 

COLORADO 

Board of health: 

Sherman WtUiams, M. D., president, Denver. 
S. R. McKelvoy, M. D., secretary, Denver. 

J. S. Hasty, M. D., Lamar. 

Ben Beshoar, M. D., Trinidad. 

M. Ethel V: Fraser, M. D., Denver. 

Ralph M. Jones, D. 0., Denver, 

C. A. Davlin, M. D., Alamosa. 

Charles W. Thompson, M. D., Pueblo. 
Executive health officer: 

•S. B. McSelvey, M. D., secretary, State board 
of health, Denver. 

Bacteriologist: 

William 0. Mitchell, M. D., Denver. 

Medical inspector: 

J. W. Morgan, M. D , Denver. 

State food and drug commissioner: 

•S. H. Loeb, Denver. 

Division of social hygiene: 

•S. R. McKelvoy, M. D., director, Denver. 


Division of sanitary engineering: 

•Dana E. Kopner, director, Denver. 

Division of plumbing inspection: 

•Irving H. Puller, inspector, Denver. 
Appropriations for years 1937-1928: 

Salaries.$38,400 

Laboratory equipment and supplies.... 4, OOO 

Printing and publications..... 7,100 

Traveling expenses. 8,000 

Samples and supplies (food). 600 

Sanitary engineering. 13,900 

Venereal disease. 40,000 

Incidental expenses.. 2,040 

Total.114,040 


The laboratory of State board of health is not 
connected with any institution. 

CONNECTICUT 
Public health council: 

Edward K. Root, M. D. 

8. B. Overlook, M. D. 

O.-E. A. Winslow, M. B., D. P. H. 

James W. Knox. 

Edward P. Jones. 

James A. Newlands, B. 8. 

Executive health officer: 

•Stanley H. Oabom, M. D., 0. P, S., ooznm!§> 
sioner of health, Hartford. 


1,828,808 






















3ttiiiQ ol diatasM: 

*MlUard SnowHon, M. D., C. P. H., dit^r. 
of vltfd 

*WlIU 4 m 0. WelUiig^ dtoecfcor. 

Bureau ol imblto health nursing: 

*9Brah R. Addlaoai R. N., dlreotOT. 

Bureau of ohUd hygiene: 

*A. Elisabeth Ingraham, M. D. 

Bureau of public health instruction: 

*Elisaheth O, Nickerson, B. S., 0. P. H. 
Bureau of laboratories: 

*F. Lee Mi(^, M. S., director. 

Bureau of sanitary engineering: 

•Warren J. Scott, S. B., director. 

Division of occupational diseases: 

•Albert S. Gray, M, D. 

Division of venereal diseases: 


Division of mental hygiene: 

H. A. Bancroft, M. D., chief. 

Dlviaion of mouth hygiene: 

Clyde B. Salmons, D. D. S., chief. 
Appropriation for fiscal period ending June 30,1929 
(two years), 3619,900. 

Publications issued by health department: 

Weekly bulletin. 

Monthly bulletin. 

Annual vital statistics report. 

Annual report of State department of health. 
Miscellaneous pamphlets, 
liaboratory is not connected with an educational 
institution. 

DELAWARE 

State board of health: 

William P. Orr, M. D., president, Lewes. 

Mrs. Charles Warner, vice president, Wil¬ 
mington. 

Robert E. EUegood, M. D., State Road. 
Margaret L. Handy, M. D., Wilmington. 

Mrs. Julia Ashbrook, Wilmington. 

W. P. Pierce, M. D., Milford. 

Executive health officer: 

•Arthur T. Davis. M. D., Dover. 

Director of laboratory: 

•Rowland D. Herdman, B. S., Dover. 
Communicable diseases: 

•L. D. PhilUps, M. D., Dover. 

Director of child hygiene: 

•Clealand A. Sargent, M. D., Dover. 

Sanitary engineer: 

•Richard C. Beckett, B. S., Dover. 
Superintendent of Brandywine sanatorium: 

•Seth Hurdle, M. D., MarsbaUton. 
Superintendent of Edgewood sanatorium: 

•Elisabeth Van Vranken, R. N., Marshallton 


Appropriations for each fiscal year ending 
Juno 30,1928 and 1929; 

General administration.$60,600 

Hygienic laboratory. 9, OCX) 

Edgewood sanatorium for colored tu¬ 
berculous patients... 12,000 

Brandywine sanatorium for white tu¬ 
berculous patients. 40,000 


Total.121,600 


Publications: 

Btonniai report.. 

Bi-monthly health news. 

Bulletin on health subjects. 

The laboratory of the State board of health is not 
connected with the State university. 

DISTRICT 07 COLUMBIA 

Executive health officer: 

•William C. Ibwler, X. D., health officer, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Assistant health officer: 

•Edward J. Schwartr., M. D., Washington. 
Chief clerk and deputy health officer: 

•Arthur O. Cole, Washington. 

Chief bureau of preventable diseases and director 
bacteriological laboratory: 

♦James O. Gumming, M. D., Washington. 
Bacteriologist: 

•John E. Noble, Washington. 

Serologist; 

•Josse P. Porch, D. V. M., Washington. 
Chemist: 

•Aubrey V. Fuller, Washington. 

Chief sanitary inspector: 

•C. R. Holman, Washington. 

Director child hygiene service: 

•Hugh J. Davis, M. D., Washington. 

Chief food Inspector: 

•Reid R. Ashworth, D. V. S., Washington. 
Chirf medical and sanitary inspector of schook; 
•Joseph A. Murphy, M. D., Washington. 


Appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1928; 

Salaries.$156,740 

Prevention of communicable diseases: 40,000 

Disinfecting service. 6,000 

Isolation wards at hospitals.... 23,000 

Milk and food Insiiection and regula¬ 
tion. 6,100 

Dispensary service, indudiDg treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis and venereal 

diseases. 20,000 

Maintaining a child hygienic service.. 46,000 

Hygiene and sanitation, public schools. 66,800 

Laboratory service.. 3,000 

Miscellaneous. 7,060 


Total. 374,690 


Publications issued by health department: 
weekly report by health department. 

Annual report of health officer. 

Monthly statement of average grade of milk 
sold. 

FLORIDA 

Board of health: 

Chas. H. Mann, president, Jacksonville. 

H. Mason Smith, M. D., Tampa. 

W. D. Nobles, M. D., Pensacola. 

Executive health officer: 

■•B. I. Arms, X. D., State health officer, Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Diagnostic laboratories: 

•Pearl Griffith, B. E., acting director, Jacksoor 
ville. 
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BorenaolYitalstutSstioB: ' 

*Btewart O. ThompMOt D, P. H.* <Uftet<nr» 
JackHonvlUe, 

Bureau of oouununioable dIseaaeB: 

*F. A. M. D.» director, JackaouTUle. 

Bureau of sanitary englzieering: 

•B. L. Fllby, C. E., director, Jacksonville. 
Bureau of child hygiene and public health nursing: 
"Mrs. Laurie Jean Reid, R. N., director, 
Jadcsonville. 

Appropriation for health department: 

Three^ighths mill tax levied upon the asses¬ 
sable property of the State. 

Publications issued by health department: 

PamphletB covering all phases of public health. 
Public health information disseminated through 
the weekly and daily papers of the State. 
Florida health notes. 

Annual reports. 

Loboratory not connected with State university or 
other similar educational institution. 

GEORGIA 

Board of health: 

Robert F. Maddox, president, Atlanta. 

James H. McDuffie, M. D., vice president, 
Columbus. 

r. F. Abercrombie, M. D., secretary, Atlanta. 
Oharles H. Richardson, M. D., Macon, 
k. D. Little, M. D., Thomasvillo. 
fohn W. Daniel, M. D., Savannah. 

W. I. HaUey, M. D., Hartwell. 

Pred D. Patterson, M. D., Cuthbert. 
fohn A. Rhodes, M. D., Crawford villa, 
i. C. Shamblln, M. D., Rome. 

D. R. Brice, D. D. S., Qainesville. 

L. A. Lawry, D. D. S., Valdosta. 

M. S. Brown, M. D., Port Valley. 

M. L. Duggan, State superintendent of schools, 
ex officio, Atlanta. 

J. M. Sutton, State veterinarian, ex officio, 
Atlanta. 

Executive health officer: 

*T. F. Abercrombie, M. D., commissioner, 
Atlanta. 

•Joe P. Bowdoln, M. D., deputy commissioner, 
Atlanta. 

Division of venereal-disease control: 

•Joe P. Bowdoin, M, D., director, Atlanta. 
Division of county health work: 

•M. E. Winchester, M. D., director, Atlanta. 
Division of laboratories: 

•T. F. Sellers, director, Atlanta. 

Division of sanitary engineering: 

•!.(. M. Clarkson, director, Atlanta. 

State tuberculosis sanatorium: 

•Edson W. Olidden 2d, M. D., superintendent, 
Alto. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

•Butler Toombs, acting director, Atlanta. 
Division of child hygiene: 

•Joe P. Bowdoin, M. D., director, Atlanta. 
Georgia training school for mental defectives: 

•John W. Oden, M. D., superintendent. 
Division of accounting and purchasing: 

•C. L. Tinsley, director, Atlanta. 


Appropriatioos lor iht Bsoal year esidiiig DaA tt» 


1 « 7 : 

General approprlatico..«.__ 

VeD«real><!U8ea8e control........ 3A000 

Maternity and infant hygiene. A 000 

State tuberculosis sanatorium.lOQ, 000 

Georgia training school lor mental de* 
feotives. BA 000 

Total appropriation by legislatttni.. 281,181 

Maternity and infancy. lAOlO 

Maternity and infancy (Federal Gov¬ 
ernment funds, fls^ year ending 

June 30,1027). 28,610 

Central administration, county health 
work (International Health Board 

funds). iOOO 

Central administration, malaria control 
(International Health Board funds). A 800 


Grand total.276,851 


HAWAH 

Board of health: 

F. £. Trotter, M. D., president and executive 
officer, Honolulu. 

W. B. Lymer, attorney general, Honolulu. 

0. B. Cooper, M. D., Honolulu. 

D. 6. Bowman, Honolulu. 

J. D. McVeigh, Honolulu. 

J. Ordenstein, Honolulu. 

George Denison, Honolulu. 

Executive health officer: 

•F. B. Trotter, M. D., president of the board of 
health, Honolulu. 

Secretary: 

•M. R. Weir, Honolulu. 

Bacteriologist: 

A. N. Sinclair, M. D., Honolulu. 

Tuberculosis bureau: 

•Howard W. Chamberlin, M. D., Honolulu. 
Health officer: 

James T. Wayson, M. D., Honolulu. 

Sanitary engineer: 

•S. W. Tay, Honolulu. 

Food commissioner and analyst: 

•M. B. Bairos, Honolulu. 

Oahu Insane Asylum: 

•A. B. Eckerdt, M. D., superintendent, Hon<h 
iulu. 

Leper settlement: 

•R. L. Cooke, superintendent, Kalaupapa, 
Molokai. 

•A. B. Potter, M. D., physician, Kalaupapa, 
Molokai. 

•Robert L. McArthur, M. D., assistant physi¬ 
cian, Kalaupapa. 

Chief sanitary inspector, Oahu: 

•A. K. Arnold, Honolulu, 

Chief saxiitory inspector, Hawaii: 

•C. Charlock, Hilo. 

Chief sanitary inspector, Maui: 

•R. C. Lane, Wailuku. 

Chief sanitary inspector, Kauai: 

•A. P. Christian, Kapaa. 
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Appn^riftfidiis, 

Bpard of liealth— 

Salary, prasident^.. 

Salary, public health officer.« 

Salary, secretary. 

Salaries, office employees. 

Expenses, office. 

Expenses, board of medical ex- 
amlners— 

Personal sendee...^. 

Expenses. 

Bureau of vital statistics— 

Salary, registrar general. 

Salaries, deputies and clerks.. 
Salaries, registrar, Honolulu.. 
Expenses, office registrar gen¬ 
eral. 

Purchase of equipment. 

Bureau of sanitary engineering— 

Salary, sanitary engineer. 

Other personal service. 

Expenses. 

Sanitation- 

Salary, chief sanitary inspec¬ 
tor, Oahu.. 

Other personal services. 

Sanitary expenses, Territory- 
Salaries and expenses, plague 

campaign. 

Salaries and expenses, 'mos¬ 
quito campaign. 

Pure food and drag bureau— 

Salaries.-. 

Expenses.. 

Bacteriological bureau— 

Salary, bacteriologist and pa¬ 
thologist. 

Other personal services.. 

Expenses.. 

Government physicians— 

Salaries. 

Hawaii.. $32,160.00 

Maui. 18,600.00 

Kauai. 12,000.00 

Oahu. 12,000.00 

Laual. 1,800.00 

(Provided, however, that no 
salary shall bo allowed or paid 
unless physicians employed or 
appointed in the several dis¬ 
tricts shall treat the indigent 
sick free of charge in such dis¬ 
trict or districts, as the case 
may be.) 

Quarantine and medical service*- 

Salaries.— 

Expenses- 

Quarantine stations— 

Repairs, maintenance, equip¬ 
ment, and salaries, Honedulu 
Repairs, maintenanoe, equip¬ 
ment, and salaried, Hilo—. 




$14,400.00 

8,400.00 

7,200.00 

32,860.00 

16,005.00 


250.00 

700.00 


6,000.00 

22,200.00 

2^600.00 

12,000.00 

400.00 


0,600.00 

8,640.00 

1,740.00 


7,20a00 
157,800.00 
20,125.00 

51,540.00 


6,500.00 


21,600.00 

8,525.00 


6,000.00 

500.00 

3,950.00 


76,660.00 


23,600.00 

33,050.00 


20,805.00 


Appropriations, 1997-1920—Continued.. 
Care of lepers and their children— 

KALAUPAPA AND KAllHI HOSPITAL 


Personal services— 

Superintendent. $ 0 ,600.00 

Other personal services. 235,890.00 

Other current expenses.481,244.00 

Motor voblcles. 3, J-W. 00 

Other equipment.. 13,266.00 

Buildings and equipment_ 4,000.00 

Allowance needy blind pa¬ 
tients, extra $5 per month.. 7,200.00 

KALItll HOSPITAL AND LEPER SETTLE¬ 
MENT 


Aiding indigent persons released 
from Kalihi Hospital and Leper 
Settlement. 2,500.00 


XAPIOLANI aiRLS' HOME 

Salaries.. 

Maintenance. 

SAUHI BOYS’ BOMB 

Salaries. 

Maintenance. 

Prevention and cure of tuberculosis— 

Salaries. 

Expenses, including purchase of 

automobiles. 

Cure and treatment o itubercular 

patients in sanitariums. 

Oahu, Leahi Uome.$168,000.00 
Maui, Kula Sanita¬ 
rium . 

Kauai, Samuel Ma- 
helona Memorial 

Hospital. 

Hawaii, Puumaile 

Home. 

Improvements, 

Puumaile Home. 

Insane asylum— 

Salary, superintendent. 

Pay roll. 

Maintenanoe. 

Compensation to patients for 

labor. 

Other equipment. 

Sanitarium- 

Salaries, employees. 

Maintenance. 

Venereal-disease clinic— 

Salaries.. 

Expenses. 

Bureau welfare and hygiene of ma¬ 
ternity and infancy- 

salaries..— 

Expenses. 

Equipment. 


96,000.00 

72,000.00 

40,250.00 

45,430.00 


15,330.00 

36.450.00 

24,940.00 
34.150,00 

lie, 195.00 

88,355.00 

421,680.00 


8,400.00 

229,810.00 

160,790.75 

600.00 

48,813.25 

21 , 120.00 

16,594.00 

11,400.00 

5^285.00 


8,40a00 

4,961.92 

100.00 


Total. 2,495,904.98 

Publications issued by health department: 

Annual report of president. 

Registrar general’s report. 
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ZiMitmtory 6m»hk Hit pflvt^ (tfto of Dr. 
A. N. Sine^, hi* B«wiU, Liborit^ In 
Baud or Health BnikttBtr. 

mAHO 

Department of iniblio welfiare: 

*David Bnrrell, commlssloiier. 

* ■' —— , public health adviser. 
*LawreiK!e J. Peterson, baeteriologist. 

*W!lilam Vernon Leonard, chemist. 

^Robert H. Pratt, dairy, food, drug, hotel, and 
sanitary inspector. 

*C. K. Maoey, dairy, food, drug, hotel, and 
sanitary inspector. 

Executive h^th officer: 

*David Burrell, commissioner of public welfare, 
Boise. 

Appropriation for biennial period ending 


Dec. 31,1928: 

Personal service.$61,120 

Other expenses. 16,025 

Venereal-disease control... 2,200 


Total. 68,345 


State laboratory is not connected with an educa- 
tionol Institution. 

ILLINOIS 

Board of public-health advisors: 

T. D. Doan, M. D., president. 

Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., secretary. 

W. A. Evans, M. D. 

E. P. Sloan, M. D. 

Mrs. E. N. Monroe. 

Director of public health: 

*Isaac D. BawUngs, H. B., Springfield. 
Assistant director of public health: 

•Thomas H. I^eonard, M. D. 

Division of sanitation and engineering: 

•Harry F. Ferguson, C. E., chief sanitary engi¬ 
neer. 

Division of communicable diseases: 

•J. J. MeShane, M. D., D. P. H., chief. 
Division of child hygiene and public-health nursing: 

•Grace S. Wlghtman, M. D., superintendent. 
Division of tuberculosis: 

•Thomas H. Ijeonard, M. D., acting chief. 
Division of laboratories: 

•Thomas Q. Hull, Ph. D., chief. 

Division of vital statistics: 

•Sheldon L. Howard, registrar. 

Division of public*healtb instruction: 

•Baxter K. Richardson, chief. 

Division of social hygiene: 

•O. C. Copelan, M. D., chief. 

Division of hotel and lodging-house Inspection: 

•Arch Lewis, superintendent. 

Appropriations for biennial period ending 
June 30,1929; 


Salaries. 

Salaries State officers_ _ 

$774,460 

30,400 

20,300 

134,192 

Office expenses_ - .. 

Traveling expenses. 

Operating, supplies, and expenses... 

Equipment and repairs. 

Contingent. ___ _ 

188,932 

27,100 

88,700 

51,200 

Printing..*- 

Postage. 

20,000 

Rabies. 

4,000 

Total_ 

1,289,284 


Ihsliltaitlm issued by beaM^ 
niinds Health News (meatbly). 

Weelclypress bulletin., . 

Edncatioiial health dnulats. 

Laboratory is'not oonn^ctod with an eduoationil 
institution. 

INDIANA 

Board of health: 

James A. Turner, M. D., president, Ladoga. 

A. j: Hostetler, M. D., vice president, Lagmie. 
John H. Green, M. D., North Vernon. 

Cavfns R. Marshall, M. D., Indianapolis. 
William F. King, M. D., secretary, Indian- 
spoils. 

Exeoutiive health officer: 

•WBUam F. King, H. B., State health oommis* 
sioner, Indianapolis. 

Division of vital statistics: 

*H; M. Wright, director, Indianapolis. 
Labofotory of hs^ene: 

*0. F. Adams, M. D., B. 8. A., director, In¬ 
dianapolis. 

DiYislon of food and drugs: 

•I. L. Miller, State food and drug commissioner, 
lUdianapolis. 

MUb laboratory: 

•Frank C. Wilson, B. 8., M. S., director, In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Water and sewage laboratory: 

•Lei^ S. Finch, B. S., sanitary engineer, In¬ 
dianapolis. • 

Division of child hygiene: 

•Ada E. Schweitzer, M. D., director, Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Division of communicable diseases: 

•H. W. McKiane, M. D., director, Indianapolts. 
Epidemiologist: 

•Walter W. Lee, M. B., Indianapolis. 

Division of school hygiene: 

•H. R. Condroy, director, Indianapolis. 
Divlsicm of bousing: 

•A. E, Wert, director, Indianapolis. 
Department of public-health nursing: 

•Eva F. McDougall, R. N., director, Indian* 
apolis. 

•EUa McNeil, R. N., B. S., assistant director, 
Indianapolis. 

Approprihiiuns for biennial period ending Septem¬ 
ber 30,1929, $180,600 per annum. 

Laboratories arc not connected with an educational 
Institution. 

IOWA 

State department of health: 

EX OFFICIO 

John Hammlll, governor, Des Moines. 

W. O. Ramsay, secretary of State, Des Moines. 
R. E. Johnson, treasurer of State, Des Moines. 
J. W. I/>ng, auditor of State, Des Moines. 

M. G. Thornburg, secretary of agriculture, Des 
Moines. 

Henry Albert, M. D., Des Moines. 

APFOlNnVS BT QOVBRNOB 

W. D. Hayes, C. P. H., president, Sioux City. 
H. E. Sugg, M. D., Clinton. 

H. L. Sayler, M. D., Des Moines. 

D. C. Steelsmith, M. D., C. P. H., Dubuque. 
A. A. Robertson, M. D., Council Blufls, 
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XlMtilft JuMi ofltoar: 

*SMff AINi^ X. 2>.t Si»ti M(h com- 

miwkMifV, Det Motnis. 

WtUaca, M. X>., O, P. dtpaty oo«i- 
oMonerp l>«SvMoI]»«. 

DiMstor 44 public bealtb nurslag: 

*Bi!lith Countryman, R. N., Bea Mdnot. 
Biiootor, division of examinations: 

*H. W. Qrefe, Bes Moines. 

Cbief engineer: 

*A. n. WIeters, 0. Bes Moines. 

Blreotor nursing educatfon: 


Lectorw to girls: 

*D. Pirle Beyea, Bee Moines. 

Assistant State r^trar: 

♦R. L. McLaren. 

Housing work is carried on by engineering division. 
Medical, nurses, dental optometry, cosmetology, 
chiropractic, osteopathy, embalming, podiatry, 
and barber examining boards are combined in 


State department of health. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 
80,1928: 

For salaries and wages.$29,700 

M iscellaneous traveling. 8,000 

Antitoxin, vaoclne and other prophy¬ 
lactics. fl,000 

Sanitary engineering and housing—* 

Salaries and wages.. 0,900 

Traveling. 8,000 

Equipment and laboratory. 1,000 

Quarantine enforcement and other oon- 
tingenoies. 4,000 


Total. 87,609 

Publications: 

Bienuiai report, quarterly bulletin, health 
news letter. 

Laboratories (at Iowa City): 


Staff for baoterlological and sereological labora¬ 
tories and appropriation for the same not 
included In above. 

KANSAS 

Board of health: 

Clarence A. McOuire, M. D., president, 
Topeka. 

Walter A. Carr, M. D., Junction City. 

George 1. Tbacher, M. D., WaterviUe. 

John H. Henson, M. B., Moimd Valley. 
Addison Kendall, M. D., Great Bend. 

Clay E. Coburn, M. B., Kansas City. 

Arthur J. Anderson, M. D., Lawrence. 

V. C. Eddy, M. B., Colby. 

Walter J. Eilerts, M. D., Wichita. 

Thomas Armory Lee, attorney, Topeka. 
Executive health officer: 

*Sarle G. Brown, X. D., secretary State board 
of health, Topeka. 

Bivision of vital statistics: 

*W. J. Davies, State registrar. 

Bivislon of communicable diseases: 

*0. H. Kinnaman, M. B., epidemiologist, 
Topeka. 

Bivislon of foods and drugs: 

*Thomas 1. Baltoo, assistant chief Ibod and 
drug insp^or, Topeka. 

eT9fi4*—27- 2 


Bivfsten of efalkl hygiene: 

0. Mmtgomnr, M. Z>., gbilit Top^ 

Division of rural sanitation: 

*J. O. Montgomery, M. D., dfreotor, Topeka 
Division of water and lewafi: 

Earnest Boyce, B. S., ohtof, Lawrence. 

Division of publio heelth educatloii: 

♦Earle G. Brown, M. B., director, Topeka. 
Division of venereal diseases: 

♦Earle G. Brown, M. D., dlreotor, Topeka. 
Water and sewage laboratories at Kansas Uni¬ 
versity: 

Earnest Boyoe, B. 8., director, Lawrence. 

Food laboratory at Kansas University: 

Prof. E. H. 8. Bailey, director of food analysis, 
Lawrence. 

Drug laboratory at Kansas University: 

Prof. L. D. Havenhlll, director of drug analysis, 
Tiawrenoe. 

Food laboratory at Kansas Agricultural College: 
Prof. H. H. King, director of food analysis, 
Manhattan. 

Publio health laboratory, Topeka: 

•Earle G. Brown, M. B., acting director, 
Topeka. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30,1928t 


Salaries. $21,800 

Miscellaneous. 8,880 

Water and sewage division. 8,000 

Free distribution of antitoxins, etc. 3,600 


Publio health laboratory^ end the de¬ 
partment of division of venereal dis¬ 
ease control; distribution of arsphena- 
mine (606) to Indigent poor of the 
State; assistance and maintenance of 


clinics. 10,000 

Division of child hygiene. .. 8,000 

Division of food and drugs.... 5,000 

County aid, full time demoustrations.. 8,000 

Total. 56,350 

Other sources of revenue; 

Marriage fees, approximately $20,000. 


Water and ice analysis fees,' approximately 
$14,000. 

Food and drug laboratorieB at Kansas Univer¬ 
sity maintained by university maintenance 
fund, and food laboratory at Kansas Agri¬ 
cultural College maintained by agricultural 
college maintenance fund. 

Publications issued by health department: 

Quarterly bulletin. 

Biennial report. 

Weekly morbidity report. 

KENTUCKY 

Board of health: 

Joseph E. Wells, M. D., president, Cynthiana. 

A. T. McCormack, M. D., secretary, Louis¬ 
ville. 

J. Watts Stovall, Grayson. 

Vernon Blythe, M. D., Paduoah. 

H. T, Alexander, M. D., Fulton. 

H. H. Carter, D. O. Shelbyvfflc. 

George 8, Coon, M. D., Louisville. 

J. W. Kiocaid, M. D., Catlettsburg. 

Addison Dimmltt, Louisville. 
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Eieeative hQaitli.offleer: 

BtiriMi of vitil ftailiiki} 

* J. F, Bloekorbr, dirtotor* X^onlsTfito^ 

’nuTfinn of bnntofIninty 

*Lmiaii H. M. director, LouisviUc. 
Bureau o! aanitary cngiiiMrl]^: 

*F. 0. Dugan, C. B., director, Louisville. 
Bureau of food, drugs, and |u>te)bs: 

*Sara]i Vance Dugan, director, Louisville. 
Bureau of venereal diseases; 

Jethra Hancock, M. D., Louisville. 

Bureau of public beidtb nursing: 

^Margaret Bast, E. N., director, Louisville. 
Bureau of maternity and child health: 

*Axmie S. Veecb, M. D., director, Louisville. 

* Juanita Jennings, M. D., assistant, Ijouisville. 
Bureau of prevention of trachoma and blindness: 

*C. B. Kobert, M. D., director, LouisviUe. 
Bureau of public health education: 

^Adalbert Thomas, director. 

Bureau of county health work: 

*F. B. Blackerby, M. D., director and assistant 
State health officer, Louisville. 

*M. W. Steele, M. D., assistant, LouisviUe. 
*V. A. SttUey, M. D., assistant, Louisville. 
Bureau of mental hygiene: 

Frank O’Brien, Ph. D., director, Louisville. 
Bureau of tuberculosis and State tuberculosis 
sanitarium: 

*Pau] A. Turner, M. D., director and superin¬ 
tendent, IxmisvUie. 

Bureau of dental hes^tb: 

R. P. Keene, D. D. S., director. 

Legislative appropriation for fiscal year ending 
June 80,1028, $288,008.84. 

Publications issued by health department: 

Monthly bulletin. 

Laboratories: 

State board of health, Louisville. 

Public service laboratories of the University of 
Kentucky, at I<exlagtoD, are required by law 
to handle health work, but are not included 
in above appropriation. 

> LOUISIANA 

Board of health: 

Oscar Dowling, president, Shreveport. 

't, T. Tarlton, M. D., vice president, Orand 
Coteau. 

Fred Eatzburg, D. D. S., Shreveport. 

E. S. Matthews, M. D., Bunkle. 

Mrs. L. C. MeVoy, Baton Rouge. 

M. P. Boebingor, M. D., New Orleans. 

A. O. Hoefeld, M. D., New Orleans. 

T. J. Labbe^ St. MartinvlUe. 

O. M. Bnellings, M. D., Monroe. 

Miss Fannie B. Nelken, secretary. 

Ejccutive health officer; 

*OsQar Dowling, H. D., president, State board 
of health, New Orleans. 

Bacceriologist: 

W. H. Seemann, M. D., New Orleans. 
Registrar: 

J. B. Douss^, M. D., New Orleans. 

Sanitary eniduear: 

•John H. O'NelU, New Orleans. 

•A. H. Fletohec, assistant saAitary engineer. 


Child hygteuB: 

*AgaeB Monig, diiuotoi^ Now OrleiUi. 

Maud Loeber, M. D.,uiidici3 oowmltaitt, New 
Oiteaus. 

Food and drug oommiisioiier: 

•L. 0. WUliaiss, assistant, New OHeaas. 
Analyst: 

•Cassius L. Olay, New Orleans. 
Epidemiologist: 

•Paul R. Neal, M. D., New Orleansr. 

Director of dairy division: 

•Russell S. Smith. 

Bureau of researdi and information: 

•Leonard C. Scott, acting assistant surgeon, 
U. B. P. H. S., New Orleans. 

Bureau of public health administration: 

•C. V. Akin, surgeon, U. S. P. H. S., New 
Orieans. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 80, 192$, 
$78,000. 

liquidation board, sanitary rebabilitatlbu 
flooded areas, $62,000. 

Other sonrees of revenue: 

Fees from inspection of oil, and tax on kerosene. 
Publications issued by health department: 
Monthly bulletin. 

Quarterly bulletin. 

Annual almanac. 

Biennial report. 

Miscellaneous leaflets. 

• MAINE 

Public health council: 

C. F. Kendall, M. D., chairman, Augusta. 

« Hiram Ricker, South Poland, 
n. A. Kelley, D. D. 8., Portland. 

Miss Annie Peabody^ Portland. 

J. G. Towne, M. D., WatervUle. 

O. H. Emerson, M. D., Newport. 

Executive health offloer: 

•C. F. Kendall, X. D., State commissioner of 
health, Augusta. 

Division of administration: 

•C. F. Kendall, M. D., Augusta. 

Division of oommunicable diseases: 

*Q. H. Coombs, M. D., director, Augusta. 
Division of laboratories; 


Division of sanitary engineering: 

•Elmer W, Campbell, D. P. H., Augusta. 
Division of vital statistics: 

•0. F. Kendall, M. D., State registrar, Augusta. 
Division of social hygiene: 

•George H. Coombs, M. D., director, Augusta. 
Division of public health nursing and child hygiene: 

•Edith L. Soule, R. N., Augusta. 

Division of dental hygiene: 

•Dorothy Bnrant, D. H., Augusta. 

District health officers: 

•J. L. Pepper, M. D., South Pmtland. 

•E. P. Goodri(ffi, M. D., Lewiston. 

•H. D. Worth, M. D., Bangor. 

•Q. H. Hntdilns, M. D., WatervlUe. 

•L. W. Hadley, M. D., Machlas. 

•G.B* Parsons, M. D., Rockland. 

•B. F. Porter, M. jO., Caribou, 
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AiiproiKlalloiis for Ifoetl y««r 4»idliig Jane 


80 » 1938 : 

IMarfoei vtMl ofork hire.$38,000 

Oi&(w expense and epidemic fond.. 20,000 

<]>fotrlot and local heidth officeri. 88,000 

Venereal'^isease control work. 14,000 

Maternity and cklld-welfare work. 10,000 

Branch State laboratory, Caribou. 2, fiOO 

Aid tor typhoid oairiers. 8,000 


Total.125,500 

Other sources of revenue: 


Census Bureau, Washington, D, C„ about $800. 
Federal funds under Sheppard-Towner Act, 
$15,000. 

License fees from camps, roadside eating and 
lodging places, about $4,000. 

Publications issued by the department of health: 
Annual report on vital statistics. 

MARYLAND 

Board of health: 

John S. Fulton, M. p., chairman, Baltimore. 
William H. Welch, M. D., Baltimore. 

Thomas H. Robinson, attorney general, Balti* 
more. 

William W. Ford, M. D., Baltimore. 

C. Hampson Jones, M. D., Baltimore. 

Tolley A. Biays, Baltimore. 

Benjamin C. Perry, M. D., Bethesda 
E. F. Kelly, Phar. D., Baltimore. 

Executive health officer: 

*John S. Fulton, M. D., director of health, Baltl> 
more. 

Division of legal administration: 

•J. Davis Donovan, chief, Baltimore. 

Division of public health education 

•Gertrude B Knipp, chief, Baltimore. 

Bureau of communicable diseases: 

•Robert II. Riloy, M, D., chief, Baltimore 
Bureau of vital statistics: 

Frederic V. Bcitlor, M. D., chief, Baltimore 
Food and drug commissioner: 

•A. L. Sullivan, B, S., chief, Baltimore 
Bureau of bacteriology: 

*n. C. Ward, B. Ph., M. S., chief, Baltimore. 
Bureau of sanitary engineering: 

•Abel Wolman, B. S, E., Chief, Baltimore. 
Bureau of chemistry: 

•Wyatt W. Randall, Ph. D., chief, Baltimore. 
Bureau of personnel and accounts: 

•Walter N. Klrkman, chief, Baltimore. 

Bureau of child hygiene: 

•J. H. Mason Knox, Jr.,M.D., chief, Baltimore. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Sep¬ 
tember 30,1028: 

Salaries.$268,202 

Expenses. 122^ 674 

Emergency appropriation (epidemics, 

etc.). 10,000 

TotaL. 390,770 i 

PublioatioDB Issued by health department: 

Annual report. 

Weekly News Letter. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Pttbiie health council: 

Oeorge H. Bigelow, M. P., chairman, Boston. 
Roger I. Lee, M. P., Boeton. 

Frenois H. Lelly, M. D., Milford. 


Pnblio health oouncU'-Oozrtiniled. * ' 

Richard P. Strong, M. D., Boston. 

Sylvester E. Ryan, M. P., Spitagfleld. 

James L. Tigbe, Holyoke, 

Gordon Huttdiins, Concord. 

Executive health officer: 

•Seoife H. Bigelow, M. D., State commissioner 
of public health, Boston. 

Secretary: 

•Alice M. Ethier. 

Division of administration: 

(Under direction of coramlssioBer.) 

Division of communicable diseases: 

•(Clarence L. Scamman, M. D., director, Bos¬ 
ton. 

Division of sanitary engineering; 

•X. H. Qoodnough, C. E., director and chief 
engineer, Boston. 

Division of water and sewage laboratories: 

•H. W. Clark, director and chemist, Boston. 
Division of biologic laboratories: 

•Benjamin White, Ph. D., director and pathol¬ 
ogist, Boston. 

Division of food and drugs: 

•Herman C Lythgoe, director and analyst, 
Boston. 

Division of hygiene: 

•Merrill E. Champion, M. D.^ director, Boston. 
Division of tuberculosis sanatoria: 

•Sumner H. Kemick, M. D., director, Boston. 
Appropriations for department of public 


health, 1927: 

Division of administration- 

salary of commissioner. $7,500 

Personal servioas. 19 , OOO 

Services other than personal. 10,000 

Division of hygiene ' 

Personal services of director and 

a.sslstants.4....—. 28,080 

Services other than personal. 15,500 

Per-sonal servK».s in connection 
with maternal and infant hy¬ 
giene. 19,180 

Expenses in connection with ma¬ 
ternal and infant hygiene. 0,000 

Division of communicable diseases— 

I>ersonal services of director, dis¬ 
trict health officers, etc. 66,000 

Services other than personal. 15,260 

Personal services in connection 
with control of venereal dis¬ 
eases. 7,320 

Expenses in connection with con¬ 
trol of venereal diseases. 21,500 

Manufacture and distribution of 
arsphenamine— 

For personal services... 8,610 

Services other than personal. 6,850 

Wassermann Laboratory— 

For personal services. 12,600 

For expenses of laboratory. 5,800 

Antitoxin and vaoclne laboratory^ 

For personal services.. 50,856 

Other services. 84,500 

Inspection of food and drugs— 

For personal servioes.. 44,000 

Other services. 11,400 


































A|^prlatie &8 for ^ pal^ 

hoaltb* ira^^qnOtiDeA* * 

Water M^3r«xid4tepoool of 6|«^ 
^viatoo-*- 

For persoaaliarrioes. 

For other letTiGes..... 

Wat^ supply and disposal of sewage, 
division of water and sewagelabora- 
toriee— 

For personal services. 

For other services. 

Division of tuborcnldeis— 


SO, 700 
16,000 


85,600 

8,200 


For personal services. 32,420 

Services other than personal. 10,000 

For personal services of tuberctaosis 

cilinto units... 86,600 

Services other than personal 

(oiinlo units). 16.700 

Payment of subsidies. 222,000 

For mainteiiaiiois of and for certain 
improvements at the Lakeville, 

North heading, Butland and 

Westfield State sanatoria. 1,084,73Q 

Special appropriations under legisla¬ 
tive acts and resolves of 1027.. 10,600 

Canoer cUnies: 

For personal service. 16,000 

For other expenses. 80,000 

Oanoer hospital at Norfolk: 

For maintenance. 00,000 

For completion of improvements 
muired and for certain equip¬ 
ment.. 76,000 


Total. 


2,066,205 


MICHIGAN 

Advisory council of health: 

C. C. Slemons, M. D., president, Grand Rapids. 
Robert B. Harkness, M. D., Houghton. 
Chalmers J. Lyons, D. D Sc., Ann Arbor. 

Leo J. Dretska, M. D., Dctrdt. 

Louis J. Hirschman, M. D., Detroit. 

Executive health officer: 

•Guy L. Kiefer, M. D., D. P. H., State health 
commissioner, Detroit. 

Deputy health commissioner; 

♦Don M. Griswold, M. D., D. P. H., I^ansing. 
Bureau of engineering: 

•E. D. Rich, 0. E., director. 

♦John M. Hepler, B. S., assistant engineer. 
♦Willard F. Shephard, B. 8. E., assistant 
engineer. 

♦Raymond J. Faust, B. S., assistant engineer. 
♦Herbert H. Hasson, B. S., assistant engineer. 
♦F. B. Ransford, water inspector. 

Bureau of laboratories: 

•0. O. Young, Pb. D., D. P. H., director. 
♦Minna Crooks, R. N., bacteriologist. 

♦Shan MingTao, D. Sc., assistant bacteriologist. 
*R. L. Kahn, D. So., immunologist. 

♦Pearl Kendrick, M. S., bacteriologist, West 
Michig^ division. 

♦Ora Mills, bacteridogist, Houghton Branch. 
♦£. F. Eldr^ge, M. S.,,c|b|ainist. 

♦A. B. ^aw, M. S., dinioal pathologist. 
♦Newton D. Larkum, Pb. D., research bacte¬ 
riologist. 


Bui^u el labpfiilcdii-^^ 

♦Charles L. Blin, B. B., tuxtcdloiM • 
♦Bmoe Robiuaou, nigMibitabdiut* Mqgie 
plant. ‘ ^ ' 

Bufeau of child hygiette and ptthlie health,mmdng: 
♦LiUian R. Smith, M. D., dkeotor.. 

♦Florence H. Knowlton, M. D., physldaft. 
♦Rhoda Grace Hendrick, M. D., prenatal 
consultant. 

♦Helen de Spelder Moore, R. N., assistant 
director. 

Bureau of records and statistics: 

♦W. J. V. Deacon, M. D., director. 

Bureau of education: 

♦Marjorio Delavan, director. 

♦Pearl Tumor, assistlint director. 

♦Melita Hutsel, lecturer 
♦Frank A. Poole, M. D., lecToror. 

Bureau of embalming: 

♦Frank J. Pienta, director. 

Bureau of epidemiology: 

♦Don M. Orisweld, M. D., D. P. H., director. 
♦A. M. Carr, M. D., medioa! Inepeetm. 

♦Paul F. Otr, M. D., medical inimeotor. 
Bureau of mouth hygiene: 

♦William R. Davis, D. D. S., director. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending 
June 30,1028: 


PersonBl service. 

$2(Et66aOO 

Supplies. \ 

Contractual service./ 

i(B,ooaoo 

Outlay for equipment. 

7,000.00 

Total. 

811,660100 

Antitoxin operation. 

Child hygiene and public health 

66,ooaoo 

nursing..... 

64,741.11 

Grand total. 

441,301.11 


Publications Issued by health department; 
Monthly bulletin. 

Annual report. 

Communicable disease pamphletB. 

Sex hygiene pamphlets. 

Child hygiene pamphlets. 

Engineering bulletins. 

Mouth hygiene pamphlets. 

Scientific reprint series. 

Rules and regulations. 

Health officers* manual. 

MINNESOTA 


Board of health: 

8. Marx White, M. D., president, Minneapolis. 
L. P. Wolll, C. E., vice president, St. Paul. 

C. L. Scofield, M. D., Benson. 

N. M. Watson, M. D., Red Lake Falls. 

N. G. Mortonsen, M. D., St. Paul. 

O. F. Mellby, M. D., Thief River Falls, 

W. H. Barr, M. D., Wells. 

E. W. Fahey, M. D., St. Paul. 

J. A. Tbabes, M. D., Brainerd. 

Executive health officer, <Hd Capitol, St. P&uT; 

♦A. J. Ghealey, W. 9^ iaeretmy and executive 
officer. 

Division of administration, Old Capitol, St. Paul: 
♦0. C. Pierson, director. 
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DMdUm of vm tmmrn, OM Capitol, St. Pittl: 
, ,*G«rdi 0, PierKm. director. 

IMeilioit of hotel inspection, Old Capitol, St. Paul: 

*W. A. Wlttbe<to, State hotel insp^r. 
Division of preventable diseases, university cam¬ 
pus, Minneapolis: 

•0. McDaniel, M. D., director. 

*£. M. Wade, chief of laboratories. 

*W. P. Greene, M. D., epidemiologist. 
•Temple Bnrli^, M. D., epidemiologist. 
Division of sanitation, university campus, Minne¬ 
apolis: 

•H. A. Whittaker, director. 

*0. E. Brownell, 0. E., sanitary engineer. 
Division of venereal diseases, university campus, 
Minneapolis: 

H. Q. Irvine, M. D., director. 

Division of child hygiene, university campus, 
Minneapolis: 

Everett 0. Hartley, M. D., director. 

*011va Peterson, R. N., superintendent of imb- 
lic health nursing. 

*MUdred G. Smith, R. N., educational agent. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30,1028: 
Maintenance and vital statistics— 

Salaries.181,620 


Expenses. 

. 7,595 

Frle antitoxin.- 

-$39,115 

_ U,fti4 

Venereal disease. 

. 17,600 

Sanitary engineoring and laboratory... 27,180 
Preventable diseases and laboratory... 00,856 
Protection for maternity and Infancy.. 21,000 

Hotel Inspection. 

. 83,690 

Total.. 



Publications issued by health department: 

Educational pamphlets. 

Laboratories: 

Division of preventable diseases, division of 
sanitation, and division of venereal diseases 
each has Its own laboratory service. Labo¬ 
ratories are housed on university campus. 
The division of preventable diseases also has 
a branch laboratory at Duluth All are State 
department of health organizations exclu¬ 
sively. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Board of health: 

W. W. Crawford, M. D., president, Hatties¬ 
burg. 

Felix J. Underwood, M. D., secretary, Jackson. 

S. E. Eason, M. D., New Albany. 

L. B. Austin, M. D., Rosedale. 

7. W. Lipscomb, M. D., Columbus. 

T. W. Holmes, M. D., Winona. 

J. M. Dampeer, M. D., Crystal Springs. 

W. H. Watson, M. D., Brandon. 

Dudley Btennls, M. D., Newton. 

W. R. Wright, D, D. S., Jackson. 

Executive bealtb officer: 

*FaUx 1 . Underwood, H. 0 ., executive officer. 
State board of bealtb, Jackson. 


Bureau of vital statistics: 

*R. N. Whitfield, M. D., director, Jackson. 
Bureou of child hygiene and pubUc health nursing: 
•Felix J. Underwood, M. D., acting director 
Jackson. 

•Mary D. Osborne, R. N., supervisor, publlo 
health nursing, Jackson. 

•Gladys Eyrlch, supervisor oral hygiene. 
Hygienic laboratory: 

•T. W. Kemmerer, M. D„ director, Jackson. 
Bureau of sanitary engineering and Inspection: 

•H. A. Kroeze, O. E., director, Jackson. 

•Geo. Parker, C. E., malarial control engineer, 
Jackson. 

•N. M. Parker, D. V. S., State sanitary In¬ 
spector, Jackson. 

Bureau of county health work: 

•O. O. Applewhite, M. D., director, Jackson. 
Bureau of communicable diseases: 

•Hardle Hayos, M. D., director, Jackson. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Dec. 


81, 1927: 

Administrative office.$30,700 

Bureau of vital statistics. 12,000 

Municipal sanitation. 10,800 

Rural sanitation. 34,300 

Hygienic laboratory. 30,000 

Child welfare. 37,000 

Communicable diseases...^. 10,000 

Total. 134,800 


Publications issued by health department: 

Biennial report. 

Weekly health letters published In all news¬ 
papers of the State. 

Laboratory is not connected with an educational 
institution. 

ML9SOUR1 

Board of health: 

W. A. Clark, M. D., president, Jofiersoii City. 
H. L. Kerr, M. D., vice president, Crane. 
James Stewart, M. D., secretary, Jefferson City 
H. 8. Gove, M. D., Linn. 

H. A. Breyfogle, M. D., Kansas City. 

T. E. McGough, M. D., Richmond. 

Willard C. Bartlett, M. D., St. Louis. 
Executive health officer: 

•James Stewart, M. D., State health oommla- 
sioner, Jefierson City. 

•Irl Brown Krause, M. D., assistant State 
health commissioner. 

Rural sanitation: 

•Joseph Mountin, M. D., director. 
Epidemiology: 

•R. L. Bussell, M. D., assistant epidemiolo¬ 
gist. 

•R. L. Laybourn, bacteriologist. 

Sanitary engineering: 

• W. Boott Johnson, chief engineer. 

Vital statistics: 

•Ross Hopkins, M. D., statistician. 

Child hygiene: 

•Irl Brown fi^rause, M. D., director* 



















Appropriations lor bi^mUi p«M mStom 

I)ec.31,t02Kv 

Board 

X4e6iiiitif»«..^<^^.^. $20,000 

Salaiios.. $6,800 

Coatiaiikit^.. .i.:...:. 82,000 

Cooperative iieBltli work. 100,000 

OosteDlofootttaglon. 80,000 


Total. 287,800 

Of the above appropriation, $17,000 is being with¬ 
held by the governor until State revenues are 
suffide:^ for release. 

MONTANA 

Board of Health: 

B. L. Pampel, M. D., president, Livingston. 
George M. Jennings, M. D., vice president, 
Missonis. 

£. M. Porter, M. D., Great Palls. 

L. H. Fllgman, M. D., Helena. 

B. G. Balsam, M. D., Billings. 

Bxeeutive health officer: 

*W. F. GogsweU, X. B., aeoretsry, Helena. 
Division of communioable diseases: 

•W. F. Cogswell, M. D., dlreotiM', Helena. 
Division of child wdlaro: 

*Ha 2 el Del] Bohness, M. D., director, Helena. 
Division of food and drugs: 

•Glenn D. Wiles, director, Helena. 

Division of vital statistics: 

•W. F. Cogswell, M, D., State registrar, Hdena. 
•L. L. Benepe, deputy State registrar, Helena.' 
Division of water and sewage: 

•H. B. Foote, director, Helena. 

W. M. Cobldgh, consultant, Bozeman. 

•£. L. Grant, analyst. Helena. 

Hygienic laboratory: 

•Fred D. Stimpert, director, Helena. 

•Edith Kuhns, technician, Hdena. 
Appropriations for the years ending June 
80,1028, and June 80, 1929: 


Salaries. $24,000 

Operating expenses. 0,900 

C apital expenditures... 200 

Repairs. 75 

Division child welfare... 10,700 

Board of entomology (Eocky Mountain 

spotted-fovor work). 23,320 

Spotted-fever laboratory. 60,000 


Total. 126,096 

Other sources of revenue: 


All foes collected by State board of health. 
Rockefeller Foundation, $3,650. 

Publications Issued by health department: 

Special bulletins on communicable diseases. 
Biennial report. 

The State board of be^thlifooratory Is located in 
the State board of health building at Helena. 



Department of puhlfo welfore: 

Xanooin Fioit, secretary, Xiifooln. 

Bureau of $M^th— 

Ezeoutive health officer^ 

•W, IL Wifoen, il, chief; 
of health, Linoolm 
Collaborating epidemiologist-* 

•W. H. Wilson, M. D., Linooln. 
Assistant epldemioiogist— 

•P. H. Bartholomew, M. D., Xjln- 
ooln. 

BaQteriologi8t-> 

•L. O. Voea» Llncolxi. 

Division of laboratories*- 

*L. O. Voso, director, Lincoln. 
Division of venereal diseases— 

•P. H. Bartholomew, M. D., direc¬ 
tor, Lincoln. 

Statistician— 

•Hattie M. Sommers, Lincoln. 
Division of child hygiene— 

•Louise M. Murphy, H. N., direc¬ 
tor, Uncoln. 

Medical examining board— 

J. E. Spats, M. D., Fairfield. 

H. J. Lehnhoff, M. D., Lincoln. 

E. T. McGuire, M. D., M8ad. 
Appropriations for biennial period 
ending June 30, 1929: 


Salaries.$42,000 

Maintenance. 2S^ 800 

Total. 64,800 


The laboratory is not connected with an educa¬ 
tional institution. 

NET ADA 

State board of hoalth: 

F. B. Balzar, governor, president, Carson City. 
Edward E. Hamer, M. D., secretary and State 
health officer, Carson City. 

W. Q. Greathouse, secretary of State. 
Executive health officer: 

Edward B. Hamer, X. D,, Carson City. 

State hygenio laboratory at State university: 

•Vera E. Lautenschlager, acting director, Reno. 


Appropriations for 1987 and 1928: 

Salary of secretary.$5,000 

For State board of health. 3,600 

For purchase of diphtheria antitoxin for 

fieo distribution. 500 

Total. 0,100 


Publioatioiui issued by health departnient: 
Biennial report 
Special buUethu. 
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NVWMMMHBHl 

BiHffd of hetllb: 

Bobart floMiar* O, B., preftident, HanoTor. 

D* B* Bidliw, M. 1>.» Oonoord. 

Qeofge O. WUkliui, M. 1>., Manchester. 
rntOey G. Morrtn, M. D.» OoDOord. 

Bbatley M. Spacing, governor. 

Jeremy M. Waldron, attorney general, Porta- 
mouth. 

Xieotttive health offloer: 

*Oharlea Bnnean, X. B., secretary, State board 
of health, Concord. 

*Harriet I. Parkhurst, chief clerk, Concord. 
Division of maternity, infancy, and child hygiene: 
*Mary D. Davis, R. N., director and supervis¬ 
ing nurse, Manchester. 

Department of vital statistics: 

*Char]e8 Duncan, M. D., registrar. Concord. 
*Bertha M. Watson, chief clerk, Concord. 
Division of chemistry and sanitation* 

*Cbarles D. Howard, chief of division. Concord. 
*Nathan Civen, assistant chemist. Concord. 
^Herbert R. Hill, assistant chemist and bacte¬ 
riologist, Concord. 

*Leonard W. Trager, assistant sanitary engi¬ 
neer, Concord. 

* Joseph X. Duval, chief Inspector, Concord. 
Diagnostic and pathological department — 
•William R. McLeod, aerologist and diag¬ 
nostic bacteriologist. Concord. 

H. N. Kingsford, M. D., pathologist, Han- 
over. 

^ •Benj. Jewell, assistant in pathological 
laboratory, Concord. 

Venereal-disease division: 

•Charles A. Weaver, M. D., Manchester, 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 


80,1928: 

State board of health.IM, 938 

Laboratory of hygiene. 10,800 

Vital statistics. 6,060 

Total. 69,288 


Publications issued by liealth department: 
Bulletin. 

Biennial report. 

Laboratory is not connected with any educa¬ 
tional institution. 

NEW JERSEY 

Board of health: 

Clyde Potts ,C. E., president, Morristown. 
Charles 1. Lafferty, vice president, Atlantic 
City. 

David D. Chandler, Newark, 
n H. E. Winter, V. M. D. ,PlaInfleld. 

J. Oliver McDonald, M. D., Trenton. 

Harold J. Harder, O. E., Paterson. 

S. A. Cosgrove, M. D., Jersey City. 

Mrs. Helen M. Berry, Newark. 

Miss Margaret McNaughton, Jersey City. 

J. E. H. Guthrie, D. D. S., Newark. 

J. Lynu Mahaffey, M. D., Camden. 

Exeeutive health officer: 

•David 0. Bowen, director of health, Trenton. 
Bureau of bacteriology: 

•JChn V. Midoahy, chief, Trenton. 


BarwaofdMmlstfy: 

•John B. Baoon, chief, Trenton. 

Bnreau of administration: 

•Charles J. Merrell, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of food and drugs: 

•Waltw W. Scofield, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of ehlld hygiene: 

Julius Levy, M. D., consultant, Trenton. 
Bureau of local health administration: 

•David C. Bowen, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of engineering: 

•H. P. Croft, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

•David 8. South, chief, Trenton. 

Bureau of venereal disease control: 

A. J. Casselman, M. D., consultant, Trenton. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Juno 


ao, 1928: 

Salaries.$184,780 

Misoellaneous. 65,200 

Child hygiene. 94,ooO 

Venereal disease control. 28,240 


Total. 362,190 


Publications issued by health department: 
Monthly bulletin. 

Annual report. 

NEW MEXICO 

Board of public welfare: 

R. 0. Brown, M. D., chairman, Santa Pe. 

Mrs. Francis C. Wilson, vice chairman, Santt 
Fe. 

Mrs. Alice M. Shortle, secretary, Albuquerque. 
Joseph Gill, Albuquerque. 

H. A. Miller, M. D., Clovis. 

Executive health officer. 

*0. 8. Lnckett, X. D., director of public health, 
Santa Fe. 

Division of preventable diseases: 

•G. B. Liickett, M. D., chief, Santa Fe, 
Division of vital statistics. 

•r. M. Kuleau, chief, Santa Fe. 

Division of sanitary engineering and sanitation: 

•Paul S. Fox, M. S. in C. E., chief, Santa Foi 
Division of public health nursing and child hygiene: 

•Dorothy R. Anderson, R. N., Santa Fe. 
Division of county health work; 

*D. B. Williams, M. D., chief, Santa Fe. 

Public health laboratory: 

•Myrtle Greenfield, M. 6., chief, Albuquerque. 
Appropriation for years 1928 and 1920, per annum, 
$^,000. Fiscal year ends June 30. 

The public health laboratory is located at the 
University of New Mexico, is furnished quartern, 
light, beat, and electric current by the University, 
but is otherwise maintained by the State bureau of 
public health. Its stafi does not mtgage In teaching. 

NEW YORK 
Public health council: 

Simon Flexner, M. D., LL. D., ehairmeii. 
New York. 

Homer Folks, LL. D., vice chairman, Yonken. 
Edward H. Marsh, M. D., secretary, Albany, 
Henry N. Ogden, 0. E., Ithaca. 

Frederick F. Russell, M. D„ New York. 
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PttbUo health 

7aoob OaldhMg^ M. P.i BttfMa. 

StaatoB Hufii M. D., l^a^Miug. 

Matthiai Kiahlt, Iri, M. B., (ex offldo) oom> 
mUttiooer of health, AlbaBy. 

3&xeeative heal^ «ffl«er; 

♦Iffatthlae Viooll, jr*, It. H., oommlasiener of 
health, Albany. 

Deputy oommiMmer of health: 

*Paul B. Brooke, M. D., Albany. 

Secretary: 

*£dward H. Marsh, M. D., Albany. 

Bxeeutlve officer: 

*Feiilmore D. Beagle, Albany. 

Division of public health education: 

*B. E. Eickards, S. B., direotor, Albany. 
Division of sanitation: 

♦Charles A. Holmquist, O. E., director, Albany. 
Dtviaion of vital statieto: 

♦Joseph V. De Porte, Fh. D.. direotor, Albany. 
Division of GbUd hygiene: 

♦Elizabeth M. Oardtner, M. D., director, 
Albany. 

Division of oonununicable diseases: 

♦Edward S. Godfrey, M. D., director, Albany. 
Division of tuberculosis: 

♦Robert Plunkett, M. D., director, Albany. 
Division of social hygiene: 

♦Albert Pfeiffer, M. D., director, Albany. 
Division of laboratwles and research: 

♦Augustus B. Wadsworth, M. D., director, 
Albany. 

Division of public health nursing: 

♦Mathilde S. Kuhlman, R. N., director, 
Albany. 

Institute for the study of malignant disease, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 

Barton T. Simpson, M. D., director. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 


30, 1928: 

Personal service.$1,023, SSa 00 

Maintenance and operation. 477,000.00 

For State aid to county labora¬ 
tories. 110,000.00 

Investigation of oyster beds. 6,000.00 

State aid to ooiinty health activi¬ 
ties. 91,733.09 

Physically handicapped children. 20,000.00 


Total. 1,727,113.09 

Other sources of revenue: 

Fees from certified transcript of birth, death, 


and marriage certificates, $1,561 per annum. 
Licensing laboratories, $379. 

Sale of serums, $3,035. 

Licensing embalmers and undertakers (six 
months) $3,599. 

Publications issued by health department: 

Weekly Health News. 

Monthly Vital Statistics Review. 

Annual Report. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Board of health: 

- -^ president. 

Thomas E. Anderson, M. D., Statesville. 

A. J. Crowell, M. D., Charlotte. 

£. /. Tucker, D. D. S., Roxboro. 


BoaM of heal1^[«*«Clfl$ll^^ 

Cyrus Thomiwon, M. D,| JacksoftTlU^ 

D. A. Btantei^ D., Hi$h Peitti. 

James P. StoWe, Ph. G., OliailottA 
John B. Wright, M. D., Ealdii^. 

L. E; MbDaolel, M. D., Jaekson. 

Executive health officer: 

♦Charlee 0*H. loaghiitftoaso, X. D., seeietary- 
treasurer and State health officer, Roleigb. 
♦Ronald B. Wilson, assistant secret^, BaAet^, 
Laboratory of hygiene: 

♦0. A. Shore, M. D., director, Raleigh. 

Deputy State registrar: 

«F. M. Register, M. D., Raleigh. 

Bureau of engineering and ini^peotion: 

♦H. E. MiUer, C. S., diraetor, Raleigh. 

Bureau of maternity and infancy: 

♦George ColUns, M. D., diraetor, Raleigh. 
Bureau of health education: 

♦G. M. Cooper, M. director, Raleigh. 
Bureau of counlir health work: 

•C. N. Siak, M. D., director, Bidelgh. 

Bureau of epidemi<dogy: 

♦H. A. Taylor, M. D., Ralet^. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 


30, 1928: 

Administration. 152,500 

Vital statistics. $1,400 

Laboratory of hygienr.. 70,000 

Sdiool inspection. 60,000 

County health work. 106,000 

Epidemiology. 12,500 

Maternity and infancy. 22,260 

Engineering and Insp^on. 60; 000 

Health education. 11,740 

Malaria control and survey. 15, OOO 


Total. 441,400 

Other sources of revenue: 

International health board____ 10,000 

Federal Government. 83,000 

Fees paid the laboratory. 32,000 


Publications issued by health department; 

Monthly bulletin: The Health Bulletin. 

Special bulletins. 

Biennial report. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Advisory health council: 

Bertha R. Palmer, superintendent public 
instruction, ex officio, Bismarck. 

J. Grassick, M. D., president North Dakota 
Tuberculosis Association, ex officio. Grand 
Forks. 

Arne Oftedal, M. D., Fargo. 

Fannie Dunn Qualn, M. D., Bismarck. ^ 

R. S. Towne, D. D. Bismarck. 

Executive health officer: 

♦A. A. Whittamore, X. B., State health <^ocr, 
Bismarck. 

Child hygiene and pubUc health nursing: 

*Mays!l M. WiUiamB, M. D., director, Bis¬ 
marck. 

Bureau of venereal diseases: 

♦F. R. Smyth, acting assistant surgeon, U. S. 
P. H. S., director, Bismarck. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

♦Myrtle 0. Lee, director. 
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NeijMUtarU. mt 


A|>prapriation8 ttiwnial pwlod easing 

jwrnmnm: 

8alail«9-* 

CMiMitli omeer, per year....$3,600 

Clerical assietantA per year. 6,200 

Maintepanoe... 6,000 

Ifilaterotty and ^dbygiene, per year., a, 600 
Appropriation (or yexwreal dieeaae work, 

peryear-.^. 4,200 

lAboratoriee are oomieoted with the university. 

O10O 

Puhlle health council: 

7<^ E. Monger, M. D., chairman, Columbus. 
James E. Bauman, secretary. 

O. D. Lummis, M. D. 

O. 0. Probst, M. D. 

R. M. Colftie. 

W.tJonee, J>. D. S. 

Exeontive hoalth offloor: 

*]blm E. Xoager, ■. D., director of health, 
Columbus. 

Assistant director of health: 

*Jama8 S. Bnuman. 

Division of administration; 

*James E. Bauman, ddof. 

•C. A. Orrlson, chief derk. 

Bureau of publldty— 

*Paul Mason, director. 

Bureau of local health organization-^ 

♦E. R. Shallcr, M. D., chief. 

Division of communicable diseases: 

•0. P. RobWns, M. D., chief. 

•T. W. Mahoney, M. D., chief epidemiologist. 
Buroau of veiieroal diseases— 

•O. P. Robbins, M. D., chief. 

Bureau of trachoma clinics— 

•R. B. Tote, M. D., chief. 

Division of sanitary eugineorlng: 

•F. H. Waring, chief. 

Bureau of plumbing inspection— 

*A. A. Manchester, chief. 

Division of laboratories: 

•Fred Berry, chief. 

Division of vital statistics: 

♦Irvin C. Plummer, chief. 

Division of hygiene: 

•J. A. Frank, M. D., chief. 

Bureau of tuberculosis— 

H. M. Austin, M. D., chief. 

Bureau of hospitals— 

♦James A. Weis, chief. 

Division of child hygiene: 

Bureau of public hoalth education— 

•A. B. Lippert, M, D., chief. 

Division of public health nursing: 

♦Zoe MoCaleb, R. N., chief. 

Division of industrial hygiene: 

E. R. Hayborst, M. P., consultant. 
Appropriations for 18 months ending 


Deo. 30,1928: 

Personal service. $206, 730. oo 

Maintenance. 107,923.88 

atate aid for health distriots. 876,000.00 


Total. 888,653.88 


PubhoationsIssued by health department: 
Ohio Health News (semimonthly). 


OKLAHOMA ^ 

Executive health ofheer: 

♦0.0. Hammonds, H. B., State health commie* 
sloner, Oklahoma City. 

Assistant State health commissioner: 

♦J. P. Folan, Oklahoma City. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

•W. B. Dennis, registrar, Oklahoma City. 
Bureau of laboratories: 

♦H. C. Ricks, M. D., director of laboratory. 
Bureau of maternity and infoncy: 

♦Lucille 8i»iro Blochly, M. D., director. 

Bureau of venereal disease control: 

A. M. Young, M. D., director. 

Bureau of rural sanitation: 

•D. T. Bowden, M. D., director. 

Bureau of sanitary engineering:' 

*H. J. Daroey, director. 

Bureau of pnblio health education: 

•Q. Harrison, director. 

Bureau of epidemiology: 

♦Q. F. Mathews, M. D. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 
80,1028: 

Administration- 


Commissioner. $8,000 

Assistant commissioner. 2; 400 

Secretary and stenographer. 1 ,800 

Bookkeeper... 2,W 

Stenographers (1 at $1,800, 1 at 

$1,500, and 1 at $1,200). 4,600 

Bureau of public health education— 

Director. 2,400 

Stenographer. 1,600 

Bureau of diagnostic laboratory— 

Chemist. 8,000 

Assistant chemist.. 2,400 

Bacteriologist. 3,O0Q 

Assistant bacteriologist. 2^400 

Record clerk. I, goo 

Extra help—manufacture of typhoid 

vaccine—janitor. 2,600 

Bureau of sanitary engineering— 

Engineer . 8,000 

Bureau of pure food, drugs, and sani¬ 
tary Inspection- 

Supervisor (sanitary engineer). 2,400 

Inspectors (4 at $1,800 each). 7,200 

Bureau of vital Statistics- 

Registrar.. 2,400 

Assistant registrar. 1,800 

Statistical clerks (8 at $1,600 each). 4,600 
Bureau of maternity and Infancy- 

Director (physician)... 3,000 

Stenographer. 1,800 

Head nurse.. 2,400 

Field nurses (4 at $1,800 ea(di). 7,200 

Contingent aid to county hoalth 

units. 6,000 

All bureaus— 

Traveling. 14,000 

Communication.:. 2,800 

Printing, other than office supplies. 8,000 
For expense of operation of labora¬ 
tory. 2,100 

Office supplies.ll' l,OOO 

Medical sapplles.. 6,000 
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Appni»Wtait ift .ftHil ym mUat Jvm », 


U»70«IlttallMd. 

All Imveaui—Oontinoed. 

tat tbe masLUfiteture ot 

vMdneii... BOO 

01!le8 eqiitpm^t. 750 

Laboratory aquipioent. 600 

Motor Tehicle. 800 

Vnallocated appropriations-- 

Buroatt for control of venereal dis¬ 
eases. 7,000 

Bureao of epidemiology disease 

prevention. 6,000 

Bural sanitation, mouth hygiene, 
and disease prevention in rural 
district and county health units. 21,575 
Control of malaria. 5,000 


Total. 143,525 

OREGON 

Board of health: 


W. B. Morse, M. D., president, Salem. 

E. B. Pickel, M. D., vice president, Medford. 
Frederick D. Strieker, M. D., secretary and 
State health officer, Portland. 

W. T. Phy, M. D., Hot Lake. 

7. H. Rosenberg, M. D., Prinevllle. 

0. J. Smith, M. D., Portland. 

Harold O. Bean, M. D., Portland. 

Eseoutive health officer: 

*Frederiok B. Strieker, X. B., secretary and 
State health officer, Portland. 

Registrar of vital statistics: 

•Frederick D. Strieker, M. D., Portland. 
Division of child hygiene and public health nursing: 

•Mrs. Glendora Blakely, R. N.i Portland. 
Director of laboratory: 

•William Levin, D. P. H., Portland. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending December 31, 
1927, $44,765. 

Publications issued by health department: 

Annual report. 

Biennial report. 

Pamphlets and posters. 

Weekly letter. 

. U' 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of health: 

Advisory board— 

A. A, Cairns, M. D., Philadelphia. 

S. R. Haythorn, M. D., Pittsbivgh. 

J. M. Wainwright, M. D., Scranton. 

H. C. Fronts, M. D., Huntingdon. 

C. B. Auel, East Pittsburgh. 

Charles F. Mebus, C, E., Abington. 
Executive health officer— 

•Theodore B. Appel, X. B., secretary of 
health, Harrisburg. 

•William Q. Turnbull, deputy secretary of 
health, Harrisbui-g. 

Bureau of sanatoria and State rilnics— 

•William Q. Turnbull, M. D., Harrisburg. 
Section State clinics- 

•William C. Miller, M. D., Mechanics- 
burg. 

•Mont Alto sanatorium— 

•R. H. McOutdfoon, M. D., medical 
director, Mont Alto. 


D^portineat of 

Bnreaa of sanatoria and Btato Qop * 

Oresson tanotorinin— 

•T.X. A,Btttet,M. D.,tteaMffiN». 
tor, Oresson. 

Bamborg sanatorlnm— 

•Henry A. Gorman, M, D., medieal 
director, Hamburg. 

Bureau of communicable diseases— 

•J. Moore Campbell, M. D., Harrisburg. 
Section of epidemiology— 

•J. Moore Campbell, M. D. 
Tuberculosis section— 


Oenito-urinary seotlon— 

•Edgar S. Everhart, M* D«, Lemoyne. 
Section of restaurant hygiene— 

•Howard M. Haines, Harrisburg. 

Bureau of engineering— 

•W. L. Stevenson, C. E., chief engineer, 
Harrisburg. 

Section sanitary engineering- 
•H. E. Moses, Harrisburg. 

Section of housing— 

•H. F. Bronson, Harrisburg. 

Section milk control— 

•Ralph E. Irwin, Camp HIU. 

Section industrial waste— 

•F. E. Daniels, Harrisbarg. 

Bureau of child hefidth— 

•J. Bruoo McCreary, M. D., Shippensburg. 
School section— 

•J. Bruce McCreary, M. D. 

Pre-8cbo(d section— 

•Mary Riggs Noble, M. D. 

Dental section— 

•C. J. Hollister, D. D. 8. 

Bureau of finance— 

•Clinton T. Williams, Harrisburg. 

Section of accounts— 

•C. T. Williams. 

Purchasing section— 

•L. G. Owens, Harrisbarg. 

Section of supplies— 

•Roy O. Miller, Harrisburg. 

Bureau of vital statistics— 

•Emlyn Jones, M. D., Johnstown. 

Bureau of laboratories— 

•John L. Laird, M. D., Philadelphia. 

Bureau of drug control— 

•James N. Lightner, LL. B., Lancaster. 

Bureau of nursing- 

.•Alice M. 0*Halloran, R. N., Harrisburgt 

Bureau of inspection— 

•James Duffy, Marietta. 

Bureau of public health education— 

•J. O. Funk, LL. B., Harrisburg. 


Appropriations for biennial period 
ending June 1, 1929: 

General health purposes.$4,770,000 

Construction crippled children*! 

hospital. 86a000 

Sanltiury water board.. 150,000 


TotaL. S,m000 


LaboratOfisB ora not oonneeted with any tmt- 
verslty. 
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raoipraA psuMM 

Director Of health: 

laooho Fi^erdo, M, t>., MOulla. 

CSkbefl of hyvletio, advhiorr board to the director 
Of health; 

Fernaiidc Ctldercii, H. D., preeldent, Manila. 
Itegtao Q. Podium M. D., aeoretary, Manila. 
7086 Fabella^ M.‘ D., Manila. 

Oerraaio Ocampo, M. D., Manila, 
loaO Albert, M. D., ManUa. 

Benito Valdee, M. D., Manila. 

Eulogio F. RevUla, LL. B., Manila. 

Tomas Eamsbaw, Manila. 

Exootttiye oflloer: 

*7aeobo Faiardo, X. B., ManQa. 

Assletant to the director: 

*Begino G. Padua, M, D., Manila. 

Ofllce of records and finance: 

*Mamerto Tianoo, chief, Manila. 

Office of property; 

*Bonlfacio Mencias, M. D., acting chief, Ma> 
nila. 

Office of vital statistles: 

*Jo 8 e Qnidote, M. D., chief, ManUa. 

Office of general inspeotlmi: 

^Rafael ViHafiraima, M. D., chief, ManUa. 
Public health education and pubUeity: 

Vort P. Baatng, M. D., chief, ManUa. 

Public health nursing: 

*Rosario Pastor, M. D., chief, Manila. 

DivlaiOB of communicable diseasos: 

*Loonoio ]A>pez Rlsal, M. D., chief, ManUa. 
IMvisioo of metropolitan sanitation: 

*Eu 0 iiilo Hernando, M. D., chief, ManUa. 
Division of hospitals, dispensaries, and labora- | 
torifls; 

*£iiaebio D. AguUar, M. D., chief, ManUa. 
Culion Leper Colony: 

*Sulpldo Ohiyuto, M. D., chief, Manila. 
Division of provincial sanitation: 

^Gabriel Intengan, M. D., chief, ManUa. 

Office of sanitary engineering: 

* Manuel Mafiosa, 0. E., chief, Manila. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending De> 
cembor 31, 1927: 

Salaries and wages. t028,242 

Miscellaneous expenses. 1,788,570 

Furniture and equipment.. 25,000 

Special expenses— j 

Purchase of an ambu- ' 

lance, refrigerator, tank, 


and pump for San 

Lazaro Hospital.$15,000 

Continuation of treat¬ 
ment of segregated lep¬ 
ers. 250,000 

Aid to specially organised 

Provinces. 436,000 

School of nursUig in 

Baguio... 10,000 

Medicines, medical and 
surgical supplies for 
dlstribatlon to public- 
scho(d dispensa^es.... 5,000 


AppropriationsfiMrfisoal year end- 

ing Deeember 81, 1027-<3on. 

Special expenses—Continued. 
Demonstration on prac¬ 
tical control of malaria 
and beriberi and im¬ 
provement of organiza¬ 
tion and operation of 
sanitation in connec¬ 
tion with the sum 
allotted for this purpose 
by the Rockefeller 

foundation. 25,000 

Contribution to the tJnl^ 
versity of the Philip¬ 
pines for the operation 
of the School of Sanita¬ 
tion and PubUc Health 20,000 
Control of malaria in the 
regularly and specially 
organized Provinces 
and municIpaUties and 
municipal districts.... 100,000 

Total for special ex¬ 


penses. 861,600 

Grand total of ap¬ 
propriations. 8,603,412 


Publications issued by the Philippine health serv¬ 
ice: 

Daily Service News. 

Weekly oomparative epidemdogioal r 6 sum 6 . 
Weekly resume of births and deaths. 

Monthly bulletin. 

Annual report. 

Occasional pamphlets. 

Laboratory is located at the San Lazaro Hospital, 
Manila, and not connected with the State univer¬ 
sity or any other similar educational institution. 

PORTO RICO 

Insular board of health- 

Gustavo Muftot Diaz, M. D., president, San 
Juan. 

l^is B. de la Vega, M. D., secretary, San Juan. 
Angel M. Pesquera, pharmacist, San Juan. 

W. A. Glinos, M. D., San Juan. 

A. Martinez Alvarez, M. D., San Juau. 

Jos 6 L 6 pez Acosta, San Juan. 

G. A. Ramirez de Arellano, San Juan. 

M. Hoses Artau, M. D., San Joan. 

Executive health officer: 

*Pedro V. Oitix, X. D., commissioner of health, 
San Juan. 

*A. Ferm 6 s Isem, M. D., assistant commis¬ 
sioner of health, San Juan. 

Division of property and accounts: 

*Abelardo Santiago, chief, Sau Juan. 

Division of sanitary engineering: 

*Ootavio Marcano, sanitary engineet, San Juan. 
Bacteriological laboratory: 

*Pab]o Morales Otero, M. D., director, San 
Juan. 
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Olmtad liHlMfatflty: 

*K. M ViUe Bfttmga, c^inlst, dtiMtor, dui 
Jium. 

Biviilon of timnsooMl^le disdOBes: 

0^ do 1ft Bosftf M. chiefi 6&n Xuss. 
Bareftuofitstistios: 

*Manufll A. Poioz, chief, San Xiian. 


AppsToprlfttioiis for each of the fiscal 
jBftfs ending June 30,1028, and June 
80,1029: 

Office of the commissioner of 

health. $276,490.00 

Leper hospital.-_ 34,166.60 

Quarantine hdspital. 12,684.00 

Antituberculosis sanatorium of 

Porto Rico. 130,144.00 

Blind asylum. 41,060.00 

Institute for blind children. 25,060.00 

Insane a.sylum. 116,235.00 

Education and maintenance of 
poor deaf and dumb children... 1,200.00 

Care of tubercular patients in the 
sanatorium at Ponce under the 
control of the department of 

health. 16,000.00 

Control and prevention of tuber¬ 
culosis. 75,000.00 

Control and prevention of venereal 

diseases. 12,000.00 

Prevention of infantile mortality.. 50,000.00 

Extermination of mosquitoes and 
control and suppression of 

malaria. 50,000.00 

Suppression of anemia. 160,000.00 

Extermination of rats. 20,000.00 

Control and suppression of in¬ 
fantile tetanus and ophthalmia 

neonatorum. 2,000.00 

Emergency fund for the control 
and suppression of epidemics... 10,000.00 

Girls' charity school.. 84,178.00 

Boys’ charity school. 112,131.00 

Sanitation fund, trust fund. 164,100.82 


Total. 1,390,469.82 


RHODE ISLAND 

Board of health; 

William F. Williams, M. D., president, Bristol. 
Joseph M. Bennett, M. D., vice president. 
Providence. 

Thomas J. McI.AUgblin, M. D,, Woonsocket. 
John Champlin, jr., M. D., Westerly, 

Berton W. Storrs, M. D., Portsmouth. 

M. S. Budlong, M. D., Providence. 

R. Morton Smith, M. D., Riverpoint. 
Executive health officer: 

*B. U. lioharde, M. D., secretary, State board 
of health. State commissioner of health, and 
State registrar, Statehouse, Providence. 
Pathologist: 

Lester A. Round, Ph.D., Providence. 
Chemist: 

Stephen Do M. Gage, Providence. 


Aptwuprftticos fisefti 


30,1606: 

Executive depftrtment..^-- ISO^OOO 

Cbemieftllfthontery.....___ 

Patfaologioal labointory._... 20^000 

Child wetfftie-... 10,000 

Venereal diseases___ 10,000 


TotaL- 68,000 


Laboratory of State board of health is not con* 
nected with any institution. 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

Executive committee, board of health: 

Robert Wilson, jr.* M. D., chairman, Charles¬ 
ton. 

L. D. Boone, M. D., Langley. 

Davis Furman, M. D., Greenville. 

E. A. Hines, M. D., Seneca. 

W. R. Wallace, M. D., Chester. 

Wm. Egleston, M. P., HartsviUe. 

Sam. Hodges, Ph. G., Greenwood. 

F. M. Routh, M. D., Columbia. 

George Dick, D. D. S., Sumter. 

Jno M. Daniel, Atty. Gen., Columbia. 

A. J. Beattie, Compt. Gen., Columbia. 
Executive health officer: 

*Jaiae8 A. Rayne, M. B., State health offloer, 
Columbia. 

Department of county health units: 

•Ben F. Wyman, M. D., director, Columbia. 
Bureau of child hygiene; 

•Miss Ada Taylor Graham, R. N., supervisor 
of public health nursing, Columbia, 
laboratory department: 

•II. M. Smith, M. D., in charge, Columbia. 
•J. R. Cain, chle' bacteriologist, Columbia. 
Bureau of vital statistics: 

•C. "W. Miller, chief clerk, Columbia. 
Bacteriologist and chemist; 

F. L. Parker, Jr., M. D , Pb. D., Columbia. 
South Carolina Sanltorium: 

•Ernest Coopcsr, M. D., superintendent, 
Columbia. 

Epidemiologist: 

•A. H. Hayden, M. D., Columbia. 

Sanitary engineer: 

•A. E. Legare, C. E., Columbia, 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending 
Dec. 31, 1927: 


Administrative office-$53,206.80 

Bureau of child hygiene_....... 13,000.00 

Bureau of vital statistics..... 7,965.00 

Laboratory.. 11,880.00 

Bureau of rural sanitation. 27,256.44 

Division of sanitary engineering- 23,420.00 

Tuberculosis sanatoria.___86,350.00 

Hotel inspection___ 1,880,00 

Aid for crippled children.._ 10,000.00 

Child placing bureau---- 16,850.00 


Total. 262,775.74 


Publications issued by health department: 
Annual report. 

Bulletins of various departsients. 




































SOUm DAKOTA 

KoM^a dflwath: 

F. ». Cloasli, M. B., pTBsident, Lead. 

A. 0. Claxk, M. D., vioe pi^sldenti Woonsooket. 
H. H. Kesaston, M. B., Booesteel. 

F. B. Tenkbis, M. D., anperlntendeiit, Waubay, 
Bsactitive health ofBoer; 

*Pa]rk B. Xenkiiia. X. D.« Watibay. 

Diiiidon of vital statistics: 

•Park B. J^klus, M. D., Waubay. 

Bivisiou of records and accounts: 

*Bdna JenMns. 

Division of medical licensure: 

H. R. Eienaston, M. D. 

Laboratories: (at Vermilion). 

J, O. Ohlmacher, M. D. 

Division of child hygiene: 

Florence K. Walker, R. N. 


Appropriations: 

1927-28 

1928-20 

Salaries and wages. 

$17,100 

$17,100 

Supplies and materials_ 

2,500 

2,600 

Communication and travel. 

4,000 

4,000 

Printing, binding, and ad- 



verUsing.. 

1,600 

1,500 

Xdght and power.___ 

260 

250 

Rents. 

1,560 

1,660 

Dues.. 

50 

50 

Crippled children. 

2,600 

2,500 

Total_-_ 

29,460 

29,460 

Laboratoiies at Vermillion connected with State 


university. 

TBNNBSSES 

Department of public health: 

«B. I. Bishop. M. D.. 0. P. H.. commissioner, 
Nashville. 

Division of epidemiology: 

•H. 0. Stewart, M. D., C. P. n., director, 
Nashville. 

Division of local organisation: 

♦W. K. Sharp, Jr., M. D., director, Nashville. 
Division of vital statistics; 

•J. B. Bond, M. D., director, Nashville. 
Division of laboratories: 

•William Litterer, M. D., director, Nashville. 
Division of sanitary engineering: 

•Howard R. Fullerton, C. E., director, Nash; 
vine. 

Division of health education: 

•A. F. Richards, M. D., director, Nashville. 
Division of child hy^^ene and public health nursing: 
*W. J. Breeding, M. D., director, Nashville. 
•Miss M. O. Nisbet, R. N., State supervising 
nurse, Nashville. 

Appropriation fesr the fiscal period July 1, 


1027, to Juno 80,1020: 

Ooneral administration...$31,000 

Vital statlsUcs-- 37,200 

Sanitary engineering._ 30,200 

Laboratories- 47,840 

Health education.. 12,400 

Epidemiology.,- 17,200 

Local organisation_ 148,400^ 

Ohild hygiene and public health nurs* 

ing_ 60,000 

Tuberculosis control_ 90,000 


Xovembxritmr 

other souroes of revenue: 

United States Department of Lahbr, matOmlty 
and child welfare, $25,767.55 per annum. 
International Health Board, $22,500 (variaUo) 
per annum. 

International Health Board, cooperation in 
malarial control, epidemic6ogy and local 
organization, vital statistics. United States 
Public Health Service in malaria control. 
Individual counties and cities in State cooi)er- 
ation in malaria control, county health work 
and child hygiene and public health nursing. 
United States Public Health Service, cooper¬ 
ation in county health work, $8,000 perannum. 
State laboratory is in Nashville. Branch labora¬ 
tories are maintained in Ea.st Tennessee (Knox¬ 
ville); West Tennessee (Memphis); Southeast 
Tennessee (Chattanooga), in conjunction with city 
health departments. 

TEXAS 

Board of health; 

J. M. Frazier, M. D., Belton 
W. A. King, M. D., San Antonio. 

A. A. Ross, M. D., Lockhart. 

Joe Gilbert, M. D., Austin, 

C. M. Rosser, M. D., Dallas. 

E. W. Wright, M. D., Bowie. 

J. C. Anderson, M. D,, ex offida, State health 
officer. 

Executive health officer: 

•J. C. Anderson, X. B., State health officer, 
Austin. 

Bureau of child hygiene: 

•H. N. Barnett, M. D., director. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

•C. E. Durham, M. D., director. 

Bureau of communicable diseases and hygienic 
laboratory: 

•Livingstone Anderson, M. D., director. 

Bureau of sanitary engineering: 

•V. M. Khlers, C. E., director. 

Bureau of pure foods and drugs: 

•E. H. Qolaz, director. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending 
August 31,1928: 

General fund.$132,640.00 

Special fund. 77,901.04 

Total. 210,541.04 

UTAH 

Board of health: 

Fred Stauffer, M. D., president. Salt T 4 ike City, 
T. B. Beatty, M. D., secretary. Salt I^ake City, 
Joseph R. Morrell, M D., Ogdon. 

O. E. McDermid, M. D., Castle Gate. 

Carl Hopkins, Ogden. 

S. S. Burnham, D. D. S., Salt Lake City. 

Chas. J. Ullrich, C. E., Salt Lake City. 
Executive health officer: 

*T. B. Beatty, X. B., State health ooaunis* 
sioner, Salt Lake City. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

•T. B. Beatty, M* D., State regtetrer, 

•Anna M. Bowen, deputy registrar* 

Bureau of child hygiene: 

•H. y. Richards, M. D., dlreetor. 


Total_ 


480,240 
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EpidemloloBtol: 

* . . . ' '" . ' ■' "« 

SftQitwy engbieer: 

^Leonard H. Male, 
bacteriological laboistdry: 

'^K. H. Bcatotaali, bacterlologitt. 
Ai^opriathms lor year ending June ao, 


IgfiS: 

Salaries.$ 20,000 

Office expense. 4,000 

Travel. 1,450 

Equipment. 600 

Child hygiene. 8,600 

Total. 32,460 


Publications Issued by health department; 
Quarterly bulletin. 

Biennial report} 

Fiscal year ends June SO. 

Laboratory is not connected with State unlver 
sity or other educational institution. 

VERMONT 

Board of health: 

Edward J. Rogers, M. D., chairman, PIttsford. 
William Q. Ricker, M. D., St. Johnsbury. 
John P. Olflofd, M. D., Randolph. 

Executive health officer: 

^Charles F. Dilton, M. D., .secretary. State board 
of health, Burlington, 
liaboratory of hyiidone: 

•Charles F. Whitney, M. D., director, Bur¬ 
lington. 

Sanitary engineering: 

J. W. Votey, 'C. E., Burlington. 

Sanitary inspector: 

•Fred S. Kent, M. D., Burlington. 

Division of communicable diseases: 

•Fred S. Kent, M. D., Burlington. 

Division of tuberculosis: 

•H. W. Slocum, Burlington. 

Division of poliomyelitis. 

•W. L. Ayoock, M. D., research, Burlington. 
•Bertha E. Weisbrod, R. N , Burlington. 
Division of maternal and infant hygiene: 

•Nellie N. Jones, R. N., maternity, infancy, and 
child hygiene nurse. 

Appropriations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1927: 

Total budget, $88,000. 

Other sources of revenue. 

Private donations for study and treatment of 
Infantile paralysis. 

Sheppard-Towner funds from Federal Qovem- 
mont. 

Publications issued by health department. 

Biennial report. 

Laboratory is not connected with an educational 
institution. 

VIRGINIA 

Board of health: 

W. T. Graham, M. D., acting president, Rich¬ 
mond. 

Mrs. W. M, Smith, BerryvlUe. 

Frank Darling, Hampton. 

J, A. McGuire, M. D., Norton. 

Guy R. Harrison, D. D. S., Richmond. 

George B. Lawson, M. D., Roanoke. 

L. T. Royster, M. D., CharlottesviUe. 


Exeeutivs bealtli aAM 

•Imdm 0. WBIiama, M. B., State tMaltb oom^ 
missioiier, Riobinoiid... 

Assistant health oommlisionir and dkeotor hi rural 
health work: 

•Roy K. Flannagan, M. D., Rlehmond. 
Registrar of vital statistics: 

•W. A. Flecker, M. D., Richmond. 
Bacteriologist: 

•A. H. Straus, Richmond. 

Sanitary engineer: 

Richard Messer, C. E., Richmond. 

Director cooperative sanitation: 

•H. O. Grant, M. D., Richmond. 

Bureau of child welfare: 

•Mary E. Brydon, M. D.^ Richmond. 

Director public health nursing: 

♦Nannie J. Minor, R. N., Richmond. 

Director mouth hygiene; 

•N. Talley Ballou, D. D. S., Richmond. 
Director tuberculosis education: 

•Agnes D. Randolph, R. N., Richmond. 
Epidemiologist: 

•D. H. Anderson, M. D. 

Director social hygiene education: 

♦Mrs. F. B. Croxton, R. N., Richmond. 


Appropriations for fiscal yoar ending June 
30, 1027: 

Administration.$22,840 

Sanitary engineering. 17,070 

Publicity. 6,600 

Rural health work. 40,000 

Malaria. 6,000 

Inspection of Convict camps. 3,000 

Laboratory. 10,900 

Child welfare and public health nurs¬ 
ing. 50,000 

Bureau of social hygiene. 7,000 

Control of epidemics. 5,000 

Vital statistics. 22,495 

Collection and publication of marriage 

and divorce statistics. 3,078 

Prevention of blindness. 2,300 

Tuberculosis education. 23,350 

Total. 226,431 


Publications issued by health department: 
Monthly bulletin. 

Annual report. 

WASHINGTON 

Board of health; 

A. £. Stuht, M. D., director of health, chair¬ 
man. 

Clarence A. Smith, M. D., Seattle, Wash. 
James H. Egan, M. D. 

Samuel L. Caldblck, M. D., Everett. 

John O'Shea, M. D., Spokane. 

H. W. Nightingale, secretary, Seattle. 
Executive health officen 

•A. B. Stnht, K. B., State director of health, 
Seattle. 

Epidemiologist: 

•A. U. Simpson, M. D., Seattle. 

Chief of laboratory: 

•A. D. Simpson, M. D., Seattle. 

Sanitary eogineert 

•H. W. Nightingale, 0, £., Seattle. 
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Bcglitnt: ' 

•H. W. Nighttagale, Btataa. 
Btidirtoaof ofaUd 

*A. B. mht, U. D„ ditof. 

Division of pabUo hoeiUb nuxsing: 

•Maty Louise AiiAiit otaiof. 
API>rapri(Bion for two years ending Mar. 
il, IW: 


Operations.$89,000 

Division of child hygiene—Federal_ 5,000 

Tuberculosis hospitals (State aid to 
local sanatoria)... 100,000 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Public hoolth council: 

H. Q. Camper, M. D., president, Welch. 

W. M. Babb, M. D., Eeyser. 

S. L. Pyle, M. D., Chester. 

W. S. FulUm, M. D., Wheeling. 

H. A. Barbee, M. D., Pt. Pleasant. 

B. 0. Robinson, M. D., Parkersburg. 

W. T. Honshaw, M. D., commissioner of health, 
Chnleston. 

Executive health officer: 

*W. T. Hen^haw, X. B., commissioner of health, 
Charleston. 

Division of sanitary engineering: 

*SUis S. 'Tisdale, chief engineer, Charleston 
, Vohn B. Harrington, assistant engineer, 
Charleston. 

*Daniel W. Evans, assistant engineer. Charles¬ 
ton. 

Division of vital statistics: 

♦Carl F. Raver, M. D., M. P. H., director. 
Charleston. 

*Donald Q. Kyle, field agent, Charleston. 
Division of child welfare and public health nursing: 
*Jean T. Dillon, R. N., director, Charleston. 
*Edna M. Hardsaw, R. N., field advisory nurse. 
Charleston. 

*Miss Wayne Welton, field advisory nurse. 
Charleston. 

Hygienic laboratory: 

*Chas. E. Gabel, Ph. D., director, Charle^jton. 
*Harriet K. Storm, chemist, Charleston. 
*Thoma$ Moore, t^nidan. Charleston. 
Division of preventable diseases: 

♦W. T. Henshaw, acting director. 

Bureau of venereal diseases: 

*David Littlejolm, acting director. Charleston. 
*Ada L. Coddington, associate director. 
Charleston. 

Bureau of rural sanitation: 

♦David LitUeiohn, A. A. Surgeon, XJ.S.P.H.B., 
director, Charleston. 

Division of public health education: 

♦Dorothea Campbell, director. Charleston. 
Appropriations for fiscal year ending Juno 


30,1927: 

For general uso.$110,000 

Salsry of commissioner. 4,800 

State Sheppsrd-Towner. 5,000 


Total. 119,800 


Other sources of revenue: 

Fees lor grsnting certificates to practioe medi¬ 
cine. 

Fees from laboratory work for private indi¬ 
viduals. 

Expense of cooperative work with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment: Sheppnrd-Towner act relating to mater¬ 
nal and infant hygieno, $10,000. 

Publications i.ssued by health department: 
Quarterly bulletin. 

Annual report. 

WISCONSIN 

Board of health: 

Otho Fiedler, M. D., president, tiheboygan. 
Joseph Dean, M. D., vice president, Madison. 
L. A. Steffen, M. D., Antigo. 

J. J. Seelman, M. D., Milwaukee. 

G. Windesbelm, M. D., Kenosha. 

Mina B. Olasier, M. D., Bloomington. 

C. A. Harper, M. D., health officer, Madison. 
Executive health offloer: 

*C. A. Harper, X. D., State health officer, 
Madison. 

Deputy State health officers: 

•G. W. Henika, M. D., Madison. 

^George E. Hoyt, M. D., Milwaukee. 

*1. D. Wiltrout, M. D., Chippewa Falls. 

♦V. A. Oudex, M. D., Oshkosh. 

♦M. S. Corlett, M. D., Rhinelander. 

Bureau of vital statistics: 

’ *C. A. Harper, M. D., State registrar, Madison. 
Bureau of communicable diseases: 

*F. F. Bowman, M. D., epidemiologist, Madi¬ 
son. 

*H. M. Guilford, M. D., director, Madison. 
Bureau of sanitary engineering: 

•C. M. Baker, State sanitary engineer, Madi¬ 
son. 

*L. F. Warrick, assistant sanitary engineer, 
stream pollution, Madison. 

*0. J. Muegge, assistant sanitary engineer, 
Madison. 

♦E. J. Tiilly, chemical engineer, Madison. 
Bureau of education: 

*L. W. Bridgman, acting director, Madison. 
Bureau of child welfare: 

♦Cora S. Allen, M. D., director, Madison. 
•Sylvia G. Stuessy, M. D., child health physi¬ 
cian, Madison. 

♦Charlotte Calvert, M. D., child health physi¬ 
cian, Madison. 

•Mrs. Gertrude B. Hasbrouck, organizer of 
Infant hygiene classes, Madison. 

Bureau of public health nursing: 

•Cornelia Van Kooy, R. N., director, Madison. 
♦Edith L. Olson, R. N., field advisory mirse, 
Madison. 

Bureau of nursing education: 

♦Adda Eldzedge, R. N., director, Madison. 
Bureau of plumbing and domestic sanitary engineer¬ 
ing: 

♦Frank R. King, State domestic sanitary en¬ 
gineer, Madison. 

Bureau of soda) hygiene: 

*H. M. Guilford, M. D., directw^ Madison. 
*Aimed Zillmer, lecturer, Madison. 
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IxC^ M. mm«or/8lito liborih 
torl!ab«|tf«<U8on. 

*M« Si; I^IoImSs^ eh^mtet, State laboratory* 
Madlaoa. 

^Ansa Bfatitffi&ark, director branch labora¬ 
tory* lUiliielB&der. 

*Elb,abotb Brown, director, cooperative labo¬ 
ratory, Beloit. 

*Matlorie Bates, director, cooperative labora¬ 
tory, Oshboeb. 

•Henry Miller, director, cooperative laboratory, 
Kenosha. 

•Josephine Foote, director, cooperative labora¬ 
tory, Wausau. 

•Mrs. Bessie Keeney, director, cooperative 
laboratory, Superior. 

•Clarissa Mcli^tridgo, director, cooperative 
laboratory, Green Bay. 

Appropriations for isoal year ending Jane 


30, im: 

General administration.$54,000 

Bmergenoy appropriation for epidemics. 7,500 
Branch laboratory and State coopera¬ 
tive laboratofios. 9,000 

Prevention of infantile blindness. l, 600 

Venereal disease control work. 30,370 

Bureau of san^ry engineering. 14.000 

Bureau of conoiunlcablo diseases. ] 3,300 

Stream pollution work. 15,000 

Bureau of child welfare and public 
health nursing. 23,t)00 


Appmpfintioiii tor llMil f«af nndiiif 
30, iOOir-^otttiiiaod, 

<toxnSanetnttoDai]ptrrl«ton>^ H^dOO 

Uoensiiig of embdlmera* faotds «iid 
restaurants* {damban, baaitty pa^ 

Icrs, nurses, tod baitea..5T,680 

Total. 

Publications issued by health department: 
Quarterly bulletin. 

Biennial report. 


WTOMINd 

Board of health; 

Albert B. Tonkin, M. D., president, Biverton. 
O. L. Strader, M. D., vice president, Gbeyense. 
W. H. Hassed, M. D., secretary and exeontiva 
officer, Cheyenne. 

T. E. Marshall, M. D., Sheridan. 

G. M. Anderson, M. D., laramie. 

Executive health officer: 

*W. H. Hassed, M. B., State health officer, 
Cheyenne. 

Appropriations for biennial period ending 


Mar. 31,1929: 

State board of health.$10,600 

Salary of secretary. , 8,000 

Salary board members. 400 

Bureau of maternity and child hygiene. 5,000 

Total.^,000 


Wyoming board of health does not maintain a 
laboratory. 


CASES OF POLIOMYELITIS REPORTED BY STATES FOR 
LAST THREE WEEKS OF OCTOBER, 1925, 1926, AND 1927 

The following table is a continuation of the table appearing in the 
Public Hbalth Repobts, October 7,1927, page 2452, and also gives 
a comparison of the telegraphic reports for the last three weeks of 
October of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 

Com, of polibmydUit reported by State health officers October 9-19,1927, compared 
vim reports for the corresponding weeks of 1925 arid 1928 


State 

Week ended— 

Oct. 16, 
1927 

Oct, 16, 
1926 

Oct. 17, 
1935 

Oct. 22, 
1927 

Oct. 28, 
1926 

Oct. 24, 
1925 

Oct. 20, 
1927 

Oct. 30, 
1926 

Oct. 81, 
1925 

Alabama. 

0 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

ArlKona. 

6 


1 

4 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Arkansas. 

13 


1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

California.. 

IBI 


10 

82 

6 

9 

80 

1 

4 

Colorado. 



2 

7 

0 

0 


0 

1 

Connecticut. 

8 

2 

0 

9 

1 

. 1 

9 

4 

0 

Delaware. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Colombia. 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 


1 

0 

Florida... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

.s* 

0 

0 

Georgia.-. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


nilnoli. 

30 

6 

16 

87 

6 

- 16 

35 

4 

7 

Indiana. 

18 

8 

7 

11 

2 

i 

10 

2 

8 

Iowa. 

6 

0 

18 


0 

g 

8 

- 0 


WttTIIUI_ 

36 

6 

6 

8 

0 

fi 

14 

8 

* —1 
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of voUomydUU reported by State health officers October 9-29, 1927, compared 
w&h reports for the corresponding weeks of 1925 and 192(i —Coiitiriued 


State 

Week ended— 

Oct .16, 
1927 

Oct. 16, 
1926 

Oct. 17,! 
1925 

Oct. 22, 
1927 

Oct. 23, 
1938 

Oct. 24, 
1925 

Oct. 29. 
1927 

1 

Oct 30, 

1 1928 

Oct. 31, 
1925 

Louisiana. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Maine. 

12 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Maryland. 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

19 

3 

1 

4 

M essachusetts. 

78 

3 

5 

90 






Michigan. 

21 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

Minnesota. 

6 

2 

23 

8 

0 

17 

0 

2 

18 

Mississippi. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Missouri. 

20 

1 

5 

9 

1 

2 

12 

0 

4 

Montana. 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 

13 

0 

11 

a 

0 

18 

14 

1 1 

7 

New JerAAy , _ t 

0 

1 ; 

3 

11 

3 

3 i 

3 

1 


New Mexico. 

13 1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 ! 

3 

0 

1 

New York. 

38 

20 

32 

32 

23 

28 

31 

14 

6 

North Carolina. 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 

2 

0 

North Dakota. 

1 

0 

3 


0 

3-1 


0 

1 

Ohio. 

77 



46 


1 

51 



Oklahoma. 

13 

2 

1 

10 

i 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Oregon. 

19 

1 

0 

31 

1 

0 

28 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

33 

12 


45 

9 


18 

3 


Rhode Island. 

2 



3 

2 


4 


0 

South Carolina. 

3 

7 


3 

3 

3 1 

2 i 

' 10 

4 

South Dakota. 

2 

0 

7 

5 

0 

2 1 

6 

' 0 

2 

Tennessee. 

3 

0 


7 

0 

1 

2 

0 


Texas. 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

3 

0 

0 

Utah. 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Vermont. 

1 

0 

5 

7 

0 

5 

! 6 

0 

2 

Virginia. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

WaRhington. 

33 

1 

3 

22 

0 

7 

21 

0 

0 

West Virginia. 

14 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Wisconsin. 

12 

3 

14 

8 

5 

' 1 

9 

4 

14 

Wyoming. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

New Type of Sewage Treatment Plant at Winterset, Iowa. T. R. Hamilton. 
Western Construction News, vol. 2, No. 11, June 10, 1927, pp. 46-IS. (Abstract 
by E. A. Reinkc.) 

Plant consists of a Dorr clarifier and separate sludge digestion followed by- 
trickling filters. The advantages claimed for the sedimentation with separate 
sludge digestion in place of the conventional Iinlif)ff tank are (1) less attendance 
(daily inspections sufficient); (2) disagreeable work is all done by machinery. 

The plant is designed for 4,000 population at an estimated flow of 60 gallons 
per capita per day, or 240,000 gallons daily. The cost was approximately 
$38,300. 

The New Sewage Treatment Plant of Trenton, N. J. P. N. Daniels. Water 
Works, vol. 66, No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 383-387. (Abstract by W. R, 
Schreiner.) 

General description of $1,243,000 plant serving combined system of sew’ers, 
and of design capacity for 150,000 population, or for 25 m. g. rl. dry weather and 
37.5 m. g. d. storm flow, consisting of overflow chamber, gate house, screen 
racks, double grit chamber, pumping station, 12 Imhoff tanks, 24 sludge-drying 
beds, and accessories. 

Screen racks are 15 feet long and 8 feet wide, with 1-inch slots, inclined 23® 
from horizontal. Grit chambers are two in number, 60 feet long, feet top, 

67034®—27-3 


















































^ feet bottom width, maadmmm depth 5 feet; velocity legulatod 31 

per eeoo»d by t^riation bt pumping rate. Settled matoidal remoifod by clam- 
shell oleetrio locomotive crane and industrial railway dump cars with gasoUne 
locomotive. 

Imhoff tanks arranged to allow variable number in use, with flpw reverai- 
hh. Each tank, 114 feet long, has 28,160 cubic feet settling capacity; detention 
period is 3.39 hours at present average rate of flow of 18 m, g. d., 2.44 hours at 
25 m. g. d., and 1.63 hours at 37.5 m. g. d. Gas vent area 19.B per cent, sludge 
capacity 21,590 cubic feet, scum ca|)acity 14,730 cubic feet. Sludge beds each 20 
feet wide and 182 feet long, giving in all 0.58 square foot per capita; minimum d^th 
10 inches. Provision is made for removing scum from gas vents to sludge beds. 

The pumping station is circular in shape, with reinforced concrete substructure 
and brick superstructure, housing suction well of 126,000-gallon capacity, and 0 
motor-driven double-suction vertical pumps, 3 of which are constant-speed type, 
each 490 r. p. m., 8 m. g. d., 3 variable-speed type, each minimum 3 m. g. d., 
maximum 11 m. g. d. capacity, pumping against a 23-foot head, all motors 
operating on 2,200-volt, 3-phaso, 00-cycle current. Pumps are designed for 
rapid hand cleaning, flushing by streams of water and by reversed flow of sewage, 
and other means of preventing clogging. Valves are hydraulically operated, 
A novel semiautomatic regulation of the rate of pumping makes possible the 
maintenance of sewage level in grit chamber within a maximum range of 4.7 feet. 

Sewage Plant Records. John R, Downes. Water Works, vol. 66, No. 8, 
August, 1927, pp. 335-336. (Abstract by W, R. Schreiner.) 

A discussion of the purpose of the plant records and explanations of kinds of 
data worthy of recording. Purpose fourfold, to show (1) plant efficiency, (2) 
plant effectiveness, (3) line of defense against unjust criticism, and (4) adequate 
information for ijlant improvement. Data needed include the number and 
kind of connections, continuous meter records of flow at outfalls, oxygen demand 
by methylene blue test, suspended solids, pH determinations at various points 
.of treatments. Determination of ammonias yields little information of value. 
Illustration given of value of records in showing need of plant enlargement where 
metering had cut down per capita water consumption 20 jjer cent and population 
had increased 40 per cent. A method given in detail for converting from plant 
data giving suspended solids retained^' to amount of sludge to be moved. 

limestone for Sewage Filter Beds. (Abstract of Illinois State Geological 
Survey Report of Investigations No. 12, Urbana, Ill.) Waier Works, vol. 66, 
No. 8, August, 1927, p. 341. (Abstract by W. R. Schreiner.) 

In filter beds of sewage treatment plants limestone gravel is an important item 
of construction. For one town of 25,000 about 650 carloads of gravel were used. 
Favorable points to be considered are low porosity, with pores evenly distributed, 
stone firm, rough, chemically free from clay or materials which hydrate or oxidize, 
mechanically free from dirt or fine rock particleis^. Methods and tests are des- 
scribed in complete report referred to in title. 

How Chicago Protects Its Water Supply. Arthur E. Gprman. Water Works 
Engineering, vol. 80, No. 16, August 3, 1927, pp. 1129-1130 and 1148-1152. 
(Abstract by W. L. llavens.) 

This article is briefed from a paper presented before the 1927 Convention of 
the American Water Works Association. It describes the procedure and control 
in chlorinating Chicago water, this being the only safeguard against contamination. 
The average dose is 3.56 pounds per m. g. Meterological data of wind, rainffOl 
and river flow are obtained and used to forecast needs for increased dosage. 
All piping and equipment are in duplicate, as are the chlorinating booths In which 
equipment is housed to guard against interruption of service from leaks. One 
week’s supply is maintained at the station and one month’s supply in warehouse 
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or process ot delivery, A system of tagging governs the check in and check 
out of cylinders. Cylinders are cut out of service after 99 of the 100 pounds of 
gas have been used. Chlorine is applied to the suction well at its junction with 
the intake tunnel. With several pumps drawing from one well it is found that 
short circuiting of disinfectant is avoided if the chlorine is applied at least 30 
feet from tjio pump suction. Control is based upon hourly tests for residual 
chlorine, the effort being to maintain 1 pound per m. g. in the water as it leaves the 
pTOping station. During emergency periods, tests are run every 15 minutes or 
oftener. Routine tests are also made by visits to a schedule of sampling points. 
Check bacteriological examinations are made daily. Any change in residual 
as noted at any station is broadcast for the warning of other stations. During 
192d there were 47 periods of high chlorine absorption, the longest being 24 
consecutive hours. Dosage has varied to a maximum of 7 poiuuls per m. g. 
Chlorine is also used to sterilize tunnel sliafis and new mains. In the former 
the gas is applied from a hose which is raised at the rate of 2 feet per minute. 
In mains the section is valved off, and a noticeably heavily chlorinated water is 
applied through a corporation cock and flushed out of a hydrant for an hour after 
which the flowing water must show sterile or the process is repeated. The 
organization which administers this work is in the bureau of engineering. It 
was trained from a green personnel. A formal manual established procedure. 
The plan as above has been effective since 1923. 

A Program for Protecting Chicago’s land Tunnel System. H. H. Gerstein and 
Arthur E. Gorman. Journal oj American Water Worka Association^ vol. 18, No. 
1, July, 1927, pp. 32-43. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

Prompted by marked differences between the bacterial quality of water 
samples collected from intakes at the Jake cribs and of those from intermediate 
points in the tunnels between the intakes and the pumping stations, extensive 
investigations have been made in Chicago to locate sources of entrance of the 
contamination. In many instances sewage was found to be leaking from broken 
sewers or house drains or from faulty connections, and entering the water tunnel 
through cracks in the tunnel shafts. Pile driving in the vicinity of tunnel 
manholes was found i)articularly hazardous, as it injured both sewers and tunnel 
shafts. Protection of the tunnels against the entrance of contamination is 
accomplished by replacing all sewers and house drains within 50 of tunnel 
shafts with castdron pipe. 

Manganese in Waterworks, C. A. H. von Wolzogen Kuhr. Journal American 
Water Works Association, vol. 18, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 1-31. (Abstract by 
D. E. Kepner.) 

An investigation of the part which manganese plays in waterworks was carried 
out with regard to the Amsterdam dune water. Originally the manganese is 
dissolved in the dune water in the form of manganous sulphate and manganous 
bicarbonate, both of which, with hydrolysis, produce manganous hydroxide. 
From the dunes the water is led through canals to a reservoir, then filtered through 
rapid gravel filters, followed by slow sand filters. As the water passes through 
the gravel filters manganic dioxide is formed and adheres to the gravel particles. 
In case the gravel filters are by-passed, the manganic dioxide is formed and 
removed in the slow sand filters. (Two methods arc described for determining 
the particular degt^e of oxidation of the manganese retained in the filters.) 

Experiments showed that oxidation of the original manganese compounds in 
the dune water by chemical processes did not take place except at a pH of 10 or 
more; and sii;ioe the normal pll of the dune water is 8.1 this was not considered 
the method of o:?idation taking place in the filters. Tlie finding in the water of 
manganese microbes which, upon cultivation, showed the capacity to oxidize 



maxiganoua salts kt6 maagatilc dioxide^ M to tho eonclYiSkm^thi*t the edticm ih 
the filt^ was eseentiaily due to biochemical aotlott. 

Dlscttteione of the paper by Messrs. Kobert S. Weston, lohn R. Baylie, mi 
F. E; Hale recount other investigations of manganese in water, ahd each state 
the bdief that although the oxidation of manganous compounds into mangatilc 
dioxide is brought about by bacteria, it is also accomplished by chemical processes 
at pH values considerably under 10. 

Water Supply for the Rural Home. W. A. Hardenbergh. Plunihefi 4snd IFeal- 
Uiff Contractors Trade Joumal^ vol. 83, No. 4, August 15, 1927, pp. 344-^47. 
(Abstract by H. V. Pedersen.) 

In this article the author has described a number of practical methods of 
developing a water supply for rural homes. Water supplies are classified as 
coming from wells, springs, cisterns, and surface waters. The sanitary construc¬ 
tion of dug and bored wells is described and illustrated. It is recommended that 
wells be thoroughly pumped out frequently and that all mud, silt, moss, and 
debris be removed. Well-water supplies are more preferable than cisterns ih 
that rain water is likely to have objectionable taste and odor. If plumbing !s 
installed in the home, a cistern supply is seldom adequate. 

Both the gravity and pressure systems are practical for rural use, but the author 
prefers the pressure system because the pressure tank can be much smaller In 
capacity than the gravity tank, and chances of tastes, odors, and freezing can be 
eliminated by placing the tank in the cellar. 

Practically any kind of pump can be used in connection with rural water sys¬ 
tems, but electrically-driven pumps are most satisfactory where electric power is 
available. 

The remainder of the article is concerned with the flow of water in pipes, written 
in an elementary way, but instructive from a plumberis viewpoint. 

Water Supplies and Public Health. A. H. M. MacGregor, Surveyor^ vol. 72, 
No. 1853, July 29, 1927, p. 105. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

This is a nontechnical article mentioning the improvement in public health 
due to better water supplies. The part that sterilization with chlorine has 
played is stressed, and mention is made of the efficiency of chloramine sterilization. 

Boating prohibited on Water Supply Pond. Anon. Water Works, vol. 66, 
No. 1, January, 1927, p. 8. 

The State Supreme Court of Vermont in a decision handed down last May 
upheld an order of the State board of health prohibiting boating on a certain pond 
which was a source of water supply of the city of Montpelier, Vt. The defendant 
■was convicted of violating the order. This order, which was adopted by the 
board under statutory authority to make regulations to prevent the pollution 
of waters used for public water supply, was upheld by the supreme court. 

Oher die Desinfektionswirkung von Chloramin (V. Heyden). (Bisinfeoting 
Action of Chloramin.) Adolf Koser. {Centralbl. Baht, (etc.) Abt. 1, Orig, 
99 (1/3): 164-171,1926.) Abstract by B. Cohen in Biolagiccd Abstracts, vol. 1, 
No. 4, June, 1927, pp. 508-509. 

The sodium salt of p-toluolsulphonchloramin sold under the trade name of 

chloramin^' (von Heyden) was found to contain about 26 per cent of chlorine 
that could be liberated'by the addition of HCl. Aqueous solutions of chlorau^ 
of 0.2^10.0 per cent preserved in dark bottles main^ln their chlorine cont^t for 
at teast 15 days. A dilution of 1: 500 prevents the multiplication of BaU, edi 
and Staph, pyogmes aureus in favorable culture media. In thick bacterial ims- 
pensions, 0.6 per cent chloramin destroys Bad, colt within 1 minute and afapkfH 
loeoeei in 30 minutes. A 2 per cent solution is neeessaty to kill s/tapht^aeoed in 
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5 Under comparable conditions a 2.6 per cent cresol solution kills 

Baci. ccli in 1 minute, staphylococci in 6 minutes. Anthrax spores are killed in 
3 hours by 6 per cent and in 2 hours by 10 per cent chloramin solutions. It is 
concluded that chloramin may very well servo as a substitute for calcium hypo¬ 
chlorite. 

Mixing Basin at Atlanta Water Works. H. F. Wiedemau. Engineering News 
Record, vol. 98, No. 21, May 26, 1927, pp. 874-875. (Abstract by A. S. Bedell.) 

Gradual increase in filter plant capacity resulted in increased difficulty in 
securing adequate mix with solution feed alum dosing and involved undesirable 
loss of head. The new mixing basin, with ultimate capacity of 60 m. g. d,, is of 
the around the end’^ type with 12 turns and total travel of 1,664 feet, and is 
divided into three sections with sluice gates to outlet flume for flexibility. At 
present, with 30 m. g. d. consumption, retention period is 40 minutes, and, on 
the average, the velocity is 0.5 foot per second. Dry»feed machines .are operated 
by water motors. Floe forms before water has flowed one-fourth the distance 
and it is fully formed on leaving the basin, settling out quickly in coagulation 
basins. Thorough mixing has resulted in 25 per cent saving in chemicals used. 

Permissible Pollution in Streams Used for Public Water Supply. J. K, 
Hoskins. Journal North Carolina l^ertion American Water Works Association, 
vol. 4, No. 1, 1926, pp. 55-64. (Abstract by .J. K. Hoskins.) 

The density of bacterial content is the most sensitive measure of sewage 
pollution and therefore the best criterion of the degree of pennissible pollution 
of streams used as sources of public water supply. The relationships between 
contributing sewered population, rates of natural purification in the flowing 
stream, and efficiencies of artificial purification processes, if definitely established, 
afford a means for determining the permissible pollution of streams that may 
be used to produce safe drinking water supj)lics. A discusshui of the paper 
included an cxi^hination of the sewage disposal problem in North Carolina and 
the advisability of permitting fishing, under suitable regulations, on storage 
reservoirs. 

Water Purification. Paul Hansen. Journal of Arnerican iy^or/c,s As&o- 

ciation, vol. IS, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 83-95. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

This article is a discussion of the progress and present limitations in the i)urifi- 
cation of water. It cl(?scribes briefly tlic following, under separate headings: 
Standards of a filtration plant ijerforniance from 1900 to 192.5, when the Treasury 
Standard was revised. In 1900 a bacteria reduction of 97 per cent was considered 
satisfactory. The percentage of reduction gradually increased to the present 
Treasury Standard of 1 B. coll ])er 100 c. c. 

The limit of raw-water pollution is de.scribod in a brief summation of the 
research and experimental work done in 1922 by H. W. Streeter iti his study of 
25 water-purification plants and in 1923 by Streeter in his study of 10 filter 
plants along the Ohio River, These studies show that the plants with double 
coagulation and doxible sedimentation can satisfactorily purify waters containing 
10,000 colon bacilli per 100 c. c., i)lants with single coagulation and sedimentation 
water containing 1,000 colon bacilli per 100 c. c., and plants with filtration alone 
water containing 100 colon bacilli p<t 100 c. c. 

Further aids to control are given as hydrogen ion determination and the micro¬ 
scopic examination of sand grains in the filter bed. Improved methods of 
applying chemicals are also described briefly. 

The design of the mixing chambers is stated as having been given considerable 
attention, with the result that various methods, such as the use of baffles, stirring 
devices, and hydraulic jumps, arc now employed. 
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The design of a sedimentation basin is usually determined t^e econ<^y of 
shape and t)ie tkse of ebnstntotion, with a mitijinum retention pertdcl oC1}#o 
hours. Ottior factors that should bo given consideration are the time re^uirj^ 
for precipitation of chemicals under adverse conditions, the treatment of raw 
water by split or super chlorination, and the method of cleaning basins used for 
waters with high turbidities. 

The design of filter units is essentially the same, with the exception of numerous 
changes in the underdrain system, hllter units of one-half mUlion, one mUlioti, 
two million, and four million gallon capacity are most common.^ In the design 
of the clear well it is necessary to obtain an economical balance between filter 
capacity and dear-water storage. Aeration is described as being effective In 
removing carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, iron, and tastes and odors. Dis¬ 
infection by liquid chlorine and the advantages of super and split chlorination 
are discussed in connection with the reduction of phenol tastes and in combating 
micro-organisms. 

The cause of deterioration of concrete is described as being due to the porosity 
of the walls exposed to water on one side and frost on the other. The disinte¬ 
gration usually takes place above the water line. As a remedy the densest 
possible concrete should be used; also waterproofing compounds should be 
applied at and above the water Ime. 

In closing, the question of sewage treatment to prevent too great a burden 
on water-purification plants is discussed; also, the elaboration of water-purifica¬ 
tion works, since municipalities usually fail to see the advantages of treating 
their sewage to protect water supplies below, unless forced by legal action, 

Review of Water Works Practice. Anon. Canadian Engineer^ vol. 52, No. 23, 
June 7, 1927, p. 570. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Brief outline of modern waterworks practice with regard to w^ells, pipe, serv¬ 
ices, water mains on both sides of street, treatment of water with iodine, and 
double chlorination. The article is bavsed on a report presented at the aimual 
meeting of the Kansas Engineering Society. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 29, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended October 29, 1927, and corresponding week of 1926. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, November 2, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Ceneus, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Oct. 29,1927 week 1926 

Policies in force...-. 69,179, 971 66, 729, 006 

Number of death claims.... 11, 869 ll, 573 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. & 9 9, 2 
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from aU eause$ in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 29, 1927, infant mortaUtpt annual deaih rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Index, November 2, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Total (08 citiM).. 

^kron. 

Albany •. 

Atlanta. 

White,. 

Colored. 

Baltimore *. 

White. 

Colored. 

Birmingham. 

White. 

Colored . 

Boston. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo .. 

('amhndge. 

Camdeii. 

Canton. 

Chicago *. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

BAlas. 

White. 

Colored. 

Dayton. 

Denver. 

Des Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

K1 Paso. 

Erie. 

Fall UIver«. 

Flint_ -. 

Fort Worth. 

White. 

C'olored. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston. 

White. 

Colored. 

Inlianapolis..-. 

White. 

Colored. 

Jersey(Mty, .. 

Kansas City, Kans 

White. 

Colored-- 

Kansas City, Mo .... 

Knoxville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Los Angeles. 

liouisvine... 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville. 

White. 

Colored. 

New Bedford. 

New Haven. 


Week ended Oct. 
90,1027 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate» 

6,861 

12.1 


death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 


Deaths under 

1 year 

Week 
ended 
Oct. 29, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

720 

*796 


Infant 

mortality 

rate, 

week 


21 

a 

.. 

2 



5 

C) 


0 



223 



6 

32 

17 

83 

13.5 

12.6 

5 

9 

is 

68 


11.7 

6 

9 

49 

15 

(*) 

17 6 

0 

0 

0 

23 

10 9 

14.2 

2 

4 

39 

ly 

9.4 

7.0 

0 

2 

0 

60 

17 5 

IS 6 

5 

11 


31 


11 9 

4 

1 


20 

C) 

30 6 

1 

10 


IftJ 

10.1 

a8 

13 

11 

61 

111 

13 1 

9.0 

11 

4 

62 

.59 

22.3 

18.6 

8 

7 


32 


17.0 

2 

6 


27 

(•) 

22.7 

0 

1 


20 

8.7 

8.7 

3 

4 

62 

43 

1 12.1 

11.7 

6 

5 

w 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Dwths from M eau 9 ^ i»vtain large cUm of iho Vnii^ 8ta(e$ Jbinn0 ihe.pioek 
ended October ISP^ 19S7' i^oM mortodity^ annual death rat$r eomparieo^ ^th 
eorreeponding week <?f 1 9m, {From the Weekly BeaWt Notetnier 9, /W7, 
iesued by the Bureau of the Cemue^ Department c/ Commerce) — Co&tiiQiueoL 


City 

Week ended Oot. 
29,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Oct. 29, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

1 

Death 

rate 

Week 

ended 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

New Orleans_ _ _ 

142 

n.s' 

17.8 

19 

16 


White.1 

91 


14.1 

H 

10 


Colored....1 

51 

(®) 

28.2 

5 

6 


New York.i 

i,m 

11.4 

11.4 

112 

157 

40 

Bronx borough. 

160 

9,0 

9.7 

15 

14 

48 

Brooklyn borough. 

435 

. 10.0 i 

10.3 

44 

01 

40 

Manhattan borough.-.. 

588 

15.5 

14.9 

40 

64 

47 

Queens borough... 

129 

8.8 

6,7 

12 

12 

51 

Kichmond borough. 


14.9 

17,5 

1 

0 

19 

Newark. N. J. 

89 

10.0 

9.4 

9 

14 

46 

Oaklimd. 

49 

9.6 

11.8 

6 

3 

70 

Oklahoma Citv__ 

27 



4 

4 


Omaha.J. 

42 

lao 

12.8 

2 

4 

22 

Paterson. 

32 

11 6 

9 1 

1 

0 

1 18 

Philadelphia. 

435 

11.1 

12.9 

48 

62 

04 

Pittsburgh... 

191 

15.5 

12.6 

25 

19 

87 

Poitland, Oreg... 4 - 

58 



6 

4 

63 

Providence.....1. 

77 

14 3 

12.9 

ll 

9 

93 

Elchmond. 

65 

1 14 9 

1 n.9 


t 13 

26 

White. 

33 


1 7 4 

1 1 

1 7 

1 20 

("olored. 

22 

! C) 

22.8 

1 

5 

38 

Rochester. 

69 

n 1 

11.0 

11 

5 

93 

St. Louis. 

265 

16.8 

13.8 

25 

22 


St. Paul. 

65 

11.6 

1 12.2 

1 ^ 

4 

1 55 

Salt Lake City*. 

30 

11.5 

16.7 

1 1 

5 

! 15 

San Antonio.. 

66 

16.3 

11.4 

I 14 

9 


San Diego. 

39 

17.7 

22.8 

4 

2 

1 85 

San Francisco. 

166 

14.1 

14 7 

5 

9 

31 

Schenectady. 

20 

11.2 

1 11.8 


0 

1 90 

Seattle..... 

63 



0 

5 

63 

Somcrviilo. 

13 

6.6 

UU 

0 

1 

' 0 

Spokane... 

20 

9 6 

12.4 

3 

0 

50 

Springfield, Mass. 

32 

11 4 

1 13 7 

0 

4 

0 

Syuicuse. 

39 

10.3 

13.8 

7 

6 

90 

Tacoma. 

1 21 

10.2 

11.3 

1 

1 

24 

Toledo. 

66 

9 6 

12.9 

3 

11 

29 

Trenton. 

30 

11 4 

11.7 

7 

3 

122 

Utica. 

34 

17.2 

19.2 

8 

1 

182 

Washington, D. C. 

128 

12 4 

Li 3 

15 

10 

87 

White . 

77 


10.2 

6 

5 

61 

Colored. 

61 

(®) 

22.6 

9 

5 

165 

Waterbury.. __ _ _ 

35 



2 

1 

1 47 

Wilmington, Del.. 

25 

10.3 

12.6 

2 

2 

1 50 

Worcester. 

36 

9.6 

1L6 

3 

6 

86 

Yonkers... 

22 

9.6 

12.6 

1 

1 

23 

Youngstown. 

30 

9.3 

8.2 

' 7 

3 

98 


» Annual rate per 1,(XK) population. 

3 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

«Data for 67 cities. 

4 Data for 63 cities. 

« Deaths for week ended Friday Oct. 28, 1027. 

• In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the Ibilowing 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore l.% Birmingham 39, Dallas 15. Fort Worth 14. 
Houston 25. Indianarolis 11, Kansas City (Kans.) 14, Knoxville 15, Louisville 17, Memphis 38»NaihYill6 
10, New Orleans 26, fticbmond 32, and Washmgton, D. 0„ 25. 


































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease mikout 
knowledge of when, where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are reoeiyed by 

the State health fffioers 

Reports for Week Ended November 5, 1927 


DipHTBuaiA Cases 

Alabama.-.114 

Arizona.- 9 

Arkansas..*. 42 

California.123 

Colorado. 3fl 

Oonnecticut...- 21 

Delaware. 3 

Florida. ,36 

Georgia... 

Illinois.182 

Indiana... 69 

Iowa*. - 26 

Kansas. 46 

Louisiana..*. 71 

Maine. 2 

Maryland *. 33 

Massachusetts.101 

Michigan. 133 

Minnesota. 88 

Mississippi.-. 84 

Missouri.-.113 

Montana....... 8 

Nebraska-. 19 

New Jersey. 169 

Now Mexico. 12 

New York.337 

North Carolina.225 

Oklahoma^.120 

Oregon. 32 

Pennsylvania.307 

Khode Island. 16 

Bouth Carolina. 89 

South Dakota. 8 

Tennessee. 67 


t Week ended Friday. 


DiPHTHEniA— continued Oases 

Texas. 68 

Utah*. 13 

Washington. SO 

West Virginia... 19 

Wisconsin. 38 

W'yoming. 6 

INFLUENZA 

Alaliama. 38 

Arkansas. 42 

California. .. 18 

Florida. 4 

Georgia.... 57 

Illinois. 29 

Indiana. 6 

Maryland*. 20 

M assac’husett s. 13 

Michigan.. 3 

Minnesota..-. 2 

Missouri. 12 

New Jersey. 11 

New York. 9 

Oklahoma *. 41 

Oregon. 11 

Rhode Island. 4 

South Carolina. 430 

South Dakota. 2 

Tennessee. 88 

Texas. 62 

Utah *-.-. 8 

Washington. 1 

West Virginia. 8 

Wisconsin. 20 

Wyoming. 8 


2 Exclusive of Oklahtuna City and Tulsa. 
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Om.. 

AlAhavnA . . . ... . ^ ^ 8 

poLiOMYHims-eontlaued 

Delaware_____ l 

Arizona... 1 

Arkansas. 8 

Florida.. 1 

Idaho. _ _,_8 

California. 49 

Colorado. 8 

Conneotlout. 9 

Illinois. 14 

Indiana.. 11 

Iowa 1 . _ _ _ ,, , ,,, 

Belftwarft .. ^ __ _ 12 

Kansas_..... - . _, 4 

Georgia...*.^. 8 

Idaho. 1 

lUinois. 32 

Indiana. 11 

Iowa ^. 2 

Kansas. 87 

Louisiana. 11 

Maine....,. 3 

Maryland i. 1 

Massachusetts. 56 

M ichlgan. 14 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. 3 

Maine.147 

Maryland». 28 

Massachusetts. 167 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska. 10 

New Jersey..._ 9 

Michigan.. 33 

New Mexico.... 2 

Minnesota. 6 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska. 8 

Now Jersey. 25 

New Mexico. 28 

New York. 140 

North Carolina.^ 499 

Oklahoma*. 10 

Oregon. 21 

Pennsylvania....379 

South Carolina. 187 

New York. 23 

North Carolina. 2 

Oklahoma*. 3 

Oregon. 20 

Pennsylvania. 18 

Rhode Island. 3 

South Carolina. 4 

South Dakota... 7 

Tennessee. 4 

Texas. 11 

Utah 1. 2 

South Dakota.... 7 

Washington...... 26 

Tennessee. 42 

Texas. 4 

Utah t. 1 

Washington. 88 

West Virginia. 17 

Wisconsin. 37 

Wyoming. 17 

MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

AlfthftroA . . ___ _ 1 

West Virginia. 12 

Wisconsin. 8 

SCARLET FEVER 

Alabama . 43 

Arizona . 6 

Arkansas. 23 

Califorma. 134 

Colorado . 93 

Connecticut. 45 

California. 6 

Colorado. 5 

Florida. 1 

Idaho. 4 

Illinois. 8 

Iowa *. 1 

Af AKsaohusetts_ 2 

Delaware.. 3 

Florida.. . 14 

Georgia. 33 

Idaho. 8 

Illinois .203 

Indiana..128 

Iowa *. 59 

Michigan. 3 

Mississippi. 1 

New Jeisey. 1 

Oklahoma *. 2 

Oregon. 1 

Pennsylvania. s. 3 

Tennessee. 1 

Texas. 1 

Washington. 2 

Wisconsin. 9 

POLIOMYEUTIS 

Arkaasas. i 

California. 35 

Kansas. 102 

Louisiana.-. 17 

Maine. 84 

Maryland'. 89 

Massachusetts.213 

Michigan. 187 

Minnesota. 128 

Mississippi.-— 30 

Missouri. 84 

Montana. 19 

Nebraska. 34 

New Jersey.106 

New Mexico. 20 

New York.256 

North Carolina _ 173 

Colorado. 7 

Connecticut. 7 

Oklahoma». 44 

Oregon.... 36 


i Week ended Friday. > Exclusive of Oklabxnna City and Tulsa. 
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ptMiMx fsym-<mUximA 

CBObs 


Pennsylvania.342 

HMalfltaiid...... iC 

South Carolina. 32 

Seulh IMela. 87 

Tonneeseo... 45 

Texas.. 79 

fJPtah *. 3 

Washington. 68 

WestVirginio.103 

Wisconsin—.-,.121 

Wyoming. 17 

BMAurox 

Alabama. 8 

Califonria.— 7 

Colorado. 4 

Idaho.-. 3 

niinois. 13 

Indiana. 38 

lewra*.- 41 

Kansas. 27 

LouisuiaA. 8 

Michigan. 18 

Minnesota. 1 

Mississippi...-. 12 

Missouri. 82 

Montana. 30 

Nebraska. 11 

New York. 7 

North Carolina. 15 

Oklahoma *. 20 

Oregon. 18 

South Carolina. 10 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 6 

Texas. 5 

Utahi..... 47 

Washington. 17 

West Virginia. 8 

Wisconsin. 28 


TTBUom yftvxit 


Alabama... 

Arisona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut.—. 

Delaware.. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa *... 

Kansas.. 

Louisiana... 

Miune.. 

Maryland *.. 

M assachusetts—... 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota.... 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri.. 

Montana.... 

Nebraska.. 

Now Jersey.. 

New Mexico. 

Mtew York. 

North Carolina.—. 

Oklahoma *. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South Carolina. 

Someth Dakota .. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Dtah >. 

Washington. 

West Virginia-. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Reports for Week Ended October 29, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 


District of Cohunbia. 

Georgia. 

INFLUENZA 

Georgia. 

MEASLES 


District of Columbia. 

Georgia. 

1 Week ended Friday. 


Cases 

- 25 

- 60 


51 


J'OLIOMVEIJTIS 

District of Columbia.—. 

SCARLET FEVER 

District of Oohimbia. 

Georgia. 


3 I TYPHOID TTEVER 

6 1 Georgia. 

> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Cases 
„ 36 

- 3 

- 20 

- 9 

- 6 
- 6 
- 2 

- 3 
... 25 

38 

- 10 

.. 3 

- 3 
18 

- 3 
.. 22 

- 8 

- 13 

- 6 
.. 8 

26 
.. 3 

- 4 
.. 10 
.. 13 
.. 55 

- 24 
54 

- 8 

- 42 

- 31 
.. 8 
.. 48 

- 10 

.. 3 

5 

.. 50 
.. 7 

« 5 


Cases 
.. 1 


10 

44 


31 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State ' 

Men- 

ingo- 

ooccus 

mmin- 

gitls 

Diph. 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Mala¬ 

ria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella¬ 

gra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty- 
l^id 
lever , 

September, 1927 











California. 

14 

330 

32 

13 

135 

3 

254 

205 

33 

79 

Idaho.... 

0 

6 



4 


1 • 

10 

23 

10 

Kansas. 

3 

152 

3 

2 

91 

2 

62 

201 

10 

104 

Oklahoma ‘. 


274 

08 

1,121 

54 

46 

33 

87 

55 

365 

Virginia. 

3 1 

194 

719 

195 

71 

28 

10 

220 

1 

195 


> Exclusive of Oklahoma rity nnd Tulsa. 


September, iW 


Chicken pox: Cases 

California.218 

Idaho. 4 

Kansas. 53 

Oklahoma. 7 

Virginia. 77 

Dysentery ^ 

C’alifornia— 

Amoebic. 6 

Bacillary. 3 

Kansas (bacillary). 2 

Oklahoma. 41 

Virginia. 223 

German measles: 

California. 54 

Kansas. 1 

Hookworm disease: 

California. 2 

Virginia. 17 

Impetigo (vintagiosa* 

Kansas... 13 

Jaundice (epidemic): 

California. 3 

Leprosy: 

California. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

California. 8 

Idaho. 1 

Kansas. 1 

Mumps’ 

California.200 

Idaho. 18 


Mumps—Continued. Cases 

Kansas. 22 

Oklahoma... 8 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

California. 3 

Oklahoma. 1 

Paratyphoid fever: 

California. 4 

Rabies in animals: 

California. 24 

Idaho. 1 

Scabias: 

Kansas. 1 

Septic sore throat- 

Idaho .. 1 

Oklahoma. 9 

Tetanus: 

California. 6 

Kansas. 3 

Oklalioma. 1 

Trachoma. 

California. 8 

Oklahoma. 7 

Vincent's angina* 

Kansas. 4 

Whooping cough 

California.435 

Idaho. 14 

Kansas.205 

Oklahoma. 80 

Virginia.320 





















































{feradiwrlltlfttT 

NMM# «r Omm Mf cwlite C«»iiniM«*%i« DiMctw* fteported fur tke MmA 
of Aagoat, 1927, by State Health Officers 


state 

CIticksn 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

A-labama. 

AfirotMi 1 -T -- _ 

r 

105 

4 

138 

10 

26 

1 


10 

306 

&A 

856 

114 

1 

Arkanaas.: 

Oallforplfb - - - 

30 

207 

18 

387 

80 

239 

168 

187 

iw 

0! 
248 

11 

20 

®08 

0^ 

102 

IKi 

IM 

079 

polorado. 

rimirMetlGUt_ 

16 

fiO 

67 1 
82 

23 

42 

13 

24 

67 

88 

8 

0 

218 

lOK- 

38 

13 

87 

191 

l>e)awat«..^ 

5 

2 

7 

1 

3 

0 

6 

10 

3 

Distrlot of Colombia.i 

8 

30 

1 


17 

3 

08 

18 

20 

Florida. 

8 

40 

28‘ 

16 

13 

13 

04 

63 

15 

Oaofgla. 

4 

84 

21 

16 

1 66 

7 

42 

880 

48 

Idaho. 

7 

7 

17 

26 

16 

25 

^2 

4 

66 

imnols. 

138 

325 

128 

212 

1 314 

31 

1,167 

223 

1,918 

Indiana-. 

15 

74 

24 

0 

lOi 

94 

147 

70 

121 

Iowa. 

12 

42 

16 

0 

46 

37 

61 

29 

04 

Kansas.. 

24 

36 

81 

10 

139 

0 

322 

09 

246 

Kentucky *.-. 










Ixiuislana_-_-_ 

8 

77 

13 

1 

‘ k 

8 

® 161 

167 

25 

Maine. 

16 

31 

18 

17 

66 

0 

21 

30 * 

48 

Maryland. 

18 

108 

40 

17 

46 

^ j 

306 

209 

318 

Massachusetts. 

72 

216 

283 

145 

340 

0 

632 

00 

866 

Michigan.-. 

147 

212 

104 

99 

206 

69 

447 

87 

673 

Minnesota... 

54 

119 

32 


195 

0 

2 219 

32 

53 

Mississippi. 

310 

105 

471 

i65 

47 

7 

312 

280 

870 

Missouri. 

10 

87 

38 

47 

93 

22 

187 

104 

183 

Montana. 

0 

21 

10 

1 

169 

1 

40 

44 

20 

Nebraska-. 

12 

16 

66 

27 

63 

15 

21 

22 

38 

Nevada •-__ 










New Harapshiro.. 


8 



16 

0 


1 


New Jersey_-----__ 

66 

274 

36 


133 

0 

306 

63 

654 

New Mexico * _ 










New York-. 

322 

680 

380 

ki 

382 

11 

1,679 

188 

1,210 

North Carolina... 

30 

232 

706 


108 

34 


313 

916 

Nort h T^fikotft 

2 

18 

18 

4 

06 

13 

6 

3 

30 

Ohio. 

114 

323 

61 

147 

299 

21 

683 

108 

, 629 

Oklahoma®. 

8 

79 

114 

8 

29 

48 

73 

410 

34 

Oregon . 

26 

23 

45 

18 

28 

37 

60 

21 

48 

Pennsylvania. 

210 

447 

247 

203 

343 

1 

733 

214 

780 

Rho<|ri friend _ - --- 

4 

34 

5 

0 

37 

0 


19 

21 

South Carolina__ 

33 

221 

218 


61 

38 

147 

427 

267 

ftouth IJakota_ 

8 

13 

26 

4 

28 

31 

6 

7 

58 

Tennessee. 

6 

69 

49 

14 

71 

26 

143 

633 

69 

Texas * ___ 










tjtnh * . 










Veroinnt __ __ 

18 

12 

68 

45 


0 

1 17 

2 

31 

Virginia_-_ 

43 

134 

48 


91 

16 

U64 

301 

668 

Washingt-on . 

77 


164 

60 

66 

26 

146 

35 

126 

West Virginia _ 

3 

i 63 

31 


100 

47 

1 

167 

79 

Wisconsin. 

78 

80 

293 

104 

190 

36 

110 

40 

460 

Wyoming.-. 

b 

1 

1 

11 

4 

10 

0 

1 

3 

21 


I Pulmonary. 

‘ * Reports iccoivrd weekly, 
a Reports received annually. 

* Boport not reooived at time of going to press. 

• Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 



































































.Jfov«mber lit 1,937 i2806 

Case Rates per 1,000 (Annari Baals) f« AiUIhRi 


3tate j 

1 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

B 

Whoop. 

Ing 

oough 

Alabama. 

0.03 

0.48 

0.64 

0.12 

0.33 

0.05 

1.83 

1.64 

’ a53 

Arizona.. 


.10 

.26 

03 

.26 

.00 

1.89 

•46 

.03 

Arkansas. 

.22 

.08 

.31 

1.03 

.06 

.07 

1.42 

I.1I 

.64 

California. 

.66 

1.03 

.63 

.36 

.66 

.08 

2.56 

.26 

1.80 

Colorado.1. 

.18 

.73 

.25 

.14 

.73 

.02 

2.39 

.42 

.95 

Connecticut. 

.36 

.69 

.30 

.17 

.27 

.00 

.78 

.09 

L87 

iBelawarc.. 

.24 

.10 

.34 

.05 

.16 

.00 

.29 

.78 

.16 

District of Columbia. 

.17 

.85 

.02 


.37 

.07 

2.14 

.39 

.44 

Florida.. 

.07 

.42 

.24 

.13 

.11 

.IXi 

.8^ 

.54 

.13 

Georgia. 

.01 

.81 

.08 

.06 

.20 

.ml 

.16 

1.23 

.18 

Idfiho. 

.15 

.16 

.37 

.57 

.35 

.55 

1.04 

.09 

1.23 

Illinois. 

.30 

.52 

.21 

.34 

.51 

.05 

1.88 

.36 

X97 

Indiana... 

.06 

.28 

.09 

.03 

.39 

.35 

.55 

,26 

.45 

Iowa. 

.06 

.20 

.08 

.04 

.22 

.18 

.26 

.14 

*31 

Kansas. 

.16 

.23 

.62 

.12 

.00 

.06 

1.43 

.64 

1.58 

Kentucky *. 










Louisiana. 

.02 

.47 

.08 

.01 

.17 

.02 

1.92 

1.02 

.15 

Maine. 

.24 

.46 

.19 

.26 

.83 

.00 

.31 

.45 

.71 

Maryland . 

.13 

.80 

.29 

.13 

.34 

.00 

2.18 

1.64 

L6l 

Massachusetts. 

.20 

.00 

.70 

.40 

.97 

.00 

1.45 

.19 

1.01 

Michigan...1 

.89 

.66 

.27 

.26 ! 

.78 

.15 

1.17 

.23 

1.76 

MinnCtSota.- 

24 

.62 

.14 


.85 

.00 

1.06 

.14 

.23 

Missusslppl. 

2.04 

.69 

3 10 j 

1.08 

.31 

.05 

2.05 

1.84 

6.72 

Missouri. 

03 

.29 

.13 ! 

.10 

.31 

.07 

.63 

! .35 

.fl 

Montana.*. 

.16 

.36 

.16 ; 

.02 

2.62 

.02 

.66 

.73 

.33 

Nebraska. 

.10 

.13 

.56 

.23 

.45 

.13 

.18 

' .19 

.82 

N evada *. 










New Hampshire. 


.08 



1 .30 

! .06’ 


.03 


New Jersey. 

.20 

.86 

.11 


.42 

.00 

1.24 

.17 

1.74 

New Ale.xico * .. 










Now York.. 

.33 

.70 

.39 

.40 

.39 

.61 

1.63 

.19 

1.25 

North Carolina. 

.12 

.04 

2.87 


.44 

.14 


1 27 

3.72 

North Dakota. 

.04 

.28 

.33 

.07 

1.19 

! .24 

.09 

.06 

! .55 

Ohio . 

.20 

.67 

.09 

.26 

.52 

.04 

1.20 

.29 

.03 

Oklahoma *. 

.04 

.44 

.63 

.04 

.16 

.27 

.40 

2.27 

.19 

Oregon. 

,34 

30 

,60 

.24 

.37 

.49 

.06 

.28 

.63 

Penasylvania.... 

.2,9 

.54 

.30 

.25 

.42 

.00 

.87 

.26 

.88 

Rhode Island. 

.07 

. 57 

.08 

.15 

.62 

.00 


.32 

.85 

fSouth Carolina. 

.21 

1.41 

1 39 


.33 

.24 

.94 

2,73 

1.70 

South Dakota. 

.05 

,22 

.44 

.07 

.47 

.62 

.10 

.12 

.98 

Tennessee. 

.03 

.33 

.23 

.07 

.34 

.12 

.68 

3.00 

.33 

Texas >. 










Utah*. 










Vermont. 

.43 

.40 

1.94 

1.60 


.00 

1.67 

.07 

1.04 

Virginia. 

.20 

.02 

.22 


.42 

.07 

1.76 

1 39 

2.58 

Washington. 

.58 

.54 

1,16 

.38 

.41 

.19 

1.00 

.26 

.96 

West Virginia. 

.02 

.37 

,22 


.76 

.33 

.36 

1.09 

,56 

Wisconsin. 

.81 

.32 

1.18 

.42 

.80 

.14 

.48 

.16 

1 82 

Wyoming.. 

.24 

.06 

.54 

.20 

.49 

.00 

.05 

.15 

1.03 


* Pulmonary. * Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Rcpoits received weekly. « Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Ficpoits received annually. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 30,860,000. The estimated population of 
the 94 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,190,000. The esti¬ 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 










































































|fMist mM Qetob&r $iy 1$$T, and Ockibar j25, lfiS6 



1927 

1926 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Oamrtportid 

DllMheria: 

41 AtntM ^ ^_ __ 

2,650 

094 

1,395 

324 

408 

2,212 

691 

178 

42 

78B 

118 

497 

0 



100 cities...-_______ 

1 , 111 

Meadex 

4^ , , _ 

100 cities__________ 


Poliomyelitis; 

4Y ^.^ _ . . 


IBcarlet fever: 

41 . 


100 cities... 

Smallpox: 

41 fttfttes _ _ _. . _ _ _ _ _ __ _ 

m 

inOf^tfes _ _ _ _ ___ ___ __ __ - 


Typhoid fever: 

41 ntfktAfl , . _ 

100 cities.-.... 

m 

Deaths reported 

Influenta and pneumonia: 

04 cities ..... 

Smallpox: 

04 dtles . 



_—u. 


City reports for week ended October ^2^ 1927 

The “estimated expectancy’' given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoM 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the numtfer of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may bo expectod to occur during a tcrtain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Ifoalth Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in t he corresponding week of the precjedmg years. When the reports 
include several ejildemh? or when for other ioa.'>oitB the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excludedo and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepldemic yoirs. 

If reports have not been receivod for tho full nine years, data are used fer as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, tho figures are smoothed 
when necessBry to avoid abrupt doviitlons from the usual trend. For some of the diseases givon in the 
table the available data were not sufilcicnl to make it practicable to compute the ostimatod expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influeuxa 






rhiek- 

en 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia. 

deQth.s 

re¬ 

ported 

Divlsdon, Stale, end 
city 

Population, 
JlllV I, 
1925. 

estimated 

(''ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

rases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland ... . 

75,333 

22,546 

10,008 

779,620 
128,093 
142,065 
190,787 

14 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

D 

1 

New Hampshire: 

Concord_........ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 

Barre..___.... 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Masft^iusetts: 

Boston... 

23 

43 

16 

3 

1 

76 

3 

If 

Pall River_ 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Springfield. 

Worcester__ 

4 

11 

3 

6 

6 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

ri 

3 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtiickftt 

69,760 

267,918 

0) 

160,197 

178,927 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ProTiirienf*fi,- - 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 


i 

Connecticut: 

BrfriMpnrfc.. ^ _ 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

] 

Hartford... 

3 

5 

9 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

New Haven. 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

j 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reportt fonbeek ended Oetobo" SSi; J927—Ortafthiaefl 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Now York; 

Buffalo. 

Now York-. 

‘ Bochester-. 

Syracuse.. 

New Jersey: 

Camden-. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Reading... 

EAST NOKTIl CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

(Mncinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus—. 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

Indianapolis. 

South Bond. 

Terre Haute-. 

Illinois. 

Chicago. 

Springfield. 

Michigan; 

Detroit. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha. 

Madison. 

Milwaukee. 

Racine.. 

Superior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth_ 

Minneapolls- 
8t. Paul — 
Iowa: 

l>avenport_ 

Sioux City_ 

Waterloo_ 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 
St. Joseph — 

St. Louis_ 

North Dakota: 

Fargo_ . 

Grand P'orks. 
South Dakota. 

Aberdeen_ 

Sioux Falls., 
Nebraska* 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 


538,016 
6 , 873,366 
316.786 
182,003 

128,642 
452,513 
132,020 

1 , 979,804 

631,563 

112,707 


409,333 
936,485 
279,836 
287,380 

97,846 
368,819 
80,091 
71,071 

2 , 095,239 
63,923 

1 , 245,824 
130,316 
158,698 

50.801 
46,385 
509,192 
67,707 
39,671 


110,502 

425,435 

246,001 

52,469 

76.411 
36,771 

367,481 

78,342 

821,543 

26,403 

14,811 

15,086 
30,127 

60 , 941 * 
211,768 

66.411 
88.367 
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Noieetiil)er 11.1027 
Citg reportB tceeU ended Ootoher 1927 —Oontinuea 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Chick¬ 
en pox. 






Division, State, and 

Population, 
July 1, 

Oases, 




Mea¬ 

sles, 

dty 

1025, 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLAMTIC 








Delaware: 








WUmington - - 

122,049 

706,206 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland: 

BaltimcNre^_ 

16 

28 

22 

5 

1 

3 

Gumboriand_ 

33’, 741 
12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 





Washington_ 

497,006 

2 

16 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 






Lynchburg_ 

30,395 

1 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 


(»)' 

4 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond.. 

186,403 
68, 208 

0 

25 

18 

0 

2 

3 

Uo'inokc_ 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 

West Virginia. 





0 

Charleston._ 

49,019 
56,208 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Wheeling. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North Carolina: 






lialelgh. 

30,371 

37,061 

09,031 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

"W Umiugton. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Winston-Salem_ 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

South ('arohnti 








Charleston . 

73,125 

0 

1 

1 

19 

0 

3 

(■Jolurnhia . 

GrcPiivillc. 

41,225 

27,311 

0 

3 

1 

0 


9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Ceorgn 






0 

Atlanta. 

(‘) 

1 

n 

11 

15 

2 


l(), 809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sa\nnuah .. 

93', 134 

0 

3 

4 

9 

0 

0 

Kloiida 






Miiiiiu _ 

69, 754 
26,847 
94, 743 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

f*nl 


6 


0 


Tampa... 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

6 

K\ST MOl TH <'KNT11AP 








Kentucky: 





0 

0 


(^ovinglon. 

58,309 

0 

3 

1 

0 

LcMngtc)!!.- 

40,895 
305,935 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisvilio .. . 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tonnossee 




0 


10 

Memphis 

174,533 

0 

11 

6 

J 

Nashville.- 

136,220 

1 

6 

1 


2 

0 

Alabama* 







Hirmingluim . 

205,670 

0 

7 

22 

3 

2 

0 

Mobile_ 

65, 955 

u 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery_ 

46,481 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WKHT SOUTH CENTKAL 







Arkansas: 







0 

Fnrt fimith 

31,643 
74,216 

0 

2 

0 

0 


little Rock. 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Louisiana: 




11 

3 

3 

0 

New Orleans. 

414,493 

0 

10 

Shreveport. 

57,857 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 






2 

TnlSR 

124,478 

1 


6 

0 


Texas: 



26 




Dallas. 

194,450 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston.. 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston.. 

164,054 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

1 

San Antonio. 

198,069 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

7 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 








BUlini^. . 

17,971 

29,883 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls-.--_ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Helena_ 

12,037 

12,668 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 No estimato made. 


Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 


0 0 


5 13 

0 1 

0 0 


0 12 


0 1 
0 2 
0 1 
1 0 


0 0 
0 1 


0 1 

0 I 

0 3 


0 2 
1 2 
1 0 


1 0 

4 0 

0 I 

2 1 

0 

0 0 



0 7 

2 6 


1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 


07884“—27-4 


00*->0' l9C»Oi»k I o»i OCC9 























































S812 

Citg reporu for week mOei October t$, ^M7-><Mntliutod 



Typhoid fever 


Division, State, j Cases, 


NEW ENOLA NI> 
Maine. 

Forlland. 

New Hairpshire. 

Coneon i. 

Vermont. 

liaiTC__ 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Springfield.... 

Woret'ster. 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket.... 
Providence...- 
Connecticut. 

Bridgeport.... 

Hartford. 

New Haven ... 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

BuQalo. 

New York. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Carndon. 

Newark. 

. Trenton. 

Pennsylvania- 
^ Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh_ 

Reading. 


Cases,’ 
Cases osti* 


Cases Deaths!* 


Castvs, 

esti- 

Tnatcfl 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases j 
ported 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

3 

26 

18 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1, 

1 

9 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0. 


1 No estimate made. 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 

















































2813 Novembw 11. 

City rej^rin for week ended October 2iB, 1921 —Continued 


Pivisloiit state, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

1 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expeot- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 
culosis, 
death.s 
re- I 
portedj 

i Cases, 

1 esti- 
' mated 
expect¬ 
ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

2 

180 

Cleveland. 

23 

20 

1 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

0 

9 

162 

Columbus. 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

62 

Toledo. 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

63 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne_ 

1 


0 




1 





Indianapolis... 

7 

13 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

100 

South Bend--. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Terre Haute... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Illinois 












(Tiicago. 

72 

47 

1 0 

0 

0 

43 

6 

13 

0 

87 

717 

Springfield.... 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

19 

Mirhipun 












Detroit. 

f 60 

38 

1 

0 

0 

24 

5 

0 

0 

48 

246 

Flint. 

8 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

37 

(Iraiid Itapids. 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

36 

Wisronsiin 












Kenosha. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Mndison 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Milwi.ukec — 

18 

13 

•> 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

17 

87 

Uai'ine . 

4 

3 

T 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Superior. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth. 

6 

2 ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

25 

Minticapoh*?,-- 

30 

17 1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

97 

St. Paul. 

10 

2 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

42 

Iowa' 


1 










Davenport - _ 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux, (hty.- 

2 

3 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


W aterloo. 

2 

1 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Missouri 












Kansas ('ity .. 

9 

14 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

I 

2 

6 

94 

St. Joseph-' 

4 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

St. Irouis. 1 

29 

13 

u 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

12 

208 

North I^akota* 












Fargo. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

(irand Forks.. 

0 

! ^ 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 


South Dakota 










A 1 if>i 

2 

3 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


JV 1 ; Vi Vi VV 11 „ ^ m •» m 

Sioux Falls.-.. 

1 

3 

1 

0 ' 



0 

0 


0 

6 

Nebraska. 











iJncoln. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

Omaha. 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

Kansas* 












Topeka. 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

16 

Wichita. 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilnungton... 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

23 

Moryland: 












Baltimore. 

11 

11 

0 

0 i 

0 

10 

8 

i 

1 

15 

203 

Cumberland... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Frederick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

District of Col.: 












Washington... 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

3 

0 

1 

118 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg--.- 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Knrfrtik 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 


Richmond. 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

51 

Roanoke. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

West Virginia; 
Charleston.... 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

• 11 

^ Wheeling. 

Korih Carolina; 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Mfe::: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

Winston-Salem 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

2 

34 
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NovetnT'er 1927 


City reports for week ended October 22, Continued 
























































^16 

Cit$t f 0 r mek ended Odeber l$il7--OmihmA 


Birisiem, State, and dty 

Meningo- 

eoeoQS 

jneningitis 

LethAKle 

eneepliwtls 

BeUasra 

Poliomytiitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

Deaths 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentu<dcy: 










liCJclngton___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


l 

0 

Louisville.a_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

*renn<js.see: 










Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Nashville.*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Alabama' 










Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Little Rock... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana* 










New Orleans. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: ; 










Late. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

2 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Monlana: 










Oreat. Falls. 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Missoula. 

1 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Utah: 










Suit Lake City. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 





! 





WashinKtoii: 



0 ^ 







HoaJHc. 

0 




0 


0 

1 


Sliokqne___ 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Tacoma. 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Orocon. 










rortloiid__. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

(\diforni:’.' 










Los Anpoles. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

San Francisco. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the live-week period ended October 22, 1027, compared 
with those for a like period ended October 23, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1920 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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November 11.1927 


Summary of ^Uy reports from eiiies, September 18 to October SS, 19S7-^Armual 
rates per 100^000 population, compared with rates for the eorresponeting period 
of 1986 ‘ 

DIPHTHEBIA CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Sept. 

26, 

1926 

Sept. 

94, 

1927 

Oct. 

2, 

1026 

Oct. 

1, 

1927 

Oct. 

19^6 

Oct. 

8, 

1927 

Oct 

16, 

1926 

Oct. 

15, 

1927 

Oct. 

2;i, 

1 1920 

Oct. 

22, 

1927 

101 cities. 

107 

103 

127 

130 

159 

143 

165 

144 

1 203 

» 168 


New England__ 

73 

91 

66 

109 

66 

132 

8.5 

128 

1 85 

123 

Middle Atlantic. 

70 

96 

81 

123 

119 

129 

100 

i 123 

' 122 

143 

East North Central. 

12S 1 

10.5 

133 

130 

188 

158 

21K 

138 

260 

2 191 

West North Central___ 

127 

87 

143 

12;i ! 

177 

145 

210 I 

i 119 

i 240 

129 

South Atlantic.. 

127 

106 

162 

166 1 

214 

170 

216 

2a'i 

! 300 

194 

East South Central.. 

134 

82 

269 

66 

253 

153 

269 

I 1.58 

{ 398 

1 

West South Central.... 

69 

206 

2t0 

i 197 

176 

197 

219 

256 

1 279 

268 

Mountain.. 

137 

234 

292 

1 189 

173 

126 

164 

198 

255 

153 

Pacinc.. 

212 

76 

174 

1 120 

1 ' 

198 

09 

j 174 

154 

i 190 

220 

1 


MEASLKS CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

38 

27 

37 i 

25; 

31 

40 1 

43 

1 

50 

1 

*55 

New England. 

38 

39 

21 

53 

33 

118 

26 

132 

26 

186 

Middle Atlantic. 

9 

30 

10 

33 

11 

56 

9 

53 

12 

64 

East North Central.t... 

24 

18 

25 

13 

29 

11 

36 

17 

/)0 

*22 

We.rt Nf)rth Cential. 

28 

20 

10 

. 

26 

12 

44 

14 

42 

22 

South Atlantic. 

11 

36 

13 

29 

15 

31 

20 

60 

26 

46 

East South Central. 

10 

15 

5 

20 

5 

5<1 

0 

127 

21 

61 

West South Central. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

13 

55 

4 

38 

Mountain. 

118 

45 

109 

1 0 

109 

27 

237 

18 


72 

Pacific. 

308 

52 

827 

47 

179 

45 

289 

58 

276 

60 


SC\RLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

79 

67; 

100 

84 

1 

III 

1 1 

I , 

120 

96 

152 

nil 

New England. 

71 

123 1 

lOi 

102 

144 1 

139 1 

144 

1 130 

193 

161 

Middle Atlantic. 

56 

42 ; 

51 

59 

57 

101 1 

62 

o:? 

51 

74 

East North Central. 

80 

09 1 

98 

101 

120 

102 1 

132 

108 

155 

2127 

Wast North Central.i 

1.53 

60 j 

198 

79 

216 

107 

310 

175 

373 

137 

South Atlantic. 

78 

107 

no 

107 

99 

12:? 

125 

91 

162 

161 

East .South Central. 

83 

46 1 

98 

117 

115 

Of) 

145 

82 

222 

148 

West South Central. 

52 

50 1 

69 

105 

69 

67 

86 

88 

95 

80 

Mountain.. 

118 

153 1 

319 

36 

301 

126 

264 

108 

447 

279 

Pacific. 

118 

1 

71 

174 

76 

158 

76 

20i 

97 

233 

136 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 ciUes. 

3 

6 

1 

4 

3 

5 

4 

6 

3 

*7 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 0 

West North Central. 

2 

8 

2 

12 

2 

14 

6 

26 

0 

42 

South Atlantic. 

6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

7 

East South Central. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

West South Central. 

13 

0 

0 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Mountain....___ 

0 

162 

9 

54 

9 

64 

9 

72 

0 

72 

Pacific. 

19 

21 

5 

24 

19 

31 

82 

16 

16 

21 


* The flrares given In this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual baste, and not the number of 
oases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1020, and 1927, respectively. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind., not included. 
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2818 


Bunmary c(f weMp reports from dUee, Septefn^r 18 lo Odoher 88 ^ i 887 ^Aniimot 
rates per lOOftOO popylatitmj compared with rates for the correspondiiey period 
of jfPife—Continued 

TYPHOID FEVEK CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



T 

1026 

Sept. 

1927 

Oct. 

% 

1026 

Oct. 

1 . 

1027 

Oct. 

0, 

1036 

Oot. 

1& 

Oct. 

16 , 

1026 

Oct. 

Oct, 

23, 

1626 

Oct. 

1^ 

101 cities. 

44 

28 

42 

19 

83 

25 

82 

19 

26 

*20 

New England. 

0 

6S 

i7 

12 

17 

28 

67 

16 

10 

16 

Middle Atlantic. 

45 

24 

28 

16 

27 

21 

26 

16 

20 

16 

East North rentral. 

26 

10 

33 

8 

23 

17 

16 

18 

12 

»16 

Weet N(»th Ceutral. 

96 

14 

40 

20 

22 i 

28 

14 

22 

22 

22 

Sooth Atlantic. 

01 

45 

114 

30 

76 1 

47 

65 

27 

76 

88 

East South CentrsU. 

165 

87 

120 

117 

145 

20 

140 

31 

68 

81 

West South Central. 

77 

71 

47 

17 

21 

71 

26 

29 

21 

20 

Mountain. 

m 

36 

82 

36 

64 

64 

46 

63 

27 

81 

Pacific. 

21 

13 

19 

18 

21 

8 

16] 

8 

13 

16 


INFTATf^NZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

39 

New England. 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

7 1 

6 

Middle Atlantic. 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

4 

H 

8 

7 

East North C'entral. 

3 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

»5 

West North t'entral. 

8 

3 

0 

8 

6 

4 

U 

2 

2 i 

12 

South AUanfie. 

9 

n 

9 

4 

6 

4 

8 

7 

8 

11 

East South (Vmtral.. 

20 

10 

10 

25 

5 

10 

16 

10 


25 

West South Ceutral. 

22 

9 

35 

22 

13 

0 

13 

13 

23 

18 

Mountain. 

9 

0 

IS 

27 

18 

45 

27 

9 

27 

18 

Pacific. 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

3 

11 

3 

0 ] 

14 


PNEUMONIA 

DKA'rH HATES 





96 cities. 

1 

65 1 

59 

09 

50 

01 


77 

71 

86 

8 77 

New England... 

"■ ' 1 

70 

87 1 

58 

33 

81 

76 

95 

83 1 

86 

Middle Atlantic. 

70 i 

70 

71 

62 

70 

71 

88 

72 


76 

East North t^eiural. 

4f. ! 

44 

59 

41 

54 

58 

(52 

49 


*66 

West Nitrth (’eiitral. 

A'j 

25 

70 

33 

63 

42 

53 

CO 

49 

64 

South Atlantic... 

79 

66 

66 

66 

61 

57 

89 

108 

113 

72 

East South C’entral. 

88 

82 

109 

87 

83 

82 

52 

40 

98 

227 

IVest, South Central-. 

93 

09 

66 

95 

88 

69 

IOC 

69 

53 


Mountain... 

55 

54 

165 

81 

65 

72 

US 

117 

128 

144 

Pacific.-. 

78 

05 

28 

45 

53 

09 

81 

83 

09 



5 Fort Weyiie, Ind., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reportSy and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupy approximated as of July J, 1926 and 1927y respectively 


Oroup of cities 

Numiier 
of ciUes ! 

Nuraher 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities repotting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

coses 

reporting 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1027 

Total..._.. 

101 

95 

30,443.800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 


New England.... 

12 

12 

2,211,000 
10,457,000 
7,650,200 
2,585,500 

2,245,900 

10,667,000 

7.810.600 

2.626.600 
2,878,100 
1,023,500 
1,243,300 

580,000 

2,211,000 
10,457,000 
7,650,200 
2,470,600 
2,757,700 
1,008,300 
1,181,500 
572,100 
1,475,300 

llliili 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 

East North (."antral... 

16 

16 

West North Central.. 

12 

10 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2,799,500 
1,008,300 
1,213,800 
572,100 
1,946,400 

East South ('entrnl__ 

7 

7 

West South Central.. 

8 

7 

Meuntoin_____ 

9 

0 

Pacific... 

6 

4 

1,991,700 

1,512,800 








































































FOREGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report jor weeTc ended October 15, 1927 .—The following report for 
the week ended October 15, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 



Plague 

Chol¬ 

era 

Small¬ 

pox 


Plague 

Chol¬ 

era 

Small¬ 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i£i 

o 

Deaths 

Maritime towns 

Cases 

Deaths 

§ 

a 

O 

Deaths 

i 

u ; 

Deaths 

Iraq: Basra. 

British India. 

Bomba V-..___ 

0 

0 

1 ^ ' 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Straits Settlements: 
Singapore.-_-_ 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

3 

0 

Dutch Fast Indies; 







Tnticnrin _ . 


0 


0 

2 

0 

Banjermasm_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

u m 1 


' 0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

Sainarlnda. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

i V ’ .iljflflli.* mi mm m 

Madras_-_ 



2 

6 

China* 







C’iUf'iitt.u 


0 


19 

1 

1 1 

Canton.. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

itungoon. 

Siam. Bangkok_ 

o’ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Amoy.. 

i Shanghai (Interna- 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 







1 tloaal settlement). 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 


Telegraphic reportR from the following maritime towns indicated tliat no case 
of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


Asrv 

Aden ProtectofeiU.—Vmm, Kamaran, Aden. 

Arabia --Jjahreiii. 

Pmza.—Bender-Abbas, Mohaininerali, Jlushire. 

Crj^lon.—Colombo. 

Mia.—Karachi, Chittagong, Cochin, Vizaga- 
patam, Moulmeln, Ba'^seln. 

PcTtuguese /ndia.—Nova Goa 

Federated Malay States—Fort Swettenliara. 

Straits Settlements.— 

I>utch East /ndica.—-Batavia, Semarang, Cheii- 
bon, Padang, Belawan-Deli, Tarukan, PaJembang, 
Meoado, Babang, Surabaya, Makassar, Balikpa- 
pan. 

Sr .UJ«lk.'~"Kuching. 

Pritish North Borneo.—S&ndak&n, Jeaselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Portu 4 luese Piwor.—Dilly. 

Philippine /«?and».~~Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zambo¬ 
anga, Manila. 

French /fida-CJ^ifia.'*~Saigon and Cholon, Tour- 
lane, Haiphong. 

Taingtao, Tien-Tsin, Chinwaug-Tao. 

Bony Koiig. 


Macao 

MYi-hai-wei 

Formosa - Kcelung, Takao. 

Chosen. -Cliennilro, Fusan. 

Manchuria—Ymgko^v, Antung, Harbin, Muk¬ 
den, Changchun, No^v"chang. 

Kivantung -Port-Arthur, Dairen. 

Japan -Nagiusakl, Yokohama, Niigata, Bhlmo- 
Doseki, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate, Moji. 

AUSTR\T.ASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia —Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Kockhampton, 'I'ownsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday I^and, 
Cairns, Port Moresby. 

New Quinta —Port Moresby. 

New Britain, Mandated yVrntorir.—Babaul and 
Kokopo. 

New /cfliand.—Auckland, Wdlington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Samoa.—Apia. 

New Coiedowifl.—Noumea. 

Fiji.—Suva. 

/idicotl.—Honolulu. 

Society /»Icnd».—Papeete. 
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KttaCA 

Alexandria, Port Seld, Soee. 
An^khSomi^tn S^n.—Port Sudan, Suakln. 

French Somaliland.’-Di^iboutl 
FrUUh 8omaltland.^B&r\msL. 

Jiaftan SomaliZand.^^Mogadiscio. 

-Kenyo.—Mombasa, 
ifondfeor .—Zanzibar. 

Pawiwinyifcc.—Dar-es-Salaam. 


Setfehelki.-^Vietorit^ 

ForiuffueBe JSoit A/Hc<i.^Mx»ainbique, Beira* 
Loorenoo-Marques. 

Union of South Afrtea.-^'Eoat l^ondon, Port Ellaa- 
both, Cape Town, Durban. 
ifaitrifius.'^Port Louis. 

Keunion.—Saint Denis, 

ifaciatrascar.—Majttbga, Diego-Buares, Tama* 
tave. 

AMERICA 

PanoTOo.'-Colon, Panama. 


Reports had not been received in time for publication from— 

J)utch Baet Indies —Pontianak. Union of Socialist Soviet i?epu&Iics.~Vladivostok. 

Belated information; 

Week ended October 1: Pondicherry and A'flftkoZ.—Nil. Bombay: 4 smallpox cases. 

Week ended October 8: PbipAoni^.—Nll. CaleuUa: 11 deaths from cholera, 1 fatal case of smallpox, 
Swatow: 5 cholera cases. 

ARGENTINA 


Leprosy—Buenos Aires—June 27-Ocioher 2, 1927, —During the 
period June 27 to October 2, 1927, eight new cases of leprosy with 
three deaths were reported at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Cerehrospinal meningitis — Uganda — May^ 1927, —During the month 
of May, 1927, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis was reported in 
Uganda, British East Africa, with 18 cases, and 16 deaths. 

CANADA 


Communicable diseases—Weelc ended October 22^ 1927, —The 
Canadiap Ministry of Health reports cases of c.ertain communicable 
diseases from seven provinces of Canada for the week ended October 
22, 1927, as foUows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Saskat¬ 
chewan j 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever... 



4 





4 

Influenza.. 

4 







4 

Poliomyelitis. 

1 

2 


6 


1 

10 

20 

Smallpox. 




88 

5 

11 

0 

63 

Typhoid fever. 

4 

17 

21 

27 

10 

7 

3 

80 


Communicable diseases — Quebec—WeeTc ended October 22, 1927 ,— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended October 22, 1927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Caaes 

Oerebrospinal meningitis,^-.-. 

4 

Scarlet fever... 

08 

Chicken i>ox...J..,,. 

15 

Smallpox _ 

8 

l)ipbtb!^a..-C..!. 

01 

Tul^rculosis_1_-J 

8B 

German measles..,,... 

. 2 


20 

Influenza. 

1 

lA^ooplng cough __ 

$ 

Measles. 

48 
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Diphtheria—seadet fever—Bmire dii Loup—October 1987 .— 

Bwiig the week ended October 29, 1927, mild epidemics of diphtheria 
and scarlet fever were reported at Bivi^e du Loup and neighboring 
villages, Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Typhoid fever — Montreal—January ^-October 29, 1927 ,—-The fol- 
fowing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1,1927: 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Jan. 8,1927. 

i 

3 

1 

Jan. 16,1927. 

4 

3 

Jan. 22,1927.. 

1 

2 

Jan. 29, 1927. 

3 

1 

Feb. C, 1927. 

1 

0 

Feb. 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

Feb. 19,1927. 

1 

2 

Feb. 2», 1927,.. 

1 

1 

Mar. 5,1927. 

9 

1 

Mar. 12,1927. 

203 

4 

Mar. 19,1927. 

383 

14 

Mar. 26,1027. 

m 

22 

Apr. 2,1927. 

649 

48 

Apr. 9,1927. 

8B6 

40 

Apr. 16, 1927 . 

175 

38 

Apr. 23,1927. 

125 

43 

Anr. 30,1927. 

105 

Zi 

May 7. 1927-. 

106 

19 

May 14,1927. 

367 

16 

May 21, 1927. 

770 

26 

May 28,1927. 

353 

3H 

June 4,1927-. 

m 

37 


Week ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

June 11, 1927 . 

12S 

36 

June 18,3927- . 

80 

18 

June 25,1927 .. 

75 

23 

July 2,1927. 

66 

21 

JiilyO, 1927_-.. 

52 

10 

July 16, 1927. 

39 

4 

July 23,1927. 

22 

9 

July 30,1927. 

23 

10 

Aug. 6, 1027. . 

16 

5 

Aug. 13, 1927. . 

20 

6 

Aug 20, 1927 . 

14 

4 

Aug. 27,1927 . 

8 

3 

Popt 3, 1927 . 

27 

0 

Sept. 10, 1927 . 

17 

0 

Sept 17, 1927 . 

23 

2 

Sept. 24,1927 . 

0 

3 

Oct. 1, 1927 . 

IS 

1 

Oct 8 , 1927 . 

14 

1 

Ocl 15, 1927 . 

5 

1 

Oct. 22, 1927 . 

3 

1 

Oct. 29, 1927 . 

9 

1 


CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague—Las Palmas—October 11, 1927. —Under date of Octobef 
11, 1927, four cases of plague were reported in the vicinity of Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands. 

CHINA 

Cerebrospinal meningUis- Foochow -^Vce1c ended Sepiewher 2^, 
1927. —During the week ended Septeiiiber 24, 1927, fatal cases of 
epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis M^re reported at Foochow, China. 
The port was stated to have been de(!lared infected. 

JAPAN 

Dysentery — Tolcyo, city and prefecture-^September /^-October 1, 
1927. —During the period September 4 to October 1, 1927, dysentery 
was reported in the <‘ity and prefecture of Tokyo, eJapan, as follows: 
Tokyo City—cases, 351; deaths, 153; population, 1,995,507. Pre¬ 
fecture (outside city)—cases, 416; deaths, 222; population, 2,489,577. 

MEXICO 

Mortality, gastroenteritis — Mazatlan—October 3-16, L9j 27.—During 
the two weeks ended October 16, 1927, seven deaths from giM^tro4 
enteritis were reported at Mazatlan, Mexico. Population, 30,000., ,, 
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PEBSIA 


Chakra epidenUe in Persian Chdf Region.—PreeanHons to prevent 
spread. —^Accordii^ to information dated September 30, 1927, an 
epidemic of cholera of average intensity was declared prevalent July 
28, 1927, in the Persian Gulf region, Persia, with localization ajt 
Abadan, Basra, and Mohammerah. Measures prescribed to prevent 
spread of infection were as follows: 

(1) Passports for points in Syria and the Lebanon required to show 
anticholera vaccination within previous three months, two vaccina¬ 
tions, with from five to eight days’ interval, being required. 

(2) Closing of northern and western frontiers of Persia, leaving 
the Baghdad-Damascus Hoad the only authorized route of travel. 

(3) Permanent sanitary barriers established at designated points 
to secure control of passports, vaccination of unvaccinated travelers, 
and diversion of travel toward Damascus. Establishment of supple¬ 
mentary barriers for travel to Homs and Aleppo and supervision of 
the railway line. Travelers allowed to pass under the conditions 
stated were required to state their ultimate destinations and were 
there subject to supervision by the proper sanitary authorities. 
Maritime travel is similarly controlled on embarkation at Beirut. 

PERU 

Mortality Jrom communicable diseases — Arequipa — June-August, 
1927 .—During the three months ended August 31, 1927, mortality 
from communicable diseases was reported at Arequipa, Peru, as 
follows: 


i 

Deaths 

‘ Disease 

1 

June, 1927 

July, 1927 1 

August, 

1927 

Gastroenteritis.. 

3 

1 

3 

16 

Influenza........ 

5 

7 

Measles--...-__ 


3 

3 

Scarlet fever.... 

1. 

1 i 

Tuberculosis-..___—_ 

17 

13 

14 

Typhoid fever_____ 

2 

Typhus fever......... 



2 

Whooping cough...•-..... 



13 





Population, estimated, 43,500. 
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amuaiUL , Pf.AGirB. smallpox, typhus fever, and teii.ow wBvm 

Reports Received During Week Ended November 11,1927 ‘ 

V 

Tto te^Tts ccj^ained tn tho followlnK tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the list of countries included or the figures (at tho purtioular countries for which reports are given. 

CHOLERA 


Place 1 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks ’ 

China: 

Amoy. 

Canton__ 

Sept. 11-24. 

Sept. 11-17 

83 

7 

7 

H) 

11 

3 

Reported in International 6et« 
tiomcnt and French Oonoes- 
ston. 

Sept. 11-17, 1927: Cases, 21; 
deaths. 11. Apr. 1-Sept. 17, 
1927: Cases, 733; deaths, 500. 

District. ' 

Shanghai. 

SejJt. L'^Oct. 1- 

ImtUi: 

Calcutta. 

Madras... 

Sept. 18-24. 

Sept. 25-Oct 1..-. 

19 

4 

Bangkok. 

Sept. 11-17- . _ 

1 

1 




PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory_ 

Aug 7 ”28. 


30 


Uganda^.1__ 

May 1-31. 

103 1 

73 

^ III sone. 

Canary Islands* 

Las Paliiias_----- 

Oct. 11.. 

4 


Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

Popt 18-24. 

1 

1 


India. 

Alig. 14-27.... 

782 

480 


Madras Presidency_ 

Sept. 4'10. 

111 

02 


Indo-Chma (French): 

Saigon.. 

Sept. 2-10. 

2 


Java: 

Batavia.-. 

Sept. 11-17. 

17 

17 

Province. 

East -Tuva and Madura: 
JSuriibas’u----_ 

Aug.28-Scpt 3-,- 

5 

5 






SMALLPOX 


British East Africa* 1 

Aug. 7-28_ 


21 


Zauzi bar____ 

.luiie 1-30. 

26 

14 


Do. 

July 1-31. 

64 

18 


Do . 

Aug 1-31_ 

12 

2 



Oct P*-22. 



Ceases, 63. 


_ do.^ _ 

U 




.do _ 

5 


1 

Ontario. - ... 

_do.. 

38 




do. 

6 




. do 



Cases, 8. 


.do . 

1 li 




_do. __i 

1 1 



China: 

Sept. 12-17. 

1 

1 


Great Britain. 

Oct. 9-15.i 

r"“ 


Cases, 124. 

England— 

Manebostnr 

d() _ 

i a 




<lo . . . 

1 5 



V Tf l,/l4i>v4v"Uii A J 1JVT-. 

India 

Aug. 14-27. 



Cases, 2,550; deaths, 669. 

Calcutta___ 

Sept 18-24. 

2 

2 


Sept 26-()ct. 1_ 

3 



Rttngixm . _ - 

Sopt 18-24.-. 

6 

i 


Indo-China (French): 

Saigon 

Sc'pt. 3-9. 

1 



Iraq: 

Baghdad--_-___ 

Sept. IS-Oet 1..,. 

5 

3 


Basra__ 

Sept. 4-17.. 

4 

4 


Java: 

East iATt and Madura— 
Surabaya. 

Syria: 

DaninRous 

Aug, 28-Sept. 3.— 

Sept. 11-20. 

3 



1 




_ 

__ : 



» From medical officers of the Public Health Bcrvice, American ocnsori and other sources. 
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CEOLERA, FLA61JE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOIT 

FEVER—CJontlaued 


Reparis Received During Week Ended November 11, 1927-*--Oontinued 

TYPHUS FEVEB 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Rexnarics 

Algeria: 

Algiers____ 

Oct. 1-10. 

1 


In native. 

Bulgaria: 

Sofia. 

not 1-14 

7 


^&ro. . 

June 26-July 1_ 

Ang. 1-ai 

1 



Peru: 

Arequipa..-_ 


2 


Poland. 




Aug. 20-Sept. 17, 1927; Oases, 17; 
deaths, 2. 






Reports Received from June 25 to November 4 , 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

1 

Date 

Coses 

Deaths 

' Remarks 

China: 

Amoy. 

Moy 22-Sept. 10... 

May 1-Sept. 10_ 

July 24-Sept. 10... 

70 

11 


Canton... 

74 

39 


Foochow..,.. 


Present. 

Hong Kong. 

July 17-Sept. 3- 

1 ^ 

3 

Kulangsu.... 

Shanghai_ 

Juno 21.. 

Juno 19-25..._ 

? 



Do.-I. 

July 31-Sept 17... 


104 

In international settlement and 

Swatow.... 

May in-Sept. 10... 
Aug, 27-Sept 17 . 
Apr 17-Sept 8_ 

138 

13 

French concession. 

Tientsin. 

! ^ 


India. 


Cases, 169,464, deaths, 87,607. 

Bombay. 

M'ayS-Sep't 17.... 
.do. 

127 

67 

Calcutta___ 

708 

416 


Karachi. 

M8y29-June4_ 

1 June 19-Sept. 24_ 

May H-Sept 24._ 

Mar. 30-JuIy 16... 
Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 

1 

1 


Madras. 

819 

434 


Hangoon..... 

20 

16 


India, French settlements in... 
Indo*Ch]na (French). 

171 

109 

Cases, 13,640. 

Annam. . . . . 

.....do _ .1. 

2,936 

335 


Caml>odia. . 

_ do _ 



Cochin-China.. .. 

_ do . . 

1,619 

11 



Saigon..- 

June 4-Sopt. 2_ 

4 


Laos __ _ 

July ll-Aiig. 10... 
Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 

July 24-30 . 

137 



Tonkin.. 

0,713 

20 



Iraq: 

Baghdad... .. 

18 


Basra .... 

July 17~Sept. 17... 

July 31-Aug. 6 _ 

July 24-Aug. 13... 
July 31-Aug. 13... 
Aug. 7-13 . 

383 

288 


Japan: 

Yokohama ___ 

1 

1 

i 

Persia: 

Abadan.... ..... 

216 

183 

i 

Abwaz . 

20 

13 


Minab . 

23 


A/f oh am morah 

July 17-Aug. 27... 
July 19-31 . 

194 

166 

10 


Nasseri ... 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila .. 

July 17-Aug. 27., - 
June 7~July 8 _ 

2 


Bulacan Province . 

8 

2 


Leyte Province-* 

Barugo ... 

Jiinp. 29 _ ^ 

1 

1 


Carigara ... 

Juno 23 _ _ 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo . 

May 18 . 

1 


Slam . 

May 1-Sept. 10 _ 



Cases, 326; deaths, 198. 

Bangkok __ 

.....do ... 

47 

14 

On vessd: 

S. S. Adrastus . 

Reported Aug. 6... 
Sept. 20 _ 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At Muke, Japan. 

Case In coolie removed at Basra. 

8. S. Montreal Maru _ __ 



8. S . Tabaristan. .. 

Ont- fi , ^_ 

1 


S. S. Morea . 

Sept . 2 



At Hong Kong; cholera-infected. 
At Samba, Egypt., 

S. S. War Mehtar (oil 
tanker). 

Aug. 4. _, „ 

1 

1»): 





1 From medical officers of the Public Healtb Service, American consols, and other sources., 
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Htmmtec 11,1931 


mmXRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVEE—Oontinued 

Recdyed from Jtm# 2S to November 4, 1927->Oonti]iued 

PhAGVB 


naoe 


Date 



Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


1! 



0... 

5 

4 

Cases, 80; deaths^ 44. 


4 

3 

_ 

52 

20 



1 

1 


L_. 

8 

1 


L-. 

4 

3 



2 

2 



3 

2 



4 




1 



14 . 



Present. 

1 

1 



4 

2 


L.. 

0 




1 




1 

1 



73 

14 



1 

1 



6 





37 




10 



138 

121 


i .. 

306 

300 



1 




4 




20 

13 

Plague rats, 4. 




Present in surrounding country. 

in 


2o6' 

.\ppri)\imate. 


.. .-^- 



15 - 



Outbreak. 


- 


Kilts taken, 72,410; found in¬ 




fected, 45. 


I 

4 




5 

2 



1 


At Naina. 


0 

1 



4 



1 

4 

1 



1 




1 




4 

1 3 



3 


Including Piraeus. 


1 



— 

9 

2 


1_ 



2 plague rodents. 


1.2 

2 



1 

1 

Do. 



4 





Cases, 22,920; deaths, 8,798. 

r.VI 

100 

85 


L_. 

IH 

10 



1,126 

506 



70 

64 



50 




73 


■ ’ ' 


12 

1 

' , J 

).-J 

275 

275 

Province. 

6—- 

28 

, 27 




J, 

OulbroalS ^eportbd 

7“.II 

70 

09 

wanp. 


Ali^: 

Algiers. 

Oran.... 

Argentina. 

Buenos Aires. 

Cordoba. 

Corrientes. 

Entre Kios. 

Santa Fo. 

Territory— 

Chaco— 

Barranqueras. 

Fonuoaa. 

Pampa. 

liio Negro. 

City— 

Merou. 

Rosario. 

Santa Fe. 

Azores: 

St. Michaels Island-... 
Ribcna (i ramie .. 

Brazil* 

Sao Paulo. 

British Fast Africa 

Kenya. 

Alomhas.sa. 

Nairobi. 

Tanganyika. 

Do. 

Uganda. 

1)0 . 

Canary Islands* 

Laguna district— 

I'eilna . 

Las Palmas. 

Ceylon, 

Colombo. 

China* 

Amoy. 

Mongolia . 

Tientsin.. 

Tungliao. 

Ecuador 

Guayaquil. 


Aug. 21-31_ 

Aug. 21-Sept. 1 
Jan. 1-Aug. 2-. 
Apr. ia-May7- 
Jan. U-Aug.e. 
June 1-.. 


Apr 28-May 16... 


Alay29 . 

June 25 
July 27-Aug. 2. 
Aug. 0... 


Alay 7. _ 
Maj IG. 


June 12-18., 

! June 3-9. . 

[ Apr 21-July31 

! Julv2l-:i0. 

I MaN 2*2 2S . . 

I Mar 2^i-May2S 
i .fuly 2i- \ng (). 
I Jan 1-Feb 28.. 


June 17... 
Oct. s. 


I May 1-Sept 17... 

' July 3 21... 

I RopoUed O 
Aug 11-21). 


JuuoI-.Aug 31- 


Egyj... 


Alevaudria. 

Benl-Souef. 

Biba-.- .. 

J)akh.aha. 

Minia. 

Port Said. 

Suez.-. 

Tanta dislnot. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Mytilene. 

Patras. .. 

Hawaii Territory: 

Hamakua.—. 

Honokaa. 

Kukulhaele. 

Paauilo. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Indo-Chlna (French). 

'K!wiing»Chow* W an. 

Iritk: 

Baghdad.:.».. 

Java: 

East Java’and Madura.— 
Pasoeroean Besidohcy:.| 
Surabaya. 


June4-Sept 2.. 
June 4 July 13_ 
June 4 10. 

June 21-Jul 
Aug 8-0 
Juno 24-*July 2J 
Sept 4-- - 
June 4-10-- 
May I-June30-. 
Junel -\ug 20. 
Aug 0. 
May30-oct 1. 

July 15-Aug. 30- 
May 17-23. 

Aug 12 17- 
Jnly 20-Aug. 1. 
Apr. 17-Sei>t.3- 
May 8-Scpl. 17. 
Aug 21 Sept. 3- 
May l-Scpt. 3 -. 


Apr. 1-Aug. 10- 1 

May 2l-Juiy 31-.J 

Apr 8-May 28.,-.] 


May 9. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMAU^OX, TYPHUS FEVI^ AN0 YWJIUOm 

FEVER—Conttii««d 

R^rta Raedved from June 25 to Noremlmr 1227— Coottnacd 


PLAGUK—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Madagascar____ 




Mar. 16-Apr. 80,1927: Cases, 266: 

Province— 




deaths, 136. 

Ambosltra.. 

Mar. Id-July 31... 

99 

92 


Antisirabi.-. 

Mar. 18-MaV 15... 

8 

8 


MlarinariVO (Itasy).... 

Mar. 16-July 31. . 

00 

A3 


Moramanga. 

May 16-July 31... 

28 

27 


Tananarive. 

Mar. 16-July 31... 

233 

204 


TananariveTown... 

Mar. 16-June 30 .. 

22 

20 


Mauritius: 





Port Louis. 

May 1-Junc 30_ 

1 

1 


Nigeria. 

Mar. 1-May 31_ 

228 

117 


Peru. 

Apr.-May 31. 



Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 




Ica..-_ 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



LanibayeQue.. 

-.."--do... 

1 



Liberti6^-r. 

Apr. 1-May 31. .. 

7 

4 


Lima. 

Apr, 1-July 31... 

13 

K 


Luna City_ . 

Apr 1-30. 

5 

1 


Senegtil... 

May 23-Sept. 25.. 



Cases. 1,030; deaths, 606. 

Baol... 

June 2-Oct. 2,_ 

179 

95 

Cayor Frontier. 

July 4-Oct 2_ 

917 

530 


Dakar. 

Juno 20-Oct 2- 

147 

94 


Facel . 

Julyfi .. 

17 

8 


Ouindel. 

Julio 20-20. 

11 

2 


Lougu district. 

Sept lH^-25. 

5 

4 


M’Bour . 

July 0-10. 

28 

23 


Medina... 

June 13-19. 

2 

2 


Pout.. 

July 4-10. 

1 



Huflsrjue . 

May 23 Sept. 25.. 

223 

167 


Thios district. 

.do. 

34 

15 


Tivaouane. 

June 2"July 17_ 

50 

32 


Siam. 

Apr. l-Aug 27_ 



Cases, 10, deaths, 7. 

Bangkok. 

May 8-Juue 11_ 

2 

1 


Syria* 





Beirut.-. 

June 11-July 10., 

3 



Tuni.*?^. 

Apr. 21-July 10. . 

144 



Tunis. 

July 25-Aug. 1- 

1 



Turkey. 




Constantinople_ 

May 13-19. 

1 



Do. 

Sept. 18-24. 

1 



Union of South Africa 





ChipK' Province— 





Maraisburg district 

May 1-14.. 

2 

2 

Native. 

Orange Free State— 





Edenburg district. 

July 17-20. 

3 

3 

Natives; on farm. 

Rouxville district. 

July 24-Aug. 6- 

2 

2 


On vessel* 





S, S. Avoroft. 

June 24-30. 

1 


Greek warship at port of Athens, 

S. S. Capafric_ 

Aug. 23. 

3 

1 

At Duala, Freiicn Canieroons, 





from Nigeria. 

S. B. Elcano—.. 

Aug. PL.. 

1 


At Piraeus, Greece. 

S. 8. Madonna. 

Aug. 24. 

1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 





south. 

S. S. Ransholm. 

Aug. 6... 

8 


At Gelic, Sweden, from Ru« 





fisque, Senegal. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 
Oran_ 


Angola. 

Ar^ia: 


Aden.. 
Brazil: 
Bahia-. 


Porto Alegre. 

rRlo de Janeiro. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya. 

Tanganyika. 

Zar.yihar. 

British £outh Africa: 
Northern Hhodosiu. 


Apr. 21-July 31 
May ll-Jun© 30., 
May 21-Oct. 10.. 
June 1-July 31--- 

July 17-Aiig. 1_ 


Aug. 7-13. 

July 1-Aug. 31... 
May 22-Sept. 17-. 


19 


Apr. 24-May 14— 

Mar. 29-June 18_ 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 


7 

2 

29 


14 

22 

7 


Apr. 30-Sept. 9_| 


179] 8 


Cases, 882. 
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November 11» ld27 


mOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER-^ontinued 

Reports Received from June 25 to November 4, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada. 

June 5-Oct. 15 .. 



Alberta. 

June 12-C)ct. 15 



Calgary. 

June 12-Aug. 27— 

g 


British Columbia— 



Vancouver. 

May 23-Sept. 4 .. 

4 


Manitoba. 

Juno 6-Oct. 8_ 



Winnipeg. 

June 12--Oct. 22_ 

23 


Nova Scotia/-. 

Sept. 11-Oct. 16.— 

2 


Halifax. 

Oct. 8-15. 

1 


Ontario. 

June 5-Oet. 15 



Ottawa. 

June 12-Oct. IB -- 

205 


Sarnia. 

Aug. 7-13. . 

1 


Toronto. 

June 19-Oet. 1.5 

15 


Windsor. 

Oct. 2-15.. 

g 


Quebec.-. 

June Ifl-Ang. 27 

15 


Saskatchewan. 

June 12-Oct. 15. .. 


Moose Jaw. 

Aug. 14-Oct. 18 , 

13 


Regina. 

July 17-Oct. 8_ 

16 


Ceylon. 

May 1-7. 


' Colombo. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

1 

1 

China: 




Amoy. 

May 8-28. 

1 


Do. 

July 3-16. 



Antung. 

July 4-31. 

3 


Cheioo/. 

► Mfliv 8-14 . - - - 



Foochow. 

Mav 8-8ept. 10 _. 



Hong Kong. 

May 8-Sept 3_ 

22 

20 

Manchuria— 




Anshan. 

May 22-28. 

1 


Changchun - _ 

May 15-Jtilv 30 

g 


Dairen... 

May 2-July 3. 

10 

5 

Fiishun. 

Mav I5-Scpt. 17.. 

11 


Harbin. 

June 13-Jufy 10. 

4 


Kaiyuan..... 

July3-9.../. . 

2 


Mukden. 

May 22-July 30 

6 


Pensihii. 

July 3-9. 

1 


Ssupingkal. 

May8-July9_ 

3 


Tientsin--.. 

May 8-Sept. 10... 

18 


Chosen. 

Feb. l-3une 30_ 



Chinnampo. 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

2 


Fusan. 

Apr 1-30. 

1 


Oensan. 

May 1-31 . 

1 


fieishin 

Apr. 1-30 

1 


Curacao. 

J^y 29-Junc 4 _ 

i 1 


Ecuador: 



Guayaquil... - 

Juno 1-Aug. 31_ 

1 4 


Egypt. 

May 7-July 29_ 



Alexandria. 

May21-Jurie 17— 


1 

Cairo. 

Jan. 22-Apr. 15_ 

14 

3 

France. 

Apr. l-JuTy 31_ 



Lille. 

July 24-30 . 

1 


Paris. 

May 21-July 31... 

14 

2 

Gold Coast. 

Mar. 1-June 30. .. 

41 

7 

Groat Britain: 




England and Wales. 

May 22-Oct. 8_ 



Birmingham.. 

Aug 14-Sept. 30-_ 

2 


Bradford- _ .. 

May 29-Juno 11,.. 

2 


Cardiff. 

June 19-July 2_ 

4 


Leeds_ __ __ 

July 17-Oct. 8. 

17 


Liverpool _ 

July 17-30 . 

1 


Tendon _ _ 

May 15-June 18... 

2 


\f ATichester 

Oct 2-8.. 

1 


Newcastle upon Tyne.. 

June 12-Oct. 1_ 

6 


fihelflleld _ __ 

June l2-Oct. 8_ 

20 


i^tolre^n-T rnn t 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 


Scotland— 




DundM -_ 

May 29-Sept 3--. 

6 


GreKoe _ 

June 1-30. 

14 


flftlnnilrft__ 

July 12-Aug. 15... 


2 

Guatemala: 




Gtifttamala City 

June 1-30_ 


9 

Guinea (French). 

June 4-10. 

9 



Remarks 


Oases, 635. 
Cases, 224. 


Cases, 40. 


Cases, 273. 


Cases, 140. 

Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Present in surrounding country. 

Present. 

Do. 


Cases, 507; deaths, 205. 


Alastrim. 


Cases, 21; deaths, 8 


Cases, 201. 


Cases, 3,485L 


67994"—27-5 















































































































































11 * 1927 

CBOLSKA, PLAGUE^ SMALLPOX, TYPHVE mVfm, AND XffiUUnr 

FEVER—CJontiDitied 

B^portd R^cdyed from June 25 to November 4« 1027—Qontituted 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Indiu. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Xamchi. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon... 

India, French Settlements in— 

Indo-China (.French).. 

Saigon. 

Ira(t: 

Baghdad. 

Basra. 

Italy. 

Home. 

Jamaica_*.-. 

Japan. 

Nagivsaki City. 

Taiwan Island-. 

Java- 

Batavia. 

Ea^^t Java and Maduia_ 

Latvia. i 

Mexico. 

Acapulco. 

Durango. 

Montoi-ey. 

San Luts Potosi. 

1'arapico. 

Torreon. 

Moroc(*o. i 

Nethei lands India: | 

Borneo - I 

Holoe Soengci . 

T*asir Kosideiu y. 

Samannda lU-wdency. 

Nigena. 

Paiaguay: ! 

Asuncion.I 

Persia: i 

Teheran. 

Poland. 

Portugal 

Lisbon... 

Oiwrto. 

Senegal: 

Medina. 

Siam. 

Bangkok... 

Spam. 

Madrid. 

Valencia.. 

Do. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

Sumatra 

Medan. 

Switzerland 

Berne. 

Syria. 

Damascus.. 

Tunisia... 

Tunis. 

Union of Soutli Africa: 

Cape Province. 

Elliott district--.. 

Idulywa dustrict.J 

Kalanga district. 

Mount Aylille district- 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo. 


Apr. D“Sopt. J— 
May 28“Sept. 17., 
May 8-8opt-17-- 
May l.VAug. (L- 
May 22-8ept. 2i,- 
May 8~Seirt. 17-- 
Mar. 2(VJuno 18- 
Mar. 21-Aug. 10- 
May 14-Aug. 19 . 

Api. 10~Sopt. 4-- 
Apr. 10-Sept. 17- 
Apr. 10-May 21- 
June 13-July 10. _ 
May 29-Sept. 24., 
Apr. »-May 7— 
June 20-Aug. 14.. 
May 21-Hl.- 


Cases* 73,504; deaths* 19*402. 


I Cases* 318. 


Reported os alastrim 
Oases, 19. 


May 22-Aug 20- 
Apr 24-.4 up 20 . 

Apr l-SO. 

Mar 1-May 4L- 
Aug, 28-Sept. 17-, 

June 1-30. 

July 1-31. 

May 29-Aug 13- 
June 1-July 31_-. 

Aug. 7-Uct. 1_ 

Apr, 1-July 31... 


Apr. 21. 

Apr. 30-May ().—- 

May 21-27.- — 

Mar l-JuneHO— 2,352 

July J 9-23. 


Feb. 21-July 23_ 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6 

May 29~Oct. 8_ 

Sept. 3-9. 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Kpidemle outbreak. 

Do 


July 4-10--. 

Apr. l-wSept 3- .. 
May 1-Sept. JO,, 


Aug 1-31. 

May 29-Jime 4 _ 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1 — 

June 12-18. 

Apr. 1-June 18_ 

June 6-Aug. 20_ 

June 2G-July 2.... 


Cases, 245; deaths, 00. 


Aug. 11-31. 

Apr. 1-June 10. 
Juno 1-10. 


July 7-Aug. 20.. 
May U-June 10. 

July 3-9. 

May ll-June 10, 
July 31“ Aug. 0-- 
Aug, 7-13. 


Cases, 10. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Maj 1-7. 

July 12-Sept. 12_ 






































































































2829 


November XI, JS2T 


amUSRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Oontlnued 

Beporte Recdred from Jnne 25 to November 4, 1927—GontUiqed 

TTPHDS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remaiks 

Algeria. 

Apr. 21-July 20 



Cases, 399; death.^ 39. 

” Algiers. 

May n-Sopt. 20.'. 
May21-Aig .'ll 

82 


Oran..... 

34 



Argentina: 

Hosario... 

Aug. 1-31. 

1 


Bulgaria.-. 

Mar l-Julv 10 


Cases, 226; deaths, 20. 

Sofia.. 

June l-Sept. 30„.. 

Apr. 10-May 31... 
Sept 26-Oct. 1 

30 


Chile: 

Antofagasta__ 

1 



Do. 

1 


Ooneepcion. 



1 


La Oalera_ 

Apr. 10-May 31... 
Mar. 10-31. 

1 



Ligua... 

2 



Puerto Montt. 

Apr 10-May 31... 
.do. 

1 



Santiago.,. 

6 

1 


Talmhimno - _. _, 

July 10-10. 


1 


Valparaiso. 

Apr 10-Sept. 3_ 

July 25 Aug. 21.... 
May 2fi-Juno4.„. 
July 10'10. 

5 

3 


China;' 

Mancliuria— 

Harbin.___ 

6 


ATukden.. .. 

1 



Tientsin. 

1 



Chosen... 

Feb. 1-Juno 30. _ . 



Cases, 721; deaths, 00. 

(^li©mul ])0 . 

May l-Aug 31.. . 

3 


OensHii *.. 

4 



Seoul. 

Apr 1-Aug :il_ 

. ...do. 

35 

3 


Chechoslovakia--. 


Cases, .55 

Kgypt. 

Aloxaudria. 

May 2’<-Sepl 2 



Cases, 127; deaths, 19. 

May21-Aug 5 .. 
Jail 15-June24_ 

is 

5 

Cairo. 

42 

10 


Port *ShW-_ 

Sept. 24-30. 

Apr l-June 30 
June 1-30.. 

1 


Estonia..... 



Cases, 5 

Qrt't'd’... 

2 


Athens... 

June 1-Jiily31 .. 


9 


Quatemala. 

Ciiirtlciiaila_ 

Aug. 25 -31 . 


1 


Iraq 

Baghdad.. 

; Apr 24-30.. . - 

July 3-9 .. 

1 



Irish Free 

Coik County. . __ 

1 


In urJian district. 

LtttvLi - ___ 

Api. I'Jiily 31 .. . 
Feb l-.July31 < 

32 


Lithiumia .... 

347 

42 


Mexico. ___ 

Feb 2~ Mnv 31 



D«*aths, MO. 

Alcxico City ___ 

Ma> 29-Scpt.24 .. 
Jl%' 31 Aug 0_ 

59 

1 

I Including inunlcip:diiies in Fed- 

San Luis PotosI. 


r ■ 1 

i «*ral district 

1 

AT on )('<'<) . - 

Apr. 1-Vug i.0- .. 
May21-St«pl 20 
May 24-.Vug. 29. 
Aug. 2-()cl 3_ 

952 


Palestine.. 



1 Ca.ses, 29 

i 

Haifa.. 

8 

i' yi.r 

JalTa _ 

3 

i. 

I 

1 

Jerusalem... 

June 28-Aug 15... 

3 

1 


Malinaiin ... 

May 17-23--. 

1 

... In Safiul tJi:itiict. 


July 19-25 . 

1 

... , 


Safcid . . 

May 17-Aug. 8_ 

Apr 1-tM).. 

10 



Peru. 

Arofjilipn 


1 


Poland. 

.\pr lO-Scpl.3_ 

May 29-June 4_ 

-\ug ‘20-27 . 

1 , ioo 

1 

100 , 

Portugal: 

Lisbon . - - __ 



Oporto 

1 



Huniania ____ .. . 

Api.3-July23 ... 

Aug. 19-25. 

950 

01 


Spain: 

Se.ville 


2 


Syria: 

Aleppo ___ . 

Sept 11-17 _ 

2 



Tiinisie 

Apr. 22-July 20_ 


* 

Cases, 158. 

Tunis . - - - 

July 5-Aug 21_ 

May 13-19. 

2 



Turkey; 

nonste-ntinopie._ 


2 


Union of South Africa. 

Apr. 1- 30. 



Cases, 55; deaths, S, native. In 

Capo Province... 

Apr. l-Aug. 27 - 

June 5~11 -_ 

42 

5 

Eiiroiioans, cases, 2. 

/l1f\nTiv /Histripf 



Outbreaks, 

East T.ondon 

May 22-28. 

1 


Do. 

OIavi Ornv 

May 1-7 _ 



Do. 

VhJvA* V«l Uj U l»lrt ^Vv • 

ITATifAii) 

June 26-July 2_ 



1 Do. 

Ak^vJItfUAli U*OW 4wl H. • * • 

Pof*^. Rlia'O.hot.h 

Aug. 7-13_ 

i 



Otimbii Hittfrlof 

Mnv 1-7 - __ 



Do. 

WvlAUe^Ul tAAail 

Uintimkulu district.. -. 

June 20-July 2- 



1 Do 
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2830 


CHOLEBA, PliAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FETSK, AND YElAiOW 

FEVER —Continued 

Reports Recoived from June 25 to Notember 4, 1927--^Cantliiued 

TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Berootks 

Union of South Africa—Con. 

MnfAl 

Impendhle district. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal__ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 0. 

June 5-11. 

Apr. 1-July 23. 

Apr. _ 

7 

6 

1 

19 

8 

1* 

Outbreaks. 

Cases, 24; deaths, 5. 

Johannesburg. 

Yugoslavia___ 

July 3-Aug. 20_ 

May 1-Aug. 31_ 

5 






YELLOW FEVER 


Ashanti: 

Obuasi.-... 

Aug. 6_... 

1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa): 

Porto Novo--__ 

July 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coast.— 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 

Aug. 4_ 

60 

22 

Do . 

2 


Ivory C<yast ..._ 

July 29.. 

1 

1 


Liberia: 

Monrovia. -..... 

May 29-July 8_ 

July 9. 

4 

5 


Senegal: 

Dakar___ __ 

1 



Do. 

Aug. 8. 

2 


Do.. 

Sept. 17,.. 



Presen 

Qeoul. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2_ 

Aug. 22-Sept. 4-.-. 
Aug. 1-Oct. 2. 

1 

1 

Island of Ooree.... 

2 

2 


KhombolaM.. 

4 

1 


IXJUgar.™. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 2_ 

May 27-June 19... 

June 2-Aug. 14_ 

Sept. 19-25. 

1 

1 


M’Bour. 

5 

5 


Ouakam... 

4 

2 


Pout.. 

1 

1 


8t. Louis... 

Aug. 1-Oct. 2_ 

3 

3 


Thics... 

July 10. 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do. 

Sept. 12-Oct. 2-,.. 
Aug. 22-Sopt. 4-... 
May^»7-Sept. 11.. 

Aug. 15-21_ 

4 

4 

Tlaroye. 

1 

1 


Tivaouane. 

6 

6 


Togoland: 

Melatza _ 

1 

1 

1 
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PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYEUTIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

The health officers of 41 States reported 390 cases of poliomyelitis 
for the week ended November 5, 1927, 439 cases for the preceding 
week, and 624 cases for the week ended October 22, 1927. 

Comparing the reports for the week ended November 5, 1927, 
with the preceding week, slight increases for the later week appear 
for West Virginia, Ohio, Mississippi, Texas, Idaho, Washington, and 
California. Seven other States reported increases of one or two 
cases each. Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Oregon reported fewer cases for the later week. The total for 
the 41 States was 11 pertjent lower for the week ended November 5 
than for the week ended October 29, 1927. 

Reports are available from 39 States for the weeks ended November 
5, 1927, November 6, 1926, and November 7, 1925. These States 
reported for these weeks, 331 cases in 1927, 60 cases in 1926, and 
111 cases in 1925. 

A table showing the reports by States appears on pages 2852-53. 
Reports for the week ended November 12, 1927, are printed on 
page 2866. 


ENDEMIC GOITER IN OREGON 

By Robert Olesen, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

For a number of years it has been known that endemic goiter pre¬ 
vails to a considerable extent in the State of Oregon. This knowl¬ 
edge, fostered by sporadic surveys, rc(teived further support when 
the results of the draft examinations w’ere announced. These results, 
frequently referred to in the literature, indicate that endemic goiter 
is more frequently encountered in the Pacific Northwest than any 
other section of the United States.’ According to the report giving 
the number of instances of endemic goiter and the ratio per 1,000 
examinations, among 2,510,701 men examined for military service, 
Oregon, with a ratio of 26.31 per 1,000 examinations, ranked next to 
the highest of all the States in the amount o simple goiter. This 
official reference has caused it to become widely known that Oregon, 
in common with the other States comprising the Pacific Northwest 

»Tablo 18, p. Ill, of Defects Found in Drafted Men, by A. O, Love and C. B. Davenport, pieparea 
tutdar the direction of the Surgeon General, M. W. Ireland, War Department, Washington, D. 0., 1920, 

e7985*---27- 1 (2831) 
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group, has more endemic goiter than any other section of the country. 
However, it must be recalled that this finding was based upon the 
detection of only 421 goiters among all of the drafted men in the 
State. 

Because of Oregon’s geographical position and the proximity of 
many of its cities to the ocean, much interest has been manifested 
as to the underlying cause for the imusually high incidence of endemic 
goiter. If, as is generally considered to bo the case, endemic goiter, 
with minor exceptions, is least frequent along and near seacoasts, 
there should be relatively little endemic goiter in the western portion 
of Oregon. Desiring to learn more concerning the distribution of 
simple goiter within the State, as well as to compare the incidence of 
the malady in Oregon with that in other States, the State health 
officer, requested that a suitable study be undertaken by the Public 
Health Service. Consequently, the mvestigation herein detailed 
was made in cooperation with the Oregon State Board of Health 

Previous thyroid surveys .—The rates of thyroid incidence disclosed 
by the draft examinations constitute a leading contribution to the 
subject. It should be recalled, however, that these examinations 
were made by many physicians with varying degrees of skill and ex¬ 
perience. Consequently, the results may not present an accurate 
picture of endemic- thyroid enlargements among those most suscep¬ 
tible to the disease, particularly the adolescent girl. 


Table 1. —Incidence of endemic goiter in several localities in Oregon^ as shown by 

available records 


Place 

1 Number examined 

Percentage with 
goiter 

Reported by— 

Remarks 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

1,047 

‘2 ,279 

Boys 
aivi 
! gills 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 
an»l 
girls j 

Newport. 

G20 

M4 

407 

10.8 
16 2 
27 0 

36J) 

26.1 
44.9 1 
56.2 

1 

60.0 

_i 

W. C. Belt. 

1916. 

31 schools; incidence 
varies according to 
school location and 
length of prophy¬ 
laxis. 

1 school complete. 

1925. 

1926 (north end c4 
county). 

South end of county. 

Medford_ 



L D. Inskeep. 

City C'lub’s public- 
health section. 

J. Karl Klsc and B. 
Pedon. 

H. A. Cary... 

Portland. 



Do. 



Do__ 



4,057 

i,'2^ 

1 1,583 

1,933 


8-40 

Do. 

408 

361 

44 6 

50.1 

_do___ 

Douglas County. 

7.6 

8.6 

13.7 

W. C. Belt. 





.do . 

Do. 





_do __ 








3 Tho writer is under many obligations to Dr. Fiederick D. Strieker, State health officer of Oregon, 
and to members of his staff for splendid practical assistance in arranging for thyroid surveys in various 
parts of the State. Especially noteworthy was the e:!kCcllcDt cooperation afforded by the director of the 
division of child hygiene and public health nursing, Mrs. Glendora M. Blakely, through whose efforts 
tlio county, school, and special nurses lent particularly fine assistance. To the local health officers, 
school superintendents, principals, teachers, and others, whoso courtesy, sympathy, and help^made pos¬ 
sible the various individual surveys, grateful acknowledgment is made. The willingness with which 
cooperation is given in the State in a study of this character makes Oregon an unusually fruitful field lot 
public health investigations. 
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In addition to the draft figures dealing with goiter, a number of 
surveys have been made by independent observers. An attempt has 
been made to secure the results of the principal surveys, the findings 
being reproduced in Table 1. 

It will be noted that one of the early surveys was made in 1916 by 
Dr. W. C. Belt, then an acting assistant surgeon of the Public Health 
Service. Doctor Belt at that time noted an incidence of 10.8 per 
cent of goitrous boys and 26.1 per cent of goitrous girls among those 
examined. Making a goiter survey in Douglas County in 1926, 
Doctor Belt noted a gi*oater incidence of simple thyroid enlargement 
in the southern portion of the county. 

Surveys in Portland have shown a rather high incidence of endemic 
goiter. Dr. Helen A. Car^^ medical director of schools in Portland, 
has found that thyroid involvement varies in the different schools, 
being less in groups that have received prophylactic doses of iodine. 
Doctors Else and Peden found that endemic goiter prevailed among 
the boys of Portland to the extent of 30 per cent, and among the 
girls to 60 per cent. In another survey in Portland Doctor Else, 
serving as chairman of the City Club’s public health section, an¬ 
nounced an incidence of 27 per cent among 407 boys and 56.2 per 
cent among 2,279 girls. In Medford Doctor Inskeep noted that 16.2 
per cent of the boys and 44.9 per cent of the girls had some degree of 
thyroid enlargement. Many other surveys have undoubtedly been 
made in the State, but only the few recorded appear to have found 
their way into the literature. 

Epidemiolo(]ical features oj prophylaxis ,—That the incidence of 
endemic goiter may be materially lowered by appropriate prophylactic 
measures has been amply demonstrated in several localities in Oregon. 
In Portland, for instance, there is less thyroid enlargement among the 
children who liave received minute doses of iodine regularly than 
among those who, because of parental objection, have been denied 
this proteclion. In other places, too, beneficial effects have been 
noted after the regular application of prophylactic measures. From 
an epidemiological viewpoint the situation created by preventive 
measures has its interesting features. Manifestly, the dividing lines 
between regions of high and low goiter incidence may conceivably be 
radically altered by energetic procedures of this character. Thus, 
the natural incidence rates may be greatly lowered by prophylaxis. 
On the other hand, a community unfriendly or indifferent to the 
benefits of the measures may, by its inaction, cause a normally low 
rate to assume undue importance when compared with localities in 
which preventive measures are energetically applied. Consequently 
a state-wide goiter survey can only be approximately correct in indi¬ 
cating areas of incidence. 
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Scope oj the study .—The present study in no way attempts to 
present the epidemiological phases of the endemic goiter problem in 
Oregon. The investigation had for its sole purpose the determination 
of the incidence ojt simple goiter in representative communities in the 
State. It is fully realized that an intensive and extended investiga¬ 
tion of the subject is desirable, for many relevant data are lacking^ 
At the same time such meager information as has become available 
is presented in this article with the hope that additional interest and 
study may be stimulated. 

Methods. —In determining the presence and extent of thyroid en¬ 
largement among the children examined in Oregon, the methods 
described in previous service publications were employed.® * The 
classification originally suggested during the Cincinnati survey in 
1924 has been used on a sufficiently comprehensive scale in different 
sections of the country to insure its value. Moreover, since a number 
of surveys have been made under similar conditions by the same 
workers, comparable data have been gathered. 

There are manifestly wide variations in the methods of determin¬ 
ing thyroid enlargements. Moreover, the classifications of various 
degrees and types of involvement also range within wide limits. Ob¬ 
viously uniform procedure is a necessity if findings in different sec¬ 
tions of the country are to be compared. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that a great deal of con¬ 
fusion exists concorning the dividing line between a normal and an 
enlarged thyroid gland. In the many surveys that have been made 
in various sections of the United States, mistakes liavo undoubtedly 
been made. Some investigators have classified normal thyroids as 
goitrous, while the reverse error has been committed just as fre¬ 
quently. Inasmuch as the exact dividing line between the normal 
and enlarged thyroid is not known and no accurate means for its 
determination are available, relian(^e must be placed upon an arbi¬ 
trary mode of demarcation. 

The readily palpahle thyroid gland .—During the Oregon survey it 
was noted that some physicians and nurses were prone to classify 
any gland that could be felt as a goiter. As the normal thyroid has 
weight and dimensions, it can readily be outlined in the vast major¬ 
ity of individuals examined.® The classification of a palpable thy- 

» Olcsen, Robert: Thyroid survey of 47,493 elementary school children In Cincinnati. Pub. Health 
Rep., vol. 39, No. 30, pp. 1777-1802, July 23, 1924. (Iteprint No. 941.) 

< Olosen, Itobort: Endemic goiter in Colorado Pub. Health Rep., vol. 40, No. 1, pp. 1-22, Jan. 2, 
1925. (Reprint No. 983.) 

» Commenting upon this statement, Dr. J. Earl Else, of Portland, Greg., says, in a personal communl* 
cation, ‘U am of the opinion that by the use of the method developed in this clinic we can palpate all thy¬ 
roids except those with a retro-tracheal development. This method consists of standing behind the patient 
and placing the first 3 lingers of each hand over the thyroid region while the patient swallows. I regard 
the small palpable thyroid as normal when the lower polo Is not blunt. A blunt lower pole either means 
a goiter present at the time of examination or the remains of a previous goiter. The retro-tracheal thyroid 
can usually be palpated by the procedure outlined by Lahey of Boston.’* (A method of palpating the 
lobes of the thyroid. By Frank H. Lahey, Jour. A. M. A., vol. 86, No. 12, p. 813, Mar. 20, 1926.) 
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roid a8 a goiter is believed to be an error which unfairly stigmatizes 
the community thus surveyed. However, in the interest of greater 
accuracy, a record was kept, during the Oregon survey, of the thyroid 
glands which, while readily palpable, were judged to be normal in 
character. In this connection it may be admitted that vei\y slight 
thyroid involvement, regarded in this classification as a definite 
departure from normal, may be a physiological enlargement of 
transient character. Until more accurate knowledge concerning this 
point becomes available, it is desirable that the readily palpable 
gland be regarded as normal. However, in the present report the 
easily palpable yet presumably normal thyroids have been separately 
classified for the first time. Furthermore, a more nearly complete 
record of lumpy or nodular glands, presumably adenomatous in char¬ 
acter, is available. 

Sources of error in determining thyroid status .—It is rather surpris¬ 
ing that the sterno-cleido-mastoid muscles, folds of adipose tissue, 
and even portions of the larynx should be mistaken for enlargement 
of the thyroid gland. Yet this error is perpetrated with sufficient 
frequency to exaggerate and unnecessarily confuse the records of thy¬ 
roid surveys. Furthermore, mistakes of this character are not con¬ 
fined to lay people. Unfortunately, some physicians and nurses like¬ 
wise commit such errors. The remedy, of course, lies in a better 
understanding of the topography of the th.yroid gland, as well as 
some training, under a <‘ompetcnt instructor, in the methods of ex¬ 
amining the thyroid gland in its normal and abnormal states. 

Scope of the survey .—Thyroid examinations were made in 32 of the 
largest cities and towns in Oregon. In all, 8,I8i boys and 9,427 
girls attending the public and parochial schools were examined. All 
examinations were made and the results recorded by a single observer. 
For the most part those examined atlemh^d the senior and junior 
high schools. Oc(*asionally, when the enrollment in the high school 
w^as low, examinations were extended to the upper grades of the 
grammar schools. 

Although the surveys were made hi the largest cities and towns in 
the State, the tijidings are not i?ulieativc of urban conditions alone. 
Practically all of the schools, particularly tlie high schf)ols, in cities 
outside of Portland have a large attendance of (•liildren from rural 
districts. Consequently, the survey is representative of conditions in 
both urban and rural sections. 


KESULTS 

Among the 8,181 boys examined, there were 1,826 thyroid enlarge¬ 
ments of all degrees, or 22.3 per cent. The percentage incidence 
among the girls was, as usual, higher, 3,617 enlargements, or 38.3 
per cent, being recorded among 9,427 girls. In Table 2 the num¬ 
bers, degrees, and percentages of thyroid enlargements in each of 
the places visited are set forth. 
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Of the very sli^t thyroid enlargements, constituting a goodly ma^ 
jority of all degrees, there were 18 per cent among the boys and 23.5 
per cent among the girls. Slight enlargements prevailed to the 
extent of 2.4 per cent among the boys and 9.7 per cent among the 
girls. Moderate enlargements predominated among the girls, 1.0 
per cent being recorded, as against 0.086 per cent for the boys. No 
marked enlargements were found among the boys and only 3 were 
noted among the girls. 

Adenomata .—Adenomatous goiters are especially interesting to 
the public health administrator, because of their potentialities for 
toxicity and malignancy in adulthood. Even more important is the 
possibility of preventing these adenomatous growths by appropriate 
prophylaxis during pregnancy. Apparently the discovery of lumps 
or nodules in the substance of the thyroid gland is largely dependent 
upon skill and experience in making examinations of the gland. 
Certainly the condition exists more frequently than is apparent 
from superficial examination. Among the boys examined in Oregon 
adenomatous goiters prevailed to the extent of 1.8 per cent, while 
among the girls the incidence was higher, 4.1 per cent. 

TABX.K 2. — Numhem, degreesy and percentages of thyroid enlargements among SylHt 
hoys and 9y427 girls in each of S3 localities in Oregon 


Albany... 

Ashland. 

Astoria. 

Baker. 

Bend. 

Corvallis_ 

Cottage drove 

Dallas. 

Eugene_ 

Forest (Jrove.. 
Grants Pass.., 

Hillsboro. 

Hood River.. 
Klamath Fall 
La Grande... 
Marshfield... 

Medford. 

McMinnville 

Newbc*rg_ 

North Bend.. 

Ontario. 

Oregon City. 
Pendleton.... 

Portland. 

Kanicr. 

Rose burg.... 

Salem. 

Seaside. 

SilvortoD. 

St. Helens..- 
The Dalles..- 

Total-. 
Per oent- 


Plaoo 


[ Bo>s 

1 

1 - „ 

With thyroid enlaigemont 


I>ogree of enlargement 



Vorj 


Mod- 

Ade- 

Total 

Per 

cent 

slight 

Slight 

ernte 

uoma- 

tous 



bH 

8 


5 

71 

23.7 

32 

5 


3 

40 

20 0 

32 

2 


5 

39 

18 0 

62 

11 


3 

76 

26.8 

114 

22 


4 

140 

23 6 

30 

3 



33 

11.9 

40 

9 

1 

5 

55 

31.3 

38 

8 


4 

50 

21.5 

20 

3 


2 

25 

11.7 

«) 

6 


3 

.59 

33.3 

45 

12 


9 

66 

26.1 

64 

14 

1 

13 

92 

28.7 

43 

2 

1 

3 

49 

33.6 

21 

1 


2 

24 

13 9 

79 

9 


2 

90 

24.0 

23 

4 



27 

11.7 

44 

4 


7 

55 

25.1 

34 

2 


2 

38 

18.2 

58 

4 

1 

3 

06 

29.9 

21 

1 4 

_ 

2 

27 

10.3 

22 

i 1 


1 

24 

n.7 

57 

10 

1 

6 

80 

2f3.3 

42 

4 

2 

3 

51 

1 23.9 

164 

10 


27 

201 

24.9 

25 

3 


4 

32 

20.4 

50 

11 


0 

70 

, 24.3 

28 

4 


3 

35 

20.7 

20 

1 


4 

25 

17.2 

65 

4 



60 

22.5 

23 

2 


4 

29 

15.2 

68 

10 


0 

87 

27.2 

1,472 

190 

7 

147 

1,825 

22.3 

18.0 

2.4 

0.086 

1.8 


22.3 . 


Nor¬ 

mal 

Total 

229 

300 

155 

195 

177 

216 

207 

283 

452 

592 

245 

278 

12J 

176 

183 

233 

188 

213 

318 

177 

187 

253 

229 

321 

97 

146 

149 

173 

284 

374 

203 

230 

164 

219 

171 

209 

155 

221 

234 

261 

188 

212 

224 

304 

162 

213 

606 

807 

125 

357 

218 

288 

134 

109 

120 

145 

237 

306 

161 

190 

233 

820 

6,356 

8,181 
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Table 2.— Numbers^ degrees ^ and ^rceniages of thyroid enlargements among 8,181 
hoys and 9,4^7 girls in each of 32 Localities in Oregon — Continued 


Girls 


Place 


Very 

slight 


Albany. 

Ashland. 

Astoria. 

Baker. 

Bend. 

Coi vallis_ 

(Cottage Qrovo> 

DftllauS. 

Eugene. 

Forest Grove.. 
Grants Pass... 

Hillsboro. 

Hood Btver.., 
Klanmth Falls. 
La Grande.. 
Marshflold..— 

Medfoid. 

MeMinnville.. 

Newberg. 

North Bend-.. 

Ontario. 

Oregon City... 


Oswego.... 

Pendleton. 

Poitland-- 

Rtinuu'- 

UoM’burg.. 
Sahmi. ... 
Seaside . - 
Hilverton.. 
8t. Helens. 
Thu Dalles. 


90 

65 

77 

90 

138 

65 
61 
68 

67 

68 

66 
75 
69 

40 
107 

51 

65 

41 
75 
62 
18 

101 

29 

68 

170 

55 

64 

32 I 
98 I 

69 I 

70 i 


Totil ... 
Percent 


2,224 i 
23 5 I 


With thyroid onlargoment 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Total 

Degree of enlargement 

Total 

Per 

cent 

mght 

Mod¬ 
el ate 

Marked 

1 Ade¬ 
noma¬ 
tous 

43 

11 


12 

166 

44.0 

199 

360 

86 

6 


7 

113 

38.1 

176 

289 

30 

2 


9 

118 

87.8 

194 

312 

44 

6 


10 

149 

46.0 

171 

820 

48 

1 

1 

10 

204 

84 6 

887 

691 

34 

4 


14 

117 

38.2 

189 

306 

40 

3 


12 

106 

61.2 

101 

207 

16 

2 


10 

86 

36. 7 

148 

2:14 

14 

1 


10 

92 

30.6 

208 

800 

31 



8 

102 

47.0 

116 

217 

46 

6 

i 

9 

128 

48.6 

136 

263 

37 

8 


17 

137 

42.7 

184 

321 

33 

2 


7 

101 

43.8 

106 

207 

12 



13 

65 

1 39.4 

100 

166 

34 

2 


14 

167 

39.7 

238 

396 

16 

1 


2 

70 

27.6 

183 

263 

38 

H 


11 

107 

40.8 

156 

262 

9 

6 


11 

66 

37 1 

112 

178 

86 

2 


9 

121 

43 4 

168 

279 

8 



9 

09 

21.9 

246 

315 

7 



2 

27 

12.7 

184 

211 

42 

6 


21 

170 

52 3 

155 

326 

9 

1 


6 

46 

34 6 

78 

123 

18 



5 

81 

3() 1) 

144 

225 

57 

6 

1 

76 

318 

32 4 

666 

983 

22 

6 


10 

92 

14.4 

116 

207 

25 

3 


16 

107 

39.2 

166 

273 

36 

2 


2 

110 

49.8 

in 

221 

11 



6 

48 

31 0 

107 

166 

30 

1 


3 

132 

30 0 

229 

301 

18 

4 


11 

92 

87 8 

161 

243 

40 

4 


17 

131 

39. 0 

200 

:«! 

918 

94 

3 

378 

3,617 

38 3 

6,810 

0,427 

9.7 

1 0 

0.032 

4 1 


38 3 

1 



Low goiter rates .—The lowest incidence rates were recorded among 
the boys living in North Bend, Marshfield, Biigene, and Ontario. 
In explanation of these llndings it may be pointed out that North 
Bend and Marshfield are on the coast, where omleniK^ goiter may be 
expected to bo less frequently encountered. In Eugene, prophylactic 
measures have been in operation for several years, apparently with 
success. Ontario, however, is located in the extreme ( eiitral western 
portion of the State, near the Idaho boundary line. Physicians 
practicing in Vale, near Ontario, report a similarly low goiter inci¬ 
dence. 

The lowest incidence rates among the girls were found in Ontario, 
North Bend, Marshfield, and Eugene, in the order named, the per¬ 
centages being 12.7,21.9,27.6, and 30.6, respectively. Seaside, on the 
Pacific coast, also had a comparatively low goiter rate, 31 per cent. 

High goiter rates .—The highest prevalence rates were recorded 
among the boys attending schools in Hood River, Forest Grove, 
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Cottage Grove, and Newberg, the percentages being 33.6, 33.3, 3L3, 
and 29.9, respectively. Among the girls, endemic thyroid enlarge¬ 
ment was more frequent in Oregon City, Cottage Grove, Salem^ 
Hood River, Grants Pass, and Forest Grove, in the order named* 
In the majority of the places surveyed in the State, the incidence 
rates of both sexes combined ranged between 30 and 40 per centn 

Endemic goiter and proximity to the ocean ,—In reporting the results 
of a thyroid survey in Massachusetts, it was pointed out that endemic 
goiter was least frequent on Cape Cod and the eastern portion of the 
State.® As the western section of the State was approached, a 
gradual increase in the amount of endemic goiter was noted. It was 
concluded that proximity to the ocean, affording as it does a more 
plentiful supply of iodine in food, water, and possibly air, apparently 
aids in preventing simple thyroid enlargement. Moreover, it was 
considered possible that similar conditions might obtain in other 
similarly located places in the United States. 

An examination of Table 3, in which are set forth the percentages 
of simple thyroid enlargement in the principal cities and towns of 
Oregon, shows that the disease is present to a (‘considerable extent, 
not only in many places situated within 100 miles of the oc^ean, but 
also in seacoast communities. The principal data contained in 
Table 3 are shown graphically in the map. It will be noted that 
the principal cities are located in the western and northern sections 
of the State, the eastern, southern, and central portions being very 
sparsely populated. By means of symbols tJie percentage incidence 
of endemic goiter in each of the places surveyed has been indicated 
on the map. It will be seen that towns on the coast, su(‘h as Marsh¬ 
field, North Bend, and Seaside, have Jess goiter than inland com* 
munities. Astoria, practically a seaport, likewise has comparatively 
little goiter. However, there is a marked difference in the goiter 
incidence encountered in Cape Cod (Mass.) towns, where the disease 
is infrequent, and Oregon seacoast towns where, relatively speaking, 
there is considerable endemic thyroid enlargement.^ ® 

* Olcsen, llobt'Tt, and Taylor, N E * Endemic thyroid .‘nlargemcnt in Massachusott?, Pub. Health 
Rep., vol. 42, No. 12, pp. 804-816, March 25, 1927. (Reprint No. 1158.) 

T With reforence to this observation Dr. Da\id Marine, cjonsullant m goiter studies, United States Public 
Health Service, says, In a personal communication *"Tho occurrence of rather a high Incidence of goiter 
along the Pacific seacoast, as in many places along the Mediterranean coast and in Norway, may still 
bo due to a low iodine content of the water. While, undoubtedly, some iodine is ingested from the air and 
a groat deal can be ingested from sea food, I fool certain that the main source of Iodine Is water. If this 
comes from soil recently glaciated or of volcanic origin or thoroughly loachod by heavy rains, tho Impof* 
tant source of Iodine might be reduced.'* 

* On the same point Dr. J. Earl Else, of Portland, Oreg., says In a personal communication: “Referring 
to the different incidence on Cape Cod and in the coast towns of Oregon, it has been my understanding 
that the inhabitants of Cape Cod are practically all flshor folks and depend upon ffsh as one of the chief 
articles of diet, while the majority of the people along tho Oregon coast not only have no relationship to 
Ashing, but, owing to the commonness of sea food, oat iierhaps less than those living farther inland. A 
survey of the families of tho fishermen living in Astoria in comparison with the other people of Astoria 
would bo interesting.** 
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Percentage distribution of thyroid enlargement m Oregon as disclosed by a survey of 8,181 boys and 9,427 girls m 32 localities 
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Table ^.-^Total numbers and percentages of thyroid enlargement among 8,18 
hoys and 9,427 girls, and both sexes combined, in each of S2 places in Oregon 


Locality 

Per cent 

Number 

1 

Both 

sexes 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

sexes 

Boys 

[ Qirls 

All localities. 

30 9 

22.3 

38.3 

6,442 

1,826 

3,61 

Albany.j 

34.6 

23.7 

44 0 

227 

71 

16 

Ashland... 

31.6 

20 9 

38.1 

153 

40 

11 

Astoria... 

29.7 

18 0 

37.8 

167 

30 

11 

Baker... 

37.3 

26. 8 

46.0 

226 

76 

14 

Bend.... . 

31.6 

23.6 

34 6 

344 1 

140 

20 

Corvallis. 

26.7 

11.9 

38.2 

160 

33 

11 

Cottage Grove. 

42.0 

31.3 

61.2 

JOl 

66 

10 

Dallas. 

29.1 

21.6 

36.7 

136 

50 

8 

Eugene... 

22 8 

11.7 

30.6 

117 1 

26 

o: 

Forest Grove... 

40.8 

33.3 

47.0 

101 

69 

lo: 

Grants Pass . 

37.6 

26.1 

48 6 

194 

66 ! 

i 12) 

Hillsboro..... 

36.7 

28 7 

42.7 

229 ; 

92 , 

, IS' 

Ho(Mi River..... 

42 5 

33 6 

48 8 

150 i 

49 1 

I 10 

Klamath Falls.. 

26 3 

13 9 

39. 4 

89 1 

24 

1 

La Grande. 

82 1 

24 0 

39. 7 

247 i 

90 

hv 

Marshfield. 

20.1 

11.7 

27. 6 

97 

27 

7( 

Medford.. 

33.7 

26.1 

40, 8 

162 1 

66 1 

1 10', 

MoMinnvilJe. 

26.8 1 

18 2 

37.1 

104 j 

38 1 

(M 

Newberg. ... 

37.4 

29 9 

43 4 

187 

66 i 

12] 

North Bend. 

16.7 

10.3 

21.9 

96 ! 

27 

6i 

Ontario. 

12 1 

11.7 

12 7 

61 I 

24 

2- 

Oregon City. 

39.7 

26,3 

62. 3 

250 

80 i 

1 17( 

Oswego.. 

30.6 


30.6 

46 


4£ 

Pendleton.. 

30 3 1 

23 9 

36. 0 I 

132 

51 

8J 

Portland. 

29 0 : 

24.9 

32 4 ' 

619 

201 

3tl! 

Ilanier. 

34.0 1 

20.4 

44 4 

124 

32 

9i 

Roseburg. 

31.6 

24 3 

39 2 

177 

70 

107 

Salem.-. 

37.1 

20.7 

49 8 

146 

35 

nc 

Seaside. 

24 3 1 

17.2 

.31 0 

73 

25 

4)5 

Silvorton. 

30.1 1 

22 6 

36. 6 

201 

69 

132 

St. llolens . 

27 9 

1.*) 2 

37 8 

121 

29 

92 

The Dalles. 

33. 6 

27 2 

39 0 

218 

87 

131 


It is difficult to explain why conditions should vary so wid^'ly in 
two similarly situated vStates. It has been suggested that many of 
the children examined in coast towns were newcomers, the goitrous 
conditions having existed prior to their coming to that locality. 
Investigation showed, however, tliat there was no distinction in 
goitrous conditions between the native born and recent residents. 
In the course of questioning it was learned that many’ native coast 
residents do not partake of sea food, certainly not to the extent that 
inland dwellt^rs do. In view of the Oregon findings it may be con¬ 
cluded tiuit there ai'C exceptions to the general rule that simple 
goiter is comparatively infrequent along the seacoast. Further¬ 
more, the malady is not necessarily more frequent in the interior of 
continents. Most interesting is the low goiter incidence in the 
extreme eastern portion of Oregon. 

Age incidence oj goiter in Oregon .—In Table 4 are shown the per¬ 
centages of thyroid enlargements at each age between 8 and 20. 
The data for the ages 10 to 18 are shown graphically in the Chart. 
It will be noted that there is a gradual increase in the incidence of 
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goitor amoDg boys from the age of 10 years until the peak is reached 
at 13 years. Thereafter, there is a steady decline in the incidence of 
the disease as the higher ages are reached. Among the girls, how- 



Percentages of all grades of thyroid enlargement among boys and H,79S g.rls. by ages, in 32 looalilies 

in Oregon 


ever, there is a steady increase in goiter iiicicleiicc from the age of 
10 to 18 years. Goiter, of course, prevails to the cnstomaril}^ gj-eater 
extent among girls. 


Table 4 .—Numhera and degreea of thyroid enlargements among 8^181 boys and 
9,^27 girls {by ages) in 82 places in Oregon 


Boys 


Age 

1) 

Very 

slight 

W 

egroe of < 

Slight 

ith cnlar 

pnlargera 

Moder¬ 

ate 

ge<i Ihj roi 

lent 

, Ade¬ 
nomatous 

ds 

Total 

Per 

cent 

I 

i 

Pill pa-! 
bio 

Normal 

Total 

8. 

10 

2 


o 

14 

13 6 

29 

i CO 

103 

i). 

40 



4 

44 

18.0 

SS ! 

; 112 

244 

10. 

81 

7 


8 

9(i 

24. r> 

134 

161 

391 

11. 

110 

10 


7 

127 

24.6 

1K9 

200 

516 

12. 

174 

22 


18 

214 

26.0 

269 

341 

824 

13. 

213 

37 


13 

263 

26 8 

333 

384 

980 

14. 

230 

34 

i 

22 

293 

• 25.1 


517 

1,105 

15. 

211 

33 


19 


22 1 

319 

G08 

1,190 

10. 

165 

17 

2 

19 

203 

18.7 

275 

606 

1,084 

17. 

118 

18 

3 

18 i 

l.’>7 

18.9 

189 

490 

836 

18. 

73 

8 

1 

8 

90 

17.6 

120 

302 

512 

19. 

20 

7 : 


5 

41 

17.7 

.58 

132 

231 

20 and over. 

12 

4 1 


4 

20 

19.0 

15 

1 70 

10.5 

Total. 

1,472 

199 * 

7 

147 

1,825 

“ 22.3 

2.373 

3,083 

8,181 

Percent -- — _j 

18.0 

2.4 

0.08G 

1.8 


22.3 

29.0 

48.8 

100.0 





_ 


— - 
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Tablb ^.--Numher$ and degrees of thyroid erdaiyemenia among 8^181 boys and 
9f4^7 girls (by ages) in SS places in Ore^c»n-^Contmued 


Girls 


Age 

With enlarged thyroids j 

-j 

Palpa¬ 

ble 

1 

Nor¬ 

mal 

Total 


of oidaigcment 


Total 

II 

i 

Vciv 

slight 

Slight 

! Model- 
[ ate 

Marked 

A do- 

no matous 

8 . 

]7 

1 



4 

22 

17.7 

1 

38 

64 

124 

9. 

42 

6 



7 

54 

19.5 

98 

125 

277 

10 . 

87 

10 



10 

107 ! 

22.8 

16) 

202 

470 

11 .-. 

121 

2:1 



13 

157 ’ 

27.6 

187 

225 

.569 

12 . 

195 


1 2 1 


.12 

294 

33.4 

277 

309 1 

880 

13. 

275 

! 95 

7 1 

1 

52 1 

4.30 

37.7 

3.52 

361 i 

1,143 

14.— 

32H 

144 

{ 17 

1 

63 

.548 

38.6 

386 

411 

1,346 

15.. -. 

348 

151 

• M 

1 

55 

569 

40.8 

371 

454 

1,394 

16. 

355 

171 

1 


57 

002 

43 4 

376 

408 

1,386 

17.-. 

261 

HO 

23 


50 

474 

4.5.0 

248 j 

331 

1,053 

IS. 

148 j 

82 1 

8 


24 

262 

47 0 

147 1 

149 

,^58 

19.. 

43 

22 

! 3 


10 

78 

46 7 

4.3 1 

I 46 

167 

20 and over. 

» 

9 1 

1 1 

1. 

1 

20 

32.8 

lJIj 


1 61 

Total. ! 

2. 224 

91S 

94 

3 

37H 

3,617 

38 3 

2 , 701 

3 ,109 

i 9, 427 

For cent. 1 

23 0 

9.7 

1.0 

1 

0.032 

1 

4.0 


38.3 

28.7 I 

32.9 

1 100.0 

1 


Infuence of place of birth upon incidence of endemic goiter .—It is 
probable that endemic goiter is a disease of environment and that 
neitluM* heredity nor previous place of residence have any considerable 
bearing ujion thyj'oid statiN. This contention appears to be borne 
()ut by the results of the inquiry concerning the birthplaces of the 
children exatnined in Oregon. In I'able o tlu* birthplaces of the 
tliyii^id-normal and thyroid-enlarged children inivc been arranged 
according to certain geographical subdivisions. 

Tlie data presented in this table indi(‘ate that the percentages of 
thyroid-normal and also thyroid-enlarged individuals from difl'ereiit 
sections of thn country have a striking similarity. This suggests, 
at least, that the (‘hildren in a given [dace in Oregon are free from 
or susceptible to endemic, goiter, irrespective of their places of birth. 
Children from nongoitrons regions apparently develop goiter when 
renio' cd to a place in which the malady is endemic. However, the 
time (h'jnent and other factors remain to be determined. The ques¬ 
tion may be considered an open one, with need for extended obser¬ 
vations of precise nature before a conclusion is reached. 
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Tablb 5 .—Number and percentage of thyroid^nortmd and thyroid*enlarged children 
according to hirthplacest among 8,071 hoys and 9,299 girls examined in Oregon 

BOYS 


Place of birth 



(1) i 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) i 

(7) 

Total 

Total number in group. 

Number thyroid normal.___ 

2,472 

1,030 

642 

78.1 

21.9 

2,401 

1,892 

609 

78.7 

21.3 

1,176 

900 

267 

77.3 

22.7 

1,050 

835 

215 

70.5 

20.5 

579 

462 

117 

79.8 

20.2 

115 

88 

27 

76.5 

23.5 

278 

211 

67 

75.8 

24.2 

8,071 

6,327 

1,744 

78.4 

21.0 

Number thyroid enlarged_ 

Per cent normal. 

Per cent enlarged- -.... 



GIRLS 


Total number in group. 

2,833 

2,811 

1,334 

1,135 

708 

144 

334 

9,299 

Number thyroid normal. 

1,766 

1,741 

859 

691 

461 

88 

232 

5,838 

Number thyroid enlarged. 

1,067 1 

1,070 

475 

444 

247 

56 j 

102 

3,461 

Per cent normal.. 

62.3 ‘ 

62.0 

64.6 

60.9 

65.1 

61.3 

69. 5 

62.8 

Per cent enlarged.. 

37.7 

38.0 

35.5 

39.1 

34.9 

38.7 

30.5 

37.2 


Explanation* 

(n Born in town in which examination was made. 

(2) Born in Oregon (outside of town in which examination was made). 

(3) Bom in area of greatest endemic goiter incidence, according to results of draft examinations (Idaho, 

Washington, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming). 

(4) Born in area of moderate goiter incidence (Wisconsin, Michigan, North Dakota, Minnesota, 

West Virginia, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Nevada, Ohio, Colorado, and California). 

(5) Born in area of slight goiter incidence (Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, Nebraska, Ver¬ 

mont, North Carolina, Kentucky, District of (’olumbia, Kansas, Arizona, New Yoik, Mis¬ 
souri, South Carolina, Maine, Arkansas, Ixiuisiann, and Oklahoma). 

(0) Born in area of least goitei incldODce (Maryland, New Mexico, New Humpshiro, Mississippi, 
Delaware, Alabama, Rhode Island, Georgia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Texas, Ploiida, Con¬ 
necticut, and Tenne.ssoo) 

(7) Born outside continental United States (Canada, Mexico, Philippines, etc.). 


Relationship between endemic goiter and drinicing water in Oregon .— 
Comprohensivo determinations of iodine in Oregon water supplies 
are lacking. However, the few available analyses indicate a paucity 
of iodine in the water. McClendon reports 0.03 and 0.10 parts of 
iodine per billion parts of Bull Run water, with which Portland is 
supplied.® In a sample of water from the Clackamas River, glacial 
in origin, 0.06 parts of iodine per billion were found. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the gi-eatest amount of endemic goiter 
among girls was found in Oregon City, which uses the untreated 
water from the Clackamas River. 

A sample of water from Marshfield, Oreg., examined by Dr. J. F. 
McClendon, of the University of Minnesota, since the thyroid survey 
was completed, failed to disclose the presence of iodine. The paucitj' 
of iodine in the drinking water or Oregon can be better appreciated 
when a comparison is made with the iodine content of waters in other 
sections of the country. Thus, the water of New York City has 2.50 
parts of iodine per billion, while that of Stanford, Calif., has 105.80 
parts per bUlion. 


• McClendon, J. F., and Hathaway, J. C.: Inverse relation between iodine m food and drink and goiter, 
simple and oxophthalmic. Jour. A. M. A., vol. 82, No. 21, p. 1668, May 24, 1924. 
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Althotigh the inverse relation between goiter incidence and iodine 
content of water, as suggested by McClendon, appears to hold true 
in general, there are numerous exceptions to the general rule. One of 
these, the absence of iodine from the water used for drinking purposes 
in Provincetown, Mass., where goiter is ahnost nonexistent, has been 
indicated in a previous publication.*® In this instance, of course, 
requisite iodine is undoubtedly ingested in sea food. 

In Oregon a deficiency in iodine in both water and food is probably 
responsible in a large degree for the considerable incidence of simple 
goiter. Determinations of iodine in Oregon fruits and vegetables by 
McClendon have disclosed unusually small quantities of iodine. 

Goiter and polluted water .—Inasmuch as McCarrison has recently 
reiterated his conviction that endemic goiter is due to the consump¬ 
tion of polluted water, the direct causative agent being an unidenti¬ 
fied living organism, it is of interest to institute an inquiry concerning 
the safety of water supplies in Oregon.** Marine and Kimball, dis¬ 
cussing this point, contend that “if water is a factor, it would seem 
that it is the absence rather than the presence of some substance 
whicluis to be considered, since goiter is associated with the purest of 
waters, chemically and bacteriologically, as, for example, in Portland, 
Oreg., and in Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., where there has been a 
rapid increase in goiter since these cities began to take their water 
supplies from the Cascade Mountains.” *^ 

The source and treatment of tlie water sup])lies of the cities and 
towns in which thyroid examinations were made are shown in Table 6. 
This information was supplied by the State board of health. It is 
evident from this tai)le that practically all of these water supplies 
are safe for human consumption. In fact, many of the supplies, 
coming from uninhabited mountain water sheds, would appear t'» be 
safe without treatment. However, in order to provide an additional 
factor of safety, some of the supplies are filtered and chlorinated. 
It does not appear that any of the waters listed arc polluted or unsafe. 
Neither is there evidence, wdth the exception of the Oregon City 
supply, that endemic, goiter is more frequent in places in which no 
water treatjiient i.e instituted. Under the circumstances McCarri¬ 
son’s belief that this fonn of goiter is due to the consumption of pol¬ 
luted water can not bo substantiated in Oregon. 

See footnote 0, p. 2833. 

n McCarrison, Robert* An exporiment In goiter prevention. British Med. Jour,, Jan. 16, 1927, p. 94. 
Abstiact in Public Health Reports, vol. 42, No. 12, Mar. 26, 1927. 

»JMnrine, David, and Kimball, 0. Tlie prevention of simple goiter in man. Jour, A. M. A., vol. 77, 

No. 14, pp. 1088-1070, Oct. 1,1921. 
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Table 6.— and treatment of certain public water supplies in Oregon 


Place j 

Source of water supply 

Treatment 

Albany....1 

Santiam River. __ 

Filtration and chlorination. 

Ashland...........___ 

Ashland Creek _ 

Chlorination. 

Afetoria.! 

Creek__ _ 

None. 

Baker...-_ 

Mountain stream_ 

Chlorination. 

Bend... 

Deschutes River_ 

Chlorination occasionally duiing rainy soasoni 

Canby. 

Well. 

Chlorination. 

Corvallis. 

Creek.. 

Do. 

Cottage Grove. 

Creeks___ 

Do. 

Dallas. 

Creek. 

None. 

Eugene. 

Willamette River.. 

Filtration and chlorination. 

Forest Grove.. 

Mountain stream _ 

None. 

Grants Pass.. 

Rogue River.. 

(’hlorlnatlon. 

nillsboro. 

Bain Cieek.. 

None. 

Hood River.. 

Springs... 


Klamath Falls. 

Wells. 

Chlorination. 

La Grande.. 

Mountain stream_ 

Do. 

Marshfield. 

Creek..^ 

Do. 

McMinnville.. 

Mountain creek_—_ 

Do. 

Medford. 

Fish Lake. __ 

Do. 

Neuborg. 

Small ereek... 

None. 

North Bend.. 

Mountain creek_ 

Chemical coagulation, filtration, and chlorina¬ 



tion. 

Ontario.. 

Bnakc RIvei. 

Filtration and chlorination. 

Oregon City_ 

Olackatuab Rivei... 

None. 

Oswego.. 

Bull Run Water. 

Same as city of Portland. 

Pendleton.. 

S])rings__ 

(^hlori nation. 

Portland. 

Bull Run Lake._ 

None. 

Rainier___ 

Small creek__ 

Do. 

Ko.sol)U!g. 

Umpqua Rivei. 

Chlorination. 

Salem... 

Willamette River.. 

Filtration and chlorination. 

Seaside _ 

Small mountain creek_ 

j None 

Silverton.... 

Silver Creek__ 

1 Chl(»‘ination. 

St. Helens.. 

Creek.. 

Do. 

The Dalles . 


! Do. 

1 


Comparative goiter incidence In six> States and one city. —Representa¬ 
tives of the Public Health Service have made extensive goiter surveys 
in the States of Minnestoa, Oregon, Colorado, Montana, Connec¬ 
ticut, and Massachusetts and in the city of Cincinnati. These sur¬ 
veys have included 55,179 boys and 70,307 girls in 192 localities. 
Five of the seven surveys were made by the same examiners, enabling 
comparisons which serve to indicate differences in general prevalence, 
degrees of enlargement, and geographical distribution. A com¬ 
parative study of the data gathered during these surveys will be 
presented in a later article. The material secured to date shows 
that endemic goiter is most frequent in Minnesota and least frequent 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, the other States and the one city 
occupying intermediate positions. Comparatively, the incidence of 
endemic goiter in Oregon, taken as a whole, is approximately the 
same as that in the city of Cincinnati. 

SUMMARY 

1. The thyroid survey in Oregon included 8,181 boys and 9,427 
girls attending the senior and junior high schools and upper grades 
of the grammar schools in 32 localities. 

2. A total of 5,443 thyroid enlargements, a percentage of 30.9, 
was noted among the 17,608 children examined. 
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8. Thyroid enlargements of all degrees prevailed among the boys 
to the extent of 22.3 per cent and among the girls to the extent of 
88.3 per cent. 

4. Among the 8,181 boys examined, 48.8 per cent of the thyroids 
were classified as normal, 29 per cent as palpable, and presumably 
normal, 18 per cent as very slightly enlarged, 2.4 per cent as slightly 
enlarged, and 1.8 per cent as adenomatous. There were also 7 
moderate enlargements, a percentage of 0.086. 

5. Among the 9,427 girls examined, 32.9 per cent of the thyroids 
were regarded as iionnal, 28.7 per cent as readily palpable and nor¬ 
mal, 23.6 per cent as very slightly enlarged, 9.7 per cent as slightly 
enlarged, 1 per cent as moderately enlarged, and 4 per cent 
as adenomatous in character. There were only three marked 
enlargements, a percentage of 0.032. 

6. The observation previously made that thyroid enlargements 
decrease in number as boys increase in age, while among the girls 
the involvements continue t/O increase in number up to the age of 
18, was again sustained by the Oregon survey. 

7. Endemic goiter is present to a considerable extent in the sea- 
coast towns of Oregon, mere proximity to the ocean apparently 
failing to confer the relative freedom from the disease which prevails 
on Cape Cod, Mass. At the same time there is much less goiter in 
the seacoast towns in Oregon than in the cities and towns farther 
inland. 

8. A district of low goiter incidence prevails in the central-eastern 
section of the State, around Ontario and Vale. 

9. The places of birth and the places of previous residence are 
factors which do not appear to enter into the question of thyroid 
status among tlie (children of a given community in Oregon. 

10. There appears to be no relationship between the amount of 
goiter in a given community in Oregon and the treatment of the 
public water supplies by filtration and clilorination. 

11. Endemic goiter ])revails to a considerable extent in most por¬ 
tions of the State of Oregoji. There is much less goiter in Oregon 
than in Minnesota, approximately the same amount as in Cincin¬ 
nati, and much more than in C.^onnecticut and Massachusetts. 

12. It is probable that iodine prophylaxis has materially altered 
the usual incidence of goiter in many localities. It may no longer 
be possible to determine natural goiter rates. 

SUGGESTIONS 

It is impracticable to suggest a plan for dealing with the endemic 
goiter problem that wiU be imiversally applicable. Each commu¬ 
nity must decide how the local indications may best be niet. An 
agreement as to the method to be employed is obviously essential. 
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Thus, the public health officials, medical society, school board, and 
representatives of the general public should be in agreement as to 
the procedure to be instituted. Moreover, goiter prophylaxis should 
come at the request of the intelligent citizenry, following preliminary 
educational measures, rather than be thrust upon the people without 
adequate explanation. 

The following measures appear to be warranted by the findings in 
Oregon and consequently are recommended for adoption ; 

1. Physicians should be encouraged, through suitable educational 
measures, to apply prophylaxis during pregnancy and lactation, 
using the plan advocated by Marine,^^ 

2. By means of a survey, made in conjunction with the annual 
physical examinations in the schools, the children should be divided 
into two groups, one containing the thyroid-normal and the other 
the thyroid-enlarged individuals. 

3. Children with thyroid enlargements should be referred to physi¬ 
cians skilled in treating such conditions or special arrangements 
should bo made for free treatment by physicians selected by com¬ 
petent authorities.^^ 

4. Thyroid-normal children should receive individual oral prophy¬ 
laxis, preferably in connection with the medical inspection system in 
the schools. 

COMMENT 

Goiter prophylaxis may be specific or general. Each method has 
its merits as well as its shortcomings. Individual oral prophylaxis 
is undoubtedly the preferable procedure, for nominal supervision and 
accurate dosage are assured. However, experience has shown that 
unless the recipients of individualized doses of iodine are carefully 
and constantly followed, the necessary medication will not be ingested 
with essential regularity. 

It is obvious that, until some general automatic method is devised 
for supplying the minute doses of iodine needed as a goiter prophy¬ 
lactic, the succ.css of the movement will be interfered with to a 
marked degree. This knowledge has been responsible for attempts 
to make iodine universally available in water and table salt, the two 
most widely used foods. The iodization of drinking water for the 
prevention of simple goiter appears to be a theoretically correct pro¬ 
cedure. However, proof of the efficiency and harmlessness of this 
measures is lacking. Iodized table salt, a prophylactic of distinct 

w Marine, David: The importance of our knowledge of thyroid physiology in the control of thyroid 
diseases. Arch, of Int. Med., vol. 32, No. 6, p. 811, December, 1923. 

Dr. H. S. Plummer, consultant in goiter studies, United States Public Health Service, commenting in 
a personal communication, upon this recommendation, expresses the opinion that prophylaxis would 
ppbably meet the requirements of a largo i^ercenlago of the thyroid enlargements noted during the 
.Omgon survey. 

07935’—27- 2 
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promise, is under a cloud of suspicion at the present time because of 
alleged harmful effects exerted upon hypersusceptible individuals. 
While some of these reports are undoubtedly authentic, it is believed 
that the incidence of endemic goiter has been reduced in an encourag¬ 
ing degree in some localities by the general use of iodized table salt. 
It can only be hoped that the iodine content of salt can be so adjusted 
as to be efficient in preventing simple goiter and, at the same time, 
be incapable of exciting a diseased gland to h^^perfunction. Until 
such a scientific readjustment of the iodine content has been made it 
may be best not to advocate the widespread use of artificially iodized 
tabic salt. Persons with goiters should certainly be cautioned 
against the use of iodized salt, for it is inconceivable that existing 
thyroid enlargements will be benefited by the ingestion of this com¬ 
modity. On the other hand, it is likely that some forms of goiter 
may be made worse by the unrestricted use of iodized salt. 

There is urgent need for restating the principles upon which goiter 
prophylaxis rests. Marine has repeatedly stressed the need for mak¬ 
ing a distinction between goiter due to absolute and relative deficien¬ 
cies of iodine. The absolute deficiency of iodine is due to a shortage 
or absence of this essential element in soil, food, and water. On the 
other hand, a goiter due to a relative deficiency of iodine is caused 
by various infections and intoxications, by puberty, pregnancy, and 
lactation, and by partaking of abnormal food combinations. Further¬ 
more, the essentials of successful goiter prophylaxis, namely, effi¬ 
ciency, harmlessness, i^alatiibility, minute dosage, low cost, and case 
of administration of the iodine preparation employed, should be 
clearly understood. 

Obviously it is desirable, though diflicult, to establish a satisfac¬ 
tory lino of demarcation between prophylaxis and tieatmont on the 
basis of thyroid size. Prophylaxis, of course, concerns the mainte¬ 
nance of normal thyroid equilibrium, while treatment aims to restore 
an enlarged gland to normal or alleviate the symptoms arising from 
thyroid disease. Normal and readily palpable thyroids classed as 
normal undoubtedly furnish the ideal conditions for prophylaxis. 
Whether the very slight thyroid enlargements, believed by the 
writer to constitute a departure from normal, though possibly 
physiological in chara<*.ter, would respond to routine prophylaxis, is 
open to question. 

The expectation. that the minute quantity of iodine capable of 
maintaining normal thyroid equilibrium will likewise reduce exist¬ 
ing enlargements has caused much disappointment, dissatisfaction, 
and even condemnation of prophylactic procedure. If prophylaxis 
is to occupy its rightful position, the limitations of the measure must 
bo better and more generally understood. Wliilo very slight thyroid 
enlargements may at times be reduced to normal by iodine in prophy- 
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lactic doses, it is believed to be more satisfactory to individualize in 
the treatment of this as well as the more marked degrees of enlarge¬ 
ment. Finally, it may be noted that the treatment of goiter, being 
frequently disappointing in its results, is not lightly to be under¬ 
taken by the inexpericncod and unskilled. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1926 

In his annual report to the Minister of Health, vSir George Newman, 
chief medical adviser, stresses the importance of tlie sanitary duties 
of the local authorities in the nation's welfare and enumerates seven 
important public-health services which have contributed to the excel¬ 
lent health conditions in England, viz, notification, maternity and 
child welfare, school medical services, national health insurance, 
poor-law medical services, factory acts, and special campaigns against 
such diseases as smallpox, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and mental 
diseases. ^Hn spite of an enormous increase of population," ho says, 

without increase of home territory, the total death rate and infant 
mortality of the nation have been halved inside four generations. 
The mortality of cdnldhood is one-third of what it was 80 years ago, 
and the expectation of life to-day is 17 years longer than in 1876." 

The indirect consequences of the war are shown in the de(‘rease in 
the proportion of male's aged 20-40 from 155 per 1,000 in 1911 to 
141 in 1921. The birth rate for 192(3 was 17.8, the lowest on record, 
but this is compeuisated for in part by a low infant mortality, 70 per 
1,000 lice births in 192t3. 

The eleath rate in 1920 was 11.6 per 1,000 population, represent¬ 
ing 19,037 fewer deaths than in 1925. Increase in the mortality 
from diphtheria, eance'T, and diseases of the heart was more than 
counterbalanced by the decline in deaths from influenza, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and diseases of infancy. All chusses suffered hcverely from 
whooping cough; and the incidence of diphtheria, poliomyelitis, and 
smallpox increased. 

In England and Wales (population, 39,067,000) during 1926, 
among insured persons alone, a total of 28,250,000 weeks' work 
(equivalent to 12 months' work of over 540,000 people) was lost 
through sickness. 

In regard to ae.curacy of statements of causes of death the chief 
medical adviser considers that it is hardly too much to say that the 
fabric of the art and prac>tice of preventive medicine is founded upon 
the accuracy of the registration of the causes of death. He says 
that ‘‘unless and until a nation has adopted a sound system of vital 
statistics, ‘the bookkeeping of humanity,' which is both uniform 
and universal, there can be no evaluation of assets and liabilities." 
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The following tal)le shows the number of deatiis and proportitm 
per 1,000 deaths, from principal causes, in England and Wales in 1926: 

Number of deaths from 'principal causes and proportion per IfiOO deaths from all 
causes in England and WaleSf 1926 



im 

Cause of death 

Number 
of deaths 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
ilocths 
from all 
causes 

Measles_______ 

3,4S3 

8 

Whooping cough... 

4 ; 118 
%\m 

0 

Diphtheria-. 

7 

Infiueuru ... 

8 , 93 a 
30,108 
7,417 
5.3,220 
40, .509 
04,405 
20,739 
30,187 
32,339 
5,303 

20 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system_-_____ 

66 

Other forms of tubwculosis..'.. 

16 

Cancer (malignant).... 

117 

Diseases of the nervous system and sense organs...... 

103 

Diseases of the heart...-...-__ 

142 

other diseases of the circulatory system........ 

46 

Bronchitis........ 

67 

Pneumonia (all forms)....... 

71 

Other diseases of the respiratory system... 

12 

Diarrhea and enteritis... 

8,415 

19,234 

19,083 

19 

other diseases of the digestive system..... 

42 

Non venereal diseafos of the genito-urinary svstem. 

42 

Premature birth and diseases of early infancy.. 

19,012 

42 

old age... 

24,5/t4 

54 

Violence (all forms).... 

18,020 
34,998 

41 

Other causes___ ____ 

76 


Total.-. 

453,804 

1,000 



MORBIDITY 

Smallpox ,—In 1926 there were 10,146 cases of smallpox notified 
in England and Wales, and the report states clearly that the time 
has come for the public to clioose between smallpox and vaccination. 

Enteric Jever ,—There were 2,730 cases of enteric fever, a slight 
decrease as compared with 1925. 

Diphtheria .—In 1926 there were 51,069 cases of diphtheria, with 
2,994 deaths. Local authorities are advised to aim primarily at 
otferiiig protection to the preschool population through infant wel¬ 
fare or special clinics. 

Influenza ,—A mild epidemic of influenza broke out in London 
early in 1926 and spread slowly northward. The death rate was low. 
Among the researches carried out under the auxiliary scientific 
investigation fund was the prosecution of a study of the respiratory 
flora of apparently normal persons. There was found to bo no 
increase in the ptieuinococcus during the late autumn of 1925, 
although there was some increase in Pfeiffer^s bacillus. In 1920, the 
situation completely changed; the pneumococcus rose from under 10 
per cent to 60 per cent between October and November, and remained 
high up until the end of January. Pfeiffer’s bacillus also increased, 
less notably, but in January suddenly became very prevalent. It 
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would thus appear that a sudden increase in the frequency of healthy 
carriers of pneumococci precedes an epidemic manifestation of 
influenza. 

In^ediom of the nervous system, —While the reported prevalence of 
cerebrospinal fever (meningococcus meningitis) and lethargic enceph¬ 
alitis was less than in 1925, there was a striking increase in 
poliomyelitis. In a review of poliomyelitis it is concluded that 
Wickman’s original findings in favor of ciontnct transmission have 
been amply confirmed. 

Cancer. —The mortality rate for cancer was 136.2 per 100,000. 
A study of cancer indicated that many su))posed predisposing con¬ 
ditions had no influence in encouraging caneor growth, while the pre¬ 
disposing significaiK'e of injury, infertility, and chronic mastitis was 
confirmed. A form of “follow-up'^ system is being instituted in the 
large county hospitals. All clinical data collected are submitted to 
careful analysis. Where deductions are adequately supported, reports 
are prepared for practitioners. 

Tuberculosis. —Notification of cases of tuberculosis is inadequate. 
It is stated that many cases are not notified before death and still 
more only during the last six months before death from the disease. 
The decline in this disease is attributed to the public-health campaign 
against it. On February 1, 1927, there were 442 dispensaries in 
England, 69 special centers, and 367 tuberculosis oflicers. The time 
is considered opportune for a few colony schemes to be tried experi¬ 
mentally. The second report on ^^sanocrysin^^ from the Medical 
Research Council concluded that it is of value in certain carefully 
selected cases only. 

Venereal diseases. —At the close of 1926 there were 181 treatment 
centers in England and 9 in Wales—3 less than in 1925. These 
centers were staffed by 391 approved venereal disease oflicers. The 
returns from these centers show a total of 2,008,063 attendances, 
some other than venereal diseases, however. The total number of 
persons having venereal disease dealt with for the first time was 
58,752. 

Maternity and child welfare. —The forecasts of the effect of the 
strike on the physiejue and vigor of school children were not ful¬ 
filled—partly as a result of the provision of meals at school and 
the distribution of free milk. The maternal mortality rate, 4.12, 
showed a slight rise. Tliere arc now 772 prenatal centers, 105 
homes for unmarried mothers, and 2,324 infant welfare clinics. The 
report notes that the money spent on centers and health visitors 
brings the greate.st return on expenditure for maternity and child 
welfare. 

Research worlc. —Published studies on the hemolytic streptococci 
support the view that these organisms are the cause of scarlet fever. 
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Studies were also made on the virulence of pneumococci and im¬ 
munity. Other research work included school antliropometry, the 
factors in puerperal mortality, incidence of disease in cotton spin¬ 
ners in wet and dry sheds, and health in the printing industry. 

A disquieting increase was noted in deaths from anesthesia, and 
it is intended to secure data giving the fatality ratio and to relate 
it to different anesthetics and methods of administration. 

The Chief Medical Adviser notes in his summary that ^Hhe pro¬ 
gress of a nation’s health is a passage through the cen¬ 

turies, and founded mainly on an exclusive regard to the immediate 
interests and problems of human survival. We arc dealing with the 
proposition of remaining alive in the world, of enlarging the content 
of life, of increasing its capacity any enterprise 

be greater? There is hardly a department of the State which will 
not, consciously or unconsciously, make a contribution to the con¬ 
dition of the public health.’^ 

POLIOMYELITIS CASES REPORTED BY STATES, OCTOBER 
16 TO NOVEMBER 5, 1927, AND CORRESPONDING WEEKS 
OF 1925 AND 1926 

The following table gives a comparison of the telegraphic reports 
from State health officers for the three-week period from (Jetober 
16 to November 5, 1927, with the reports from the same sources for 
the coiTOspoiiding period of the ytuus 1925 and 1926. Tliis table is a 
continuation of tables appearing in the J^iiblic Health Reports 
October 7, 1927, page 2452, November 4, 1927, page 2726, and No¬ 
vember 11, 1927, page 2794. Reports for the week ended November 
12, 1927, will be found on page 2866 of this issue. 

Caaea of polionii/vlUin rept/rfed by State health October Jd-Novanber 1!)27\ 

compared with reports for the corrcspoadnig weeks of 1925 and 1926 


Week ended— 


State 

Oct, 22, 
1927 

Oct 23, 
ltt2« 

Oct. 24,1 
1025 1 

Oct. 29, 
1927 

Oct. 30, 
1926 

1 

Get 31, 
1025 

Nov 5, 
1027 

1 

Nov. 6, 
1926 

Nov. 7, 
1925 

Alabama. 

2 

, 


1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Arizona. 

4 

0 

0! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arkansaii... 

2 

2 

^ 1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

C'allforaia. 

32 

6 

0 ' 

30 

1 

4 

35 

f) 

11 

Colorado. 

, 7 

U 

01 

0 

« 

1 

7 

1 

0 

Conncfticut. 

9 

1 

1 

9 

4 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Delaware. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District ef Columbia. 

3 

1 ^ 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 

Florida. 

0 

! 0 

1 

3 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 0 

I 1 

Georgia. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

2 

Idaho... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


8 

0 


Illinois-. -. 

37 

5 

15 

25 

4 

7 

14 

2 

11 

Indiana. 

n 

2 


19 

2 


11 

2 

- 7 

Iowa__ 


0 

9 

8 

0 


3 

0 


Kansas. 

b 

0 

5 1 

14 

3 

0 

4 

1 

4 
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Cnses of poliomyelitis reported by State health ojficers October lO-November 5, 
oompared with reports for the corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1926 —Con. 


state 

Waek onded— 

Oct. 22, 
1927 

Oct. 23, 
1926 

Oct. 24, 
1926 

Oct. 29, 
1927 

Oct 30, 
1926 

Oct. 31, 
1925 

Nov T), 
1927 

Nov. 6, 
1926 

Nov. 7, 
1926 

I^uisiana. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

, 

s 

Maine. 

13 

1 

0 

G 

1 

0 

6 

0 

, 0 

Maryland. 

'2 

2 

19 

3 

1 

4 

] 

1 

1 

Massachusetts. 

99 

9 

10 

66 

0 

4 

56 

10 

5 

Michigan. 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Minnesota.. 

8 

0 

17 

6 

2 

IS 

3 

0 

6 

Misslssi5)pi. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Missouri . 

9 

1 

2 

12 

0 

4 

7 

0 

1 

’loutana. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska... 

5 

0 

16 

14 

1 

7 

! 10 

3 

2 

Now Jersey. 

11 

.3 

3 

8 

1 

2 !' 9 

2 

4 

New Mexico. 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

New York. 

32 

23 

28 

31 

14 

0 

2.1 

9 

23 

North Carolina. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

North Dakota__ 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 


0 

3 

Ohio_ 

48 ^ 



51 


1 

.54 



Oklahoma. 

10 1 

^ 1 ' 

1 

7 

! 

0 ' 

3 

! 2 

1 

Oregon.... 

31 

1 

0 

26 


0: 

20 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania .. _ 

1 4j , 

9 


18 

3 1 


18 

6 

6 

llhode Island .. . 

* 3 1 

2 


4 1 

. j 

0 

3 

0 

1 

South Carolina. 

1 1 

1 3 i 

1 

1 3 

2 

10 i 

4 

4 

2 

1 2 

Houth Dakota. 

5 

0 1 

^ 2 

6 

0 1 

2 

7 

1 

' 0 

Teniiessi'e. 

1 7 ' 

0 


2 

0! 


4 

0 


Texas. 

9 I 

0 

i 1 

3 

1 

0 , 

11 

2 

2 

Utah. 

0 1 

0 

1 1 

2 

1 ^ 

", 

2 

i 0 

1 

Vermont. .. 

• 

0 

; - 

i 

6 1 

0 

, ' 
2 


0 

2 

Virginia . 

0 1 

n 

i 

2 ' 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington . 

22 i 

i 0 

7 

21 

0 

9 

2f» 

1 

4 

Wc.si Virginia. 

1 17 ! 

0 

1 0 

9 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Wisconsin.i 

i Si 

o 

1 7 

9 ! 

4 


S 

*> 

7 

Wyorning-. 

i ’ 

0 

' 0 

1 ' 

0 


0 

2 

0 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Reporting of sus^pfcteif casefi of communicahle diseasef^: quarantine 
where health official bad reasonnhle gronudn to beliere puhlir health 
required same. —(Missouri Supreme Court, Division No. 1; McGuire 
Amyx et al., 297 S, W. 968; decided vSeptomber 16, 1927.) The 
plaintiff, a 7-year old g\r\, accompanied her mother to the office 
of the family physi(*ian, the piu'pose of the visit beiii" the examina¬ 
tion and treatment of the mother. The physician’s attention was 
attracted to a “breakinj^ ouC’ on the cliild, and he concluded that 
she was afflicted with smallpox. Upon his report to the city health 
authorities line child and mother were taken in an ambulance to 
the dispensary where the chief diagnostician of the division of health 
of the city examined the child and, having diagnosed the east* as 
smallpox, committed her to the quarantine hospital. At the hospital 
the child vras confined in the smallpox ward with persons sufi’ering 
from smallpox, and, after remaining there for several days, was 
discharged as cured. A few days after her discharge the child was 
taken ill, and, the sickness being diagnosed as smallpox, was again 
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committed to the hospital where she remained until again discharged 
as cured. An action for damages was brought against the family 
physician and the chief diagnostician, it being alleged that, at the 
time of the first commitment, the plaintiff was sufff^^ing from no 
disease but contracted smallpox while in the hospital the first time. 
The evidence for plaintiff tended to show that while in the hospital 
the first time she was not sick and spent the time playing in the yard 
anti helping the nurses. There was a verdict and judgmcJit in the 
trial court for the defendants, which judgment was affirmed by the 
Bupronie court. The following is excerpted froTU the appellate 
court’s opinion: 

* * * The public health is of tlic greatest concern to all. By law its 

keeping rests with the attending physicians, householders, and health ofticers. 
Public policy favors the discovery and confinement of persons afflicted with 
contagious disca-^es, arid wc think it is not only the i)rivilege, but the duty, of 
any citizen acting in good faith and on reasonable grounds to report all .susijcciod 
cases that examination may be made by experts and the public luvdth 1 hereby 
protected. We hold this may be done without la'ing subjected to liability for 
damages. To hold otherwise would not only invite indiffereneo at the expense 
of society, but tlie fear of lia])ility would well-nigh destroy the efforts of officials 
to protect the jniblic healtii. An> citizen may without malice and with prob¬ 
able cause bring about the arrest and prosecution of another without liability in 
damages. We think one who report.^ a suspected case of a contagious disease 
to the health officers in good faith and on reasonable grounds should have like 
profection. Respond(*nt Ainyx [the family physician] did not commit appellant 
to Koch’s Hospital. She was committed by the proper city authority. Amyx’s 
interest in making th(» report was that of a citizen intcreslcd in the i)ubli(; health 
and the health ofihn'.rs had a corresponding interest. The report of Amyx to the 
health department may be likened to communhations clas.sified as (|Ufdifietlly 
privileged in libel and slander cases, >!« h: * 

The supreme eoiirt also approved, as correctly declaring the law, 
an instruction to the jury tliat the chief diagnostician was not liable 
if he had reasonable grounds to believe that the public health required 
that the plaintiff bo quarantined to prevent otlier persons from 
becoming infected wdth smallpox. 

Workmen's compenmtion act construed .— (Washington Supreme 
Court; Depre r. Pacific Coast Forge Co., 259 P. 720; decided 
October 4, 1927.) The plaintiff was employed for 23 months by the 
defendant in a room where there w^as a tank into which was poured 
each day a large quantity of sulphuric acid and muriatic acid. He 
brought an action fpr damages, claiming that gases and vapors were 
released in the room where he w^orked which inflamed and affected 
his lungs and lessened his resistance to tuberculosis, and that, as a 
result, he contracted the said disease, which permanently incapac¬ 
itated him. The complaint charged negligence in failing to provide 
the workroom with sufficient ventilation, and alleged a request for 
Buch ventilation and a promise by the defendant to provide it. The 
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defendant insisted that the workmen's compensation act was a 
complete defense to the action, and that, by its terms, plaintiff was 
entitled to compensation from the State. The supreme court 
pointed out that the said act had been in existence some 16 years 
and that this was the first time it had been contended that a dis¬ 
ability such as plaintilf suffered came under its provisions, and held 
that the act was no defense to the action, stating; 

* * * We tliink it siiilif’ient to /idhcrc to oiir former holding that ^‘for¬ 

tuitous event” and “accident” iis Ubed in the act arc synonymous and that to 
receive compensation from the State there must bo some unexpected or sudden 
happening from wliich a report or claim can ho made which Ls referable to a 
definite time, place, and cause. 

Action agam^t city Jor negligent disposal of sewage .—(Oklahoma 
Supreme Court; City of Lawton v. Wilson, 259 P. 650; decided 
September 27, 1927.) An action was brought against the city of 
Lawton for damages on account of alleged negligence in the disposal 
of sewage. The plaintiff alleged that the city had for 15 years dis¬ 
charged its sewage into a certain creek, which ran across plaintiff^s 
farm, in such a manner as to cause pollution of the waters. The 
defendant contended that the statute of limitations was a bar to the 
action, but the ^supreme court, after quoting from several cases, 
said: 

From the above authorhies it seems clear to us that, when the plaintiff below 
by competent evidence showed that the defendant was negligent in the manner 
in which it operated the disj)Ofial plant, and it was further shown that by the 
use of labor and money the city could have repaired the defect in said plant, and 
said acts of negligence occurred within two years last past prior to the com¬ 
mencement of plaintiff’s cause of action, under this showing by the plaintiff the 
statute of limitations could not be pleaded in bar of plaintiff’s right of recovery. 


PUBI’C HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The Removal of Household Garbage in Paris. Anon. Journal of the American 
Medical Assoc'tation, vol. 89, No. 4, July 23, 1927, p. 305. (Abstract by R. J. 
Morton.) 

During the last 30 years the garbage of Paris has been deposited in zinc boxes, 
uncovered, which were placed on the sidewalks every evening, where they 
remained from 8 to 10 hours publicly displayed and subjeeb'd to ransacking by 
ragijickers. Numerous complaints to the public health council have been una¬ 
vailing until recently, when it was decided that after January 1, 1020, all garbage 
boxes must be covered. It was further decided that boxes must not be placed 
on the sidewalks earlier than 5 a. in. and that an adequate fleet of automobile 
trucks, having closed bodies, should be organized to start at 5 o’clock each 
morning, rapidly collecting the garbage and hauling it out of the city. 

Disposal has been effected by burning the garbage and forming the calcined 
residue into bricks for construction purposes, an expensive process requiring largo 
crews. Experiments are being started at Versailles, investigating the digestion 
process introduced in Florence by the Italian engineer, Bcccari, with a view to 
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adoption of this process for Paris if the results of the experiments promise good 
returns. The claims for the process state that it is inexpensive to operate, 
requires 40 days^ digestion in 20-cubic-metor concrete tanks, yields a pulpy 
fertilizing substance containing 1.3 per cent nitrogenous products, requires small 
area for plant, and can he built in immediate proximity to the city without 
trouble from odors. Final judgment as to the value of this system will be based 
on results of the present study. 

A Study of Refuse Collection and Disposal in Sydney, Australia. E. K. New¬ 
man, American City, vol. 37, No. 1, July, 1927, pp, 61-63. (Abstract by A. S. 
Bedell.) 

This article is an abstract of Mr. Newman’s comprehensive report on the sub¬ 
ject. The refuse burnt in the destructors in Sydney is of three types—household 
refuse, early morning refuse, and trade refuse. Household refuse represents 60 
per cent of the total and consists of garbage, dirt, ashes, cans, and paper, weigh¬ 
ing 750 to 800 pounds per cubic yard. Early morning refuse, the refuse col¬ 
lected between 6.30 and 8.30 a. m., is intermediate in composition between 
household and trade refuse, consisting of shop, office, cafe, and hotel refuse, 
averaging 36 per cent paper and weighing 500 pounds per cubic yard. Refuse 
from municipal fish, fruit, and vegetable markets is converted by a private 
company info fertilizer. 

Owing to mixed collection, the results of analyses of Sydney refuse differ from 
those prevailing in America, being 44.7 per cent water, 29.7 per cent combusti¬ 
ble, and 25.6 per cent ash, and having a calorific value of 3,007 British thermal 
units. The recommended method of disposal is separation-incineration, and the 
specifications for a new destructor should provide that it burn, without addi¬ 
tional fuel, mixed refuse containing not over 900 pounds of water per ton and 
not less than 800 pounds of combustibles. 

Purification of Waste Water in Industry, Especially of Water from Dye Works. 
Dr. Drechsler. Gesundhnts-lngenieur, vol. 40 (1926), pp. 709-715. (Abstract 
by J. K. Hoskins.) 

Liquid wastes of varied character are produced from the many processes 
employed in the text ile trades. For a clearer understanding of their conj]> 08 i- 
tion, some of these manufacturing processes are briefly described, such as wool 
scouring and wasliing, mercerizing, linen bleaching, and cotton dyeing and 
bleaching. Representative analyses are presented of the wastes resulting from 
the latter two processes. 

The greater part of the impurities contained in these waste waters is of col¬ 
loidal formation, for the removal of which two procedures are available—^pre¬ 
cipitation or absorption by cinders or other filtering material. Mter setting 
forth the general reiiuirements of treatment plants of this nature, the author 
divides existing installations into three classes: (1) Those which retain the com¬ 
bined wastes ill settling basins and, depending on the receiving stream, may or 
may not employ chemical precipitants; (2) those in which the concentrated 
wastes are separated from the more dilute ones and either receive chemical 
treatment or plain sedimentation previous to mixing with the dilute wash 
waters; and (3j those which clarify the combined wastes by filtration through 
cinders, sand, etc., ivitli or without previous sedimentation in basins. 

A description of existing installations of each of the above classes treating 
various textile and dye wastes is given, together with operating data and analyti¬ 
cal results. 

The Significance of Nitrogen Determinations in Sanitary Analysis. L. L. Need 
and A. M. Busweil. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 17, No, 3, 
March, 1927, pp. 388-395. (Abstract by M. S. Foreman.) 
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Free ammonia ia perhaps the oldest of the nitrogen methods in sanitary analy¬ 
sis* As an end product in bacterial metabolism of nitrogenous compounds, 
ammonia determinations may signify remote pollution of water by organic 
matter* Many difficulties have arisen in accurately determining ammonia by 
distillation. It is impossible to distinguish sharply between preexisting free 
ammonia (of ammonia salts) and that formed by the alkaline permanganate, the 
albuminoid ammonias. Direct ncsslerization followed by copper sulphate clari¬ 
fication, although quite accurate, is an uncertain procedure when dealing with a 
mixture like sewage. Sulphur compounds and aldehydes produce too dark 
a color; protective colloids like proteins and peptones, which are not removed 
by CUSO 4 treatment, inhibit color formation. 

Urea, during permanganate digestion, is incompletely hydrolyzed. It was 
soon recognized that albuminoid ammonia nitrogen represented orily a fraction 
of the total, and various multiples of it have been adopted as measures of total 
nitrogen. The authors conclude that the Kjeldahl method for total nitrogen 
determinations is preferable. Since free ammonia may be subtracted from it to 
give total organic nitrogen, in this way amine-nitrogen is included in the total 
nitrogen. 

Summary. —(1) The aiitliors^ analyses show that the main nitrogenous compo¬ 
nents of sewage arc urea and ammonia; ( 2 ) these components bear no constant 
relation to the oxidizable organic matter; (3) the albuminoid ammonia test, 
since it measures an indefinite portion of urea, is worthless; (4) free ammonia 
also includes some of the urea and is erroneous if distillation is used; (5) if ni¬ 
trogen data are desirable, suitable methods could be chosen for nitrogenous 
constituents. 

Efficiency of Chlorinating Sewage Tank Effluents. W. V. D. Ticdcman. 
Engitiecrivg Ncivs^'Recordj vol. 98, No. 23, June 9, 1927, pp. 944-948. (Abstract 
by G. II. Ilazlchurst.) 

This article takes up the practicability of chlorination of sewage and the 
advantages of coidrol by the orthotolidinc test for residual chlorine. 

For the purpose of determining the bacterial efficiency of chlorination of sew¬ 
age tank effluent \inder varying seasonal conditions, the sewage treatment plant 
at Hunting!on, Long Island, was operated during 192G on a residual chlorine 
basis, using the orlhotolidine test. 

A record of the findings is given in detail, with the following conclusions being 
drawn from the work: ( 1 ) I’he method of o])crating sewage clilorinatiug plants 
by setting a fixed minimum dosage to be used the year round is inefficient or 
uneconomical, or both; ( 2 ) the orlhotolidine lest for residual chlorine, while per¬ 
haps not giving an exact quantitative measure of the free chlorine in concentrated 
sewages, is a valuable index and offers a method of control by nontechnical 
operators; ( 3 ) liquid chlorine, when applied in sufficient quantities to produce 
a residual of 0.2 p. p. in., as indicated by the orthotolidinc test, will effectively 
disinfect a poorly clarified tank effluent from concentrated domestic se\vage; 
(4) contact periods in excess of five minutes are nonesscntial w'hore residual 
chlorine is maintained, except for the purpose of smoothing out minor fluctua¬ 
tions in quantity and quality of the sewage; (5) the fine solids in tank effluents 
arc ponolratod by chlorine when a residual of 0.2 p. p. in. or more is maintained, 
and efficient disinfection results; ( 6 ) chlorination of the lank rfliucnt at Hunt¬ 
ington results in a noteworthy permanent reduction in the bifjeliemical oxygen 
demand of the effluent; ( 7 ) there are various means of practically applying 
chlorine control through use of the orthotolidine test to effect varying degrees 
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of economy; (8) on large plants the saving In chlorine may be suiRcient to justify 
the additional labor necessary to provide hourly control by the orthotolidine 
test. 

Effect of Chlorine on Nitrogenous Bodies in Sewage Efffuent Treatment. 

Frank E. Hale. Water Works Engineering^ vol. 80, No. 16, August 3, 1927, pp. 
1135-1136. (Abstract by L. H. Enslow.) 

Chlorine applied to sewage effluents at the Mount Kisco and Bedford, N. Y., 
plants has been shown to destroy certain nitrogenous bodies. Apparently the 
chlorine replaces the nitrogen and thus forms chlorinated end products from the 
amines and similar compounds. Kjeldahl determination of organic nitrogen 
would sooin to indicate that organic nitrogen bodies have been so changed in 
composition by chlorination that losses in recoverable organic nitrogen varying 
from 47 per cent to 94 per cent occur. In addition to this displacement of or¬ 
ganic nitrogen the ^‘free" ammonia content is reduced to a considerable extent 
by chlorine. Apparently the nitrite nitrogen is displaced rather than oxidized. 

The basic reaction which explains the observed results is most probably 

2NH3-h3Cl2--6HCl-fN2 

with the probability that various intermediate products arc first formed. 

The conclusion drawn is that chlorine not only forms substitution products 
with amino compounds, but actually dc.stroys them. It is likewise suggested 
tliat in all probability “sterilizing action is due to the destruction of the amino 
compounds in the protoplasm.” 

Antimalaria Work at Moascar, Egypt, in 1925 and 1926, and the Besults Com¬ 
pared with the Previous Two Years. Kenneth Comyn. Journal of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, vol. 49, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 14-26. (Abstract by C. II. 
Kibbey.) 

The author prefaces a comprehensive study of the malaria control problems 
presented in the immediate vicinity of Moascar, and a rej^ort of experiences 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps for the years 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, 
with a historical sketch of the Suez ('anal Zone from 1877. Malaria statistics 
covering both civil and military population are given and a report of the Anti- 
Malaria Cominissioji of 1919 is quoted. 

Antimalaria work at Moascar seems to have been started in earnest by Maj. 
N. Low^ in 1923, and consisted mainly of draining and oiling certain local marsh¬ 
lands and supervising cultivated, irrigated areas in the vicinity to prevent 
mosquito breeding. The present antimalaria scheme, combining antimosquito 
work and quinine prophylaxis, was begun in November, 1924. 

The autlior here enters a discussion of the general principles involved in a 
malaria control campaign, together with a description of the many phases 
of the local jjroblem, and summarizes the measures adopted for relief. A mosquito 
squad, consisting of a chief and three men, was organized and trained to search 
out and destroy all larva^ breeding in the camp, keeping a record of all findings. 
Mosquitoes were captured and examined to identify spech^s and determine 
proportionate numbers of each variety. Each malaria patient was given 30 
grains of quinine daily for a period of three weeks and then 10 grains daily for six 
days out of er> seven for a fuithcr period of two months. Every jnan in each 
military unit with a history of malaria w'as given 10 grains of quinine once each 
week from May 1 to October 31. All jiight guards were given 5 graiiis of quinine 
when going on d\ity and another 5 grains on being relieved the following morning. 

The incidence of malaria for the four years under review is shown by tabula¬ 
tion and graphic chart, the influence of previous infection in a unit is compre¬ 
hensively discussed, and a comparison is made of recurrence by units. Five 
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recurreaees were noted among a total of 164 men who were previously infected, 
in four units. The seasonal incidence is not associated with the rainy season, 
but with a rising temperature. The swamps from which Anopheles invade 
Moascar exist all the year round. Anopheles mosquitoes begin to come in by the 
middle of July, and are at their maximum in August before the rising of the Nile 
with its consequent flooding <if swamp area. The author ])elieves thc3 main 
factor in Anopheles production arountl Moascar to be *‘the temperature, and 
more especially the mean temperature of the ground.” 

No Anopheles mosqtuioes wito found in camp during the winter months. They 
began to appear in July and increased in number to a maximum during August 
to October and disappeared cut inly by December. Anopheles larvie were 
never found in the cam]) area, notwithstanding that sump i)its, grease traps, 
etc., afforded excellent breeding i)l‘ices for the culicincs. The anophelineG show a 
marked preference for clear water, whereas the culicines, esi)eciaUy C. pipicns, 
may be found even in sunq) pits, grease traps, and ariy dirty, foul water. 

The Anopheles varieties identified are A. pharoensis and A. multicolor^ of which 
the former are far the more abundant, with A, multicolor appearing only in small 
numbers and late in tlie year. The number of mosquitoes found in the wards 
varies with the month and without reference to weather conditions. Prevailing 
wind direction did not appear to influence the influx of ancphelines. It is 
probable that anophelincs may come many miles from their breeding grounds 
irrespective of wind direction. 

The author concludes that: (1) Malaria can not be stamped out completely; 

(2) attention to source of infection (infected individual) and the treatment of 
cases arc more importaut than trying to exterminate the carrier (mosquito); 

(3) a regiment with a previous malarial history should not be a source of danger 
if strict supervision is maintained; (4) prophylactic quinine is of great benefit if 
the source of infection is kiiowm, and it can bo given to persons known to bo 
exposed as in case of night guards on duty near an infected village; (5) most 
carefully planned aiitimalarial measures may be annulled by failure of a unit 
to carry them out. 

A New Species of Anopheline, A. pseudojamesi, Common in Bengal. 0. 

Strickland and K. L. Chowdhury. Indian Medical (lazetie, vol. 62, No. 5, May, 
1927, pp. 240-243. (Abstract by C. T. Butterfield.) 

New s{)ccieH described, of which the larvie rcbemblc and were at first thought 
to be pulcherimus. The adult was at first mistaken (or jamesi. Later they were 
quite generally found and identified as a now species. 

Structural descriptions of the larvae and adult are given with descriptive 
charts. 

Flies and Their Eradication. W. C. Carr. U. S. Naval Bulletin vol. 25. No. 
3, July, 1927, pp. 528-542. (Abstract by J. L. Kobertson.) 

This article treats of the order Dipteka, family Sarcophagid.r. Herein is 
discussed the characteristics, construction, and life habits of tfic l>liio bottle and 
green bottle flics, the screw-worni fly, and the common house fly. 

The house fly lays about 120 eggs at one time in small irregular clusters, pref¬ 
erably in moist, fermenting horse manure, but also decaying vegetable matter in 
absence of the former. These eggs, oval, elongated, and glistening wliitc, hatch 
in 8 to 10 hours under favorable coiidilions. The wliite conical larva (maggot) 
sheds its skin twice, in four or five days, and burrows just beneath the surface 
of the earth. The outer skin hardens and turns brown. This pupa stage lasts 
for four or five days and then the adult fly emerges. Flies do not hibernate 
during the winter months; winters are passed in the larva and pupa states. 
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Eradication efforts imist be concentrated along two lines, viz, (1) preventl<»i 
of breeding and (2) destruction of the adult fly. A workable line of campaign 
is— 

I. Prevention of fly breeding: 

A. Efficient wiiste disposal. 

1 . Garbage—houses, containers, collecting, and disposal. 

2 . Rubbish. 

B. Care of barns, pens, and dovecotes. 

1. Screening. 

2 . Manure. 

3. Spraying. 

C. Care of streets. 

D. Care of ravines. 

II. Destruction of adult fly: 

A. Swatting. 

B. Trapping. 

C. Use of chemicals. 

This article treats further and at length of the construction, care, and operation 
of garbage houses, incinerators, bams, pens, and dovecotes. Diagrams are 
given. Care of streets and the campaign against the adult fly are discussed. 

Coftclubiom. —(1) Breeders and breeding materials are the real sources of all 
flies of a season; (2) attacks directed toward era{li(‘ation of the adult are only of 
secondary importance; (3) in order to diminisli the fly nuisance, the breeding 
must be prevented or eliminated; (4) coal tar, creosote oil containing 14 to 18 
per cent coal-tar acids and 4 per cent bas£\s, was tl.e most efTectiial s}>ra> used 
in the campaign, being both a fly repellent and larvicide; (5) a thorough and early 
study of the problem must be instituted to insure a successful antifly campaign. 

The XTse of Fishes for the Control of Mosquitoes. vSunder Lai Hors. Indian 
Medical Gazelle, vol. 62, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 187' 188. (Abstract by P. S. 
Fox.) 

The writer laments the fact that there are no fish hatcheries within reasonable 
distances from which to })rocure Iarvi(‘idal fishe.5. He brings out the need of 
investigation to determine the various type.s of native fishes, of a larvicidal 
character, which could be propagated in lieu of importing fishes which might lose 
their larvicidal properties in case of a change of environment. “Biological 
control’^ by the introductiiui of hostile insects, etc., is favored instead of spraying 
or fumigation. 

The Biologioal Control of Impounding Reservoirs. Carl Wilson. American 
Water Works Jovrval, vol. 17, No. 2, February, 1927, pp. 247-252. (Abstract 
by W. L. Havens.) 

The knowledge of biological factors is becoming very important both in the 
design of storage reservoirs and in the development of new ways for improving 
water under storage. In Southern (California, where the re.servoirs often receive 
no influx of new water for months at a time, stratification of the water takes place 
on account of temperature differences. As a result of this condition, bacterial 
activity quickly ab.^orhs tlio available oxygen and decomposition takes place 
witli attendant odors. In the case of the Lower Franklin Reservoir, this con¬ 
dition has been eliminaicd by tlie introduction of the water througli jets in pipe 
lines on the lake h()t.toin, thus preventing stagnation. Plankton growths are 
often found helpful in furnisljing oxygen for a water in which the oxygen supply 
lias been depleted by lish life. Gon.siderable trouble has b(;eu experienced in 
the ca-^ie of Los Angeles vsupply by polluthiu fnuu birds, chiefly sea gulls and 
mudhens. This trouble has not been from a Ijaetcrial standpoint, however, 
because (dilorination can he used to remove the bacteria, but in some cases at 
least the amount of oxygen consumed in the reduction of fecal matter has 
been enough to deplete the available reserve. Another instance of biological 
action is the reduction of temporary hardness by plankton alga). The article 
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concludes that the amount of work done by living plants and animals in storage 
reservoirs is astonishingly great, and means will be found to direct at least part 
of those activities for the benefit of man. 

City Water Supplies in Arkansas. Harrison Hale. Amcrkan Waier Works 
Journal^ vol. 17, No. 2, February, 1927, pp. 261-262. (A})stract by W. L. 
Havens.) 

Data soon to be published as a bulletin of the Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Arkansas, show that the water of that State is generality clear and 
free from odor and any considerable amount of color. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the supplies reported are from wells. In the larger cities and towiis, liltration 
and a germicide, usually chlorination, are generally used. In some only chlorin¬ 
ation is used, while in a majority treatment is not yet given. 

Twenty Years of Chlorination of Public Water Supplies. N. J. Howard. 
American City, vol. 30, No. 6, Julv, 1927, pp. 791-794. (Abstract bv S. H. 
Smith.) 

This is a discussion of the prechlorination of waters as a substitute for alum, 
cither entirely or partly, in physically good raw waters, thereby effecting a saving 
in cost of operation. Otlier advantages claimed for prechlorination are reduction 
of filter loading in heavily polluted water, increased rates of filtration, reduced 
operating costs, and added safeguards in water subject to rapid periodic changes 
in quality. There is no evidence that prechlorination increased the residual 
colloidal alumina, and theoretical considerations would indicate a decrease. 
Increased use of chlorine for the ] ire vent ion of algal growths in filter drains and 
sedimentation basins, for the sterilization of new water mains, and for steriliza¬ 
tion of swimming pools, is noted. Chloramine and dichloramine, which consist 
of mixtures of chlorine and ammonia, have sterilizing powers not possessed by 
ammonia, have great possilnlities for cities troubled with after-growths in mains 
or troublesome spore-forming bacteria, and arc said not to cause taste in the 
treated water, Supcrchlorination and dechlorination for the removal of tastes 
are discussed. Experiments in Canada and England are mentioned. 

Sanitary Engineering Problems of the Mississippi Flood. W. H. Weir. Pub¬ 
lic Works, vol. 58, No. 8, August, 1927, pp. 288-290. (Abstract by W. A. 
Hardenbergh.) 

Sanitation methods in the Hood area were worked out very hurriedly, from 
necessity, but, as a rule, good results were obtained. Labor companies were 
organized, and the company loader was made responsible to the camp com¬ 
mander for the sanitation of a definite section of the camp. Latrines of the pit 
type were constructed, but the liigh water lev(‘l. often only a few inches IjoIow the 
ground surface, necessitated frequent moves. Hand bags piled around the pits 
formed a water-tight base fur the seats, and extended the life of the toilets by 
increasing the space above the level of tlic ground water. All water for camp 
use, wdth few exceptions, was (dd;iined from temporary sources. Small wells 
were driven and equipped with hand pumps. Where possible, wa+er considered 
dar3geroiis was chlorinated in barrels, or boiled, the latter method being relied on 
very largely. 

As the water subsided, towns \vt*re cleaned up. Crude oil was used freely to 
burn waste, trash, and dead animals. Public water supplit’s were generally in 
bad shape. As soon as pumping equipment was put in condition, wells were 
pumped to discharge flood waters, and distribution systems flushed to eliminate 
mud. Chloride of lime in sufficient (luautities to give free chlorine at tlie ends of 
mains was mixed in elevated tanks and reservoirs. Where the typo of well pump 
permitted, emergency chlorinators were installed and mains and water w^ore 
sterilized with a heavy dosage of chlorine. In some areas, despite all this, the 
boiling of water was necessary, as it w’as throughout the rural sections. 

How to Safeguard the Milk We Use. J. W. S. McCollough. Public Health 
Journal (Canada), vol. 18, No. 6, June, 1927, pp. 255-257. (Abstract by W. D. 
Tiedeman.) 
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This article was prepared for use as a pamphlet for the Canadiau public and 
municipal authorities. The importance of milk as a food is stressed, and it is 
pointed out that milk is consumed raw while other animal foods are cooked. A 
series of fairly recent milk-borne typhoid fever epidemics in Canada are men¬ 
tioned in order to stress the dangers of a raw milk supply. These include the 
recent epidemic at Montreal, where it is stated that 4,600 cases of typhoid fever 
resulting in 200 deaths occurred during March, April, May, and June, 1927. 
The possible dangers from other milk-borne diseases are pointed out. 

Pasteurization of all milk at a temperature of 140° F. to 146° F. for 30 minutes 
is advocated to avoid this danger to the public health. The use of certified milk 
is not advocated, since it is not only expensive but unsafe, owing principally to 
the continued development of tuberculosis among regularly tuberculin tested 
herds. The usual objections io Pasteurization, such as unnatural souring, destruc¬ 
tion of vitamins, use of dirty milk, creation of monopolies in local markets, and 
effect on taste, are stated and answered. 

It is i)ointed out that, under the amended milk act of 1927, local laws may be 
enacted requiring Pasteurization of all milk sold in any community. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 5, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended November 6, 1927^ and corresponding week of 1926, {From the 
Weekly Health Index^ November 9j 1927^ issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week {aided (''orresponding 
Nov 6,1027 week, 1928 

Policies in force. 68, 981, 301 65, 817, 537 

Number of death claims.... 11, 878 10, 837 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 0 8. 6 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended November 5, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926, {From the Weekly Health Index, November 9, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Nov, 
6, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Nov. 8, 
1927* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate t 

Week 
ended 
Nov 5, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1926 

Total (67 cities). 

6,709 

11.9 

*11.8 

646 

*706 

*64 

Akron... 

43 



6 

7 

54 

Albany». 

32 

13.9 

19.7 

0 

1 

0 

Atlanta...... 

76 



11 

7 


White... 

41 



8 



Colored. 

36 

(*) 


0 

6 


Baltimore *.. 

228 

14.6 

12.6 

28 

23 

79 

White. 

177 


10.8 

17 

17 

68 

Colored..... 

51 

(«) 

21.9 

8 

6 

125 

Birmingham..... 

07 

16.2 

11.6 

§ 

7 


White. 

36 


11.8 

4 

8 


('olored.. 

32 

(®) 

11.3 

6 

2 


Boston. 

193 

12.7 

12.3 

30 

22 

84 

Bridgeport... 

17 



1 1 

2 

17 

BniTalo. 

126 

11.9 

13.7 

18 


76 

Cum budge. 

23 

9.7 

11.6 

4 

! 2 

71 

Camden. 

B4 

13.3 

13.9 

6 

4 

103 


» Annual rate por 1,000 popnlfttlon. 

»Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Dais for 06 cities. , 

< Data for 62 cities, 

* Deaths tor week ended Friday, Nov. 4,1927. 

»In the citiep for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population In 1920 constituted tho following 
porcentagtw of tho total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore, 16, Birmingham 39, Dallas 16, Fort Worth, 14, 
Houston 26, Indianapolis 11, Kansas City (Kans.) 14, Knoxville 15, Louisville 17, Memphis 3S, Nashville 
80, Now Orleans 26, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. O., 26. 
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Deaths fr<m aU caww in certain large dtiee of the United States during ihe uoeek 
ended November 1927 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison with 

corresfonding week of 1926, (From the Weekly Health Index, November 9, 1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended Nov. 
5,192/ 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infknt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Nov. 5, 
1927 

Ottr 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre- 

8i)onding 

week 

1926 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 5, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Canton...-_ 

21 

9.7 

10.0 

2 

2 

48 

Chicago *_-... 

626 

10.5 

10.3 

48 

62 

37 

Cincinnati.. 

147 

16.6 

16.2 

9 

11 

54 

Cleveland___ 

193 

10.2 

10 3 

16 

18 

43 

Columbus .... 

60 

10.8 

14.5 

11 

8 

102 

Dallas_ 

48 

12.0 

11 8 

9 

7 

White. 

38 

10.4 

8 

6 


Colored____ 

10 

(8) 

21 2 

1 

1 


Dayton.. 

45 

13 0 

10 6 

5 

2 

83 

Denver -----....- 

76 

13 7 

14 5 

8 

6 


Des Moines_ 

82 

11 2 

7.1 

2 

2 

35 

Detroit.. 

261 

10 2 

11 4 

82 

46 

49 

Duluth.. 

27 

12 2 

11.1 

3 

2 

65 

El Paso. 

33 

15.1 

13.4 

5 

7 

Erie .... 

19 

3 

4 

64 

Fall River *. 

28 

11.0 

11. i 

8 

4 

51 

Flint . 

3.5 

12 8 

9.2 

10 

7 

157 

Fort Worth.— 

23 

7 3 

11 f> 

2 

5 

White . 

16 

10.1 

2 

5 


Colored,..-.-----_— 

7 

(•) 

11 2 

. 

22 0 

0 

0 


Grand Rapids.-. 

34 

11.4 

2 

4 

29 

TToiiston _ _ _ 

62 

9 

6 

White . 

40 



7 

6 


Colored ___ 

13 

(•) 


2 

0 


Tndlanfti)olis ...-----.. 

92 

12 8 

12 4 

11 

10 

84 

White . 

73 

11 8 

7 

0 

61 

Colored_-_ 

19 

C) 

9 4 

16.6 

4 

1 

242 

Jersey C'ity ...- 

5K 

9 7 

7 

7 

53 

Kansas C'itv, Kans ___ 

23 

10 3 

15 0 

1 

2 

21 

Wiute - -----.---------- 

17 

14 6 

1 

1 

25 

Colored....-_—- 

6 j 

. 

i (•) 

14.2 

20 3 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas CM tv, Mo_ 

104 

12.8 

10 

9 


Knoxv llle ' . 

30 

1 1.5.3 

3 


White. 

17 


2 



C'olored___ 

13 

(•) 


1 



Los Angeles....-.-. 

239 


14 

23 

40 

Louisville.-----.—- 

54 

1 10 4 

12.0 

8 

) 6 

67 

White . 

53 

11 1 

7 

5 

66 

Colored.-.. 

11 1 

1 (») 

12 3 ' 

20 9 

1 

1 

69 

IiOwell_-___ 

26 

11.8 

2 

1 

42 

Lyun.—-.... 

16 

7.9 ; 

i 11.0 

0 

0 

0 

Memphis_ 

56 1 

16.3 i 

.j 

! 17.4 

6 

8 


White. 

29 

12 9 

5 

4 


C^olored ___-___-_ 

27 i 

C«) ' 

11 6 1 

25 6 

1 

4 


Milwaukee ____ 

118 

10 1 

12 

14 

55 

Minneapolis.-.-.. 

89 ! 

! 10 .5 

10 0 

3 

4 

17 

Nashville».. 

42 

15 9 

24, 7 

3 

14 


White __ _ 

26 

23 4 

3 

lO 


Colored_ 

16 

t®) 

28 1 

0 

4 


New Bedford.—-__ 

25 1 

10 9 

11 3 

5 

1 

94 

New Haven_-.. 

39 1 

i 11 0 

10 9 

4 

4 

56 

New Orleans____ 

135 { 

16.6 i 

19 0 


18 

White . 

87 ' 

15 1 


10 


Colored.... 

48 ! 

! (•) ' 

30 1 


1 B 


New York... 

1,316 

154 

11 5 

11.1 

129 

109 

54 

Bronx Borough... 

8 7 

8.1 

12 

' 16 

38 

Brmiklyn Borough. 

437 

10.0 

10.6 

52 

1 42 

54 

Manhattan Borough.-.. 

576 

10.5 ' 

14.3 

52 

43 

62 

Queens Borough.. 

116 

7.5 

I 7.7 

10 

5 

44 

Richmond Borough... 

83 

11.7 

13 5 

3 

3 

57 

Newark. N. J..— 

90 

10.1 

10.3 

10 

8 

50 

Oakland. 

62 

12.1 

11.0 

10 


I 118 

Oklahoma City.— 

20 

4 

5 

Omaha. 

55 1 

13. i 1 

10.4 

2 

5 

23 


• DMths for woek ended Friday, Nov. 4.1927. 

• In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas City (Kaus.) 14, Knoxville 15, Louisville 17, Memphis88, Nashville 
80, New Orleans 26, Richmond 82, and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the VnUed States dutiUff the week 
ended November infant mortality^nnud death rate, and comparison vrith 

corresponding wem of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Xndex^ November 9,1927, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended Nov. 
6,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week, 
1926 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Nov. 5, 
1927 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 6, 
1027 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week, 

1026 

Paterson.. 

45 

16 3 

12.4 

2 

2 

80 

Philadelphia. 

456 

11.7 

13.4 

38 

46 

51 
80 
21 

52 

Pittsburgh. 

181 

14.7 

10.2 

23 

22 

4 

P<fftlBnd, Oreg...-. 

68 

2 

Providence.—.... 

65 

12.1 

10.4 

6 

8 

Richmond.. 

56 

16.2 

1A8 

10 

9 

130 

121 

147 

70 

White. 

32 


6 

4 

Colored... 

24 

(’•) 

12.7 

26.4 

4 

5 

Rochester... 

79 

10.4 

0 

13 

25 

5 

St. Louis. 

182 

11.3 

12.9 

11 

8t. Paul. 

46 

9.6 

12 6 

0 

0 

Salt Lake City ... 

27 

10.4 

12.0 

4 

7 

04 

San Antonio.... 

50 

12.4 

11.2 

8 

6 

San Diego. 

36 

16.3 

14.2 

5 

0 

110 

37 

30 

5S 

58 

72 

32 

San Francisco...... 

170 

15.4 

10.6 

6 

7 

Sohenectady..... 

17 

9.6 

6.2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

Seattle..... 

71 

6 

Somerville. 

14 

7.2 

17.2 

2 

8]>okane. 

24 

11.6 

13.0 

3 

2 

Springfield, Mass..... 

31 

11.0 

9.3 

2 


Syracuse....- 

37 

9.8 

11.6 

3 

3 


30 

20 

Toledo. 

58 

9.9 

15.7 


Trenton. 

30 

11.4 

16.6 

8 


53 

23 

82 

Utica. 

20 

10.1 

13.7 

1 


Washington, D. C... 

123 

11.9 

12.9 

14 


Wliite. 

72 

12.6 

5 


43 

104 

0 

Colored.... 

51 

(•) 

14.0 

9 


Waterbury. 

16 

0 


Wilmington, Del. 

86 

14.9 


4 


99 

60 

46 

13 

Worcester.-. 

44 

11.8 


6 

8 

honkers... 

20 

8.8 


2 


Youngstown... 

31 

9.6 

11.4 

1 





HHH 


»Deaths for week ended Friday Nov. 4, 1927. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of total population, Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 16, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Indiana^lis 11, Kansas City (Kaos.) 14, Knoxville 16, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 
SO, New Orleans 26, Bichmond 82, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



























































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the fl^iires are subject to cliango when later returns are reoeived by 

the State be^th office!s 


Reports for Week Ended November 12, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 

Alabama..*.,... 122 

1 INFLUENZA 

Cases 

Alabama. 41 

Arizona. 17 

Arkansas. 30 

California. 129 

Colorado.- 30 

Connecticut.- 30 

Delaware. 2 

Florida. 33 

Georgia. 46 

Idaho. 2 

Illinois. 141 

Arkansas. 69 

California. 14 

(Connecticut. 6 

Delaware. 1 

Florida. 3 

Georgia. 68 

Illinois. 5 

Indiana. 26 

Kansas. 5 

Louisiana... .. 8 

Maine . 2 

Iowa >. 26 

TCunsas . 32 

Maryland’ .. . 18 

Miussaclmsetlh. 6 

Louisiana.— 64 

Minnesota. 2 

Missouri . 10 


Nebiaska . 1 

Massacliusetts. 109 

Michigan. 99 

Minnesota.-.— 47 ; 

Mississippi.- 61 

Missouri --- - -_ 66 

New Jeisey. 6 

NewYoik . 13 

Ohio. 16 

Oklahoma 2 . _ . 45 

Oregon . . . .. 5 

Montana. 1 

Nebraska ... 21 

South Caiolina.... 485 

South Dakota. 4 

New Jersc'.y.- 142 

New Mexico - __ ___ 1 

IVnnessee.: 38 

Texas.... 47 

New York. 318 

North Carolina. 129 

Ohio. 304 

Oklahoma >. 92 

Oregon. 17 

Pennsylvania. 307 

Rhode Island.— 19 

riah’_.. 4 

West Vligliiia. 11 

Wisconsin. 23 

W joining. 1 

MEASLES 

Alabama.. 15 

Arizona.,. 46 

South Carolina. 84 

South Dakota. 5 

Tennessee.....- 48 

Texas. 121 

Utah 1. 16 

Washington_,,_ 10 

Arkansas. 4 

(California.. 58 

Colorado. 11 

Connecticut. 28 

Delaware...- 15 

Florida. 3 

Wast VliKlnto. 25 

Wisconsin. 85 

Georgia. 12 

Idaho.-. 3 


1 Week ended Friday. • Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

(2865) 




















































































November 18,1927 


2866 


Repwto for Woek Ended Norember 12,1927-^ontinued 


)lBA8tx»<H^ontinaed Oases 

Illinois... 9 

Indiana_...^ 9 

Kansas. 30 

Looisiana. 10 

Maine. 53 

Maryland >. 26 

Massachusetts. 203 

Michigan. 116 

Minnesota. 3 

Missouri. 21 

Nebraska. 6 

New Jersey. 42 

New Mexico. 8 

New York. 156 

North Carolina. 448 

Ohio. 34 

Oklahoma*.^. 29 

Oregon. 15 

Pennsylvania. 414 

Khode Island. 1 

Bouth Carolina.r_ 140 

South Dakota. 1 

Tennessee. 68 

Texas. 6 

Washington. Ill 

West Virginia. 16 

Wisconsin. 61 

Wyoming. 16 

HBNINOOCOCeVS MENINOITIS 

California. 5 

Florida. 2 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 5 

Iowa *. 1 

Kansas. 2 

Massachusetts. 3 

Michigan. 4 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri. 2 

Montana. 1 

New Jersey...-.. 1 

Now York. 6 

Ohio. 6 

Oklahoma *. 2 

Pennsylvania,. 2 

Utah J. 1 

Washington. 4 

West Virginia. 1 

Wisconsin. 6 

POUOMYEUTIS 

Alabama. 1 

Arkansas.-. 1 

California. 23 

Colorado. 6 

Connecticut. 3 

Florida. 2 

Idaho. 11 

Illinois. 18 

Indiana.-.. 7 


tODOMYEUTUh-continaed Oaaet 

Iowa *. 7 

Kansas. 3 

Maine. 7 

Maryland ».-...2 

Massachusetts... 38 

Michigan. 8 

Minnesota. 2 

Missouri.... 6 

Montano. 1 

Nebraska. 6 

New Jersey. 3 

New Mexico. 3 

New York... 18 

Ohio. 26 

Oklahoma *. 8 

Oregon. 22 

Pennsylvania. 27 

Rhode Island. 2 

South Carolina. 1 

South Dakota. 6 

Tennessee. 5 

Texas. 5 

Virginia. 1 

Washington. 26 

West Virginia. 8 

Wisconsin. 9 

Wyoming. 1 

SCARLET KEVER 

Alabama. 37 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas. 18 

California. 109 

Colorado. 65 

Connecticut... 45 

Delaware,,... 1 

Florida,-. 3 

Georgia-. 32 

Idaho. 16 

Illinois . 215 

Indiana . 121 

Iowa* . 65 

Kansas. 98 

lyouusiana. 17 

Maine. .. 70 

Marjland . 66 

Massachusetts.. 216 

Michigan.. 171 

Minnesota. 127 

Mississippi. 26 

M issouri . 82 

Montana.. 16 

Nebraska. 22 

New Jersey. 88 

New Mexico. 11 

New York... 268 

North Carolina. 84 

Ohio-. 202 

Oklahoma *. 30 

Oregon. 19 

Pennsylvania. 813 


» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


»Week ended Friday. 
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NoV^ber i% 1927 


Reports for Week Ended NoTember 12 , 1927 —Continued 


flCiRLET FBVEB-^ntinudcl Osses 

Rhode Island. 14 

South Carolina. 86 

South Dakota. 20 

Tennessee. 37 

Texas. 68 

Utah *. 14 

Washington. 47 

West Virginia. 84 

Wisconsin. 04 

Wyoming. 7 

SMALLPOX 

Alabama. 1 

Arkansas. 2 

California. 6 

Colorado. 6 

Florida. 6 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 45 

Indi?^ia..- 65 

lowaL. 54 

Kansas. 37 

Ixiuisiana.- 3 

Massachustdts. 1 

Michigan . 21 

Minnesota. 1 

Mississippi. 1 

Missouri. 52 

Montana. 3 

Nebraska.. 6 

New York . 6 

North Carolina. 14 

Ohio . 6 

Oklahoma *. 2 

Oregon. 5 

Bouth (’’arolina. 7 

South T)akofa--. 3 

Tennessee.- 1 

Texas. 12 

Utah 1. 9 

Washington . 24 

West Virginia. 5 

Wisconsin. 19 

Reports for Week Eu 

DlPIlTIIKKIA Cases 

District of C'olumbia. ^ 

North Dakota.- 4 

I^FLrENZA 

District of C'olumbia... 1 

POLIOMYELITIS 

North Dakota.-. 1 

Ohio. 54 


TYPHOID rxvxB Oaaw 

Alabama. 18 

Arizona. 6 

Arkansas. «... 17 

California. 9 

Colorado.-.... 6 

Connecticut.. 8 

Florida. 5 

Georgia.-. 80 

Idaho. 1 

Illinois. 82 

Indiana.-.. 10 

Iowa*.-.. 8 

Kansas.— 9 

Louisiana.—• 11 

Maine..—... 6 

Maryland *. 22 

Massachiwetts.- 6 

Michigan.— 20 

Minnesota .. 8 

Mississippi. - 6 

Missouri . 16 

Nebraska . 3 

New Jersey. 6 

New Mexico.... 8 

New York- . . 86 

North Carolina. 10 

Ohio. 34 

Oklahoma*. 89 

Oregon. 11 

Pennsylvania. .. 35 

Rhode Island.,. I 

South Carolina... 30 

South Dakota. 4 

Tennessee. 25 

Texas . 16 

Utah*. 1 

Washington. 1 

W'est Virginia. 18 

Wisconsin. 3 

Wyoming. 1 


* Week ended Friday. 

' Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


ed November 5, 1927 

SCARLB.T h KVER CaseS 

District of Columbia. 24 

North Dakota. 35 

SMALLPOX 

District of (\>lumbia.. 1 

North Dakota.-.- 8 

Tt pnoiD FEVER 

District of (’oluinbia. 2 

North Dakota. 1 


Reports for week ended October 29, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA C^aSCS 

Colorado. 22 


North Dakota. 7 

MEASLES 

Colorado. 1 

North Dakota. 1 

MEMINOOCOCCUB MENINGITIS 

Colorado. 1 

POLIOMTEUTIS 

Colorado. 6 

North Dakota. 2 


SCARLET FEVEB CaSOS 

Colorado. 43 

North Dakota. 33 

SMALLPOX 

North Dakota. 12 

TYPHOID FEVEB 

Colorado. 12 

North Dakota.1 











































































































gUMlUBY OF MONTHLY RSF(«TS FROM STAfES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is pDbttshed weekly and oovers otily thOBO States hrom 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

1 

Menin- 
gocoo- 1 
cus 

menin > 
gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

PuUo- j 
mye¬ 
litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

April, 1927 











Tfifliftnft__ 

0 

152 

220 


1,283 


0 

902 

872 

16 

June, 1927 










IndinnA . 

1 

96 

14 


388 


1 

368 

487 

18 

September, 1927 











Hawaii Territory..— 

3 1 

26 

5 


26 


0 


0 

10 

New Hampshire.... 

0 j 

8 

48 




18 

17 

0 

3 

Washington _ 

10 

63 

10 


112 


69 

71 

37 

41 

October, 1927 










Arieona___ 

0 

60 

1 


8 


17 

10 

0 

21 

Connecticut_ 

5 

143 

11 

1 

47 


42 

114 

0 

18 

Massachusetts. 

4 

432 

33 

1 

526 

2 

377 

728 

0 

48 

Nebraska. 

2 

60 

7 


6 

i 

49 

168 

8 

12 


April, 19t7 

Indiana: Cases 

OhiQken pox. 731 

Mumps. 10 

Whooping cough. 272 

June, J997 

Indiana; 

Chicken pox. 236 

Mumps. 9 

Whooping cough. 221 

September, 1927 

Chicken pox- 

Hawaii Territory. 6 

Washington. 72 

Conjunctivitis (follicular): 

Hawaii Territory. 81 

Dysentery 

Washington. 1 

German measles: 

Washington . 14 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Washington. 3 

Leprosy- 

Hawaii Territory. 5 

Jyotbragic encephalitis: 

Washington. 6 

Mumps. 

Washington. 76 

Paratyphoid fever: 

"Washington. 2 

Scabies: 

Washington. 12 

Tetanus: 

Hawaii Territory. 3 

Washington. 1 

Trachoma. 

Hawaii Territory. 47 


Septeniber, iP£7~Contmued 


Vincent's angina: Cases 

Washington. 2 

Whooping cough. 

Hawaii Territory. 12 

Washington. 62 

October, 1927 

Actinomycosis 

Massachusetts. 1 

Anthrax 

Connecticut. 1 

Chicken pox- 

Arizona.. 11 

Connecticut. 220 

Massachusetts. .. 412 

Nobnuska... 80 

Conjunctivitis (infectious)- 

Connecticut. 2 

Dysentery (bacillary) : 

f'onnecticut--. 2 

German measles 

Connect lout . 0 

M assaclmsetts—. 24 

Ivead poisoning 

Mavss.achusctts. 3 

Tjcthargic cncephalitis: 

Connecticut--. 2 

Ma.ssachusctts. 6 

Mumps: 

Arizona-. 6 

Connecticut. 66 

Massachusetts. 181 

Nebraska. 44 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Arizona. 1 

Massachusetts. 168 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Connecticut.- 2 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut. 8 
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Korember 18,182t 


OeM>ert 


Babies in man: Cases 

Mossaobiisetts. 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut. fi 

Massachusetts. 2 

Nebraska. 6 

Tetanus: 

Connecticut... 1 

Massachusetts. 4 


OcUtber, Cohtinued 

Trachoma: Oases 

Arizona. 7 

Trichinosis: 

Connecticut. 1 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona.—.. 3 

Connecticut. 157 

Massachusetts. 341 

Nebraska. 33 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 101 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 30,960,000. The estimated population of 
of the 95 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,290,000. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 


Weekfi ended October 29, 1927, and October SO, 1926 


1 

1927 

1926 1 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cain reported 

Diphtheria: 

40 States. 

2,590 

1,100 

l,f)06 

418 

2,634 
1,241 

2,404 

371 


101 citk'S.. 

Measles* 

39 States. 

1,187 

101 cities___.....___................... 


Poliomyelitis* 

41 Sljit,e«s. _ - - __,_ _ 

399 

1 65 


Scarlet fever 

40 States. 

2,605 

865 

1 

1 985 


101 cities... 

801 

Smallpox 

41 States... 

289 

100 

101 cities... 

42 

17 

33 

Typhoid fever: 

40 States.......... 

008 

967 


101 cities. 

100 

159 

1 

12*) 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

101 Pities...... 

573 

611 


Smallpox 

101 cities. 

1 

0 


Stdt Lake City....... 

1 

0 
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€Uy neperts for week ended October $9,1997 

The ‘^estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poMomyelitis, scarlet fever, sxnallpox« aiMl typhoid 
fever is the result of «n attempt to ascertain from previous occtirrenoe the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemlos. 
It is based on reports to the XMblic Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instOnoes 
the median number of cases reported In the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is nnsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
noncpfdemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufQcicnt to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

1 

1 

1 

Population 

Julyl, 

1925, 

estimated 

Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

I>orted 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

coses 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

76,333 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Hampshire: 










Concord. 

22,546 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester......_ 

83,097 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont: 










BaiTG. 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mas.sachU8ctts: 










Boston. 

779,620 

31 

45 

22 

2 

0 

74 

4 

H 

Fall River. 

128, 993 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Springfield. 

142,065 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Worcester. 

: 190,757 

9 

6 

8 

2 

0 

1 

11 

1 

Rhode Island: 







1 



Pawtucket. 

69,760 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

6 

2 

Providence. 

267,918 

3 

7 

13 

0 

' 0 

1 

2 

6 

Connecticut* 










Bridgeport. 

! 0) 

0 

10 

3 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

3 

Hartford. 

100,197 

3 

6 

5 

0 

! 0 

2 

1 

2 

New Haven. 

178,927 

5 

3 

0 

1 

! 0 

1 

15 

2 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New Yoik. 










Buffalo__ 

538,016 

26 

16 

18 


> 1 

11 

12 

g 

New York. 

6,873, 3.')6 


i:if) 

216 

15 

4 

14 

24 

113 

Rochester. 

316, 786 

6 

11 

3 ’ 


1 

1 

0 

4 

Syracuse. 

182,00.3 

12 

10 

2 


0 

9 

2 

1 

New Jersey: 






I 




(^imden_. 

128, C42 

10 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

Newar*k.. 

452, 513 

12 

11 

24 

0 

1 

5 

25 

6 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

3 

Pciin.syl Vania 










Philadelphia. 

1,979, 364 

27 

69 

61 


0 

3 

26 

3(1 

Pittsburgh.. 

631.563 

14 

30 

56 


2 

101 

7 

16 

Reading.. 

112, 707 

8 

3 

1 


0 

1 

0 

1 

EAST NOIITU CENTRAL 






j 



Ohio: 










Cincinnati. 

409,333 

2 

15 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

Cleveland__ 

936,485 

49 

50 

116 

3 

1 

2 

39 

10 

Columbus. 

279, 836 

5 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Toledo. 

287,380 

15 

14 

3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Indiana* 










Fort Wayne. 

97,846 

1 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis. 

358, 819 

11 

14 

10 

0 

0 

2 

23 

9 

South Bend. 

80,091 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

71,071 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Illinois: 










Chicago. 

2,905,239 

67 

107 

05 

7 

3 

7 

26 

50 

Springfield. 

1 63.923 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 


iNo estimate made. 
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Ciinf reporti wedk en4€d OeM^er B9, 



' j 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 





Mea¬ 

sles, 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

Btviiion, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1925, 

coses 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 


estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re- 

1 ported 

re¬ 
ported I 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Michigan: 










Detroit. 

1,245.824 

130,316 

153,698 

35 

76 

96 

3 

0 

11 

15 

20 

4 

Flint.. . 

6 

10 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Kapids_ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Wisconsin 









Kenosha. 

50.891 
46.385 
509,192 
67,707 

21 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Madison. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Milwaukee.._ 

45 

) 29 

15 

1 

1 

2 

11 

8 

Racine. 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Superior. 

39,671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

1 110,502 

0 

3 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Minneapolis. 

425,435 

45 

34 

! 11 

0 

2 

1 

4 

11 

St. Paul. 

246.001 

22 

19 

6 

0 

0 

3 

11 

8 

Iowa: 









Davenport. 

52,469 
141,441 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines. 

0 

8 

1 

0 


0 

0 

4 

Sioux City. 

76,411 
i 36,771 

17 

1 3 

0 

0 


3 

12 


Waterloo.. 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Missouri: 








Kansas City. 

367,481 

7 

13 

8 

0 

1 

3 

6 

7 

St Joseph. 

78,342 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis. 

1 821.543 

I 

8 

51 

38 

0 

0 

4 

2 


North Dakota. 







Fargo... 

26,403 
! 14,811 

9 

0 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Grand Forks. 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


South Dakota. 






Alierdoen_ 

15, 036 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls. 

30,127 

0 

0 

2 

0 


i 0 

0 


Nebniska. 








Lincoln... 

(.0,941 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Omaha. 

211,768 

23 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Kansas. 









Toiwka . ' 

55,411 

5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Wichita.. 

88, 307 


6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 







Delaware. 










Wilmington. 

122,049 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Maiyhind 

Biiltimore .. 

796,296 

28 

31 

21 

» 

4 ' 

12 

1 

18 

Cunilv;*lancl. 

i 33,741 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frcdcu’K'k.. 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 









Washington.. 

497, 906 

9 

18 

25 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

Virginia. 




Lynchburg_..... 

30,395 
(0 

2 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

Norfdk. 

14 

4 

7 


0 

0 

0 

' 3 

Hiclimoiid. 

186, 403 
58, 208 

1 

25 

12 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

Roanoke_ 

2 

7 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 

(charleston.. 







49.019 
56,208 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

W^hecling.. 

10 

3 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

North Carolina. 








Raleigh... 

30,371 
37, 061 

8 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilrrungton. 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem. 

69,031 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

South Carolina: 






1 




C'harleston_ 

73,12.5 
41, 225 
27,311 

5 

1 

0 

39 


1 

0 

1 3 

Columbia. _ _ 

1 

3 

1 

0 


8 

0 

1 

Oreenville. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Georgia: 









Atlanta. 

(0 

16,80t» 
93,134 

1 

12 

11 

27 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Brunswick. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Savannah. 

1 

3 

2 

5 

0 

22 

1 

2 

Florida; 








Miami.. 

09,754 

26,847 

94.743 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

St. Petershtirg 


0 


0 


0 

Tamna. 

i 

2 

3 

2 

0 

6 

1 6 

1 


1 No estCmate made. 

































































Kimibbei*18,m7 


repwid for noeeh ended October 29, 


BA8T SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Louisville__ 

Tennessee; 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama; 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH central 


Arkansas: 

Fort Smith. 

Little Kock. 

Louisiana; 

Now Orleans,... 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City., 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

San Antonio. 


Montana: 

Billings. 

Groat Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho. 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

Now Mexico: 

Albuquerque.,. 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno. 


Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

TiMjoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

California: 

Los Angeles--- 
Sac^amento-..- 
San Francisco. 



Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Chick* 

enpdx, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oeses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 
re* i 
ported 

Cases 

re-' 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

2 

4 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

7 

24 

8 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

n 

12 

4 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

1 


2 

0 


1 

13 

32 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

4 


3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

10 

0 


19 

4 

1 

0 


0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

16 

12 

9 

1 

1 

20 

44 

34 

11 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

29 

18 

a 

0 

1 



t No estimate made. 
















































‘^73 nvrmltm3S,im 

Citu repfirt 9 for week ended, Oeioher B9, 1927^^€ontinned 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

nn 

Typhoid fever 

I * 

1 




1 








Whoop- 












ing 

cough, 

oases 


Dtriston, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti* 

i Cases 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 

estl- 

Cases 

i Deaths 

Deaths, 

an» 


mated 

re-. 

mated 

ro- 

re-t 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

^Knrted 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 



ancy 





i 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

New Hampshire: 












Concord. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Manchester.... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Vermont: 












Bane.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Massachusetts: 












Boston_ 

8fi 

52 

1 6 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

33 


Fall River. 

2 

i 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

28 

Springfield.... 
Worcester. 

5 

9 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

36 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Providence.-. 

4 

11 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

77 

Connecticut: 












Brldfwport--.- 
Tfartibrd_ 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Ql 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

New Haven... 

fi 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

43 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 












BulTalo...._ 

15 

26 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 

137 

New York. 

72 

73 

0 

0 

i 0 

i »82 

21 

18 

1 

125 

1,304 

Rochester. 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

68 

Syracuse. 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

39 

New Jersey: 












Camden. 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

33 

Newark. 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

24 

117 

Trenton_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Pennsylvania 







24 

Philudolphia . 

50 

39 

0 

0 

0 

30 

8 

3 

1 

435 

Pittsburgh... 

34 

30 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1 

1 

17 

191 

Reading. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

KAHT NORTH 











1 

CENTH\L 












Ohio. 











I 

(Mndnnati. 

n 

10 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 124 

Cleveland. 

22 

17 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

5 

1 

6 

109 

Columbus. 

8 

18 ! 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 <4 

Toledo . 

10 

IG 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

! 57 

Indiana- 





Fort Wavne... 

I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

20 

Tndiana polls... 

9 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

fl 

1 

87 

South Rond... 

3 i 

3 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Terre Haute... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Illiuois; 












Chicago_ 

80 

70 

1 

0 

0 

4U 

6 

2 

0 

79 

702 

Snringftold..,. 

Michigan 

2 

2 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

59 

20 

Detroit. 

62 

5G 

1 

1 

0 

1 0 

25 

5 

0 

0 

292 

Flint. 

0 

20 

0 

! 0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

35 

(3 rand Rapids. 

« 1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

W'isconsin: 

1 











Kenosha_ 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Madison. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Milwaukee.... 

19 

15 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 ! 

0 

0 

12 

103 

Racine.. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

Superior. 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 












WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 






3 






Duluth. 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

40 

87 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

111 

17 

17 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

63 

Iowa: 









Davenport--.. 
Des Moines.— 
city 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 


8 

8 

19 

3 

0 

22 

0 



0 

3 


0 


0 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo. 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 



J Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 










































itMaMf i«. im 2d74 

OUtf rep&rit for week mied October S9, iP£7—Conttnned 


Division, State, 
end city 

Scarlet lever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

ex|)ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TEAL—continued 












Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

10 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

5 


St. Joseph. 

4 

2 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2l 

St. Louis. 

82 

10 

0 

1 

0 

18 

4 

4 

0 

26 

266 

North Dakota: 












Pargo.- 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Grand Forks... 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota* 












Aberdeen .... 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls. -- 

1 

8 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

7 

Nebraska* 












Lincoln. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

18 

Omaha. 

4 

3 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Kansas: 












Topeka. 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

10 

Wichita. 

4 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.-- 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Maryland: 












Baltimore. 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

16 

7 

4 

0 

28 

224 

Cumberland...! 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

7 

Frederick. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Col,. 












Washington... 

14 

IG 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

0 

0 

3 

128 

Virginia. 










, 1 


Lynchburg.,.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

C 

Norfolk _ 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 j 


Richmond. 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 1 

1 

0 


48 

Roanoke. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

West Virginia 












Charleston...- 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

Wheeling. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

North Carolina: 








1 




Raleigh. 

i 3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ) 

0 

0 

1 

1 10 

Wilmington... 

1 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Winston-Salem 

2 

12 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

! 19 

South Carolina. 

1 




j 







Charleston.--- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

! 25 

Cohimhift 

0 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 


1 

12 

Greenville. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Georgia: 












Atlanta.. 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

71 

Brunswick..., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

Savannah. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

32 

Florida* 












Miami _ 


1 


0 

0 

1 


4 

0 

0 

17 

St. Petersburg 

0 


u 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


11 

Tampa. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 i 

19 

EAST SOUTH CKN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky. 












Covington_ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


Louisville. 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

u 

0 

0 

83 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

i 2 

0 

60 

Nashville. 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

•4 

0 

2 

60 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

4 

4 

0 

1 

8 

3 

2 

5 

1 

S 

62 

Mobile. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Montgomery.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

—...— 

WEST SOUTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


0 


Little Rock.l.. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans-. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

6 

1 

1 

142 

Shreveport..-- 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 


* In addition to 22 cases in delayed reports. 





















































2875 




reportg ftfr week en^ October ij^i^-^ontlniied 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

■■ 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing^ 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Coses, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ii uuvr- 

oulosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 











TEAL—continued 











Oklahoma: 











Oklahoma City 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tulsa. 


1 


0 




1 


4 

Texas: 











Dallas. 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

« 

1 

4 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 











Montana: 











Billings. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Great Falls.... 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Helena. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 











Boise. 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 











Denver. 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Pueblo. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 











Albuquerque.. 

TTf fth • 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Salt Lake City. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

7 

Nevada: 











Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 











Washington 











Seattle. 

8 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


1 

Spokane. 

8 

6 

2 

5 



1 

5 


0 

Tacoma. 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 











Portland. 

9 

3 

3 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

California. 











Tx).s Angeles... 

15 

15 

3 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Sacrament o.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco. 

8 

13 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

16 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


27 


62 

7 

55 

66 


3 

74 

10 

5 

30 

3 


21 


223 

20 

166 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Springfield.. 

Rhode Island: 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Now York. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Reading. 


Mcumgo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

1 Lethargic 

1 enccphulitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 







Cases 

esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

muled 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


OtOtOOQO 










































2876 


Ciiv. repwit for uoeeh ended .Oc/sO^ liW&7-n€ootlpiJe^ 



Meningo- 









coccus 

meningitis 

XAHuariat: 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

1 tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

! 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 1 

Cincinnati.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2 

Cleveland.. 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Columbus. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Indianapolis...___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 

1 

Illinois: 

Chicago... 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 j 

1 

2 

9 

2 

Michigan. 

Detroit.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

G 

2 

Grand Rapids.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

Madison..___....._ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee.. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

Raciuo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 i 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

Minneapolis......... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 

Iowa: 

Waterloo... 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Missouri' 

Kansas City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

St. Joseph... 

1 

0 

0 I 

0 

' 0 i 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis. 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

North Dakota: 

Fargo... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

Omaha. 

0 

0 

0 

0 { 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

SOl’TH ATLANTIC 








Maryland. 

Baltimore. 

0 


1 

i 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

District of Columbia. 

Washington... 

0 

0 1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

1 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg___... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

West Virginia' 

Charleston.j.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wheeling... 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

North Carolina:'’ 

Raleigh. 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

W inston-Halptin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina; 

Charleston CV. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Brunswick-....,_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah *. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Florida: 

Tampa . _ _ _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 

Neshvilla __ _ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Alabama; ^ 

Birmingham . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery _ ... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

IJttle Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans -- _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. . . . , _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Texas: 

Dalluj# 

1 

' 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Houston_ ‘ .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 Dengue: 10 oases at Charleston, S. 0. * Typhus fever: 6 oases at Savannah, Qa^ 















































^B77 Vrnemhw m tm 

OUu reports ftr week ended October 29, 1927^ontinoed 


Diviaion, State, and city 

Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomydltis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Csaes 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 


MOUNTAIN 

Idaho: 

_ 

I 0 

0 

! 0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 1 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver. _ 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Utah; 

Balt Lake City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Nevada: 

Heno.. _ - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAcme 

Washington: 

Seattle_ _ 

1 

0 


0 


0 

1 

1 

3 


^nkane _ _ 

' 1 


0 


0 


0 

6 


TaoomA- - . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Pnrtljmd 

1 0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

California: 

liOs Angelee_ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

^cramento_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

San Francisco.... 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 











The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended October 29, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended October 30, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, September 25 to October 29, 1927—Annual 
rales per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of me 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Ocl. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


2. 


9, 

8, 

16, 

15, 

23, 

22, 

30, 

29, 


1926 

1927 1 

1926 

1927 

1026 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 

127 

130 1 

169 

143 

165 

144 

203 

170 

213 

195 

New England. 

66 

109 ! 

66 

132 

85 

128 

85 

123 

106 

135 

Middle Atlantic. 

81 

123 ! 

119 

129 

100 

123 

122 

143 

138 

191 

East North Central. 

133 

130 1 

188 

158 

218 

138 

260 

199 

241 

232 

West North Central. 

143 

123 

177 

145 

210 

119 

240 

129 

204 

139 

South Atlantic. 

162 

1(V> 1 

214 

170 

216 

203 

300 

191 

, 354 

192 

East South Central. 

269 

66 

263 

153 

260 

158 

398 

168 

383 

260 

West South Central. 

210 

197 ; 

176 

197 

219 

250 

279 

2(i8 

331 

298 

Mountain. 

202 

189 

173 

126 

164 

198 

256 

153 

155 

99 

Pacific. 

174 

120 

198 

99 

174 

1.54 

190 

220 

204 

152 


1 The 0gures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1920, and 1927, respectively. 
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Summary re^porii from dtie^^ September $S ia October tfi, 

rates per popwaiynf compared udth rates for the edrrespotidif^ period 

ofim^a^ited 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Oct, 

2, 

1928 

Oct. 

loi? 

Oct. 

l&l 

Oct. 

8. 

1927 

Oot. 

16, 

1926 

Oct. 

16. 

1927 

Oct. 

23, 

1926 

Oot. 

Oot. 

Oct. 

1927 

101 cities. 

37 

25 

31 


43 

50 

49 

55 

64 

70 

New England. 

21 

53 

33 

118 

26 

132 

26 

186 

24 

190 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

33 

11 

56 

® i 

53 

12 

64 

18 

72 

East North Central. 

25 

13 

29 

11 

36 ' 

17 

60 

21 

77 

18 

West North Centra!. 


6 

28 

12 

44 1 

14 

42 

22 

85 

34 

South Atlantic. 

13 

29 

15 

31 

20 

69 

26 

45 

9 

107 

East South Central. 

5 

20 

5 

56 

0 

127 

21 

51 

21 

204 

West South Central. 

0 

4 1 


8 

13 

65 

4 

38 

0 

21 

Mountain. 

109 

« 1 

109 

27 

287 

18 

337 

72 

392 

63 

Pacific. 

327 

47 ! 

j 

179 

45 

289 

58 

276 

60 

340 

92 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 



SMALLPOX CASE RATES 
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Kovemlter 18,1927 


Summary of weekly reports from citwa, Sepfember iS to October 29^ 1927 — Av,nual 
WOfiOO population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 



Week ended— 


Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


2. 

1, 

! 

8. 

16, 

15, 

23, 

22, 

30, 

29, 


1826 

1927 

1920 1 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1826 

1927 

1926 

1927 

85 cities. 

6 

6 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

9 

a 

8 

New England. 

2 

0 

i 9 

5 

6 

2 

7 

5 

7 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 


8 

7 

8 

4 

East North Central. 

6 

5 

; 2 

1 

2 


5 

5 

14 

6 

West North Cential. 

0 

8 


4 

11 

1 2 

2 

12 

2 

6 

South Atlantic. 

9 

4 

! 6 

4 

8 

7 

8 

U 

21 

13 

East South (’enttal. 

10 

2.5 

1 5 

10 

16 

10 

W) 

25 

10 

41 

West South CentrtU. 

35 

22 

i 

9 

13 j 

1 13 

ll 13 

13 

26 

17 

Mountain.. 

18 

27 

1 18 

45 

27 

! 9 

'( 27 

18 

9 

27 

Pacific. 

7 


1 ® 

3 

1 

“! 

3 

jl 0 

14 

7 

10 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities . 


69 1 

66 

64 

65 ;i 

77 

71 

1 86 

77 

96 

91 

New England. 


87 1 

68 

33 

81 :i 

76 


i 83 

86 

99 

65 

Middle Atlantic...*_ 


71 

62 

76 

71 ; 

88 

72 

; 104 

75 

101 

92 

East North Cential_ 


69 

41 

.54 

.58 

62 

49 

61 

66 

86 

82 

West North Central... 


70 1 

33 

63 

42 J 

53 

60 

1 49 

64 

63 

69 

South Atlantic. 

. 

66 ■ 

66 

61 

,57 1 

89 

108 

i 113 

72 

108 

88 

East South Cential_ 


109 j 

87 

SSi \ 

82 

62 

46 

96 

127 

134 

112 

West South Central_ 


66 ! 

96 

88 

69 

106 

09 

! 53 

86 

88 

190 

Mountain. 


166 i 

81 

66 

72 

118 

117 

; 128 

144 

182 

144 

Pacific. 



46 

63 

69 ' 

HI 

83 

! 99 

100 

88 

97 


Number of cities included in summary of v^eekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July I, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

1 

NumlHir j Number 
of cities I of cities 
reporting' icportmg 
cases , dentils 

j 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1926 

] 

1927 

1 

1926 

1927 

Total.,-. 

101 1 95 

30,443,800 

30,966, 700 

29,78:1,700 

30,295,900 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

East North Central. 

West North Central. 

South Atlantic. 

East South Central... 

West South Central. 

Mountain..,. 

Paciflc. 

12 ! 12 

10 1 10 

16 i 10 

12 10 
21 1 20 

7 ! 7 

8 ' 7 

9 1 9 

6 1 4 

.1“ ►s 

iiiisiiii 

2,245, m 
10, 607, (KK) 
7,810, too 

2,02t), 600 
i 2.878,100 
i,m,m 
1,243,300 
680,000 
1,991,700 

2,211,000 
10,457,000 
7,6.50,200 
2,470,f)00 
2,7.57.700 

1, U08,300 
1,181,500 

1 572,100 

1 1,475,300 
t 

2,245,900 
10,667,000 
7,810,000 

I 2,510,000 

1 2,835,700 

1,023,500 
; 1,210,400 

680,000 
1,512,800 


67935**—27- i 




































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for wed: ended October 1927 .—^The following report for 

the week ended October 22, 1927, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGUE 

CeyZon.—Colombo. 

/ndm.— Bombay (last wise Oct. 8,1927), HaHgDon. 
Bangkok. 

CnOLXBA 

/ro< 7 ,—Basra. 

/ndw.—Rangoon, 


CHOLKBA—contlnued 
*Swm.—Bangkok. 

C%ma.—Canton, Shanghai (International Settle¬ 
ment). 

SMALLPOX 

/fldio.—Bombay, Rangoon, Tuticorin. 

Dutch East /ndieF.—Banjormasln, Samarinda. 


Reports from the following maritime towns indicated that no case of plague, 
cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week; 


ASIA 

Aden Protectorate —Perhn, Kamarau, Aden. 

^raWo.—Bahrein. 

Par^ut. - Bender-Abbas, Mohummorah (last case 
of chbtem, August 31, 1927), Abadan (last case of 
cholera, August 31, 1927), Bushire. 

fndt«.—Chittagong (last case of cholera, August 
13,1927), C/Ochin, Viaagapatam, Moulmein, Bassein 
(last case of plague, October 8, 1027; last case of 
cholera, July 23, 1927), Negapatam (last case of 
cholera, August 20,1927). 

Portuguese /ndte.—Nova Goa. 

Federated Malay States —Port Sweltenham, 

Straits Settlements.—Penms, Singapore (last case 
of plague, August 30, 1927; last case of cholera, 
October 15, 1927). 

Dv4th Mast Zndtes.—Batavia, Semarang (last case 
of plaguo, January 8, 1927), Cheribon, Padang, 
Belawan-Deli, Tarakan, Paleinbang, Menado, 
Sabang, Surabaya Qast case of plague, April 16, 

1927), Makassar (last case of plague, August 27, 

1927), Balik-Fapan, Medan. 

i^rawak.—Kuch In. 

British North Borneo.—Sandakan, Jesselton, 
Kudat, Tawao. 

Portuguese Timor.—Diliy. 

Philippine /stondr.—Manila (last case of cholera, 
September 3,1927), Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Jndo-Cfti/Mi.—Saigon and Cholon (last case 
of plague, September 17, 1927; last case of cholera, 
October 8, 1927), Tourane Oast case of cholera, 
October 1, 1927), Haiphong (last case of cholera, 
August 20, 1927). 

( 2880 ) 


CAino.—Tsinglao, (’hinwang-Tao Oast case of 
cholera, October 8, 1027), Tien-Tsin (last iwiso of 
cholera, October 1, 1927), Nevrehang Oast ca.se of 
cholera, September 24, 1927), Swatow (last case of 
cholera, October 8,1927), Amoy (la.st ca'>e of cholera, 
October ir., 1927). 

Jlong Kong, 

Macao.— (Last case of cholera, October 8, 1927 ) 

Wet-hai-wei. 

Formosa.—Keeinn^, Takao. 

C^hemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria — Yingkow (last case of cholera, 
September 11, 1927), Antung, Harbin, Mukden, 
Changchun. 

Kwantung.—Port Arthur, Dairen Oast case of 
cholera, September 24,1927). 

Japon.—Nagasaki, Yokoltama, Niigati, Shimon- 
aseki, Tsuruga, Kobe, Osaka, Hakodate, Moji. 

A U STEAL ASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia.—Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Port Darwin, 
Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday rshuid, 
Cairns. 

New Guinea.—Port Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Territory .—Rabaul and 
Kokopo. 

New Zealand.- Auckland, Wellington, Christ¬ 
church, Invercargill, Dunedin. 

Western Somoa.—Apia. 

New Caledonia.—Noumen. 

Fiji.—Suva. 

jHdicoti.—Honolulu. 

Society Iilands.—Papeete. 
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AFRICA 

^ypit.*^Alex&n(!i1a (last oaae ot plague, August 
1927), Port Said (last case of plague, July 19, 
1927), Sues (last cose of plague, September 3,1927). 

Anflo’jffffvpiian Sudon.—Port Sudan, Suakln. 

Massaua. 

FrencA Somalitand.^-DJibouti. 

BritisA Somaliland.—Berbera. 

Italian SamalilaTui.—Mogadiscio. 

JSrewya.—Mombasa (last case of plague My 30, 
1927). 

Zonzfftor.—25anzlbar. 

Tanffonvika.—Var es Salaam. 

ASfffchellgs.—Victoria. 

Returns for the week ended Octobe 
following ports: 

/ndio.—Calcutta Oast case of plague April 30,1927; 
ast case of cholera, October Ifi, 1927), Karachll 
(last case of cholera June 4, 1927), Madras Oast 
case of cholera, Octol>er Ifi, 1927). 


jrosam9^0.--*Mozambique, Beira, Lourenoo* 
Marques. 

I/hion of South A/rfra.—East London, Port 
Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban. 

Mauritiu«.—Bort Louis (last case of plague 
September 16,1927). 

Beunion.Si. Denis Oast case ot plague January 
22,1927). 

Madofioscar.-^Majimga, Diego-Buarez Oast case 
of plague January 31, 1927), Tamatave Oast case of 
plague March 5, 1927). 

AMERICA 

PofMiwa.—Colon, Panama. 

22, 1927, were not received from the 


Butch Bast Indies.—Poniianak. 

Union of Socialist Soviet ifepitWics.—Vladivostok. 


AZORES 

Plague — 8t. Michaels—September 4-Octoher 7, 1927. —During the 
three-week period ended October 1, 1927, three cases of plague with 
one death were reported in the Azores, one case occurring at Arrifes 
and one at San Antonio, 3 and 9 miles, respectively, from the port. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases—Weelc ended October 29, 1927 .—The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended October 
29, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas- ! 
katche- 
wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza.....___......_ 

5 



6 

3 



14 

Poliomyelitis_ 



2 

4 



7 

16 

Smallpox..........._ 


3 1 


64 

8 

5 

‘ 6 

78 

Typhoid fever. 

8 

38 j 


14 

1 

3 

1 

86 


Communicable diseases — Quebec—Weelc ended October 29, 1927 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended October 29, 1927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease j 

Oases 

Chicken pox..................._ 

10 

Scarlet fever_____..... 

66 

Diphtheda..... 

9K 

Smallpox.. 

7 

Ocrman measles___ 

4 

Tuberculosis... 

46 

Influenza____ 

3 

Typhoid fever.. 

20 

Measles.______ 

78 

Whooping cough.. 

15 

Poliomyelitis. 

2 

i 

1 
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l^hoid fever-^Mmir^—Jmmry S-Novemher Sf i9B7 .—^The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the cases of typhoid fev^ and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, ance January 1,1927: 


Week ended— 

Oaees 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

. 

Oaaas 

Deaths 

Jan, 8,1927. 

3 

1 

June 11,1927_ ^ ^ - 

128 

36 

Ian. IS, 1927. 

4 

3 

Jnnn 18 1927 _ _ 

86 

IS 

Jon. 22, 1927. 

1 

2 

Jnnn m; 1027 _ _ 

76 

23 

Jan. 29, 1927. 

3 

1 

July 2,1927. 

66 

U 

Fob. 5, 1927. 

1 

0 

July 9, 1927. 

62 

10 

Feb. 12, 1927. 

0 

0 

July 16,1927. 

30 

4 

Feb. 19,1927. 

1 

2 

July 23, 1927 _ 

22 

9 

Feb. 2fi, 1927 _ _ 

1 

1 

July 30; 1927. 

23 

10 

Mar. 6,1927. 

9 

1 

Aug. 6, 1927. 

16 

6 

Mar. 12,1927—. 

203 

4 

Aug. 13, 1927. 

20 

5 

Mar. 19,1927. 

383 

14 

Aug. 1027 . 

14 

4 

Mar. 26, 1927. 

S68 

22 

Aug. 27,1927. 

8 

3 

Apr. 2,1927. 

649 

48 

Sept. 3, 1927. 

27 

0 

Apr. 9,1927. 

386 

40 

Sept. 10,1927. 

17 

0 

Apr. 16,1927. 

175 

38 

Sitpt. 17, 1927_ 

13 

2 

Apr. 23, 1927 _ _ 

125 

43 

Sept-24, 1927 _ 

6 

3 

Apr. 80,1927. 

105 

23 

Oct. 1, 1927. 

18 

1 

May 7, 1927. 

106 

19 

Oct. 8,1927. 

14 

1 

May 14,1927. 

367 

16 

Opt. U, 1997 . ___ 

6 

1 

May 21,1927. 

770 

26 

Oct. 22, 1927. 

3 

1 

May 28.1927. 

353 

38 

0£5t. 29, 1927. 

9 

1 

June 4,1927. 

239 

37 

Nov. 6 , 1927. 

1 

1 








CUBA 


Communicable disecLses — Hahana — October^ 1927 .—During the 
month of October, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain¬ 
ing 
under 
treat¬ 
ment 
Oct. 31, 
1927 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 

A 

treat¬ 

ment 

Oot.3l, 

1927 

Diphtheria. 

4 


1 

Measles__ 

12 

1 

19 

Leprosy_ 

2 


18 

Typhoid fever i _ 

31 

5 

67 

Malaria >. 

62 

1 

49 





1 Many of these rases from the interior. 

EGYPT 


CommunicaUe diseases—Ttoo weeks ended September 16, 19B7 .— 
During the two weeks ended September 16, 1927, communicable 
diseases were reported in Egypt as follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Influenza....-. 

335 

4 


Typhoid fever....... 

wm 


Smallpox.........._......._ 


Typhus fever___ 

3 

i 





IRAQ 

Cholera statistics—October BS, 1927 — Summary .—Cholera cases 
and deaths have been reported in seven cities of Iraq for the week 
ended October 8, 1927, and from the beginning of the outbreak in 
July, 1927, to October 8, as follows: 































































2883 


NoTemberlS* 


Clt7 

Week ended 
Oct. 8,1927 

Total to Oct. 8, 
1927 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Amarah.. .. 

10 

3 

131 

KB 

Basra. 

1 

1 

416 

337 

Piwihiyah. 

44 

26 

53 

30 

Hillah. 

1 


7 

6 

Kerbala. . 

11 

7 

31 

18 

Kut. 

1 


8 

6 

Muntaflq... 

5 

3 

185 

118 

Total. 

73 

40 

831 

617 






IRISH FREE STATE (IRELAND) 

Typhus fever — Donegal County — October 16-22^ 1927. —During the 
week ended October 22, 1927, four cases of typhus fever were reported 
in the urban district of Letterkenny, Donegal County, Irish Free 
State. 

LIBERIA 

YeMow fever — Monrovia—September 4-10^ 1927. —During the week 
ended September 10, 1927, a case of yellow fever was reported at 
Monrovia, Liberia. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague—August 1-15, 1927. —During the two-week period ended 
August 16, 1927, 42 cases of plague with 40 deaths were reported in 
the Island of Madagascar. The greatest number of cases occurred 
in the Province of Ambositra, viz, 22, with 22 deaths; type, pneu¬ 
monic. The distribution of occurrence according to type was as 
follows: Bubonic cases, 13; pneumonic, 23; septicemic, 6. 

MEXICO 

Hemorrhagic malaria — State of Tabasco—October 22, 1927. —Infor¬ 
mation received under date of October 22, 1927, shows the occurrence 
of cases of hemorrhagic malaria in the State of Tabasco, Mexico, 
following a severe flood in that region. It was stated that a sanitary 
and medical brigade had been organized for the relief of the situation. 

SENEGAL 

Plague — Yellow fever—October 3-16, 1927. —During the two weeks 
ended October 16, 1927, plague and yellow fever were reported as 
follows: 

—Cases, 129; deaths, 40. The occurrence was distributed 
according to locality as follows: Baol region—Cases, 56; deaths, 14. 
Cayor region—Cases, 65; deaths, 26. Longa district—Cases, 8. 

Yellow fever. —Cases, 24; deaths, 18; of which 5 cases with 4 deaths 
occurred in interior localities. Urban occurrence was: Dakar—Cases, 
12; deaths, 7. Rufisque—One fatal case (maritime towns). Tides 
(a railroad town situated a short distance from the coast)—Cases, 6; 
deaths, 6, one of these fatal cases being in an European. 

















8i64 

CSOLBRA, PLAGUE, SMAU^I, 9YPHU8 nBVEK. AND T«ULOW PEVES 

Tlienports oontMued In tl)»fo11ow1iig tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the list 01 countries Included or the figures for the particular oountriei far which reports are given. 

Reporti Received Durins Week Ended Noyember IS, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks ^ 

China: 

Amqiy _ 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1— 
Sept. lA-Oct. 1_ 

10 



Cimfinn _ 

8 

8 


Indio. 



Sept. 4-17, 1927: Cases, 15,021; 
deaths, 7,800. 

Madras.... 

Oct. 2-«. 

0 

3 

BangoMi. 

Sept. 2ft-Oct. 1.... 
July 17-Aug. 27... 
Aug. n-Sept. 20-. 

. . , (lo, r,.. .. . 

3 

3 

India, French Settlements in... 

Indo*ChJniii. rUVench) 

82 

1,924 

1,573 

73 

59 


Annain___— 



Cambodia... 

.do. 



Cochln-Ohlna. ... 

_do_ 

87 



Laoa___ 

_do_ 

8fi 



Tonkin. 

.do.. 

105 



Iraq_ 



Oct. 8-8,1987: Cases, 73; deaths, 
40. July 24-Oct. 8,1927: Cases, 
831; deaths, 617. 

July 24-Oct. 8, 1927. Cases, 131; 
deaths, 103. 

July 24-Oct. 8, 1927: Cases, 410, 

city- 

ATtinm.fl__ 

Oct. 2-8. 

10 

3 

Basra. 

.do_ 

1 

1 

Diwaniyah. 

.do. 

44 

26 

deaths, 337. 

July 34-Oct. 8, 1927- Cases, 63; 
deaths, 30. 

July 24-Oct. 8, 1927. Cases, 7, 

Hillah. 

_do_..._ 

1 

Kcrbala. 

.do. 

11 

7 

deaths, 5. 

July 24-Oct. 8, 1927. Cases, 31; 

Kut. 

_do__ 

1 


deaths, 18. 

July 24-Oct. 8, 1927- Cases, 8; 

Muntaflq.. 

.do. 

5 

3 

deaths, 6. 

July 24-Oct. 8, 1927: Cases, 185; 
deaths, 118. 


1 




PLAGUE 


Aeores: 

8t. Michael's__ 

Sopt.4-Oct, 1. 

3 

1 

1 

India. 


Sept. 4-10, 1927. Cases, 1,087; 
deaths, 500. 

Bombay.. 

Sept. 18-24.- 

2 

1 

Aladras Presidency..--—-- 

Sopt. 11-17. 

87 



Baugooju_....r_------ 

Sept. 2.1-Oct. 1- 

lR-2i.. 

3 

3 


Java: 

Batavia_ 

21 

21 

Province. 

East Java and Madura— 
Surabaya.-. 

Sept. 4-10. 

4 

4 

Beoelved out of date. Aug. 7-13, 

Madagascar...... 




1927: Cases, 6; deaths, 5. 

Aug. 1-15,1927: Cases. 42; deaths, 
40. 

Bubonic. 

Province— 

Ambositra__ 

Aug. 1-16. 

1 

1 

Antisirabe__ 

..._do. 

22 

22 

Pneumonic. 

Itasy.- 

.do.-. 

3 

1 

Bubonic. 

MofaniAnf:^ 

_do.-. 

3 

3 

Septicemic. 

Bubonic, 2; soptioemie, 2. 
Bubonic, 7; pneumonic, 1; septl 
cemic, 1. 

Cases, 129; deaths, 40. 

Tananarive— 

Town—.. 

_do.. 

4 

4 

Other localities_ 

_do___ 

9 

9 i 

Senegal..__ 

Oot . 


1 

! 

Baol. 

_do_ 

66 

14 

c,ay«r- - _ _ 

.do.__ 

65 

26 


Louga_ 

do 

8 



Syria: 

Beirut...... 

Sept. 1-10. 

1 








SMALLPOX 

Algeria_-_ 

Aug. 1-Sept. 20_-j 

8«pt- 1-30. .j 

731 



Brasil: 

PnrtA- AllAgm __ 

3 



Canada: 

Alberta— 

Edmonton _ ^ 

i 

Oct. 23-29 i 

1 



Ontario— i 

Ottawa..._ 


47 

1 


Toronto_ _ _ i 

_do.. 

3 

1 


Quebec— 

Bivi3ro du Loup.| 

Oct, 80-Nov. 5_ 

3 




i Prom medical ofilcers of the Public Health Servioe, Aionrioan oonsals, and other sources. 
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No^b«ri8»mT 


mOhmA, FLAGUE, SMALLPOX* I^PflUS FEVER* AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Epded November 18* 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Plaoe Date I Cases Deaths I Bemarks 


China: 

Canton. Sept. 18~24. 

Manchuria— 

Mukden. Sept 25-Oct. 1,.. 


Pensihu.. 

.do_ 

Chosen. 

July 1-31.. 

France. 

Gold Coast . 

Aug. 1-31 
July 1-31.. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Oct 16-22. 

Bristol. 

i Oct. 16-22 

Leeds. 

_(lo - 

Sheffield. 

i Oct, 10-22. 

India. 


Bombay. 

"so’pt iS'24 


Oct. 2-8_ 

Rangoon... Sept.2.W)ct 1.. 

lia, French Settlements In.. | July 17-Aug. 27. 


India, French Settlements In.. July 17-Aug. 27 

Indo-China. Aug 11-Sept. 20 

Italy: 

Rome. July 11-17. 


Java: 

East Java and Madura— 

Surabaya. Aug 7-13. 

Mexico. 

Morocco. 

Nigeria. 


5ept. 4-10, 1927: Cases, 1,109; 
deaths, 206. 


1 I. Including the entire Romna con¬ 

sular district. 


Syria: 

Damascus. Sept, 21-30. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo. Sept. 27-Oct. 3. 


June 1-30,1927: Deaths, 64. 

Aug. 1-31, 1927: Cases, 76. 

July 1-31,1927. Cases,492; deaths, 
83. 

Apr. l-Sept 24, 1927: Cases, 250; 
deaths, 67. 



Interior— 

Kebemer district. Oct. 9-16 

Kelle district.do... 

Ehombole district. Oct. 8-9. 

Urban— 

Dakar. Oct. 3-16 

Rufisque... Oct 9-16 

Thles. Oct. 3-16 

i vessel: 

8. 8. Desirado. Sept. 16. 



1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

12 

7 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 


Oct. 3-16,1927: Coses, 24; deaths, 
18. 


2 Including Uueoul; In Europeans. 


6 One in Euro^iean. 


ger embarked at Dakar, Sene¬ 
gal. 
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c»HjnA, PI41GIIE, vmiijs ivreft, AMI) wamtw 

FEVER—Continueid 

Beportii Received Hrem June 25 ie Neveinber It, 


CBOLSEA 


% 

Place 

Date 

Cases 

XJeaths 

Bemarki 

China: 

Amoy.-. 

May 22~Sept. 24.. 

103 

11 


Canton... 

May l-Sepl. 17... 
July 24-Sept. 10... 

81 

40 


Foochow.... 

Present. 

Hone Kong ___ 

July 17-Sept. 3— 
June 21... 

3 

3 

Kulongsu.-. 

1 


Shanefiai. 

1 June 10-25.. 

2 



Do. 

July 81-Oct. 1. 


114 

In international settlement and 

Swatow.. 

May 15-Sept. 10. _ 
Aug. 27-Sept. 17... 
Apr. 17-Sept 3_ 

138 

1 

13 

French oonoess on. 

Tientsin. 

0 


India. 



1 Cases, 159,454; deaths, 87,607. 

Bombay__ 

^fay S-8ept. 17_ 

May 8-Sept. 24.... 

127 

57 

Calcutta_ 

727 

420 


Karachi.' 

May 20-June 4— 
June 18-Oct. 1. 

1 

1 1 


Madras.-..' 

823 

437 


Rangoon.. 

May 8-Sept. 24.... 
Mtir. 30-July 16... 
Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 

20 

16 


India, French Settlements in... 

171 

109 

Cases, 13,040. 

Annani . _-_ 

...* .do....”_ 

2,930 

:^5 

1. 

Cambodia..... 

.do. 

1 


Cochin-China_......_ 

.do. 

1,519 

11 



Baigon.... 

June 4-8ept. 2. 

4 



July 11-Aug. 10... 
Apr. 1-Aug 10 ... 

July 24-^SO. 

July 17-8ept 17... 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

July 24-Aug. 13... 
July31-Aug 13 .. 
Aug. 7-13 . 

137 



Tonkin. 

9,713 



Iraq: 

Baghdad........ 

29 

18 


Basra........ 

383 

288 


Japan: 

Yokohama.. 

1 

1 


Persia: 

Abadan..... 

215 1 

1R3 i 


Ahwaz. 

Minab. .. 

20 

13 I 
23 ' 


\T fth rtTTi TTi ruh 

July 17-Aug 27... 
July 10-31. 

194 

155 


N assori... 

10 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila. 

July 17-Aiig. 27... 
June 7-July 8_ 

2 


Bulacan Province..___ 

3 

2 


Leyte Province— 

Barugo...1 

Juno 29.. 

] 

1 


Carigara.... 

June 23.! 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo.-. 

May 18_ 

1 


Siam.... 

May l-8ept. 17. 



Cases, 356, deaths, 209. 

Bangkok__ 

.do.. 

48 

15 

On vessel: 

S. S. Adrastus..... 

Reported Aug 0.. 
Sept. 20-. 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At Muke, Japan. 

O&se in coolie removed at Basra. 

fl- fl. MnntrAAl Mnni 



S. S. Tabaristan. 

Oct. 6. 

1 


S. 8. Morea. 

Sept. 2. 



At Xiong Kong; chol^a-lnfected. 

S. 8. War Mehtar (oil 
tanker). 

Aug. 4__ 

1 

1 

At Saltagha, Egypt. 




PLAGUE 


Algeria: 

Algiers... 

Aug. 21-31. 

1 


Oran.. 

Aug. 21-Sept. 10— 

5 

4 

Argentina..... 

Jau“. 1-Aug. 2_ 



“Buenos Aires. 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

JJ 

3 

Cordoba........... 

Jem, n-Ang- ft , 

52 

20 

Corrientea.... 

June 1.7_ 

1 

1 

Entro Rios. 

Mar. 29-Aug. 13_ 

8 

1 

Sante Fo... 

. Apr. 28-May 16—. 

4 

3 

Territory-' 

Chaco— 

Barr8nquGra.s. 

May29 _^ 

2 

2 

Formosa...... 

Jun« 2.^. 

3 

2 

Pampa.. 

July 27-Aug. 2_ 

4 


Rio Negro , .. 

Aug. 0. _ 

1 


City- 

Merou _ 

Reported July 14.. 



Rosaiio_......__ 

May 7. 

1 

i 

Santa Fo. 

May 16. 

4 

2 


Cases, 80; deaths, 44. 


Present. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American co&sulA end other aouroae. 
















































































































cBoynu, mcuR mnAUMOX mmw. mym, and mMm 

RttfMPfff Received f^«fii Mmmt Hvnm^beit II, IM—^Contintied 

P1^60S*-^Coiitfaued 


Vhs» 


IHte 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Azores: 

St. Michaels lahmd,. 
Rebelra Grande- 

Brazil: 

Sao Paulo.. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya. 

Mombasa. 

' Nairobi. 

Tan^ 

Ugaudal 

Do. 

Canary Islands: 

Laguna distj ict— 

Tejlna. 

Las Palmas . 

Ceylon; 

Colombo. 

China: 

Amoy. 

Mongolia. 

Tientsin. 

Tungliao. 

Ecua<lor: 

Quayaauil. 


May 15-Aug, 27_. 
Juno 12-18. 


June 3-9.. 


Apr. 24-July 31... 

Jlfly 24-30. 

May 22-28. 

Mar. 2ft-May 28-. 
July 24-Aug. 28-- 

.Tan. 1-Feb. 28_ 

Mar. 27-June 18- 


June 17... 
Oct. 8-11- 


May l-Sept. 24-. 


July 3-23. 

Koported Oct. 11. 

Aug. 14-20... 

lleimrted Oct. 15. 

Juno 1-Aug. 31... 


Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Beni-Bouef. 

Biba. 

Dakhalla. 

Minia. 

Port Said . 

Suez.. 

Tanta district. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Mytilcne. 

Patras. 

Hav/aii J'erritory. 

Hamakua. 

Honokaa .. 

Kukuihflcle. 

Pauuilo. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta... 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Indo-Cbina (Frciicb).. 

Saigon. 

Kwang-CJhow-Wan. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Java; 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura, .. 
Paaw'rocan Residency..' 

Surabaya.. 

Madagascar.. 

Province- 

Ambositra. 

Antisirabe. 

Miariuarivo (Itasy).-.- 

Moraraanga. 

Tananarive. 

Tananarive Town.. | 

Mauritius: 

Port Louis. 

Nigeria. 

Peru. 

Departments— 

Ica.. 

Lambayeque. 

Libertad. ' 

Lima.- 

Lima City. 


Jiuio 4-Sept. 2_ 

June 4-Juiy 13--. 

June 4-10. 

Jime 24-July 9... 

Aug 8-9. 

June 24"July 21., 

Sept. 4. 

June 4-10. 

May 1-June 30... 
June 1* Am; 29... 
Aug 0-Sept, 26... 
May ;g)- Oct. I... 

July 15-.4ug. 30-- 
May 17-23 ... . 

Aug 12-17. 

July 26-Aug 1... 
.^pr. 17-Sept 3-- 
May8-8ppt 17 . 
Aug 2l-Sopt. 3. 
May 1-Sept. 10. .. 
May 8-Rept. 17. . 
Apr 1-Aug. 10... 

Sept. 2-16. 

May 21-July 31-. 


Apr. 8-May 28_| 

May 1-Sept. 17- 
May 22-July 16- 

May 9.. 

Apr. 17-Sept. 3.. 


138 

46» 


21 


100 

18 

,237 

70 

60 

2 

73 

12 

292 


75 


Mar. I6-July 31- 
Mar. IC-May 15- 
Mar. lO-July 31-- 
May 16-JuIyJll- 
Mar. 16-July 31- 
Mar. 16-June 30- 

May I-Juno 3 Ql.- 
Mar. 1-May 31— 
Apr.-May 31- 


Apr. 1-30. 

.do. 

Apr. l-May 81_ 

Apr. 1-July31— 
Apr. 1-80. 


99 

8 

69 

28 

233 

22 

I 

228 


87 

40 

121 

300 


14 


86 

10 

608 

64 


273 

27 


92 

8 

63 

27 

294 

20 

1 

117 


Plague rats* 4. 

Present in surroundliig oonntry. 
Approximate. 

Outlireak. 

Rats taken, 72,410; found in¬ 
fected, 45. 


At Nama. 


Including Piraeus. 

2 plague rodents. 

Do 

Cases, 23,708; deaths, 9,278. 


Province. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdl- 
wano. 

Mai*. 16-Apr. 30,1927: Cases,256; 
deaths, 135 


C-asos 22; deaths, 8. 
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CHOIiraA. PLAOUB. SMiUtUroZ. mHVS PBVPBf AND VEmOW 

FEVER—Continti^ 

Reporiift Receittd from lune 25 to November 11,1927~Ooatlziued 

PLAGUE-^outloued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

flATiAgnI _ ___ 




Cases, 1,080; deaths, 606. 

Baol. 

Jiinfl ^>nf’ 2 

179 

95 

Cayor Frontier. 

July 4-Oct. 2_ 

917 i 

530 


Dakar. 

June 20-0ct 2. 

147 

94 


Facel. 

July 0. 

17 

8 


Qulndel.. 

June 20-26_ 

11 

2 


Louga district. 

Sept 18-26. 

6 

4 


M’Bout.. 

July 0-10. 

28 

23 


Medina... 

Jnn« la-ltt 

2 

2 


Pout. 

July 4-10 . 

1 



Bufliuiue. 

May 28~Sept 25... 

228 

167 


Thies district. 

_.do.*.. 

34 

15 


Tivaouane. 

June 2-July 17_ 

50 

32 



Apr. 1-Juue 25_ 



Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 

Bangkok. 

M‘ay 8-June 11— 

2 

1 


Byria: 





Beirut. 

June 11-July 10-_. 

8 



Tunisia... 

Apr 21-July 10_ 

144 



Tunis.... 

July 25-Aug. 1_ 

1 

1 


Turkey: 





Constantinople___ 

May 13-19 . 

1 



Do. 

Sept. 18-24. 

1 


1 

Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province— 





Maraisbiirg district.... 

May 1-14. 

2 

i 2 

1 Native. 

Orange Free State— 




1 

Edenburg district...... 

July 17-26. 

3 

3 

Natives; on farm. 

Roaxville district. 

July 24-Aug 6_ 

2 

2 

On vc®el: 





8. S. Avoroff. 

JllTift 24-.3n _ - __ 

1 


Greek warship at port of Athens. 

S. 8. Capafiic. 

Aug. 23. 

8 

1 

At Duala, Frencn Cameroous, 





from Nigeria. 

8. 8. Elcano_ 

Aug. 19.. 

1 


At PirsDUs, Greece. 

8. 8. Madonna.. 

Aug. 24.. 

1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 

8. 8, Hansholra_ 

Aug 6_ 

3 


south 

At Gefle, Sweden, from RufisQue, 





Senegal. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria________ 

Apr. 21-July 31_ 



Algiers.... 

May ll-Juno 30_ 

8 


Oran.... 

May 21-Oct. 10. — 

69 


Angola.. 

June 1-July 31_ 

45 


Arabia 



Aden. 

July 17-Aug. 1_ 

2 

1 

Brazil: 




Bahia__ 

Aug. 7-13. 

1 


Porto Alegre__ 

July 1-Aug 81_ 

8 


Rio do Janeiro. 

May 22-Sept. 17_ 

23 

19 

British Fast Africa- 




Konya. 

Apr. 24-May 14... 

7 

14 

7'aDganylka. 

Mar. 29-June 18— 


22 

Do.'.. 

Aug 7-28 . 


21 

Zanzibar. 

Apr. I-Aug. 31_ 

m 

41 

British South Africa 




Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 30-Sept. 9_ 

179 

8 

Canada _ 

.Tnnc.'V-Oot 22 



Alberta_ 

June 12-<)ct. 22— 



(^algarv. 

June 12-Aug. 27... 

9 


British (h)iumbia— 



Vancouver__ 

May 23-Sept. 4_ 

4 


Manitoba____ 

June 5-Ofit. 22 



Winnipeg_J. 

Juno I2-Oct 22 .. 

23 


Nova Beotia___ 

Sept. H-Oct. 15... 

3 


Halifax. 

Oct 8-16. 

1 


Ontario . __ 

Juno 6-Oct. 22 



Ottawa__ 

June 12-Oct. 22.... 

206" 


Sarnia.. _... 

Aug. 7-13.. 

1 


Toronto _ __ 

June i9-Oct. 22. .. 

21 


Windsor.— 

Oct. 2-16. 

9 


Quebec__ 

June 19-Oct. 22— 



Saskatchewan___ 

June 12-Oct. 22_ 



Moose Jaw.—-..-...... 

Aug. 14-Oct. 22--.. 

ii 


Regina. 

1 July 17-Oct. 8_ 

U 



Cases, 882. 


Cases, 098. 
Cases, 288. 

Cases, 45. 

Cases, 811. 


Cases, 15L 

























































































































cmimA, vLAdwsi, nmus vExm, and xwLmw 

FStTKlt^Gontiiiiidd 

B^portg Rece|?ed fk^oni l«iie 2B to Novomber lU 1927—Continued 
aifALLPOX--Co&tinued 


Flaai 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remaifca 

Coylon.. 

May 1-7. 



Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Colombo. 

July 31-Aug. 0_ 

1 

1 

Chinn: 





Amoy. 

May R-28. 

1 



Do. 

.luly 3-16. 



Present In surrounding country. 

Antiing. 

July 4-31.i 

3 


Chofoo^. 

May K-14. 




Foochow. 

May fr-Sept. 10.. - 



Do. 

Hong Kong. 

May 8-Sept. 17.... 

22 

21 

Manchuria— 





Amhan_ 

May 22-28. 

1 



Changchun. 

May l^July 30--. 

8 



Dairen_-_ 

May 2-July 3 

10 

5 


Fushun. 

May l6-8cpt. 17. . 

11 



Harbin... 

June 13 July 10. 

4 



Kaiyuan. 

July 3-9 ..'. 

2 



Mukden. 

May 22-July 30_ 

6 



Ponsihu.! 

July 3-9. 

i 



Ssupingkai. 

May 8-July 9. 

3 



Tientsin-. 7. 

May 8-Sept. 10_ 

18 

4 


Chosen. 

Feb. l-Jiihe 30_ 



Coses, 507; deaths, 205. 

Chinnampo.. 

Apr. 1 May 31_ 

2 


Fiisan....*.. 

Apr 1-30 .'. 

j 



Gensaii. 

May 1-31. 

ll 



Beishln_____ 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



Curacao... 

May 29-June 4-... 

1 


Alastrim 

Ecuador’ 



Guayaquil. 

June 1-Aug. 31_ 

4 



Egypt. . 

May 7-July 29_ 



C'ascs, 21, deaths, 3. 

"Alexandria. 

May 2i-Ju’nc 17... 

4 

1 

Cairo. 

Jan. 22-.\pr 15 . 

14 

8 


Franco..... 

Apr 1 July 31.... 



Case'.',, 201. 

Lillo. 

1 July 24-30 .. 

1 


Paris . 

Ma> 21 Jul> 31 . 

14 

2 


Gold Coast. 

Mar 1-June30_ 

11 ! 

7 


Great Britain: 


1 



Engiand and Wales . 

May 22-Oct ir, . 



('a'-p^v, 3,610. 

BirmiuBhani.. 

Aug 14-Sept. 30 




Bradford..... 

May 29-June 11... 

2 



Cardiff. 

June 19- July 2 

t 



I^eeds.. 

July 17 Get 8. 

17 1 



Liverpool... 

July 17-ao._. 

t ; 



London__ 

May 15-Jiine 18. . 

2 1 



Manchester. 

Oct 2-15. 

3 



Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. 

June 12 Oct. 15.— 

11 



Sheffield... 

June 12-Oct. 8_ 

29 



Stoke-on-Trent_ 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 



Scotland— 


i 



Dundee... 

May 29-Sept. 3_ 

6 ' 



Greece. 

June 1-30. 

14; 



Baloniki__ 

JulyJ’2-\ug 15... 


2 


Gufiteraala' 


1 



Guatemala City. 

June l-oO. 

! 

9 


Guinea (French). 

June 4-10. 

9 ' 



India. 

Api. 17-Sepf 3 -. 

.._i 


Cases, 76,054; deaths, 20,070. 

Bombay. 

May 28-Sept. 17.. 

243 ! 

158 

Calcutta__ _ _ 

May 8-Sept, 24 .. 

412 . 

315 


i^rachi. 

May 15--Aug. 6-,,- 

10 

5 


Madras. 

May22 0ct. l_... 

34 . 

H 


Rangoon.. 

May8-8ept.24 .. 

192 1 

157 


India, French Settlements in.. 

Mai. 20-June 18.. 

174 ; 

111 


Indo-China (French). 

Mar. 21-Aug. 10— 

1 


Cases, 318. 

Saigon. 

May 14-Sept. 9— 

4 ! 

1 


Iraq: 

Baghdad__ 

Apr. lO-Oet. 1. 

8i 

4 


Basiu. 

Apr. 10-Sept. 17.., 

fl 1 

8 


Italy. 

Apr. 10-M.ay 21_ 

13 < 



Rome. 

June 13-July 10... 

2 ! 



Jamaica. 

May 2^Sopt. 24.. 

37 


Reported as alastrim. 

Japan. 

Apr. 3-M8y7, 

1 


Cases, 19. 

Nagasaki City. 

Taiwan Island__ 

June 20-Aug. 14. 
May 21-31. 

i! 

7 

Java: 





Batavia. 

May 22-Aug. 20... 

7 1 



East Java and Madura... 

Apr. 24 -Sept. 3_ 

20 



Latvia. 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 i 
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CBEOLERA, PLAGUE^ SMALLPOX, TYP&CS PEITBE, AM) mLOlT 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Recetred from June 25 to Novemlier 11 , 1927--Oontliitied 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico..__ 

Mar. 1-May 31_ 



Deaths, 567. 



2i 

2 

Durango___ 

June 1-30. 


1 


Montoicy... 

July 1-31-. 

6 

4 


Son Luis Potosi... 

May 29-Aug. 13... 


11 


Tampico.. 

June l-July”31- 

Aug. 7-Oct. 1_ 

1 

2 


TcMToon..... 


2 


Morocco.... 

Apr. 1-July 31_ 

Apr. 21 . 

207 


Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

Holoc Soengei__ 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 

Paslr Rosidoncv.. _ 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 



Samarfnda Residt'ncy_ 

May 21-27. 



Nigeria.—_ 

Mot. 1-June 30_ 

2,362 

570 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion.... 

July 10-23. 

2 


Persia. 

Teheran... 

Feb 21-July 23-... 


1C 


Poland. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6— 

May 29-Oct. 8_ 

20 

2 


Portugal. 

Lisbon_ 

26 

1 


Oporto_ 

Sept. 3-9. 

1 



Senegal 

Medina.... 

July 4-10. 

7 



Siam. 

Apr. 1-Sept 3. 



Cases, 246; deaths, 06. 

Bangkok.. 

: May I -Sept. 10.— 

Aug. 1-31 . 

16 

8 

Spain: 

Madrid. 

1 


VsJencia.___ 

May29-JiiDo4_ 

Sept. 26 Oct. 1.... 
June 12-18.. 

3 


Do. 

1 



Straits Settlements__ 



Cases, 3. 

Singapore.. 

Apr. l-June 18- 

June 6-Aug. 20— 

June 26-July 2- 

Aug. ll-8ept. 20.. 
Apr. 1-June 10.. . 

7 

2 

Sumatra: 

Medan............ 

3 



Switzerland: 

Berne..... 

1 



Syria. 

Damascus___ 

4 



Tunisia..-_... 



COvSes, 10. 

Tunis... 

June 1-10.. 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province_..._ 

July 7-Aug. 20_ 



Outbreaks. 

Elliott district___ 

May 11-June 10. .. 



1)0. 

Idutywa district. 

July 3-9.- 

__ 


Do. 

K^anga district_ 

May ll-June 10... 



Do. 

Mount y^lillo district. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 



Do. 

Orange Free State_ 

Aug. 7-13. 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district_ 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo_ 

July 12-Sept. 12... 


3 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria... 

Apr. 21-July 20_ 



Algiers_ 

May 11-Oct. 10.,.. 
May 21-Aug. 31... 

Aug. 1-31. 

33 


Oian. 

34 


Argentina: 

Rosario___ 

1 

Bulgaria--.... 

Mar. 1-Jiily 10_ 



Bofia.._......._ 

June 4-OcL 14_ 

17 


OhUe: 

Antofagasta 

Apr. 16-May 31.., 
Sept 25-Oct. 1_ 

1 


Do. 

1 

Concepcion............._ 

May 29-Junc 4,... 


1 

La Oalera_-_ 

Apr. 16-May 31... 
Mar. 16-31. 

1 


Llgua......-_ 

2 


Puerto Montt.........._ 

Apr. 16-Mny31... 
.do. 

1 


flanttagn_ 

5 

1 

Talcahuano...._..... 

July 10-16. 


1 

Valpar^o. 

Apr. 16-Sept. 3_ 

6 

3 


Cases, 899; deaths, 89. 


Cases, 226; deatbi, 90. 
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B^rtB Beedved fmi Jn^ 25 to NoFomber 11, 1927~<Ooutiaued 

TYPHUS PBVE8--Coiitinued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Manchuria— 

Harbin. 

July 25~Aug. 21.. - 

May 2ihJune4_ 

JulvlO-lft 

5 



Mukden... 

1 



Tientsin. 

1 



Chosen. 

Feb. 1-Juno 30.. 



Cases, 721; deaths, 60. 

Chemulpo. 

May l-Aug. 31_ 

.do. 

3 


Oensan.'____ 

4 



Seoul. 

Apr. 1' Aug. 31_ 

.do.. 

35 

3 


Czechoslovakia. 


Cases, 55. 

teases, 127, deaths, 10. 

Eypt.. 

May 28-Sopt. 2 



' 'Alexandria.. 

May21-Aug. 6 

Jan. If^-July 1. 

13 

6 

Cairo.. 

43 

16 


Port Said. 

Sept. 24-301. 

1 


Estonia... 

Apr 1-June 30 .. 



Cases, 6. 

Greece. 

June 1-30_ 

2 


Athens... 

June 1-July 31_ 


9 


Guatemala: 

Guatemala.... 

Aug 25 31_. 


1 


Iraq: 

Batthdad... 

Apr 24-30. 

1 


Irish Free State: 

Cork County. ... . 

Julv3-9__ 

1 


In urban district. 

Latvia.I. 

Apr 1-July 31_ 

Feb. 1-July 31_ 

Feb 2-Mav31.... 

32 


Lithuania. 

347 

42 


Mexico . 

Deaths, 140. 

Mexico City. 

May 29-Sept 24.. 
July 31-Aug. 6_ 

59 


including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

San Luis Fotosi. 

1 

Morocco.. 

Apr. 1-Aug~ 20_ 

May 24-Sept 26.. 
May 24-Aug.20... 
Aug 2-Oct. 3 ... 
June 28-Aug 1.5... 
May 17-23... 

952 


Palestine. 

Haifa. 

.. 


('ases, 29 

Jaffa. 

3 



Jerusalem.... 

:j ' 



Mahnaim.... 

1 j 


In Safad district. 

Nazareth....i 

.luly 19-25. 

i May 17-Aug 8_ 

j Apr 1-30 . 

1! 


Safad..! 

10 1 

1 


Peru: | 

AroouiDa......i 

1 


Do .I 

Aug, 1-31 . 


2 


Poland.! 

1 Apr 10'Sept 17... 

1,117 

102 

! 


Portugal: 

Lisbon__- 

May 29-June 4.... 
Aug 20-27_ 

li 


Oporto... 

1 1 



Huxiiania.... 

Apr. 3-Jiily 23_ 

! Aug 19-2:)_ 

956 

64 


Spain* 

Seville. 

2 


Syria. 

Aleppo__ 

j .Sept 11-17 . 

Apr. 22-July 20_ 

2 



Tunisia... 

j. 

Cases, 158. 

Tunis. 

1 July 5-Aug. 21_ 

2 


Turkey: 

Constantinople.- 

Union of South Africa _ _ 

1 May 13-19_ 

1 Apr 1-30. 


2 

Cases, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 

Cape Province. 

Albany district 

1 Apr. 1-Aug 27_ 

* June5-11 

42 

5 

Europeans, cases, 2. 

(Outbreaks. 

East lyondon 

May 22-28 .. 

1 


Do. 

(Hen Oniv district 

May 1-7. __ 


Do. 

Eentani district 

June 26-july 2_ 



Do. 

Port Elizabeth 

Aug, 7-13 . 

1 


Qiiinbn district 

May 1-7 _ 



Do. 

Umzlmkulu district_ 

Natal... 

June 26-July 2_ 



Do. 

Apr. 1”Aug 6. 

7 

3 

Impendhle di.strict . _ 

June .5-11_ 



Do. 

Ofange Preo State 

Apr 1-July 23- 

Apr 1-30-_ 

July 3-Aug. 20- 

May l-Aug. 31_ 

5 


Transvaal._ 

1 



Johannesburg.. 

19 

5 


Yugoslavia - - - . 



Cases, 24; deaths, S. 
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moUmA, FLAQITE, SMALLPOX, PYPHUS PEVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—^Continued 

Reports Recefyed from June 25 to November 11» i927*-^oatiniied 

YELLOW FBVEE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Ashanti: 





Obnasi . 

Aug. 6 _ 

1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa): 





Porto Novo . 

July 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman* 

Gold Coast .. 

Apr. 1-Juue 30_ 

60 

22 

Do. 

Aug 4. . 

2 



Ivory Coast. 

July 29_ 

1 

i 


Liberia. 





Monrovia. 

May29-July8,... 

4 

5 


Dakar. . . 

July 0. 

1 



Do . 

Aug. 8 _ 


2 


Do . 

Pept. 17 . 



Present. 

Oeoul .-. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2 _ 

1 

1 


Island of Qoroc . 

Aug 22-Sept. 4,.. 

2 

2 


Khombole.. . 

Aug. 1-Oct 2 _ 

4 

1 


Longa . 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2_... 

1 

1 


M*Bour . 

May 27-June 19... 

5 

6 


Ouakam . 

June 2-Aug. 14 _ 

4 

2 


Pout .-. 

Sept. 19-ifi . 

1 

1 


St. Louis... 

Aug. l-Oct. 2. 

8 

8 


Thies. 

July 10.... 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do. 

Sept. 12-Oct.2.... 

4 

4 

Tiaroye. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 4--. 

1 

1 


Tivaouane. 

May 27-S6pt. U-. 

6 

6 


Togoland: 





Meiatsa. 

Aug. 15-21. 

1 

1 
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PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYEUTIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Reports from 43 States for the week ended November 12, 1927, 
showed a decrease of nearly 12 per cent in the number of cases of 
poliomyelitis as compared with the reports for the preceding week. 

These 43 States reported 317 cases of poliomyelitis for the week 
ended November 12,1927, 400 cases for the week ended November 5, 
and 453 cases for the week ended October 29, 1927. 

Comparing the reports for the week ended November 5, 1927, with 
those for the week ended November 12, Ohio reported a decrease 
from 64 cases to 26, Massachusetts figures dropped from 56 to 38, 
and the number of cases in California decreased from 35 for the 
earlier week to 23 for the later. Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, Idaho, 
and Oregon showed slight increases, but in all of these States except 
Idaho the prevalence of poliomyelitis is less than it was a few weeks 
ago. 

Reports for the three years, 1925 to 1927, inclusive, are available 
from 39 States. They reported 267 cases of poliomyelitis for the 
week ended November 12, 1927, 52 case-s for the corresponding week 
of 1926, and 72 cases for the week in 1925. 

Reports by States for four weeks ended November 12, 1927, are 
given in the table on page 2909, and reports for the week ended 
November 19, 1927, will be found on page 2919. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN RELATION TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ‘ 

By J. W. Kkbr, Assistant Surgeon General/ United Slates Public Health Service 

The establishment of higher institutions of learning has been the 
landmark of civilization in all countries. Our country is no excep¬ 
tion. The extent of the maintenance of these institutions has been 
the measure of progress attained. The material prosperity of our 
people, which is the marvel of the period, is largely due to the appli¬ 
cation of scientific knowledge in the development of our natural 
resources, but among other factors the conservation of health has 
played an important part. 

Within the past quarter of a century the death rate from typhoid 
fever has been reduced from 36.9 to 6.7 per himdred thousand popu- 

> Presented before The Association of Qoveming Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions^ 
Madison, Wis., November, 192!I9. 
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letion. The tiiherculoeis death rate has been reduced from 201*9 
per hundred thousand to 90.6. The morbidity from many other 
diseases has been greatly reduced, and some diseases have been 
eliminated. From 1897 to 1920, an average of 11 years has been 
added to the expectancy of life in the United States, and since 1921 
certain industrial firms have been able to reduce by about 25 per cent 
per person the time lost from work on account of sickness and acci¬ 
dents. . These figures represent an incalculable saving in dollars and 
cents as well as reduction of human misery. They also explain in 
some measure why the luxuries of the past have become the necessi¬ 
ties of the present. 

These results have been accomplished by scientific research and 
the application of the information thus obtained by governmental 
and private agencies. Hitherto these agencies have worked more 
or less independently of one another. Moreover, their work has 
been directed largely to the solution of problems that immediately 
presented themselves, such as the determination of the causes and 
methods of transmission and control of the communicable diseases. 

But the problems that now oflVr themselves are becoming increas¬ 
ingly complex, and the need for their solution has been emphasized 
by the relatively low physical and mental standards demonstrated 
by medical examinations of the troops included in the drafts for the 
World War. It is evident, the.rofore, that more highly organized 
procedures must be adopted in future for the promotion of health. 

On being selected by the vSurgeon General to confer with yon 
regarding the relation of the university to the public health, it was 
realized that the subject wmuld have to be preseutod on my part from 
the standpoint of an official who has devoted many years to Federal 
health activities, but has had little experience in university life aside 
from his student da3^s. Because of the experienee had in Federal 
health work, however, the conviction has been reached that the 
university has a very vital relation to future plans for public health 
advancement, and this conviction has been deepened by the study of 
health activities as conducted by State and local governments. In 
general, this relationship may be outlined as follows: 

1. Conservation of the health of students. 

2. Education regarding individual and community health. 

3. The training of health workers. 

4. The promotion of coordinated research. 

CONSERVATION OF THE HEALTH OP STUDENTS 

With the recognition of the necessity not only of preventing 
commimicable diseases among students, but of promoting their 
general health and fitting them to their tasks, “student health serv¬ 
ices^' have been organized in many universities and colleges. The 
development of this work has been coincident with allied activities 
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among other groups of the population, especially industrial workers. 
They are but a part of the great forward movement that has been in 
progress in recent years. The activities of these organizations need 
not here be described. They should include supervision of personal 
hygiene, sanitation of environment, and selective education in respect 
to health, especially as relates to individual and community respon¬ 
sibility. By reason of the clientele affected, the success of these 
activities will depend largely on the personality of the director in 
charge and his ability to promote coordination, not only of the depart¬ 
ments of the university, but of the health authorities within whose 
jurisdiction his institution is located. 

Physical examinations for the detection and correction of physical 
defects and the sanitation of environment form essential parts of the 
work. Here accepted principles of health administration may be 
practiced. But the maintenance of proper advisory relations with 
students in health matters is of supreme importance. The beginning 
of university life is an abrupt transition in the life of every student. 
He must necessarily undergo a process of orientation, and while doing 
so ho should have the advantage of sound advice. 

With proper instruction and close personal association, much may 
be done to interest the students in individual and community health, 
and some students may be properly influenced to adopt health work 
as a career. I think it must be the experience of practically every 
university student that the admiration for and association with some 
particular teacher have influenced his entire life. In the professional 
schools, students develop new ideals and sometimes decide upon 
their particular specialties in consequence of such influence. 

Too often, however, professional students, particularly students of 
medicine, are discouraged by their advisers from adopting public 
health as a vocation. It may be frankly conceded that the financial 
rewards are not comparable to those of the medical specialties, but 
from the standpoint of service, public health stands high in the list. 

In my own case, for example, I believe my professors thought that 
I was throwing away my opportunities by entering the public-health 
field; but, in experience and satisfaction, my work has been amply 
rewarded. However, the bearing of political and social conditions 
on health work as a career 30 years ago was far more adverse 
than to-day. In the future these conditions may be expected further 
to improve. 

EDUCATION EEGARDING INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 

In the past the interest in health work has been advanced largely by 
propaganda. It was most successful among the masses. That 
method is being rapidly displaced by systematic instruction of persons 
of school age and governmental administration on behalf of citizens 
generally. 
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Instruction regarding individual and community health should, be 
b^un in the primary grades and continued throughout the students 
school life. Students will thus enter universities with a broader 
conception of the principles of public health. Suitable textbooks at 
every stage of the child’s school career and suitably qualified teachers 
are essential to proper health instruction. The importance of proper 
normal-school training can not be overemphasized. 

The present need is the instruction of men and women as to the 
ralue of efficient public-health admiiiistrution in order that it may 
receive not only adequate financial vsupport, but moral support and 
recruits to carry it on. Without turning the university into a center 
for the dissemination of ill-advised uplift schemes, its clientele may 
be instructed as never before regarding the value of scientific knowl¬ 
edge and its practical application for the protection of health and the 
promotion of human efficiency. I know of no field in which greater 
progress has been made during the past 25 years; yet its surface has 
hardly been touclied. 

Progress iu the future will depend on advancement in science, and 
that nation will bo most benefited whose citizens foster systematic 
research. This is the particular field of the Federal Government as 
relates to health. It is also the province of the university as an 
educational agency to disseminate education regarding the impor¬ 
tance of public-health research and to train practical sanitarians and 
scientific workers to engage iu it. 

THE TRAINING OF HEALTH Vv'ORKERS 

The value of health work has not been sufficiently appreciated by 
the general public to encourage young men and women in sufficient 
numbers,to select this field as a career. 

That there is considerable interest in the subject is evidenced, 
however, by the progress recently made. One of the most significant 
events of recent years was the conference on “the future of public 
health in the United States and the education of sanitarians/’ 
convened by tlie Surgeon General of the Public Health Service on 
March 14, 1922, Representatives of institutions of learning from 18 
States attended the conference and devoted several days to earnest 
consideration of the subject. I know of no convention held in 
Washington made up of scientists and publicists of greater eminence. 

On account of the increasing demand, not only for health officers, 
but scientific workers, sanitarians in industry, etc., various methods 
have been considered and some of them have been adopted, viz, short 
courses of instruction for those who haye already engaged in the 
work, but without having all the required qualifications; systematic 
'courses leading to degrees or certificates of proficiency; and highly 
specialized training in preparation for research. 
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Following the conference mentioned^ public health institutes were 
organized in several universities here and there to give short courses 
in health work. The purpose was to provide practical instruction 
for the large group who have already entered the public health field 
without all the required qualifications, some of them devoting only 
a part of their time to these duties. 

While the needs for these special institutes will continue only so 
long as the supply of systematically trained professional workers is 
inadequate, State universities, in cooperation with State and local 
health departments, may well offer short summer courses of instruc¬ 
tion for the benefit of any who will take them. As an inducement, 
these courses have been given here and there in conjunction with 
other courses in which the student had as great or even greater 
interest. This applies particularly to practitioners of medicine. 

In addition, systematic instruction may well be organized and 
supported, leading to degress or certificates of proficiency in the sev¬ 
eral specialites where adequate facilities are available. It would 
seem that the State university, in particular, should consider, in 
conjunction with State and local health authorities, the giving of 
well-rounded courses for the training of practical health adminis¬ 
trators. It should be borne in mind, however, that information on 
many different subjects is the requisite of the properly trained health 
official. Not all universities may be in a position to furnish this 
instruction. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether universities with limited facilities or 
circumscribed fields should offer special instruction leading to the 
degree of doctor of public health. The fact should be frankly 
accepted that there should be specialization by universities in these 
matters. Whatever courses are offered, however, should provide the 
basic foundation to enable the student who desires to specialize to 
do so, and there should be available to him full advice as to the 
institution that will afford the larger facilities he requires. In other 
words, there is opportunity for universities to cooperate with each 
other and with health departments in health education. The rela¬ 
tionship that has been maintained by the Western Reserve University 
with the local department of health is an excellent example. There 
would be great advantage in the development of some such plan 
whereby students during vacations might receive remunerative 
employment and at the same time acquire experience in public-health 
practice. This plan has long been followed in the training of physi¬ 
cians. It would seem to be worthy of serious trial in the case of 
public-health students. 

While much of the work of the United States Public Health Serv¬ 
ice is highly specialized and seasonal, students have here and there 
been utilized, some of its ablest officers were formerly student helpers. 
By this means they were attracted to this field permanently. 
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It is the peouUax privilege of university authorities to discover aiid 
develop genius among students. The greatest single asset of any 
country is brains. Oftentimes they are developed in spite of almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Sometimes they are recognized, but 
through lack of incentive or opportunity, their potential value is lost 
io the country. 

With the awakening of interest in public health and the acceptance 
of its economic value, large funds have been set aside by their donors 
for health betterment. I believe that if permanent funds comparable 
in size with some of the existing foundations were set aside in aid of 
students who give promise of unusual ability, no greater impetus 
could be given to the public health movement and to public health 
research. The selection of candidates jinight devolve on committees 
of university professors collaborating with the United States Public 
Health Service or some other central health agency which would 
aid the students in securing opportimitios with special institutions of 
learning, scientific laboratories, and public health agencies, public and 
private. 

I am aware that there are many ways by which students may 
receive aid and that there is danger of blighting ambition by aid 
unwisely rendered, but the aid hero contemplated would bo more far- 
reaching than that rendered for a l)riof undergraduate period. It 
might well cover the entire productive period of the research worker, 
depending on his ability and specialty. Why should there not be 
special reseurcli foundations for this pm'poso, not on behalf of institu¬ 
tions, but of individuals? In a speech on public health recently pre¬ 
sented ill the Senate, Senator Ransdcll voiced this thought as follows: 

Some practical meanrt should be devised whereby persons having potential 
qualifications may receive substantial aid in developing these qualifications 
unremittingly without thought of being liamperod })y personal financial consid¬ 
erations. It is possible that some such system might be developed through the 
coordinative clTorts of faculties of universities. ♦ * * Philanthropists may 

well be encouraged to establish endowments for the conduct of research and, 
above all, for the training and employment of scientists. They may be encour¬ 
aged also to make donations for the use of the Federal Government in the pro¬ 
motion of scientific effort. 

The money compensation in many institutions is so inadequate as 
to drive science teachers and research students into other fields. 
This unfortunate condition can only retard progress in pure science, 
notwithstanding the discovery of some new principle might revolu¬ 
tionize present-day conditions of life. 

THE PROMOTION OP COORDINATED RESEARCH 

In the past progress in science has depended on individual effort. 
A spirit of rivalry on the part of individuals and institutions has 
been one incentive. I believe there should be substituted for it the 
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spirit of cooperation. Herein the university has a great opportunity, 
ku relates to health. This need is becoming more and more apparent. 

During 12 years in the administration of research in the United 
States Public Health Service it was my experience that particular 
problems required the combined efforts of scientists having widely 
different qualifications and approaching from different angles. In 
our studies of pellagra, for instance, there were needed the earnest 
efforts of bacteriologists, pathologists, entomologists, epidemiologists, 
statisticians, chemists, physiologists, veterinarians, dermatologists, 
psychiatrists, and other specialized workers. 

For the proper conduct of research, the fundamental sciences of 
physics, chemistry, and biology are as frequently to be looked to for 
recuits as the science of medicine. It has been necessary in govern¬ 
mental work, therefore, to requisition scientific aid from among the 
scientific departments of Government and private scientific institu¬ 
tions. This practice has grown by leaps and bounds in recent years. 
As an example may be mentioned the investigations of sanocrysin, 
a gold preparation in combination with serums advocated for the 
cure of tuberculosis. Before considering the granting of a license for 
its sale in interstate traffic, the Surgeon General requested the collabo¬ 
ration of the laboratories of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
Rockefeller Institute, and the Research Laboratory of the City of 
New York with the Hygienic Laboratory. Definite conclusions were 
speedily reached and license was not granted. This resulted in great 
economic saving to those afflicted with tuberculosis. 

Another recent cooperative investigation conducted by the Public 
Health Service related to the problem of the influence on health of 
the manufacture, distribution, or use of tetraethyl lead gasoline. In 
this study, collaboration was had with tJohns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Yale, and Vanderbilt Universities, the University of Chicago, the 
State Department of Health of Minnesota, and the municipal 
departments of health of Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio. In conse¬ 
quence of this extensive collaboration, a pressing public health 
question was satisfactorily settled. 

Through the Hygienic Laboratory and the National Tuberculosis 
Association, a highly important and extensive study of tuberculosis 
is now being conducted. Taking part in this program of research 
at the present time are the Hygienic Laboratory, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the National Research Council, 20 universities and 
special laboratories, and 2 manufacturing chemists. As stated by 
a colleague in charge of it, ^'The essence of the plan of this investiga¬ 
tion is first to define carefully the various unsolved questions of a 
composite study of the whole disease; next to apportion each of these 
problems to the most expert student available and to make his task 
as easy as possible for him to pursue in his own laboratory; and 
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finally to arrange - a conference of those students carrying on allied 
researches before a small group of competent judges who, by thmr 
criticisms and advice, will point out the next steps to bo taken in the 
investigation.” 

Examples have been multiplied to indicate a field of cooperation of 
universities and other institutions interested in health with the 
Public Health Service. Many other instances of cooperation on Ike 
part of univeraitieB with the service in the past years might be men¬ 
tioned. They have related to nutritional diseases, industrial hygiene, 
and other subjects. At present, the facilities of Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, Yale, and Vanderbilt Universities are being utilized by 
officers in the prosecution of special studies. On the other hand, 
the facilities of the Hygienic Laboratory have been extended in the 
recent past to research workers from Leland Stanford and other 
universities of the United States and from the University of London. 

In my opinion, cooperation of this character on the part of uni¬ 
versities offers great opportunities for good. WTiile the essential 
function of every university is the instruction of its students, research 
also has its place. E.icl'. university faculty will detonuino whether 
this funcition as conducted by it has any bearing on’ public health. 
If it has, the willingness sliould be shown to unite with other agencies 
to the extent of its abilities; and it should lend its support to the 
Public Health Service as the proper coordinating agency. 

Other conxprebcasivo investigations might then be planned by the 
scientific corps of the laboratoiy working in collabomtion with 
scientists of States and niunicipaltics and represeatativos of univer¬ 
sity faculties. This corps is composed of scientific workeis in .a 
number of specialties. It is the expectation that the nmnber will 
be increased within reasonable limits. 

With the organization cojitemplated and its coordination with 
universities and other appropriate scientific agencies, it should be 
practicable to advance public health research in the United States 
as never before. 

These suggestions are based on (a) the great value that would 
acerue from systematic cooperation of official and nonofficial agencies; 
(6) the need of some responsible coordinating agency; (c) the economy 
to the Federal Government in having potentially available official 
and uonofficial agencies competent to engage in highly specialized 
research; (d) the acceptance of the fact that, while the fundamental 
function of the university is instruction in the sciences, it may be 
provided with special facilities with which to aid in studies of complex 
public-health problems; (e) the importance of defining the activities 
of official and nonofficial agencies in their respective fields consistent 
with economy and efficiency. 
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The availabUity of an endowment with which to establish per¬ 
manent individual fellowships would enable the universities to train 
and advance scientific workers, and by this means also there would 
be provided for participating institutions, assistants highly specialized 
in tlie conduct of the work. 

This conception of the future of public-health research is the 
result of administrative experience and recognition of the opportu¬ 
nities in tliis field for the advancement of know'ledge and the improve¬ 
ment of living conditions. The essentials for this realization are the 
spirit of cooperation, trained scientists, and adequate funds. With 
the last mentioned, the university should be able to train workers 
and to cooperate with similar organizations, and in my opinion these 
are its essential functions in relation to the public health. 


FIVE-YEAR INFANT MORTALITY STUDY IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 

A summary of the information obtained from a 5-year infant 
mortality study in Buffalo, N. Y., 1922-1926, is presented by Dr. 
Frances M. Hollingshoad, in the Sanitary Bulletin for August- 
September, 1927, published by the Buffalo Department of Health. 

The infant mortality rate in Buffalo had been reduced from 165 per 
1,000 live births in 1910 to 94 in 1921, but in 1922 the rate jumped 
to 102, and this reaction prompted a request from the city depart¬ 
ment of hcaltli for a study of the records by the Buffalo Foundation, 
to ascertain any facts which might be of additional value in the 
department's efforts to reduce infant mortality in the city. 

The data on birth and infant death records of the city for the 
five years have been studied by wards and special districts, by 
nationality of parents, by cause of death and age at death, by hos¬ 
pitals at which the births occurred, and by physicians in attendance. 
Doctor llolliiigshead gives tlio following summary of the information 
obtained in the study, a complete report on which is now being 
published: 

1. Buffalo's infant mortality rates for the five years, exclusive of nonresidents, 
were: 102, 89, 84, 86, and 82 per 1,000, an average of 89. With nonresidents 
included the total rates were only slightly changed, 102, 90, 84, 87, and 84 per 
1,000, an average also of 89. 

2. Buffalo has eight wards in which the infant mortality rates for the five 
years have averaged over 100 infant deaths per 1,000 live births. The third 
ward is the section of the city with the highest rate for the five years, a loss of 
126 babies per 1,000 births. The tenth ward is next liigheat, with an average 
rate of 118 per 1,000. The first ward ranked third highest, with an average of 
116 per 1,000. The other average rates in this high group were 106 for both the 
ninth and twenty-seventh, and 102 for the fourteenth, sixteenth, and twenty- 
first wards. 

S. The five lowest ward rates, aU around 65 per 1,000, were found in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth wards. The third 
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ward, with the highest record, 125 infant deaths per 1,000 birthft, just doubled 
the lowest rate, 62 per 1,000 in the twentieth ward. 

4. In total figures, 62,261 babies were born alive in Buffalo during the five 
years, and 5,649 died before reaching 1 year of age. In this number there were 
8,209 births and 326 deaths of babies of nonresident mothers. 

5. Of the 6,549 infant deaths, 1,334, or 24 per cent, occurred within the first 
day; 2,327, or 42 per cent, by the end of the first week; 2,952, or 63 per cent, 
within the first month; and 4,475, or 81 per cent, during the first 6 months of 
age. 

6. During the five years there occurred in Buffalo 6,666 live births and 810 
deaths of babies under 1 year of age whose mothers had been bom in Poland— 
a mortality rate of 122 per 1,000 births. For mothers born in Italy, there were 
6,262 births and 469 infant deaths, a mortality rate of 87 per 1,000. For mothers 
born in Buffalo, the births totaled 27,967 and the infant deaths 2,378, a mor¬ 
tality rate of 86 per 1,000. For mothers born in the United States exclusive of 
Buffalo, the 14,236 births and 1,209 deaths give exactly the same rate as for 
Buffalo-born mothers, 86 per 1,000. 

7. Fifty-six per cent of the deaths of babies of Buffalo-bom mothers occurred 
under 2 weeks of age, whereas only 37 per cent of the babies of mothers boro in 
Poland and 31 per cent of babies of mothers born in Italy occurred at this very 
early period. This larger percentage of deaths under 2 weeks of age of babies 
of Buffalo-born mothers was due to the greater loss from premature births, 
injuries at birth, and other conditions of very early infancy, which was 47 per cent, 
as compared with 20 per cent and 32 per cent of deaths, respectively, from 
such causes of babies of mothers bom in Italy and in Poland. 

8. Diseases of the respiratory system were more fatal to the babies of mothers 
born in Italy, 36 per cent of all deaths of babies bom to this group of mothers 
dying from such causes, as compared with 18 per cent for babies of Buffalo-born 
mothers and 16 per cent for babies of mothers bom in Poland. 

9. The digestive diseases caused a higher proportion of deaths of babies of 
mothers born in Poland. The percentages of total deaths of babies of each 
group of mothers for digestive diseases were 38 for mothers born in Poland, 
21 for mothers born in Italy, and 16 for Buffalo-born mothers. 

10. Twelve per cent of the deaths of babies of Buffalo-born mothers were 
reported to have been due to malformations, as compared with 6 per cent among 
babies of mothers born in Poland and 5 per cent for babies of mothers born in 
Italy. 

11. To negro mothers in Buffalo there were born 1,143 babies, with 137 deaths 
under 1 year of age, a mortality rate of 120 per 1,000 births. 

12. Mid wives attended 16 per cent of the births occurring in Buffalo during 
the five years. For each 100 babies attended by midwives there were 2 deaths 
under 2 weeks of age. 

13. A total of 20,342 live births, or 33 per cent of all births during the five 
years, occurred in hospitals, and 909 of these babies died under 2 weeks of age, 
a mortality rate of 4.5 per 100. In two hospitals this average rate was more 
than doubled, 10.9 and 10.6 per 100 deliveries. In the three strictly maternity 
hospitals the rates were all below the average of 4.5 per 100 deliveries. The 
mortality rates in the 13 hospitals in Buffalo were found to have been 10.9, 
10.6, 6.9, 6.6, 4.8, 4.6, 4.3, two 4.1, 3, 2.9, 2.4, and 1.3. 

14. Twenty physicians attended 14,704 of the live births occurring in the 
five-year period, an average per physician of 700 births. Of these 14,704 babies, 
680 died under 2 weeks of age, a mortality rate for the group of 4.6 per 100 live 
births; 7 of the 20 physicians had mortality rates in their practice exceeding 
this average. The physician with the highest mortality rate under 2 weeks 
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of age among babies attended by him at bijrtli lost 8.G babies in each htindred 
births. The lowest mortality rate in the . group was 1.5 per 100 live births. 
Below the average loss for the group were 2 physicians with rates of 4.5; 1 
each with rates of 4.3, 4.2, and 4; 3 With a rate of 3,5; 1 with a rate of 3,3; 1 
each with a rate of 2.3, 2.1, and 2; and 1 with the lowest as stated, 1,5 per 100, 
15. A second group of physicians, 33 in number, attended 9,520 live births 
during the five years, an average of 290 per physician, and lost 408 babies under 
2 weeks of age, giving a mortality rate for this group of 4.3 per 100 deliveries; 
16 of these 33 physicians liad mortality rates above this average of 4.3 per 
100, The greatest loss in the practice of any one of these 33 physicians was 10.6 
per 100. The lowest rate was 1.6 per 100. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OP THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED OCTOBER 15* 1927. BY 
THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT i 

Cholera .—The cholera epidemic in Iraq, which began in the 
middle of July at Basra, seems to have been kept under control by 
the prompt precautions taken by the Iraq health service. Two 
months after the beginning of the outbreak, tlio infection had spread 
less than halfway to Baghdad, according to the October issue of the 
Epidemiological Report. In the previous epifhunic, in 1923, Baghdad 
was infected w’ithin live days of the appearance of cases at Basra. 
The total number of cases reported in Iraq from July 24, to Sop- 
teniber 24, 1927, was 712, of which 339 were in the city of Basra. 
At Abadan, 241 cases were reported, and at Mohammerah 205 cases 
were reported in the six weeks from July 24 to September 3. In the 
three weeks following the latter date no cases were reported in either 
of these towns. The likelihood of further spread of the outbreak is 
diminishing with the passing of the hot season. 

The number of cholera deaths reported in India remained at a 
liigh level without much change from the beginning of Juno to the 
middle of August (about 6,000 deaths weekly in the provisional 
returns). The incidence began to decrease in the United Provinces 
and in Bihar and Orissa from the middle of June, and in the Punjab 
after the middle of July; the outbreak in Madras Presidency seems 
to have reached its maximum in July. At the same time there was 
a marked increase in Bombay Presidency and in Hyderabad. After 
the end of August a decrease in the cholera incidence may bo expected 
throughout India. 


1 From the Office o{ Btotietical InvestigatloQ. United States Public Health Seryi(». 
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TabZjB 1 .—Cholera doathe Freporled in the Proidnces of India from May tB to August 

13, me and 1937 
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1927 

Frovinoe 

May 23- 
JuntflS 

June 20- 
July 17 

July 18- 
Aug. 14 

Mlay 22- 
June 18 

June 19- 
July 16 

July 17- 
Aug. 13 

Funlab and Delhi_ _, _ , 

6 

24 

11 

715 

2,246 

484 

1,261 

218 

Punlab States. 

0 

7 

6 

00 

Uiitted Provinoes.. 

Bihar and Orissa - _ 

m 

1,673 

Ml 

648 

1,038 

307 

662 
2; 416 
689 

6,043 

8,166 

1,108 

430 

8,286 

6,710 

945 

2,029 

M31 

1,329 

267 

Bengal.. 

Assam. 

710 

164 

22 

312 

Central India Agency . _ _ 

31 

36 

27 

182 

648 

667 

Central Provincas _ _ 

267 

232 

860 

1,894 

1,012 

137 

1,705 
8,860 
433 j 

1,614 

4,827 

1,760 

4,106 

416 

Madras Presidency .. _ 

340 

920 

860 

Hyderabad... 

0 

0 

0 

Bombay Preeldencv. 

9 

1 

8 

2,522 

301 

2,818 1 
419 1 

States in Bombay i>re8idency. Ill 

0 

0 

0 

Buraia — 

494 

644 

867 

238 

161 

808 

Other Indian States. . 

2 

6 

13 

3 

271 

35 



Total. 

i667 

3,916 

6^728 

IQgl 

24,188 

23,342 



The incidence of cholera in French Indo-China declined throughout 
the summer months; the peak of the incidence in Tonkin, where the 
disease was most prevalent, was passed early in" June. In Annam, 
the maximum incidence was not reached until August, but the num¬ 
ber of new cases declined rapidly in September. The total incidence 
in French Indo-China during the first 20 days of September amounted 
to 658 cases; during the month of August, 2,155 cases were reported. 

In Siam, the weekly number of cholera cases was about 20 from 
the beginning of May to the end of August. A few cases occurred in 
the Malay States after the middle of June, and 107 cases had been 
reported up to the end of August. 

Various maritime towns in China became infected with cholera 
in August, notably Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, Foochow, and Ningpo. 
In September there was an outbreak at Wuhu on the Yangtze above 
Nanking; and, at Tientsin, in the week ended September 24, 17 cases 
of cholera reported. 

Plague ,—In most countries the incidence of plague was at low ebb 
in July and August. The Report states: 

The most important exceptions were Senegal and Uganda, where the seasonal 
maximum frequently occurs in these months. In Senegal, where 129 cases were 
reported in June, the number of cases increased to 494 in July and to 622 in 
August. Dakar became infected early, and 128 cases were reported up to the 
end of August in the town and its district. The incidence for the year is con¬ 
siderably higher than in the two preceding years. The reported case mortality 
for July and August was 64 per cent in the whole colony. In Uganda, 958 plague 
cases and 780 deaths were reported during tiie eight weeks ended August 13, 
which will probably comprise the period of maximum incidence of the year. 
The number of cases reported during these weeks is much in excess of *that noti¬ 
fied during the corresponding period of any yeai' since 1921, when Uganda was 
visited by very severe plague outbreaks. 
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Tbe annual minimum incidence of plague in India was reached early in July. 
Up to August 20, human plague was practically absent in the wtiole of Northern 
India. There were a few cases from the second week of August in two districts 
of the Central Provinces. The incidence began to increase from early in August 
in the Madura district in the southern part and Bellary district in the central 
jmrt of Madras Presidency, in Mysore and in the districts of Belgaiim and Dhar- 
war in Bombay Presidency, which both border on the Bellary district. Sporadic 
plague cases occurred also in many districts of Burma. 

In Java, 438 deaths from plague were reported during the four weeks ended 
July 9, which is slightly more than the number reported during each of the three 
preceding four-weeldy periods. 

In Greece, one plague case was reported at Patras on September 3, and six 
cases were reported between the 15th and 29th of the same month at Plomarion 
on the island of Mytilcnc. Two cases were reported at Beirut, Syria, on Sep¬ 
tember 10 and 17. 

Ten plague cases and six deaths were reported in the district of Salsk in north 
Caucasus between August 28 and September 17. These were the only plague 
cases reported in recent mouths in the U. S. S. R. 

In Egypt, threo cases of plague were reported between August 14 
and September 17. In Algeria there were five cases in August and 
one case in the first 10 days of September. 

No plague rase was reported during the first nine months of 1927 
in Chinese ports reporting to the Singapore bureau. Both human 
and rat plague were reported to be prevalent in Fukien Province in 
May and s]iora(lic rases were reported in Kwantung. The Report 
notes that ^‘Tlio ICwantiing Government states that there has been 
an epidemic of pneumonic plague, causing many deaths, in the latter 
part of August in the district north of Hamintala (in Eastern Gobi 
in Inner Mongolia).’^ 

Ydlowfever ,—The number of yellow fever cases increased in Senegal 
in September, when 20 fatal cases occurred; all wore among the 
European population. Of these, 15 vrere at Dakar, 2 on the island 
of Goree, 2 at Thies, and I at Khomb(>le. The center of the epidemic 
in the preceding year and a half was farther inland than Dakar, 

In August, there was 1 case in Gambia, 2 cases on the Ivory Coast, 
and 1 case in Togo. There has been no fresh case reported at Porto 
Novo in Dahom(‘.y since July 2. 

In the Gold Coast Colony, 98 cases of yellow fever wore reported 
from February to July, and cases wore still occurring at Accra and 
on the Capo Coast. 

Smallpox ,—Smallpox continued to spread in Algeria; 459 cases 
were reported in Augi^st, of which number 373 were in the depart¬ 
ment of Oran and 78 in the department of Algiers. In August of the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926, there were 5, 73, and 114 cases, respec¬ 
tively. The disease has been less prevalent during the last two years 
in Tunis, where only 12 cases were reported in August. In Morocco, 
76 cases were reported in August. In Egypt, also, the incidence is 
lower than it has been for several years; only 6 cases occurred during 
the four weeks ended August 26. 
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In England the incidence of smallpox remained somewhat hi^er 
than at the corresponding season of previous years, but no seasonal 
increase was indicated bj the returns for September. On the Euro¬ 
pean continent cases continued to be rare. In France the situation 
has improved markedly, and only 6 cases were reported in August 
as compared with 23 and 60 in July and June, respectively. In 
Italy 5 cases were reported in the four weeks ended July 17. 

Smallpox is less prevalent in Mexico than in the preceding three 
years, but the severe type predominates; 911 deaths were attributed 
to this cause during the first half of 1927, as against 1,942 deaths 
during the corresponding period of 1926. 

In Nigeria smallpox has been more prevalent than usual and, 
during the first seven months of 1927, 3,244 cases were reported, 
with a case fatality of 22 per cent. 

In the Union of South Africa the smallpox cases occurring since 
the epidemic at Durban came to an end last November have been 
of the mild form. No deaths occurred among the 40 cases reported 
driring the first seven months of 1927. 

Typhus and relapsing jever .—September is usually the month of 
lowest incidence of typhus fever in Eastern Europe, where the winter 
increase begins in the fourth quarter of the year. The incidence of 
this disease during the first nine months of 1927 was relatively low 
everywhere in this area. Relapsing fever has aU but disappeared 
from Europe except in certain areas of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics; it decreased markedly in the Ukraine. 

Enteric fever .—The prevalence of enteric fever during August and 
the first half of September was lower than the normal for that season 
in countries of northwest Europe, including the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium. In Swit¬ 
zerland, Austria, and Hungary, the incidence was about the same 
as last year. East and south of these countries the incidence has 
been higher than last year. 

In Poland there were 2,477 cases during the four weeks ended 
September 10, as compared with 2,002 during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. In August 1,027 cases were reported 
in Czechoslovakia, and 697 in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, as compared with 547 and 322 cases, respectively, in August, 
1926. 

Typhoid fever spre&d rapidly in Italy in Jloly; 4,277 cases were 
reported during the four weeks ended July 31, as compared with 
2,001 during the corresponding weeks of the preceding year, the last 
figure being about normal for the season. 

In France and England the returns were also somewhat higher 
than in the preceding year, though the incidence, especially in the 
latter country, is not excessive. 
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Dyse-aUry. —Dysentery has become less prevalent in Germany in 
recent years; 646 cases were reported during the four weeks ended 
September 10 as compared with 803 and 1,229 cases, respectively, 
in the corresponding period of the preceding two yeai-s. 

In Poland cases of dysentery increased in the last two years, 
although the incidence was still much lower than in 1924 and earlier 
years. During the four weeks ended September 10 of the current 
year 1,600 cases were reported. The disease has been most preva¬ 
lent in Galicia. 

In Rumania and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
dysentery was more than twice as prevalent in August as in tlio cor¬ 
responding month a year ago; but there was no serious epidemic 
prevalence. 

In Morocco, as in many subtropical or tropical countries, dysentery, 
is a serious cause of illness;.8,855 cases were reported during the first 
eight montlis of 1927. The maximum incidence occurred in May. 

Aevie poliomyelitis .—The reported incidence of poliomyelitis in 
European countries for August and September showed a prevalence 
above the normal in several countries, particularly in Germany and 
Rumania. The Report states; 

The first severe outbreak in Europe occurrotl at Bucharest in Rumania in 
June and July, eproading grudually to other parts of the country. 

In Germany an outbreak iiegan early in July in the Province of Mel^'^churg 
(Prussian Saxony), but did not reach its maximum until the middle of Sc])kunbor, 
It spread during the lust week of July to the neighboring Province of Leipzig, 
in Saxony, Avhore the number of cases coiitimied to increase up to tlie middle 
of Septenilier. In ^}lese^ two Provinee,s 255 ca.ses \\'ero reported between July 3 
and September 17 which have together a iiopulation of 2,084,000. There wore 
during the same jicriod 503 cases in the remainder of Germany in a pof)illation 
over twenty times greater. TJiesc districts arc thus very clearly the center of 
the outbreak. In a large area of central Gennan 5 »^ the incidence is between 1 
and 3 cases i)cr 100,000 population, while it is lower in the more distant Provinces. 

Acute poliomyelitis was more prevalent in England and Wales in 1920 than 
in any previous year; 1,159 cases and 17G deaths were reported during the year, 
giving a case mortality rate of 15.2 per cent. If 138 cases and 59 deaths reported 
as polioencephalitis are included, the case mortality rate is increased to 18.1 
per cent. The incidence remained above normal during the first quarter of 1927, 
owing to the slow decrease (jf the 1926 outbreaks, which reached their maximum 
only late in October. The scasoijal minimum incidence was reached in April 
and May. The number of cases has increased markedly since July and is 
higher than in previous years except 1926, the incidence of which was not 
equaled during any week up to the end of September. The incidence of polio¬ 
myelitis was above the normal in Scotland. 

Scarlet fever .—The reported incidence of scarlet fever in September 
in most European countries differed very little from that for the cor¬ 
responding season last year. The incidence was lower than in the 
preceding two years in Sweden, Denmark, Latvia, lithuania, and 
Poland. More cases than were reported a year ago were notified 
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durii]^ the summer and autumn in England md Gonraany. Ihe 
Report states: ' ’ 

In England and Wales there were 6,711 cases during the four weeks ended 
September 24, as comjmred with 6,666 during the corresponding weeks of 1926. 
In Germany 6,132 cases were reported during the four weeks ended September 
10, as against 4,367 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
This is the fourth year in which the incidence of scarlet fever has increased in 
Germany; it may be a good sign, however, that the increase of the number of 
cases in the last four-week period (September 10) this year over the preceding 
four-week period has been 19 per cent, while the corresponding figure last year 
was 46.2 per cent. 

Scarlet fever has since the beginning of the year been more prevalent in 
Australia than for some years past. The incidence normally decreases from the 
beginning of June, but this year there was a new increase in July (which cor¬ 
responds to our January); 926 cases were reported during the four weeks ended 
July 30, as compared with 468 cases during the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

Natality and general mortality ,—The birth and death rates in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Germany since 1901 are shown in the accompany¬ 
ing table. The birth rate in each country was lower in 1926 than 
in the preceding year. The birth rate in Germany has been declining 
in recent years more rapidly than in France, and the difference in 
the rate between the two countries is becoming slight. The decline 
in the death rate in Germany in recent years has been remarkable 
and is also much greater than the decline in the death rate in France. 
Part of the decline in the death rate in Germany is a result of the 
smaller proportion of infants in the population. 


Table 2. —Birth and death rates per 1,000 of the population in England, France 
and Germany from 1901 to 1926 

BIRTH RATE 


Country 

1901-1904 

1910-1914 

1920-1924 

1925 

1926 

England.-... 

28.4 

24.3 

21.3 

18.3 

17.8 

G-ermany... 

.84. 7 

28.2 

28.1 

20.6 

19.5 

France. 

21.4 

19.0 

20.1 

19.1 

18.8 


DEATH RATE 


England_____..... 

16.2 

13.9 

12.2 

12.2 



19.9 

16.6 

13.9 

11.9 


France___-_____ 

19.6 

18.1 

17.6 

17.7 




POLIOMYELITIS CASES REPORTED BY STATES, OCTOBER 
16 TO NOVEMBER 12,1927, AND CORRESPONDING WEEKS 
OF 1925 AND 1926 

The following table gives a comparison of the telegraphic reports 
from State health oflBcers for the four-week period from October 
16 to November 12,1927, with the reports from the same sources for 
the corresponding period of the years 1925 and 1926. This table is a 
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e<»itinuation of tables appearing in the Public Hedth Reports, 
October 7, 1927, page 2452, and November 4, 1927, page 2726. 
Repoi^ts for the week ended November 19, 1927, will be found on 
page 2919 of this issue. 

Cases of polwmyditis reported by Stale hecdth officers October 16-November IS, 19S7, 
compared with reports for the corresponding weeks of 19S3 and t9S6 


Week ended— 


state 

Oot. 

Oot. 

23, 

1020 

Oct. 

24, 

1925 

Oct. 

29, 

1927 

Oct. 

30, 

1926 

Oct. 

31, 

1025 

Nov. 

5. 

1927 

Nov. 

le^ 

Nov. 

1^ 

Nov. 

12, 

1927 

Nov. 

13, 

1920 

Nov. 

14, 

1025 

Alabama. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

m 

m 

1 

1 

1 

m 

2 

Arizona. 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 



BI 

0 


Bl 

0 

Arkansas. 

2 

2 

0 

2 


1 

1 

Bl 


1 

1 

0 

Calirornfa. 

82 

6 

9 

80 

1 

4 

85 

5 

11 

23 

2 

15 

Colorado_ 

7 

0 

0 


0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 

9 

1 

1 

9 

4 


7 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Delaware. 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


District of OSKimbia. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

BIf 


1 

1 



1 

Florida. 

0 

0 

1 

8 


0 

1 

0 

1 

1 2 



Georgia. 

1 

0 

2 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 


m 

0 

Idaho.. 

0 

0 

0 

2 



8 



11 

0 


Illinois. 

37 

5 

15 

25 

4 

7 

14 

2 

ii 

18 

4 

0 

Indiana. 

U 

2 

a 

19 

2 

8 

11 

2 

7 

7 

0 

3 

Iowa.... 


0 

0 

8 

0 


8 

0 


7 

0 

6 

Kansas. 

8 

0 

5 

14 

3 

6 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1 

2 

liOuiftiana. 

2 

0 

0 

2 


■1 

m 

1 

3 


0 

2 

Maine. 

13 

1 

0 


1 




0 

7 

3 

1 

Maryland. 

a 

2 

19 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Massachusetts. 

90 

9 

10 


6 

4 

50 

10 

5 

38 

7 

8 

Michigan. 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

■a 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Minnesota.. 

8 

0 

17 

6 

a 

18 

3 


6 

a 

0 

4 

Mississippi . 

a 

a 

0 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri_........ 

9 

1 

3 

12 

0 

4 

7 


1 

6 

0 

1 

Montana. 

2 

0 

3 

^■n 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 

5 

0 

10 

14 

1 

7 

10 

8 

2 

5 

1 

3 

New Jersey. 

11 

3 

3 

8 

1 

a 

0 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

New Mexico_j.1 

7 

0 

0 

3 


1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

New York.. 

32 

23 

28 

31 

14 

6 

38 

9 

23 

18 

13 

11 

North Carolina. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 


2 

8 

3 

0 

a 


Nnrth Tiakofji_ I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 


3 


0 

1 

Ohio. 

40 



51 



54 



26 


... 

Oklahoma_1 

10 

1 

1 

7 


0 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Oregon. 

St 

1 

0 

26 

1 

0 


1 

3 

22 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania___ 

45 

9 


18 

3 


18 

6 

6 

27 

2 

0 

Rhode Island. i 

8 

2 


4 


MTU 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

South Carolina.. 

3 

8 

8 

2 

10 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

South Dakota.’ 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

a 

7 

1 

0 

6 

1 

6 

Tennessee_ 

7 

0 


2 

0 


4 

0 


5 

0 


Texas. 

0 1 

0 

1 

3 

■9 

0 

a 

2 

2 

5 

0 

i 

Utah. 


0 

1 

2 

■I 

0 

a 

0 

1 


0 


Vermont___ 

7 

0 

6 

6 


3 



3 


0 

4 

Virginia. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Bi 

0 

0 



1 

! 0 

0 

Washington. 

22 

0 

7 

21 


9 

20 

1 

4 

26 


1 

West Virginia....._ 

17 

0 

0 

9 



12 


0 

8 



Wisconsin., 

8 

5 

7 

9 

m 

14 

8 

2 

7 

0 


0 

Wyoming. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

« 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Srftdicatioii of Salt Marsh Mosquitoes. Edward Stuart and N. M. Stover. 
Am&rican Journal of Public HeaUh, vol. 17, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 704-707. 
(Absti^t by H. B. Hommon.) 
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Mt)(M|uito^ai6ikient voric In Califoniia is carried on nndBt the 
abatement act of 1^15. To orgamze a district it is necessary to present to the 
board of ooimty supervisors a petition with the sigfnatures of IQ per cent of the 
registered voters of the district. A district may be any sise up to that of a 
county and may include municipalities that wish to join in the work. The 
boiurd of county supervisorsj after approving a district^ appoint a board of 
trustees who serve without pay and have complete charge of all abatement work. 
Tax levies for this work can not exceed $0.10 on $100 assessed valuation. 

There are five abatement districts around the San Francisco Bayi which 
include 120 miles of water frontage and 443 square miles of land consisting of 
hills and marshes. There are 12 other mosquito-abatement districts in the 
State which were organized for malaria control. The districts around San 
Francisco Bay spend approximately $50,000 a year. 

The chief problem around the San Francisco Bay is the control of the AMea 
dorsaUs and Abates squamiger. These two species breed in salt or brackish water 
and have a range of flight extending 15 miles from any possible breeding ground. 

The open marshland around the bay is easily controlled by ditches, 18 inches 
wide and 1 to 2 feet deep, that permit a constant flow with the tides and allow 
small fish to enter and devour the larvae. The reclaimed land, however, presents 
many difficult problems. In a general way it is handled as follows: (1) Tide 
gates are used to let out drainage water at low tide and prevent water returning 
at high tide; (2) cracked land is best taken care of by plowing, dragging, and 
disking; (3) lowland, either natural or caused by shrinking in reclaiming, is best 
controlled by pumping; and (4) breeding places which can not be drained are 
oiled with a mixture of equal parts of crude oil and stove distillate. Crude oil 
costs 5 cents per gallon and stove distillate 8 cents. Power sprayers mounted 
on trucks are used, which throw the oil to distances varying from 50 to 100 feet. 

Carbon Tetrachloride as Applied for the Extermination of Mosquitoes and 
FUSS. Kenzo Takashima Journal of the Public HeaUh ABsociaiion of Japan, 
vol. 3, No. 6, June, 1927, pp. 1-9. (Abstract by Fred Almquist.) 

In order to use carbon tetrachloride to exterminate mosquitoes, flies, etc., 
the best method is to add cresol-soap solution. But the addition of soap decreases 
the value of night soil as manure in that it kills certain kinds of vegetables. 

By experimenting it was found that a special solution of cresol soap containing 
little water was most suitable. In mixing with carbon tetrachloride a sol is 
formed which becomes a gel on dilution under certain conditions. This mixture, 
when diluted with water, forms a milky dilution until a certain quantity of cresol- 
soap solution is added. 

Biological and Physical Properties of Activated Sludge. F. W. Harris, T. Cock- 
burn, and T. Anderson. Water Worksj vol. 66, No. 1, January, 1927, pp. 24-29* 
(Abstract by E. A. Keinke.) 

V This paper defines activated sludge, describes the analogy between nature’s 
method and artificial processes of sewage transformation, discusses the predomi¬ 
nant organisms and their significance, the changes due to enzymic action, and 
principles in the utilization of sludge. Experimental work at Shieldhall is de¬ 
scribed in considerable detail. The minimum effective percentage of sludge for 
a contact period of four hours was found to be 8 per cent. The product of the 
percentage of sludge and the hours of contact is called the ‘^coefficient of inter¬ 
facial contact,” and experimental work is given in tabular form showing that for 
a coefficient of 30, with contact periods of one-half hour to 12 hours, and sludge 
percentages of 60 to 2J^, uniform results were obtained. At Shiddhall, treat¬ 
ment for one hour will be used for partial purification before discharging to tidal 
waters. The advantages of reactivation, particularly with partial treatment 
as at Shieldhall, are stressed. 
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^ DtASolved oxygen absorbed by sludge was determined by filling half-Winchester 
bottles with aerated water of known dissolved oxygen content, adding 5 per cent 
^f the bottle capacity of sludge (settled one hour) agitating continuously for half 
an hour, then settling 30 minutes and estimating the unabsorbed dissolved 
oxygen content. 

Hate of settlezpent of sludge depends on the density, or the total solids con¬ 
tained in a definite volume of sludge. The method of Arden and Lockett is used 
and is described as follows: “Samples equal in volume were collected at a fixed 
hour at different points in the aeration channels, thoroughly mixed, and their 
combined volume, representative of the contents of the aeration tank, was poured 
into a 1,000-c. c. cylinder. After one hour's settlement the supernatant liquid 
was siphoned off, the remaining sludge well mixed, and 100 c. c. pipetted into 
weighed basins for the estimation of the total solids.” 

Charts showing the density of sludge, volume, percentage, and mineral mat¬ 
ter are given, together with rainfall records. The relation between aeration and 
density is discussed and the authors conclude with the following statement: 
“Our experience has proved that density of sludge is a phase of the process, the 
study of which can only lead to increcised efficiency, and may possibly prove to 
be of material advantage in solving the problem of economic dewatering of the 
sludge.” 

Sewage-Treatment Plants in niinoie Sanitary Districts. Samuel A. Greeley. 
Water Works, vol. 66, No. 1, January, 1927, pp. 17-25. (Abstract by E. A. Eeinke.) 

This is a detailed account of the operations of the sanitary districts of Illinois 
under the act of 1917. The act and amendments are summarised. Statistics 
are given in several tables. Sewage flows are given for various districts show¬ 
ing average flows of 75 to 125 gallons per day. Sewages vary in composition 
from weak combined sewage to domestic sewage plus strong starch wastes. 
Intercepting sewers have been proportioned to take normal flow and first runroff. 
Capacities and costs are given in accompanying tables, which are complete and 
detailed. Costs for complete treatment vary from $9.46 to $13.40 per capita. 

Sewage Dieposal in fireat Britain. J. D. Watson. Water Works vol. 66, 
No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 367-370. (Abstract by W. R. Schreiner.) 

This article contains a discussion of the various methods possible. 

Dilution ,—Should be thought of first, in all cases. Best results are obtained 
by multiple noszles discharging into comparatively still waters or by a few out¬ 
lets into tidal or current channels. 

Land irrigation ,—Where there is available at least 1 acre per 100 persons, an 
efficiently worked sewage farm is still considered among the best methods. 
The effluents are free from micro-organisms, almost uniformly good and clear, 
with a very low nitrate figure. 

Contact beds ,—Contact beds are not now considered sound or economical, or 
as leliable as other methods. Liability of clogging, less aeration, more space 
required, are bad features. Many old contact beds are being replaced by newer 
methods. 

Percolating filters, —Advantages: Moderate first cost, low operating cost, clear, 
nonputrescible effluent. Disadvantages: Fly nuisance, nauseating odors. 
Wastes from gas works, dairy factories, sugar-beet factories, etc., produce 
inhibitory effects upon the purification processes of this type. 

Activated sludge has lost its position as the long sought cure-all. Advantages: 
Low first cost, scientific soundness of principle, less space requirement. Dis¬ 
advantages: Can not properly handle all types of wastes, is extremely sensitive 
to changes in character of wastes, requires more knowledge and more skillful 
management. In this process mechanical agitation is a strong competitor of 
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tbe eariSer aeration typea of inidng. Ilils proeeiss b a moat valuable adinnot to 
editing oontaot beds and percolating filters, doubling the capacity and removing 
odors. It makes a valuable additional step in purification when placed between 
sedimentation tanks and percolating filters. Zmhoff tanks are not in favor^ 
though deserving of more attention. 

Sludge disposal, —Lagooning is practiced in majority of places; smell nuisance 
greatest drawback; merits of separate digestion tanks in producing a good sludge 
not generally recognized in Great Britain; activated sludge presents a serious 
problem in dewatering. 

Storm water .—Recommendations of royal commission that storm-water storage 
should be equal to six hours of dry weather flow are now out of date; storage 
equal to 18 to 24 hours' dry weather flow more nearly correct, in these days of 
impervious roads. 

In conclusion it may be said that pollution of streams is now due rather to lack 
of money than to indifference such as prevailed some years ago. The sewage 
problem has not been solved, but public opinion becomes more and more insistent 
on the employment of best possible means of purifying wastes. 

Automatic Control of Sewage at Syracuse Sewage Treatment Plant. E. F, 
Sipher. American C%, vol. 37, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 6-9. (Abstract by A. S. 
Bedell.) 

The sewage-treatment plant at Syracuse, N. Y., contains several unusual 
features. The most noteworthy is the method of controlling the rate of flow 
of sewage through the grit chamber, by use of pumps operated by automatically 
controlled variable speed motor to maintain the velocity of the sewage within 
close limits without excessive loss of head. 

City topography necessitates pumping the sewage to the settling tanks. 
Sewage enters the works at an overflow chamber connected to an overflow 
conduit direct to the lake for volumes in excess of 56 million gallons daily. The 
sewage passes through coarse bar screens to a three-channel grit chamber, then 
through fine screens, mechanically raked, and into pump well, thence by three 
24-inch pumps of 18 million gallons daily capacity each (with a fourth pump in 
;reserve) to settling tanks provided with Dorr clarifiers. Sludge is pumped 
through a 4-inch main, and buried with wastes of Solvay Process Co. Entire 
plant is controlled from an 18-panel switchboard which can be superseded by 
manual control in emergencies. Automatic control devices are described in 
jSome detail. .Automatic measuring and recording devices are also a feature of 
the plant. 

The Many Algal Growths that Annoy Water Works. Anon. Wafer Works 
Engineering^ vol. 80, No. 18, August 31, 1927, pp. 1256 and 1283. (Abstract by 
Frank Raab.) 

Fresh-water alg© are classified into three groups: (1) The red alg© group, 
which contains 17 varieties; (2) the green alg© division, which has 350 species; 
and (3) the blue-green algae group, which numbers 232 plants. The odor pro¬ 
duced by the various algse may be sweet, grassy, geraniumlike, fishy, or obnoxious. 
Algae must have CO 2 , nitrogen, and sunlight for their growth and development. 
The nitrogen may be obtained from the nitrates in the water. Copper sulphate 
is now widely used for the destruction of algse. Chlorine is also used in some 
places. Copper is probably not a true poison. Doses as high as 15 grains have 
been prescribed in medicine. 
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Lethal daeea of copper e^phale 


November 2S, X027 


Algsa 

Lethal doae 
of copper 
sulp^te, 
ports per 
million 

Pounds 
of copper 
sulphate, 
per mUlion 
gallons 

Bvnedra.. _ _ _ 

0.20 

1.7 


.60 

4.2 

Afit^onallA - _ _ 

.10 

.8 



iv. Amounts of copper present in welUknown foods 


Food 

Cu present 
as a metal 

CnSOi, 
parts per 
million 

Almonds.—.....—.—-i 

36.8 

145.0 

Milk. 

1.6 

6.3 

niiniimhan __ _ _ . _ _ 

86.0 

177.0 

Pot:fttnAR .... _ . _ _ _ 

2.8 

11.0 

fitrawbarrias . ^ _ ,_ - -_ 

8.0 

81^4 



Lethal doses to fish 


Fish 


Trout-..- 

Carp. 

Pickerel- 
Goldfish-. 
Perch-— 
Bass. 


CUBO 4 , 
parts per 
million 

CuSOi, 
pounds 
per million 
gallons 

0.14 

1.2 

.83 

2.8 

.40 

3.6 

1.60 1 

4.2 

.67 

6.6 

2.00 

16.6 


How Quality of Water Affects Industries. W. D. Collins. Water Works En^ 
gineering^ vol, 80, No. 13, June 22, 1927, p. 927. (Abstract by Fred Almquist.) 

Early development in manufacturing took place in the northeastern part of the 
United States. It happened that most of these industries were able to obtain 
soft water. With the shifting of the center of population westward toward the 
hard-water region, it was some time before the accompanying industrial activity 
rose very greatly. The great rise came not from a shifting of plants westward, 
but more by the development of new industries. 

The quality of the water as affecting the locating of steel mills is of slight con¬ 
sideration, while for wool and silk goods excellent water is necefssary. Cotton 
manufacturing, formerly entirely in New England, now is found in parts of the 
South where soft water is found. Where it is a question of steam, the water must 
be of soft quality. 

Nearly all public water supplies are now safe to drink, but there is room for 
large improvement with reference to industrial use, in knowledge of composition, 
treatment, and control. 

Spore-bearers in the Spavinaw Water Supply. R. L. Ginter, Journal American 
Water W(yrks Association^ vo\. 17, No, 6, May, 1927 pp. 691-694. (Abstract by 
L. M. Fisher.) 

Water is collected in a 20-billion gallon reservoir from a 400 square mile water¬ 
shed about 65 miles east of Tulsa, Okla. It flows to within 4 miles of the city, 
where it is chlorinated, aerated, and pumped to an inclosed high-pressure reservoir. 
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The raw water had a index of 6.1 t)fep cublc<5eii<4i3£ieter. The average B7^ 
agar eonnt was 490. The B. coli index does not vary much throughout the year» 
whereas the count increases in the warm months and decreases in the winter 
mason. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the samples of chlorinated tap water gave positive 
results that did not confirm. In all cases gas formation in these tubes was more 
rapid than in control tubes of untreated water, indicating that organisms in the 
untreated water wliich are killed by chlorine inhibit, to a eertain extent, the spore 
bearers. It was found that neither 17 parts per million of chlorine nor 19 parts 
per million of copper (in terms of metallic copper) killed the organism. The 
organism is similar to the one described by Norton and Weight. No sanitary 
significance is attached to it. Evidence that 5 per cent bile inhibits B. coli has 
not been obtained. 

It is suggested that a change in the presiimptive test involving a low per cent 
bile medium, similar to the one used by Dunham, McCrady, and Jordon, would 
result in a saving of routine time and increase the dependence that water works 
men place in the presumptive test. 

The Effects of Storage upon the Quality of Water. A. Gordon Qutteridge. 
Healthy Commonwealth of Australia, vol. 5, No. 2, March, 1027, pp. 85-38. 
(Abstract by L. M. Fisher.) 

The quality of stream water depends upon the proportion of ground water to 
run-off water present. In dry weather there is proportionately more ground 
water than surface water in the stream, and proportionately greater quantities of 
inorganic salts are present. This is conducive to development of alg®, which, in 
the presence of sunlight, because of their chlorophyl, are able to combine these 
salts with dissolved carbon dioxide and thus obtain their food supply. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the normal strains of pathogenic bacteria disappear at 
the end of a week’s storage, and all of them at the end of a month. Water 
Initially good obtained from an upland source will not be improved much by 
storage; in fact a deterioration may result. Water from a large river will almost 
invariably be improved. 

In general, under these conditions, storage will result in decided decreases in 
(1) concentration of organic and inorganic solids by sedimentation; (2) concen¬ 
tration of organic impurities by precipitation and oxidation; (3) color in upper 
layers by oxidation and the bleaching action of sunlight; (4) concentration of 
hardness-forming salts due to loss of COa by diffusion, on utilization by plants, 
and by absorption of these salts by plants and animals during growth; (5) the 
number of bacteria, by sedimentation, exhaustion of food supplies, and utilization 
as food by other forms of life. 

A New Agar-Bye Differential Medium for the Colon-Typhoid Group—With 
Special Reference to Its Use in Water Analysis, A. J. Salle. Journal of Infec-> 
tious Diseases, vol. 41, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 1-8. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

After reviewing the literature on differential media the author describes 
experimental work based on the ability of B. coli to form more acid from sugar 
than B. aerogenes, provided the greatest amount added is just sufficient for B. coli 
to produce a final pH of*5.0. A tritration curve is given. The author’s summary 
follows: 

A new agar-dye differential medium for the identification of the members of 
the colon-aerogenes-typhoid group is described, containing peptone (Difeo), 
5 gm.; K 2 HPO 4 , 5 gm.; KH 2 PD 4 , 1 gm.; distilled water 1,000 0 . 0 .; agar, 20 gm.; 
lactose, 6 gm.; erythrosin (2 per cent aqueous), 20 c. c.; methylene blue (1 per 
cent aqueous), 10 c. c.; bromcresol purple (1 per cent aqueous), 20 c. c.; and by 
Its use two tests are incorporated in one operation, thereby shoi^ning the period 
of a complete water analysis by 24 hours. Glucose broth cultures may be dis¬ 
pensed with. B. coli and B. aerogenes are sharply differentiated on this medium 
because of distinct differences in their carbohydrate metabolism. 
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MtHiodi of Bitima^iag FoUution in Tidal latnaries and Water Eaaenroira. 
David Ellis. The Surveyor, voL 71, No. 18d0, July 8,1927, pp. 37-38. (Abstract 
by H. N. Old.) 

In this article the writer treats of the composition of organic matter in water, 
with its potentialities of pollution, and the two principal methods of detecting 
and measuring the amount of polluting substance—the chemical and the biological 
tests. 

The chemical determinations, usually the albuminoid ammonia and the ** oxygen 
absorbed” tests, are briefly outlined as to purpose, with the explanation that 
while the former will give definite estimation of the amount of organic matter 
prmnt in a given unit of water, the connection between this and the determina^ 
tion of the amount of organic matter capable of suffering putrefactive change, 
with which the water engineer is mainly concerned, is very vague. 

In discussing the “oxygen absorbed” test the author states that “the assump¬ 
tion that the more oxidizable organic matter is also more putrefiable is not 
warranted.” 

The estimate of total nitrogen contained in a measured quantity of water is 
referred to as probably the best of the chemical tests if it were not for the length 
of time required for its completion and the fact that it suffers from the defect 
inherent in all chemical tests—that the amount of nitrogen-containing matter 
is not a measure of the amount of putrefiable matter. 

* The biological tests for total bacteria and the presence of colon bacilli are 
discussed. With proper interpretation they are direct estimations of the very 
matter concerning which the water engineer requires information. The author 
treats of the differentiation to which consideration must be given in the matter of 
total bacteria, the greater part of which are probably harmless, and the evidence 
of colon bacUli as indicating sewage pollution. 

The extension of biological methods by use of the determinations of iron bac¬ 
teria, sulphur bacteria, and the organisms which have been found in black-mud 
investigations, in the matter of judging the source of a domestic water supply, is 
suggested and discussed. 

Pollution of Boundary Waters. G. H. Ferguson. Canadian Engineer, vol. 52, 
No. 13, March 29, 1927, p. 384. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

This is a brief general discussion of the pollution of the water of the Great 
Lakes. So efficacious is the self-purifying power of water that, with the exception 
of a margin along the shores and the areas adjacent to the mouths of the tributary 
rivers, the water of the Great Lakes, when unaffected by vessel pollution, is pure. 
The discharge of sewage from boats seriously pollutes the water in the lines oi 
vessel traffic. Turbidity may usually be avoided if intake is placed in deep water 
at a sufficient distance from shore. There has been a remarkable reduction in 
typhoid in Great Lakes communities during the last 25 years, and high explosive 
rates, which indicate epidemics, have been very much reduced. By the terms of 
the ^tish North America act, jurisdiction over navigable waters of Canada is 
vested exclusively in the Federal Government at Ottawa. The public health act 
of the Province of Ontario provides for action that may be taken in regard to 
pollution of springs, wells, ponds, etc., used as a source of public water supply. 

Disinfection of New Mains. Chas. H. Eastwood. Water Work, vol. 66, No. 9, 
September, 1927, p. 363. (Abstract by W. B. Schreiner.) 

This paper gives detailed instructions for using liquid chlorine. Apparatus 
improvised from spare duplicate parts is described. The recommended dosage 
is 10 to 20 parts per million applied at inlet end of the main, through which the 
dosed water is allowed to flow until water issuing from outlet end shows an 
orange red with orthotolidine. The dosed water is then allowed to stand for 
several hours before the main is flushed out with fresh water. 
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DEATHS DDIHNG WEEK ENDED NOVEifBEE 12 , 1927 

Summary of ififormation received by telegraph from induetrial ineuraevce eompanioe 
for week ended November 1$, 19$7, and eorreeponding week of 19$6. {From the 
Weekly HeqUh Index^ November 16, 1927, ieeued by the Bureau of the Ceneua, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Correspondiiig 
Not. 13,1927 week, 1926 

Policies in force... 69, 066,180 65, 911, 828 

Number of death claims_____ 10, 208 11,240 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 7. 7 8. 9 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended November 12, 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926, (From the Weekly Health Index, November 16, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Nov. 
12,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 


Death 

rate* 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1036 

A684 

11.0 

*13.3 

88 



28 

12.2 

111 

04 



28 



26 

(•) 


214 

13.6 

15.0 

152 


14.4 

62 

(•) 

22.3 

68 

16.0 

15.1 

22 


13.0 

46 

(•) 

17.0 

207 

13.6 

13.4 

20 



135 

14.7 

13. C 


10.6 

0.8 

26 

10.2 

8.4 

25 

11.5 

11.9 

684 

11.6 

10,2 

143 

lai 

15.2 

188 

10.0 

las 

76 

13.6 

36.4 

43 

10.7 

12.1 

37 


11.2 

6 

(•) 

17.6 

41 

11.0 

10.6 

94 

16.0 

11.3 

34 

11.9 

16.1 

285 

11.1 

10.7 

22 

10.0 

as 

35 

16.0 

1&3 

26 



26 I 

io .2 

14.3 

15 

6.5 

11.0 

29 

0.2 

0.8 

23 


8.6 

0 i 


lao 

87 

12.1 

0.8 

71 



41 



80 

(#) 


06 

13.4 

14.1 

77 


13.0 

10 

(•) 

15.6 

65 

10.6 

12.1 


Deaths under 

1 year 

Week 

Cofre- 

ended 

spondlng 

Nov. 12, 

week 

1027 

1026 

649 

*706 

4 

IKi 

1 


7 

11 

8 

3 

4 

8 

19 

31 

10 

25 

0 

6 

7 

4 

2 

4 

6 

0 

15 

22 

1 

2 

16 

21 

3 

2 

4 

6 

3 

3 

73 

62 

16 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

7 

8 

7 

3 

8 

41 

45 

0 

2 

3 

8 

2 

3 

3 

8 

8 

4 

5 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

1 

,13 

7 

’ 7 

0 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

2 

1 

7 

7 


City 


Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Not. 12, 
1927* 


Total (07cities). 




Akron. 

Albany *. 

Atlanta. 

White. 

Colored... 
Baltimore *... 
White-.-. 
Colored... 
Birzningham.. 

W^te. 

' Colored... 

Boston. 

'Bridgeport—. 

BuiTalo. 

Cambridge.... 

Camden_ 

Canton. 

Chicago *_ 

Cincinnati—. 

CleTeland_ 

Columbus.... 

Dallas.. 

White_ 

Colored... 

Dayton_ 

DenTer.. 

pes Moines... 

Detroit.. 

Duluth. 

B1 Paso.. 

Brie. 

FaD River«... 

Flint_ 

Fort Worth... 
White.. 


43 

21 


00 

40 

141 


42 

17 

67 

53 

68 
72 
03 
97 

54 
84 


50 


53 

03 

0 


43 

01 

47 


00 


30 

17 

121 


Ool(^. 

Grand Rapids... 

Houston.. 

White_ 

Colored.—'.. 

Indianapolis__ 

White._ 

Colored___ 

ilersey City-- 

' * Animal rate per 1,000 population, 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area tar birtha. 

* Data for 66 cities. 

* Data for cooties. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Nov. 11, 1027. 

«In the dtles for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population In 1020 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 81',Baltimore, 10; Birmingham, 80; Dallas, 15: F<^ 
Worth, 14: Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, l^ Louis^lle, 17; Memphis 
18; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 82; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Kovettl»«r2n.m7 


DetUha from oU oauioo in coriain toffe eUie$ ^ the United Staies during the week 
ended Novemher liS, 19i67^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparieon 
with correeponding week of 1996» (From the Weekly Health Index. November 16^ 
1997 1 issued by the Bureau of the Ceneusy Jpepartment of Commerce )—Continued 



Kansas City, Kans. 

White. 

Colored. 

Kansas City, Mo.. 

Knozville. 

White_ 

Colored. 

Lob Angeles_ 

Louisville. 

White. 

Colored. 

Lowell. 

Lynn_ 

Memphte. 


Colored_ 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis-—. 

Nashville__ 

White. 

Colored_*_ 

New Bedford. 

New Haven_ 

Now Orleans_ 

White. 

Colored. 

New York. 

Bronx Borough_ 

Brooklyn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough 

S ueens Borough..— 
ichmond Borough. 

.Newark, N. J. 

Oklahoma City. 

Omaha.__ 

Paterson_ 

Philadelphia_ 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg. 

Providence_ 

Hichmond_ 

White. 

Colored. 

Rochester_ 

St. Louis.. 

St. Paul. 

Salt Lake City *. 

San Antonio_ 

San Diego_ 

San Francisco-- 

Schenectady.. 

Seattle- 

Somerville. 

Spokane. — 

Springfl^d, Mass_ 

Swacuse.— 

Tacoma_— 

Toledo_ 

Trenton. 

Utica.-. 

Washington, D. C. 

White. 

Colored_ 

Waterbury.. 

Wilmington, Del- 

Worcester.- 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown__ 



* Deaths for week ended Friday, Nov. 11,1927. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham. 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth 14; Houston. 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans.. 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
tt; Nashville, 30; New Oreleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 




















































































































PIUBVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heaUh departmenty State or locals can effectively prevent or control diseaee without 
knowledge of wkeny where j and under what conditione eases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Xhise reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are reoeirod by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended November 19, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA CaseS 

Alabama. 

Arieona. 23 

Arkansas.—. 31 

California.-. 183 

Colorado. 30 

Connecticut. 46 

Delaware. 2 

Jlorida. 37 

Georgia.:. 43 

Idaho. 2 

nitaols. 237 

Indiana... 75 

Iowa *.-.-.. 15 

Kansas. 42 

Louisiana. 40 

Maine. 5 

Maryland >. 48 

Massachusetts. 185 

Michigan. 129 

Minnesota. 48 

Mississippi. 61 

Missouri«. 87 

Montana... 1 

Nebraska. 17 

New Jersey. - 201 

New Meiioo. 10 

New York.. 365 

North Carolina.. 133 

Ohio. 111 

Oklahoma •. 132 

Oregon.- 16 

PennsylTania. 289 

Bbode Island. 15 

43outh Carolina.. 73 

South Dakota. 1 

Tennessee.i.— 70 

Texas...- 108 

trtah i. 10 

Washington. 13 

West Virginia. 35 

Wisconsin. 37 

Wyoming. - 4 


1 Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Kansas 


Alabama.. 80 

Arkansas. 78 

California. 11 

Connecticut. 10 

Florida. 2 

Georgia. 89 

Illinois. 15 

Indiana. 9 

Kansas.. 4 

Louisiana. 15 

Maine. 6 

Maryland ^. 28 

Massachusetts. 8 

Michigan. 4 

Minnesota. 1 

Missouri >. 7 

Nebraska. 4 

New Jersey. 11 

New York * . 15 

Ohio. 6 

Oklahoma •. 53 

Oregon. 17 

South Oarollna. 495 

South Dakota. 1 

Tennessee. 53 

Texas. 60 

Utah». 5 

West Virginia. 8 

Wisconsin. U 

MEASLES 

Alabama. 12 

Arisona. 8 

Arkansas. 8 

California. 60 

Colorado. 1 

Connecticut........... 30 

Delaware. 11 

Georgia........ 87 

Idaho. 1 

lUInois. 45 

Indiana........ 13 


r. > Exclusive of Tulsa. * New York City only. 
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Novem1>«r 25« 1927 


^ UXAStBeh-mtltKMd <;)ime8 

low* *. 8 

KlftQBatt. 86 

LottisisB*. 12 

Maine. 51 

Maryland *. 45 

Massaohiseetts. 811 

Miehigan. 90 

Minneeota... 1 

Missouri *. 10 

Montana. 1 

Kobraska. 8 

New Jersey.. 46 

New Mexico. 11 

New York. 173 

North Cardina. 611 

Ohio. 86 

Oklahoma *. 50 

Oregon. 17 

Pennsylvania. 444 

South Carolina. ISO 

South Dakota. 10 

Tennessee. 103 

Texas. 8 

Utah«. 1 

Washington. 86 

West Virginia. 12 

Wisconsin. 60 

Wyoming. 8 

MXIONaOCOOCUS KENmOlTlS 

Alabama. 2 

Caltfomia. 7 

Colorado. 2 

Florida.. 1 

Illinois. 4 

Massachusetts.. 8 

Michigan. 4 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. I 

Missouri s. 3 

Montana. 1 

New Jersey—. 1 

Ohio.. 1 

Oklahoma *—. 1 

Rhode Island. 1 

Utah i. 3 

Washington. 2 

West Virginia.- 1 

Wisconsin. 2 

POLIOMYEUTIS 

Arkansas. 4 

California. 26 

Colorado. 2 

Connecticut. 6 

Idaho. 3 

lUinois. 17 

Indiana. 7 

Iowa 1. 4 

Kansss.,. 2 

Louisiana. 1 

Maine.. 3 

Maryland». 2 

»Week ended Friday. * Exclusive ( 


POUoinrBLiti8--eotttlnued 


Maseaehosetts.. 80 

Midiigan.. U 

Minnesota. 6 

Mississippi—.. 1 

Missouri». 5 

Montana. 2 

Nebraska.. 4 

New Jersey.. 3 

New Mexico. 3 

New York. 16 

North Carolina.... 1 

Ohio. 27 

Oklahoma*. 2 

Oregon. 83 

Pennsylvania. 21 

Rhode Island. 8 

South Carolina. 8 

South Dakota. 5 

Tennessee. 8 

Texas. 6 

Utah t. 1 

Vermont.. 2 

Washington. 11 

West Virginia.—. 18 

Wisconsin. 6 

SCABLET FXVSB 

Alabama. 88 

Arizona. 16 

Arkansas. 17 

California. 160 

Colorado. 47 

Connecticut. 00 

Delaware. 1 

Florida.. 7 

Georgia. 28 

Idaho. > IS 

Illinois.i.i. 283 

Indiana. 114 

Iowa *. 37 

Kansas. 83 

Louisiana. 18 

Maine. 41 

Maryland *. 50 

Massachusetts. 247 

Michigan. 213 

Minnesota. 148 

Mississippi. 85 

Missouri *. 66 

Montana. *22 

Nebraska. 50 

New Jersey. 127 

New Mexico. 7 

New York. 309 

North Carolina.*. 140 

Ohio. 246 

Oklahoma •-. 43 

Oregon. • 22 

Pennsylvania_ l. 389 

Rhode Island. 16 

South Carolina. 40 

South Dakota. 62 

Tennessee. 50 

Kansas City. ’ Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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fEYMo^ntiiiiied Oases 

Texas...J. 66 

Utah *. 8 

Vermont. 1 

Washington. 32 

West Virginia,.-. 66 

Wisconsin.. 141 

Wyoming. 20 

SMALLPOX 

Arkansas. 3 

California. 8 

Colorado. 12 

Florida. 1 

Idaho. 14 

lUinois. 37 

Indiana. 41 

Iowa 1. 19 

Kansas. 20 

Louisiana. 3 

Michigan. 7 

Mississippi. 11 

Missouri *. 76 

Montana. 6 

Kebraska. 11 

Kew York. 6 

North Carolina. 11 

Ohio. 9 

Oklahoma«. 40 

Oregon. 88 

South Carolina. 8 

South Dakota. 3 

Tennessee. 2 

Texas. 6 

Utah *. 46 

Washington. 11 

West Virginia. 6 

Wisconsin. 17 

Wyoming. l 

r Week ended Friday. * Fzclusive c 

Reports for Week Em 

DIFHTBXBXA COSeS 

Distrlot of Cotamhia. 12 

North DakoU. 3 

XXASUBS 

District of Columbia. 2 

North Dakota. 2 

POUOMTXUTIS 

North Dakota. 1 


rrraojtn rsmt- Oases 

Alabama..... 13 

Arlsona. S 

Arkansas... 10 

California. 15 

Colorado. 2 

Connecticut. 5 

Delaware.- 1 

Florida.: 2 

Georgia. 14 

Illinois. 28 

Indiana. 4 

lOWB ‘. 2 

Kansas...................................... 6 

lioulsiana...-.... 9 

Maine. I 

Maryland *. 21 

Massachusetts. 14 

Michigan. 14 

Minnesota. 3 

Mississippi. 6 

Missouri . 13 

Nebraska.. 6 

New Jersey.. 8 

New Mexico. 8 

New York. 45 

North Carolina. 20 

Ohio. 20 

Oklahoma». 28 

Oregon. 6 

Pennsylvania. 39 

South Carolina. 34 

South Dakota. 1 

Tennessee. 30 

Texas. 25 

Utah 1. 1 

Washington. 4 

West Virginia. 20 

Wyoming. 2 

Kansas City. > Exclusive of Tulsa. 

Bd NoTember 12, 1927 

BCAEUCT FBVXX Ooses 

District of Columbia. 21 

North Dakota. 40 

SMALLPOX 

North Dakota. 0 

TYPHOID rSVKB 

District of Columbia. 4 
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SUBtMART OV MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Tho fidlcfwiiig Bummary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
Which reports axe received during the current week: 


State 

Men¬ 

ingo¬ 

coccus 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Pellagra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

September, iW 

■ 










District (rf CkdumbiSL 


46 



4 


8 

38 

1 

11 

Oefober, 7087 










District of Columbia. 

0 

92 

2 


8 


7 

63 

0 

14 

Maryland. 

2 

142 

39 

8 

69 

1 

10 

133 

0 

770 

Micnigan_—- 

0 


4 

1 

144 


90 

489 

38 

U 

New Hf^pshire.... 

0 

17 

69 




18 

44 

0 

8 

New Jersey_ 

4 


23 

2 

04 


46 

272 

0 

89 

North D^kotA 

6 

41 

3 


27 


8 

160 

12 

9 

South Carolina. 

0 

691 

1,657 

3,^3 

596 

396 

12 

143 

14 

288 


September, 19t7 


District of Columbia: Gases 

Chicken pox__ 7 

Lethargic encephalitis. 1 

Whooping cough. 16 

Ocicber, 19i7 

Actinomycosis: 

North Dakota.. 1 

Anthrax: 

New Jersey.. 1 

Chicken pox: 

District of Columbia. 22 

Maryland. 124 

Michigan.197 

New Jersey...319 

North Dakota.. 76 

South Carolina. 34 

Dengue: 

South Carolina.... 54 

Dysentery: 

Maryland.-. 28 

New Jersey. 7 

German measles: 

Maryland. 8 

New Jersey. 16 

Hookworm disease: 

South Carolina. 144 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland. 2 

Iiead poisoning: 

New Jersey. 3 

Leprosy: 

Michigan. 1 


October, i9f7~Continued 


Lethargic encephalitis: Cases 

Maryland. 2 

Michigan. 2 

Mumps: 

Maryland... 22 

Michigan. 287 

North Dakota. 28 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Maryland. 8 

New Jersey. 2 

South Carolina. 41 

Paratyphoid fever: 

New Jersey.. 1 

South Carolina. 22 

Rabies in animals: 

Maryland.—___ 7 

South Carolina. 4 

Rabies in man: 

Michigan. 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Maryland. 8 

Michigan. 9 

Trichinosis: 

New Jersey. 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Maryland.. 8 

Whooping cough; 

District of Columbia. 23 

Maryland. 103 

Michigan.442 

New Jersey.878 

North Dakota.. 6 

South Carolina.248 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 30,770,000. The estimated population of the 94 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,180,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 





































































Weekti rndsd Nmen^ef 5 , md Number 6, 



Diphtheria: 

42 States.... 

99 cities. 

Measles: 

41 States.... 

99 cities. 

Poliomyelitis: 

42 States.... 
Scarlet fever: 

42 States.... 

99 dtlcs. 

8 mallp<»:< 

42 States.— 

99 dtles. 

Typhoid fever: 
42 States.... 
90 dties. 


Ca$€s reporttd 


Deaths reported 


Infltienaa and pneumonia: 

94 dtles. 

Smallpox: 

94 dties. 



City reports for week ended November 5, 19^7 

The ** estimated expeotanoy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain xveek in the absence of epldemits. 
It Is based on reports to the Publlo Health Service during the past nine years. It is In most instances 
the median number of casei reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the roports 
Include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic period 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy Is the mean number of cases reported for the week during 
nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are i]s«d for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is induded. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not suffldent to make it practicable to compute the eatimated expectancy. 
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lSfofmMkSiS.&» 

tepom fdr ween eM«A Kei«9lii^ $, i9S7-'<}(»itinaed' 


rti fever 

Bsxdlpos 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Oases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

cukh 

deatiis 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expeot- 

ancy 

Cases 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

HHQ 

Q 

1 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

■1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


2 




0 


1 

14 

0 

.0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

8 



3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 



0 


2 

0 


0 

0 

Hi 


0 


0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Bt 


0 


2 

1 

0 


0 

H 


0 

■ 

12 

1 

K|| 


11 

HI 


0 


1 

0 


» 

1 

■1 


0 

Bl 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

4 

0 


0 

B 

2 

0 

3 

■ 

8 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

14 

8 

0 



1 



4 

3 

2 

7 



0 

0 



2 




0 




6 

3 

7 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

8 


0 

35 

2 

■1 



3 

0 


0 

0 

1 



0 

17 

1 

0 


10 

1 

1 

0 

15 


0tat6» 

widctty 


mated 

{expect- 

ULoy 


Deaths, 
' all 


WWW SOtWH CIN* 
TKXL 

Arkmas; 

Fort Smith_, 

Little Book....| 
Lootslana: 

New Orleans.. 
Shreveport.... 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma 

City:. 

Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston..... 

Houston. 

San Antonio.. 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billlnra. 

Groat Falls... 

Udena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo. 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque- 
Utah: 

Balt Lake City 
Nevada: 

Reno. 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle. 

Bpokane. 

Tacoma. 

Ore^mn: 

Portland. 

California: 

IjOs Angeles..- 
Sacramento-.-. 
Son Francisco.I 


m 

32 


20 


48 

14 

62 

50 


8 

7 
2 
2 

6 

76 

8 

6 

27 

4 


68 


28 

171 



Meniugo- i 
cocc-iis 

meningitis ; 

♦ 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

j 

Coses 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NNW XNOLAND 

Maine: 

P0>^Tiirid _ _ . ___ . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Mass^usetts: 

Brwitnn_ _ _ __ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

m 


1 

11 

2 

2 

Foil River_ n - -r- ._ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 


3 

Bpringflald . _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bi 

^B1 

^Bl 

1 

0 

' WoroSstar._ __ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

^Bl 

0 

2 

$ 

Ehode Idand: 

Providence..... 

H 

0 

m 

0 

1 

I 0 

0 

0 

8 

0 



































































Olht nvarit wtiek m40t ifov o mber g, J|||f«-CtapttiiwMl 


Meningo- 

cocous 

memUiittla 

enoephsliSs 

PeOagRi 

Orscs 

Deaths 

Cases 

■ 

■ 


m 

■ 

0 

1 

e 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Bl 

0 

0 

• 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

® 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Kl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

» 

0 

a 

0 

„ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Oj 

0 

0 

0 

o! 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

» 

HI 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

i 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

4 



0 

0 

3 

0 


Bl 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Bitiiioii, SUti^ mH «tty 


|'diomy«lltJi (in£ui* 
tito pferalyBls) 




«xpeot- 


CaMt 


X>«atb8 


1fXDOI.S ATLANTIC 


New Yoilc; 

New York »-« 

Bodiester. 

New Jeraey: 

Camd^. 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia^.. 
Pittabu^h. 


ftAST NOETS CKNTEAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati .. 

Cleveland—.. 

Xodiana: 

Port Wayne.. 

Illinois: 

Chicaso *.. 

Michigan: 

Detroit.. 

Grand Rapids.. 

Wlseonsin; 

Milwaukee.. 


WEST NORTH CENTBAL 


Minnitoota; 

St. Paul.. 
Iowa: 

Waterloo. 

Kansas: 

Topeka... 


SOUTH ATLANTIC < < 
Delaware: 

Wilmington. 

Virginia 

Lynchburg. 

Richmond.. 

West Vlt^nia: 

WhoBing. 

Nm’th Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

Winston-Salem... 

South Caraiina; 

Charleston». 

Florida: 

Tampa.. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL ^ 


Kentucky: 

Covington... 

teington... 

Tennesaeo: 

Menmbis- 

Naahvttlo- 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkaneas: 

Little Rock..*. 

Louisiana; 

New Orleans...... 0 00 03 0 00 0 

Shreveport.. 0 00 00 3 00 0 

Texas: 

Dallas. 0 00 00001 0 

Houston...*. 0 00 OOlO 01 0 

> Typhus fever: 1 case at New York* K« Y., 1 case al Cincfimatl, O., 11 oases at 8avaanaii« Qo.* and 

lease at Mobile, Ala. 

* Babies'^uman): l caae and 1 death at Cbicago, III 
« Dengue; 13 cases at Charleston, 8.0., and 1 ease at Savannah, Qa« 




























































mae4 S, im-^^ntiniiecL 



Menlhgo- | 
coocua j 
meningitis 1 

Lathartfo 
encephalitis | 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (InfiBkZip 
tile paralysis) 

XMvMoh, State, and dty 

Oases 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 



Deaths 

Cases, 

fStl- 

m.'ited 

exi)ect- 

ancy 


Deaths 

xouHTam 

Idaho; 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

_,,_,, - 

Odoradd: 

uanvmr_^ . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0Ub: 

_ _ 

■1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

ricxno 

Washini^; 

fUlftttlA __._ 

0 


0 


0. 

0 


0 

3 


Spokane___ 

1 





0 

2 


Oimn; 

pnrtlend _____ 

1 

0 

0 


0 

mill 

1 

5 

1 

California: 

I.AS Anfelea_ __ 

8 

2 

0 


0 

0 

1 

$ 

1 

Saer&mento _^ _ .. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

San VranftifiCO r-_ 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


_J 










The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended November 5, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended; November 6, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate pouulations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, October to November 5, 1927—Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO populationf compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 1 

DiPUTHBRlA CASE KATES 



Week ended— 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

i Nov. 

Nov. 


0 , 

8. 

16, 

15, 

23, 

22, 

30, 

20, 


6, 


1920 

1927 


1927 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 

160 

143 ! 

166 

144 


170 

213 

196 

224 

»215 

New England... 

Middle Atlantic. 

East North Central. 

66 

132 i 

85 

128 

85 

123 

UK) 

135 

118 

114 

110 

129 

100 

123 

122 

143 

138 

191 

143 

226 

188 

158 ' 

218 

138 

260 

199 

241 

232 

275 

261 

West North Central. 

1 177 

14.5 |i 

210 

119 

240 

129 

264 

139 

263 

•201 

Bouth Atlantic. 

214 

170 1 

216 

203 

300 

194 

3.54 

192 

3X7 

i 185 

East South Central... 

263 

153 1 

269 

1 168 

398 

168 

383 


424 

153 

West South Central. 

176 

197 

219 

266 

279 

268 

831 

298 

263 

323 

Mountain. 

173 

126 i 

16-i 

198 

2,56 

153 

155 

99 

219 


Paoifilc. 

198 

99 I 

174 

i 164 

1 

190 

220 


152 

287 

M44 


t The iVgur«6 given in this table are rates per 100.000 population annual basis, and not the number of 
oases reported. Fopnlations used are estimated as of July 1,1020. and 1927, respectively. 

> Sioux City, Iowa, and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

«Tacoma, wash., hot included. 

























































Stimtnar^ ^ vmU$ 
per iOOMO 
hff 


from oMm, OrMm M io NmooAur 4$ ^li7<^An«ii»eil 
mn, eompmd loiiA rotes for the m^eefonMnf period 

MU8US OASB PLA*i^ 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


New England_ 

Middle Atlantic.._ 

Bast Nerth Oe&M.. 
West North Central.. 

flodth Atlamtie_ 

East South OenM 
West Sooth Central 
Mountain. 

Paotfld 


144 
62 

119 
aid 
m 

145 

m 

204 I 106 



SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Iftl ftItlAS _ 

83 25 



New Rnglaiul.^^^_, 

17 23 

Middle AtlanUc. 

27 21 

Bast North Central. 

93 17 

West North Central. 

92 98 

South Atlantic.. 

76 47 

East South C^tral. 

145 20 

West South Central. 

21 71 

Mountain... 

64 54 

Pacific. 

91 8 



* SUmx 01 ty» Iowa, and Taooxsa, Wash, not indladed. 

* Sioux 01 ty»lowaf not inohsded. 

< TaQoma, Wash.* not included. 


























































































































thammauf mtMy reports from eiHes, QMmr B to November 8^ iBBT-^-innual 

compared mih rates for ike corresponding paM 

INFLTJBN25A 1>BATH flATBS 


Week ended- 



Oot. 

i&d 

Oct. 

1^7 

Oct. 

J6, 

1926 

Oct 

15, 

1927 

Oct. 

23. 

1926 

Oct. 

22, 

1927 

Oct. 

30, 

1926 

Oct. 

29, 

1927 

Not. 

1& 

No?. 

95 cities...^.,...,_ _ 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

0 

11 

8 

11 

<9 

Mew Entdand- . _ 

0 

5 

5 

H 

7 

5 

7 

0 

12 

9 

ft 

IiT jlfTEi PwYaWItsffpM 

3 

6 

4 

g 

7 

8 

14 

2 

4 

8 

East North Oentral...._ 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

g 

o 

West North Central... 

6 

4 

11 

8 

2 

12 

11 

6 

A 

no 

7 

j^oath AtlAntie r_ 

6 

A 

7 

8 

21 

10 

26 

9 

18 

I 17 
27 
10 

15' 

East South Central_ 

5 


16 

13 

27 

11 

10 

13 

9 

10 

13 

27 

0 

23 

13 
18 

14 

1 

21 

40 

15 

26 

18 

*1 

West South Central. 

13 

9 

Mountain...*......... 

18 

46 

18 

7 

PaeiflA. _ _ - , _ 

0 

8 

3 

7 


i 







PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

64 

65 

77 

71 

86 

77 1 

98 

91 

101 

^20 

New England. 

3^ 

81 

Th\ 

95 

83 

86 1 

90 

65 

99 

68 

Middle Atlantic. 

76 

71 

88 

72 

104 

llj 

101 

02 

114 

87 

East North Central. 

54 

68 

62 

49 

61 

. w 

86 

82 

85 

98 

West North Central. 

63 

42 

63 

60 

49 

64 

68 

69 

84 

62 

South Atlantic. 

61 

67 

89 

108 

113 

72 

108 

88 

121 

118 

East South Central. 

83 

82 

62 

46 

98 

1 127 

134 

112 

66 

112 

West South Central. 

88 

69 

106 

69 

33 

! 86 

88 

m 

115 

90 

Mountain. 

55 

72 

118 

117 

128 

144 

182 

144 

164 

117 

Pacific... 

53 

69 

81 

83 

99 

100 

8S 

97 

49 

<100 


* Tacoma, Wash., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregaie poputaXion 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cftlos 
reporting 
deaths 

AgCTcgato population of 
cities reporting cases 

.Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deatht 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

Total__ 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

80,966,700 

29,783,700 

80,996,900 


New England n,rr.T. - _ 


12 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

10,667,000 

2,211,000 

2,945,900 

10,567,000 

7,810,600 

2,51Ct000 

2,835,700 

1,^800 

1.810.490 

^58o!0DO 

Middle Atlantia 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

10,467,000 


16 

16 

7,660,200 

7,810,600 

7,660,200 


12 

10 

2,385,500 

2,020,600 

2,470,600 
2,737,700 
1,008,300 


21 

20 

2,799,500 

2,878,100 

1,023,600 

East South Central... 

7 

7 

1,008,300 


8 

7 

1,213,800 

1,243,300 

1,.^1,500 

Mountain..............._ 

9 

9 

572,100 

580,000 

m, 100 

1,473,300 

Peetfin_,, ... 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,512,800 





























































FOmGN AND INSULAS 


THS FAB EAST 

for iomJt ended October S9,18IS7 ,—The following report fwr 
the week ended October 29, 1927, was transmitted by the eastmt 
buteaa of the health section of the secaretariat of the League of 
Nati(H>s, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, eholeara, or amaUpoi was reported present in the following porir. 


rtiOtri 


BIIAILFOX 




CHOLERA 

Mte.*~Oaloutta, Tuticorin, Rangooo, 


/ndia.~'Bomb« 3 r» Rangoon* Ttitioorln* Moolnwliig 
Madraa. 

Dutch EtM Jmiies.—Baniermaain, Samarinda. 
Ssmtalc. —^KttchJng. 

AfoitcAaHa.—Mtikdes. 

ft£iaiKtttta.~~DalreD. 


Reports from the following maritime towns indieated that no case €i plague, 
cholera, or smallpox was reported during the week: 


Aden Prolectcrote. —Perim, Kamaran, Aden. 

Arabia.—Bahrein. 

P<r<la.->Bender-Abba8, Mohammorah (last case 
of cholera August 31* 19^), Abadan (last case of 
cholera August 31* 1937)* Busbire. 

Ceirftm.—Coloinho (last case of plague October 22* 
1«7). 

/n4fa.-~ChlttagoQg (last case of cholera August 
13* 1937)* Cochin* Vlsagwtam* Baueio (last case 
of plague October 8* 1927; cbolora* August 23* 1927)* 
Negapfitam Oast case of cholera August 20* 1937)* 
Karachi Oast case of cholera June 4,1027). 

JPortuguese /ndla.—Nova Goa. 

Stofu.-^Bangkok. 

Federated MaUm StOUs.^Fan Swettenham. 

. iStrdfr .~>Peaaiig* Singapore (last case 

of plague August 30,1027; cholera, October IS* 1927). 

DvUA Mart /ndfft.-^Batayla* Semarang (last case 
of plague Jairaary 8* 1027)* Cheribon* Padang* 
Belawan-Deli* TarAkan* Menado* Sabang* Surabaya 
diet caee of plague April 10* 1837)t Makassar (last 
oese of plague August 27* 1087)* BOIik-Papasi. 

JBrUtth North Borneo.—Sandakan* Jeaselton, 
Kudat* Tawao. 

D>r(u(iruie« Tfmar. —Dfliy. 

Philippine /slands.—Manila (last case of cholera 
September 3* 1927), Iloilo* Jolo* Cebu* Zamboanga. 

Frendt /ado-C3<no.—Saigon dnd Cholon (last 
case of plague September 17* 1927; cholera* October 
S* 1927), Tourane (last case of cholera October 1* 
1937)* Haiphong Oast case of cholera August 20* 1927) 

CAMa.—Taingtao* Cfainwangtao (last case of 
cholera October 8* 1927), Tientslp Oast case of 
cholera October 1* 1927), Kewobang (last case of 


chedora S^tomber 24* 1927), Swatoir (last case of 
choleira October 8* 1927), Amoy Oast ease of cholera 
October 15* lftZ7>* Shanghai Oast case of cholera 
October 22,1027). 

Hong Kong, 

Afacoo.—Last case of cholera October 8* 1927. 

Wei-hai-wei. 

PormeM.>->Kee!nzig* Takao. 

CAwen.—Ohemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria .—Yfngkow (last case of cholera Sep¬ 
tember 11* 1927), Antung* Harbin* Changchun. 

Kwantung.-^Vort Arthur, 

/epen.—Nagasaki, Yokohama* Niigata* Shlmono* 
sekl* Tsuruga* Kobe* Osaka* Ha-ko-dato* Moil, 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Auefralia,—Adelaide, Melbourne* Sydney* Bris¬ 
bane, Rockhampton* TownsvfUc* Pert Dwiria* 
Broomo* Proroantle^ Csmareon, Thunday lahuad* 
Cairns. 

Neuj Gttincc.—Port Moresby. 

New Britain Mandated Territorf.-^Jttbmi and 
Kokopo. 

New Zealand.—Auckland* WeXUngton, Ohilat- 
dvurcb* InyecoaxgiU, Dunedin, 

Western Ssmco.—Apia. 

New Cslcfhmia.—Noumea. 

pyi.-Sava* 

HawaB.—Honolulu. 

Society /sldndr.—Papeete. 

AFRICA 

.—Alexandria Qast case of plague Augoat 27* 
1927)* Port Said Oast case of plagae July 10* 1927). 


Sues (last case of plague September 8* 1927) 
(2932) 





Hv w va bpeZti. 1827 


Af^Jfnptian i^iuIan^Bort Sadao, fiiakiit. 

, ai»nildiM.*^]:^bQi^ 

Mm /aMia»tond.-Ber)m. 

/Isltoii amaiiknd.-^MogadSsdo, 
Mimfa.^Heoiba8A Out earn 4»f July ao, 
HOT). 

S1anysfi9ika.~Dar as Satoimi. 
d^dfai^-VioMa. 

Jlb»niM||tM.—Moxambique. Betra, LotBosoo- 
Ifarqnei. 

Eeturns for tbe week ended October 
ports: 

Irag.'^Bma (laai oue oTcholera October 32,1237). 
Dutch iM InUtc.^^Vimtkmak, Patombanr 


afEicA'^ntinuod 

Dhlm 0/ Bcuth A/riea,--EttMt Loadoo, Port Bike* 

butK Cape rtown, Durban. 

iWlto.-^Pdrt lAKiit Oust csaeor lOigiie 0^ 
tomber 16,1237). 

Jtirunkn.—St. Denis Oast case of plague January 
S», 1297). 

jralafOMar.—Mahmga, Diego^uaraa (Iasi caat 
of plague^ January 81, 1237), Tamatava Oast caaa 
of plague March 6,12^. 

AW>ainA 

Panama.—Colon, Panama. 

19 were not received from the fdlowiitg 


C%ina.—Canton Oaat case of cktoleca OctolMr 81; 
12SD. 

Union of Sociolfif SoM PeptiMTer.—Vladlvoatolc. 


CANADA 

Communicable dieeaeea—Weeh ended November 5, 19S7 ,—^The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from six Provinces of Canada for the week ended November 
6, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manl< 

tolMt 

Sas- 

Ifatche- 

wan 

Alborta 

Total 

CerelMospliial fever............. 


mmm 

'jlHIIIIIlin 




f 

Influenza...._-_........ 

2 


[HIIIIIIBh 




2 

Lethargic encephalitis....._ 







8 

Poliomyelitis_................ 

1 



1 


5 

10 

_ __ 




14 ! 

12 

2 

06 

Typhoid ievor. 

3 

18 

13 

2 

3 

3 

40 


Communicable diseases — Quebec—WeeTe ended November 5, 19S7.-^ 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports oases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended November 5, 1927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox.. 

26 

Scarlet fever...—__-__ 

75 

7'k{p|ithArTf . 

76 

Rmnllftox_ 

a 

nAfinnn mAfiiilm _ _ 

1 

Tuberculosis___...__ 

83 

Influenza.._- - —..._ 

1 

Typhoid fever... 

13 

Measles............_... 

69 

Whooping cough....... 

10 

Poliomyelitis. 

1 



Vited etatisHes — Quebec—Auffust 
Province of Quebec for the month 
follows: 


Estimated population.2,604,000 

Blrtha.. 6,377 

Birth rate per 1,000 pointletlon. 29.39 

Deatha. 2,827 

Death rata par 1,000 population_ 13.23 

Beatha under 1 year. 976 

Infant mertallbr rata. 162 .89 

Deaths from— 

Aeddonts (all). 108 

Oaneer»»...*__ 187 

Caiebroqdnal meoingttls_... h 

BUbates. 12 

Dtarrhea.. 374 


191S7 .—^Births and deaths in the 
of August, 1927, were reported as 


Deaths from-rContintiad. 

Diphtheria. S2 

Heart disease. 830 

Influensa. 12 

Measles..10 

Pneumonia. 188 

Scariet fever.. 11 

Syphilis. 5 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary)_... 177 

Tuberculosis (other ftetna)_... 60 

Typhoid fever. 88 

Whooping oough........_ M 




























































Typhoid B-Nom/Aor IB, The fol- 

lotdng taUe giT«s cases of typhoid fever and deiitib twa^ this 
disease parted at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since Januaiy 1,1927: 



EGYPT 

OommunieoMe diseases—Two weeks ended September SO, 19 ^.— 
During the two weeks ended September 30, 1927, communicable 
diseases were reported in Egypt as follows: 


Influenza 

Smallpox. 


Disease 



Disease 



HAWAU 

Plague-injected rat — Kapvlena, island oj Hawaii—October BB, 
19B7. —Under date of October 22, 1927, a plague-infected rat was 
reported found at Kapulena, island of Hawaii. 

JAMAICA 

SmaUpox (cdastrim)—September B5-October B9, 19B7. —During the 
five-week period ended October 29, 1927, 10 cases of smallpox (alas- 
trim) were reported in the island of Jamaica, exclusive of Kingston. 

Ofh&r communicable diseases. —During the period under report other 
communicable diseases were reported as follows: 



Cases 

IQngs- 

Other 

ton 

loofOitiet 

1 

2 

26 

48 

16 

78 


Popnlation: Kingston, 62,707; Jamaica, general, 026,000. 


































































































9696 

Plagw—August i6Sl, 19117. —^Dtuing the 16-day period ended 
A.hjSQ8t 3i| 1927| S6 cases Of plague uith 49 ^atiis were lepoilied in 
the iriaDd of Madagascar. The oecurreuce was distributed by 
localities, as follows: Province—^Antisirabe, 12 cases, pneumonic; 
Itasy, 8 cases; Moramanga, 1 case, bubonic; Tananarive, 35 eases, 
inoludii]^ Tananarive Town, with 10 cases. The distribution accord¬ 
ing to type was: Bubonic, 22; pneumonic, 27; septicemic, 7 cases. 

MEXICO 

■ InenoM in mortality, October, 1927 — Epidemic malaria — Progreso, 
Yucatan, Mexico. —Information dated November 1, 1927, riiows 
increased mortality at Progreso, Mexico, during the month of October, 
1927, 58 deaths being reported for that period. Epidemic malarial 
fever was reported at Progreso, with 12 deaths. Two cases of black- 
water fever and one case of pernicious malarial fever were reported 
during October. 

TRINIDAD, BRITISH WEST INDIES 

Health Week — October IS, 1927. —^According to information dated 
November 11,1027, the week ended October 8, 1927, was observed 
as Health Week in the island of Trinidad, British West Indies. It 
included an educational campaign for preventive and curative 
measures against disease, aided by the publication of articles in 
newspapers and in pamphlets, public-health exhibits, and lectures by 
Government medical officers and practicing physicians delivered in 
schools, colleges, and other places. The program included demonstra¬ 
tions by the department of i^riculture and Government veterinary 
surgeons on sanitary dairy management; also demonstrations by the 
Child Welfare Society. Special attention was given to the subject of 
the prevention of tuberculosis. Statistics were quoted showing an 
average of 500 deaths from tuberculosis per annum in the colony, or 
about 1.5 per 1,000 of the population. The distribution of handbills 
to householders resulted in general clearing away of rubbirii, the 
cutting down of undergrowth about houses, and the filling up of pools 
liable to breed malaria mosquitoes. 

VENEZUELA 

Oastroenteritis — Caracas — September, 1927. —^Durii^ the month of 
September, 1627, 43 deaths froin gastroenteritis were reported at 
Caracas, Venezuela. Of these, 29 deaths occurred in childrm under 
2 years of age. 

MorkHUy—DedBa from certain communicaUe diseases, —^During 
the same period 266 deaths from all causes were reported at Caracas, 
including cerebrospinal meningitis 6, tuberculosis 38, and typhoid 
fever 1 death, fopulation, 185,253. 



CROUSBA. VhKGtm RMAlXPOX^raUS KBVm, AND mDOW 
Eepmrto feecelTed Bnrijig Week Ended Novemker 1927 ^ 

GHOliSBA ** 


Oases Peatbs 



Beport from foreign oonoession. 
Koported by 1 mission hospital 
and Britten oonoeasion. 

Sent, 1927; Cases, S,189; 
oeaths, 2>fi28. 

Sept. 24-Oot. 1, 1927; Cases, d; 


Oases, 740; deaths, 611. 
District. 



Oot. 11-20. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1. 


Sept. 18-24. 


Oct. 

Sept 18-24. 


Aug l(h31- 
—>..do_ 


_do_ 

•...do.. 


Plague rat found. 

Sept 18-Oct. 24, 1927: Cases, 008; 
d^eatbs, 310. 

Province. 

East Java and Madura. 

Aug 16-31, 1927. Oases. 60; 
deaths, 40. Bubonic: Oases, 22; 
pneumonic, 27; septloemic, 7. 
Deaths. Bubonic, 16; pneu* 
monic, 27; septloemic, 7. 

Pneumonic. 

I Bubonic* Cases, 6; pneumonic^ 
1; septicemic, 2. 

Bubonic. 

Including Tananarive Town, 
with 10 cases, 7 deaths. 


Algeria: 

Oran. Oot. 23-29. 6 . 

Angola: 

lioanda. Sept. 1-15. 1 . 

Portuguese Congo.do. 4 . 

Briti^ South Africa: 

Northern lihodesia. Sept. 17-30. 11 6 

Canada: 

Alberta. Oct 80-Nov, 6_ 2 .— 

Manitoba.do. 14 . 

Ontario.do. 38 . 

Ottava. Oct 30-Nov. 12... 68 . 

Toronto. Oot 30>Nov 5_ 16 . 

Quebec.do. 2 . 

Montreal. Nov 6^-12 . * i . 

Saskatchewan.:. Oct 3{>-Nov. 6_ 12 . 

China: 

Tientsin . Sept I8-Oct. 1 ,... 12 . 

Egypt. Sept. 18-30. 1 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. Oct. 23-29.. Oases, 199. 

Bradford.do. 1 . 

Bristol.do. 1 . 

CordUf.do. 1 _— 

Leeds.do. J —___ 

NeWoast)»un-Tyne.do. 3___ 

I from medioa] offloers of the Publio Health Service, Ainerican consute, end other Boorow. 



























































































QiMMjpiA, tumsi mtAuam, fvmm «bvbb. and imjbom 

rEvXRr^<!<niliiHied 

BvfselreA Dniint Week BndeA NevembAr NS. 1927 —Contiiiued 

SMAUPOX—CostiiUMd 



TYPHUS FBVBB 


Si^. SteOk UV: OaiM 8; deaths, 
Oct. MO, 1027: Cases, 3. 


Portugal: 

Oporto. 

Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province. 

Orange Free State.. 

Oct. 23-29. 

Sept 25-Oot. 1 
.do....— 




It. 2jhOct. 1, 1027; Cases, 10; 
eatha, 8. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 


Reports Received from June 25 to November 18, 1927 > 

CHOLERA 


China: 

Amoy.. May22-Oct. 1— 

Canton. May l~Oct. 1-- 

Foochow.. July 24-Sept. 10- 

Hong Kong. July 17-8ept. 8— 

Kulangsu. June 21. 

Shanghai. Juno 10-25-. 

Do. July31-Oct. 1. 


Do. July 31-Oct. 1. 114 In international setUemient and 

French concession. 

Swatow. May 18-Sept. 10— 188 13 

Tienstsin.. Aug. 27-Sept. 17— 9 . 

Ind^. Apr, 17-Sept. 17-. Cases, 174,475; deaths, 05,407. 

Bombay. V&y 8-Sept. 17— 127 57 

Calcutta. May 8-Sept. 21— 727 425 

KarachL. May29“Juno4— 1 1 

Madras. June l9-Oct. 8- 882 440 

Rangoon-. May 8-Oct. l- 23 10 

India, French Settlements in— Mar. 30-Aug. 27— 253 168 

Indo-China (French). Apr. 1-Scpt. 20-.. Cases, 15,604. 

Annam.do.. 4,509 . 

Cambodia..do-. 408 . 

Cochln>Ohina..do-. 1,606 —.. 

Saigon. June 4-Sept. 2_ 11 4 

Laos. July ll-Sept. 20— 223 . 

Tonkin. Apr. l-Sept, 20—. 0,813 . 

Iraq: 

Amarah^........ Oct. 2-8. 10 3 

Baghdlidn__ July 24-30-. 20 18 

Basra... Julyl7-Oct.8- 884 280 


Baghdad.__ July 24-30-. 20 18 

Basra... July l7-Oct. 8—.. 884 280 

Diwaniy^_...._ Oct. 2-6. 44 26 

HlUsh—.do—. 1 . 

Karhida— .do.--- il 7 

Muntaflq.do. 8 3 

1 From madM officers of the Public Health Service, Americaa ooosuls, and othar aourdee. 






















































































immtuktiimmit 


emtxkk, «iAcns^ «iiimpox.^ir^a^ isvsit. Aim t«HUU9% 

PEVER—OontlAued’ 

imports Beedvid ftvm June 25 tfr NovenW 18,1827—Oontlnttea' 

CAOLBBA—Contlnoed 



Algeria: 




Alginrs _ _ - - ^ 

Aug. 2M1. 

1 


Oran. 

Aug. 21-8epl. 10.. 

6 

4 

Argentina.. 

Jan. 1-Aug. 2. 



Buenos Aires. 

‘Apr. 10-May 7_ 

4 

3 

Cordoba.. 

Jan. U-Aug. 6- 

62 

29 

Corrlentes. 

June 1. 

1 

1 

Entro Rios. 

Mar. £9-Aug. 13... 

8 

1 

Santo Fe. 

Apr. 2S-May 16... 

4 

3 

Territory— 

Chaco— 



Barranqueras. 

May 29. 

2 

2 

Formosa_......... 

Jpno 2fi__ 

3 

2 

Pampa. 

July 27-Aug. 2_ 

4 


Rio Negro__ 

Aug. 0. 

1 


City- 




Merou. 

Reported July 14_. 



Rosario......._ 

May 7. 

1 

1 

Santa Fe. 

May 16. 

4 

2 

Azores: 




St. Michaels Island. 

May 15-Oct. 1- 

9 

1 

Ribclra Orande. 

June 12-18. 

1 


Brazil: 




Soo Paulo. 

Juno 3 0 .. 

1 

1 

British East Africa: 




Kenya. 

Apr. 34-JuIy 31... 

73 

14 

Mombassa. 

July 24-30 . 

1 

1 

Nairobi... 

May 22-28___ 

6 


Tanganyika.. 

AUr. 29 May 28... 


' 37 

Do . 

July 24-Aug, 28 .. 


40 

Vgaudu_-__ 

.Ir.n, 1-Fpb. *28 

138 

121 


Mnr. 27“ June 18... 

469 

300 

Canary Islands: 

Laguna <llstrict— 




Tejina..... 

June 17........... 

1 


Las Palmas. 

Oct. 8-11 . 

8 


Ceylon: 




Colombo. 

May 1-Sept. 24... 

21 

14 

China: 



Anioy.—— 

July 3-23. 



Mongolia............._ 

Reported Oct. 11.. 


200 

Tientsin. 

Tiingliftn, ,,, _ 

Aug 14-20. 

Reported Oct. 16.. 

2 


Ecuador: 




Guayaquil... 

June l-Aug. 81 _ 

7 



Cases, 80; deaths, 44. 


Present 


Plajnio rats, 4. 

Present In surrounding country. 
Approximate. 

Outbreak. 

Rates taken, 72,410; found In¬ 
fected, 4A 
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liimwtaviflkiMr 


OEfbLniA* nmm, mMMjmoi. awma ve?br» ako mmm 

tti|Nirt» Beedred ^ram imm S i» ISmmlm ]jd,lf27-^oikti»iidl 

FLAGlHB^OIltliltted 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 




Jexan^ria.. 

Beni-Souef.. 

Biba. 

Dakhalla... 

Mlnia. 

Port Said... 


TaatadlilHot.... 

Qreeoe. 

Athens_ 

MyttliDe. 

pMVBS..__ 

Bewail Territory; 

Hajnalraa. 

Honokaa_ 

Ktikulfaaele. 

PaauIIo. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Ransoon__ 

Indo>ChIoa (French). 


Kwang-Ohow-Wan.. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad.. 

Java: 

Batavia.. 

East Java and Madura_ 

Pasoeroean Residency.. 

Surabaya.. 

Madagascar.. 

Province— 

Ambositra. 

Antislrabe.. 

* Mlarinarivo (Itasy).... 

Moramanga.. 

Tananarive. 

Tananarive Town., 

Mauritius: 

Port liOuis.. 

Nigeria... 

Peru.. 

Departments— 

Ica.. 

I>ambayeque. 

Llbertad.. 

Lima. 

Lima City. 

Sendai.. 

Baol.. 

Oavor Frontier.. 

Dakar.. 

Faoel.. 

Quindel__ 

Low distiiot.__—.... 

M^Bour.. 

Medina. 

Pout. 

Roflaque__—.. 

TWMdlstrict. 

Tlvaooane. 

Siam........................... 

Bangkok.. 

Beirut. 

ilfila...... 

Tunis. 

key: 

Constantinople. 

Do,. 


June 4-Sept. 2_ 

June 4-JuIy 18_ 

June 4-10.. 

Juno 24-July 9_ 

Aug. S-9. 

June 24-July 21. .. 

Sept. 4.. 

June 4-10.. 

May 1-June 80—. 
June 1-Aug. 29.... 

Aug. 9-Sept. 20_ 

May 8a-Oot. 1_ 

July 16-Aug. 80... 

May 17-28.. 

Aug. 12-17.. 

July 20-Aug. 1 
Apr. 17-Sept, 10... 
May 8-Sept. 24.... 
Aug.21-^t.8... 
May 1-Sem. 17... 

MayS-Oofc. 1_ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 10.... 

Sept. 2-10.. 

May 21-July 81... 

Apr. 8-May 38.... 

May 1-Sept. 24 .. 
May22-July 10... 

May 9.. 

Apr. 17-Sept. 10... 


102 

18 

L824 

78 

60 

2 

78 

12 

818 

28 


86 


Mar. 16-Aug. 16.. 

.....do--—. 

.do_ 

May 10-Aug. 15.. 
Mar. lO-Aug. 15.. 
Mar. lO-June 30.. 

May l-June 30-._ 

Mar. 1-May 31_ 

Apr.-May 31. 


Apr. 1-30_ 

_do. 

Apr. 1-May 81... 
Apr. l-JulySl... 

Apr. 1-80. 

May 23-Oct. 10.. 
June2-Oct. 10. .. 
July 4-Oct. 10 
June20-Ocit. 2... 

JulyO,. 

June 20-38. 

“ It. 18-Oct. 10- 


100 

30 
73 

31 
240 

22 

1 

228 


Sept. 18-0 

Juiyi^-lO.. 


June 13-19. 

July 4-10. 

May 23-Sept. 25. 

_do. 

Juno 2^uly 17... 
Apr. 1-June 25-— 
May 8-June 11... 

June 11-Sept. 10.. 
Apr. 21-Jufy 10-- 
July 25-Aug. l... 


May 13-19-, 
Sept. 18-24. 


285 

982 

147 

17 

11 

13 

28 

2 

1 

228 

34 

50 


4 

144 

1 

1 

1 


88 

10 

oil 

67 


294 

27 


88 


98 

30 

04 

30 

2X7 

20 

1 

117 


109 

550 

04 

8 

2 

4 

23 

2 


107 

15 

82 


Remarks 


At Nama. 


Including Piraeus. 


2 plague rodents. 


Do. 


Cases, 24,795; deaths, 10345. 


Province. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdl* 
wano. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 80,1927: Oases, 2501 
deaths, 135. 


Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 


Cases, 1,159; deaths, 646. 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 
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GscHiBBAt njkiom^ aMAixpox, mmn ixnn» Aim wm^C&w 

FEVBR^Ckmtiaued 


Bofotte SeteivfedI firaoi Jhm 25 to Nofrenbtar 18, 1887'--OeattaiMa 


Plaoe 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

tJnion of South AMoa; 

Cape Province— 

Maraisburg distriot.... 

May 1-14_ 

2 

2 

Native. 

Orange Free State— 

Bdenb^?*!? _ 

Jlllv 17-2® __ 

3 

i 

Natives; on fkrm. 

BouxvlUe district. 

July 24-Aug. 6- 

2 

On vessel: 

8. 8. Avoroff... .. 

Ipna _ 

1 


Creek warship at port of Athens. 
At Duala, Fronw Cameroons, 
from Nwia. 

At Pimus, Oreeoe. 

At Dakar, Senegal, (Km ports 
south. 

At Oofle, Sweden, firom RuOsque, 
Senegal. 

8. 8. CapafriA- . _ _ 

Aug. 23.. 

3 

i 

S. S. Bleano. _ _ . 

Aiig, to _ 

1 


8. 8. Madonna - 

Ang, 24 „__ 

1 


8 . 8. Ranahnlm_ 

Aug. 6_ 

3 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Arabia: 

Aden.. 

Braail: 

Bahia. 

Porto Alegre. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Briti^ Bast Africa: 

Konya. 

Tan^nyika. 

Zanxibar.I.. 

British South AfHca: 
Northern Rhodesia., 

Canada.. 

Alberta.. 

Bdmonton.. 

Calgary.. 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver. 

Manitoba. 

Winnipeg.. 

Nova Scotia.. 

Halifax. 

Ontario.. 

Ottawa. 

Sarnia.. 

Toronto. 

Windsor.. 

Quebec. 

Riviere du Loup 

Saskatchewan.. 

Moose Jaw.. 

Regina.. 

Ceylon.. 

Colombo.. 

China: 

Am^.. 

Antung.. 

Canton.. 

Ohefoo.. 

Foochow.. 

Hong Kong. 


Apr. 2l-Sept. 20.. 
May U>June SO.. 
May21~Oct. 10.. 
June 1-July 31--. 

July 17-Aug. 1-..J 


Aug. 7-13. 

July 1-Sept. 30.- 
May 22-^pt. 17- 

Apr, 24-May 14— 
Mar. 20-Juue 18.. 

Aug.7-28 . 

Apr.l-Aug.31--- 

Apr. 80-Sept. 9_ 

Juno 5-Oct. 20._ 

June 12-Oct. 29-- 

Oct. 24-29. 

June 12-Aug. 27— 

May 23-Sept. 4.. 

June 5-Oct. 20_ 

June 12-Oct. 22-. 
Sept. 11-Oct. 15- 

Oct. 8-16. 

June 6-0ct. 29 ... 
June 12-Oct 29— 

Aug. 7-13. 

Jime 19-Oct. 29_ 

Oct, 2-16. 

June 19-Oct. 29— 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5— 

Juno 12-Oct. 29_ 

Aug. 14-Oct. 22.. 
July 17-Oct. 8-- 

May 1-7. 

July 31-Aug. 6.— 


May 8-28. 

July 3-lfl. 

July 4 31. 

Sept. 18-24. 

May 8'14 . 

May 8-Sept. lO... 
May 8-Sept. 17—, 


121 

179 


252 

1 

23 

9 

30 

3 


22 


Cases, 955. 


Casea, 783. 
Oases, 239. 


Cases, 48. 
Cases, 875. 


Oases, 156. 

Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 

Present in surrounding country. 

Present. 

Do. 
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CBOtiatA, tLAQm, SMAiLPOl tYPHDS FEVER, ABD YELLOW 
FEVER-—Continued 


Reports Received from June 25 to November 18, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 


Date 


Casee 


Deaths 


Komarks 


Obixia—C ontinued. 
Mandiurla— 

Anshan. 

Changchun. 

Dairen. 

Fushun. 

Harbin. 

Kaiyuan.. 

Mukden. 

1‘enslhu... 

Sflupingkai. 

Tientsin. 

Chosen. 

Chlnnampo. 

Pusan. 

Oensan. 

Seishln. 

Curacao. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. 

Egypt... 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

France. 

Lille. 

Parts. 

Gold Coast. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Blnningham. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Leeds. 

Liverpool . 

London. 

Mancliester. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

SheOlold. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Scotland— 

Dundee. 

Greece. 

Saloniki. 

Guatemala: 

Guatemala City. 

Guinea (French). 

India . 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras.. 

Kangoon. 

India, French Settlements in... 

Indo-China (French). 

Saigon. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Basra.. 

Italy. 

Koine. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki City. 

Taiwan Island. 

Java; 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura.. 
Latvia. 


May 22-28. 

May 15-July 30.. 

May 3-July 3_ 

May 15-8ept. 17.. 
June 13-JuIy 10.. 

July3-9..:. 

May22-Oct 1... 

July 8-Oct. 1. 

May 8-July 9_ 

M ay »-Scpt 10_ 

Feb. 1-July 30..- 
Apr. l-May 31.— 

Apr. 1-30.. 

May 1-31. 

Apr. 1-30. 

May 29-June 4... 

June 1-Aug. 31... 
May 7-July 29... 
May 21-Juue 17— 
Jan. 22-Apr 15 .. 
Apr. 1-Aug. 31... 

July 24-30. 

May 21-July 31.. 
Mar. 1-JuIy 31 .. 

Moy22-Oct 22 . 
Aug 14-Sept. 30.. 
May 29-Juno 11.. 

Oct 15-22. 

June 19“July 2... 
July 17-Oct. 22... 

July 17-30. 

May 15-June 18.. 

Oct 2-16. 

Juno 12-Oct. 15 .. 
June 12-Oct. 22... 
Aug. 21-27.. 


May 29-Sept. 3^. 
June 


July 12-Aug. 15. 


Juno 1-30-. 

June 4-10. 

Apr 17-Sept.lO.. 
May 28-Sept. 24.. 
Muy K-Sopt. 24... 
May ]5-.\ug. 6... 
May 23-Oct. 8... 

May H-On. 1- 

Mar. 20-Aug. 27.. 
Mar. 21-Sept. 20, 
May 14-Sept. 9_ 


Apr. l(^-Oct. 1_ 

Apr. 10~Sept. 17.. 
Apr. 10-May 21.. 
June 13-July 17. . 
May 29-Sept. 24.. 
Apr. 3-May 7— 
June 20-Aug. 14.. 
May 21-31. 


May 22-Aug. 20.. 
Apr. 24-Sept. 3— 
Apr. 1-80. 


244 

412 

10 

86 

194 

174 


158 

315 

5 

8 

158 

155 


Cases, 526; deaths, 211. 

Alastrim. 

Cases, 21; deaths, 8. 
Cases, 207. 

Cases, 3,800. 


Cases, 77,163; deaths, 20,836. 


Cases, 332. 


Including consular district. 
He ported as alastrim. 
Cases, 19. 


679ac’—27-i 





























































































































!!fovaiblMr8B,tm TSim 

OHOiEBA, FLAGUI^ SMAIj^OX, TTFm FBVBB. AMD KBIAOW 

B/ofoitB Be<»^«d from June 26 to Novembto IS, lt 27 —Gtmtinuea 

SHALLPOZ—Contlnved 


Mexico. 

Acapulco. 

Durango. 

Monterey. 

San Luis Potosi. 

Tampico. 

Torreon. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands India: 
Borneo— 

Hoioe Soengd. 

Paalr Residency. 

Samarinda Residency. 

Nigeria. 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion. 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

Poland. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

Oporto. 


Mar. 1-June 30_ 

Aug. 28-Sept. 17... 

June 1-30. 

July 1-31. 

May 29-Aug. 13_ 

Juno 1-July 81_ 

Aug. 7-Oct. 1. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 81_ 


Deaths, 621. 


Apr. 21. Bpldemio In 2 localities. 

Apr. aO-May 6... Epidemic outbreak. 

May 21-27.. Do. 

Mar. 1-July3l.... 2,844 638 

July 10-23. 2 


Medina.. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. 

Spain; 

Madrid. 

Valencia. 

Do. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

Sumatra: 

Medan. 

Switzerland; 

Berne. 

Syria: 

Damascus. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province. 

Elliott district. 

Idutywo district. 

Kalanga district. 

Mount Ayllfle district.. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo. 


Feb. 21-July 23... 16 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6_ 20 2 

May 29-Oct. 8_ 26 1 

Sept. 8-9. 1 . 

July 4-10. 7 . 

Apr. 1-Sept. 3.1. Oases, 246; deaths, 66. 

May 1-Sei)t. 10.... 16 8 

Aug. 1-31. 1 

May29-June4_ 3 . 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1.-.- 1 . 

June 12-18.. Cases, 3. 

Apr. 1-June 18_ 7 2 


June 5-Aug. 20_ 

June 20-July 2_ 


Aug. ll--Sept, 30... 8 . 

Apr. 1-June 10. Cases, 10. 

June 1-10. 1 . 

July 7-Aug, 20.-. Outbreaks. 

May ll-June 10.> -. Do. 

July 3-9. Do. 

May 11-luno 10_-. Do. 

July 31-Aug. 6. Do. 

Aug. 7-13. Do. 


July 12-Oct. 3-. 
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CBOLEUA, PI^AOUB* SMALLPOX, TYPQLS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVEE--<Jontlnued 

Reports Recdyed from June 25 to November 18 , 1927 ~->Oontiniiea 

TYPHUS PEVBIt-Coxitlnued 


Place 




Remarks 

China: 

Manchuria— 

Harbin.._ 

July 25-Aug. 21.— 

May 29~Juno 4_ 

July JO-lli . 

5 



Mukden_ 

1 



Tientsiii_ 

1 



Ohcflen.... 

Feb. l“July 31_ 



Cases, 793; deaths, 68. 

Chemulpo___ 

May l~Aug. 31_ 

.do.. 

3 


Gensau-'.._—- . 

4 



Seoul.. 

Apr. 1-Aiig .^1 

35 

3 


Czechoslovakia...... 

_do__ 


Cases, 55. 

Oases, 130; deaths, 20. 

Egypt... 

Mav 2A'Bt^pt. 16 _ 



"^'Alexandria___ 

May 21-Aug. 6_ 

Jan 15-July 1 

13 

6 

Cairo_ 

) 43 

16 


Port Bald. 

Sept. 24-30. 

1 


Estonia..-. 

Apr. l-.Tutie 30_ 



Cases, 5. 

Greece__ 

Jiine i *30.. _ 

2 


Athens__ 

June 1-July 31_ 


6 


Guatemala: 

Guatemala..... 

Aug. 25 31_ 


1 


Iraq: 

Baghdad......._ 

Apr. 21-30. 

1 

1 

Irish Free State: 

Cork County... 

Jalv 3-^\.. 

1 

4 


In urban district. 

Donegal County— 

Letterkenney. 

Oct. 10 22. 


Latvia.... 

Apr. \ -July 31, 

32 



Lithuania... 

Fob. I'Aui 31- 

Feb 2-Juuo30_ 

365 

56 


Mexico.... 

Deaths, 166. 

Including mimicipalitles in Fed¬ 
eral district. 

Mexico City. 

May20-Oct 22... 
July 3I-Aug 6_ 

79 


San Luis Pbtosl. 

1 

M orocco..-..-__ 

Apr, 1 Sept 20.... 
May 2‘t-SepL 20... 

981 


Palestine. 


Cases, 29 

Haifa_ 

Ma>’' 24-Aug 29... 
Aug. 2 Oct. 3_ 

K 


Jaffa . 

3 



Jerusalem...._...__ 

June 214-Aug. 15... 
May 17-23. 

3 

. 


Mahnaiin . 

1 


In Safad district. 

Nazareth..... . 

July 10-25 . 

1 


Safad ... 

May 17-Aug. 8 _ 

Apr. 1-30 . 

10 



Peru: 

Area ui pa. __ _ 

1 1 


Do.. 

Aug, 1-31. 1 


’ 2 


Peland.. _ _............ 

Apr. 10-Sept. 24... 

1,123 

1 

102 


Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

May 29-June 4...J 
Aug. 20-27. 


Oporto ...-.. 

1 

I. 


Humama .... 

Ap)r. 3-.\ug. 27 _ 

Aug. 10-25 - . 

LOGO 

60 


Spain: 

Sovlllo . 

2 


Syria: 

Aleppo.. . 

Sept. 11-17. . 

2 



Tunisia . 

Apr. 22-July 20 _ 



Cases, 168. 

Tunis... . 

July 5-Aug. 21 _ 

May 13-10 . 

2 


Turkey: 

Constantinople __ 

2 


Union of South Africa . 

Apr 1-30 _ 



Cases, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 
Europeans, cases, 2. 

Outbreaks. 

Cape Province .. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 27 _ 

June 5-11 _ 

42 

5 

Albany district .. 


East London .. 

Mav 22-28 . 

1 


Do. 

Glen Gray district _ 

May 1-7 _ 



Do. 

Kentani district _ 

June 26-July 2 _ 



Do. 

Port Elizabeth . i 

Aug. 7-13 _ 

i 


Qumbu district . 

May 1-7 . 



Do. 

Umzimkulu district... . 

June 26-July 2 _ 



Do. 

Natal . 

Apr. 1-Aug. 6 _ 

7 

3 

Impundhle district . 

Jiinn.5-11 


Do. 

Orange Free State . 

Apr 1-July23 _ 

5 


Transvaal . ! 

Apr 1-.30 

1 



Johannesburg . 

July 3-Aug. 20 - 

May 1-Aug. 31.... 

19 

5 


Yugoslavia . 


Cases, 24; deaths, 6 . 



1 
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CHOLBHA, mOUK. SMALLPOX. TTPHUS FB?B«. AND 
PEVBR—^ontoued 

Y 

Eeports Rccelyed front June 25 to NoTember 1B» 1927--Contini]^ 


YEtliOW FEVER 


Plaoe 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemiffks 

Ashanti; 





ObUAsl. 

__ __ 

1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa): 





Porto Novo. 

July 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coast. 

Apr 1-June30_ 

60 

22 

Do. 

Aug 4.. 

2 



Ivory Coast....' 

July 29.. __ 

1 

1 


Liberia: j 





Monrovia.i 

May2»-Hopt 10.. 
Oct. 8-lfi. 

5 

5 

Cases, 24; deaths, 18» 

Dakar.‘ 

July 9 . 

1 


Do. 

Aug. 8.. 


2 


Do. 

1 Sept 17.1 



Present. 

I>0. 

Oct 8-1(1. 

13 

7 


ml. 

Sept 2(l-Oct. 2.,.. 

1 

1 


nd of Go . 1 

Aug 22-Rept. 4_ 

2 

2 


obenicr-- .-I 

Oft 9 10. 

' 1 

1 


- . _ - _ _ 1 

_do___ 

i 2 

1 


. ombole.' 

Aug 1-Oct. 9. 

0 

3 


Louga. 

Sept. 26-Oct 2 .... 

1 

1 


M’Bour. 

May 27-June 19 

' 5 

5 


Ouakam. 

Juue2-Aug 14 . . 

' 4 

< 2 

1 

Pout. 

Sept. 19-25. 

1 

1 


Rtifisquo... 

! Oct. 9-lft. 

1 

1 


St Louis. . 

1 Aug. 1-Oct. 2.. 

3 

3 


Thios. 

i July 10. 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do. 

Sept 12-Oct 16... 

10 

10 


Tiaroyo. . 

Aug 22-Sept. 4_ 

1 

1 


Tivaouano. . 

! May 27-8opt. 11... 

' 6 

6 


Togoland* 





Moiatza. .... 

Aug. 15-21. 

1 

1 


On vessel. 





8. 8. Desirade. . 

Sept. Ifi - _ 

1 

1 

At Letxoes, Portugal, in pas* 





scnger from Dakar, Senegal. 


X 
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PREVALENCE OF POUOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

During the week ended November 19, 1927, there was a continu¬ 
ation of the decline in number of cases of poliomyelitis which has 
been recorded in the United States since the middle of September, 
but the disease is still more prevalent than it was at this season of 
the year in 1925 or 1926. A comparison of the reports for the four 
weeks October 23 to November 19, 1927, with the reports for the 
corresponding period of 1925 and 1926 will be found on page 2952 of 
this issue of the Public Health Reports. 

PREVALENCE OP SMALLPOX IN THE UNITED STATES 

Since last September smallpo.x has been somewhat more prevalent 
in some parts of the United States than it was during the corre¬ 
sponding period of the last two years. A table giving a comparison 
of the number of cases of smallpox reported by State health officers 
during the first three weeks of November of the years 1925, 1926, 
and 1927, appears in this issue of the Public Health Reports at page 
2953. Reports for the week ended November 26, 1927, will be 
found on page 2977. 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN ENGLAND AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES! 

By Rollo H. Britten, Associate StatisiiciaUj JJvdied States Public Health Service 

Life tables for England, based on the 1921 census and the-deaths 
occurring in 1920, 1921, and 1922, and recently published by the 
Government actuary. Sir Alfred W. Watson, afford an interesting 
comparison with those of this country. In these years the expecta¬ 
tion of life at birth was identical for males in England and in the 
United States. For females, the expectation at birth was nearly 
two years greater in England. 

In the first table are given the expectations of life at birth, at 
10 years, 20 years, etc., in England for males and females, for three 
periods the.median years of which were 1906, 1911, and 1921. 

> Fidm tbt OfflM of SttiUstlcal InvMtlgations, United States Public Healtb Service, 
raase*—27 —i (2945) 
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fABUB 1. — tkpietaH»n t^Hfe at variout ag«$ in Bnihndfor tkne jmriodt 



The data show an increase of about 14 per cent in expectation at 
birth for either sex during the 15 years. As has been noted in this 
country, the improvement in the figures for later life is not nearly 
so great. 

In the United States the life tables published by the Bureau of 
the Census are for 1919 and 1920 * and are therefore not directly 
comparable with those of England. In fact, it is felt that the data 
for these years are affected to a certain extent by the influenza 
epidemic. For the present comparison, therefore, we are insliead 
taking the average of the expectations for 1920, 1921, and 1922, as 
calculated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and published 
in its Statistical Bulletin from time to time. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance expectation is about one year greater than that for 
the census data, and this is true although the latter is for white alone* 
and the former for all persons in the registration States. The data 
are given in the following table: 


Table 2. —Expectation of life at various ages in the registration StateSf 1920^ 

1921, 1922 « 


Ago 

Male 

Female 

0 

55 58 

57.73 

7 

.56.47 

57.33 

12 

52.11 

52.89 

17 

47.79 

48.53 

22 

43 74 

44.48 

82 

35.77 

36.70 

42 

27.94 

28.80 

52 

20.42 

21.27 

62 

13.73 

14.38 

72 

&42 

&88 

82 

4.79 

5.04 

92 

2.78 

3.82 

102 

1.63 

1.84 


»Taken from Statistical Bulletins of Metropolitan life Insurance Co. JECipeotations for yean 
1021 , and 1022 are averaged together. 


* A discussion of those life tables (Some Tendencies Indicated by the New life ,Tables, by Rotto 
H. Britton) was published In the Public Health Reports of Apr. 11 , 1924. (Reprint No. 912.) 

* For 1919-20 the Bureau of the Census gives separate tables for white and colored, but no tables for 
the two combined. It is to the tables for white persons that the statement in the text applies. 
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The iB3tpectoti<m at birth k 55.S8 for males (55.63 in England for 
thb ^^e years) and 57.73 for females (59.58 in England). 

It has not been possible to follow the same age classification as 
that in the English data, but this fact will cause little inconvenience 
so far as the graphical comparison (%. 1) is concerned. In this 
fi^gore it has been necessary to omit the first few years of life, becaiise 
the data as given are not complete enough to indicate the shape 
of the curve. It is well known that the curve rises rapidly after 
birth and does not start to decline until two or three years have 
passed. This omission is not material to the present discussion. 



The favorable position of English as compared with American 
females is evident from the graph. It is not until about the 25th 
year that the curve for the American female stands out markedly 
in comparison with that for the male, although the female expecta¬ 
tion is greater at each age. In England there is a difference of 
several years from early life on. Comparing English and American 
males, we find that the English have the greater expectation up 
to about 33 years (except at birth, where they arc the same), and 
that afteic 36 years the American expectation becomes and continues 
somewhat greater. 

Some comparison with the earlier English figimes pven in Table 1 
seems desirable. It will be confined to expectation at birth. Again, 









ttw fftam jBAteml is not i4eati$*i jr(fsi9)<ir 

match the Bs^h 4iata for whidi 1906 is the median year, Wfi 
taken the average of the expectations for two periods covered the 
datA of the United States Bureau of the Census^ vis, 1900-1902 and 
1909-1911. To match the English data for which 1910 is the median 
jaaf, it has been necessary to use the expectation fox the pepo4 
1909-1911. Table 3 has been prepared on this hs^. 

Tablk 3. —Expectation at birth in the United States and England, by sex, for 

three periods 


Year 

-.- . . 1 

Mato 

Female 

United 

States 

England 

United 

Stataa 

Bngtond 

10061. 

4a 87 
40.86 
55.58 

.4a 58 
51.50 
55.62 

51.07 

53.24 

57.73 

«t38 

55.65 

50.58 

1011 *... 

1021»... 



1 The data for the TJnited States are the average of eixiectations calculated by the Bureau of the Census 
for two periods, 1000-1902 and 1900-1011. 

< The expectation for the United States Is that calculated by the Bureau of the Census for lOOO-lOU. 

• From Table 2 above 

It will be noted that the English and American males have kjppt 
closely together with respect to expectation at birth, part of the 
difference in 1911 being due to the discrepancy in the years. For 
females, on the other hand, the English figures indicate a greater 
gain than the American figures. 


SEASONAL INCIDENCE OF TULARAEMIA AND SOURCES 

OF INFECTION 

Seasonal incidence of cases of tularaemia is due to the seasonal 
variation of three sources of infection—tick bite, fly bite, and the 
dressing of wild rabbits—but, owing to the overlapping of these influ¬ 
ences, cases have occurred in the United States in every month of the 
yoM". The great reservoir of infection, and the greatest source of 
human infection, is the wild rabbits—jack, cottontail, and snowshoe 
varieties—^but, owing to the agency of blood-sucking insects common 
to rabbits and man, we also find cases resulting from tick bite and 
fly bite. 

(1) Dressing oj vnld rabbits. —November, December, and January 
•have been the months of onset for 165 cases occurring east of the 
Mississippi River resulting from the dressing of wild cottontail 
rabbits for food. These months embrace the “open season” when, 
owing to the relaxation of the game laws, the hunting of cottontail 
rabbits is generally permitted and, consequently, these rabbits are 
then offered for sale in great numbers in the markets. 
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JftdG axe foimd aUoosit eseltiui^ iraii of tha !lCMM|>I>i 

Bim; «d 4 lujekeo they are a peat to fanneta, ilwy are improteeted 
by ^ 'game lava and theb .deatruction is often reerarM by a 
bofmty. Aprd 4o Oot(d>er bare been tbe montba of e n ae t iut most 
CMles west the MissiBsippi River, Wing to activities of skinning 
and cutting up wild jack rabbits for fish bait, coyote bait, ehidcen 
feed, dog feed, fox fe^, and for the table. 

(2) Tide hUe .—March to August are tbe montbs recorded for the 
onset of cases of tularaemia due to tick bite. These months corre> 
spdnd with the season of greatest aedvity of tbe tick Dermoeeiftor 
aniersom, which has caused 27 cases in Montana and in the sur¬ 
rounding States. These months also mark the time of onset of 17 
caSes which have occurred in Aikansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee restdting from the bite of a tick (species undetermined). 

(3) Fly We .—June to September are the months recorded for the 
onset of 23 cases resulting from fly bite and are the months of greatest 
activity of the horsefly, Chrysops dieedis, which occurs principally 
in Utah and in the surrounding States. 

Market injfectiona .—Of the rabbits offered for sale in the Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., market in the winters of 1923, 1924, and 1925, Francis ‘ 
examined the livers of 1,000 and found 9, or slightly loss than i '^er 
cent, infected with virulent Bacterium tvlarenee. The liver (fig. 1) 
and spleen (fig. 2) of an infected rabbit are studded over the surface 
with small spots varying in size from that of a pin point to one- 
sixteenth inch in diameter. Of 22 cases of tularaemia occurring in 
that city, 17 of the patients had dressed wild rabbits bought or sold 
in the market, 4 had dressed rabbits shot near by, and 1 had dressed 
a rabbit which he had killed with a club. 

Of 420 reported cases of tularaemia, 17 have died, which places 
the mortality at about 4 per cent. These figures embrace only the 
cases which have been reported to the Public Health Service, but 
considering the newness of the disease, they probably represent only 
a portion of the actual number of cases and deaths. Cases have now 
beau reported from Japan, from the District of Columbia, and frqm 
37 States, the nine northeastern States being the only significant 
portion of the United States in which cases have not been recognized. 

As a rule, when the infection has come from a rabbit some injury 
has been inflicted on the hand while dressing the rabVt, although a 
manifest injuiy is not necessary for infection to occur. Usually an 
ulcer develops at the site of infection, accompanied by enlargement 
of the lymph glands which drain the ulcer. Fever is always present 
and cemtinues for two to three wedcs. The immuy lesion may be 
located in the conjunctival sac or on parts of the body other than the 


1 Francis, Edward Tularaemia in the Washington, D. 0., Market. Pub. Health Bep.« IB; tl91»l3M 
(Jane 22) im 
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PLATE I 



Fig 1 —Liver of rabbit having tularaemia showing it spotted with small areas of focal 
necrosis (A M M 37526) 



Fig 2 —Spleen;, of rabbits having tularaemia, showing small areas of focal 
necrosis (A M. M 37532) 








tA iiut ImtidB, if 4iie to Itito dt % bito, 4i«g6Mitf i» 
ecmfimed by tbe »g{4utinaUon test or by isolatioti of tbo wktse^^ 
orgatiiam. One attack confers unmunity in man. > Best in bed h 
tim most important treatment. The enlarged lymph ^ands diould 
be incised only after suppuration has been wdl established. 

The infectkm has never been found in nature in domestic rabbits 
raised in rabbitries. 

PBBVBNTION 

No preventive vaccine or curative serum has been perfected, nor 
has any special drug been found effective against tularaemia. 

Babbit meat, thoroughly cooked, is harmless for food; and it has 
been fouhd that a temperature of 56® C., or 183® F., kills the infecting 
organism. The ordinary disinfectants are effective. Bubber gloves 
should be worn by those who must dress wild rabbits. Immime 
persons should be employed to dross them where possible. Infected 
rabbits, kept frozen for 30 days, have been found to be free from 
infection. Market inspection of rabbits is impracticable, because 
only about 10 per cent of the rabbits found in the market still have 
the liver in place. 

Finally, beware of the wild rabbit which the dog or oat has caught, 
or which a boy has killed with a club—it is probably a sick rabbit. 
The hunter should not shoot his rabbits at the point of his gun. 
Let him be a sportsman and shoot them on the run at 75 yards, say, 
and the chances will be lessened that the rabbits be bags will be sick 
with tularaemia. 

POLIOMYELITIS CASES REPORTED BY STATES, OCTOBER 

23 TO NOVEMBER 19,1927, AND CORRESPONDING WEEKS 

OF 1925 AND 1926 

Forty-three States reported 296 cases of poliomyelitis for the week 
ended November 19, 1927, 317 cases for the preceding week, and 400 
cases for the week ended November 5, 1927. 

Data are available from 41 States for the week ended November 
19, 1927, and the corresponding weeks of the years 1925 and 1926. 
These States reported 280 cases of poliomyelitis for the week in 1927; 
40 oases in 1926, and 70 cases for the week in 1925. 

The following table gives a comparison of the telegraphic reports 
from State health officers for the four-week period from October 
23 to November 19,1927, with the reports from the same sources for 
the corresponding period of the years 1925 and 1926. This table is a 
oontihuation of tables appearing in the Public Health Reports, 
October 7, 1927, page 2452, and November 4, 1927, page 2726. 
l^teports for the week ended November 26, 1927, will be foun.d on 
p^ 2977 of this issue. 
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Alabama.. 

Arltona.... 

Arkansaa.. 

CiJifornia- 

Colorado.. 


Coxmecticut. 

Delaware.... 

DUitriot of Ooltim^. 

Fkiride. 

Georgia. 


Idaho...... 

lUinois_ 

Indiana— 

Iowa. 

Kanaaa.— 


Louisiana_ 

Maine.. 

Maryland.._ 

Massachusetts. 
Miehigan. 


Minnesota.. 

Mlaisissippi. 

Missouri_ 

Montana... 

Nebraska-.- 


New Jersey. 

Now Mexico.... 

New York. 

North Carolina, 
North Dakota.. 


Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 


Vermont.. 
Virginia, r 


West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


Wyoming., 



CASES OF SMALLPOX REPORTED BY STATES FOR THE 
FIRST THREE WEEKS OF NOVEMBER, 1925, 1926, AND 
1927 


Forty-one States reported 445 cases of smallpox for the week 
ended November 19, 1927, 363 cases for the corresponding week of 
last year, and 300 cases for the week in 1925. 

Forty-three States reported for the first three weeks of November, 
1927. These States reported 493 cases of smallpox for the week 
ended November 5, 1927, 423 cases for the following week, and 470 
cases for the week ended November 19,1927. 




















































































The Nemr Bo|^aa<t e&d North Atlaatw States repoi^t yeey few cases 
of smallpox. The disease is prevalent in localities well scattered 
ovw the rest of the country, especially in the Northern States, and 
extending to the Pacific coast. 

The following table summarizes the reports from State health 
officers for the first three weeks of November of the jeaxs 1925,1926« 
aad 1927. 

Com imattpcx reported hy State health officer $ October SChNovember 19, 1997 ^ 
compared mth reports for the corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1926 
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PmtC IKALTH EMGtNI^NG ABSTSAGtS 

*' I * 

Clemiiiiit Hoiking Knohinnft. B. C. Fi«her and Q. C. White* CotmecKeuI 
SiofTsSiaiion Bid. 144 (1^27), pp. 20. Taken from Bxjmrimerd StaHan Becoird^ 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, vol. 57, No. 5, dctobW, 1927, pp. 465-406^ 

'*The cleaning and sterilizing of the rubber parts of the milking machine b 
the chief problem in its operations Trials were conducted employing four meth¬ 
ods of sterilization. The agents used were B. K. disinfectant, hot water, steam, 
and cold running water. A total of about eight weeks was used with each method. 
Bacterial counts were made of the milk drawn with parts sterilised in the differ¬ 
ent manners, records were kept of the time consumed in the care of the machines, 
and observations were made of the effect of the various agents upon the rubber 
parts. After milking, cold water was drawn through each machine, and this 
was followed by drawing hot water through the tubes. The equipment was 
taken apart once a week and cleaned with a brush. The milk pails were steri¬ 
lized didly with steam. 

'‘As previously noted (E. S. R., 66, p. 870), the B. K. solution at usual strength 
was unreliable in keeping down bacteria. Double strength solution (8 oupees 
to 10 gallons of water) was suitable if changed twice a week, or if a 4-ounce charge 
Is added every other day. Hot water sterilization at 200® F. for 0.6 hours gave 
low bacterial counts, and the damage to the rubber parts w^as not prohibitive 
in this method. Sterilizing at lower temperatures was not reliable. Steam 
sterilization, while effective in killing bacteria, was quite destructive to rubber. 
Running cold water below 55® F. was effective, but is not reliable in summer 
because of the lugh temperature of the water. Whatever the treatment, the 
bacterial accumulation in the tubes may be reduced by rinsing in cold water 
just previous to milking and by scrubbing the tubes at least twice a week,^' 

Direct Microscopic Examination of Milk. LcRoy Forman and I. H. Shaw, 
Public Health News, Department of Health of the State of New Jersey, vol. 12, 
No. 6, May, 1927, pp. 143-149. (Abstract by J. R. Iloffert.) 

Detailed experiments by the authors to determine the value of direct bacterial 
count of milk as evidence of its sanitary quality. 

10-c. c. samples were centrifuged, a smear on slides was made of sediment and 
this was defatted, fixed, clarified, stained, and examined under X900 magnifi¬ 
cation. Comparisons of direct count results, with field examination of cows 
suffering from mastitis, showed close relation between the two. 

Dilution tests of certified milk contaminated with milk from infected cows 
indicated that it could be detected in high dilution. 

Examination of dairies and market milk was begun and the direct counts were 
found to parallel the conditions of the cows and sanitary conditions of the dairy. 
This visible method roused the interest of the dairymen, secured their coopera¬ 
tion, and resulted in improved relations between inspectors and dairymen. 

Incinerator at St. Lambert, Quebec. Anon. Canadian Engineer, vol. 62, No. 7, 
February 15, 1927, p. 221. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

A brief illustrated description of the new incinerator installed at St. Lambert, 
a city of 6,000 population. The specifications required—(1) That the plant 
would properly inciner^ite at the rate of 2 tons per hour; (2) that the residue 
would not contain more than 2 per cent organic matter, exclusive of carbon; 
(3) that there would be no smoke escape from chimney of a degree of density 
greater than No. 1 Hingleman; (4) that there would be no dust emitted from 
the chimney; (5) that the man-hours per ton would not exceed 0.6. The plant 
was accepted by the city after tests were carried out on January 17 and 18, 
1927. The furnace comprises two independent cells with common combustion 
chamber, the cells being of the Hankin hlgh-temp«raturo, top-feed type, with 
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dqiiiig indiM Md and forei^ ^uipment. Tha chimney ie ol the 

H ^ kin radial^ briek type, 75 feet high, lined to half ita height. The cost of the 
plfn^ ires approximately $19,000. ^ 

He n ee Eefuae Ooilection and Disposal at BuisUp«Korthwood. Anon. Surpeycff 
vU. 71, No. 1848, June 24, 1927, p. 632. 

''In his report for 1926, Dr. L. W. Hignett, Medical Officer of Health to the 
StuisUp^Northwood Urban District Council, states that a weekly coUectipn of 
house refuse was carried out in that area during the year by means of Fordson 
tractors and trailers. The refuse from the whole of the district is conveyed to 
the destructor site at Eaatcote, where it is sorted and screened and the inflam^ 
mable pairl^ (paper, etc.) burnt in the open. This tip is some distance from any 
inhabited houses, and no nuisance has been caused by this method of disposal. 
Portable sanitary dust-bins are provided and maintained by the house owners. 
The removal and disposal of house refuse has been very satisfactory. No nui¬ 
sance has been caused and only seventeen complaints of a trivial nature were 
received during the year.'' 

Churbage Collection and Disposal in a Town of 12,000 Population. John P. 
Broome. American CUy, vol. 37, No. 3, September, 1927, pp. 333-335. (Abstract 
by D. W. Evans.) 

After trying out private collection of garbage and ashes, the town of Summit, 
N* J., decided to undertake the work municipally. Collections are made in the 
cellars, and for that reason horse and cart replaced the trucks which were formerly 
in use. This method was adopted not only for economical reasons but because 
of possible damage by heavy trucks to private driveways. Eight men are ezn« 
ployed to collect garbage, with a like number for ashes, and each man is respon¬ 
sible for satisfactory service on his paHicular route. 

Disposal of garbage is made by incineration; ashes are used as fill materiaL 

Garbage and Befuse Disposal at Port Dodge, Iowa. Byron Bird, Water Work$t 
ygl. 66, No. 6, June, 1927, pp, 235-239. (Abstract by R. J. Faust.) 

This article is a brief history of garbage collection and disposal at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Systematic collection dates back to 1909, when the first city ordinance 
relating to garbage was passed. At that time the city provided dumping grounds 
outside the city limits. Collections were made by private companies. In 1924 
an ordinance was passed compelling all garbage and refuse collectors to be 
licensed, and with this step came the erection of an incinerator. Collection by 
city employees has been a recent development. It is interesting to note that the 
incinerator is equipped to burn spent crank-case oil. The incinerator has given 
complete satisfaction. 

Bivers Pollution Prevention, with Special Reference to the Work of the Asse** 
elation of Managers of Sewage Disposal Works. J. H. Garner. (Presented at 
Annual Summer Conference at Bedford, England, of Association of Managers 
of Sewage Disposal Works, July 8, 1927.) Proof copy, pamphlet, 15 pp. 
Published in abstract in The Surveyor^ vol. 72, July 22, 1927, pp. 71-73. 
(Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

This paper is a general review of the stream pollution situation in Great Britain 
and the various proposals made and steps that have been taken for mitigation 
of pollution. The present conditions obtaining in tidal waters and estuaries, 
industrial rivers and streams, and in nonindustrial rivers and streams, are 
briefiy reviewed. In general, "it may be said that the aggregate amount of 
stream pollution in the country is now remaining about stationary, but there is e 
distinct tendency for that pollution to become more widely disseminated and 
more varied in character." Streams in the older industrial areas, because of 
remedial measures, are improving; in newer areas they are becoming worsei 
due to the Increase of either industrial or domestic sewage pollution* 
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fioatioti of flrtr^ams^and watershed areas, the adtnissioh of liqu^ ttade waeM 
to pubHo severs, the formation of addi^onal river boards, and provision Idr 
iiuneased research in fundamental problems of stream pollution and wmkge 
treatment. Some progress has been made in dassifieat^on Of streams baM on 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission of Sewage Disposal and using 
as a criterion the amount of dissolved oxygen absorbed in five days. The Stand¬ 
ing Committee on Rivers Pollution has; during the past five years, attempted to 
classify streams from a fisheries standpoint into—(o) Those suflWently pure 
to support a considerable stock of fish; (6> those polluted, but yet able to main¬ 
tain a certain number of fish; and (c) those so grossly polluted that fish life is 
practically extinct. For this classification, reliance was placed on the actual 
amount of dissolved oxygen present in the water rather than upon the Royal 
Commission test. The Pennsylvania plan of stream classification is also reviewed. 

The benefits as well as the administrative difficulties of dlschargeing industrial 
wastes into public sewers and to treatment plants are discussed at some length. 
The advantages of and objections to local rivers boards are also presented. The 
need for cooperative research in fundamental as well as in local problems is 
stressed. 

The Need for Research in Connection with the Purification of Sewage. 
Arthur J. Martin. The Surveyor, voL 72, No. 1854, August 5,1927, pp. 119-120, 
(Abstract by W. M. Olson.) 

A plea for an organised attack on sewage treatment problems. Something 
ought to be done about this: (1) Engineers waste client's money on old ineffec¬ 
tive processes or risk it on doubtful experiments because of the lack of well 
established limits within which various processes may be used; (2) obstacles 
such as the difficulty of introducing a bill in Parliament, the general shortage of 
money, and prejudice against establishing a new government department haVe 
hindered reforms which, since 1897, have been generally recognized to be of 
primary necessity; (3) coordination and adequate support by individual sewage 
works managers, the rivers boards, and the universities; (4) materials and 
appliances for sewage treatment should be tested by some official agency; (5) 
the results of research should be made readily available through a journal cover¬ 
ing the field. 

Purposes: (1) A government laboratory similar to the National Physical 
Iiaboratory; (2) a conference of those interested in sewage treatment. 

Regarding the Procedure in Sludge Digestion. F. Sierp. Tech, Gemeindebl,, 
voL 29, No. 21, pp. 267-271; No. 22, pp. 282-285; No. 23, pp. 296-301; No. 24, 
pp. 306-312 (1927). Translation of an abstract by Kammann in Zentralblatt 
fUr die Oesamte Hygiene^ vol. 15, No. 11-12, August 10, 1927, p. 496. (Abstract 
by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The process of decomposition in the sludge chamber in the presence of excess 
and subnormal pressure was investigated. An excess pressure had no influence 
on the gas production or even on the general decomposition of the organic 
material. With subnormal pressure, in contrast with the studies of Watson 
and Watsaws, an increase of the generated gas occurred, evidently on account 
of the more rapid withdrawal. A more rapid decomposition of the organic 
material did not, however, take place under these conditions. In opposition to 
other authors, light had no effect on the process in the digestion chamber. 
Phenols in t^e sewage affected the gas-forming bacteria more unfavorably tlum 
the liquefiers. More sulphates in the sewage resulted in higher hydrogen sulphide 
content in the gas. Introduction of oxygen delayed and injured the digestion' 
process, as the rapid development of the hydrogen sulphide oxidizing bacterig 
was arrested. Bewage containing stfiphates delays the decomposition process, 
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J3piod(de0 the digeetion process, e^eciglly by slight change? of the hydrogen Ion 
^^fgiOjenbration. The addition of 10 g. of chlorine to 1 na.’ of sewage sterilises 
the precipitated sludge so completely that its ability to decompose is practically 
destroyed. Sodium chloride solutions up to 1 per cent have absolutely no 
i^ffect on the sludge digestion process; up to 3 per cent it is decreased about 20 
per cent. These phenomena are explained by a peptonizing action of the salt on 
the sewage colloids. Sodium chloride diffuses only slightly in sludge mixtures 
and also the salt in the sludge diffuses very slowly in the surrounding water. 
Therefore, the amount of sodium chloride present affects the regular automatio 
conversion of sludge in the digestion tank. 

Eeoent Progress in Sewage Disposal and Stream Pollution Problems in the 
United States. I W. Mendelsohn. Bulletin 88, Engineering Extension Dept., 
Iowa State College, March 5, 1927, pp. 5-17. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Among the recent developments in sewage disposal and stream pollution in 
the United States are—(1) Cooperation between governmental bodies and private 
industry; (2) recognition of the joint need of sewage treatment and water puri¬ 
fication in certain streams; (3) improved status of sewage plant operators, and 
importance of pure research in stream pollution. The desirability of coopera¬ 
tion among laboratories and other research workers in solving stream pollution 
problems is pointed o\it. 

Pollution of Streams in Illinois. Anon. Illinois Division of State Water Survey, 
Bulletin No. 24, February, 1927. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

^7|]his bulletin presents data concerning sources of stream pollution in Illinois, 
not only of domestic sewage but also of industrial wastes as collected in a survey 
in the period 1924-26, inclusive. There were 227 towns with sewers, 108 towns 
having sewage treatment, and 305 industries producing organic pollution and 
569 inorganic pollution. The results of the survey arc presented in maps, each 
covering a drainage area, with notation.s regarding sources of pollution. There 
is ulso given a list of the counties of the State including the known pollution 
factors in each, such as (1) population of the community; (2) existence of a 
sewer system and its type; (3) character of sewage treatment; and (4) nature 
and number of industries having liquid wastes. 

Report on the Activities of the North Holland Committee on the Public Fight 
Against Malaria. Anon. Versloffen En Mededeelingen Betreffende De VoUesgez^ 
ondheid, No. 7, July, 1926, pp. 725-775. (Abstract by Frank Hannan.) 

Finance. —A govermuent subsidy constitutes about one-half of the modest 
income available, the remainder being made up in approximately equal shares 
by the province on the one hand and the communes on the other. The total 
comes to about 2 cents per capita. 

Activities. —(1) Organization: The original central committee has created 11 
district committees with a view to decentralization and to the stimulation of 
local activity. In each district a paid propagandist works for five months in the 
year. (2) Propaganda: Literature is distributed; wall charts are exposed in railway 
stations, post offices, physicians^ offices, and other prominent places. The propa¬ 
gandist pays house to house visits demonstrating the course of malarial infec¬ 
tion, the best methods for excluding and for destroying mosquitoes, and the 
necessity for skilled medical attention in malaria cases; a malaria film is rented 
out; lantern lectures are given; advice is given; a stall was fitted up at the great 
White Cross Jubilee Exhibition at Alkmaar. (3) Mosquito destruction: The 
propagandist on his rounds destroys the over-wintering mosquitoes in house 
and stable, at the same time, and with increasing success, urging upon the people 
to do this for themselves. While 3 per cent lysol solution was, in earlier yearsi 
the best available spraying fluid, Flyosan and other spraying fluids are now on 
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of 0.6 0 . e. permJ destroys not oxUy mosquitoes but eHeo the ordinary house Ay 
and ah exbept highly resistant insects. Its drawback ts its oomparai^vety Ugb 
lUfice* Detidled reports of the propagandists are appended. 

The Food of Anopheline larre—Food Organisms in Fare Cnitare. M. A. Bar* 
her* Public ffealth Reports (IT. 8. Public Health Service), vol, 42, No. 22, lube 
8, 1927, pp. 1494-1510. (Abstract by Chester Cohen.) 

The purpose of the article is to demonstrate the importance of various foods 
as factors in the growth of anopheline larvae. The method employed was to 
place sterilised mosquito eggs in a culture media containing only a known avail* 
able food supply. The technique employed in sterilisation of the eggs is given. 
Mosquito eggs were placed in cultures containing a combination of protosoam, 
algie, bacteria, and yeasts, and also in pure cultures of the protozoans and algas. 
The reactions of the eggs to concentration conditions and quality of food, pH, 
light, and temperature, are carefully considered. 

The results are as follows: (1) Algss alone, bacteria alone, or infusoria alone 
may constitute a sufficient source of food for anopheles larvss; (2) dead organic 
material, in cultures at least, is far less suitable than living organic material as 
a source of food; (3) autilarval measures based on the destruction of available 
food must take into consideration the adaptability of larvae to various food 
organisms. 

The Xosquito Infectivity of P. Yivaz After Prolonged Sojourn in the Human 
Host. Warring^ton Yorkc and W. Rees Wright. Ann, Trop. Med, and ParasUtd, 
20 (3): 327-328 (1926). From Biological Abstracts^ voL 1, Nos. 2-3, April, 
1927, pp. 3081-3092. 

^^Thie observation shows that the i|train in question had preserved unimpaired 
its power to infect mosquitoes after 53 or 54 direct passages throtigh man during 
a period of 3H years.*' 

Water Shortage in Indiana. Lewis T. Finch. Journal of American Water 
Works Association, vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 327-335. (Abstract by 
M, S. Foreman.) 

The public water supplies of Indiana arc obtained from a variety of sources; 
namely, shallow and deep driven wells, dug w^ells, streams, and natural and 
impounded lakes and springs. The ground water supplies have caused con¬ 
siderable apprehension in recent years. The ground water level, in some places, 
as pointed out in a table, has dropped from 3 to 48 feet in a few years’ time. 
In a number of other instances water shortage has been due to the rapid increase 
of population of towns and cities, where no provision has been made to supply 
the increased demand. When the seasonal rainfall is below normal, many small 
towns, in particular, are hard pressed to obtain an adequate water supply. 
Fort Wayne has had particular difficulty to supply the demand for water. Dur¬ 
ing port of last year, some sections of the city were without water. 

The result of the inadequate and temporary water supplies has been a marked 
increase in the number of cases of typhoid fever. Seven towns in the State 
are furnishing water that is known not to be fit for drinking purposes. 

A Study of the Chlorine Absorption of Water. Jacob R. Meadow and Harrison 
Hale. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 18, No. 1, July, 1927, 
pp. 76-81. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare the permanganate method 
of oxygen consumed in water analysis with that of the chlorine absorption test, 
by different waters. It was found that a correlation exists between the results 
of the two methods as long as no albuminous material is present, and when such 
is present the chlorine absorption test is the most reliable. Chlorine absorption 
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iodide tests. 

0p«ratioii of lapid Sand FUtratioa Plaitt of Cambridge, Maas. Melvilk a 
Whipple. Water Worki, vol. 66, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 121-123 (Abstract 
by J. L. Boberlaon.) 

The writer describes the design, operatioii, difficulties experienced, and improve 
ments necessitated in the operation of the rapid sand filtration ^nt of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

The original diwign returned the wash water to the coagulation basin, bringing 
about a number of objectionable conditions interfering with operation. Ohio-** 
rination of raw water, in order to dispose of son^ of the bacteria, did not appreci¬ 
ably overcome the detrimental effects of returning the wash water from the 
filters* There was also a temporary increase in the rate of flow through the 
basin following each filter washing. This pulsating effect upon subsistence 
resulted in deposits of sludge, thus reducing detention period. Operation of 
diffipi^lties experienced made necessary the elimination of the practice of return¬ 
ing filter wash water to the coagulation basin. 

Phenol Tastes in Chlorinated Water. L. C. Osborn. Journal American Water 
Works Association^ vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 586-690. (Abstract by L. M* 
l^her.) 

After sterilizing its water supply for 15 years the city of Loveland, Colo., 
experienced tastes in the chlorinated water. The phenol tastes were due to a 
new creosoted wood water main. The tastes were not noticeable when the 
water was not chlorinated. 

On another occasion a small quantity of water splashed over some gratings 
dipped in tar thinned with gasoline and caused numerous complaints. A very 
small quantity of phenol is sufficient to cause trouble. 

The intensity of chloro-phenol tastes is greatest when the greatest time has 
elapsed sinre chlorination (within limits, of course). The tastes may be due to 
the action of chloritjated water on sediment, scale, or coating in the pipes. 

Electrolytic Chlorination at Sacramento Filtration Plant. Harry N. Jenks. 
Journal American Water Worka Asaoaation, vol. 17, No. 5, May, 1927, pp. 
514-637. (Abstract by L. M. Fisher.) 

Electrolyticaily manufactured chlorine has been used at Sacramento, Calif., 
for 2J^ years. It lifts been found very reliable and economical. In remote 
places where transportation is difficult it has advantages over liquid chlorine. 
Current at Sacramento costs $0,865 per kilowatt-hour and salt $7.70 per ton in 
the storage bins. The cost of electrolytic chlorine per pound was $0.0566. The 
cost of liquid chlorine applied to the water was estimated at $0.1313 per pound. 
A saving of 67 per cent was thus effected. The usefulness of tliis method at 
water, sewage, and industrial plants in isolated places is stressed. 

Details arc given of construction of the concrete cells employed. 

Operating Besalts at Iron Bemoval Plant at Memphis, Tenn. F. A. Mantel. 
Engineering News-Recordf vol. 98, No. *21, May 26, 1927, p. 865. (Abstract by 
A. S. BedelL) 

^The municipally owned water supply of Memphis is derived from 29 new wells 
pumped by air lift from a central station. Twenty-two of these wells, placed in 
service in June, 1924, are from 350 to 630 feet deep, while the seven wells since 
installed are 1,400 feet deep. Two tables give comparative analyses (markedly 
different) from the two groups of wells and the operating results tor 2J4 years. 
The underground water contains objectionable quantities of iron, carbon dioxide, 
and hydrogen sulphide, which are removed in purification works. The COj in 
the ground water, assumed to be 120 p. p. m., is largely removed by airlift 
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pumpiiig and {itHbeiHfedtmd by o<dce aamtm. Ooit ^ aafiilioii Md 
(18.4 ^ cent of total {dant operation) is $3.34 per m. g. ’ 

Water SappUee Ireiii iaad and 0raT^ Vormatioiie. Anon. Water WorkB^^ rot 
06, No. fii, September, 1927, pp. 390-392. (Abetract by W. B. jSohrelner.) 

The use of Fineness modulus” rather than ^'Effective sise” and ^^Cniformity 
eoefficient” is suggested. Fineness modulus for any sample of sand or gravel is 
obtained by adding the percentages, by weight, that are held on each of the 
sieves, 4, 20, 30, 40, and 60 meshes per inch. From actual experience With 
supplies in Wisconsin the following rating of water bearing possibilities of sand 
and gravel has been made with reference to fineness modulus: 100 or less, very 
poor; 100-140, poor; 140--200, fair; 200-250, good; 260-300, very good; over 
300, excellent. Charts arc given for ready application of the method. This 
system of grading materials gives more weight to coarse materials, avoids the 
error due to faulty methods of obtaining representative samples whereby the 
amount of fine material is increased in the process, and the ”Effective size” is 
adversely affected. 

The field tests for determining the actual capacity of any given formation to 
produce water are described in detail. A ”law of flow” is stated and applications 
are made to show relation of ”draw down” to gallons per minute pumped at 
various rates. 

New Water Works Plant at Smith’s Falls, Ontario. Anon. Canadian Engi^ 
neer^ vol. 62, No. 20, May 17, 1927, pp. 613-516. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Illustrated description of the evolution of the pumping equipment at the 
Smith’s Falls water works, which is now driven by electricity generated fmm 
water power developed on the Rideau River, which flows through the town. 
The entire water rights on the river at this point were purchased when the 
filter plant and overhead tank were constructed. 

Enslow Chlorine Comparator. W. A. Taylor. Canadian Engineerj vol. 02, 
No. 20, May 17, 1927, p. 527. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

An illustrated description of the Enslow comparator for determining free 
chlorine by the o-tolidin method. The chlorine dosage required for sterilization 
of water is affected by the presence of organic matter or oxidizable salts, and 
also by the H ion concentration, as oxidation occurs more rapidly in the presence 
of free carbonic acid. The practical method of chlorination control is so to 
regulate the dosage that frequent samples, taken at point providing a 6-minute 
contact period, show a residual chlorine content of 0.1 to 0.2 p. p. m. Swimming- 
pool water should contain 0.2 to 0.6 p. p. m. of free chlorine at all times. In 
treatment of sewage effluents and trade efliuents, a residual chlorine content up 
to 1.0 p. p. m. is necessary after 10 minutes’ contact. In making free chlorine 
determinations on sewage and trade wastes, the reading should lie made at time 
when maximum color has developeil, which may vary from 1 to 16 minutes after 
addition of reagent. 

Water Supply in South Wales, Anon. Surveyor, vol*. 72, No. 1853, July 29, 
1927, pp. 96-96. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

This article gives a historical account and very brief description of the Taf 
Fechan water works, comprising an earth dam 1,010 feet long and 107 feet higisi, 
which forms a reservoir of 3,800,000,000 Imperial gallons’ capacity, a “Pat¬ 
terson Rapid Filtration Gravity Plant” designed for 7,600,000 Imperial gallona 
dally, and several miles of cement-lined steel pipe. 
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SOME PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE 
POE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 

There is given below a list of some nontechnical publications 
issued by the Bureau of the Public Health Service, covering a wide 
variety of subjects and suitable for general distribution. 

The ‘^Keep WelP^ publications constitute a series of small pam¬ 
phlets which present important health facts in popular form. 

The Public Health Bulletins have proved especially valuable for 
general distribution in connection with campaigns for health im¬ 
provement, and are useful to health officers as an aid to the solution 
of many local health problems. 

The most important articles that appear each week in Public 
Health Reports are reprinted in pamphlet form, making possible a 
wider and more economical distribution of articles that are of interest 
to health workers, sanitarians, and the general public. 

Those publications not marked with an asterisk (*) are available 
for free distribution and, as long as the supply lasts, may be obtained 
by addressing the Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. Those publications marked with an 
asterisk are not available for free distribution, but may be pur¬ 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices noted, (Send no remittances 
to the Public Health Service.) 

Keep Well Series 

*1. The road to health. Concise directions for keeping well—Table of 
average weights for men and women. 1919. 16 pages. 6 cents. 

♦3. How to avoid tuberculosis. 1919. 7 pages. 5 cents. 

*4. Diphtheria. How to recognize it, keep from catching it, and treat those 
who do catch it. 1919. 16 pages. 6 cents. 

♦6. The safe vacation. Selection of a place to go and what to do in case of 
sudden accident or illness. 1919. 32 pages. 5 cents. 

*6. Cancer facts which every adult should know. 1919. 30 pages. 5 cents. 

*7. Vaccination: An excellent form of health insurance. 1919. 8 pages. 

5 cents. 

♦8. Motherhood: Helpful advice to the expectant mother. 1919. 7 pages. 

♦10. Bottle Feeding for babies. Concise guide for mothers. 1919. 9 pages. 
5 cents. 

♦12. Flat foot and other foot troubles. 1920. 16 pages. 6 cents. 

*13. Good teeth. 1921. 16 pages. 5 cents. 

Supplements to the Public Health Reports 

♦2. Indoor tropics. The injurious effect of overheated dwellings, schools, 
etc. By J. M. Eager. 1913. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

8, Trachoma: Its nature and prevention. By John McMullen. 1913. 
(Revised 1923.) 6 pages. 

11. What the farmer can do to prevent malaria. By R. H, von Ezdorf. 
1914. 6 pages. 
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H. B. Carter* 1914* (Revised ia 1992.) 90 pegee; 4 plates. 5 cents. 
24. Exercise and health. By F. C. Smith. 1915. (Revis^ 1925). 7 pages. 
29. The transmission of disease by flies. By Ernest A. Sweet.' 1916. 20 
pages; 2 plates. (Revised 1922.) 

^30. Common colds. By W. 0. Rucker. 1917. 4 pages. 

31. Safe milk: An important food problem. By Ernest A. Sweet. 1917. 
24 pages. 

Public Health BoUetina 

37. llie sanitary privy: Its purpose and construction. By O. W. Stiles. 
1910. 24 pages; 12 figures. 

68. Open-air schools for the cure and prevention of tuberculosis among 
children. By B. S. Warren. 1912. 20 pages. 

68. Safe disposal of human excreta at unsewered homes. By L. L. Lums- 

den, C. W. Stiles, and A. W. Freeman. 1915. 28 pages. 

69. Typhoid fever: Its causation and prevention. By L. L. Lumsden. 

1915. 22 pages. 

70. Good water for farm homes. By A. W. Freeman. 1915. 16 pages. 
89. A sanitary privy system for unsewered towns and villages. By L. L. 

Lumsden. 1917. 23 pages. 

♦101. Studies of methods for the treatment and disposal of sewage: Treat¬ 
ment of sewage from single houses and small communities. By 
Leslie C. Frank and C. P. Rynus. 1919. 117 pages. 25 cents. 

♦103- The rat: Arguments for elimination and methods for destruction. 1919. 
12 pages. 5 cents. 

110. Synopsis of child hygiene laws of the several States, including school 
medical inspection By Taliaferro Clark and Selwyn D. Collins. 

1921. 68 pages. (Revised May, 1925.) 

*112. Report on Oregon State survey of mental defects, delinquency, and 
dependency. By C. L. Carlisle. 1921. 79 pages. 10 cents. 

*114. Top minnows in relation to malaria control. Notes on habits and 
distribution. By S. F. Hildebrand. 1921. 34 pages. 10 cents. 
*116. Load poisoning in the pottery trades. By B. J. Newman, W. J. McCon¬ 
nell, O. M. Spencer, and F. M. Phillips. 1921. 223 pages. 35 cents. 
121. Rodent infestation and rat-proofing conditions in Massachusetts seacoast 
cities, New York, and Baltimore. By L. L. Williams, E. C. Sullivan, 
and A. F. Allen. 1922. 38 pages. 

*127. The epidemiology of botulism. By J. C. Geiger, K. F. Meyer, and E. 

C. Dickson. 1922. 119 pages. 15 cents. 

*129. Communicable diseases and travel. By Thomas R. Crowder, 1922. 62 
pages. 10 cents. 

*131. Section No. 1 of general report on Ohio River investigation. A study 
of pollution and natural purification of the Ohio River. Plankton 

and related organisms. By W. C. Purdy. 1923. 78 pages. 16 

cents. 

132. Studies of 15 representative sewage plants in the United States. By 
E. J. Theriault and H. H. Wagenhals. 1923. 260 pages. 

*134. The campaign against midnutrition. 1923. 37 pages. 5 cents. 

*135. Railroad malaria surveys. 1922. The Missouri Pacific Railroad. By 

A. W. Fuchs. 1923. 36 pages. 10 cents. 

*136. Report of the committee on municipal health department practice, of 
the American Public Health Association. 1923. 468 pages. 50 
cents. 
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Tuberculosis survey of the island of Porto Rico, October 11, 1922, to 
April 18, 1923, By J. G, Townsend. 1923. 98 pages. 36 cents. 
^168. A study of the top minnow Qambusia Holbrooki in its relation to mos¬ 
quito control. By Samuel P. Hildebrand. May, 1926. 136 pages. 
30 cents. 

Reprints from Public Health Reports 

100. Whoopin|; cough: Its nature and prevention. By W. C. Rucker. 1912. 
7 pagek (Revised 1922.) 

♦106. Antimalarial measures for farm houses and plantations. By H. R. 
Carter. 1912. 8 pages. 6 cents. 

♦167. Relative efficiency of rat traps: Trap which proved most effective in 
Manila. By Victor G. Hoiser. 1914. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

♦170. Prevention of malaria. How to screen the home. By R. H. von Ezdorf. 
1914. 6 pages. 6 cents. 

183. Screening as an antimalarial measure. By H. R. Carter. 1914. 12 

pages. 

♦187. Prevention of typhus fever. With especial reference to delousing. By 
Joseph Goldberger and M. H. Neill. 1914. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

266. The limit aliens to self-meditation. Uses and abuses of proprietary 
preparations and household remedies. By Martin I. Will^rt. 1915 
6 pages. 

268. Malaria control*. Drainage as an antimalarial measure. By J, A. A. 
Le Prince, 1915. 11 pages. 

260. Control of malaria: Oiling as an anlimosquito measure. By J. A. A. 
Le Prince. 1915. 12 pages. 

*349. Hay fever and its prevention. By W. Scheppegrell. 1916. 12 pages; 

6 plates. 10 cents. 

*387. Climate and tuberculosis: Relation of climate to recovery. By John 
W. Trask. 1917. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

*456. The application of ozone to the purification of swimming pools. By 
Wallace A. Manheimer. 1918. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

*527. Fishes in relatioft to mosquito control in ponds. By Samuel F. Hilde¬ 
brand. 1919. 16 pages; 6 plates. (Revised 1922.) 10 cents. 

532. A disposal station for a can privy system. By E. B. Johnson. 1919. 

6 pages; 2 plates. ^ 

662, The malaria problem in the South. By H. R. Carter. 1919. 11 pages. 

584. Ivy and sumac poisoning. By E. A. Sweet and C. V. Grant. 1920. 16 

pages; 2 plates. 5 cents. 

622. Children's teeth, a community responsibility. By Taliaferro Clark and 
H. B. Butler. 1920. 18 pages; 1 plate. 

625. Sanitary disposal of sewage through a septic tank; Simple construction 

and inexpensive operation for isolated dwellings. By H. R. Crohurst. 
1920. 8 pages. 

626. The bedbug: Relation to public health, habits, life history, methods of 

control. 1920. 8 pages. 

646, The fate of the first molar. By H. B. Butler. 1921. 6 pages. 

654. Nutrition in childhood. By Taliaferro Clark. 1921. 10 pages. (Re¬ 

vised 1926.) 

656. Guide to proper rat-proofing of buildings. By C. E. Hauer. 1921. 13 

pages. 

672. The standard treatment for malaria. By C. C. Bass. 1921. 4 pages. 
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ecbool children in 18 locehtles in Misgoud. By 8. D* CoBtns. 1921. 
11 pages. 5 cents. 

^(482i The work of the Public Health Service in the care of disabled veterans 
of the World War. By H. S. Gumming. 1921. 10 pages. 6 cents. 
♦683. School health supervision in Minneapolis, Minn. By Taliaferro Clark. 

1921. 35 pages. 5 cents. 

♦694. Carbon monoxide poisoning in closed garages. 1921. 6 pages. 5 cents. 
♦698. Diphtheria immunisation. 1921. (Revised 3924.) 6 pages. 5 cents. 
707. Good teeth: The importance of good teeth and the prevention of decay. 

1921. 10 pages. 

727. The care of your baby. 1922. (Revised in 1925.) 40 pages. 

*760. Heights and weights of school children. By Taliaferro Clark, Edgar 
Sydenstrirker, and S. D. Collins. 1922. 22 pages. 10 cents. 

763. Adenoids. What they are and how to treat them. 1922. 2 pages; 1 
plate. 

♦754. The delinquent. By Frank E. Leslie. 1922. 10 pages. 6 cents. 

780. Measles: An important disease from the public health standpoint. By 
W. C. Rucker. (Revised edition of Supplement No. 1.) 1922. 

783. The school nurse: Her duties and responsibilities. By Taliaferro Clark. 

1922. 

♦789. Dried milk powder in infant feeding. By Taliaferro Clark and 8. D. 
Collins. 1922. 5 cents. 

♦793. School absence of boys and girls. By Selwyn D. Collins. October 27, 

1922. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

♦798. Nutrition and education. By E. Blanche Sterling. November 10, 1922. 

10 pages. 5 cents. 

809. Weight and height as an index of nutrition. By Taliaferro Clark, Edgar 
Sydenstrickcr, and Selwyn D. Collins. January 12, 1923, 22 pages. 
816. Health scoring of school children. By Taliaferro Clark and Edith B. 
Lowry. February 16, 1923. 12 pages. 

♦819. The trachoma problem in the State of Minnesota. By Taliaferro Clark. 
March 2, 1923. 21 pages. 5 cents. 

♦821. Changes in a small town brought about by the health department. By 
B. B. Bagby. March 9, 1923. 4 pages. 6 cents. 

♦825. Schick tests and immunization against diphtheria in the eighth sanitary 
district of Vermont. By C. W. Kidder. March 30, 1923. 4 pages. 
6 cents. 

829. Tuberculosis: Its predisposing causes. By F. C. Smith. April 23, 1923. 
8 pages. 

♦832. The prevention of simple goiter. By O. P. Kimball. April 27, 1923. 

11 pages. 5 cents. 

840. The physical care of rural school children. By Taliaferro Clark. June 1, 

1923. 12 pages. 

♦850. The National Health Council as an aid to organized health agencies. 
July 6, 1923. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

856. Dengue fever: Etiology, epidemiology, transmission, etc. By C. Am* 
strong. August 3, 1923. 85 pages. 

♦864. Automobile cost in rural health work. Report on operation of automo¬ 
biles in cooperative rural health work in Virginia. By H. McG. Rob¬ 
ertson. August 31, 1923. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

867. Application of partial correlation to a health ptoloAiem. By Frank M. 
Phillips and Faye Hollis Roberts. September 14, 1923. 13 pages. 
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tochniquo and certification: An experiment in too- 

cination an insurance against delay as well as a protection against 
disease. By S. B. Grubbs. September 21, 1923. 6 pages. 6 cents. 
♦873. Health conditions among chemical workers with respect to earnings. By 
Frank M. Phillips, Ph. D,, and Gertrude A. Sager, M. A. October 5, 
1923. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

*874. Pellagra prevention by diet among institutional inmates. By Joseph 
Goldberger, C. H. Waring, and W. F. Tanner. October 12, 1923. 10 
pages. 5 cents. 

877. Results in a three-year trachoma campaign begun in Knott County, Ky., 

in 1913, as shown by a survey made in the same locality 10 years later. 
By John McMullen. October 26, 1923. 6 pages. 

878. The spleen rate of school boys in the Mississippi Delta. By K. F. Maxoy 

and C. P. Coogle. ()ctol>er 26, 1923. 8 pages. 

882. Fundamentals of rural health work. By W. F. Draper. November 10, 

1923. 8 pages. 

884. Collection of morbidity data and other sanitary information by the 
United States Public Health Service. By Brock C. Hampton. No¬ 
vember 30, 1923. 16 pages. 

*890. The program for oral h>giene in the public schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn. By F. Denton White, D. D. S. December 21, 1923. 6 pages. 
6 cents. 

893. Methods of administering iodine for prophylaxis of endemic goiter. By 
Robert Olcscn. January 11, 1924. 11 pages. 5 cents, 

*896. A study of the treatnieni and pre\cntion of pellagra. By Joseph Gold¬ 
berger and W. F. Tanner. January IS, 1924. 21 pages. 5 cents, 
*896. The importance of our knowledge of thyroid physiology in the control of 
thyroid diseases. By Taliaferro Clark. January 18, 1924. 4 pages. 
6 cents. 

901. Is the prophylactic use of diphtlieria antitoxin justified? By James A. 

Doull and Roy P. Saiidridge. Februar\ 15, 1924. 12 pages. 

*905. Factors in the mental health of girls of foreign parentage, A study of 210 
girls of foreign parentage who received advice and assistance from a 
social agency, 1919-1922. By Mary C. Jarrett. March 7, 1924. 26 
pages. 5 cents. 

906. Malta fever. Cattle suggested as a possible source of infection, following 
a seriological study of human serums. By Alice C. Evans. March 14 

1924. 18 pages. 

*907. The new Baldwin-Wood weight-hciglit-age-tables as an index of nutrition. 
By Taliaferro Clark, Edgar Sydenstricker, and Selwyn D. Collins. 
March 14, 1924. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

908. Absenteeism among white and negro school children in Cleveland, 
1922-23. By G. E. Harmon and G. E. Whitman. March 21, 1924. 
9 pages. 

912. Some tendencies indicated by the new^ life tables. By Rollo H. Britten. 
April 11, 1924. 13 pages. 5 cents. 

917. Factors in the mental health of boys of foreign parentage. A study 
of 240 boys of foreign parentage known to a child welfare agency 
1916-1923. By Mary C. Jarrett. April 25, 1924. 2l pages. 

*918. Relative efficiency of methods of sterilization of milk bottles at Pasteuriza¬ 
tion plants in Minnesota. By H. A. Whittaker, R. W. Archibald, 
and L. Shere. May 2, 1924. 8 pages. 6 cents. 
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laetoie influeoeii&g H. By Lawtehee Kolb ahd A, Q* DuMee. May 
23,1024. 26 pages. 

926* Health by radio. Vitamins. May 30, 1^4. 5 pages* 

026. Absenteeism because of sickness in certain schools in Cleveland, 1022- 
1023. By G. E. Harmon and G. E. Whitman. June 6,1024* 8 pages. 
031. The prevention and treatment of hay fever. By William Soh^pegrell. 
June 20, 1024. 12 pages. 

*'933. Past incidence of certain communicable diseases common among children. 
Occurrence of measles, whooping cough, mumps, chicken pox, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria, among school children in various localities in 
the United States. By Sclwyn O. Collins. June 27, 1024. 16 pages. 

5 cents. 

♦936. Effect of oil pollution of coast and other waters on the public health. 
By committee consisting of F. W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, 
P. N. Harding July 11, 1924. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

039.'‘The legal aspects of milk control. By James A. Tobey. July 18, 1924. 
8 pages. 

940. Cancer and proprietary cures. July 18, 1924. 8 pages. 

941* Thyroid survey of 47,493 elementary-school children in Cincinnati. 

By Robert Olesen. July 25, 1924. 26 pages. 

942. A note on the relationship of tonsillectomy to the occurrence of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. By James A. Doull. August 1, 1924. 8 pages. 

946. Sanitary engineering courses of engineering colleges in the United States. 

By Isador W. Mendelsohn. August 16, 1924. 8 pages. 

♦947, The income cycle in the life of the wage earner. By Edgar Sydcnstricker, 
Wilford I. King, and Dorothy Wiehl. August 22, 1924. 8 pages. 

6 cents. 

♦948. Correspondence and reading courses in public health. August 22, 1924. 
8 pages. 6 cents. 

*950. Pellagra in relation to milk supply in the household. By G. A. Wheeler. 
August 29, 1924. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

951* A plea for more attention to the nutrition of the school child. By Talia¬ 
ferro Clark. August 29, 1924. 9 pages. 

952. Protection of small water supplies used by railroads. By O* E. Brownell. 
September 5, 1924. 10 pages. 

♦954. Causes of absences in one grade of fifteen public schools in Washington, 
D. C. By Louise Tayler-Jones. September 12, 1924* 10 pages. 

6 cents. 

966. Thyroid enlargement among Montana school children. With notes on 
the possible influence of the place of residence and the use of vegetables 
and drinking water upon the condition. By Fred T. Foard. Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1924. 5 pages. 

950. Per capita medicinal requirements of narcotics. Data secured in a 
narcotic survey of Allegheny County, Md. By A. Q. DuMez. Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1924. 4 pages. 

♦957. Morbidity among school children in Hagerstown, Md. Cases of illness 
and days lost from school on account of illness among white school 
children during the school months December, 1921, to May, 1923, 
inclusive. By Selwyn D. Collins. September 19, 1924. 32 pages. 
5 cents, 

961. Developments in the field of m^tal testing* By Helen H, Dolan. 
October 3, 1924. 18 pages* 
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. 9&i, Mortality from malaria 1919-1928. By Kennoth F. Maxcy. October 
10, 1924. 4 pages. 

*•963. Tb 3 rroid enlargement among Minnesota school children. Prevalence as 
shown by a survey of 4,061 children in 18 localities in 1923. By Robert 
Oles^ and Taliaferro Clark. October 10, 1924. 14 pages. 6 cents. 

965. Outbreak of scarlet fever caused by milk-borne infection. By Arthur 

Jordan, October 17, 1924. 7 pages. 

966. Epidemiological study of the minor respiratory diseases by the Public 

Health Service. (Preliminary and progress report.) By J. G.. 
Townsend. October 24, 1924. 12 pages. 

975. The eyesight of the school child as determined by the Snellen test. 
A statistical study of the results of vision tests of 9,245 native white 
children in New York State, Delaware, South Carolina, and Frederick 
County, Md., and of 2,636 white children in Cecil County, Md. By 
Selwyn D. Collins. November 28, 1924. 15 pages. 

978. A survey of public health nursing in the State departments of health. 

Compiled by Lucy Miimigerode. December 12, 1924. 27 pages. 

979. Variation in eyesight at different ages, as determined by the Snellen 

test. A statistical study of the results of vision tests of 4,862 native 
white school boys and 6,479 male white industrial workers in the 
United States. By Selwyn D. Collins and Rollo H. Britten. Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1924. 6 pages. 

*980. Oil pollution at bathing beaches. Prepared by a committee consisting 
of F. W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, and P. N. Harding. Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1924. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

983. Endemic goiter in Colorado. By Robert Olesen. January 2, 1926. 22 

pages. 

*984. A study of the pellagra-preventive action of dried beans, casein, dried 
milk, and brewers* yeast, with a consideration of the essential preven¬ 
tive factors involved. By Joseph Goldberger and W. F. Tanner. 
January 9, 1925. 27 pages. 5 cents. 

991. The vaccum-cyanide method of deloiising clothing and baggage. Exper¬ 
imental data upon which the procedtire at the New York quarantine 
station is based. By H. E. Trimble. February 20, 1925. 21 pages. 
♦993. Incidence of sickness among white school children in Hagerstown, Md. 
Frequency of illness during the school year 1923-24, and a summary of 
the experience for 1921-1924. By Selwyn D. Collins, February 27, 
1925. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

995, Drainage ditches covered economically. Concrete pipe manufactured 
and laid cheaply in Emporia, Va. March 13, 1925. 8 pages. 

999. Foot defectiveness in school children, March 27. 1925. 4 pages. 

1003. Public Health Service publications. A list of publicatioiis issued during 
the period April, 1924, to March, 1925. April 10, 1925. 7 pages. 

1008. Some effects of high environmental temperatures on the organism. By 
Frederick B. Flinii. May 1, 1925. 29 pages. 

1013. Status of vaccination in American colleges. By Robert T. Legge. May 
22, 1925. 5 pages. 

1019. Canyon automobile camp, YcUowstone National Park. By Isador W. 

Mendelsohn. June 12, 1925. 12 pages. 

1020. An outbreak of typhoid fever caused by milk-borne infection. By L. L. 

Lumsden. June 19, 1925. 15 pages. 

1021. Tetanus in the United States following the use of bunion pads as a vacoi* 

nation dressing. By Charles Armstrong. June 26, lOjsSt 6 pages. 
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1082. Studlai of impounded wfttere in relatbn to mlaiia. IBf M, ft. Qige* 
June 26| 1925. 19 pages. 

’^1029* D^king'water standards. Standards adopted by the Treasury DSfiart-* 
ment June 20, 1925, for drinking and culinary water supplied by 
common carriers in interstate commerce. April 10^ 1925. 28 pages. 
5 cents. 

1031. Strabismus and defective color sense among school children. By Selwyn 
D, Collins. July 17, 1925. 9 pages. 

*1046. Studies of impounded waters in relation to malaria. The trend of malaria 
in Horse Creek Valley, Aiken County, S. C. By E. H. Gage. October 
16, 1925. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

1049. A demonstration at Tarboro, N. C., of a system for sanitary control of 
milk supplies of towns and small cities. With special reference to 
operation of a municipal Pasteurization plant. By K. E. Miller. 
November 6, 1925. 12 pages. 

♦1050. Public health nursing. By J. G. Townsend. November 6, 1925. 8 
pages. 5 cents. 

1052. Water hyacinth and the breeding of Anopiheles. By M. A. Barber and 
T. B. Hayne. November 20, 1925. 6 pages. 

1063, Heredity and culture as factors in body build. By C. B. Davenport and 
Louise A. Nelson. November 27, 1925. 6 pages. 

1054. Results of schick tests in California. By Frank L. Kelly, Ida May 
Stevens, and Margaret Beattie. December 4, 1926. 14 pages. 

1058. Cancer mortality in the ten original registration States. Trend for 

the period 1900-1920. By J. W. Schereschewsky. January 1, 1926. 
12 pages. 

1059. Smallpox vaccination as carried out at Lehigh University. By Stanley 

Thomas. January 8, 1926. 8 pages. 

1060. Sickness among industrial employees. Incidence and duration of dis¬ 

abilities from the important causes lasting longer than one week among 
133,000 persons in industry in 1924, and a summary of the experience 
for 1920-1924. January 22, 1926. 19 pages. 

1063. Strefun Pollution. I, A review of the work of the United States Public 
Health Service in investigations of stream pollution. By W. H. Frost. 
January 15, 1920. II. The rate of deoxygenation of polluted waters. 
By Emery J. Theriault. February 5, 1926. III. The rate of atmos¬ 
pheric reaeration of sewage-polluted streams. By H. W. Streeter. 
February 12, 1926. IV. Quantitative studies of bacterial pollution 
and natural purification in the Ohio and the Illinois Rivers. By J. K. 
Hoskins. February 19, 1926. 51 pages. 

*1065. A community health program. By Hugh S. Cumming. February 26, 
1926. 10 pages. 5 cents. 

1069. The relationship of endemic goiter to certain potential foci of infection. 

By Robert Olcsen and Neil E. Taylor. March 26, 1926. 16 pages. 

1070. Community responsibility of hospitals. By E. H. Lewins^i-Corwin. 

April 2, 1926. 8 pages. 

1071. The public health nurse. By J. G. Townsend. April 9, 1926. 12 pages. 
1076. A comparison of full-time and part-time county health units in Kansas. 

By Earle G. Brown. April 23, 1926. 4 pages. 

1078. The intensive treatment for hay fever. By William Scheppegrell. 
April 30, 1926. 4 pages. 

1080. The leprosy problem in the United States. By O. B. Denney. May 14, 
1926r 8 pkges. 
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H)S1» Endemlo goiter and Int^ligence. By Hobert Olesen and MaM R. 
Femald. May 21, 1926. 16 pages. 

1066. Results of Dick tests made on different groups. By R. E. Dyer, W. P. 
, Cttton, and B. T. Sockrider. June 11, 1926*. 8 pages. 

l094. The so-called action of acid sodium phosphate in delaying the onset of 
fatigue. By Frederick B. Flinn. July 16, 1926. 14 pages. 

1096. Benzol poisoning as an industrial hazard. Review of studies conducted 

in cooperation with the subcommittee on benzol of the committee on 
industrial poisoning of the National Safely Council. By Leonard 
Greenburg. July 2, 9, 23, 1926. 63 pages. 

1097. Report of the Committee on Uniform Standard Milk Ordnance, Con¬ 

ference of State and Territorial health officers, 1926. July 30, 1926. 
10 pages. 

1098. A national program for the unification of milk control. By Leslie C. 

Frank. July 30, 1920. 34 ptvges. 

1099. United States Public Health Service standard milk ordnance, modified as 

adopted by the conference of State and Territorial health officers at 
Washington, D. C., May, 1926. July 30, 1926. 13 pages. 

1102. Incidence of endemic thyroid enlargement in Connecticut. By Robert 
Olcsen and Neil E. Taylor. August 13, 1926. 13 pages. 

1108. Endemic goiter and physical development. I. Cincinnati school children 

by Robert Olosen and Neil E Taylor. September 3, 1926. 16 pages. 

1109. The radioactivity of natural waters. By W. D. Collins. September 10, 

1926. 4 pages. 

1119. Endemic goiter and school absenteeism. By Robert Olesen and Neil B. 

Taylor. October 29, 1926. 10 pages. 

1120. What the Government is doing for tuberculous persons. By Lucy 

Minnigcrodc. October 29, 1926. 8 pages. 

1124. Organization of the health program of a university. By D. F. Smiley. 
November 19, 1926. 19 pages. 

1126. Distribution of endemic goiter in the United States as shown by thyroid 

surveys. By Robert Olesen. November 26, 1926. 13 pages. 

1127. Health studies of negro children. I. Intelligence studies of negro chil¬ 

dren in Atlanta, Ga. By Virginia Taylor Graham. December 3, 
1926. 25 pages. 

1128. The work of the United States Public Health Service. December 10, 

1926. 28 pages. 

1129. The control of communicable diseases. Report of the American Publio 

Health Association committee on standard regulations appointed in 
October, 1916, revised by the committee in October, 1926. December 
17, 1926. 35 pages. 

1133. Epidemiological study of minor respiratory diseases. Progress report II: 
Based on records for families of medical officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Public Health Service and of members of several university facul¬ 
ties. By J. G. Townsend and Edgar Sydenstricker. January 14, 

1927. 22 pages. 

1184. The extent of medical and hpspital service in a typical small city. By 
Edgar Sydenstricker. January 14, 1927. 11 pages. 

1137. Questions and answers on smallpox and vaccination. By J. P. Leake. 

January 28, 1927. 19 pages. 

1138. Some special features of the work of the Public Health Service. Feb¬ 

ruary 11, 1927. 77 pages. 

1140. Paris green applied by airplane in the control of Anopheles production. 
By L, L. Williams, jr., and S. S. Cook. February 18, 1927. 5 pages. 
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1143, Further studies on the relationsldp of endemic |;o(ter to oerteiii poteutM 

foei of infection. II. In Connecticut, By Robert Oleeen and Neil 
E, Taylor. March 4, 1027, 13 pages, 

1144. Standard milk ordinance results in 14 Alabama towns. By Leslie C. 

Frank, S. W. Welch, and C. A. Abele. March 11 ’ 1927. 11 pages. * 

1146. The problem of fetal and neonatal death. By Blanche Sterling. March 

18, 1927. 86 pages. 

1147. Examination of food handlers. By M. James Fine. March 25, 1927. 

5 pages. 

1148. Endemic thyroid enlargement in Massachusetts. By Robert Olesen 

and Neil E. Taylor. March 25, 1927. 14 pages. 

1150. Review of literature on the physiological effects of abnormal temperatures 
and humidities. By R. R. Sayers and Sara J. Davenport. April 8, 
1927. 63 pages. 

1163. Preliminary report of screening studies in Leflore County, Miss, By 
C. P. Coogle. April 22, 1927. 12 pages, 

1154. Definitions of Pasteurization and their enforcement. By Leslie C. Frank, 
Frederic J. Moss, and Peter E. LeFcvre. April 29, 1927. 11 pages. 
1156. A resumd, with comments, of the available literature relating to posture. 

By Louis Schwartz. May 6, 1927. 30 pages. 

1167. A study of the pellagra-preventive action of the tomato, carrot, and ruta¬ 
baga turnip. By Joseph Goldberger and G. A. Wheeler. May 13, 
1927. 8 pages. 

1158. lodization of public water supplies for prevention of endemic goiter. 

By Robert Olesen. May 20, 1927. 13 pages. 

1102. Drinking water coolers on common carriers. By Arthur P. Miller. 
June 10, 1927. 8 pages. 

1163. The age curve of illness—Hagerstown morbidity studies No. IV. By 
Edgar Sydenstricker. June 10, 1927. 12 pages. 

1165. Recent dcvclo])inents in sewage chlorination. By L. H. Enslow. June 
17, 1927. 18 pages. 

1167. A comparison of the incidence of illness and death—Hagerstown mor¬ 
bidity studies No. V. By Edgar Sydenstricker. June 24, 1927. 
13 pages. 

1169. The Public Health Service nursing corps. By Lucy Minnigerode. July 
8, 1927. 4 pages. 

1172. The illness rate among males and females. Hagerstown morbidity 
studies No. VI. By Edgar Sydenstricker. July 29, 1927. 19 pages. 
1174. Pellagra: Its nature and prevention. By Joseph Goldberger. Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1927. 8 pages. 

1176. Dietetics in institutions and in the field. By Lucy Minnigerode. August 

19, 1927. 5 pages. 

1180. Mosquito control by airplane. Memorandum on the distribution of 

Paris green by airplane in the control of Anopheles production in 
uncleared pond near Bamberg, S. C., September 8, 1927. September 
23, 1927. 2 pages. 

1181. A study of the pellagra-preventive action of the cowpea (yignasimmis) 

and of commercial wheat germ. By Joseph Goldberger and G. A. 
Wheeler. September 30, 1927. 8 pages. 

1182. The diagnosis of poliomyelitis. By J. P. Leake. October 7, 1927. 12 

pages. 
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IlfT, Pdlagra in the MiesiBsip^pi flood area.^ Report of an inquiry relating to 
the prevalence of pellagra in the area affected by the overflow of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries in Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana in the spring of 1927. By Joseph Goldberger and ]^gar 
Sydenstricker. November 4, 1927. 20 pages. 

Mlscellaneoas Publications 

♦17. Prevention of disease and care of the sick. 3d edition. By W. G. vStimpson. 
First Aid to the Injured. By M. H. Foster. 1926. 318 pages. Paper 

bound, 75 cents; cloth bound, $1. 

27. Tuberculosis: Its nature and prevention. By F. C. Smith. 1921. 12 

pages; 1 plate. (Reprint of Public Health Bulletin No. 36.) 

28. Getting well: Some things worth knowing about tuberculosis. By medical 

officers of the Public Health Service, private specialists, and patients. 
Edited and arranged by Nathan Barlow. 1922. (Revised in 1926.) 24 
pages. 

Posters 

1. The House Fly. 

4. Influenza. 

Venereal-Disease Publications 

BULLETINS 

6. Manpower. A pamphlet for men, giving the facts of venereal disease and 

some material on sex hygiene. 

7. The problem of sex education in schools. For educators. 

39. VenCrcal-diseaso ordinances. 

43. The public health nurse and venereal-disease control. 

47. The percentage of venereal diseases among approximately the second 
million drafted men—by cities. 

64. The case against the red-light district. 

66. Keeping fit. For older boys. Tells how to. keep in prime physical condi¬ 

tion and includes essential information regarding sex hygiene. 

69. The wonderful story of life, A pamphlet for parents to read to little 

children. 

60. Healthy, happy womanhood. A pamphlet which sets forth in simple 

language facts regarding sex and venereal diseases essential to the welfare 
of girls and young women. 

61. Sex education in the home. For parents. 

62. Outdoing the ostrich. Sets forth the threefold plan for combating venereal 

disease. 

63. The facts about venereal diseases. For men. Contains in condensed form 

much of the information in ^‘Manpower.’' 

64. A square deal for the boy in industry. For those engaged in work with 

boys. Outlines a method of reaching employed boys with the Keeping 
Fit'' exhibit. 

67. Syphilis and gonorrhea: Diseases of youth. 

70, Dividends from venereal-disease control. 

73. Placard—Warning against venereal diseases. (For use by railroads, indus¬ 

trial plants, etc.). 

74. The need for sex education. Includes lists of carefully selected books. 

1 page. 

♦75. High schools and sex education. A manual for teachers, setting forth the 
nature of sex education and describing the courses into which a limited 
amount of sex information may be introduced when well-qualified teachers 
are available. 98 pages (buckram). 60 cents. 
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*80. -Health maintenance^ Subject: The r^ef and prevention af venereal 
diseases. Facts conoerning venereal diseases and their prevention. 
iLieallet. For adults. 

’*‘81. Venereal disease manual for social and corrective agencies. Treats of the 
venereal diseases and their sequelae and the relation of the various sociologic 
and economic factors to these diseases. 70 pages (buckram). 50 cents. 

83. You and your boy. Leaflet. For parents. 

84. Catalogue of educational materials. Contains a list of all the educational 

material including publications, motion pictures, exhibits, and strip fllxns 
concerning venereal diseases, available from the United States Public 
Health Service. 

85. Where Away? Written especially for the use of merchant seamen and 

other beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service. 

86. Sex education—A symposium for educators. Outlines the field of sex 

education and methods for its introduction in school curricula. 58 pages. 

REPniNTS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH KEFORTS 

354. Syphilis. By L. L. Williams. August 4, 1916. 13 pages. 

378. Prevalence of syphilis as indicated by the routine use of the Wassermann 
rcaotioii. By William M, Bryan and .lames F. Hooker. November 24, 
1916. 2 pages. 

447. The control of venereal diseases. January 4, 1918. 3 pages. 

450. Venereal-disease legislation, showing the trend. January 18, 1918. 
30 pages. 

455. A State-wide plan for the prevention of venereal diseases. By Allan J. 

McX^aughlin. February 22, 1918. 16 pages. 

459. Suggestions for State board of health regulations for the prevention of 
venereal diseases. Approved by Surgeon General of the Army, Surgeon 
General of the Navy, and Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 
March 29, 1918. 7 pages. 

468. Progress in venereal-disease control. By J. G. W^ilson. May 24, 1918. 
6 pages. 

474. State and Federal cooperation in combating the venereal diseases. By 
J. G. Wilson. June 28,1918. 6 pages. 

477. Venereal-disease control. Standards for discharge of carriers. July 19, 
1918. 4 pages. 

485, Regulations for allotment of funds for venereal-disease prevention work. 
September 13, 1918. 4 pages. 

615. The place of “early treatment” in the program of venereal-disease control, 
April 18, 1919. 2 pages. 

524. Public Health Service program for nation-wide control of venereal diseases. 

By C. C. rierc('. May 10, 1919. 8 pages. 

642. Anti venereal disease and sex hygiene program for the colored population. 

By Roficoc C. Brown. July 18, 1919. 7 pages. 

501. Venereal-disease control activities. By C. V. Herdliska. October 10,1919. 
6 pages. 

009. Some possibilities in the statistical analysis of case reports of venereal 
diseases. By C. C. Pierce and E. Sydenstricker. August 27, 1920. 
10 pages. 

630. Venereal-disease incidence at different ages. Tabulation of 8,413 case 
reports. By Mary L. King and Edgar Sydenstricker. December 24, 
1920. 18 pages. 

637. Syphilis as a cause of insanity. By Elise Donaldson. January 21, 1921. 
8 pages. 
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08#i ^cnslerence on Tonoreftl diseases. Proceedings and resolutioas* 

By CJharles Bolduan. July 15, 1921. 44 pages. 

$98. Control of venereally diseased persons in interstate Commerce, By David 
Eobittson, September 9, 1921. 8 pages. 

096. Value of certain inquiries on venereal-disease case reports—a study of 8,413 
case reports in Indiana. September 16, 1921. 16 pages. 

696. Syphilis and infant deaths. By Millard Knowlton. September 23, 1921. 

' 10 pages. 

718. Program for statistics of venereal diseases. By L. I. Dublin and M. A. 
Clark. December 16, 1921. 20 pages. 

720. Mortality from syphilis, 1,183 autopsies in New York. December 30, 
1921. 8 pages. 

766. The public health institutes, 1922. June 30, 1922. 4 pages. 

787. Venereal-disease social service in Plainfield, N. J. By A. J. Casselman. 
September 22, 1922. 10 pages. 

794. An analysis of 10,000 New Jersey reports of gonorrhea and syphilis. By 
A. J. Casselman. October 27, 1922. 4 pages. 

847. Incidence of venereal diseases among American seamen in the Orient. By 
M. R. King. June 29, 1923. 4 pages. 

CARD EXHIBITS 

Adolescence and sex education—34 cards, 9 by 12 inches. For teachers. This 
exhibit is not for sale, but may be borrowed from many of the State depart¬ 
ments of heiilth and from the United States Public Health Service. 

♦The venereal disease menace—50 cards, 9 by 12 inches. For adults. May be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. $1. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATION 

♦Venereal Disease Information—A monthly publication. Presents the medical 
aspects of venereal-disease control work. 6 cents per copy. Subscription 
price, 50 cents per year. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 19, 1927 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended November 19y 1927, and corresponding week of 1926. (From the 
Weekly Health Index November 23, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census^ 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Correapoitding 
Nov. 19,1027 week 102(1 


Policies in force__-.. 69,548,946 

Number of deaths claims-- 13,622 

Deaths claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 2 


66, oil, 115 

12,939 
ia2 
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EhtUhs frma 0 il eau 0 e$ in certain large cUiee e/ the Untied Stake during mek 
, ended Naeemher 19, 1997, infant mortalUy, annual death rate, and cavtpariecn 
with corresponding week of 1926, {From the Weekly Health Index, Noeemher gS, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

"Week ended Nov. 
19,1027 

Annual 
death 
rate rwr 
1»000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1026 

Deaths under 
lyear 

InfhDt 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Nov. 19, 
1927* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 19, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Total (67 cities). 

6,966 

12.3 

8 12.6 

672 

»74l 

«54 

Albany«. 

37 

16.1 

14.5 

1 

4 

31 

Atlttiita___ 

83 



7 

0 


White. 

42 



4 

5 


Coloied... 

41 

(•) 


8 

1 


Baltimore < ... 

245 

15.6 

14.5 

20 

16 

63 

White. 

178 


13.2 

12 

10 

4$ 

Colored. 

67 

(•) 

22.3 

8 

5 

125 

Birmingham ...... 

61 

14.8 

13.0 

10 

12 


White. 

32 


11.4 

7 

6 


Colored... 

20 

(*) 

17.7 

3 

6 


Boston. . 

226 

14.0 

14.4 

32 

25 

89 

Bridgeport. 

30 



9 

2 

164 

Buffalo . 

156 

14.8 

14.1 

18 

27 

65 

(Cambridge. 

26 

10.0 

10.3 

4 

0 

71 

Camden . 

36 

14.1 

ia7 

1 

5 

17 

Canton. 

11 

5.1 

6.6 

0 

4 

0 

Cliicago«. 

679 

11.4 

11.1 

67 

59 

50 

Cincinnali. 

156 

JO. 7 

17.0 

15 

12 

91 

Cleveland. 

164 

8.7 

lai 

15 

18 

40 

Columbus. 

(Ki 

11.8 

12.6 

0 

9 

56 

Dallas..... 

46 

11. 6 

16.7 

11 

. 9 


White. 

38 


12.7 

ib 

5 


Colored_ 

K 

(«) 

36.2 

1 

4 


Dayton. 

45 

13.0 

11.5 

5 

5 

83 

Denver _ 

1)6 

11.9 

16.0 

9 

8 


Dos Moines. 

24 

8.4 

11.1 

1 

3 

18 

Detroit... 

235 

9.2 

10.6 

27 

36 

41 

Duluth. 

14 

6.3 

13.4 

1 

3 

1 22 

El Paso,-.. 

29 

18.3 

14.3 i 

5 

8 

1 . 

Erie. 

18 



8 

4 

! 64 

Fall River». 

28 

11. 0 

12.7 

2 

1 

84 

Flint. 

16 ! 

5 5 

9.2 

4 

2 

63 

Fort Worth.. 

20 1 

8.3 

8.5 

3 

4 


White. 

22 1 


8.9 

2 

3 


Colored.—_ 

4 

(®) 

5.4 

0 

1 


Grand Rapids.-. 

23 1 

^7.5 

10.7 

1 

2 

15 

Houston.—......_ 

51 



6 

4 


White. 

31 



3 

4 


Colored_........ 

20 

(•) 


3 

0 


Indianapolis. 

White. 

115 

99 

iVo 

.ii'u' 

14.0 

10 

9 

12 

8 

76 

78 

Colored . 

16 

(®) 

13.2 

1 

4 

00 

Jersey City.. . 

70 

12.3 

10.5 

8 

4 

60 

Kansas City, Kans . 

20 

8.9 

17.4 

4 

4 

84 

White . 

15 


' 16.8 

2 

8 

49 

Colored. 

5 

(•) 

20.3 

2 

1 

200 

Kansas City, Mo . 

102 

13.9 

14.3 

12 

11 


Knoxville. -. 

15 

7.7 


4 



White . 

9 



3 



(^oloted. .........._ 

6 

(*) 


1 



liOS Angeles _-___ 

22a 


14 

15 

40 

Louisville . 



14,1 


5 


White _ 



13.7 


4 




(*) 

16.5 


1 




18.2 

13.2 


3 




8.4 

7.5 


6 


Mfiinnhis _ ___ i 

61 

17.8 

20.1 


6 



30 


12.9 


3 


Cnlnrftd _, 

31 


33,1 


3 


Milwaukee . 

00 

^ V 7 

11.6 


12 

66 

Minneapolis . 

122 

14.4 

11.7 


6 

68 

Nashville . _ . _ 

53 

^^^KTIWiV 

24.0 


s 



31 


18.1 


3 


Colored .... 

22 


38.8 


2 


New Bedford . 

18 

^7,9 

13.5 


3 

19 

New Haven . 

24 

6.8 

0.3 


6 

66 


Footnotes at end ot table. 
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ISNmM# ^ eames in cerkdn ktr^e eiUe$ of tho United Statee duHng ihe ^mk 
4ndfi Nov^imber IB, %BB1^ inSnni moftoMtyi annual death rate, and comparieon 
vnm correeponding week of 1926 —Continued. 



Week ended Nov- 
19, 1927 


Total Death 
deaths rate * 


wm 


Oklahoina City 


Colored.— 

Rochosier. 

Bt. Ivouls. 

St. Paul. 

Salt I^e City 
San Antonio. 

San Diego. 

San Francisco.. 
Schenectady... 


Springneld, Mass 
Syracuse. 


Washington, D. C 


Deaths under , . , 

1 year 

mortality 

-rate 

Week Corre* * 

ended spending 
Nov. 19, week 
1927 1928 



1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Data for 66 cities. 

* Data to 61 dtiee. 

»Deaths to week ended Friday Nov. 18, 1927. . , ^ ^ . 

^ In the dtles for which dekhs are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol 
lowing percentages d t^ total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore 15; Birmingham* 30; Dallaa, 15; For^ 
worth. 14; HoustozL 25; Indianapolis* ll; Kansas City, Kons., 14; Knoxville* 15; LouisvUle, 17; Memphis, 
M; NashvlUe, 30; New Orleans* 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. O., 25. 













































































































nSEVALENCE OF DISEi^E 

lf4> Imlik dmmimenif Sfaie or local, mn offocHcdy prwoni «r c^wMl 

knov^mlyo of when, where, and under what eondiHone eaw are aoeuTfinii^' 

UNITED STATES 


CUERENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Tlmse reports are preliminary and the hgures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health othoers 

Reports for Weeks Ended November 27, 1926, and November 26, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health o^ 
for the weeks ended November B7, 19B6, and November B6, 19B7 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningoooccus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

Nov. 

27,192(1 

Week 

ended 

Nov. 

26,1927 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 
27,1926 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 
26,1927 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 
27,1926 

Week 
ended 
Nov. 
26,1927 

Week 

ended 

Nov. 

27,1926 

Week 
! ended 
j Nov. 

1 26,1927 

New England States: 









Maine . . . ------_---------- 

1 

3 

2 

0 

105 

104 

0 

0 

Vermont.... 

2 

1 


0 

no 

0 

0 

0 

Mass:.{;husett8. 

<S7 

115 

9 

5 

51 

290 

1 

0 

Rhode Island...- 

11 

13 

1 

1 


5 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 

25 

28 

2 

8 

32 

36 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York. 

281 

325 

J52 

>12 

670 

133 

6 

6 

Now Jersey. 

UO 

1G9 

11 

10 

20 

63 

1 

4 

Ponnsyl vanla.-.. 

224 

263 



501 

444 

0 

1 

East No’-tfi Central States; 









Ohio. 


291 


7 


46 



Indiana. 

83 

47 

21 

21 

47 

14 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

129 

176 

24 

11 

480 

32 

3 

10 

Michigan.-. 

125 

102 


2 

68 

168 

0 

2 

Wisconsin.:^. 

71 

40 

11 

44 

480 

85 

2 

9 

West North Central States: i 





i 




Minnesota . .. 

87 

33 


1 

91 

5 

0 

0 

Iowa *.-..- 

32 




9 


1 


Missouri. 

40 

100 

23 

6 

52 

37 

0 

1 

North Dakota___------ 

0 1 




163 


0 


South Dakota. 

0 1 

3 

1 

i 

29 

9 

0 1 

6 

Nebraska..-__ 

0 

10 

1 


3 

20 

0 

1 

Kansas. 

18 

34 

9 

2 

154 

17 

2 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware. 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Maryland *.—_ 

49 


17 


21 


1 


District of Columbia. 

19 


0 


2 ‘ 


0 


Vlrgims---. 









West Virginia. 

75 

§0 

29 

31 

in 

a 

6 

0 

North Carolina.. 

122 

91 



9 

642 

1 

1 

South Caroline. 

70 

60 

m 

^ 578 

8 

> 261 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

58 

21 

\ 50 

94 

6 

i 27 

1 fi 

0 

Florida. 

59 

22 

> 1 

1 

5 

1 2 

0 

1 

East South f''entral States: 









Tennessee. 

80 

42 

51 

37 

16 

102 

0 

0 

Alabama. 

72 

104 

66 

67 

10 

40 

2 

0 

Mississippi__ 

30 

42 





0 

0 

West South Central States; 









Arkansas.. 

7 

81 

68 

88 

3 

6 

0 

1 

Louisiana... 


45 

12 

10 

20 

17 

0 


Oklahoma». 

68 

82 

150 

30 

27 

26 

1 

1 

Texas . 

62 

92 

7 

52 

1 

23 

0 

0 

Mountain States: 









Montana _-__ 

2 

3 



172 

1 

0 

0 

Idaho.-. 

3 

2 



27 

1 

0 

0 

Wyoming.-. 

1 

3 



8 

11 

1 

0 

('olorado.... 

7 

80 

2 


5 

17 

0 

1 

0 

New Mexico. 

1 

9 



3 

14 

0 

Arizona... 

4 

16 



10 

1 

0 

5 

Utah 3. 

9 

13 


8 

SOS 

1 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 








Washington. 

85 

22 



70 

77 

0 

4 

Oregon-. 

14 

7 

17 

17 

19 

4 

1 

0 

California. 

199 

137 

18 

21 

663 

37 

8 

0 


»New York City only. * Week ended Friday. ' »Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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di»»tue$ wporM hv Mutraph by Slate heaJtIh affieen 
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TlielbQowtiig nimn^ iSttato reporti Is puMlihedi weekly aftd o6v«ri oiOy tIkMS Slii^ 

whMb ivparte m rooefvad during the eoirent week: 


Btate 

Men* 

ingo- 

eeocQS 

menio* 

gitH 


Indii- 

Mina 

Malaria 

MesM 

PellBgra 

Folio- 

mye- 

litis 

ScarRt 

fevw 

Small¬ 

pox 

l^id 








Isver 

October, 1997 








■■ 



Alabama. 


561 

88 

615 

89 

67 

3 


9 

188 

Georgia. 

0 

240 

181 

510 

55 

41 

2 


18 

138 

liUnola. 

23 

687 

60 

18 

99 

6 

128 


89 

163 

Iowa. 

4 

69 



12 


36 


84 

14 

Louisiana. 

2 

163 


660 

15 

32 

6 



88 

Minnesota__ 

9 

250 

8 

1 

17 


40 



30 

New York. 

0 

293 


10 

422 


84 



124 

Ohio. 

8 

779 

H 

7 ! 

113 


273 

842 


159 

Rhode Island. 

2 

61 

5 I 


11 


19 

94 


6 

Tennessee. 

1 

289 

160 

591 

232 

77 

21 

292 


368 

Vermont. 

0 

14 



16 


16 

63 


4 

West Virginia.. 

2 

126 

81 


37 ! 


72 

344 


205 

Wyoming. 

1 

0 

12 

8 


46 1 

1 


6 

64 


9 


October, 1927 

Actinomycosis: Cases 

Illinois. 1 

Anthrax: 

Louisiana... I 

Now York. 4 

Tenneesee. 1 

Chioken pox: 

Alabama. 36 

Georgia.*. 17 

Illinois. 668 

lowa.J. 76 

Louisiana. 9 

Minnesota. 291 

New York. 865 

Ohio. 646 

Bhode Island. 10 

Tennesseo. 31 

Vermont. 117 

West Virginia.r.. 86 

Wyoming. 31 

ConiuncUvitls: 

Georgia. 1 

Dengue: 

Alabama.1. 6 

Georgia. 1 

Py8entery:j ^ 

Georgia.- 25 

Illinois... 37 

Louisiana. 6 

New York. 15 

Ohio.... 1 

Tennessee. 17 

German measloB: 

Illinois. 14 

New York. 28 

Ohio. 22 

Rhode Island. 1 

Hookworm disease: 

Georgia. 30 

Louisiana. 4 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Iowa. 1 


Odober, /A37—Continued 


Lead poisoning* Cases 

Illinois. 26 

Ohio. 19 

Leprosy 

Illinois. 1 

Minnesota. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama. 1 

niiiiQis. 8 

Iowa. 1 

Louisiana. 1 

Minnesota. S 

New York. 6 

Ohio . 6 

Rhode Island. 1 

Malta fever- 

Iowa. 1 

Minnesota. 1 

Mumps: 

Alabama.-. 29 

Georgia. 24 

Illinois. 279 

Iowa. 40 

Louisiana. 4 

New York. 596 

Ohio. 232 

Rhode Island. 16 

Tennessee.. 27 

Vermont. 48 

Wyoming.. 8 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Illinois. 46 

New York. 4 

Ohio. 106 

Rhode Island. 3 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Georgia. 8 

niinois. 2 

Louisiana. 2 

Ohio. 2 

Tennessee.. 6 










































































































leser 


,CMeB 

^taoia. 8 

' Maw Yopk _ R 

€(eteiber, igf7-<-Chntint]ed 

Trachoma—Op^tioued. Oiuei 

New York.1/^. % 

Ohio.-. g 

Raferissltiatiiiiwlg: 

Now York___ 7 

Babtalmani: 

OHBoii___ 2 

TjonlAlftita._ __ 1 

Wyoming..—1 

Tularasmia: 

Minnesota. 1 

Typhus fever; 

Alabama. 7 

Okio... 1 

Georgia.,...... 8 

ScMm: 

Iowa. 1 

Septto sore throat; 

Georgia. 42 

Illinois. 8 

New York. 6 

Otdo. 71 

Rhode Island.,. 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Illinois. 1 

Iowa. 1 

New York. 95 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama. 119 

Georgia.•.. 34 

Illinois. «04 

Tennessee. 5 

Tetanus; 

Georgia. 1 

Illinois. 2 

Louisiana. 5 

New York. 0 

Iowa.- 84 

Louisiana. 4 

Minnesota.. 83 

New York.1,062 

Ohio. 375 

Rhode Island.—5 

Trachoma: 

lUinoia. 8 

Louisiana. 2 

Minnesota. 1 

Tennessee.*. 198 

Vermont. 103 

West Virginia. 188 

Wyoming. 47 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during (he month of Odohety 
19B7f io other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

California 

Connecti¬ 

cut 

Illinois 

Massachu¬ 

setts 

Minnesota 

New Y^ork 

knnAphftlitls_ 





1 


Leprosy___ 





1 


Malaria *. 





1 


Measles * 






i 

Poliomyelitis.. .. 

4 

1 

2 



1 4 

Scarlet fever........----- 



1 



1 4 

Smallpox ___ 

.1 




i 


Trachoma _____ 

.i 




1 

l 

Tularaemia.__ 

1 






Tuberculosis-...... 


1 

3 


54 


Typhoid. 

2 


2 

3 

6 

1 


i Tertiau. 

* Two carriers in addition. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FRO^f CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula> 
tion of more than 29,800,000. The estimated population of. the 94 
cities reporting deaths is more than 29,660,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 




















































































IQI 

wi 

_ Casst reported 

Diphtheria: 

2,806 

1,174 

2,197 

805 

294 

2,904 

841 

428 

98 

668 

87 

esn 

1 

1 

9,716 

1,286 

8,547 

528 

52 

8,776 

1,170 

370 

81 

766 

114 

666 

0 

0 

Bj 

fiTflItieii - _ _ . .,... _ ... _ -- 

1,241 

Mtades 

4iatetn. ..._ _.. _.. 

_ _ _ __ _ _ _ 


Poliomyelitis 

sa . _ _ .. 


torlet fover 

SafitniAf _____ 


97 citiesw........ 

Sto 

Smallpox 

42 States... 

OTeitieii_ __ ,__ _ 

28 

fyphoid fever: 

42 States.-----.-.—.... 

97 cities.—......-___ 

82 

DetUhe reported 

infittenss and pneumonia 

OSAitiAfl, ___ _ __ - - _ __ - __ 

Smallpox 

94 Cities. 


Uountcn _ __ . ___ 





City reports for week ended Nonember 12^ 1927 

The '^estimated expectancy'* given for diphtheria, poliomyehtis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fovar is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous oocorrenoe the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur dunng a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service dunng the past nine years It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports 
Include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
an excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are nsed for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures an smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wen not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtberui 

Influenza 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

Julyl, 

1026, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re¬ 

ported 

NSW BNQULND 

Maine. 

Porflaiid_ 

76,883 

22,646 

83,097 

10,008 

779,620 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

New Hampshire: 

Gonoord. 

Manchester_ 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Vermont; 

Bam_ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

49 

48 

32 

6 

0 

116 

8 

21 

FfUl aiv«r,_ 

128,993 
142,065 
190,767 

69,760 

267,918 

I (1) 

2 

4 

8 

1 

1 

i 

1 

5 

i^r!ngflc4d. -———. 

11 

3 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Worcester_ 

19 

6 

0 

0 

6 

14 

1 

Bhode Island 

Pawtucket-...-—. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Providence......... 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport... 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Haraisd-.. 

1 160,197 

4 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

New Haven. 

176,027 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

16 

12 

5 


i No estimate made. 












































IHtif rep9tt$ ftr tMeft fittOed Jfo»em»«r IM, 


Biviaioiif istata« snd 
• dty 

PojMilRtkm 

estimated 

1 

Chiok. 
en po!t, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

XnifaienEa 

M«s- 
1 slea, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re* 

ported 

PUSH* 

monla, 

deetba 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

eatl- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

1 ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

^Deaths 

1 re- 
1 ported 

MmiKLS ATLANTIC 

! 

1 



1 





New York: 










Bollalo.... 

688,016 

1 51 

19 

28 



27 

10 

0 

New York. 

1 5,878; 856 

I 81 

160 


13 

6 

25 

10 

126 

Rochester_, 

316,786 

6 

10 

4 


0 

1 

1 

4 

Syracuse.1 

New'Jersey: 

182; 003 

14 

12 

0 


0 

12 

3 

0 

numriAti 

128,642 

3 

8 

10 


0 

0 

1 

1 

Newark. 

452,513 

27 

11 

17 

7 

0 


11 

9 

Trenton. 

132,020 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 


0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia. 

1,970,364 

62 

78 

36 


6 

1 

51 

m 


631,563 


35 







Reading. 

112,707 

16 

4 

9 


0 

1 

1 

0 

SA8T NORTH CRNTRAL 









Ohio: 










Cincinnati. 

400,333 

6 

17 

13 

0 



2 

14 

Cleveland. 

036,485 

38 

54 

121 

4 


7 

38 

18 

Columbus. 

270.836 

4 

12 

25 

0 



1 

6 

Toledo. 

287,380 

27 

17 

3 

0 


11 

3 


Indiana: 










Fort Wayne.u. 

97,846 

1 

4 

10 

i 0 


0 


1 1 

Indianapolis. 

35^819 

26 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 9 

South Bend. 

80,091 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Terre Haute. 

. 71,071 

0 

3 

3 

! 0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 


Illinois: 










Chicago. 

2,995,239 

108 

123 

; 119 

4 

2 

4 

27 

49 

Springfleld. 

Michigan: > 

63,023 

1 

3 

0 

0 


0 

2 

2 

Detroit.. 

1,245,824 

26 

83 

63 

2 

1 

20 

H 1 

23 

Flint. 

130,316 

12 

14 

3 

0 


1 

10 

0 

Grand Rapids. 

153,698 

7 

0 

1 

0 


6 

2 

2 

Wisconsin: 

1 









. Kenosha. 

50,891 

16 

3 

0 

0 


0 

2 

1 

Milwaukee. 

509.192 

76 

32 

8 

0 


2 

16 

5 

Racine. 

67,707 

3 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 

3 

Superior. 

39,671 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

WRST NORTH CKNTEAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,502 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Minneapolis. 

425,435 

61 

35 

15 

0 

1 

2 


4 

St. Paul.. 


83 

10 

9 

0 

0 

1 


8 

Iowa: 





. 1 





T) a vAttnANf. 

52,469 

0 

2 

2 

0 


0 



3Lf wk y 

Des Moines . 

141,441 

1 

7 

0 

0 1 


0 



Simix City _ _ _ ' 

76; 411 

6 

$ 

0 

0 


0 



Waterloo _ _ 

so; 771 

6 

0 

2 

0 


2 



Missouri: 









Kansas City . 

367,481 

24 

13 

7 i 

0 


2 

* 22 

2 

St. Joseph . 

78,342 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

5 

St. Louis _ 

821,543 

9 

51 

89 

0 J 


1 

2 


North Dakota: 










Fargo . 


29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks.. 

14,811 

21 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 



j 







Aberdeen __ 

15,036 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

* 

Sioux Falls _ 

80; 127 

0 

0 

0 

(T 



0 


Nebraska: 









1/incoln . 


15 

3 

4 

0 


3 

14 

0 

Omaha. 

211,768 

16 

10 

3 

0 


0 

. 1 

7 

Kansas: 










Topeka__ 

55,411 

6 

8 

3 

1 

0 


0 

6 

Wichita. 

88; 367 

6 

8 

2 

0 



' 0 

2 

SOUTH ATLAmiC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 


0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

■nmPUHHHi 

796,296 

39 

36 

31 

10 


20 


24 


33,741 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

Frederick. 

12,036 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 























































iSiSd 





, f 


-- 

DtpbtlHHria 

Idfiuaaii 




ft * 


Chick- 








* t ’ »n •* 

Mmlation 

mated 


,4.1 II1.-,^ 

'' il, ^ ^ 

Msai^ 


1 

& 

an POX, 





cases 

Ctti$ 

to- , 

Cases 
.to- ' 
ported 

Etobs 

“'‘to- 

pcatod 


esses 


lwHi» 

estittiatod 

ported 

to- 

perted 

to- 

ported 

ported 



expeot- 

potosd 



I 


anoy 







SOUTH ATT.AJmd-'COD. 







e 



Dt$trict of Columbia: 









10 

Wasbinston_ 

497, d06 

80,395 

(>) 

186,403 

3 

5 

22 

3 

12 

e 

0 

2 

0 

Lynobbura___ 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noiifolk... 

7 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Richmond...^. 

3 

33 

13 

0 

0 

8 

1 

3 

Roanoke._ 

58;20S 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

7 

1 

0 

West vuinla. 

Charleston. 









49,019 

56,20^ 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Wheeling. 

25 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

North Carolina. 







RaleiKh. 

80,371 

37,061 

69,031 

18 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

15 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 









Charleston. 

73,125 
41,225 

0 

2 

1 

2 

33 

2^ 

0 

0 

6 

Columbia.. 

2 

1 

0 


6 

5 

2 

Greenville. 

27; 3U 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

Georgia' 







Atlanta. 

<■> .. 
16,809 

93,134 

1 

11 

11 

21 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Brunswick_ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Savannah _ 

0 

3 

6 

2L 

1 

11 

1 

5 

Florida: 








Miami _ 

69,754 

26,847 

94,743 

1 


1 

2^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

St Petersburg. 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa. 

0 

2 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

BAST SOUTH CENTK/IL 
Kentucky 










Covington .... 

58,309 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Lexln^on. 

46,885 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Louimlle. 

806,935 

6 

10 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

11 

Tennessee* 





Memphis .. . . 

174,533 

136,220 

2 

14 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

3 

Nashville _ _ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

Alabama: 








Birmingham. 

205,670 

4 

7 

28 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Mobile. 

65,955 

46,481 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery_ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WBST s6uth cehtbal 
Arkansas 










Fort Smith. 

31,643 


1 







Little Rock. 

74,216 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

IfOuisiana: 







New Orleans. 

414,493 

67,857 

0 

12 

1 

15 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Shreveport . - 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma 








Tulsa. 

134,478 

6 

7 

1 

0 


0 

3 


Texas 









Dallas... 

194,450 

48,375 

164,964 

198,069 

3 

15 

0 

27 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Galveston. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Houston. 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

San Antonio. 

0 

4 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 








ICOUKTAIH 










Montana: 


1 








Billings. 

17,971 

29,883 

12,037 

12,668 

23,042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

0 

Great Falls. 

0 

0 

0 

1 n 

A 

V 

A 

0 

Heleita... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

u 

n 

w 

A 

U 

A 

0 

Missoula..._ 

0 

0 

0 

A 

‘ w 

n 

W 

0 

1 

II 

A 

A 

Ida^ 

Boise.. 

0 

0 

0 

u 

A 

u 

A 

V 

A 

V 

A 

Colorado. 




V 

' U 

e 

U 

Denver. 

280,911 

43,787 

28 

3 

15 

4 

16 

1 



0 

V 

9 

Pueblo. 


A 

1 

1 

f 

tt 

A 

New Mexico: 


u 

X 

« 

V 

Alhuquaratxfi^.. _ 

21,000 

3 

3 

0 

n 

A 

i n 

1 

A 

Utah. ^ ^ 




u 

U 

f V 

1 

m 

Salt Lake City. 

Nevada: 

Reno. 

180,948 

14 

4 

14 

0 


1 

i 0 

0 

6 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

2 


1 No Mtimate mode. 

































































0iUlK tvpetit far week mded Jfovm^ lH, iM7'7<!ontiutied 




9 tat«, and 


ilation 1 


wtliiiated 


asti- Caaea Oaaaa 
mated »- . »- 

axpoet- ported ported 
anoy 


Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Taooma. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

Califomia: 

Loa Angeles... 
Sacramento.... 
San Pranciaeo. 





Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

(''ases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

exjiect- 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

P0- 

portod 

Deaths, 

1 all 

1 causes 


NEW aMOLAND 

Maine* 

Portland 
New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Manchester.. 

Vermont. 

Baite. 

Maaeachuaetta. 

Boston. 

Fall River ... 
Springfield... 
Worcester.... 
Rhode Island 
Pawtucket... 
Providence.-- 
Connecticut. 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford. 

New Haven.. 


MIDDLS ATI ANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo. 

New Yoric. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania 
Phlladelpliia.. 
Pittsburgh...^ 
Reading. 

EAST NORTH 
CBNTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland.. 
Cohimbus.. 
Toledo. 


7 0 

18 0 

22 0 

10 0 


0 10 1 0 0 12 

0 >90 10 17 1 129 

0 4 1 2 0 2 

0 8 0 1 0 $ 


0 4 

0 8 

0 4 


1 0 

1 0 

1 2 

6 7 

I . 

0 0 


13 1 0 
10 2 4 
3 10 
6 1 1 


0 7 

0 as 

0 1 

0 S 


I No estimate made. 


»Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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^, $atd»ttw0t 

iSKiSr Sr qiM8 Sr OftMi 

itti.t»d to* m«««4 
mp^ porM •speot* poirted 
mp iW 


aouniAtuxfKK-^ 

oootinittd 

Georgia: 

AtlaiHa. 

Bronffwiok.... 

Savgnaab. 

Florida: 

Miami.. 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa. 


lAST flOPVK 
cimAL 

Kentucky* 

Covington.... 

Lexington.... 

Louisville.... 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

Blrminghiim. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH 
CBNTaAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith... 
Little Hook... 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport ... 
Oklahoma. 

Tulsa. 

Texas. 

Dallas. 

Galveston.... 

Houston. 

San Antonio.. 


Montana: 

Billings. 

Great Falls.... 

Helena. 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boisi.. 

(kdorado: 

Denver.. 

Pueblo. 

New Mexico* 
Albuquerque.. 
Utah; 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno. 


Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Taeonia. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

CelifOrnia: 

Los Angeles... 
Sacramento.... 
San Franoisoo. 
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Menlnge- 

ooeone 

MHMilhi 

enoeimitiB 

FtHfiMfa 

___ 

Mima 

tft 


pivigioii, Stste, and elty 

Caaes 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

■ 

Deectha 

0«ass 

eitl- 

mntaa 

eipeet« 

aney 

Oaaee 

Deaths 

^ ^ NEW BNOLAlin 

Maine: 

Portland _ _ 

0 

% 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

9 

1 

Idaasach^setts: 

Boston.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

M 

1 

17 

2 

fS Bivw,.,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

W(»ioester. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

Rhode Island' 

Providence_,_^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 

Hartford. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ICIDOLB ATLAKTtC 









New York. 

Buffalo. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York. 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

12 

X 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio. 

rmcinuati. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Columbus. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne_. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Illinois: 

Chicago 1. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

Michigan 

Detroit. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

Grand Rapids.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wiscon^n. 

Milwaukee. 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Racine. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0< 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota^ 

Minneapohs..._ 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa: 

Waterloo. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Missouri: 

Kansas City_^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore.... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 

Washington. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: . 

LynohbiiTg. 

0 

0 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Vlrdi^a* 

WheeWfe,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston * ... 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. < > 

Atlanta_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg. 


1 


0 


0 

0 


0 

T^nipn _ - , 

0 

0 

*”o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee. 

Memphis_ 

0 

0 

0 


Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


^ Rabies (human): l case and 1 death at Chicago, 111. 

> Dengue: 6 cases at Charleston, 8 c\ and 1 case at Savannah, Qa. 
I Typhus fever: 1 case at Savannah, Qa. 
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MlddlMPS^ 

mrnlngftlB 

LetiiMye 

‘ 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Inlsii^ 
tile paralysis) 

XHyiaxm, Slslsi imd dty 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

wwt aovm civnuL 

Afkaiutti: 

Littfo Rook...,. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiann: 

New Orleam. 

0 

0 

m 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

OUfiJboma: 

Tulflft.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Texas. 

DaUas. 

0 

0 

m 

0 

2 


0 

d 

0 

Oalveston. 

0 

0 

■a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houstozi__- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana’ 

Great Palls. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho* 

Boise. 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah- 

Salt Lake City. 

1 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

PACinc 

Washington 

Tacoma. 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

Oregon 

Portland. 

0 

■i 

0 

0 

■ 


0 

6 

0 

California’ 

Los Angeles. 

2 

0 

m 

0 

■l 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Sacramento. 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

San Prandseo. 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended November 12, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended November 13, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggi%gate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296>000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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I>IPMTMEBU OiSS ^ATSIS 


We^atidtd-** 


( 

Cot. 

ft. 

1426 

Out. 

15. 

1887 

PI 

Oct. 

1827 

IS!' 

1826 

Oct. 

38. 

1987 

Nov. 

1%5 

Kof. 

18^ 

Mcnr. 

lA 

1926 

KoF. 

12, 

1827 

lOll^tlea _r- -rr 

16S 

144 

203 

170 

218 

186 

224 

•214) 

El 

•205 



Kew Sttiland...*. . 

8fi 

126 

85 

123 

mm 

135 

Ai 

114 

184 

K1 


100 

123 

122 

143 

138 

181 

143 

226 

163 

• 177 

iaat North oJStml. 

218 

138 


189 

241 

233 

276 

261 

264 

254 

West Noith Central. _ 

mm 

118 

240 

128 

264 

138 

252 

186 

228 


216 



184 

354 

182 

817 

186 

887 

iW 


268 

158 

388 

168 

383 

mm 

424 

153 

264 

308 


218 

256 

278 

268 

331 

296 

258 

828 

878 

•2B4 

Mountain......... 

164 

188 

255 

158 

165 

88 

218 

98 

182 

278 

f£^o.w .*. 

174 

154 

180 

220 

204 

152 

287 

•144 

230 

•224 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 dtlee. 

43 

50 

48 

56 

64 

70 

■ 

•77 

106 

•60 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

36 

8 

132 

53 

26 

12 

186 

64 

24 

13 

190 

72 

66 

111 

341 

72 

31 

44 

841 
• 44 

Bast North Central ... 

36 

17 

50 

21 

77 

18 

80 

28 

101 

27 

West North Central. 

44 

14 

42 

22 

85 

34 

151 

14 

147 

16 

South Atlantic. 

20 

68 

26 

45 

8 

107 

20 

132 

24 

186 


0 

127 

21 

61 

21 

204 

26 

234 


76 


13 

55 

1 ^ 

38 

0 

21 

8 

21 

26 

•13 

Mountain. 

Paclflo. 

237 

18 

1 837 

72 

382 



8 

1,531 

18 

288 

58 

1 276 


340 


■i 

•80 

278 

•76 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 Cities . 

129 

86 

152 

117 

168 

146 

188 

>149 

206 

•147 

New England. 

144 

1^ 

183 

151 

245 


264 

200 

351 

204 

Middle Itiantio..— 

62 

h 

61 

74 

82 

97 1 

94 

no 

125 

•80 

East North Central. 

132 

108 

165 

128 

167 

166 

186 

173 

182 


West North Central. 

819 

176 

378 

IV 

355 

248 

416 

165 

847 

185 

South Atumtio.. 

125 

81 

162 

161 

132 

168 

187 ! 

158 

177 

183 

East South Central. 

145 

82 

222 

148 

331 

188 

248 i 

168 

295 

153 

West South Central. 

86 

88 

95 


112 

126 

112 

161 1 

142 

•108 

Mountain... 

364 

108 

447 

1 279 

365 

144 

583 1 

180 

702 

153 

Pactflc. 

204 

87 

233 

136 

236 

87 

1 

204 

•149 1 

1 

279 

• 117 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



1 The figures given In this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis, and not the number of 
eases reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1820 and 1827, respectively. 

> Taeoma, wash , not included 

» Pittsburgh, Pa, Fort Smith. Ark , Seattle, Wash, and Spokane. Wash , not Included. 

* Plttsbureh, fa , not included 

* Fort Smithy Ark, not included 

* Seattle. Waebi. and Spokane, Wash., not included. 
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TTraOlD FXVEB OAtUE BATES 



W«ilKei|4edp-« 

Oct. 

le, 

1926 

Oct. 

15, 

1927 

Oct. 

28, 

1926 

Oet« 

22, 

1987 

Oct. 

30, 

1926 

Oot« 

29, 

1927 

Nov. 

iSie 

Nov. 

1«27 

Nov. 

13, 

1926 


Mtt cities.,.:.,. 

32 

10 

26 

20 

27 

17 

24 

*19 

21 

*15 

New Bndand. 

West North OeDtral...,..A.. 

wwitti Atl^ic. 

totBowhldentrfa. 

j^t Som Central. 

Mountain__—. 

PeeUic..... 

57 

26 

16 

U 

65 

240 

% 

16 

16 

16 

18 

22 

27 

81 

29 

63 

8 

1 

16 

15 

16 
82 
83 
21 
29 
81 
16 

12 

14 

17 

24 

75 

140 

59 

46 

19 

19 

12 

18 

22 

46 

38 

27 

16 

17 

12 

IS 

26 

45 
108 

21 

91 

46 

16 

20 

7 

24 

31 

i 36 

9 

?» 

10 

16 

'35 

n 

27 

29 

16 

<15 

9 

23 

»3I 

9 

•7 


INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


95 cities. 

6 

■1 

B 

9 

11 

8 

11 

*9 I 

14 

<7 

New Bn^and. 

5 


E 


7 

0 

n 

0 

2 

2 

Middle Attimtlo. 

4 

8 

8 


8 

4 


3 

10 

<7 

Bast North Central_...... 

2 

3 

5 


14 

5 



10 

5 

West North Central. 

11 


2 

12 

2 


Bq 

10 

13 

2 

South Atlantic. 

8 


8 

11 

21 

13 

Bn 


1 n 

W 

East South Central. 

16 


10 

25 

10 

41 


15 

26 

15 

West South Central. 

IS 


13 

13 

26 

17 

40 

26 

66 

17 

Mountain.... 

27 

■a 

27 

18 

9 

27 

18 

18 

27 


Pacific. 

11 

1 

0 

14 

7 

10 

7 

*7 

1 14 

1 0 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

77 

71 

86 

77 

96 

91 

101 

*90 

106 

UQ8 


New England. 

75 

95 

83 

86 

99 

65 

09 

63 

00 

95 

Middle AUantic. 

88 

72 

104 

75 

mm 

92 

114 

87 

115 

U09 

East North Centra]. 

62 

49 

61 

66 

86 

82 

85 

93 

87 

80 

West North Central. 

53 

60 

49 

64 

63 

69 

84 

62 

76 

75 

South Atlantic. 

89 

108 

113 

72 

106 

88 

121 

118 

140 

120 

^t South Central. 

52 

46 

98 

127 

134 

112 

98 

112 

165 

138 

West South Central. 

106 

69 

68 

86 

88 


115 


■ma 

129 

Mountain.. 

118 

117 

128 

144 

183 

144 

164 

117 

*^555 

144 

Pacific. 

81 

33 

99 

100 

88 

97 

49 

*100 

99 

100 


* Taooniai Wath., not indadad. 

> Pittsburgh, Pa., Fort Smith, Ark., Seattle, Wash, and Spokane, Wash., not included. 
«Pittsburgh, Pa., not ineluded. 

* Fort Snath, Ark, not included. 

< Seattle, Wash, and Spokane, Wash., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of ciHes in each group, approximated as of July 1, idid and 19B7, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
oases 

Number 
of cities 

Afmgate populatiou of 
cities leportlng oases 

Aggregate t>o|>tflati 0 & cC 
d&s reporting deaths 

le^ortiyir 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1927 

Tntal. _- __ 

101 

95 

80,448,800 

30,966,700 

20,783,700 

30,295,900 


Ne*'’Engird . ^ 

BKI 

■Kl 

2,211,000 
1^457,000 
7^650,200 
2,56A5Q0 
2,709,500 
1,008,300 
1,213,800 
572,100 
1,946,400 

2,245,900 

10^567,000 

7,810,000 

2,626,600 

2,878,100 

2,211,000 

10^457,000 

7,650,900 

2,470^600 

2,757,700 

l,m,600 

572,100 

1,47A800 


Middle AU«»tifl _ _ 



East North Central—. 


^Hii 

West North Central,.. 

hnuth Atiaetto . 


n 

Best South Central . -t_^ 

^Ba 

7 

1,028,500 

1,243,300 

580^000 

1,091,700 

B 

west South CetitiBl.... 

^B1 

7 

Mountain,,, rr - r- - 


9 

Pnfttfift-.... . 

6 

4 

















































































































fmWGfi AND INSULAS 


THE FAB EAST 


J?ep<>r</or meJe ended November 5, 1927. —The following report for 
the week ended November 5, 1927, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAOUB 

Ifidia.—Rangoon, Baaseln. 

Dutch Baft /9id<««.-~6aral>aya, Makassar. 
£K8fn.-~i*Bangkok. 

CHOLBBA 

/iu{<a.~>Tutioorin. 
iSfam.—Bangkok. 

BtraUf Bettlemente.—Singapore. 
CAii».<'*-Canton. 


SMALLPOX 

/fOff.—Basra. 

Dutch Baft /tmKps.—S amarinda. 

Sarawah —Kuching. 

French /ndo-CAi*tio.—Saigon and Oholoii. 


Returns for the week ended November 5 were not received from the following 
ports: 

India.—Calcutta. Union of Soctaltft Soviet ifep«6iir«.—Vladivostok. 

Dutch Baft JvidiM.—Banjermasin. 

Reports from other maritime towns reporting to the Singapore Bureau indi¬ 
cated no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox during the week. 


ARGENTINA 

r 

m 

Mortality from communicable diseases — Rosario — September, 1927 .— 
During the month of September, 1927, mortality from communicable 
diseases was reported at Rosario, Argentina, as follows: 


^ Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 

22 

Scarlet fever_ 

6 

Dlphtherfa,4i. 

3 

Tuberculosis __ 

21 

_ ___ 

5 

Typhoid fever- _ 

1 

. 

-- 

1 




Populatiofk (estimated), 418,728. Total number of deaths from all causes, 566. 


, Ploffiik—Bahia Blanca — Cordoba—November fl, 1927. —Under date 
of November 21, 1927, a case of plague was reported near Bahia 
Blanca, Argentina. It was stated that the port was free from plague. 
Under the same date an outbreak of plague, with 10 cases, was re¬ 
ported as having occurred three weeks previously in the interior of 
Cordoba, Argentina, 


(2990) 













’"^ffftfftr* 

i.Oi nm <> i»i(M t snied Mtemhr It, ISfT’.-^Hie 

OWM^HB Kiiniitig' lof B«Altih esses of certsin comm^osUe 

diasMises from sevatii povimees ofFOsaadisfov tl^e treek ended Novem* 
bsr 12, 1927, ss follows: 



OommunieaiiU diseases — Quebec — We^ ended Noremher It, 19t7 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain conununicable diseases for the week ended November 12, 
1927, as follows: 



TypTimdJever — 'Montreal—January t-Novemher 19,1997. —The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths from this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1,1927: 
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tt imfbheak oj ptik^timnic flbi0m--^3km0S»t 
(otmBtkm 4ttod Oetobiff 11, 1927, t&ows tbftt thft mm previeMif 
Ttf]^ted ttHadbMi l^. paeumoiliie |ilagu«‘» utoated about 10 niScIi 
north oi Tw^iao and that about 200 fatal caees of the diaeaaO hare 
been reported. The outbreak was stated to have followed a large 
religious gathering of the Mongol population* 

CUBA 


CommunicdbU diseases — Prwineea—Jvdy S-October 1, 19S7.-^ 
During the period from July 3 to October 1, 1927, oases of communi¬ 
cable diseases were reported from six Provinces of Cuba as foltows; 


Disease 

Pinar 
Del Rio 

Habana 

Matan- 

sas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama* 

guey 

Orleoto 

Total 

Chicken pox. 

1 

5 

7 

8 

2 

6 

24 

Diphthwla.-. 

4 


14 

8 

8 

10 

89 

Malaria.. 

16 

224 

7 

8 

148 

776 

1,178 

138 

Measles. j* . I 

8 

69 

29 

26 

3 

8 


47 


13 

26 


12 

181 

Poliomyelitis (infantile paral- 

4 j 

ynlfl) 

1 






I 

Soviet fever.*.. 


$ 

2 

1 i 



11 

Tet&niiB flnfAntila)__ 

1 

1 


1 

i 


4 


01 

866 

148 

183 

68 

1 

141 

997 



ESTONIA 


Communicahle diseases — September, 1927, —During the month of 
September, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the 
Republic of Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 


1 

Scarlet fever.... 

186 

mphthnMA _ _ 

34 

Tuberculosis____ 

132 

Measles.................._...__ 

17 

Typoid fever.. 

66 






Population; CanaWi 1,107,069 

GREECE 


Plagm — Patras—Octoher SO-November 6, 1927, —During the week 
ended November 5, 1927, a fatal case of plague was reported at 
Patras, Greece. 

JAVA 

Cholera—Antichdera inocvlaiion — Batavia, —^Under date of Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1927, 26 cases of cholera with 15 deaths were reported at 
Batavia, Java. It was stated that 37,000 persons had been inoculated 
against cholera. 


I Public Eealtb Roports, Oct. 28.1927. p 2689 































DitUAwtionr 


UktnA 

{kmnmioMe Hmues^August, 19$7 .—^During the month of 
Angnst, 1'927, 'oominunioable ^eeaaes were rep<Hrted in the Eepnblio 
of lAtvia as follows: 


Otoease 

CasM 

Plsaase 

Oaaef 

Anihnu__- 

umiM 


S 

t^M^braanffial truminurltllis 



2 

tUphtharlA _. 



2 

fyvmiterv _ ^ _ 

12 

11111111111111111[ 1111111 

100 


4 


a 


10 


24 

LAprOR# __ _ _ 

1 


114 


72 


82 

Mamps.,w......w«.*- 

1 




PoimUttloxi, 1,990,000. 

PERSIA 


Quarantine camp for travelers from Baghdad alt Kasr-i-SMrin .— 
Information dated October 21,1927, states that during the preceding 
10. weeks, since the outbreak of cholera at Basra, the Persians have 
maintained a quarantine camp at Kasr-i-Shiiin, where all travelers 
entering Persia from Baghdad were required to pass five days’ quar¬ 
antine. 

SALVADOR 

Mortality from communicable diseases — June, 1927—April 1-June 
SO, 1927 .—Mortality from communicable diseases and general mor¬ 
tality have been reported for the Republic of Salvador, Central 
America, for the month of June, 1927, and the three months ended 
June 30, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 
June 1-30, 
1027 

Deaths 
April 1- 
June 30, 
1027 

Disease 

Deaths 
June 1-30, 
1927 

Deaths 
April 1- 
June 30, 
1927 

All causes - - 

2,469 

89 

6,901 

162 

Measles__ 

6 

98 

OflRtrT'f^TI t.1.4 

Tuberculosis__ 

19 


Diphtheria... 

1 

5 

Typhoid fever. 

1 

9 







Population, 1,600,000. 

SENEGAL 


Plague—Cayor District—October 17-23, 1927 .—During the week 
ended October 23, 1927, 10 cases of plague with five deaths were re¬ 
ported in the district of Cayor, Senegal, West Africa. 

Ydlow fever .—During the same period five cases of yellow fever 
were reported in Senegal, with four deaths, distributed as follows: 
At Kebemer, N’Dande, Sebikotane, and Thies, one fatal case each,* 
at Mekhe, one case, 
lassa”—27—4 































































,«triON OF^fiOl^ AFRICA 

■ 

Ifi0um^a-'-‘ihievm0nif —Cbj>« Tmim — S^f^embtr, 
tiM ioat iWs lendfld j^tomber 30, 1927^ 23 e$MB of inflae&m W 
four deat^, and 64 deat^ from pneumonia (all forms) weiejxfwr^Ml 
at Cape Town, Union of South Africa. 

SmaUpox—TypJim fever—Cape Province—Ockher S-8’, i9t7 .— 
Smallpox was reported present in one district and typhus fevw* ia 
three districts of the Cape Province, Union of South Afrioa. 

Typhoid fever ovthrecdc — Transvaed—August IS0-4)ctoher 8,1997 .—A 
serious outbreak of typhoid fever has been reported in the Ennelo 
municipality, Transvaal, with 21 cases in Europeans and 12 native 
oases,from August 20 to October 8,1927. The infection was attribut¬ 
ed to contamination of a spring which flowed directly into the city 
main. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


CommumMoble diseases — October, 1997 .—During the month of 
October, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax.... __ 

82 

8 

Poliomyolitis.................. 

8 


Gerebrosplnal meningitis. 

5 

3 

Scarlet fever. 

1,472 

158 

Diphtheria... 


05 

Tetanus ... 

22 

15 

Dysentery_____ 

134 

16 

Typhoid fever_............ 

820 

85 

Measles__ 

973 

0 

Typhus fever..—.-. 

1 









CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards either 
the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 2, 1927 ^ 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China- 

Amny.- .. 

Of.t 0-1 fl 

2 

34 

1 

1 

1 

25 


Oot. 2-8,19271 Cases, 4; deaths, 
2. Apr 1-Oot. 8, 10^: Oases, 
753, deaths, 518. 

District. 

India- 

Calcutta... 

Oet O-lfl 

19 

1 

1 

Madras. 

Oot. ia-92 

Riini^n __ 

f)ft 2-« 

Indo-Cfalna (French); 

SaJgnn _ _ . _ 

Oet- 1-7 

Java- 

Batavia.. 

Reported Nov. 19. 

15 

Siam.. 

Bangkok- _ _ 

Get 2-8_ 

2 






>3Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, AmeHcan consols, and other sources* 































tieevB^St 


tmuMA, vtAdm 


A TTPHUS I«VEB, AND TSLLOW 


tuifoil* IcMircd Dinfaif W«ck aided Decembw 2,1927—Gondncnd 


Flice Bate I Cesei Deaths Benmrks 


Affsntiiia; 

Bahia.. 

Nov. 21-.-._ 

1 


In vicinity. 

r!<Krdobe Proifijw. 


10 


Reported as having occurred 

Aaorer 

St. Michael’s.. 

i Oct. 15-29_ 

8 


three weeks previously. 

At Arrifes, oases, 2; at Ribelra 

Ohlna— 

Get, 11__ 

200 


Grande, 1 case. 

Estimated. 

Greece; 

Pntma . . 

Oct. 310-Nov. 5.—. 

1 

1 


India: 

♦ Bombay. 

Oct. 2-8. 

2 

2 


Madras Presidency. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1_ 

88 

60 


Rangoon. 

Oct. 2-16. 

5 

6 


Java: 

Bast Java and Madura— 
Surabaya. 

Sept. 11-17_1 

2 

2 


Senegal: 

Cayor District. 

Oct. 17-23. 

10 

5 


Siam... 




Oct. 2-8, 1927; Cases, 1; deaths, 

Bangkok. 

Oct. 2-8. 

1 


1. Apr. 1-Oct. 8,1927: Cases, 
11; deaths, 8. 

District. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1..,. 

1 

1 j 



SMAI^LPOX 


Rio do Janeiro... 

British South Africa: 

Northern RhodeslH. 

Canada. 

Alberta. 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg. 

Ontario..... 

Sept. 18-24-... 

Oct. 1-7. 

Nov. 6-12. 

Nov. 13-19.... 

Ottawa. 

Toronto_......... 

1 Nov. 13-19._ 

Nov. 6-12_ 

Quebec— 

Riviere du Loup. 

Saskatchewan. 

Nov. 13-19.... 

Nov. 8-12_ 

China: 

Chefoo. _- 

Opt. ft-lfi . 

Manchuria— 

Mukden__ 

Oct. 16-22. 

Great Britain. 

Bradford. 

IjGt'dS... 

Tllanohester ___ 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5 

... do. 

.....do..__ 

Shelheld_ 

Oct. 23-29 

India: 

Bombay.........._ 

Oct. 2-8. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

llangonn ____ _ _ 

Oct. 8-15. 

Oct. 16-22. 

ft(.t 9-S 

Java: 

Batavia. 

Surabaya. 

Nov. 8-12. 

Sept. 11-17.... 


Damascus. 

Union Of South Africa: 

.... Oct. 1-20 

Cape Province. 

.... Oct. 2-8. 































































































rmm jmo ,mmm 


Bipfvpfc^ l)ii|iii|^ W^cfc I]liPCifpiNpf Zf 

TTPHfJS^FSySlt 


Flftoe 



Deaths 

RemAcks 

Bulmie* ^ 

Bofla. 

Mesico: 

Medioo Otty. 

TTnion of South Ah'ica: 

Capo ProvinoB_ 

Oct. 2^-Nov. 4- 

Oot. 38-Nov. 5.... 

CMt 041 , _ 

B 

1 

XBdttdlxtg immletpalitfes hi Fed¬ 
eral cUstriet. 

Otttbreeks in 8 districts. 

October, 1M7: Oeses, 1. 

Transva^— 

Johannesburg. 

Vitg^lftvia _ _ 

Oct, 9-15.' 

6 







YEIXOW FEVBB 


Seno^-..__-_- 




Oot. 17-23, 1937: Cases, 5; deaths, 

]|^ebemer.—-__ 

bet. 17-M. 

1 

1 


Mekhe... 

_-.do__ 

1 



N’DftndA ., ^_ 

_do__ 

1 

1 


Seblkotane... 

.do.. 

1 

1 


Thios. 


1 

1 



Reports Received from June 25 to November 25» 1927 > 

CHOLERA 


Place 


China: 

Amoy. 

Canton.... 
Foochow... 
Hong Kong 
Kulangsu.. 
Shanghai... 
Do. 


Swatow. 

Tientsin. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcntta . 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

India, French Settlements in... 

Indo-China (French). 

Amiam. 

Cambodia. 

Cochin-China. 

Saigon. 

Laos. 

Tonkin. 

Iraq: 

Amarah. 


Baghdad. 

Basra. 

Diwauiyah. 

llillah. 

Kerbaia. 

Kuti. 

Muntahq. 

Japan: 

Yokohama. 

Persia- 

Abadan. 

Ah was. 

Miaab. 

Mohammerah.. 
Nasserl. 



Cases 

Deaths 


117 

11 

o'II 

89 

54 


3 

3 


1 



2 




118 

0.. 

138 

13 

4.11 

14 



127 

57 


761 

452 

_ 

1 

1 


832 

441 


23 

19 

7... 

25:^ 

168 


4,509 



408 



1,606 



11 

4 

5III 

223 



9,818 



10 

3 

--- 

29 

18 

--- 

384 

289 

--- 

44 

36 


1 


III 

11 

7 


1 


— 

5 

8 

.-— 

1 

1 

1— 

215 

183 

L- 

20 

13 



28 

fill 

194 




10 


Date 


May 22-Oct. 8. 
May 1-Oct. 1. 


June 21. 
Juneli>-25.. . 
July 3I-Oct. 15.. 


Aug. 27-Oct. 1. -. 
Apr. 17-8opt. 24. 
May 8-8ept. 17. 
May S-Oot. 8. 


May 8-Oct. 1. 
Mar. 30-Aug. 1. 
Apr. 1-Sept. 20.. 

..do. 

-.do. 

--do. 

June 4-Sept, 2.. 
July ll-Sept. 2G 
Apr. l-8ept 20. 


Oct. 2-8. 

July 24-30. 

July 17-Oct. 8- 

Oct. 2-8. 

..do. 

..do. 

--do. 

--do. 


July 31-Aug,6.-- 

July 2^Aug. 13- 
July31-Au 
Aug. 7-13.. 

July 17-Aui 
July 19-31.. 


Komarks 


Present. 

In international settlement and 
French concession. 

Cases, 179,604; deaths, 97,933. 

Cases, 15,584. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other souroei. 
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IrljAwlJaBi^ oMIAliijfljuiTiyFmti Jl •iJTpJl'liW vlSVlSKy aPiU a lSi i< V iUTy 

FBVfeR-Oi^ttiiiied 

ito|MNrl» Eeedir^d ffoai June M Hb N<rmibel*^tt, 1927-^oiftMNied 


CHOLBRA—C^ntiBued 


Ptaoe 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

PhiUppine Islands; 

June T-Jiily 8__ 

8 

2 


lisyte ProTinoi— 

Ranigo , _ 

June 20_ 

1 



O/Arigura . 

JunA 28 

1 


Final diagnosis not reoelved. 

PaIa ,_ 

May 18.. 

1 


Manila,...,.,..,,. _ 

July 17-Aug.27... 
May i-Oct. l. 

2 

plllsaism 


Siam_— 



Cases, 362; deaths, 213. 

Bangkok , _ 

.do. 

51 

18 

On vessel: 

S. B. Adrastos.— 

Reported Aug. 6— 
8ei^. 20. 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At Muke, Japan. 

Case in coolie removed at Basra. 

fl. S MnntrMd Matu 



S. 8. Tabaristan. 

Oct. 6. 



S. 8- Morea_ 

Bopt. 2 _ 



At Hong Kong; diol^lnfecb^. 
At Baflagha, Egypt. 

6. 8. War Mehtar (oil 
tanker). 

Aug. 4. _ 


■ 


■ 


PLAGtfX 


Algeria: 

AlgiATS T - -T _ 

Aug. 21~Oct. 20--. 
Aug. 21>-8ept, 10 _ 

3 


Oran .. 

5 

4 

Argentina _ 

Jan. l-Aug*. 2 



~ Buenos Aires __ 

Apr. 10- hfay 7 _ 

Jan. ll-Aug. 6 . 

4 

3 

Cordoba .. . 

52 

29 

Corrlentes .. 

Juncl... I . 

1 

1 

Entrc Rios .. 

Mar. 29~Aug. 13 .. 

8 

1 

fiante Fo... ................ 

Apr. 23-May 16... 

May 2fl _,. - 

4 

3 

Territory— 

Chaco— 

BanrauKiueras ___ 

2 

2 

Formosa.. 

June 25 .. 

3 

2 

Famiw .. 

July 27-Aug. 2 . 

4 


Rln 5lAgro 

Ang. ft 

1 


City— 

Merou ... 

Reported July 14.. 


Rostirio _ 

M ay 7 „ _ ,. 

1 

1 

Fe ___ 

May 1ft 

4 

2 

Asores: 

St. Michaels Island . 

May 16-Oct. 1 _ 

JmiA 13-1S _ 

0 

1 

RIbeira Oranrle _ 

1 


Brazil: 

8no Paulo . 

June 3-0 . . _ 

1 

1 

British East Africa: 

Kenya ___ 

Apr. 24--July 31.... 

Jmy 24-30 . 

May 22-28 __ 

73 

14 

Mombassa .. 

1 

1 

Nairobi . 

6 


Tanganyika... . 

Mar. 20-May 28 


37 

Do . 

July 24-Aug 28 .. 


40 

Uganda . 

Jan 1-Feb. 28 ... 

138 

121 

Do_ 

Mar. 27-June 18 _ 

460 

300 

Canary Islands; 

Laguna district— , 

Tejinn_ _ ^ . . 1 

Juno 17 ___ . 

1 

Las Palmas . 

Oct. 8-11 

8 


Ceylon: i 

(Colombo _ ... 

May 1-Ocl. 1 _ 

23 

14 

China: ! 

Amoy _ 

July 3-23 . 


Mongolia _, . 

Reported Oct. 11— 

i 

200 

Tientsin_ _ 

Aug. 14-^ . 

2 

Tungliao . 

Reported Oct. 15.. 



Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. _ 

Junel-Aug.31 _ 

Juno 4-Sept. 2 _ i 

Juno 4-JuIy 13 _ 

JunA4-in 

7 



4 


Beni>Souef... 

5 

2 

Biba . 

1 


Dakhalia... ... _ .. _ 

June24-July 0 _ 

Aug. 8-9 .. 

6 

1 

Minia 

4 

Port Said . _ 

June24-Jtily 21--- 
Sept. 4 . 

4 

1 

SUA*.. 

1 

Tanta district. . 

June 4-10. . 

1 



Oases, 80; deaths, 44. 


Present. 


Plague rats, 4. 

Present in surrounding country. 
Approximate. 

Outbreak. 

Rates taken, 72,410; found in¬ 
fected, 45. 


At Kama. 
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' j W B V afc -' AMP WKUUMh 

lieVSIlr-Oa^lMIl 

Itoa^NM IIMW'Jww tt 4* Mo«m(W M) IfllTnOa^ 
n>AS1»-CMtiniM« 


n» 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Renmk* 

Greece.. 

May WuneSO^... 

4 

3 


Athans. 

June l~Aug. SO.... 

S 


liudodiag Ptrastts* 


Aug. OriBeirt. 26.... 

6 



May 20-O*ct. 1_ 

8 

3 


Hawiil •fmtiiotr: 





ITAlflfllEtlA - 

July 16~AQg. 80... 



3 plsciia rodents. 

Hawaii: 




|rfl.Tifiiifi4%__ 

Oftt.22 _ 



1 plague rodent 

Honokaa. 

May 17-23. 

2 

2 

Kukuihade. 

Aug. 12-17. 

1 

1 

Do. 

PflLAUtln ,,,, _^_ 

July 36-Aug. 1_ 


4 


India.. 

Apr. 17-Ocf. 26__ 



Casat 25,406; dsatliB, 11,161 

Bombay... 

I^y 8-Sept. 84.... 

102 

86 

Oaleiitta. 

Aug. 21-Sept. 8_ 

18 

10 


Madras. 

May l-8opt. 24.— 

1 1*447 

680 


Rangoon. 

Tndn.r5hTT^ft (Fw»tifih^ _ 

May 8-Oot. 1. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 10-... 

73 

60 

67 


Satgon..'_J--.-._ 

Se’pt. 2-16-”.. 

1 2 



TTwAng-Phow-Wan_ 

May 21-July 31.,, 

j 73 



Iraq: 

naghflAfl __ 

Apr. 8-May 28.... 

18 

1 


Ja?a: 





Batavia.... 

May 1-Oct. 8. 

346 

327 

Province. 

East Java and Madura. 

May 22-Jaly 16... 

28 

27 


Pasoeroean Residency.. 

May 9.. 



Outbreak rexwrted at Nagdi- 

Surabaya.1.. 

Apr. 17-Sept. 24... 

92 

90 

wano. 

MAriAgftsmr .... 




Mar. 16-Apr. 30,1927: Cases, 256; 

Province— 




deaths, l35. 

Ambositra.... 

Mar. 16-Aug. 15_ 

100 

93 


Antisirabe. 

Mar. Ifi-Aug. 31... 

42 

42 


Miarinarivo (Itasy).... 

.do. 

80 

70 


Moramanga. 

t May 16-Aiig. 31-. 

32 

31 


Tananarive. 

1 Mar. IfV-Aug. 31— 

281 

247 

i 

Tananarive Town.. 

Mar. 16-/une 30... 

22 

20 


Mauritius: 





Port Louis. 

May 1-June .30_ 

1 

1 


Nigeria. 

Mar. 1-May 31.... 

228 

117 



Apr.-May 81 _ 



Ca&os, 22; deaths, 8. 

Departments— 





lea.... 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 



Lambaveque__ 

__do.. 

1 



Liberta'd--. 

Apr. I-May 31_ 

7| 

4 


Lima.. 

Apr. 1-July 31. 

13 ' 

8 


Lima City . 

Apr. 1-30. 

5 

1 


Sen^^___ 

May 23- Oct. 16_ 



Oases, 1,156; deaths, 641 

Baol.. 

June 2-Oct. 16 _ 

235 

100 

Oayor Frontier__ 

July 4-Oct 16. 

982 

556 


Dakar. 

June 20-Oct. 2 . 

147 

94 


Facel. 

JulyO. 

17 

8 


Quindel.. 

June 20-26 .. 

11 

2 


Louga district _ _ 

Sept. IH-Oct. 10— 

13 i 

4 


M’Bour. 

July 6-10 . 

28 

23 


Medina... 

Jime 13-19_ 

2 

2 


Pout. 

July 4-10. 

1 



Ruflsque. 

May23-Hept.25-,. 

223 

107 


Thies district... 

.do. 

34 

1.5 1 


Tivaouane__ 

June 2-July 17_ 

50 

32 1 


Slam.___ 

Apr. l-June 25_ 



Cases, 10; deaths, 7. 

TiAngknk. . . ^ ___ 

Miy 8-June U_ 

2 

1 i 

Syria: 




Beirut 

June 11-Sopt, 10... 

4 

1 


Tunisia. .. ^ , 

Apr. 2l-JuIy 10_ 

144 

. .. - .] 


Tunis.. 

July 25-Aug. 1_ 

1 



Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Drt 

May 13-19. 

f?ftpt. lR-24 

1 

1 



Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province— 





Maraisburg district _... 

May 1-14. 

2 

2 

Native. 

Oraw Free Sfate-^- 

Edenburg district_ 

July 17~2fl_ . 

8 

8 

Natives; on farm. 

RouivlUe district. 

July 24-Aug. 6_ 

a 

3 
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ismmA, 


mvm. AND wmijm^ 


B«VMAi JUMwifiid fiMi itm 2H |# ISaT'-OontliiQed 


OnveiMl: 

fl. fi. Avnmff _ _ 

' June 24-80 

8. S. Oapafrlc. 

Ailg,^... 

8.8. Blcano... 

Aug. 10. 

S, S* Madonna... 

Atig. 24—. 

S. S. Ran^m. 

Aug. 5_ 


Greek warship at port of Atbens. 
At Duala, Frenw CamaioonA 
from Nigeria. 

At Pireiis, Greece. 

At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 
south. 

At Gefle, Sweden, from BofUaiMf 
Senegal. 


Algeria. Apr.2l-8ept.«)— 

Algiers. May Il-June30..- 

Oran. May 8l-Oot.S9->, 

Angola. Junel-Julyai_ 

lioanda. Sept. i-lS. 

Portuguese Congo.do. 

Arabia: 

Aden. July 17-Aug. l— 

Brasil: 

Bahia. Aug. 7-13. 

Porto Alegre. July l-Sept. 30_ 

V Rio de Joneiro. May 22-Sept. 17.. 

British East Africa: 

Konya. Apr. 24-May 14. _ 

Tanganyika. Mar. 20-Juno 18... 

Do. Aug, 7-28. 

Zanzibar. Apr. l-Aug, 31— 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. Apr JW-Sept. 30... 

Canada. June 5 Nov. 8. 

Alberta. Junol2-Nov. 5_ 

Edmonton. Oct 23-29. 

Calgwy.. June 12-Aug. 27... 

British Columbia- 


Vancou\er. May 2J~Sept. 4... 

Manitoba. Jun«5-Nov, 5. ... 

Winnipeg. June 12-(M. 22. _. 

Nova Scotia. Sept. tl-Ocf. 15... 

Halifax. Oct. 8-15. 

Ontario. June 5-Nov. 5. ... 

Ottawa... June 12-Nov. 12... 

Sarnia. Aug 7-13. 

Toronto. June 19-Nov. 5_ 

Windsor. Oct. 2-15. 

Quebec. Juneltt-Nov, 5_ 

Kivlore du Loup. Oo(. 20-Nov. 5_ 

Saskatidiewan.. Jutki 12-Nov. 5— 

Moose Jaw. Aug. 14- Oct. 22... 

Regina. July i7-Oct. 8. 

Ceylon. May 1-7. 

Colombo. July 31-Aug. 0- 

China: 

Amoy. May 8-28. 

Do. July 3-15. 

Antung. July 4-31. 

Canton. Sept, 18-34. 

Chefoo. May 8*14. 

Foochow. May 8-Hopt. 10._ 

Hong Kong. May 8-Sci)t. 17.... 

Manchuria— 

Ansban. May 22-28. 

Changchun. May 15-J uly 80... 

Dairen. May2-July8-.. 

Fusbun. May J5-Scpt. 17 

Harbin.. June 13-July 10.-. 

Kcdymm. July 3^. 

Mukden.. May22-Oet.l 

Pensibu. July 8-Oct. 1. 

Ssupingkai. May 8-J uly 9 

Tientstn. May8-Ootl. 






































































































SKKiO 

dtUiltMAt i[*LAQttic. iW Aiiijpoi . t'lrtriK, amd 

twmr-oc^tita 

Kei^ tUMtiwi irm Jom S» t* K«^bw*», iMr-^CIoatAtiwa 

6]iALtPaX--Cofitinitod 


D«te 


Casds 


Btatba 


Bamtariki 


Chc_ 

DpO. 

Puaan.-. 

Oeaaan. 

Selshln. 

Outaoao. 

Eeuador: 

CKia^Bqoil. 

Cairo. 

Tranoe. 

LUte. 

Paris. 

Gold Coast.. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Birmingham. 

Bradford. 

Do. 

Bristol..,. 

Cardiff. 

Do. 

Leeds. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Manchester. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sheffield. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Scotland ~ 

Dundee. 

Greece. 

Saloniki. 

Guatemala. 

Guatemala City. 

Guinea (French). 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta... 

Karachi. 

Madnus. 

Rangoon. 

India, Fiench Settlements in.. 

Indo-Cbina (French). 

Saigon. 

Iraq: 


Basra 

Italy. 

Rome. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki City. 

Taiwan Island. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura.. 

Latvia.. 

Mexico. 

Acapulco. 

Durango. 

Monterey. 

San Luis Potosl. 

I'ampico. 

Torroon. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

Holoo Soengei. 

Pasir Residency. 

Samarinda Residency... 

Nigeria. 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion............... 


Peb.l-Julyao_ 

Apr. I-MaySl— 

Apr. 1-80. 

May 1-31. 

Apr, 1-80. 

May 20-Jane 4... 

June l-Aug. 81... 
May 7-Sopt. 80™ 
May 21-June 17.. 

Jan.22-Apr. 15_ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 81... 

Jtuy 24-80. 

May 21-July 31.. 
Mar. 1-July 31... 

May22-Oot.29.. 
Aug. 14-Sept. 80. 
May 20-June 11.. 

Oct. 28-29. 

Oct. 16-29. 

June 19-July 2... 

Oct. 23-29. 

July 17-Oct. 29... 

July 17-80. 

May Ifr-June 18.. 

Oct. 2-15. 

June 12-Oct. 29... 
June 12-Oot. 22 .. 
Aug. 21-27. 


May 29-Sept. 8... 

June 1-30. 

July 12-Aug. 16.. 


June 1-30. 

June 4-10-^. 

Apr. 17-Sopt. 24.. 


May8-Oct 8. 
May hl-Aug. 6.. 
May 22-Oct. 15. 
May 8-Oct. 1.. 


May 14-Sept. 0_ 


Apr. l(K)ct. 1 .... 
Apr. 10-8ept. 17. 
Apr. 10^ May 21._ 
June 13'July 17.. 
May 29-Oct. 29.. 

Apr. 3-May 7_ 

June 20-Aug 14. 
May 21-31. 


May 22-Oct. 8... 
Apr. 24-Sept. 30.. 

Apr. 1 -30. 

Mar. 1-June 30... 
Aug. 28-8ept. 17.. 

Juno 1-30. 

July 1-31. 

May 20-Aug. 13.. 
June 1-July 31--. 

Aug. 7-Oct. 1_ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 81—. 


Apr. 21-..,. 

Apr. 30-May 6_ 

May 21-27. 

Mar. 1-July 31— 

July 10-23. 


14 


2,844 


Oases, B26; d«atlis,21L 

Alastrhn. 

Cases, 21; deaths, I. 
Cases, 207. 

Cases, 8,999. 



248 

158 


410 

318 

_ 

10 

6 


37 

8 

' 

194 

158 

r .. 
0 -. 

174 

156 


Cases, 77,885; deaths, 20,500. 


Cases, 382. 


Induding consular district. 
Reported as alastrim. 
Cases, 19. 


Deaths, 62L 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 
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m Aum AND mww 

|jlf|i|ivt$ JumAS.Io Nofmhftr 25, m7>-r<ioatij:)in^ 




l>ftte 


Cues 


Deaths 


Kemarks 


Persia: 

Teheran. 

Poland. 

Fortnaai: 

Xisbon... 

Oporto... 

Senew 

Medina. 

Siam... 

Bangkok. 

Spain; 

Madsid. 

Valenoia. 

Do. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

Sumatra: 

Medan. 

Swltserland: , 

Berne. 

Syria: 

Damascus. 

Timisia. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province. 

EUiott district. 

Idutywa district. 

Kalanga district. 

Mount AylifTe district.. 

Orange Free State.{ 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district.j 

Venezuela. 

Maracaibo. 


Feb.ai-Jaly23-. 
Apr. lO-Aug. 6.. 

May 20-Oct, 8.. 
Sept. 8^. 


July 4-10. 

Apr. 1-Oct. 1_ 

May l-8ept IOl. 


Aug. 1-31. 

May20-June 4— 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 

June 12-18. 

Apr. 1-June 18... 


June 5-Aug.ao.. 

June26-Jul3^2-, 

Aug. ll-Sept. 30. 
Apr. 1-June 10— 
June I-IO.. 


July 7-Aug. 20... 
May 11-June 10. 

July3-9. 

May 11-June 10. 
July 31-Aug.6... 
Aug. 7-13. 


May 1-7. 

July 12-Oct. 3. 


80 


Cases, 250; deaths, 87, 


Cases, 8. 


Cases, 10. 


Outbreaks, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 



Apr. 21-July 20 ... 




May11-Oct.20 .. 

34 



May 21-Aug.31..- 

34 


Argentina: 




Aug. 1-31 _ 


1 


Mar. 1-Aug. 10_ 




Juiio4-Oct2l_ 

19 


Chile: 




Ant.nfftgnRta_ 

.4.pr. lf)-Mav 81_ 

1 


Do . 

Sept 26-Oct 1_ 


1 


May 29-June 4 


1 


Apr. J6-May 31. __ 

1 




2 



Api. 16~May 31_ 

1 


Santiago... ------ -- 

.. Ido.. 

5 

1 


July 10-10 . 


1 

_ 

Valparaiso. 

Apr. IC-Sept. 3- 

5 

3 

China: 




Manchuria— 




Hai'biii _-_ 

July 25* .\ug 21_ 

5 


Mukden _ 

May 29 June 4.. . 

1 


Tientsin -- _ - - 

July 10-21. 

3 


Cb^tfieii - - _____ 

Feb. 1-July 31. 



r!h«mnlpn . . _ 

May 1-Aug. 31_ 

3 


Gensan._.......... 

.do.. 

4 


Seoul__ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 31. 

35 

3 

CKCchoBlnvakla_ - 

_do . 



Etrypt _____ 

May 28-f36pt 30 



Alexandria. 

May 21-Aug. 5... 

13 

5 

Cairo... 

Jan. 15-July 1. 

43 

16 

Port Said_ 

Sept. 21-30-. 

1 


Estonia_____ 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 



Greece.... 

June 1-30 _ . J 

2 


Athens. 

June 1-July31_ i 


0 


Cases, 399; deaths, 39. 


Cases, 245; deaths, 21. 


Cases, 793; deaths, 68. 

Cases'133; deaths, 22. 
Cases, 5. 




























































































































C WM rt erg.itMl)’ SOOft' 

cBounu, ra^OfOi, $mMAjpox nrraus nEvsn^ and iHuuMr 

FXViaU~Ckni<&rtM 

B«9«Mt BaealMd ftwi Inm 86 to NofwAcr 86, ifaT-<€otototiM 

TTFBUS rBVBB--<!OBtlmi«d 


B|w 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Hemules 


Aug- IML. 


1 


__ 

Apr. 34-80 

1 



Irish FtfiB state: 

OOPif _ , 

Ji|ly IWi . _ _ 

1 


In urban distriot. 

XHmegal County— 

Letteri^enney _-_ 

Oct. . 

4 


Latvia. 

Apr. t-Jnly 81_ 

32 



Lithuania*-—.. 

Feb. 1-Aug. 81— 
Feb, S-June30.... 

365 

60 


Maxim ..— 



Deaths, 166. 

Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral Distriot. 

Mexico City. 

May2»-Oct. 22... 
July 31-Aug. 6_ 

79 


flan TaiU Potosl_ 

1 

MiHtKOO..— 

Apr. 1-Sept. 20_ 

981 


_ 

May 34-Oct. 10... 


Cases, 82. 

Haifa. 

_.do_... 

10 


Jaffa. 

Aug. 2-Oct. 8-..— 

8 



Jerusalem-.. 

JuiieSS-Aug. 16... 
May 17-23. 

8 



Mahnaixn__ 

1 


In Safad distriot. 

Naxareth... 

July 10-26. 

1 


Salad. 

May 17-Aug. 8_ 

Oct. 1-10.. 

10 



Tel Aviv. 

1 



Peru: 

j 

Apr. 1 -ao_ 


1 


Are^pa— — -- _ 

Aug. 1-31 . 


2 


Poland___ _ 

Apr. lO-Oct. 1 

Ll^ 

1 

105 


Portugal: 

Lisbon...— __ 

May 2lihJune 4.... 


Oporto...— -... 

Aug. 20-27 . 

1 1 



Do—... .. 

Oct. 23-29 . 

1 



Rumania . _ ... , - ,.. 

Apr. 3-Aug. 27 - 

Aug. 19-26 . 

LOGO 

60 


Spain: 

KaVtUa _n rn.™..., „ 1 

2 


Syria: 

Alenoo _ 

.Sept. 11-17 . 

2 



Tunisia ... 

Apr, 22”JuIy 20 _ 



Cases, 158. 

Tunis . 

July 6-Aug. 21 _ 

May 13-19 . 

2 


Turkey: 

Constantinople _ 


2 


Union of South Africa. . 

Apr. 1-30 . 



('nsos, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 

Cape Province . 

Albany district _ 

Apr. 1-Oct. 1 . 

June 5-11 _ 

42 

6 

1 Europeans, cases, 2 

Outbruuks. 

East London— . 

May 22-28 . 

1 


Do. 

Glen Gray district . 

May 1-7 . 



Do. 

ITantani district _ 

June 20-Jaly 2 _ 



Do. 

Port Elizabeth... . 

Aug. 7-13 . ! 

1 


Qutnbti dh^trict _ 

Mav 1 7 . ' 

j 


Do. 

umzimkulu district.... 

June 23-July 2 _ 



Do. 

Nat^ . 

Apr. 1-Aug, 6 _ 

7 

3 

' Impendhle district . 

J une 5-11 . 



Do. 

Orange ^ee State . 

Apr 1 -Oct. 1 

5 


Transvaal .. 

Apr. 1-30 .. 

J! 



Johannesburg . 

July 3-Aug. 20 _ 

May 1-Aug. 31 _ 

19 

5 


Yugoslavia . 


Cases, 24; deaths, 5. 






YELLOW FETES 


Ashanti: 

Obuasl. 

Aug 6... 

1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa); 

Porto Novo.. 

July 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coast. 

Apr. 1-Juno 30_ 

Aug. 4--.. 

60 

22 

Do. 

2 


Ivory Coast____ 

July 29_ 

1 

i 


Liberia: 1 

Monrovia.I 

May 29-Sept. 10--| 

6 

6 
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OmimA, SMALUNK TWBVS WEVm, AND ¥£LLOW 

BtpiKrti Beeehred from Iiim 26 to Novomber 26, 1227--Ooatliiiied 

YELLOW FBVBB-^Conttoued 


Flaoe 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

J 1 . . ^ 

flATIAffml^_ 

Ont.. a-IA. _ 


fgm 

Cases, 24; deaths, 18. 

_ 

JnlyO .. 

i 





2 



fiApV 17 _ 


Present. 


a-ifi. _ __ 

12 

7 


E2jT|03i!IjKaB 

P.vl rJEvB^nWWEEi 

1 

1 



2 

2 


STAbAiniir.. ^ _ 

Oct. 9-16 . 

1 

1 


EiiIIa _ 

. do . 

2 

1 



Aug. 1-Oct. 9 

6 

3 


LfH^. _ _ r _ 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2 _ 

May27~J’UEie 19... 

1 

1 


M^lfour ^ ^ 

6 

9 


OuAk&m _ - 

Juno 2-Aug. U _ 

Sept. 19-2fi 

4 

2 



1 

1 



OAt.a~iA. 

1 i 

1 


^^VjyrFfrnfS 

Auf . 1-Oot. 2..... 
July in _ . 

3 

«3 


ThiM 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do . 

Sept. 12“Oct. 19— 
Aug. 22-Sept. 4—. 
May 27-Sept. 11... 

10 

10 

Tiarove _ 

1 

1 



6 

6 


Togoland: 

MAiatSA_ - _, 

Aug, iR-21 *...... 

1 

1 


On vessel: 

fi. S. DASiradn.. 

flapt. 

1 

1 

At Leixoes, Portugal, la pas* 
senger from Dakar, Senegal. 



1 
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BENZOCAINE-CHAULMOQGRA OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF 

LEPROSY 

Pralinliutrjr Note oa fka Cm of aa Oil>SoIuMe Aaalgesic Wbicli Readers 
latramascaiar lajeettoas of Chanlaioogra Oil Palaless 

By FaBoamcK A. Johansbn, Acting Acsiatant Surgeon, United Statee PtMic 

Health Sereice, Untied Statee Marine Hoepital No. 66 (National Leproearium, 

CorsiBe, La.) 

ChAulmoogra oil has been used for centuries and extensively in 
the treatment of leprosy; that it has some virtue in thb respect may 
therefore be accepted. 

The methods of administration, of which there have been many, 
are not completely satisfactory. Oral administration is accom'- 
panied by nausea, making large doses intolerable to most lepers; 
the intramuscular injection of the crude oil and its refined products 
is painful and can not be borne by many lepers. The intravenous 
route is considered unsatisfactory, because of the danger of embolism 
and pulmonary irritation, as well as local irritation and final blockage 
of the veins used; furthermore, it is impracticable to permit unskilled 
assistants to administer by such routes. 

With the purpose of compensating for the various difficulties, 
search was made for some analgesic which might be added to chaul- 
moogra oil to allay the pain > incident to repeated hypodermatic 
injections. Various water-soluble analgesics used in emulsion with 
the oil appeared to be completely unsatisfactory in that the water- 
soluble analgesic was absorbed before the chaulmoogra oil, leaving 
the bulk of the oil as a tumor and resulting in muscle soreness. 
Among the oil-soluble analgesics, bemsocaine appeared to fuliiU the 
requirements of a nontoxic, nonhalnt-forming local anesthetic which 
when thoroughly mixed with chaulmoogra oil should remain in sus¬ 
pension and be slowly absorbed along with the therapeutic agent. 

Benzocsine-chaulmoogra oil ajod otiier' formults injected sub- 
ctttaneousjly into rabbits riiowed the benzocaine formula to cause the 
least local inflammation. Human experimentation was thm under- 
tekrat to det^mine the minimuzn bausooeine required for satisfactory* 
Mia|geBia. It was fwrti^ detfsnnipisd. tiiat the benzocaine waa more 

TSSST*—»-1 (8008) 
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readily soluble iu olire oil t&au iu chaulmoogra oil, and (be foUowing 
fonniila was adopted: 

PMtl 

C9iaid»oogjra Oft.—,.,---,i9| 

Olive m ... 

BenKOcaine.. .... 8 

The United States DispMisatcny describes aethylis aminobenzoos, 
U. S. (benzocaine), as follows: 

SmaU white or oolorleas crystale, or a white cryetalUne powder, It ia odoileea 
and is stable in the air. One gram of ethyl amlnobenzoate is soluble in about 
2,600 c. c. of water, 5 c. e. of alcoh<d, 2 e. c. of chloroform, 4 o. c. of ether, and in 
from 30 to 60 0 . 0 . of expressed oil of almond or olive oil, at 26'* C. It is solaUa 
in dilute acids. * • • 

Benzocaine is decomposed by prolonged boiling with water, but its oily solu¬ 
tion can be boiled without change. It is inoompatUile with acids and acid salta 

Vees .—Ethyl aminobensoate is remaricable among the local anestheties, flzst 
for its comparative insolubility, and second for its lack of toxicity. Cloeson 
(Journ. Michigan State Med. ^c., 1014, XIII, 687) found that in oily solution, 
injected hypodermically, it required the enormous dose of 1.8 grauM per Idlo 
of body weight to kill the guinea pig, which would make it about one-twentieth 
as poisonous as cocaine. Kennel (B. K. W., December, 1902) has reported a 
case in which 40 grains were administered to a patient without apparent ill- 
effect. It also appears to be almost free of local irritating action, although 
the soluble salts tiiat it fanaa with acids give rise to eonsideratde irritation. 
According to the investigations of Closson, the anesthetic effect is almost eniarely 
on the nerve terminals; that is, it has very littie effect upon nervo trunks 
as compared, for example, to cocaine. Despite its sparing solubility, it is 
capable of passing through mucous membranes to a sufficient extent to lessen 
sensation. • * • 


METHOD OP PREPARATION 

Three grams of benzocaine are added to 10 c. c. of olive oil and 
mixed with a stirring rod; this is then added to 90 c. c. of chanl- 
mot^a oil previously warmed on water bath to 70® C.; the oil mass 
is thm agitated in a flask until all remaining crystals of benzocaine 
are dissolved. The mixture is filtered through filter paper and then 
heated on water bath at 100® C. for one hour. Benzocaine goes into 
solution without increasing the volume of the finished mixture. 

After experimentation to determine dosage and the most appro¬ 
priate regions for repeated injections it was ascertained that the 
maximum, average, comfortably tolerated dose was the semiweek^ 
injection of 5 c. c. into the deltoid regions, alternating with 8 c. c. 
into the buttocks, and this was adopted as routine. Certain muscular 
lepers tolerated 15 c. c. twice weekly with no reported (fiscomfort 
o^er than that to be expected from the size and pressure Of the 
mass of oil. 

It was found (hat the oil was oompletefy absorbed within 48 hours 
in the majority of patients, and rarely any evidence of the mjeolifm 
was noted after the third day. 
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The nubctwa it best gintt At body temperature, as this allows the 
cal to pees iMty through a mediumnsbed needle, thus giving only a 
minimum of pam ficom the pimoture. 

KBJPOBT OT OASIS 

On March 15, 1927, 24 patioute wore selected foi: treatment, and 
these padoats have ti^en the injections consistently for six months. 
Of the 24 cases, there were but 6 who complained of any after effects 
other thmi the muscle soreness from the injection, such as any inert 
foreign material would cause. 

Three abscesses developed (0.2 pw cent of total’injections), and 
these were incised and promptly healed. In three instances an indu¬ 
rated m^ developed which remained highly inflamed for three days 
and subsided within five days without surgical interference and with 
a minimum of pain. 

Treatment was started in one additional leper who apparently has 
a Chaulmoogra oil intolerance. Minute injections of the benzocaine- 
chaulmoogra oil mixture caused inflammatory masses in this patient 
which were exquisitely, tender, and no further treatment was 
attempted. 

Of these 24 lepers (Table 1), 6 were markedly improved by the 
discontinuance of evanescent tubercles, the healing of ulcers, the re¬ 
duction of size or complete disappearance of nodules, and the better¬ 
ment of the general health. Twelve were moderately improved in 
that there was a reduction in attacks of leprous fever with coincident 
outcroppings of evanescent tubercles, a healing of small ulcers, a 
diminution in size of semipermanent lesions, and some improvonent 
in the general health. Five were slightly improved in that progres¬ 
sion of their leprous lesions had subsided and there was slight diminu¬ 
tion in leprous nodules, with gradual fading of macules. One re¬ 
mained unchanged. This patient is a robust, hardy individual who 
had very little evidence of the disease when treatment was started. 


Tablb 1. —ReaulU of tretUment with bemocaine-ehavlmoogra oil Mixture 


Tjrp* 

N^her 

Marired 

improve* 

ment 

Moderate 

improve* 

ment 

Slight 

improve¬ 

ment 

tJn<4ianged 

Worse 

AAMthetio, active early. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Anesthetic* aonve advanced. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

W ^ rwf « A 1111111 1 1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


4 

t| 

4 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

.. mi 


S 

0 

1 

0 

0 


■Ki 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Total..—.. 

U 

6 

12 

B 

1 

0 


* ADv wovlttiwi ofed* nport 1 iMtSmt dtadWlH ft fiw dkW* Aom MOto Midte oamrUarilMti. 









































OflMe Mexktm^ 84 of Ago, ftcHfe ^oMir tyjie* 

At timo treatxneat wem started had a marlced phavjragltii aad 
leprous uleeratious, consequent dysphagia and dysphonia; many nodules over 
the bodjr; on his face the nodides were eonfkient, giving a leonine countenance. 
General physical condition very poor, no appetite, and low morale. 

Sia inouths after lieginning tmteenti many qf the smaller iepmus ulceri in 
the mouth and pharynx have healedi leaving only slight evidence of one Isurger 
ulcer. Voice greatly improved and patient ean speak in a more nearly normal 
tone. General health markedly improved, appetite good, muscular strength 
greatly increased, and morale excellent. Many of the nodules over body have 
completely disappeared and those on face have become smaller and softer in 
eoni^teiiey. Weight has been staticaary. It ^dxoulii be notsd that dafiy appu* 
cations of ultra violet have been made to throat comeideat with the bensoeaiae** 
chaulmoogra oil treatment. (Footnote in table refers to this patient.) 

Cass 5-4FP.—Female, white, American, 66 years of age, active early anesthetic 
t}/p6. Complained of neuritis in both arms. Ulcer on plantar surface of right 
foot which had responded to no previous treatment; there were numerous bright 
red macules over both legs and right hip. 

Alter mx months’ treatment, has no evidence of neuritis; uloer of right loot 
has completely healed for the first time in over four years; macules of legs and 
hip have entirely disappeared. General health excellent and has no evidence 
of leprous activity, and in two recent monthly baoterfoscopic examinations no 
BadUun leprae found. Gained 3 pounds in weight. 

Case —Male, Mexican, 26 years of age, active advanced nodular type. 
Had outcropidngs of evanescent tubercles constantly; suffered with severe 
neuritis in legs and arms; feet and hands edematous; many suppurating tuber-- 
cles. Besistance very low and general health wretched; acute exquisitely 
painful iritis of left eye. Shortly after starting treatment was bedfast with 
nephritis and ascites and missed eight injections. (Plate I, fig. 2.) One year 
previous to starting this treatment patient was in comparatively good he^th, 
with very little activity of the disease. (Plate 1, fig. 1.) Six months lator he 
began to decline rapidly and lesions became very active. 

After six months’ treatment, general health much improved; smooth cicatrices 
remain as evidence of old ulcerating tubercles. Has had no neuritis or tubercles 
within past three months; iritis completely disappeared. (Plate I, fig. 3.) 
Gain in weight, 2B}^ pounds. 

Case 14-S9i. —Female, white, American, 22 years of age, active early nodular 
type. Complained of gradual increase of small nodules, many of which were 
ulcerating. Over the face were numerous small discrete nodules distributed 
principally over chin, cheeks, forehead, and ear lobes (Plate II, fig. 1); also many 
nodules over arms and legs. Diffuse thickening of skin over face and forearms, 
brownish-red pigmentation over forehead, cheeks, chin, chest, arms, thighs, and 
legs. Anesthesia of both legs below knees and of little finger of both hands. 
Had marked scleroderma of both legs (Plate 111, fig. 1) and an ulcer on inner 
surface of the right leg. Pharyngitis and laryngitis with slight dysphonia. 

After six months' treatment, many of the nodules over face (l^te II, fig. 2), 
arm?, hands, and legs have decreased in size and many have completely 
appeared. The brown pigmentation over face, chest, anne, and l^s (Plate 
III, fig. 2) has faded noticeably and ranains as a light tan. All ulcerating 
nodules have completely healed. The husklness of voice has completely cleared. 
Sensation in feet and hands noticeably improved; has much greater muscular 
strength; sleeps well, and has a good appetite; morale excellent. Gain In welf^t, 
8 pCUnda 



Public Health Reports Vo( 42 No 49, DecerrberP 1927. Case 8-352 PLATE I 



ig 1—March 17, 1925 Numerous small discrete Fig. 2—March 1, 1927. Leprosy unchanged; edema Fig. 3—October 7, 1927. Many small nodules have 
and confluent nodules scattered over face; general of hands and feet; general health poor disappeared: some larger ones reduced in size; gen- 

health excellent eral health excellent 














Pubitc Health Reports, Vol 42, No 49, DecemberQ, 1927. Case 14-391 PLATE II 



—November 12 1925 Nijme''3..3 sri'ali. almost Fig 2— 0:toDer 9.1927 Reduct-on in size and number 

confluent, nodules scattered over entire face of nodules; considerable smoothing of lips 









Public Health Reports, Vcl. 42, No 49, December9, 1927, Case 14-391 PLATE tii 



•March 1,1927. Marked scleroderma v,ith con- Fig. 2.—October 9, 1927, Scleroderma and pigmentation 

siderable pigmentation less marked 















Public Health Reports, Vol. 42, No. 49, December 9, 1927. Case 24-83 PLATE IV 



--August 3 1924 Slight evidence of leprosy, some Fig 2—March i. 1927 Cons-derable genera'mfiltraf on Fig, 3—October 9 1927 Retrogression arrested; some 
loss of eyebrows; genera* health excellent of entire fa^'e, eros-on of ear lobes and saddle nose, and nodules have disappeared; less photophobia; general 

marked photophobia, general hea’tn poor health good 
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PLATE V 



r-ig. 2.—October 9, 192/. Handi> smooth, with almost no scarring 















lD0ee»ib«r% i0ST 


Cm Ans^rlMD^ «8 fem of age, active, early, nodWto 

typ^. Had {iiee«9aii% vilb i»euritifi in both knees and elbows 

and p^^dic aitaobs of evaneso^i toberclea* General condition unsatisfactory) 
poor ap^fte, no init^tive, Wi much muscular weakness. Several small 
nodules over legs and considerable thidkening of skin over face, hands, arms, 
and legs. 

After six months* treatment, genial health markedly improved; muscular 
sibmgth grea% increased; has cozudderable energy; morale excellent. Has had 
no evidence of neuritis or evanescent tubercles sinqe first month of treatment, 
the first time in two years. Gain In weight, 6 pounds. 

Cast Miile, white, American, 27 years of age, active, advanced, nodular 

type. (Plate IT, fig. 2.) General condUtibn extremely poor; suffered greatly 
from iritis of both eyes and neuritls in both lega Almost never free from evanes- 
tmt tubercles, many ol which were ulcerating; both ears, hands, arms, and legs 
swathed In bandages. (Plate V, fig. 1.) Entire body covered with brown 
pigmentation. Two years previous to beginning this treatment patient was in 
very good physical condition (Plate IV, fig. 1), being an orderly in the hospital, 
and it was at this time that he began a decline until six months ago, when he 
was apparently tending toward dissolution. 

After six months* treatment, patient shows marked improvement in general 
health and in lesions (Plate IT, fig. 3); appetite and strength greatly increased 
and has been completely free from neuritis. Iritis almost disappeared and has 
suffered no pain in the eyes for the past three months. No ulcerations on any 
part of body (Plate V, fig. 2), these having begun to heal soon after starting 
treatment. Weight stationary. 


SUMHABY 

Crude chauhnoogra oil in combination with benzocaine dissolved 
for convenience in olive oil has been injected into 24 lepers in com¬ 
paratively large doses twice weekly over a period of six months, 
with a negligible amount of pain, slight discomfort from pressure, 
and only a few oil abscesses (0.2 per cent, such as are not infre¬ 
quently encountered when an oil is injected intramuscularly). 

This preparation has the advantage of not causing pain and of 
absorbing readily, thereby giving the patient a uniform amount of 
chaulmoogra oil over a definite period of time. 

Of the 24 cases, 6 showed marked improvement; 12 showed moder¬ 
ate improvement; 5 showed slight improvement; 1 was unchanged, 
and none became worse. 

COMMENT 

The contributor is well aware that temporary improvement may 
take place in lepers coincident upon the administration of any new 
.treBtm^t; retrogression usually follows in inverse ratio. In this 
expeziment the enthusiasm of the patients is progressive and there is 
not the frequent complaint that the cure i» worse than the disease. 

Sinee the treatment was started, 36 pati'^ts have been added, 
making a total at this time of 60 who are taking the injections semi- 
weekly as routine ^eatment 





reporting thoso jcaseo m daim is jmade tiuk* tiie 
i^onknoogm oil with henaocaine wffl onro lepmsy. It k Mt, how* 
^er, that the method suggested is Worthy of lui^et use, and tiik 
prd&nhiary report is submitted for such consideration and tiial as 
may seem appropriate. 

The use of benaocame in gastiic ulCer for rritel of pain and vomiting 
when due to gastrie htitation, and its use in coontawcting tite emetic 
effects of antimony (United States Dispensatory, twenty-first edition), 
presented the suggestion that its use with chaulmoogra oil for oral 
administration might allay the gastric irritation coincident in many 
patients wi& this form of medioation. At the jw’esent tkoe thk 
ssqaeiimentis being carried out with eneouri^ing resalts, a it^Kxrt of 
which will be submitted at a later date. 
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ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SPLEENS PALPABLE ON DEEP 
INSPIRATION IN THE MEASUREMENT OF MALARIA 

By K. F. Maxcy, Passed Assistant Surgeon^ M. A. Barber, Special Expert^ and 
W. H. W. Komp, Associate Sanitary Engineer^ United States Public Health 
Service 

Malariologists have generally held with Ross (1911) that wide¬ 
spread splenomegaly (enlarged spleens in excess of 1 or 2 per cent of 
those examined) is due to malaria—in the absence of kala azar. In 
f^suming this point of view they have interpreted the word “spleno¬ 
megaly” as meaning a spleen “eidarged sufficiently to bo easily 
detected by the fingers passed under the ribs on the left side—and 
anyone, hospital assistants, nurses, and laity, can detect it” (Ross 
(1911) p. 220). At the same time it was recognized that “the spleen 
of healthy infants, is sometimes so easily palpable that the unskilled 
observer may think that it is enlarged.” 

In palpating for enlarged spleens as an index of malaria infection 
in southern United States, Barber and Coogle (1921), Maxey and 
Coogle (1923), Veldee (1923), Barber, Eoinp, and Hayne (1926), 
and Cooid^ (1927) ha ye uged a method aimiler to (hat advooatod by 
l^sa, Christpphera, md* tbtir coworkeae (1911,1914,1916) in India. 
Tl^e subject was examkred standjing; ,the, igdeen wm eonaidwed 
enlarged if the edge could be plainly and definitely ontiined At «r 



mi 




beioir tibe ijottbal margia. and eodd be demonsti^ated to any other 
physhaMi who ha^^pmed to be present. 

' 'ilie leAst 'degree of enlai^emait recorded with this method, then, 
corresponded with Class U of the cfflitral committee in India— 
‘^palpable or <me finger’s breadth below the costal margin”—Class I 
beii^ “not palpable” (Christophers, 1911). 

In the examinarion of school children in many parts of southern 
United' States it was found that in some areas where malaria was 
supposed to exist the spleen rate was not more than 1 or 2 per cent, 
and the pararite rate was correspondingly low. On the other hand, 
in certain areas definitely malarious, spleen rates varying up to 25 or 
30 per cent were demonstrated with parasite rates of the same order. 
The common experience in malarious sections in this country, 
however, was to find a low. spleen rate, ranging around 5 to 10 per 
cent—and a parasite rate of about the same range—wherever a large 
group of duldren was taken into consideraticm. 

Recently the hypothesis was advanced (Dariing (1924,1925,1926)) 
that, in view of the light endemicity of the disease in southern United 
States, the technique of spleen examination should be made as 
delicate as possible to detect the least degree of splenic enlargement. 
Using such a technique a proportionately large number of the spleens 
palpated fell into a newly created classification of “spleen just 
palpable on deep inspiration.” This class of spleens was thought to 
be just as significant in the measurement of malaria as the spleens 
palpable below the costal margin. 

The validity of this hypothesis was questioned by the authors. It 
seemed possible, in the first place, that if the method of spleen exami¬ 
nation be made sufficiently delicate, a certain number of normal 
spleens would be felt, not only in infants, but also in the higher age 
groups. That such is actually the case has already been indicated by 
the work of Zamkin (1926) in New York City, ^cond, the work of 
Oudendal (1925), “An Enquiry into Spleen Palpation, Based on the 
Weight, Situation, Shape and Dimensions of the Enlarged Spleen in 
Post Mortem,” suggests very strongly that a palpable spleen is not 
necessarily enlarged and vice versa, that many enlarged spleens are 
not palpable. In the third place, it seemed possible that common 
diseases which had not hitherto been taken into account by malario- 
legists, might cause slight degrees of enlargement, or render spleens 
more easily palpable, for a short period of time after recovery. This 
is tme of at least one very common contagious disease, measles, 
according to Fort (1926) and Bleyer (1926 and 1927). 

The observations herewith reported were undertaken wi^ a view 
to evaluating under field conditions the more delicate method of 
spleen palpation in the measui^eht of malaria. 



KttfnM»»8 
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The JtMHre deliOAto method of spleeo esamm«tiion eumseslM (Bur- 
ling, 1036) was as follows: 

* * * pliuN) ^be child to be examioed in a reeumbent posttion wU^ tba 
thighs and legs flexed and with the head to the exandaer’s left. The olottdng 
should previouely be loosened so that the hand or fingers of the examiner may be 
easily and freely placed upon the bare Skin of the abdomen, the spleen is not 
phtpaMe the ehttd is instruoted to take a deep breath. With ths tips of the 
fingers of the right haadbehl just below tiie eoatel maigin, sUi^ prsnoce is amde 
M to ehild takes a deep breath. At thia moment, if to spleen is eoluiged, it 
may be felt descending, being pushed down by the diaphragm. It is important 
that the child draw a full breath, and care must be taken not to press too deeply, 
for tension on the abdominal wall will prevent to spleen from being felt as U 
moves under to tips of to fingers. 

Using this method, aU of the spleen examinations‘reported in this 
paper, except as noted, were made by the same individual in order 
that the personal factor mi^t be held constant. In like manner, idl 
of the examinations of blood smears for malaridi parasites were made 
by the same individual, using the same thick smear technique through¬ 
out. 

The following classification has been used to express the result of 
spleen examination: 

Class I. Negative—not palpable. 

Class n. Tip palpable on inspiration. 

Class m.—Palpable—at costal margin on normal respiration but 
not more than one finger’s breadth below 

Class IV.—^Palpable—^more than one finger’s breadth below costal 
margin. 

Class IV has not been defined further, because the very large spleens 
extending down toward the umbilicus or beyond are so rare in this 
country as to form a very small group. This study is concerned with 
the significance in the measurement of malaria of Class II. 

BEBVl/TB 

In a series of preliminary examinations of school children in Leflore 
County, Miss.—a malarious section—an attempt was made to gauge 
the difference in the percentage of positive spleens found by this more 
delicate method of examining the child lying down and thorougdffy 
relaxed, and that found by making the examination with the child 
in the standing position. It was found very difficult, howevm:, to 
eliminate bias if the same individual examined the same children by 
both methods; and if one individual was examined by one method 
and another by the other, it was impoaable to hold the personid factor 
constant. This comparison is, therefore, not givep in <ietaU, skme it 
is not considered statistically accurate. It became evident, however, 





ibnifc o<!$cm|cui 8£^ in tiiift iskftiBiDttion of children standir^ a 

^ras dotoetod wh^h was aiia^ whon tiie child was lying dowiii 
'balance wae generally in the opposite direction. From 10 to 
20 per cent more spleeiu were palpable with the children lying 
dawn and thtwough^ relaxed. The difference was almost entirely 
in these ^pteens whidb were bardy palpable on deep inspiration 
(Claae 11), as would hare been expected. 

The di>saiTations piesMited herewith in tables were made with a 
Hew to ascertaining what the sfAetsa rates would diow when the more 
delicate method was used (1) in a malarious section, and (2) in a 
nonmalarimis section. 

1. OBBtttTATtONS tH-A KAi:.AKIOCS DIBTBICT’(LErtORK COtTNTV, HISS.) 

(a) Compariaon of whan an4 rwni aehool children.—^Although 
malaria is lightly endemic throu^out the rural districts of Leflore 
County, in the urban district immediately surrounding the city qi 
Greenwood (population 7,793 in' 1920), previous observations over a 
period of years have indicated that there is comparatively little, if 
any, transmission of malaria. Such cases as occur in this urban dis^ 
trict are, for the most part, relapses or imported infections. The 
spleen examinations were made in every instance with the child lying 
down. In Table 1 the spleen and blood findings in children of schools 
located in the rural, presumably malarious, sections of the country 
are compared with those of the two urban schools, white and colored, 
in the city of Greenwood. 


Table 1. —Summary of tjileen and blood rates in school children, Leflore County, 

Miss., 1926 




Spleen 

Blood 

Race and district 

Month, 1026 

Number 

Per cent 
palpable, 
all classes 

Number 

Percent 



examined 

examined 

positive 

White: 

Urban..... 

(“April.. 

115 

26.2 

26.4 

26.4 

25.2 

11.6 

20 

0 

3.8 

1.2 

2.3 

0 

Riirnl _ _. _ . 

\October—— - 

fApril. 

106 

133 

131 

36 

106 

172 

131 

10 

Colored: 

TTrKan 

lOctober- 

/April.- 

Rural.!. 

\October. 

/February.- 

101 

383 

7.0 

14.6 

16.6 

101 

26 

2,0 

>26.0 

&3 


\April......-- 

66 

60 


1 Blood amoars taken only from children having palpable spleens. 


It wiU be noted in Ihis table (1) that the sidem rate is out of all 
proportion greater than a parasite rate based upon thick blood 
smears and CaiHlidly exaquned; (2) riiat in the same group of chilt 
dran there was Uttle differaioe in tlu» s^ben rate , recorded in .the 
iq^rbag (bw teaeon) from that found in the fall at, tiie oondusba 
of the active period of tranatmerion. in this oountiy, when the eideea 

























rate should, MtibtotxetkaHy, be majoutuhi; (3) thM l^e sfdiMi^ iftis 
is unifbnnly fairer in the white chUdren than in the cok)R»d, althou|;h 
the latter are known to be more highly infested, as is indeed in¬ 
dicated by the parasite rates here obtained. 

(b) The spleen daasificatwn of the urban and rural gtUups.^lu 
order to ascertain to what extent these differences, or lack of differ¬ 
ences, were due to the more delicate method of spleett examination, 
the palpable spleens have been arranged according to class hr Table 
2. It is evident that spleens “palpable on inspiration’’ (Class II) 
form by far the larger group, so large indeed as to obscure any differ¬ 
ences which would be revealed by the more definitely pathological 
spleens palpable at, or below, the costal margin (Class III and 
Class IV). If attention be confined to the latter groups (leaving 
out of consideration Class II) it appears that the definitely enlarged 
spleens are more common in rural' than in urban school children, 
uid particularly in the colored rural, although the numbers are too 
small for statistical comparisons. 


Tablii 2 .—Spleen daseifieation of school children examined while Iping down, 
Leflore Countp, Miss., 1996 






Number with spleen pal- 




Number 

Number 


pable— 


Per^nt 







School 

Date, 1096 

ex¬ 

amined 

spleen 
negative 
CtBM I 

Class 
li¬ 
on in- 

Class 

m- 

At eoBtal 

Class 
IV- 
Below 1 
costal 
margin 

pai^le, all 
classes 





spiratlon 

margin 

- 

White urban: Greenwood.. 
White rural. 

/AprU. 

\October... 

116 

106 

86 

79 

24 

26 

^; 
2 

0 

0 

25.2 

25.2 


(February. 

60 

60 

17 

1 

1 

27.6 

Swiftown. 

{April. 

60 

88 

18 

8 

0 

36.5 

47.6 


lObtober... 

40 

21 

12 

7 

0 

Money. 

/February. 
\October... 

29 

22 

21 

17 

6 

1 

2 

27.6 

17.2 


4 

1 

0 

Morgan City.. 

October,-- 

62 

46 

2 

6 

0 

13.4 

22L2 

Long Shot. 

(April 18... 

IS 

14 

! 1 

2 

1 

{April 21... 
lOctober... 

22 

13 

7 

2 

0 

40.1 

0.0 


6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Litton. 

(April 13... 

17 

14 

2 

1 

0 

17.6 

{April 21.— 

61 

88 

11 

2 

0 

25.6 

18.2 


(October... 

11 

9 

0 

2 

0 

Cfdored urban: Greenwood... 
Colored rural: 

/April. 

lOctober_ 

86 

101 

77 

94 

8 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1A6 

7,0 

Swiftown___ 

February. 
February. 
February. 

63 

63 

6 

1 1 

• 8 

16.8 

16.4 

6.9 

1 

Browning . ^ . 

89 

83 

3 

1 

2 

Big Sand. 

17 

16 

1 

9 

0 






(c) CorrdaHon qf spleen classification with Uood findings .—^Bringing 
together the figures for all of the schoob in which tbe spleen dasalfi- 
cation was recorded and blood smears were takm on all of the children 
fflcamined, in order that the groups might be made as large as possible 
for comparison, the correlation of blood findings wifli the spbMi 
classification b shown in Table 3. 
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Ttmm l.-' ^prwW e*' spl»m tlmt^ieation and th» finding tf paratiimt 

fn Utod dmnan, Lejfolv CamUg, Miu.; 1dm 




apleeh palpable 

Total 

Kuttr 

bar 

JUood posi¬ 
tive 

OEHratloh 

Class lU-At cos¬ 
tal margin 

Clsss IV-Below 
costal margin 

Ntmi- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Kiun- 

Blood post- 
live 

I 

Blood posio 
tive 

Num- 

Blood posi¬ 
tive 

ber 

m 

Per 

eent 

|g| 


Per 

oent 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

WMta. 

Colored___ 

um _ 

m 

m 

d 

18 

1.8 

7.8 

liO 

88 

4 

6 

1817 

26 

8 

2 

2 


8 

1 

0 

1 

iglll 

0M 

261 

eoi 

88 

1.8 

182 

10 

02 

B 

B 

14.8 

4 

1 

28.0 

786 


The blood rate of 601 childr^a vhose spleens were not palpable 
(CSasB 1) was 3.8 per cent. Out of 194 spleens which were pslpablP) 
api»x>ximstely 83 per cent fell mto Class II, “palpable on ipspiration.” 
For the 162 children in this class the rate was 6.2 per cent—slightly 
higher than for those in Class I; yet it is evident that Class II contains 
an indefinite number of children who are not suffering from scute or 
chronic malaria. This is shown by comparison with the group of 
32 children whose spleens were easily palpable (Class III and 
Class lY), in which examination of a single thick smear revealed 
15.6 per cent with malarial parasites in the peripheral blood. 

(d) CorrdaMon of p^pahle spleen vnth a history of malaria .—Could 
it be possible that the children with barely palpable spleens were 
suffering with malaria masked by the liberal use of quinine and 
“chill tonics”? It seemed that some light might be thrown on this 
point by visiting the homes of a large number of the children who had 
been ex am ined in the schools to ascertain as far as possible whether 
the history of a previous attack of malaria was more common in the 
children with palpable spleens as compared with those without. 
Held workers visited the homes of 369 colored children and 233 white.* 
Careful inquiry was made regarding the illnesses which the child had 
had. Besides malaria, a record was made of the history of the 
occurrence of other common contagious diseases. The results are 
shown in Table 4. 


1 The authors desire to express their appreciation to Mr. T. B. Hayneihr data ooUeoted In this oasi* 
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Taih# 4 .—CimrdatbMtf patpi^ »plee»9 with fM foxHMA 

ittfecHout dimkea in.tehool ekUdrM, LtJuM CoMj^ Mk*., il^ , 



In this table all the children with palpable spleens (Classes II, III, 
and rV) are grouped together and compared with the group (Clase I) 
in which the spleen could not be felt. The fact that the former group 
is dominated by the 83 per cent belonging to Class II, ‘‘palpable on 
inspiration,” should he home in mind. 

The percentage of children with a palpable spleen who gave a 
history of malaria during the preceding year was 27.5 per cent; with 
splOen negative, was 20.9 per cent. The difference is in the direction 
expected, but surprisingly small. Moreover, a difference equally' 
great is found in the percentage of children with palpable spleens 
who have had chicken pox as compared with the history of this disease 
in the spleen negative group, and yet chicken pox is not characterized 
by the production of splenomegaly. If a large proportion of the 
palpable spleens were due to malaria which could not be demonstrated 
by blood smears on account of the use of quinine, then a much higher 
malaria history rate would have been expected in this group as com¬ 
pared with the spleen negative group. 

In addition to the above considerations repeated blood examina¬ 
tions of the same children in a few selected schools failed to increase 
appreciably the percentage of positives. The evidence obtained by 
blood examination and inquiry into the previous history of malaria 
suggests, therefore, that a large proportion of the spleens which were 
palpable, especially those in Class II, were not due to “masked 
mcdaria” but to other causes. 

Correlation of pcH-pahle spleen mth a history of measles .—In view of 
Ihe work of Fort (1926) and Bleyer (1926) careful inquiry was made 
into the history of measles during the canvass mentioned above, 
and these data have been tabulated separately in Table 5. Of 138 
(duldren whose spleens were palpable, less than 8 p^ cent gave a 
history of measles within the preceding year, imd the rate for tiiis 
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ffomp h IM»£ thaa the group of children whoM 

gpleeus were not pdpable. It does not appear, therefore, that mea- 
sles eou}d have played- an appreciable rdle in the large percentage of 
children found to have palpable spleens. 

TASia 5.—AtUtlptin of mtadet ki^ory ^ children with palpable spleens and those 
vUhatU, Leflore County, Miss., 1918 




Per cent of t<^ numbor in group with proYious bistory of measlei 

Grodp 

Total 

ntun- 

ber 

At an? 
time 

Doting 

ofeiam> 

inaitlon 

Daring 

pmoed* 

isgasam- 

inatioii 

During 2 
months 
preoed- 
tagexam- 
Inattoo 

During 

3S3 

During 

1925 

Before 

1025 

Cla«Ma]l*lU, aiid 

palpable. 

OlMi X«-8pl6eii negntive. 

188 

eo.8 

■1 

0.7 

■1 

m 

m 

52.9 

m 

57.7 

1 

0.8 

1 1 

1 

\ 

64.1 


a. OBBIBTATIOMS VX A NOKHALABIOtm DI8TB10T (WASHINOTON, D. C., AND HAOBBS' 

TOWN, ItD.) 

The resiilts of the examinations in Leflore County, Miss., left 
considerable doubt in our minds as' to the agniflcance of spleens 
“palpable on inspiration” in the measurement of malaria. As a 
control oyer the obsenrations made on school children in this mala¬ 
rious district, spleen examinations were made on similar groups in two 
nonmalarious areas.' 

(a) Washington germ ,—In Table 6 is shown the result of the exam¬ 
ination of 193 white children living in Washington, D. C., June to 
August, 1926. So far as is known that city is entirely free from en¬ 
demic malaria, and has been for a number of years. The children 
examined were applicants for admission to fresh-air camps, and came 
from four different sections of the city. In 29, or 16 per cent of these 
children, the spleen was palpable. All of the palpable spleens except 
3 would fall into the class described as “palpable on inspiration.” 
The remaining 3 were easily palpable below the costal margin, but 
not more than one finger’s breadth. One of these children was just 
erupting with measles, another had had measles two months pre¬ 
viously; in the third the enlarged spleen was due to an undetermined 
cause. 

Of the 29 children with palpable spleens, only 7 gave a history 
of measles within the preceding six months. So far as could be ^cer- 
tained, the other 22 were normal, healthy children who had had np 
contagious or infectious disease within the preceding year. 

4 ip|M^«lloii to8it^.Orbv8r Kieoipf for tha tH 

flohool ohildren in Hb^torsto^m, Md., and to Dr. J> A. Morphy^ of tbe Diatiiol healtU depaciamt* foi 
tttttniinatloii of tbb WoiditagMirotip. 
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(h) Hagaratown series. —In like manner 216 school children living 
in Hagerstown, Md., were examined in May, 1926. Malaria is 
unknown in that section of the State. In 26, or 11.6 per cent, the 
spleen was palpable. In all instances except one the spleen was 
“just palpable on deep inspiration.” In a single instance tiie spleen 
was palpable below the costal margin with normal respiration, but 
did not project more than one finger’s breadth. 

There had been no measles epidemic in this community within 
year preceding, and none of the children with palpable spleens gave a 
history of measles within the nine months preceding the examination. 

. So far as could be judged they were normal, healthy school children. 

Table 7. —Spleen examinations of SIS school children at Hagerstown, Md., May, 
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Combining both series of observations it appears that in a non- 
malarious locality, using the more delicate method of spleen palpa¬ 
tion, with the child reclining and thoroughly relaxed, the tip of the 
spleen is palpable in about 13 per cent of children ranging in age from 
6'to 12 years. The rate is highest in the lower ages and decreases as 
the age increases. These findings are in accordance with tdiose of 
Zamkin (1926). 
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UlttOmsiON 

obsfil'V'Atioxis horo roportBd h ave led to doubt as to the value of 
refilling the technique of spleen examination. There is much evidence 
to indicate that in the spleen classiEcation “tip just palpable on in¬ 
spiration “ are included many normal spleens. The fact that a spleen 
is palpable does not of necessity indicate that it is pathologically 
enluged. Evidently in early life, long beyond the period of infancy, 
the tip of the ^leen can be fdt in a progressively decreasing percent¬ 
age of chddren, if sufficient care and skill be applied in the examina- 
ti<m.^ After measles and possibly other of the common infections, 
the sfdeen may be slightly enlarged, or at least more palpable than 
pievioudy. In the measurement of malaria, if this group of spleens 
be inoluded in the rate which is obtained, useful comparisons are 
obscured. 

On the other hand, if dependence be placed in the cruder method of 
examining children standing, making no attempt to discover those 
spleens which are “just palpable on inspiration," one is likely to 
miss a few spleens which are enlarged as the result of malaria. There 
is an imponderable error. 

It would seem desirable, in order that one may be as accurate as is 
consistent with the method, to use the more delicate technique if field 
conditions permit, classifying separately those spleens with tip just 
palpable on deep inspiration. It is equally obvious that the malaria 
field worker should be aware of the significance or. lack of significance 
of this class of spleens. Probably the best plan is for each worker to 
control his spleen technique by examining a large number of children 
in a nonmalarious locality for comparison with his results in a mala¬ 
rious locality. 

So far as spleens which are easily palpable on normal respiration 
at the costal margin or below are concerned, the same significance 
applies in the United States as has been found to apply in the very 
extensive observations which have been conducted in tropical coun¬ 
tries. There are a sufficient number of such spleens in many sections 
of our malaria bolt to make a raU>, based on these, large enough to 
be statistically significant. It is this group of spleens which arc of 
value in the measurement of malaria. 

As in this country, so in most parts of Europe, malaria has a low 
endemicity, a short seasonal prevalence, and the use of quinine is 
general. The spleen rate is correspondingly low. In 1920 an attempt 
was made ’ in some parts of the Netherlands to overcome the difficulty 
by arranging to examine the children while they were lying down, 
with proper attention given to detail. The result was considered 

I fbid oonM iFOttpB r9PQrte4 ia this p^per were white chUdten. It dees not necessarily follow that the 
attepvhpocl^tta of vpiMs as^ Iwofifired ehlldrofi of the sauui ate groups. 

I Sooond donsrgl Bepert of the Malaria Oommissioii, League of Khtioii% Oeiiava, IMT* 





md the method AbendoBed heoeiiBe it ime thohf^^ to 
be tedious^’ when a{^Iied on a large ai^^d beoamfe dediio 
tions drawn from such low spleen indices might be erronec^nsA 
tinctions of the type recorded above were not cwsideied* 

SXJMIfABY 

In the United States where malaria is lightly endomlc and there 
is a widespread use of quinine, the spleen and blc^d rates are low m 
comparison with tropical countries. If the technique of splemi 
examination be made more delicate, there are included with the 
definitely pathological spleei^ a large number of normal spleena 
which are just palpable on inspiration, and spleens slightly enlarged 
or rendered more palpable by a recent infection, such as, for instance, 
measles. The inclusion of this class of spleens tends to obscure, com-* 
parisons which may be made of the malaria spleen rate in different 
population groups. It is the spleens which are easily palpable at 
the costal margin or below, on normal respiration, which are of sig¬ 
nificance in the measurement of malaria. Field workers should con¬ 
trol their spleen technique by observations made in a nonmalarious 
locality, and show the spleen composition or classification in all 
examinations made in malarious localities. 
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FLUCTUATION OF THE DIABETES DEATH RATE IN BOSTON 

In the Monthly Bulletin for October, 1927, issued by the health 
department of the city of Boston, Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting 
statistician of the department, notes a reduction in the number of 
deaths from diabetes in Boston during the first six months of 1927 
(104) as compared with the corresponding period of 1926 (123). 
This is equivalent to a reduction in the annual death rate for diabetes 
from 31 to 26 per 100,000 population. This latter rate is still much 
higher, however, than that for the registration area, 16.6 in 1924 
and 16.9 in 1926, and above the average rate for large cities in 1925, 
namely, 19.2. Many deaths from diabetes in Boston hospitals 
occur in nonresidents who have come there for treatment with the 
disease far advanced; but even excluding these deaths there still 
remains an excess in the Boston death rate for diabetes which must 
be attributed to other factors as yet undetermined. 

The mortality rates per 100,000 population for diabetes in Boston 
from 1915 to 1926 are given as follows; 


im .26, ifl 

1916.25.73 

till 7 ... 19.82 

1919 .22.80 

1920 . 23.29 

1041. , _ 

1922. 24.27 

1924 . 23.68 

1925 . 21.19 

1918.17.80 

1922. 29.06 

1926. 26.17 


In commenting on these rates Mr. Hoffman states: 

striking fact of this table is the low death rate from diabetes 
during the war year 1918 and during the year of industrial depres¬ 
sion of 1921. During both of these years food consumption was 
unquestionably much reduced in proportion to the population. In a 
recent address of mine on cancer and overnutrition, I have included 
some data as regards the per eafuta sugar consumption in the United 
tB8»T^-i27—2 
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m 1913 and to 116.3 pounds in 1924. It is proNMb' fi^t <di»iaf' 
iast two years there has bean a farther ktereaM wUdi maj^ ari<^ 

attention. Sugar, oonaamption in the United. States is iaw^ shore 
the avOTage for many ot^r countries and the results of exeesrive 
consumption are apparently traceable in onr U^ier deatii rate from 
diabetes, which « far above the average for all civilised eountiisa 
eombined. This fact was clearly brought out some 10 years or mpre 
ago by Mr. Einud Stouman in an address delivered before the 
American PuMic Health Association." 

Whatever the factors involved, the drop shown in tiie Boston 
death rate for diabetes during the war year of 1918 is also found in 
the rates for the general population in the registration area and for 
the industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan lafe Insurance Co¬ 
in both of these groups, however, the lowest ratte for the 11-year 
period is not for 1918 but for 1919, as shown in the following table: 
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Attention is called by Mr. Hoffman to the fact that the first 
indications of diabetes are usually revealed by a urinalysis indicating 
abnormal quantities of sugar in the urine, and he emphasizes the 
importance of having periodic examinations made by competent 
•persons. Early detection and treatment of the condition by dietary 
and other measures are of the greatest importance in reducing the 
severity of the disease and prolonging life. 


CROSS CONNECTIONS HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR THREE 
TYPHOID OUTBREAKS 

Recent typhoid fever outJbreaks in three New York cities, ‘^all 
presumdily the result of illegal cross connections between public 
water sullies mid peUuted supplies/’ are reported in tiie Health 
News for Novombar 21,1927, issued by the New York State Deparb- 
ment of Health. 





















i l8apgesir<rf ^iitbreidcB wa» ki th« oi<y of Cohoes, whM»’42 
eases wei% n^rted^ Two of these were contact cases, but for the 
r^Qsajnder there Was no ^{Msrent common cause other than the oitj 
water supply. All of the cases were in one section of the city, and 
ah investigation revealed in an industrial plant a defective cross con¬ 
nection between the public water supply and water from the Mohawk 
River, which receives untreated sewage from Schenectady. B. coli 
was found in the water in the public mains in the affected section, 
whereas no evidence of pollution was found in the water elsewhere in 
tbe city. After a thorough flushing of the water mains in the affected 
area B. edli was absent and the total bacterial O/Ount was reduced. 

An outbreak of typhoid fever was occurring in Albany when the 
Health News went to press, 14 cases having been reported in the 
northern part of the city and 3 more in other sections, with no con¬ 
nection revealed between the two outbreaks at that time. On 
October 14 an outbreak of diarrhea occurred, with approximately 
170 cases, apparently confined laigely to the employees of two 
factories and to children attending one school in the northern part 
of the city. The public water supply in the northern section of the 
city was polluted, while that elsewhere did not show pollution. In¬ 
vestigation revealed three illegal cross connections between the city 
water supply and polluted waters, one connection being between 
raw Hudson River water and the filtered and chlorinated public 
supply. After the cross connections had been eliminated and the 
water mains thoroughly flushed prompt improvement in the sanitary 
quality of the water followed. 

The third outbreak of typhoid fever occurred in a factory in 
Oswego, with 8 cases reported to November 1, 1927. This outbreak 
is thought to have been due to a cross connection between the 
drinking-water supply and heavily polluted water from Oswego 
Harbor used for fire-protection purposes. The drinking-water supply 
showed pollution before but not after the removal of the cross 
connection. 

The State sanitary code of New York prohibits cross connections 
between public water supplies and polluted water, except for tem¬ 
porary use and under specified conditions. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

City chaHer provision rdating to coUection and disposal oj garbage 
construed. —(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals; State ex 
rel. Eckhart et al. v. Neal, Mayor, et al., 139 S. E. 640; decided Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1927.) The charter of the city of Huntington provided: 

Before entering into any contract for the collection and disposal of garbage, 
the board of commissioners shall advertise the same in two newspapers of opposite 
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wmrd auctk oi»i|n»eti to the Jcnrett reaponiible bidder, wba iduiU be .eeqntMd to 
fornld) e mireto btmd in an amount not len than 40 pet rent of the total ijiu^ua} 
contract price, contfitioned for the faithful prafomianoe of such contract. 

The 8upz«mh eourt of repeals held that it was not the iiiten.^0n 
oi the said proTinon to prohibit the board of coaumasionets “from, 
collecting and disposing of the garba^ through the regular em|dojees 
of the city, using its equipment. ” 

Staivte relating to tviereulin testing of dairy eatSe 
York Supreme Court; Ryder v. Fyrke, State Commissioner of Depart* 
ment of Farms and Markets, 224 N. Y. S. 289; decided September 30, 
1927.) Under section 78 of the farms and markets law (now agri¬ 
culture and markets law), prior to a 1927 amendment, the commis- 
8i<mer of farms and markets had a li^^t to have made a physical 
examination by a competent veterinarian, of dairy cows whose milk 
was marketed in liquid form or manufactured into butter, cheese, or 
other food for human consumption. Such physical examinatimt 
could be made as frequently as available funds permitted and as 
conditions necessitated. Under a 1927 amendment, the commis¬ 
sioner was authorized to make a tuberculin test in conjunction with 
a physical examination of the herd. An action was brought by a 
dairy herd owner to restrain the commissioner from subjecting 
plaintiff’s bovine animals to the tuberculin test until and unless 90 per 
cent of the herds or 90 per cent of all the cattle in the town wherein 
he resided had been tested or the county wherein said town was 
located had become a tested county. In passing upon a motion by 
the defendant commissioner to vacate a temporary restraining order 
and for judgment on the pleadings, the court, with reference to the 
constitutionality of the above-mentioned section 78, stated: 

The act under which the defendant is proceeding in March^ 1927, iust prior 
to the aforementioned amendment to section 78, was declared constitutional. 
(People Teuscher, 129 Misc. Rep. 94, 221 N. Y. S. 20.) ♦ * 

Plaintiff further contends that section 78, as amended, must be read together 
with sections 76 and 79, and construed to give authority to the commissioner for 
testing only in a tested town where 90 per cent of the cattle have already been 
tested; iif other words, it is the claim of the plaintiff that the defendant has no 
legal authority to forcibly test herds in an untested town. Plaintiff also contends 
that the amendment to section 78 is unconstitutional in that it provides for the 
condemnation and confiscation of his property without reimbursement. The 
said amendment to section 78, in my opinion, is constitutional. I also think that 
the commissioner has a right to cause a phyrieal exainination of, when the funds 
necessary for luch purpose are available, and to administer the tuberculin test 
to, any dairy [eattle] in the State, whether it is located In a tested or an untested 
town. ♦ s ♦ 



PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

i[n4«it9«l ft Vttiftftiioft. Aaon. Good HecMh, vol. 62, Na 9, SeptobBea 
mr, p. 89. 

" lo Whftt is believed to be the first case of its kind, the sheriff court of Paisley, 
Soatland, han h«ld that if a landowner leaves ditches in a stagnant condition, so 
that they become a breeding ground for mosquitoes in such numbers as to cause 
antloyance and injury to local residents, it is a nuisance that may be legally 
dealt with. The public health act of Scotland includes within its list of * nuisances ’ 
any street, pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, in such a state as to be a nuisance 
or injury or danger to health. The ditches of which complaint was made had 
through neglect become encumbered with silt and vegetation to such an extent 
as to make them ineffective as watercourses, and the water which they should 
have conveyed liad overflowed upon the surrounding ground, which thus be¬ 
came the breeding place for mosquitoes.” 

Thermophilic Bacteria in Milk. Martha Oliver Eckford. American Journal of 
Hygiene^ vol. 7, No. 3, May, 1927, pp, 201-221. (Abstract by P. R. Carter.) 

llie object of this research .wa-s to determine the distribution of thermophilic 
bacteria in Baltimore milk; their reaction to Pasteurization; their effect upon 
milk, their pathogenicity; the heat resistance of their spores; and to describe 
their morphology and cultural characteristics so that other investigators may 
recognize them when found in subsequent work. 

A brief historical sketch, definitions, and the methods used in isolating, ex¬ 
amining, and classifying the thermophilic bacteria in milk are given. The 
experimental work consisted of bacteriological examinations of 450 samples of 
t*aw and Pasteurized milk, cream, butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 

The optimum temperature for these organisms was 50®-60® C., while the 
maximum temperature for most of them was around 70® C. A few, which 
grew at a minimum temperature around 42® C., were called true thermophiles. 
Those thermophilic bacteria which grew at temperatures below this minimum 
were classed as thermotolerants. Most of the organisms described in literature 
belong to this latter group 

Milk may be contaminated by thermophilic and thermotolerant bacteria from 
the intestinal tract, soil, cereals, and water. If this is correct, the presence of 
thermophiles in milk would serve as a check on the sanitation of conditions 
under which milk is produced. From this research the following results and 
conclusions were given: (1) Of the samples of milk examined, about 70 contained 
thermophilic bacteria. (2) None were found in evaporated or canned milk. As 
long as the can remains air-tight, they could not develop even though they had 
survived the canning process. (3) The thermophilic bacteria isolated from the 
Baltimore milk supply were all aerobic spore-forming bacteria. They were 
similar morphologically; culturally, they differed in their reactioiLs in gelatin, 
milk, and the sugars. Most of them were only weakly fermentative. Only 
two groups fermented lactose. (4) A thermophilic streptothrix was isolated 
which was proteolytic and, therefore, may be of significance in the ripening of 
cheese. (5) The three thermotolerant bacilli were very similar to certain 
thermophiles previously isolated and cultured. The four obligate themK^hiles 
have not been described previously. (6) The thermophilic bacteria survived 
Pasteurization and even 100® C. to 120® C. for 15 minutes. This explains their 
presence in butter, cheese, and other dairy products. Obligate thermophiles 
had a greater resistance to high temperatures than thermotolerant orgonisma. 
Purthemnore, among the thermotolerant organisms there Vas a direct relation 
between the high maximum growth and greater resistance of spores. (7) The 
thermotolerant organisms may cause annoyance to Pasteurizing plants by 
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ButkHnt North Carolina 6tate Board of Health, vol. 42, No. 6, JunSi 1927# Mi. 
18^12 l (AJMrad bf B. Garter.) > 

Is 1924, as a mmlt of a pveMiiiinary turvesr, it vac found tliait 21 North Oar^ 
tXbmk dtiec had adopted a milk ordinance of come sort and were carryinf on oon^ 
trdi measures* A study oi the ordinances brought out very stroh^y the fact 
that there existed a great variance hi the requirements. 

Since it was almost impossible to bring about a uniformity In all the ordhiaiiees, 
the State board of health recommended to the cities the United States Fubiie 
Health Service Standard Milk Ordinance. This was done for tbe foliowiag 
reasons: (1) Uniform standards of quality were conddmd to be of basic im- 
portknee; <2) uniform standards of milk sanitation wme advocated; (8) the 
ordinance was found to be complete, fair, and practical; (4) clasaificatioii of 
milk by grades is sound principle on sriiioh to base the estaldi^iment of wide¬ 
spread uniformity of milk-eanitation standards; (6) it was recognised that the 
services of an oflhsial correlating agency, such as the United States Public 
Health Service, was essential to the widest adoption of uniform, reliable standards. 

Of the 21 cities in 1924 that had milk ordinances, 17 have ad«^;>ied the Standard 
MSk Ordinance in place of the mdinanee formerly in force. In addition, 16 other 
cities have adopted the Standard MSk Ordinance, thus making a total of 88 eitiss 
in which the standard ordinance is in effect. Ten cities with populations between 
6,000 and 10,000 and eight cities with pc^ulaticais less than 5,000 have adiH>ted 
this ordinance. 

The main features of the Standard MUk Ordinance are given, together with a 
disciission of the importance of further safeguarding a high-grade raw milk by 
proper Pasteurisation, since health authorities are now convinced that no milk 
can be considered entirely safe in its raw state, no matter how carefully its produc¬ 
tion is safeguarded. 

The Bacterial Hera of Market Oysters. J. C. Geiger, Winnefred E. Ward and 
M. A. Jacobson. Journal Infectious Diseases 38 (3): 278-280 (1926). Taken 
from abstract by J. C. Geiger in Biological Abstracts, vol. 1, No. 1, December, 
1926. pp. 768-775. 

**A study of the bacterial flora of market oysters during the Chicago typhoid 
outbreak of 1924, in which oysters were suspected as being the source of infection, 
revealed no Bacillus typhosus in 784 samples of shucked and 828 samples of .shell 
oysters; 150 cultures of organisms from colorless colonies on Endows medium were 
studied and cultural and serologic studies showed 81 organisms of types closely 
related to the typhoid dysentery group. Eight strains were B, coli, giving 
atypical colonies on Endows medium, ^veral strains of B. proleus, B. feoalia 
alkaligenes, B. cloacae, and B. fluorescens were identified. One organism cultur¬ 
ally identical with Flexneris dysentery bacillus failed to agglutinate with the 
Flexaer or the Shiga antidysenteric sera. A group of 15 organisms resembling 
the paratyphoid group in their fermentation reactions but failing to agglutinate 
with sera of B. paraiyphosus A or B, B. suipesti/er, and B. erderUidis, were not 
dassifled definitely. Raters may be a more important factor in food poisoning 
outbreaks of unknown origin than has hitherto been realised. A brief resume of 
similar work is given, with referenees noted.” 

A iwggeMed Bacteriological Standard for Xoe Cream. F. W. Fabian. Special 
Bulletin No. 168, Agrieultural Experiment Station, Miehigan State College of 
Agriculture and Ap0ad Science, August, 192^. 1-16. (Abstract by J* B. 

Hoffert.) 
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iititetite» the «id value of bacteriologtoal etetid* 

ards lor food produela^ and reviews the results of the bacterial examinatiofu of ioe 
ereaixiy ^vlaijp tables c^ sesultsi and detailed results of ioe cream examinatton Jn 
cie^idxL Miefalgan cities. He concludes that the bacterial count generally parallels 
the sanitary conditions of the materials used and of the plant; that a bacterio-* 
logical standard for iee cream is a much needed measure, of benefit alike to the 
producer and consumer; that epidemics of infectious diseases are known to liave 
been caused by ice cream; that Pasteurisation at 150® F. for 30 minutes of the 
ioe cream mix itself should be required by law; and that with proper and practical 
precautions ice cream can be consistently made to contain not over 100,000 
bacterial colonies per gram using standard agar 37® 43-hour counts witli the 
American Public Health Association methods. 

A Study of the Waste Water of Paper Hois, Natsuhiko Watanabe. Journal of 
ih4 Pvblic HmUh AuMctaiion of Japon, vol. 3, No. 7, July, 1027, pp. 1~17. (Al>- 
straoi by C. H. Kibbey.) 

The author reports a number of studies and experiment-s made by himself on 
waste waters from paper mills in an effort to determine the significance of this 
particular industrial waste as affecting the health of the population in certain 
areas, its effect on Osh life in streams into which it is discharged, and its possible 
appHcatioii to soil as a fertilizer-carrying irrigation water to growing crops. 

Three kinds of waste were experimented wdth, designated by the author as 
follows: (I) Straw and lime, or paper-board refuse; (II) manila hemp, brous- 
sonetia kasuinoki, sieb^ and other materials used in the making of Japanese 
papers; <III) wastes in which the above-mentioned two are combined. 

Interesting charts and tabulations of the detail technique are given covering 
each type of experimental study and the author’s conclusions are given belowi 

Effects of waste water on— 

(1) Pathogens .—This experiment was limited to a study of the effect of paper- 
mill waste on B. iypkosuH, cholera vibrio, and dysentery bacilli. No apparent 
germicidal power was noted in fluids Nos. I and III, but fluid No. II destroyed 
the cholera vibrio in 8 hours, typhoid bacilli in 4 to 8 hours, and dysentery 
bacilli in 2 to 4 hours vrhen used in its original form (without dilution). Diluted 
to one-half strength it destroyed cholera spirilla in 8 to 18 hours, typhoid bacilli 
in 8 hours, and dysentery bacilli in 4 to 8 hours. 

(2) This series^ of experiments Indicates that ‘^fish die in the waste 
water when the latter decomposes to degeneration,” that it does not destroy 
them in a short time, and, that ^'the flsh which lived long in such waste water 
acquired some peculiar odor and were unfit for eating. ” 

(5) Animals. —Rabbits were used as the experimental animals and it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the animals fed with fluids No. I and No. II showed a gain 
in weight of from 31 to 78 grammes more than control animals which were given 
plain water” to drink. 

(4) Plants. —The author assumes that paper-mill wastes should be an excel¬ 
lent medium for the fertilization of growing crops when used for irrigating land, 
mnee they contain the essential elements of plant food and are ^’almost free from 
injurious elements.” Unfortunately, his experimental rice field was attacked 
and destroyed by rats during the course of his experiment and the continuation 
of this study is left to the prefoct^iral experimental firm under the guidance of 
which the Seihl Paper Mill is now conducting similar experiments* ^ 

Sxp 0 nfnent 8 on decolorizoHon of waste water. A considerable number of mqcieri- 
ments were conducted With different chemical agents and varying dilutions of 
the waste in order to .determine the most effective me^iod of aecompUshlng 
decolorization. Local inhabitants appear to object more strenuouisfiy to the 
filthy appearance of water polluted by such waste than to its actual chemical 
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The eenoluaion ia that ^^aeid weate wet^ beoamee drinkable il dHoted to aix 
hundred times with distiUed water^ end seven hundred times with wite from 
the river Matsubare.’^ 

CoufM kika in decompotUinn a/ toosCs taokr.^This series of «Kperimente ires 
made to determine the effect of dilution alone on the putreeoibility ^ waste 
waters. It was observed that, while the original duid deemnposed and ehanged 
eok>r by the third day, 1:6 dilution on the tenth day, and 1:10 on the fifteenth day, 
^*lt was also seen that the progress of decomposition depended much on tenmera- 
ture and sunshine.'’ A dilution of 1:20 never decomposes or changes, even in the 
month of August. 

The ejfect m sanitaiian of the dietfidB along ike riper into which the waeie waiere 
Mosquito breeding increased and the breeding season was prolonged. 
(2) Fishing, swimming, and such reorei^ons were interfered with or made im¬ 
possible. ^ver changed from a beautiful, clear stream to one of filthy, foul, 
malodorous character. Fish wore entirely destroyed. (8) A variety of gases 
are generated in the water. Air along the river bank eontained 1 part per 

000,000 of hydrogen sulphide. The foul odor varies according to the day, 
hour, and place. 

It is the author's opinion that some means shouki be devised for using piqaer 
mill waste for fertiliser unless it can have dilution in the stream receiving it of 
at least 1 to 800. 

Sewage Treatment Tank. Bulletin No. 4, Bureau of Engineering, Florida State 
Board of Health. (Abstract by A. F. Allen.) 

This 30-page pamphlet, recently issued, contains a general discussion of house¬ 
hold septic tanks; sketches for a rectangular concrete septic tank with one 
partition wall; dimensions of tanks for schools, apartments, residences and tour¬ 
ist camps, based upon the number of people served; and the recently promulgated 
State board of h^th regulations for septic tanks and absorption beds. The 
sketches show a tank having inlet and outlet x conn^tions, the vertical legs of 
which are of equal length, and the partition walls pierced by a few small openings 
at mid-water depth. The regulations specify a basis of 80 gallons per person 
tank capacity, with a minimum of 280 gallons for a tank for residential use, and 
a minimum length of drain line of 78 feet. 

The Treatment of Sludge. A. P. I. Cotterell. Surveyor, vol. 72, No. 1883 
July 29, 1927, pp. 97-98. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

This is a nontechnical description of sludge treatment, taking up individually 
the following processes: Pouring crude sewage on land or over special material 
such as straw, spreading the sludge over land in a seiiu4iquid state, tienohing^ 
lagooning, drying on specially prepared filters, septioisation, digestion, yeast 
fermentation, activation by air contact, filter pressing, dumping at sea, buniing, 
distillation, gas production, and admixture with other ingfedients for the mantii- 
facture of fertillam. 

The fiewage Treatment Plant of the City el Soehat am Main. Paul Wempe. 
Teeknieeke OmmndMoU, voL 29, No. 21, 1927, pp« 271-274. Tranalatlcir el 
abstiact by Kammamv in ZonieiiMaUfilr die GeeamU Hygiene^ veL 18, No* 11-12^ 
Atigiast 10,1927, p. 498. (Translation by J. K. Boskins.) 
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BodM, eeiirii^ 40^000 pareoii^ niui wMik htm be0n*4A continiiouB msevim dnm 
the spring erf 1920. The plant is iochted sJong the Biver Main and treats dailsr 
i|40il«iibla Wtm of dry weather semis and up to five times that volume of 
wdt mal^ flow. The plant,consists ot two parallel main double colloidal 
foasins with especially construeted oojloiders of the type patented by the bureau* 
In these basins an avexago of 90 par cent of the suspended matter is removed. 
The beared sewage has a fresh appearance and is practically nonputrescihle* 
hkaminaiions by the bureau of water, soil, and air hygiene confirm these favor¬ 
able and eacoeptional conditions. The sludge is conducted from the central sludge 
chamber to a i^ieoial sludge digestion plant, by means of an automatic ejector, 
where it is oompietely digested in 7&-*S0 days by the so-called ^^Qegenstrom’’ 
principle. The mleaa^ gases contain over 70 per cent methane and should be 
a valuable by-product. This readily dewatered sludge is odorless and is used 
for fertiliser. The total construction cost was 160,000 marks or only 4 marks 
per capita. The yearly operating cost was 3,000 marks. 

Ths Vsw ftswage Ihsposal Plant of the City of Bad Hojabaxg. Lipp. Zentral^ 
UoU d. BaimrwaUi vol. 47, No. 12,1927, pp. 129-131. Translation of an abstract 
by Kammann in ieniralldaU fUr die Oesamie Hygiene, vol. 15, No. 11-12, August 
10, 1927, p. 493. (Translation by J. K..Hoskins.) 

The new sewage diig^osal plant of Bad Homburg was placed in service in Octo« 
ber, 1926. The sewage is conducted to the treatmentplant designed by the State 
bureau of hygiene and waterworks of Weisbaden, by means of an outfall sewer 
2.6 kilometers in length. The plant consists of two sedimentation baains each 
7.2 meters broad and 14 meters long, with built-in coUoiders, and provides for 
two hours’ sedimentation for the sewage of 30,000 persons. The settled water 
next flows to a second basin, where chlorination is provided in times of epidemics. 
Sludge digestion is provided in a separate sludge conditioning plant equipped 
for recovery of methane. The digested sludge is dried on underdiUined drying 
beds and is given to the farmers. The total cost was 500,000 Eeichmarks. 

Pressure Filtration Plant. Anon. Water Worke, vol. 66, No. 1, January, 
1927, pp. 11-12. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

A mechanical filtration plant to remove peat stain from and counteract plumbo- 
solvent action in a portion of the water supply at Bradford Ckirporation, England, 
is described. The supply is from peat lands containing humic acid. Water 
must be treated with an alkali to prevent lead poisoning. Sulphate of alumina 
and lime or chalk are added for coagulation, removal of color, and neutralising 
the acidity. The chemicals are fed as solution through plunger pumps operated 
by variable-speed direct-current motors. The speed is varied automatically with 
the flow by means of a Venturi meter which actuates a mercurial differential gear 
which, in turn, operates a small electrical rheostat. 

^^The decision to adopt mechanical filters in this instance w^as reached chiefly 
on account of the following considerations, viz, (a) There is no suitable site 
on which to erect slow-sand or open gravity filters between the reservoir and the 
first point of delivery; (5) peaty discoloration can be effectively removed; (c) 
addity can be readily neu^aliised, thus removing or reducing metallic sdvency 
and corrosion; (d) initial cost of construction is less than that of slow-sand 
filters; («) contamination from the air and the encouragement of the growth 
of elsfike are avoided, as the filtrate is delivered direct to the district of supply; 
(f) no interruption from frost; and (g) the bacterial purification is as efilcient 
as in slow-sand filtration. The (grating and maintenance charges are Mf^r, 
owing to the cost of the coagulant—sulphate of alumina—used to effect color 
removali and the water used may be greater, owing to the increased burden on 
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Air Bladiaf ol filterc Attributed te IMatoiae. h. O* Billings. Bn^inminif 
hfem Bicevd, vd. 98, No. 21, May 26, 1927, p. 87d« (Abstract by A. B. iBedeliO 

**The formation of an impervious mat of mlcrosoopio plimt orgaaismir over 
the sand bed surface in the filters at the Grand Rapids filter plant is an exptoa^ 
tion given for the air bound condition found when filters are taken out of service 
for washing.” 

Conditions were conducive to growth of certain diatoms; NiitchiaMad M^ioatra 
were found in large numbers. The mat reduced filter runs to two hours. Scraping 
did not effectively remedy the trouble. The condition was remedied by treating 
the water with excess lime to 5 p. p. m. causticity in filtered water for a 48-thour 
period. 

Conorete-01as8 Filter Bottom. F. B. Leopold. Canadian Engineer^ voL 52, 
No. 6, February 8, 1927, pp. 207-208. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

This is an illustrated description of a filter bottom, constructed entirely of 
concrete and glass, installed in a 1,250,000-gallon unit in the plant of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Water Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. The cost of installation is somewhat 
greater than that of the usual filter bottom, but it is believed that the benefits 
justify the increased cost. This type of filter bottom effects a saving of at 
least 12 inches of gravel, and provides an absolute forced even distribution of 
wash water, which eliminates disturbances in the filter gravel and greatly 
reduces the possibility of the formation of hard spots in the filter bed. There 
is, also no metal to corrode and require renewal. 


POLIOMYELITIS CASES REPORTED BY STATES, OCTOBER 
SO TO NOVEMBER 26, 1927, AND CORRESPONDING WEEKS 

OF 1925 AND 1926 

Telegraphic reports from State health officers for the week ended 
November 26, 1927, showed a decrease of 34 per cent in the number 
of cases of poliomyelitis as compared with the number for the 
preceding week. 

Forty States reported 193 cases of poliomyelitis for the week ended 
November 26, 1927; 294 cases for the preceding week, and 307 cases 
for the week ended November 12, 1927. 

Data are available for 39 States for tJie week ended November 26, 
1927, and the corresponding weeks of the years 1925 and 1926. These 
States'reported 164 cases of poliomyelitis for the week in 1927, 32 
cases in 1926, and 38 cases for the corresponding week in 1925. 

The following table is a continuation of tables appearing in the 
Public Health Reports October 7, 1927, page 2452, November 4, 
1927, page 2726, and Dccember2, 1927, page 2952. B^orts for the 
week ended December 3, 1927, will be found on page 3033 of this 
issue. 




BiccgaMvivaMtT 


hf StateMMk&'i^fieen OeMm SQ~Nw»mb$r 98 , tm. 
Mgmtr/W (&e aarrttpondinti week* of 1996 and 1999 


Louifliaiia. 0 1 3 

MdM. 5 0 0 

Maryltnd. Ill 

MMsadittWtts. 50 10 5 

lilic^igan.. 14 0 0 


Mlnneflots.. 

Misslasippi. 

Miarouri... 

Montana... 

Nobraakn... 


7 0 1 
1 0 0 
10 3 2 


New Jersey. 

New Mexico.... 

New York. 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 


Ohio. 64 

Oklahoma. 8 

Oregon. 30 

Pennsylvania. 18 

Rhode Irtand. 3 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 


4 

7 

4 

11 

2 i 0 


Vermont. 

Virginia. 0 

Washington. 30 

West Virginia. 12 

Wisconsin. 8 

Wyoming. 0 


Week ended— 



DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 26, 1927 


Summary af information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended November $6,19S7f and corresponding week of 1996. (From iAe 
WesJdy Health Index^ November SO, 1997, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Wedc ended Corresponding 
Nov. 36» 1927 week, 1025 

PoHclos in force. 69, 619,120 66,126,032 

llumberoldeai^clft^— ... 11,263 10,451 

]|ei^4l6iiiiM]^ii0OOpoliei6sinfom, A 4 a2 















































































J>9Mhi fnm M in l»r §0 iiiH^ ih 0 PvUM SUO^ #itrt% ^ msk 
enMi N&vember $$1 i9$7, Want m^rMUy, md napptiri»m 

W. 

BO, i9$7, issued h’y the Bureau qf the Ceneue, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Nov. Anmiel Deaths unflerl 

««SS3ftr 

- 

com- Week Com- 

Total Death sponding ended spondhig m 

deaths rate i week, Nov. 20, week, 

1920 1927 1926 


U.7 *12.1 618 *734 *02 



* Annual rate per 1,000 population. .... 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 67 cities. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Nov. 25, 1927. , . . * ...... 

*ln the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored populatioa In 1990 eonetltuted the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population : Atlanta 31; Battini^i 16: Blrmipgham|a9; 

Worth, 14; Houston, 26; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans,, 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; ht«midifo,38; 
Na^ville, 80; New Orieans, 26; ltf<^mond, 32; ana Washington, D. 0., 25. 
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D(eeBlMr,%^|»S7 


DMhM ttm kune emt$ ef lip VnUti State* dvHng the week 

aium NtmUitit m/tktfi iftfattt Morto{%, mnwal death rate, and comparitan 
tern eorreepondinp week of 19M —OoatiBaed 



MilwftCilcee. 

MinnoMMllA^ 

NaaSRET.. 

White. 

Celorid. 

New Bedford. 

New HaveiL. 

KewOrieeiii.... 

TOte. 

Colored. 

New York. 

Bronx Bofoiiffh. 

Bfooklyn Borough... 
Manhittaa Boroogh. 

Qfteene Borough. 

Biohmond Borough.. 

Newark^ N. J. 

Oakland. 

Oklaboma City. 

Omaha.... 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia. 

Plttsbutfh. 

Portland^ Oreg.. 

Providenee. 

Kichmottd. 

White. 

Colored. 

Rochester. 

6t. Louis. 

Bt. Paul. 

Salt Lake City*. 

San Antonio.. 

San Plego. 

Ban Francisco. 

Schenectady... 

Beattie. 

Somerville. 

Spokane.. 

Springfield, Mass. 

S^cuse. 

Tacoma..—— 

Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Utica.. 

Washington, D. 0. 

White. 

Colored. 

Waterbary. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester. 

Yonkers. 

Youngstown. 



* Deaths for week ended Friday. Nov. 25,1927. . 

«In the cities for which deaths are a^wn hy color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population: AtlantOiJl; Baltimore, 15; Birmington, 39: Dallat» 15: Fort 
Woi^, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, li; Kansas 0!ty. Kans^ 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Mem¬ 
phis, 38; Nashville, 80; New Orleans, 36; Richmond, 82; and WasbingtoD, D. C., 25. 






























































































PMiYAIjE WCE oy , DISSA^B 

Ko heaUk deparime^ State or local, can effectively prewmt or control dieeaee wUhotU 
hnovoUaye or when, where, and under what conditions cases are oceurriny 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preUmlunry and the figures are subject to change when later returns ar« received by 

the State hoaltii officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended December 1926, and December 3, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended December 4 , 1926, and December 3, 1927 



1 Oinhtherla ! 

1 Influenza ! 

1 Measles 1 

1 Meningof^us 








mem: 

Qgins 

Division and State 

Week 
endnd 
Dee. 4, 
1926 

Week 
end^ 
Dec. 3, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 4, 
1026 

W'eek i 
ended 
Dec. 3, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 4, 
1926 

1 Week 

1 ended 
iDec. 3, 

I »»» 1 

Week 
ended 
Dec, 4, 
1936 

Week 
ended 
X>eo. 3 
1927 

New England States: 

Maine..____ 

3 

12 

2 

6 

105 

! « 

0 

0 


2 

0 



125 

2 

0 

0 

MaSiSachn^etta_............ 

m 

169 

12 

13 

49 

1 616 

4 

8 

Rhode island_.......... 

7 

31 

10 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 


32 

43 

13 

5 

09 

29 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

319 

422 

i 67 

*10 

979 

290 

4 ! 

6 


119 

178 

16 

7 

41 

62 

0 

1 


211 

328 


702 

433 

1 

6 

East Nortn Central States: 

Ohio . 

115 


8 

26 

52 

1 

Indiana....... _ _ _ 

126 

39 

60 

49 

20 

6 

0 

iUinois. 

142 

J96 

17 

1 26 

408 

15 

2 

9 

MinhIpAtl ___ 

' 126 

100 


68 

317 

0 

1 

Wisrohsfn .. 

! 08 

33 

36 

30 

6% 

120 

1 

1 

West North Central State.s: 

Minnesota___....... 

81 

66 


I 

4 

1 

80 

6 

0 

1 

loWft 2 - __ 

80 

19 



l9 

3 

0 

0 

MissA^iri _ 

62 

89 

11 

5 

108 

10 

5 

2 

N^rr.h riairota_ 

12 


182 

72 

0 



9 

10 




0 

0 

NAhfASkft * __ 

9 

42 

11 

3 

3 

6 

7 

0 

0 

Kansas .. 

38 

29 

6 

61 

46 

1 

0 

South Atlanhc States: 

Delaware__ 


2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland •_ _ 

68 

37 

1 

I . 

34 

64 

1 

1 

District of Columbia.. 

23 

0 

0 

Virginia.-_ 



I 




West Virginia. 

S2 

13 

60 

13 

57 

42 

806 

2 

0 

North Carolina.... 

120 

122 

0 

0 

South Carolina.. 

71 

67 

6i3 

569 

1 13 

12 

26l 

0 

0 

Georgia.- 

02 

87 

66 

82 

17 

1 

0 

Florida.. 

37 

34 

14 

2 

1 

0 

0 

East South C^entral States: 

Tennessee .. 

62 

40 

!. 

66 

62 

20 

94 

3 

0 

Alabama..-_ 

88 

109 

38 

[ 70 

6 

88 

0 

0 

Mississippi.. 

37 

89 


1 ^ 

0 

0 

West South Centra lStato.s: 

Arkansas.... 

8 

36 

88 

90 

I 3 

29 

1 2 

63 

1 

0 

I.A>uisiana___ __ 

29 

43 

24 

12 

1 76 

37 

86 

1 

3 

Oklahoma». 

, 69 

119 

162 

1 

1 

Terns... 

78 

1 

> 111 

7 

04 

2 

17 

1 

0 

0 

Mountain States: 

Montana.. 

^ 4 


105 

33 

0 

1 

Idaho,. 

0 

4 



1 

0 

0 

W’yomlng... 

2 

2 1 



13 

40 

2 

5 

0 

Colorado . 

24 

8 

12 



2 

0 

1 

1 

New Mexico.. 

7 

2 


17 

9 

1 

Arisone. 

1 

9 



iO 

2 

0 

0 

. Utah«. 

9 

10 


1 3 


n 

0 

a 

Pacific States: 

Washington. 

; 39 

10 

43 


1 

1 


6 

1 

Oregon.... 

22 


mm 

1 

2 

s 

California. 

wm 

137 

3 





1 New York Olty only, »Week ended Friday. • SJxclusive ot Tulsa. 
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R^Wtsflkr WiMik XwM 4« 1984, Mid December 9,1927—Continued 

Ca9$9 cerMn cummunicable dMease$ reparied bp idepraph by SUde heaUh officm 
fipr %mk9 mded D^cmber 4f end December S, i927 — Continued 


Typhoid ^ver 



West South Central States 

Arkansas. 

I^ouislana. 

Oklahoma®.... 

Toxas. 

Mountain States: 

Moniaua. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Ariaona. 

^ Utah*. 

Paclflc States: 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 


* Week ended Friday. 


> Exclusive of Tulsa. 


Report for Week Ended November 29, 1927 


nUfRICT or COLUMBU 


Diphtheria.... 

IhiSttensa. 

iearlet fever_ 
































































































































^nmwlM'a, Utf 


3886 


smiMuyrr or MOKim¥ bbpckrts i«oii sf ayes 

* T n ' 


Th8 fellofiHag $tiKiiiita(9r jof moatfaly State reports U publifiM weokly and oovecs only those fltiteB trom 
which fSiMiMils^lpiSived durinc the eurrent weeh: 



* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


October, tWt 

Angina: Oases 

Colorado. 11 

Anthrax: 

Arkansas. 3 

Colorado. 1 

Mississippi. 2 

Chicken pox; 

Arkansas. 46 

Colorado.-.— 13 

Hookworm disease: 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi.. 

Oklahoma 1. 

Virginia. 

ImpeiiRo contagiosa 

Colorado... 

Kansas.. 

Oregon. 

Washington.... 

Idaho. 47 

Kansas. 263 

Maine. 92 

Mississippi. 250 i 

Missouri. 146 

Montana. 92 

laundhe (catarrhal)* 

Idaho . 

Lethargic encephalitis* 

Kansas . 

Oregon. 

Washington.,.. 

North Carolina. 96 

Oklahoma *. 41 i 

Oregon. 96 

South Dakota. 19 

Virginia. 281 

Washington_ 248 

Wisconsin.. 

Malta fever. 

South Dakota.. 

Mumps. 

Arkansas.. 

Colorado............... 

Wisconsin. 426 

Dengue: 

Mississippi.—.... 11 

Idaho.. 

Kansas.. 

Maine __— 

Oklahoma *.. 1 

Mississippi.-.. 

Dysentery: 

Colorado. 1 

Mississippi (amoebic). 69 

Mississippi (badllary). 420 

Oklahoma L... 26 

Missouri.... 

Montana. 

Oklahoma •. 

Oregon . 

South Dakota.... 

Virginia . ___-_ 135 

Washington___ 

German measles: 

Colorado.-. 3 

Kansas. 4 

Maine.-.. 9 

Wieuunsin... 

Ophthalmia neonatonim: 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi.................. 

North Carolina. 11 

Washington .. 86 

Missouri.*.* 

Oklahoma *..— . 

Wiseomin... 9 

> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

Wisconsin.. 


Oases 

8 

a06 

8 

6 

8 

4 

22 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

100 

15 

96 

82 

15 

195 

77 

4 

a 

49 



109 


7 

7 
1 
4 

8 








































































































PmtyptiotdiiBW v" ‘-oimi 

_ _II ’ 

' 13ms 

Afkanaas_____ 4 


MlistaRliipt...___ 3 

ii—__ ^ ' 

" Mlsflouri.^__^ 40 

, ......_ __ _ 1 

______ 13 

ruNpmd MptItMMa: 

Htet«ami. M 

Ea^ias ia nnhaals; 

Idaho. 1 

MlMbslppi. 13 

Miasouti—.. S 

Oiegoa. 3 

Bocky Moumaln apotted or tiok brer: 

Idaho. 1 

Soptic flora throat: 

Idaho. 4 

Kanaas..^. a 

Maine.-.. 16 

Mlasotirl .. _ _ 7 

Smith Dakota... 1 

Wifloonstn.^.-... l 

Tieiu^ mouth: 

Kansas... ' i 

Typhus fever: 

Virginia. 1 

Vincent's angina: 

Kansas. 4 

Maine. 6 

Oklahoma 1. 8 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas. 47 

Ootorado. 63 

Idaho. 12 

Kansas. 214 

Maine___.......__ 80 

'Mnpf.h f'lnrAltnft _ ____ 0 

Mississippi... 907 

OklRhAma I. _ * __ 3ft 

Missouri..-... 251 

Oregon. 8 

Scabies: 

Oregon. 10 

Washington. 11 

Tetanua: 

Missouri_-_—__ 1 

Montana. 30 

North CaroUna. 866 

Oklahoma!. 73 

Oregon. 28 

South Dakota. 7 

Virginia. 292 

WARhington. _ _ fiQ 

Oklahoma!.....a.. 4 

Wisconsin. 316 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula¬ 
tion of more than 30,680,000. The estimated poptilation of the 93 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,000,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, exclud¬ 
ing epidemics. 


Weeks ended November 19^ 1997^ and November 90f 1996 


1 

j 

1937 

1026 

Esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Coses reported 

Diphtheria: 

a^oss 

1»840 

%m 

786 

273 

3,409 

1,048 

462 

111 

470 

90 

700 

1 

I 1 

Ks|| 

1 


OftAlthK _ _ , _ . 

1,293 

Measles: 

43Stfl.tMi_ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

90 «itUM_ _ _ 


Poliomyelitis: 

40 StatM_ _ _ ,_ - _ _ 


Scarlet fever: 

SSStat^_ ,_ , nr , . . 


00 fdtiss_ _ _ . _ _ . _ , r , 

MS 

Smallpox: 

40 StalAfl_ 

99 dtles. 


Typhoid fever: 

4S$tatns_ _ _ 

00nltk4i______ , ,, 

78 

Deaths reportsi 

Influensa and pneumonia: 

otoltiM_:__ _ . _ 

Smallpox: 

.- .. _ _ 

nnm 


HSHHIBn 

.."n 

BBSBBmBv 


< Okkhonift City and Tubs. 


729S7*—27-8 




































































tep0ri» ^ wmk md9i MevmAir i$^ iMT 

'Z'lvi gim kf a^bth«rit» ^torngtUtiii aeaii«t kw, mO, tipliold 

limjtaith0iMttlttf«a«ll9ii4iitto«9OBttiialir^ the tmaihir ctf oeiei of the dkeese 

under metdefetton that meir he eepecM to ooour during a oertela weelt in the ehaenee ef^^pliemtoa. 
It te heaed on eepoite to the FnhHe Health Service during the peat nine years. U is In ipest inetanoas 
the hiedtanntimher of eases reported In the eorrespondifig week of the preceding years. When theeiporfs 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons tiio median is unsatisfactory, Ihe epidemic periods 
are ejEdnded and the eetlmBeed expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the muk during non- 
eiddemio years. 

If reports have not been racelved for the fbU nine years, data aie used fbr as many years rapoisibie, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are sipoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not suiftoient to make it practicable toeomputo the estiinated expeetaaey. 




Chick¬ 
en pox, 
casee 
re¬ 
ported 

Diphtheria 

InQuensa 

Mea¬ 

sles, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 


IfM 

Pividon, State, and 
city 

Population, 
J’l^y 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Muix^m, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 


■ 


■ 


■ 

■ 



Maine* 

Portland........... 

76,888 

22,546 

H 

2 

■ 

0 

M 

H 

1 


New Hampshire: 

f^oocord..r. .. 

H 

■1 

0 

0 

H 

H 

0 

6 

A 

Maacbester......... 

83,007 

10,008 

M,Og9 

779,620 

mooa 

142,065 

60,780 

267,618 

(0 



A 

0 


A 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre___ 

■ 

H 


0 

■ 

■ 

0 

A 

Bnrllndiini_ 




n 



0 



52 

W 


2 

mi 

138 

A 

0 

19 

Pellftiw. _ _ 

<1 



0 

0 

0 

\ 





0 


5 


WmvMetiir.^^ _ 




0 

0 

8 

0 

40 


Rhode Island: 

Pawtudost......... 

H 

H 


0 

Q 

7 


Providence_..... 


10 

10 


0 

Q 

0 

4 


Conneotiout; 

Bridgeport......... 

■ 

5 

0 

0 


1 


Hartford. 

160^107 

8 

8 

g 

A 

n 


« 


New Haven. 

178,927 

10 

3 

4 



22 

16 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 




New York: 

Buffalo. 

538,016 
5,873,356 
316,786 
182,003 

138,642 

452,513 

132,020 

1,979,364 

681,663 

112,707 

32 

20 

16 

260 

10 

2 


A 

16 

29 

1 

14 

26 

15 

_ m 

New York. 

124 

169 

15 


Rediester.._ 

4 

10 

2 

Syracuse. 

18 

11 


0 

15 

0 

2 

2 

New Jersey. 

Camden... 

5 

7 

8 

1 

A 

1 

o 


Newark. 

42 

11 

34 

2 

0 

13 

7 

m 

u 

0 

■l 

Trenton. .. .. .. 

1 

5 


2 

0 

Pennsylvania; 

Phlladdidiia 

172 

82 

05 


A 

64 

21 

Pittsburgh - - „ _ 

83 

31 

72 

5 


3 

Q 

102 

Q 


Reading- 

12 

8 



EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 







HI 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati.. 

OieveXand . r 

409,333 

936,485 

279,836 

287,380 

97,846 

10 

44 

21 

19 

54 

13 

17 

10 

101 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

AB 

H 

Cf^himbus.._ 

■ 

\ 

09 

1 

4 

Toledo. 

72 

A 


Indiana: 

Port Wayne. 

5 



■i 


V 

o 

fndinnff|)oD« _ __ 

356,819 

80^091 

71,071 

2,996,289 

63,928 

1,341^814 
13% 816 
188,608 

10 

12 

3 

16 

0 

IHjHMjv 


0 

eb 


Sonth Bend. 

1 


■Um 


Aw 

A 

13 

3 

Terra Haute_^ 

0 

3 

2 

0 




Illinois: 

Chicago^ ^_ 

84 

124 

8 

123 

2 

4 

2 

5 

IK 

8 

SpfiSflsld. 

1 

0 

0 

0 


o® 

MicS^ 

Detroit_ 

68 

13 

80 

14 

e 

74 

7 

2 

0 



1 

Flint.. 

Q 

a 

w 

A 


22 

Orand Rapfdg. . 

si 

of 

0 

0 

m 

10 

8 

0 


> No estimate made. 
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Phniloii,Btate»««d 

city 
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soil 

npotit for wtofc tndod ffovtmUur i9, tiVf —Continued 


Typboid feror 

TnlMr*. . Whoop- 

“J*®" ^ ***4. 

sis, Coses, eooi^, 

deaths esti- Ctses Deaths cases 

r^ mated re- re- re- <**» 

ported expect-ported ported ported 
I enoy 



sax agaa s§s ggs s^ss 















































Benll^ttwar 


Sxm^pox 


T^:phoidlie«r 






_ 



Tubers 




Whoop 


•"sn!!"* 

Cases, 

aitl. 


H 

Onaei 



%?• 

•sti- 

■ 




mated 



re- 

re- 

re- 

nuutad 



le- 



aapect' 



ported 

ported 

ported 




ported 



aney 


■nl 




•aaoy 





WjtSf NORTH 




!■ 






lllll 


riNTJUL 












MiaoMotta: 




■ 








Dittuth. 

6 

5 



0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


14 

122 

66 

Mimieajpolis... 
St. PruL...... 

44 

19 

26 

9 


H 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Iowr: 











Damport.... 
Dei Moines... 

0 

1 


0 



0 

0 




8 

10 

Kl 

10 




0 

191991911 


24 

SIOUX City.... 
Waterloo. 

8 

8 

HI 

8 


BSH 

HI 

0 



2 

1 

Ki 

0 


BBjHH 


0 

)9lll9l9i 



Jdlssourl: 












SlaosRS 

11 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

1 


102 

St.Jtapb. 

St. Louis. 

4 

0 

0 

72 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


26 

84 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

2 


810 

Korth Dakota: 












FAr^ti__ ^ 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

7 

Orand Forks.. 

0 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 









imiiiii 



Aberdeen 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

ipmupi 

0 


Sioux Falls..*.. 

2 

9 

0 




0 

0 

jiiHBII 

0 

5 

Nebra^* 












1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

24 


5 

18 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

il 

Kansas: 










* Tnp«ka_- _ 

8 

0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 


8 

20 

WloMta. 

4 

11 


2 


0 

0 




2 : 

SOUTH ATLANTIO 


■ 


■ 



■ 

M 


Delawsne: 



■1 


■1 







Wflxningtoa... 

4 

1 

H] 



1 

1 

1 



85 

Maryland: 

Baltimore..... 

17 

20 

m 


H 

16 

4 

2 

0 

16 

245 

Cumberland... 

1 

a 





1 

0 

0 


9 

Frederick. 

1 

0 

0 



^Kl 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Dist of Columbia: 












Washington... 

16 

23 

0 



11 

2 

2 

0 

5 

138 

Virginia 

Lynchburg.—. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

H 


0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Norfolk^_ 

2 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 



7 


Richmond. 

8 

8 

HI 

Hi 

0 

1 

0 

Hi 


0 

47 

Rofinnkft_ 

3 

4 



0 

1 

0 




14 

West Vhiinia 
Ohat'icston.... 

1 

1 

0 

m 

0 

2 

0 


■ 

0 

14 

Wheeling. 

North Oarolma: 

2 

1 

0 

H 

0 


1 


0 1 

0 

12 

RfklAlfflk 

.. 2 

1 



0 

1 

0 

^K1 


0 

10 

Wilimngton—- 

1 

1 



9 

0 

1 


Hi 

8 

14 

Winiton-Sato 

1 

4 



0 

0 

1 



0 

14 

South Carolina: 












Charleston.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 




23 

Coluinbia. 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


16 

Greffliville. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


3 

Georgia* 












Atlanta. 

6 

9 

0 



6 

1 

8 

0 


83 

Brunswick, a.. 

0 

0 

9 




0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

Savannah. 

1 

8 

0 



3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

86 

Florida 












St. Petersburg. 

TampA _ 

0 


0 



1 

0 


0 


11 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

HAST SOUTH 











CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington. 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

16 

Louisville. 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Tennessee. 












Memphis....... 

5 

3 

0 

0 


4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

61 

NashviUe. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

63 

Alabama. 












Bimsingham... 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 



0 

61 

MaMUi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ol 

HU 

2 
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CUf reportt for imh ended ffovemhor 19, J9*r—ContiauW 


1 SoolotteTor 

i 

^moape 

« 

Typhoid fever 
Tuber-__ 

Whoop¬ 

OmB, 

mU^ 

00868 

Oases, 

68ti- 

1 

C086B 

1 

Daothal 

milo* 1 1 

AW 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

ing^ 

cough, 

cases 

matod 

TO- 

motod 

re¬ 

ro- 1 

re- mated 

re¬ 

re¬ 

re¬ 

ttcpaot< 

1 

1 

ported 

ported' 

ported expect-; 

ported 

ported 

ported 

anoy 


ODcy 

I 

1 

1 


anoy 1 






ATLANTIC 

N^York: 

N«w York.. 

Jm$r: 

^ Newarx. 

^onnaylvatiia: 

FhilftditsiliUL .r., 

Pittas#. 













































Dittofon, 9tite» mA dty 


ftXBt votetR cvatvkkt 

Ohio: 

Toledo.*. 

Indiaiifi: 

XndianapoUs... 

JUiuois: 

CMeago.... 

Michigan: 

Detfoit.. 

Qraiid Rapids. 

Wisocmsin: 

Milwaalcee. 

Radne. 


WBST NOEin CENTRAL 

Minnesota; 

Minneapolis. 

Iowa; 

Waterloo. 

Missouri; 

Kansas City. 

St. Louis. 


SOUTH ATI ANTIC 


Maryland: 

Baltimore... 

Virginia: 

Richmond... 
South Ctfolina: 
Columbia... 


BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee; 

Nashville...'.. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 
Mobile. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arhansas: 

Fort Smith..., 
LitUe Hock... 
Louisiana. 

New Orleans. 
Shreveport,.. 
Texas: 

Oalveston.... 


MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Ponver. 

TTtab: 

Balt Leke City. 

PAcanc 

Washington: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma... 

Oregon: 

Portland... 

California: 

Los Angeles. 

Sacramento^. 

Sait Francisco. 



The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended NovemW 19, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended November 20, 1926. Tlie popiilar 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimatefras 
of July 1,1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative'figures for auAy 
of the citks not being avsilaUe. The 101 cities reporting <(SMS had 































































Mm 


emi 0 Utuf i$i 40 tT 


igpcfibte npiKiosmately SQfM$»900 m li^ 

md 30^988,000 in 1927. Tho 08 dttes reporting deaths had neariy 
29,786,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 m 
1027. The numbar of cities inchiidad in each group and (hn estimated 
Seagate populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary Hf weekly reporU from citieUi October 16 to November 19y 1927—Annual 
lOOfOOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 

^ DIPHTHERIA CASE BATES 




101 dties. 

152 

117 

169 

New England. 

Middle'AHantic. 

103 

161 

246 

61 

74 

02 

East North Central. 

J65 

128 

167 

West North Central. 

373 

187 

356 

South Atlantic . 

J62 

101 

132 

East South Central. 

222 

148 

381 

West South Central. 

06 

SO 

112 

Mountain. 

447 

379 

365 

Pacific. 

233 

136 

236 




SMALLPOX CASE BATES 



Wisti., not iaehi^ed* 
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Swmmar^ Jii iMe% (Mtm, Oti^bar 18 t» IfamiAtr Itj IMT^^rntwat 

ampctred wifA rt8«» e^/mtp^mUi^ -fferMl 

TtraoiD rxvis oabb batp 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


OSdttes. 

New England. 

Middle Atlantio.... 
Bast North Oentral. 
West North Oentral 

South Atlantic. 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain. 

Paoifl0. 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 



• Tacoma, Wash., not induded. 

t Fort Smith, Ark., Seattle Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not induded. 
4 Fort Wayne, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not induded. 

(Fort Wayne, Ind., not induded. 

4 Norfolk, Va., not Induded. 
f Fort Smith, Ark., not induded. 

• Seattle, Wash,, and Spokane Wash,, not induded. 


ffumber of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of oiHea in each group, approximated as of July /, 19166 and 1997, respectively 


te population of 


































































































































mtElGN AND INSUUR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report;for the week ended November 18^ 1927. —The following report 
for the week ended November 12, 1927, was transmitted by the 
eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: * 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAOVE 

Meh Butt fwtir*—Makassar. 

CBOX.BRA 

/ndm —Bombey^ Calcutta, Madras, Tuticorin. 
Straits 

Dutch Bast Indies - Batavia. 

CAina.—Canlon. 


SMALLPOX 

Jniia.-^Me^oon, 

Cqflon.'-^cAomho. 

Dutch East /ntfies.—Banjermasin, Samarinda. 
Soratrafc.—Kucbing. 


Returns for the week ended November 12 were not received from the following 
ports: 

Iraq. —Basra. 

Dutch East Indien.’^F^dang. 

French Indo-China. —Haiphong, 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. —Vladivostok. 


ANGOLA 

Comtnunicahle diseases—Augustj 1927. —During the month of 
August, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Angola, as 
follows: , 
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BRAZIL 

Morftiitp, genertA—MorkAityirom ammuniecAiU iiwaaM — Manem-^ 
SejAemher, ldS7 .—^During tiie montli September, 1927, of 139 
deaths from all causes reported at Manaos, Brazil, 39 were caused 
by malaria, 4 by leprosy, 4 by measles, and 21 by tuberculosis. 
Population, 89,063. 

CANADA 

€ommunicaMe diseaaes—WeeJe vndtd November 19, /9^7.-^The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
November 19, 1927, as follows: 


DiseaM 

j 

Nova i 
Rcotia 

Naw 

Brtma- 

wick 

Quebec 

1 

On¬ 
tario j 

1 

Mani- i 
toba 

. 

Baa- 

katch- 

awan 

Alberta 

Total 

Carabrospinal favat..,...... 

i 


1 

■■ll 

mum 

2 


z 

PoHomvalitis ____ 

1 

1 

1 




3 

a 

Smallpox..... 





1 


1 

103 

TvphoM favar.-.. 

1 

d 

10 

Hti 


20 



■1 




Communicable diseases — Ontario — October, 1927 — Comparative — 
During the month of October, 1927, commimioable diseases were 
reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 



1027 

1926 

Disease 





Casas 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 


ActinomycoEia______ 

2 

2 



CerebrospinBl meningitis_____ 

8 

a 

5 

i 

Ohancrolfl.-.—_—..- 

6 


1 


Chicken pox..____ 

571 


544 


rJonjnoctivitiR, Ar>ptA iniBpiioiiA,, , _ r __ 

1 



Diphtheria ..-__—__ 

540 

20 

420 


Dyaentery_-___......_........._...__ 

9 


Qennan maaalae_____ 

18 


7 


Goiter......-. 

1 




Gonorrhea_....._... 

170 


177 


li^uanca_..........._.....___............___... 

0 

7 

10 

5 

l^thargfA AnRAphalitlR _ _ _ . _ _ 1 



7 

Mefi^aa_...___....._ 

3^ 



383 

MtimpB_____ 

448 


25 

Pnaumnnia - r. ^ r, - - ^ _^ , 

06 

128 

Poliomyelitis... 

21 

4 1 

27 

Fuerper^ aeptioamla... 

2 


Rabies...... 

1 

_j 



Bfiarlet fever_. _ ^ _ _ 

411 


851 

3 

1 

Septic sore throat..... 

7 


SmaBpox....... 

160 


78 

173 


Syphilifl - _ _ . - ■ 

147 




.r 


TuberoulosiB.. 

126 

128 

276 

62 

4 

96 

.K 

10 

3 

Tyfdioid fever___ 

101 

304 

Whoopiiig cough... ...... 

4 




SmaUpox in municipalities .—The greatest number of cases of 
smallpox reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, during 
October, 1927, was in Ottawa, viz, 114 cases. At Toronto 13 cases 
WCTe reported; at South River, 5 cases. Seven localities reported the 
occurrence of 1 case each. 































































Sm^pest—East Tori, Oftiki^ IVw^inoe.—Smallpox is report^ 
prevslea^ at East York) FroTinoe of Ontario, Cimada. Four cases 
wore, reporte<i during October, 1927. The disease is said to be mild. 

(imnmnieoMe diseases — Quebec—Weei ended November 19, t9TT .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
communicable disease for the week ended November 19, 1927, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

OemkireBpliial mentiigltls.. 

Chicken pox.... 

1 

40 

Diphtheria___ 

84 

Oennon measles.____ 

3 

InhiiGuza.— 

1 

Measles.......... 

73 



Disease 

Cases 


■R 












Typhoid fever — Montreal—January ^-November S6,1927 .—The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the cases of typhoid fever and deaths firom this 
disease reported at Montreal, Quebec, Canada, since January 1,1927: 


Weekended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Week ended— 

Cases 

Dedths 

Jan. a, 1927. 

3 

1 

June 26,1927*-,. 

75 

23 

Jan. 15,1927. 

4 

3 

Jnlv2.1927_ 

68 

21 

Jan. 22.1927. 

1 

2 


52 

10 

Jan. 29,1927. 

3 

1 


39 

4 

_ _ _ 

1 

0 


22 

9 

Fob. 12,1927. 

0 

0 

Hi|1 L tl't iiIT* 

23 


Feb. 19, 1927. 

1 

2 

Aug. 6, 1927. 

16 

6 

Feb. 1927. 

1 

1 

Aug. 13,1927. 

20 

5 

Mar. 6,1927. 

9 

1 

Aug. 20,1927. 

14 

4 

Mar. 12, 1927. 

203 

4 

Aug. 27, 1927. 

8 

3 

Mar 19,1937. 

383 

14 

Sent. 3. 1927 

27 

0 

Mar. 20,1927. 

568 

22 


17 


Apr. 2,1927. 

649 

48 


13 

2 

Apr. 9,1927... 

386 

40 

Sept. 24,1927. 

6 

3 

Apr. 16, 1927..^. 

175 

38 

Oct. 1,1927. 

18 

1 

Apr 23,1927... 

125 

43 

Oct. 8,1927. 

14 

1 

Apr. 30, 1927. 

105 

23 

Oct. 15,1927..-r-- 

5 

1 

May 7,1927. 

len 

19 

Oct. 22,1927. 

3 

1 

May 14, 1927. 

367 

10 

Oct. 29i 1927. 

9 

1 

May 21,1927. 


1 26 

Nov. 5,1927. 

1 

1 

May 2^ 1927. 

H5.3 

38 

Nov. 12,1927. 

3 

0 

June 4,1927. 

389 

87 

Nov. 19,1927. 

2 

2 

June 11,1927. 

12H 

36 

Nov 26i 1927. 

0 

0 

June 18, 1927. 

86 

1 18 

1 





CHINA 

.4rea of pneumonic plague infection—Mongolian frontier .—^Further 
information received under date of* October 11, 1927, indicates 
prevalence of pneumonic plague south of Tungliaochcn, on the 
frontier of Mongolia, where an outbreak with 200 deaths was pi'e- 
viously reported. 

> PaUto Haalth Btporti Dw. 3, l«7, p. 2m. 
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ECUAIKMI 



— Otiaiber, Ihiring tke suwtli 

of October, 1927, four cases of plague and one case of smallpox yf«» 
reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Plague-infecied rats. —During the same period, 22,997 rata were 
reported taken at Guayaquil, of which number 8 rats were found 
plague-infected. 

nNLAND 

Influenza — Helsingfors—October 1-16, 19S7. —During the half 
month ended October lb, 1927, 235 cases of influenza were reported 
at Helsingfors. 

GREECE 

Mortality from bronehopneumonic influenza — Salomki—October 4~ 
SI, 1927. —The occurrence of 66 deaths from bronchopneumonic 
influenza has been reported at Salonild, Greece, for the period 
October 4 to 31, 1927. 

IRAQ 

Cholera — Week ended October 22, 1927 — Summary to October 22, 
1927. —During the week ended October 22, 1927, 95 cases of cholera, 
with 60 deaths, were reported in Iraq, occurring in seven localities. 
The greatest number of cases, viz, 35, with 23 deaths, was reported 
at Amarah. The total occurrence from date of outbreak to October 
22 was 926 cases, with 677 deaths. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — September 1-15,1927. —During the period September 1 to 
15, 1927, 85 oases of plague with 76 deaths were reported in the 
Island of Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed according to 
locality as follows: Provinces—Antisirabe, cases, 2; deaths, 2; Itasy, 
cases, 14; deaths, 13; Tananarive, including Tananarive Town, 
oases, 69; deaths, 61. The distribution according to type of disease 
was: Bubonic cases, 37; pneumonic, 31; septicemic, 17. 

PERU 


Mortality Jrom cammuniccMe diseases — Areguipa — September, 
1927 .—During the month of September, 1927, mortality from com¬ 
municable diseases was reported at Arequipa, Peru, as follows; 


DlseasQ 


Gastroenteritis,. 

Influenta. 

Measles. 

tarlet fever. 


Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

3 

Tuberculosis__ 

23 

]3 

Typhoid fever. 

1 

2 

Typhus fever,.... 

1 

1 

Whooping cough. 

7 


Population, estimated, 43,500 


















msi 

vmem weanbs 

Commmipaile diteoas — October, 19$7 .—During the month of 
October, 1927, ocnnmunicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


I^nd and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

Ik, Thomas and St. John: 

XUj^llMI^_ _ 

1 

Imported. 

Pish palaoning_ 

2 

Gonn^hea._ .. , 

7 


Bypbillfl_ 

9 

Secondary, 6; tertiary, 2; congenital, 1. 

TfttaniM_ . ..-.p., _ _. 

1 

TnhemnlMia_,_ _ 

1 

Chronic pulmonary. 

St, Croix: 

Chancroid__ 

1 

Gonorrhaa....-_... 

3 


Sxrphtlls..^-.. _ __ - _ 1 

7 ! 

Secondary. One imported. 

TlTM^tY^arliiAffl_ _ _ , _ _ i 

9 

Necator Americanus* 




CBOi^MA, PLAGUE. SHALLPOX. TYPHUS FEYER AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables most not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the list of oountries included or the figures for the partfcuhur oountiies for which reports an given* 

Reports Recdyed During Week Ended December 9> 1927 ^ 

CHOLEBA 


Piam 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

China: 

Canton.................... 

Oct. 9-29. 

13 

13 


Foochow.. 

Oct, lfr-22. 

Present with seversl cases. 

Shanghai.... 

Oct. 16-22. 


■nHlimni 

Swaipw . _, - _ 

Oct. 23-29. 



Prevalent. 

India: 

Calcutta................... 

Oct 16-22. 

38 


Rangoon. 

.do. 

2 







July-Oct. 22, 1927: Cases, 926; 
deaths, 677. 

Amarah....... 

Oct. 16-22.-... 

35 

23 

Baghdad.*.. 

.....do—...__ 

1 

1 


Basra........__ 

.do. 

1 



Diwaniyab..___ 

.....do_*. 

28 

17 


Ilillah.:* 

do 

12 

7 


Kerbala*............._ 

.do.. 

3 

3 


Kut. 

.....do__ 


8 


Muntaflque..-.-. 

_.do..._ 




Siam..... 


nmRp 


Oct. 9-15, 1927' Cases, 8; deaths, 
5. Apr. 1-Oct. 15, 1927: Cases, 
761; deaths, 618. 



m 

9 


PLAGUE 


313 

1 


1S6 

8 


73 


203 


1 plague rodent. 

Beported present south of Tung- 
liao. 

Bats taken: 22,007; found in¬ 
fected, 8. 


Province. 


British East Africa: 

Tanganyika Territory.. 

Uganda* ___ 

Ceylon; 

Colombo. 

China: 

TufkgliaiOQheii....... . 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil***. 


India: 

Madras Presidency*. 

Rangoon. 

Java: 

Batavia.. 


Sept. 4-Oot, 1- 
June 1-30. 


Ocl. 16-22., 
Oct. 11- 


October, 1027.. 


Oct. 2-8.... 
Oct." 16-22.. 

Oct. 0-22... 


> Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other souroes. 
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(BOlJSRil, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TVPMUS FEV%S. AMD tSIAOW 

FEVEB-Oontlnued 

B<V«lta B«e«iT«4 Diui«l Week Ended Deeemker 9,19d7->Oetitintted 

PLACIUS-^iitl«u«d 



TYPHUS FEVEB 
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tmmAtr*. MflW 


OMiUnU. K*ACW^ m UkUJN S. Tnwtni veveb. and ybllow 

raVUMSoaitfoMI 

S«f(irte BoMiTvd Aval im« SK t» D«*eaib«r t, Ma7> 

CWX<BBA 


Place 

Data 

Cases 

Deaths 

China: 

Amoy.. 

Canton. 

Fpoohov..^. 

RoilkKohg..^.. 

Kulfmani.: . . _ 

ShangSd,. 

Swatow.^. 

Tientsin. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Oaleutta. 

Karachi. 

Sfadras. 

Rangoon. 

India, French Settlements In... 

Indo-OhlYiA (Fnttifth)_ 

May3»-Oet. 16... 

May 1-Oct. I. 

Jti)y24^ei^. 10... 

Julyl7>*Sept. 8__ 

Jane 21. 

June 18-38........ 

July81-act.l5.... 

May 15-Sept. 10_ 

Aug. 37-oS. 1- 

Apr. 17-8ept. 24... 

Aiay 8-8eiH. 17._ 

MayS^Oet. 15_ 

May38-June4__ 

June lO-Oct 22-..- 

May 8-Oct. 8. 

Mar. 80-Aug. 27... 
Apr. 1-fiept. 20_ 

110 

89 

8 

1 

2 

188 

14 

127 

705 

1 

838 

24 

258 

11 

54 

8 

118 

18 

57 

471 

1 

443 

Atin^tn , 


4,500 


Cambodia....»_ 


406 


Ooohin-China...... 

.....do. 

1,606 


Saigon. 

Jooe4-Oot. 7.. 

12 

4 

Lam_ _ 

July ll-Bept. 20... 

228 


Tonkin. 

Apr. l-Sejpt. 20._ 

9,818 


Iraq: 


Amarah. 

Baghdad. 

Oot. 3-8_... 

10 

8 

July 24-80_... 

26 

18 

Basra....,. 

July 17-Oot. 8 ...., 

884 

289 

Uiwaniyah. 

Oct. 2^ . 

44 

26 

Hiliah. 

.....do............. 

1 


Kerbala. 

.do._ 

11 

7 

Kut. 

.dou_....... 

1 


Muntaflq. 


6 

i 

Japan: 




Yokohama. 

July 81~ Aug. 6-... 

1 

1 

J4vh: 



Batavia.... 

Reported Nov. 10. 

25 

15 

Persia: 



Abadan. 

July24-Aug. 18--. 

! 215 

183 

Ahwas. 

July 81> Aug. 18... 

20 

18 

Mi^b. 

Aug 7-18. 

1 

23 

Mohammerah. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

m 

155 

Nasseri. 

July 10-31. 


10 

Philippe Islands: 

Bulacan Province. 



June7-July8. 

8 

1 ^ 

Leyte Province— 



Barugo. 

June 29. 

1 

1 

Carigara.. _ 

June 23.. 

1 

1 

Palo. 

May 18 . 

1 


Manila_ . 

July 17-Aug. 27_ 



Siam. 

May 1-Oct. 8. 

1 ^ 


Ban^ok. 

On vessd. 

.do. 

! ^ 

18 

S. 8. Adrastos.. 

Reported Aug. 6.. 

1 

1 

8.8. Montreal Mara. 

Sept. 20. 

■—r 


8.8. Tabaristan.. 

Oct. 6. 


8.8, Moiea. 

Bept. 2. 



8. 8. War Mehtar (oil 

Aug. 4. 

i 

i 

tanker). 




Renuu^rs 


Prewnt 


Id international aettlement an<| 
Freneta oonoeadien. 


Oases, 170,«64; deaths, 07,103. 


Cases, 15,364. 


Final diagnosis not received. 


Cases, 366, deaths, 215. 


At Yokohama, Japan. 

At Muke, Japan. 

Case in coolie removed at Basra. 
At Hong Koi^; eholera*infect6d. 
At Safl^ha, Egypt. 








































































































Se!l^«rt» BiMMiHHIiillnNK Iww AH t* $»> m i " ■» 0 |Hji | |» 8 ed 


PlJieva-42««tloued 


Cam X>(Nitbs 


Argentlna—Contiimed. 

Province^ 

Buenos Aires..— Apr. lO^May 7... 

Cordoba.. Jan. ll-Aug. 6-,.. 

Do. Nov. 21. 


Corrientes. Junel. 

SUMEioi,- Mm.^Aug. 

Bante fe.—— Apr. 28-May M... 

Territory— 

Chaco— 

Barrantpieras. May 29. 

Poricosa. June 28. 

Painpa. July 27-Aug. 2— 

Rto Negro. Aug. C..,. 

City- 

Merou. Reported July 14.. 

Kosarlo. May?. 

Santa Fe.. May 16. 

Axores’ 

St. Michaels Island. May 18-Oct. 29... 

Ribeira Orande. June 12-18.—.— 

Brazil: 

Sao Paulo. June 3-9.. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya. Apr. 24-July 81.... 

Mombassa. July 24-30 . 

Nairobi. May 22-28. 

Tanganyika. Mar, 29-May 28... 

Do. July 24-Aug. 28... 

Uganda. Jan. l-Feb. 28. 

Do. Mar. 27-June 18... 

Canary Islands: 

Laguna district— 

Tejlna. June 17. 

Las Palmas. Oct. 8-11. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. May 1-Oct. 1. 

China- 

Amoy. July 3-23. 

Mongolia. Reported Oct. 11.. 

Tientsin. Aug. 14-20. 

Tungllao. Reported Oct, 11“ 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil. June 1-Aug. 31— 

Egypt: 

Alexandria. June 4-Sept. 2. 

Benl-Souef. June4-Julyl3_ 

Biba. June 4-10. 

Dakbalia. June 24-July 9_ 

Minla. Aug. 8-9.. 

Port Said. June 24-July 21... 

Suez... Sept, 4. 

Tanta distrl^.. June4-10. 

Greece. Mayl-June80— 

Athena.. June 1-Aug. 29.— 

MytUene. Aug. 9-Sept. 9B..._ 

Patras. May 30-Nov.6,... 

Hawaii Territory: 

Hunalma.e. July 18-Attg.30.., 

Hawaii* 

Kapulena. Oct. 22... 

Honokaa_ May 17-28. 

Kukulhaele. Aug. 12-17. 

Paaullo.July 28-Aug. l- 

India. Apf.X7-Oot.2t.... 

Bombay. M^8-Oct. 8.w_ 

Calcutta. Ang.21-8ep|.aw.. 

Madras. Mayl-Oot. 1. 

Rangoon...... May8-Oet. 15- 

Indo-Chlna (FretMii). Apr. I^ug. IP_ 

Saigon. Sept. 2-16. 

Kwang-Cbow-Wan. May 21-July 81.-. 

. .....| Apr. 8~Hay28_ J 


Reported as hav 
thTM weeks ptev 


14 Plague rats, 4. 


. Present in surrounding country. 

200 Approximate. 


7 . Rats taken, 72,418: found in¬ 

fected, 45. 

4 . 

5 2 

1 . At Nama. 

6 1 

4 . 

4 1 

1 . 

1 . 

4 3 

3 . Including Piraeus. 

6 . 

10 3 


m 8i 

18 10 

1,585 798 

78 72 

80 . 

2 . 

78 . 


2 plague rodeats. 

1 plague rodent. 

Do. 

Cases, 25A03; deaths* 11*104, 





















































































































3lMi& Qte^iMrtrmr 

cMiuittw fiiAAfff, TypHus FBViii, AND Ymjum 

> > | i* rt» lUeeivwd ttw <amim BB te 0«M«ib«r A 1M7— Contbraed 
PlA«tnt*-«aBtlnne(l 



Frovinoe. 

Oatbreak reported at Nagdi- 
wano. 

Mar. 16>Apr. 80,10S7: Cases, 256; 
deaths, 185. 


Oases, 22; deaths, 8. 


Cases, 1,150; deaths, 640. 


Cases, 10; deaths, 7« 


2 Native. 

3 Natives; on (hrm. 

3 

Creek warship at port of Athens. 
1 At Duals, French Cameroons, 
from Nigeria. 

At Piraeus, Qreece. 

... At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 
south. 

... At Oefle, Sweden, from Raflsque, 
Senei^. 


SMALLPOX 

















































































9m«M lr«n 

SlCAL1^0X-^o«ittlia«d 


Cases Deaths 


British Ea$t Alrioaf 

Kenya. ADr.»i-Mayl4— 

Tanganyika. Ii6tf. 2 e^une 18..,, 

Do... Aug. 7-28. 

ZantilMMr.*— Apr« l-Aug. 31— 

British South Afliiosi: 

Northern Rhodesia. Apr^SO-Oct. 7- 

Canada.. June 6-Noy. 12.—. 

Alberta..June 12 -Not* 12— 

Sdmonton.. Oet, 23-29. 

OahMTT.. 7uaal^Ati|.27-.. 

British Ooiumbia— 

Vancouver. May 23-8ept. 4. — 

Manitoba. JuneS-Nov. 5- 

Winnipeg. Jiuw la-Nov. M.,. 

NovaScotCr..Sept, 11-Oct. 16-. 

Halifax. Oct.S-16. 

Ontario. June 5-Nov. UL- 

Ottawa. June UhNov. 19— 

Sarnia.. Aug. 7-13. 

Toronto.. Xnne l^Nov. 12— 

Windsor. Oct. 2-15. 

Quebec. June 19 -Not. 6_ 

Riviere du Loup. Ool. 29-Nov. 19... 

Saskatchewan.. June l2-Nov. 12- 

MooeeJaw.. Aug. l4-Oot. 22... 

Regina. July 17-Nov. 12... 

Ceylon. May 1-7. 

Colombo. July 81-Aug. 6- 

China. 

Amoy. May 8-28. 

l5o. July 3-16. 

Antong. July 4-31. 

Canton. Sept. 18-24. 

Cbefeo. May 8-14. 

Do. Oct.V-16. 

Foochow. May 8-Sept. 10. 

Hong Kong. May 8-Sept, 17_ 

Manchuria— 

Anshan. May 22-28. 

Changchun. May 15-July30... 

Dairen. May2nJttU6 3. 

Fusbun. May 15-Sept. 17.. 

Harbin. JuaelH-Jury 10... 

Kalyuaa:. July 3-9. 

Mukden. MSy 2»-Oct, 22... 

Pensihu. July 3-Oct. 1. 

Ssuplngkal. May8-July9. 

Tientsin. May8-Oct. 1. 

Chosen. Feb. 1-July80_- 

Chinnampo. Apr. 1-May 31 ... 

Fusan. Apr. 1-30 . 

Gensan. May 1-81. 

S^hin. Apr. 1-80. 

Curacao. May29n7une4_ 

Ecuador: 

CKiayaquil. Jonal-Aug. 81_ 

Egypt. M8y7-Sept.30. 

Alexandria. May 21-June 17... 

Cairo. Jan. 22-Apr. 16_ 

F!ranee. Apr. 1-Aug. 31. 

Lilia. July 24-00. 

Farts.. May2l-Jn]y3l... 

G<dd Coast. Mar. 1-July 81.... 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. May22-Oct. 29_ 

Birmingham. Aug. 14-Sept, 30.. 

Bradlord. May 2(hJuii« 11_ 

Do... Oct. 23-Nov. 5_ 

Bristol. Oct. 13^. 

Cardiff. JimelOnJiilya.... 

Do. 001.92-29. 

Leeds.-. Jolyl7-Nor.2.... 

l^erpool. Jidy 17-20.. 

London. Mny UhRme 18_ 

Manchester. <St.2-Nev.5. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. June 13-Oetv 10.... 

Shefflekl. June IF-Ocii 99_ 

Stoke-on-Trent. Ang^ 81-27. 

Sootlaiid— 

Dundee. May 29-8^. «w... 





































































































































ttatliBitattii, IBM! 


sum 


mrnas'wsvmt and rauum 


-GoatinvicKi 


RapiffB fren M t« DeetlildiM 2.1227- 

BMAlAJPOX-CoBtlnwa 


Onwoe... 

SidbnUd. 

OuatetmUa: .. 

OaateiQiAaCitsr.. 

Ooinea (Fi«ttch)-w. 

India. 

Bombay... 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

RatiKooD...—. 

India, French Settlementsin 

lndo*China (Franoh). 

Saigon. 

IraoK 



Basra. 

Itely.. 

Rome. 

Jamaica.. 

Japan. 

Nagasaki City. 

Taiwan Island. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

Bast Jata and Madura.... 

Latvia. 

Mexico.^. 

Acapulco. 

Durango. 

Monterey. 

San I^ia Potosi. 

Tampico. 

Torreon. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands India; 

Borneo— 

lloloe Boongei. 

Pasir Residency. 

Samarinda Residency. 

Nigeria. 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion. 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

Poland. 

Portugal: 

Xiisbon. 

Oporto. 

Senegu: 

Medina. 

Slam. 

Bangkok. 

Spain: 

Madrid. 

Valencia. 

Do. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

Sumatra: 

Medan... 

Switserland: 

Berne. 

Syria: 

Damascus. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa: 

Oope Province. 

Do. 

ElllaU district. 

Tdtttywa district. 

Kalanga district. 

Mount Aylilfe district. 

Orange Free State.. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district. 

Veiisuela: 

Maracilbo. 


June . 

June 4-10.. 

APT. 17-Sept,«. 
May2S-Oct. 8.. 
May8-Oct, 16-- 
May lA-Aug. 6.. 
May22-Oct.22. 
May8-Oot. 8 ... 
Mar. ao-Aug. 27. 
Mar. ai-Seiu. 20 
Mayl4<Se^9.. 


Apr. lO-Oct. 1-— 
Apr.l0-Sepil7.. 
Apr. 10-May 21-. 
Jane 13-July 17_- 
May 29-Oot. 20.. 
Apr. 3-May 7— 
Jnne ao-Aug. 14.. 
May ai-31. 



May aa-Nov. 12.. 
Apr.a4-Sept.30.. 

Apr. 1-dO. 

Mar. 1-June30... 
Aug. 28-Sept. 17.. 

June 1-30. 

July 1-31. 

May 20-Aug. 13.. 
Jnnel-JulySl... 

Aug. 7-Oct. 1- 

Apr. 1-Aug. 81... 


.4pr. 21. 

Apr. 30-May 8. 

May 21-27. 

Mar.l-July31-..- 2.844 

July 10-23. 



Cases, 7738ft; deaths, 20,600. 


Cases, 832. 


Including consular district. 
Reported as alastrim. 
Cases, 10. 


Deaths, 021. 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 


Feb. 21-July 23. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6_ 20 

M8y20-Oct.8.— 28 

Sept. 3-0. 1 

July 4-10. 7 

Apr. 1-Oet. 8.. 

I^y 1-Se^. 10--- 10 

Aug. l-Ol. 

I May 20-June 4_ 8 

Sept.26-Oct.l.... 1 

June 12-18. 

.Vpr. 1-June 18_ 7 

June ft-Aug. 20_ 8 

Jun«20-Jaly2- 1 

Aug.ll-Oot,20.- 30 

Apr. l-June 10. 

June 1-10.... 1 


July 7-Aug. 20., 

Oct. 2-8. 

May ll-June 10. 

Jblya-O.. 

May ll-Jone 10. 
July 81-Aug. 0.. 
Aug. 7-13. 



Cases, 253; deaths, 67. 


Outbreaks. 


j July la-Oet. 3,. 
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dimaEkA, wmsM,- -nemk Am muimk' 

KeiWiti kuM) 2S t» IteeeHiW 

TTPHTOS VBVKK 


Plaot 


Date 


Case? 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Alferia.. 

Algiers... 
Onm— 
Argentina: 

^eeerio. 
Bo 


Chile; 

Antofagasta.. 

Do.. 


Ceno^on. 
La Cfuera... 


lAgoa^.._ 

Puerto Montt.. 

fiantiogo. 

Taloalmaiui.... 

Valparaiso. 

China: 

Manchuria— 

Harbin.... 

Mukden... 

Tientsin. 

Chosen. 

Chemulpo. 

Gensan. 

Seoul. 

Osechoslovakia.... 

^*^^lexandriaIIIII 

Cairo. 

Port Said. 

Estonia. 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Guatemala: 

Guatemala. 


Iraq: 

Baghdad.._ 

Irish Free State: 

Cork County. 

Donegal Coiuity- 
Letterkenney. 

Latvia . 

Lithuania. 

Mexico. 

Mexico City. 

San Luis Potosi... 

Morocco. 

Palestine. 

Haifa. 

Jatfa. 

Jerusalem. 

Mahriaim. 

Nasareth. 

Safad. 

Tel Aviv. 

Peru; 

Are^pa. 

Poland. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

Oporto. 

Do-. 

Rumania. 


Seville.. 

Syria: 

Alappo.. 

Tunisia.. 

Tunis.. 

Turkey* 

Constantinopie.^.., 


Apr. 2Wuly SO. 
my]l-Oct.SO...j 
May Sl-Aug. 31_ 


Aug. 1-31. 

Mai*. I'Aug. 10-. 
June 4-Nov. 4... 


Apr. KhMay 31. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1., 
May 20-June4.. 
Anr. 16-May 31. 

Mar. . 

Apr. 16-May 81. 
.do. 


July 10-16. 

Apr. 16-Sept. 3... 


July 25-Aug. 21.. 
May 26nJune 4... 

July 10-24. 

Feb 1-July8l... 
May 1-Aug. 31... 
do. 


Apr. 1-Aug 31... 

... do. 

May 2^Sept. 30. 

May Sl-Aug. 6_ 

Jan. Ift-Juty 1_ 

Sept. 24-30. 

Apr. 1-Juno30... 

June 1-30. 

June Wuly 31... 


Aug. 25-31. 


Apr. 24-30.. 
July 3-0 


Oct. 10-22-. 

Apt. 1-July 31_ 

Feb. l-Aug. 81.. 
Feb. 2-June30.. 
May 20-NoV. 5.. 
July 31-Aug. 6.. 
Apr. 1-Sept. 20.- 
May 24-Oct. 10.. 
do.. 


1 

1 

4 

82 

366 


95 


Ang. 2-Oct. 3... 
June28-Aug. 16. 

May 17-23. 

July 19-26. 

May 17-Aug. 8.. 
Oct. 1-10. 


Apr. 1-80-. 

Aug. 1-81. 

Apr. lO-Oct. 1-. 


May 20-Jane 4_ 

Aug. 20-27. ' 

Oct. 28-29. , 

Apr. 8-Aug. 27_{ 

Aug 19^. 


1,183 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 


1 

2 

106 


Sept. 11-17. 

Apr. M^uly 20...J 
July 6-Attg. 21..., 

May 18-19.._ 


Oases, 899; deathe, 89^ 


Oases, Mfi; deaths, 21, 


Cases, 793; deaths, OA 


Cases, 65. 

Cases, 183; deaths, 28. 


Cases, 6. 


In urban district. 


Deaths, 166. 

Including municipalities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Oases, 32. 


In Safad district. 


Cases, 161. 
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CSBOUeHA. PLAGUE, SMAIAPQX. TYPHUS FEVEB. AND T]lH,LOW 

FEVjaHDwntf^n^d 

Reporiai Eeeeived from iii)io 25 to Becember 2» 1927--^CQntinued 
fYt>m7S FEVSB—Continued 


Flfioe 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths | 

1 

Bemarks 

Union of South Attioa. 

Apr. 1-00.!. 


_ i 


Oftpe ProvinOe. 

Apr, 1-Oct. 8. 

42 

6 

Europeans, cas^, 2. 

" Alhiiiny d*®**^*^*‘- 

June 8-11 _ 



Outbreaks. 

Tiopdon _ 

May 22-28. 

i 


Do. 

Olen Gray district. 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Kcntani district. 

June 26-July 2__ 



Do. 

Port Elfiuibeth. 

Aug. 7-18. 

1 


Do. 

Qumbu district. 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Uxnsiinkulu district 

June 26-July 2_ 



Do. 

Natal. 

Apr, WAtig. 6 _ 

7 

3 


ifBpAnifhifl district. 

June firll-. 



Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Apr. 1-Oct 1. 

6 



Transvaal___ - 

Apr. l-ao. 

1 



JohannesiMiig. 

Do. 

July 3-Aug. 20._ 

Oct. 9-16. 

19 

> 5 

0 


Yugoslavia. 

May 1-Oct. 31. 



Oases, 25; deaths, 5. 






YELLOW PEVEB 


Ashanti: 

Ohuasi. w__ 

Atig. A_ 

1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa): 

Porto Novo.. 

July 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coast. 

Avi. 1-June 80 

60 

22 ; 

Do.. 

Aug. 4.. 

2 


Ivory Coast... 

July 29. 

1 

1 j 


Liberia: 

Monrovia___ 

May 29-S6pt 10... 
Oct,3-23. 

5 

6 





Cases, 29; deaths, 23. 

__ 

f)Altar _ 

July 9. 

1 


Do. 

Aug. 8... 

2 


Do. 

Sopt. 17. 


Present. 

Do. 

Oct 3-16.i 

12 

7 

Gooul. 

Sept 26-Oct.2 ...i 

Aug 22-Sept 4._ 

Oct. 9-23. 

1 i 

1 


Island of Qoree. 

2 1 

2 


Kebemer. 

2 

2 


Kelle . 

_do. 

2 

1 


Khombole__ 

Aug. 1-Oct 9. 

6 

3 


Longa. 

Sept"26-Oct 2.,.. 
Oct. 17-23. 

1 

1 


Meldce___ 

1 



M’Bour. 

May 27-lune 19... 

6 

6 


N’Dande . 

Oct. 17-23. 

1 

1 


Ouakam.i 

June 2-Aug. 14_ 

Sept. 19-26. 

1 4 

2 


Pout . 

I 1 

L 

1 ^ 

Huflsfjue. 

Oct 9-10. 

1 

1 

L 

Sebikotano_ _ 

Oct 17-23. 

1 

1 


St. Louis.. 

Aug. 1-Oct. 2'_ 

July 10. 

3 

3 


Thies.... 

1 

1 

In European. 

Do. 

Tiaroye. 

Sept. 12-Oct 23... 
Aug. 22-Sept. 4 ... 
May 27-Scpt. 11_ 

Aug. 18-21. 

11 

1 

11 

1 

Tivaouane . 

6 

6 


Togoland: 

Meiatss_ 

1 

1 


On vessel: 

S. 8. Desirade. 

Sept. 16. 

1 

1 

At Leixoes, Portugal, in PasaiHi* 
ger from Dakar, Senegal. 
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PlffiVAliENCB OF SMALLPOX IN THE UNITED STATES 

At this season of the year an increase in the prevalence of smallpox 
is usual, but this year the reports indicate somewhat more cases of 
this disease in November than were reported in 1925 or 1926. 

Tbe health ofBicers of 41 States reported 452 cases of smallpox for 
the week ended November 19, 1927; 693 cases for the following week, 
and 569 cases for the week ended December 3, 1927. 

Data from 43 States are available for the week ended December 3, 
1927, and the corresponding v^eeks of 1925 and 1926. These States 
reported 444 cases for the week in 1925, 595 cases in 1926, and 570 
cases for the week in 1927. 


PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Poliomyelitis is more prevalent this month than it usually is in 
December. During the week ended December 3, 1927, 42 States 
reported 172 cases of poliomyelitis. For the corresponding week of 
1926 these States reported 34 cases, and in 1925 they reported 37 
cases for the week. These figures do not include Ohio, as weekly 
reports for that State are not available for 1925 and 1926. Ohio 
reported 22 cases for the week in 1927. 

For the week ended November 19, 1927, 42 States (including 
Ohio) reported 297 cases of poliomyelitis. The following week these 
States reported 195 cases, and for the week ended December 3, 1927, 
they reported 193 cases. 

Reports for the week ended December 10, 1927, will be found on 
page 3086 of this issue of the Public Health Reports. 


TETANUS FOLLOWING VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX. 
AND ITS PREVENTION 

With Special Reference to the Use of Vaeciaation Shields and Dressings 

By Chabi;.sis Aemstbonq, Surgeon, United Stales Public Health Service 

For a number of years the United States Public Health Service 
has been deeply interested in post-vaccination tetanus. Studies di¬ 
rected toward determining the origin of the contaminating tetanus 

72888*—2T-1 (3061) 
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demoiudir&tod iii tmtiion pads wfaieh were found to be i»m oooa- 
aionaliy IB nvaee^iition dressing (3). i!lie ex«mina^^xa0fotlbere<M^ 
iaer^ dresrings^ of needles, dt etsfSSiKif tabes, and of mild 
ties ooostnoiudly used an vaeeinstkni leiwffls bas failed lo reired 
pttmmo of A. Mens. Mbmover, eotlaiaiine teste nl tike JigffiRiic 
Laboratoiy, urang various methods, have failed to demoostarate the 
presence of tlie oigatunn in oonunfftcial vaccine. We are titersiorB 
left to condnde that the occasional cases of post-vacmnation tetanus 
which are not explainable tm the basis ot the two po^thre dndtegs 
above mentioned must be due to the presence of the specific organism 
at the local site at the Umc of vaocinatkm, or to its subsequent intro¬ 
duction. Certainly the possibility of ouch accidental oontaminatjbn 
can not be denied. We should, at course, always be vl^ant to 
insure that vaccination materials are free from contamination; but 
it Would seem that much mi^t also be accomplished by directing 
our efforts toward eliminating conditions at the vaocmation rite 
which are favorable for the development of tetanus in case the spe- 
cifie oigankon does pun entrance thereto. 


VACCINATION CIBCtmSTANCBS SORROCNBING THE DEV&nOPMBMT OP 
POST-VAOCINATION TBTANDS 


A study of the individual cases of post-vaccination tetanus (Table 
1) which have developed in this country over a period of several 
years has revealed the following facts; 

1. Without exception the lesions were covered during all or part 
of their active course by some sort of shield or dressing strapped to 
the vaccinatioa site. 

2. The cases in tho great majority of instances were vacrinated by 
a large insertion—to ^ inch in diameter. 

3. The cases of post-vaccinal tetanus, for which the data are 
available, have without exception foDowod primary “takes.” 


Table 1. —Vaccination methods used in cases developing tetanus 

















' I fo SBVjBja® “takes” 

As nobed abote, several factdrs whicli tend to produce severe 
takes” wtks present in the cases which we have investigated, 
dktdeljr, hi^ susceptibility to vaccinia (primary vaccinations), 
laige insertions, and the use of shields and dressings. That the 
^at majority of the “takes” were actually severe, was indicated 
by the presence of large ulcerated areas in the cases seen during the 
attacks, by the size of the scars in recovered cases, and by the de¬ 
scriptions of ihe lesions as given by physicians and relatives in in¬ 
stances in which the lesions or scars could not be inspected by the 
writer. The fact that post-vaccination tetanus tends to develop 
only among severe primary “takes” indicates that some special 
condition’found in such “takes” is necessary before tetanus will 
develop from vaccinations contaminated with B. tetani under ordi¬ 
nary conditions. Certainly there is no reason to assume that the 
bacilli would not occasionally gain entrance to secondary as well as 
to primary vaccinations, whatever the origin of the infection may be. 

Anderson (3), Willson (4), and others believed that the tetanus 
organism gained entrance to the “take” about the tenth day or 
later. They based this conclusion upon the fatal nature of the 
tetanus (75 to 80 per cent being fatal), upon the long interval from 
vaccination to onset of symptoms (usually about 21 days),' and 
upon the failure to find tetanus organisms in vaccine virus. 

The contention of these writers is not necessarily correct, how¬ 
ever, since those cases which followed the use of infected bone-point 
scarifiers wore of a severe type and showed the same long intervals 
from vaccination to onset of symptoms. 

The more probable explanation of this long interval is that the 
tetanus organism, whenever it may be introduced, is incapable of 
developing before conditions such as are found from the 10th to the 
14th day in severe primary “takes” covered by dressings have 
developed. 

Let us now observe whether or not an undue proportion of the 
cases of post-vaccination tetanus has followed pai'ticular vaccination 
methods. By referring to Table 1 it will be seen that in most in¬ 
stances post-vaccinal tetanus has followed large abrasions or scari¬ 
fications, which, in every case, were during all or part of their course 
covered by some type of ^ield or dressing strapped to the arm or 
leg. Unfortunately, we are unaware of the relative number of 
persons vaccinated by various methods in the United States during 
the period of this study, hence the data are not susceptible of statis¬ 
tical treatment. However, we do know that in recent years a 

> As is weU Imown, ordinary tetanus of this fotaiity usually shows an incubation period of less than 10 
days. 
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ti ip4iyklti>b<w»a bmm mowmtedi fciy <«»og 
dbrtMnsSf uud it i(r<»u)d iMMstn tbul 4 }m •iMKWOf irf 
pqiStrTWSMiu^^^ ia (biftt group is iqpifieflat. Moitoonnsr, we 
bave msde loesl utodieB wheveh tbe nunu^ vacids»ted Twi* 
otw BMtbods could be detemiDed utd have fouadadiqpropoirtWiiita 
Aumber of postrvaocjnatibA tetanus eases to have bem associated 
with certain Taccination ^ttcedures wbicb tended to produce seveM 
local “tabes.” 


INIXOSNCE OF SHIELDS AMD DMWSlMOB OM THE “FAKWi” 

The malign mfluenoe of fields and dresamgs is apparentl 
fully realised by ail vaecinators. Let us tboefore confer the manner 
in which they influence a vaccination. 

Dressings bdd by adhesive bands tend, when swdling occurs, to 
restrict the flow of blood and ^miph, thus favoring stasis. This 
effect is especially marked when a shield is employed, smce any 
pressure exerted on the shield is transnitted through its margin to 
the immediate circumference of the insertion. A shield, moreover, 
must be rather snugly applied, otherwise it moves and comes in 
contact with and irritates or ruptures the vesicle. The heat and 
moisture retained by artificial coverings tends to soften the vesicle 
and to lead to an exudatbn of serum, pus, etc., which is retained at 
the vaccination site. This accumulation of moist exudate tends to 
produce maceration and constitutes a medium for the growth of 
{woteoiytic bacteria. Even though the original insertion be small the 
lesion will often develop under these conditions until it fills the 
shield. Thus the benefit of a small insertion may be lost through 
the influence of the dressing. Gauze dressings become embedded in 
the exudate, and when they are removed the vesicle is ruptured. 
Some cut the gauze away, leaving the attached portion embedded in 
the exudate where it constitutes a foreign body. 

Under the influence of dressings, especially when neglected, a 
foul-fflnelling, necrotic ulcer may develop. This would seem to be 
favorable for the development of tetanus, ^ce a foul odor was 
noted prior to the onset of tetanus symptoms in approximately 75 
percent of the cases investigated as to this point. If such foul¬ 
smelling lesions ever develop in vaccinations kept cool and dry— 
conditions favored by omitting dressings—^Ihe writer has not en- 
coimtered them. 

In relation to the use of dressings it is of some interest to note 
that the writer has failed to find any referoice to tetanus compH- 
cating smallpox, a disease in whbh the body may be covered wi^ 
lesions resembling a vaccination but which are of necessity treated 
openly. 




tsnvmoi Of THa 'sHiJiLD w experimental POST-VACCJKAL 

TETANUS 

Francia (5)i ia 1914, failed to produce tetanus among eight mon^ 
keys, each vaccinated in five places with a virus heavily contami** 
nated with tetanus spores, though the animals developed good 
takes/' Two calves vaccinated with a similar mixture on the 
abdomen and thighs likewise failed to develop the disease* Ander¬ 
son (3) (1915) tried with similar methods, using guinea pigs, but 
also with negative results. In these attempts no dressings were 
employed. It was deemed advisable, therefore, to endeavor again 
to produce the complication experimentally, employing various 
types of commercial shields and dressings. 

MONKEYS 

Twenty monkeys were vaccinated in a single site on the thorax, 
about 1 inch from the vertebral column. The site was shaved, and 
a mixture of equal parts of a highly potent virus and a heavy sus¬ 
pension of a virulent strain of B. fetani (group III by agglutination) 
was well rubbed in on an area 1 inch in diameter. The amount of 
the mixture applied was 0.6 c. c. to 0.8 c. c. 

Dressings, held in place by a 3-mch band of adhesive tape were 
applied to all the animals for the first 18 hours. At the end of that 
time they were removed from the control monkeys and the lesions 
left uncovered, whde in the remainder they were not disturbed unless 
to replace them in a few instances where the animals^ efforts at re¬ 
moval had been partially successful. In applying the adhesive band 
a hole was cut to accommodate the dressing in order to permit of 
the usual ventilation with each type. In the case of the celluloid 
shields it was found necessary to cover the “cap^' with a light wire 
gauze, fitted to the shield, in order to prevent its being torn away. 

Three additional monkeys were vaccinated as above, but with 
insertion one-fourth inch in diameter; that is, in an area only one- 
sixteenth of that used above. A shield was applied and retained in 
each case. This was to determine whether a small insertion with a 
shield showed any advantage over a larger one similarly dressed. 
All these animals died of tetanus and when the dressings were re¬ 
moved, the ulcers filled the shields just as in the cases with the 
larger insertions. 



Table 2, —RemdU in monkeys vaednaied with vaccine-tetanus mixture treated with and vsHhotU dressings of 
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From TfSMb 2 it will be seen tbet emoug 15 animals raociaatod 
with the tirusKtotanus mixture and dressed throughout the course 
of the Taceination with shields <w dmsmngs (types noted in the 
table), there were 11 cases of aB fatal} a rate of 73.3 per cent. 

The period from vaccination to onset of symptoms ranged from 7 
to 13 days. Among 8 animals ainularly treated, but with dressing 
for only the first 18 hours after vaccination, there was 1 case, also 
fatal, a rate of 12.5 per cent. In this case the onset of symptoms 
was relatively late, being on the eighteenth day. 

Chardder qf the experimental in monlceye ,—The difference 

in the character of the takes in the monkey treated with and 
without dressings was striking. In vaccinations which were covered 
the lesions were large, deep, moist, necrotic, and stinking; while 
in those treated openly the lesions were moist for only a few days 
at most, then became crusted and proceeded to heal. The one 
control animal which developed tetanus was a wild creature, and 
whenever approached would spring to the farthest corner of his 
cage; in this way he repeatedly knocked off the vaccination scab. At 
the time of his death the lesion had healed considerably, but the upper 
portion was covered by a scab one-half inch to three-quarter inch in 
diameter in which was embedded a considerable amount of shavings 
from his bedding. Beneath the scab was a collection of pus; there 
was no fetid odor. 

DIAGNOSIS OF TETANUS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL CASES 

Rigidity of the front leg on the side of the ‘*tako^^ was usually 
the first symptom noted; later general spasticity, typical convulsions, 
trismus, and opisthotonos or emprosthotonos would develop. The 
development of tetanus toxin at the “ takes was demonstrated 
in every case, except one in which no attempt was made to do so, by 
excising and macerating the wound in 100 c. c. of saline and injecting 
0.5 c. c. of this extract into white mice. This dose uniformly killed 
the mice within 24 hours, while control mice which received the same 
dose plus tetanus antitoxin remained well. Tetanus organisms were 
recovered from the lesions in all the fatal cases. The incubation 
periods in the experimental cases (Table 2) were shorter than is usual 
in clinical cases; but it should be remembered that vaccinia develops 
more readily in monkeys than is the rule in primary vaccinations 
in man, and that the virus used was heavily seeded with B, tetani, 

RABBITS 

Twenty rabbits were vaccinated with the same virus-tetanus 
mixture, using methods identical with those described for the mon¬ 
keys. One insertion, 1 inch in diameter and located on the thorax 
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about 1H inches from the vertebral column, was exnpbyed. Ten 
animals were without dressings after 18 hours; in the remainder the 
dressings were permitted to remain throughout the experiment. By 
referring to Table 3 it will be noted, that among the ten animals on 
which dressings (types indicated in the table) were used, there were 8 
eases of tetanus, whereas among 10 similarly treated, but with no 
dressings after 18 hours, there were no cases of tetanus. There were 
two deaths among this group, but the symptoms resembled snuffles 
and no toxin could be demonstrated in the excised The 

period from vaccination to onset of tetanus symptoms is indicated in 
Table 3 and ranged from 9 to 15 days. 

Character oj the ^^talces” in rabbits. —The animals without dressings 
developed severe 'Hakes’^ (fig. 1) which soon became covered with 
dry, firm scabs and proceeded to heal. The animals with shields 
likewise developed severe “takes (fig. 2), and at the time of death 
the lesions were moist, but the necrosis and accumulation of exudate 
were much less than in the case of the monkeys. In only one instance 
was a foul odor noted, and it was not very pronounced. 

Diagnosis of postvaccinal tetanus in rabbits. —The earliest symptom 
usually noted was an alert, hyper-excitable condition of the animal. 
This was soon followed by rigidity of one or more legs which would 
rapidly progress until the animal was twisted and drawn into 
abnormal positions. Later generalized convulsions and death would 
ensue. The diagnosis of post-vaccination tetanus was confirmed 
in every instance by excising and macerating the lesion in 100 c. c. 
of saline and injecting 0.4 c. c. of this extract into white mice. This 
dose uniformly killed the mice within 24 hours, except in the case 
of rabbit No. 2. In this case the mouse showed severe symptoms 
of tetanus but lived for several days. Control mice which received 
the same doses of extract plus tetanus antitoxin remained well in 
every case. 

PREVENTION 

It is realized that the malign influence of dressings on monkeys 
and rabbits vaccinated with a virus purposely contaminated with 
B. tetanif is not in itself conclusive evidence against the use of vacci¬ 
nation dressings in man. However, the experimental evidence 
is in such complete accord with the epidemiological evidence concern¬ 
ing 98 human cases as to constitute a strong confirmatory argument 
against dressings; in fact, the combijied evidence seems strong 
enough to suggest that the practical elimination of ])ost-vaecination 
tetanus may bo accomplished by a general application of certain 
fimdarnentals of a proper vaccination technique. 

Vaccination procedure!^ —The essential factors of a proper technique 
will be briefly considered in the order of their probable importance, 

» Those desiring a detailed consideration of the many phases of vaccination should consult Surg. J. P, 
Leake’s "Questions and Answers on Smallpox Vaccination («)." 
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PLATE I 



Fif 2--Rahli-t No 7 (Dro<'seel with a telluloul sh'oid ) Photo^^raph taken 

on ;;i>ctecnth day after vaccination and a few hours before df ath from 
tetanus, Note opistbotonoo Tfie shield is shown elevated from ttie le^.ion 



















Table 3. —Results in rabbits vaccinated with vaccine-detanus mixture treated with and wUhovt dressings of various types 
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1. Dressings, —No local covering to be applied. Keep cool and 
dry. When these directions are observed and follow a proper type 
of small insertion, the lesions will usually retain their own natural 
covering—the epithelium itself—and will usually develop a dry 
scab without having become an open lesion at any time. Should 
an open lesion develop (as occasionally happens) through injury, 
an antiseptic dressing may bo desirable for a few days. A few 
layers of gauze pinned to the inside of a loose-fitting sleeve is probably 
best. If attached to the arm the dressing should bo large and the 
adhesive straps applied loosely and as far from the vaccination site 
as possible. Shields and dressings are often purchased and applied 
without the knowledge or consent of the physician, and warning 
should therefore always bo given against the danger which such 
practice entails. 

2. Insertion. —Second only in importance to the dressing is the 
character of the insertion, which should be small, never more than 
one-eighth inch in its greatest diameter, and is best made by some 
method which does not remove the epidermis. The multiple pressure 
method advocated l)y Surg. J. P. Leake is admirable (6). This method 
consists in making 20 to 30 shallow tangential pricks of the cleansed 
but not irritated skin through a drop of virus in an area not over 
one-eighth inch in diameter. A new, sharp needle should be used. 
The point is not driven directly into the skin, but the side of the 
needle point is pressed against it, then lifted free, by a series of 
rapid, up-and-down motions. The virus is wiped off immediately. 

3. Method of cleansing the sTcin .—Many solutions are satisfactory; 
we usually use acetone. The important thing is— gentleness! Too 
vigorous rubbing abrades the epidermis and may enable the virus 
to multiply outside the intended insertion. 

4. Site. —The insertion of the deltoid is probably the best location 
for vaccination. Leg vaccination in persons who are up and about is 
inadvisable. 

5. Age .—Primary vaccinations are best performed during the 
first year of life, since it is a well-established fact that infant vacci¬ 
nations tend to run a milder course than do primary vaccinations 
performed later, and, furthermore, the child is protected against small¬ 
pox during a period in which it would otherwise be susceptible. The 
infant, moreover, is confined to an environment which would seem to 
offer less opportunity for accidental contamination of his vaccination. 
The custom of performing the first vaccination at about the sixth 
year (entrance to school) would seem to be a less favorable practice, 
since at this age the child^s sanitary sense is not developed and his 
outdoor play brings him in contact with an environment more 
likely to be contaminated with tetanus organisms. These consider¬ 
ations may explain the fact that boys are more subject to post¬ 
vaccination tetanus than girls. 
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SniIliART 

1. Epidemiological evidence is presented which indicates that 
post-vaccination tetanus^ when it develops, tends to follow severe 
primary vaccinations performed with large insertions and dressed 
with some type of shield or covering strapped to the site. 

2. Shields and dressings are shown markedly to predispose to the 
development of post-vaccination tetanus in monkeys and rabbits 
vaccinated with virus artificially contaminated with B. tetani. 

3. A proper vaccination is defined as one in which the insertion is 
not over one-eighth inch in its greatest diameter, made by some 
method which does not remove or destroy the epidermis, fiiuch 
insertions treated openly, i. e., without the use of shields or dressings 
strapped to the site, have never, in so far as we are aware, been 
followed by post-vaccination tetanus. It scorns probable that 
the adoption of these simple procedures of technique on the part of 
vaccinators, coupled with a proi>er warning to the vaccinated 
individual, or his parents or guardian, concerning the dangers of 
home-applied shields and dressings, w^ould eliminate tetanus as a 
complication of vaccination. 
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A REPORT ON THE DISPOSAL OF ZYKLON B RESIDUE 
FOLLOWING THE FUMIGATION OF THE HOLDS OF 
VESSELS 

By G. C. Sherrard, Acting Assistant Surgeon^ United SialtB Public Health 

Service 

CLEARING TESTS IN SHIP FUMIGATION 

In the method of ship fumigation with Zyklon-B at present em¬ 
ployed at the New York quarantine station, the practice is to remove 
aii the residue and throw it overboard before clearing the vessel. A 
series of tests was undertaken to determine whether it would be prac- 
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tical and safe to leave the residue in the holds following fumigation, 
which would permit of a better distribution and avoid the necessity 
of placing the fumigant within a restricted space, as on a piece of 
canvas. 

Careful clearing tests were made on a series of 10 vessels under¬ 
going routine fumigation with Zyklon-B at the port of New York in 
which the residue was well scattered over the holds of the vessels and 
allowed to remain as scattered. 

The following table shows the results of those tests: 

Tablk No. 1 .—Results of clearing tests in holds 


Ship No, and 
class 

Hold! 
No. i 

Capa- 
1 city, in 

1 cubic 
ieet 

Ounces 

of 

HCN 

used 

Clear¬ 

ing 

time, 

min¬ 

utes 

Weather condition 

Local condition 

1, Cargo vessel— 

1 

CO, 669 

IbO 

170 

Clem; slight breeze. 

Difllcult; ves.scl located bo- 


2 

143,392 

280 

40 


tween high docks. 


3 , 

, 31,265 

CO 

150 





' lil,149 

1 220 

160 




5 

72,372 

120 

120 



2. Cargo vessel_ 

1 

(59.130 

140 

CO 

Clean and warm; very 

Ventilation poor; holds 


2 1 

111,135 

220 

140 

slight breeze 

bliehered by superstruc- 


3 ' 

bO. 300 

1(50 

.«0 


ture and docks. 


4 1 

,50,645 

100 

90 



3 Cargo vessel.. 

1 . 

27. 191 

CO 

40 

Cloudy; slight mist, fair 

Very good, holds small and 


•2 

47,157 i 

100 

1 50 

breeze 

e\i osoti to laeoze. 


3 

31.Sl(5 ' 

. (0 

j ('() 




4 

33,1311 

80 

70 



4. Cargo vessel,-. 

1 

54,100 1 

120 

45 

Clear; good breeze. 

Kicellont; holds exi>osod to 


2 

5H,400 

120 

35 


bi eoze 


! 3 

.500 

' 1(d) 

25 



6. Cargo vessel_ 

1 

1 98,12(5 

200 

(‘0 

Cloudy; nil damp, good 

Oood, vessel c-vr^osed to 


2 

1(58,826 

320 

50 

breeze 

bieeze 


3 

78,223 

1(0 

30 




1 4 

78,773 

1(0 

15 



0. Cargo vessel_ 

1 

71,100 

110 

15 

Clear, good breeze. 

FAiellont; holds exposed to 


2 

9'<, 300 

200 

25 


bree/e 


3 

4h, 380 

100 

40 




4 

S,5,000 

180 

5,5 




f) 

5.1, 070 

120 

(55 



7. Cargo vessel_ 

1 

92.0i0 

IH) 

95 

Clear; very slight iTeeze, 

Poor, no breeze, net omit 


2 

105,840 i 

221) 

85 

j 

high docks 


3 

28, 660 

(0 

70 




4 

76,780 

K'O 

110 




5 

8,5,630 

180 

, 50 



8, Passenger vessel 

1 

9H, 176 

200 

1.50 

Clear; slight breeze. 

Poor, dec]^ holds protected 

1 

2 

108,000 

220 

50 


by suiicr.st rue ture and 


3 

82.000 

3(0 

150 


docks. 


4 

86,000 

180 

*10 



9. Cargo vessel_ 

1 

57,7 to 

120 

30 

Clear; fair breeze. 

Hold No. 3 damp from rain 


2 

75. .500 

150 

40 


and sbelteied by siiiier- 


3 

(54,200 

120 1 

75 


struct lire 


4 

30,720 

t'O 

55 



10 Cargo vessel-.- 

i 

92,432 

180 

25 

Clear cool; good breeze.—; 

Fax orable; holds deep but 


2 

98,981 

200 , 

30 


dry. 


3 

61, 735 

120 

45 




4 

113,004 

230 

55 



1 

5 

1 

36,355 

80 j 

60 




Note.—A s each vessel was cleared by testing the holds in rotation, lieglnning with hold No. 1, it fre¬ 
quently happened that the other holds wcie clear iHjfore tlie test of the flist hold was completed. For this 
reason, the clearing time of hold No 1 is the he.st criterion on those vessels on which the holds were cleared 
in consecutive order. 


Tlie method followed in determining whether the holds were clear 
of gas after fumigation,was to lower white rats in a cage to the bottom 
of the hold and observe them for signs of agitation during a period 
of 10 minutes, and also to make use of a methyl orange-mercuric 
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chloride filter-paper test, which is sensitive to approximately 0.1 
ounce HCN per 1,000 cubic feet of air space, equivalent to 5 per cent 
of the concOTtration of gas used in fumigation. When both tests were 
negative, further observations by means of taste and smell were made 
during the actual inspection of the holds. 

LABORATORY TESTS OP RESIDUE 

As a check on the practical results of allowing the residue to remain 
in holds after ship fumigation, 75 grams of residue of Zyklon~B 
which had been used in routine fumigation was gathered up, after 


VSSDFOR lyKLQN^B 7SST3 



fiOOH 

A 

IP W ^7 

■ 



PP \J «*T 



//AL.t4 

> 1 


V 

> 1 


two hours^ fumigation and one hour's airing, in a tightly stoppered 
glass bottle and was brought to the laboratory and placed with a 
white rat in a large glass jar containing cubic feet of air space. 
The top of this jar was covered with heavy paper and the rat was 
observed for a period of hours, during wliicJi time it showed no 
signs of agitation and w’as unaffected when released. 

ROOM TESTS 

Following the above test, a series of tests w’^as undertaken at 
Hoffman Idand, in a vacant building containing two row s of outside 
rooms with a large central hallway between them. These rooms 
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have walls of brick and tile construction and concrete floors; and are 
plastered and painted on the inside. The measurements as to air¬ 
space capacity are shown in the accompanying diagram. Rooms 
No. 5 and No. 6 contained ^-inch holes in the doors, with stoppers 
to fit, through which the rats were observed. 

In making these tests, the results of which are shown in Table 2, 
the residue was gathered up on paper and transferred to the smaller 
rooms, in which a white rat in a wire cage was placed about 24 inches 
from the floor. During these tests all the rooms were made practi¬ 
cally gas-tight by pasting paper over doors and such places as might 
permit of the escape of gas, particular care being taken in this regard 
with the two small rooms in which the rats were placed with the 
Zyklon~B residue. 


Table 2. —Residue tests in rooms 


Tost 

No 

Room 

No. 

Air 

.space 

.4 mount 
HCN 
used 

“Stand¬ 

ard” 

amount 

Expo¬ 

sure 

Aired 

Residue removed 
to— 

Air¬ 

space 

Rat 

ex¬ 

posed 

Results 

1. 

1 

r;« ft. 

1,583 

Oz. 

4 

0:. 

3.16 

Hrs 

2 

Hr. 

1 

Room No 6. 

Cii ft. 
700 

JIrs 

21 

UnalTcctedj 

2. 

2 

1,150 

4 

1 2.3 

2 

1 

Room No 6 . 

44.8 

21 

Do 

3. 

] 

1,683 

8 

3 IG 

2 

1 

Room No 

760 

21 

Do, 

4 . 

2 

1,150 

8 

1 2 3 

2 

1 

Room No 5. 

448 

21 

Do 

6. 

1 

1.583 

12 

3 IG 

2 

1 

Room No 6. 

760 

21 

Do 

C 

2 

1,150 

12 

2.3 

2 

1 

Room No 5. 

448 

21 

i)o 

7. 

1 

1,583 

8 


2 

I 1 

Room No 0 .... 

760 

21 

Do. 

8. 

2 

1,150 

16 

2 3 

2 

1 

Room No 5 ... 

448 

21 

Do. 

9. 

1 

1, .583 

4 

3 16 

2 

1 

(Uass jar. 

2 36 

21 

Do. 

1(>. . . 

2 

1,150 

4 

2 3 

2 

1 

- ...do. 

2.36 

3 

Dead 


In using the term standard amount^^ a concentration of 2 ounces 
of hydrocyanic acid gas per 1,000 cubic, feet of air space, as used in 
routine ship fumigation, is indicated. 

Comments .—In conducting those tests a concentration of gas from 
slightly above standard, as in test No. 1, to seven times standard, 
as in test No. 8, was used. In removing the HCN in test No. 1 
to a smaller, gas-free room, the amount of residue used was two and 
six-tenths times greater than the amount of residue obtaining in the 
standard concentration used in ship fumigation, and in test No. 8 
the amount used w^as eighteen times greater. 

In tests No. 9 and No. 10 an increase in HCN of about 27 per 
cent over ‘^standard'' amoimt was used, and the residue was placed 
in glass jars closed with wax paper and of 2.36 cubic feet of air space, 
a space one six-himdrod-and-seventieth as large as that involved in 
routine fumigation with an equal quantity of Zyklon-B. The fact 
that it took three hours to kill a white rat in test No. 10 and that 
the rat in test No. 9 survived shows that while a small amount of 
gas (probably chloropicriu) is retained in the residue, it is very far 
below the minimum lethal dose under open atmospheric conditions 
such as obtain following ship fumigation. 
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As ^ iziijiimui3!i timije allowed present legulatioaoe lor tiie 

dearing of hdids of vessels foUowitig fumigation is one hour, this 
period of time was adopted in conducting these tests as being the 
jdiortest possible period of airing diat the fumigant would undergo 
m routine fumigation. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas being readily absorbed and slowly released 
by water, it is evident that Zyklon-B can not be scattered on a wet 
floor of a hold or dumped into a bilge without materially increasing 
the clearing time of a vessel. For this reason extreme care should he 
exercised not to throw (he fumigant ivto the bilges or upon wet surfaces. 
Canvas should bo used when the floors of the IkjMs are wet. la 
these tests, 'both on shipboard and ashore, Zyklon-B was scattered 
in such a manner as to allow the floor to be easily seen through the 
residue. 

It should be emphasized that these restrictions relate to the holds 
of vessds and not to the superstructure. As Zyklon-B is corrosive 
(solvent) to painted or finished surfaces, it should not be used in 
furnished compartments of the superstructure without interposing 
heavy paper or waterproof canvas on the floors. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Malaria. Rockefeller Foundation, Intemationiil Healtli Board, Thirteenth 
Annual R9]:)ort (1926), pp, 111-142. (Attract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Field investigations. —Location of station was changed from Leesburg, Ga., to 
Edenton, N. C., in order to study a different type of malaria problem. Two 
major projects w^cre conecntrafecl on during the ^ear, attention being directed 
toward ecological studies of anophelinc mosquitoes. Another major project 
dealing with county-wide elimination of malaria by means of spleen surveys was 
begu?i late in tl>e year. Attention was also given to incidence of sporozoites 
in the glands of Anopheles mosquitoes; the stage of ovarian development; and 
the relation of these to tlic probable age of captured females. 

An anopheline control program was undertaken by the station and the town 
of Edenton. No draining was done and culicines wTre ignored. Paris green 
Avas relied upon to control Ajjoplieles breeding. The actual jjer capita cost to 
the towm w^as $0,027. 

The board continued to assist in the operation of a training station in malaria 
control in Corsica. A malaria laboratory was installed at Bastia. A movement 
was started in Corsica with a view to the develoj)ment of malaria control from 
local funds. Experiments WTre also carried on in Corsica with the use of Paris 
green and Gambusia, both with satisfactory results. 

Lahorahry studies. —Bludies were continued of possible substitutes for quinine, 
and the use of the precipitin reaction in the diagnosis of latent malaria w^as 
studied. 

Malaria control in rural areas in the United States. —On account of satisfactory 
results obtained in malaria campaigns in towns and cities and the complcte- 
iiess of this work, the board directed its activities to control of malaria in rural 
areas where the population is sparse, and the per capita income low. General 
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mosquito control in such areas was found to be not feasible, and since studies 
indicate that quadrimaculaii^ only is responsible for the transmission of 
malaria, it was considered advisable to concentrate on the destruction of this 
one type alone and ignore all others. During the year, a tentative plan of malaria 
control was formulated on the basis of the county as a unit. Contributions were 
made to the development of health bureaus in 7 States, and 26 county health 
unit budgets were assisted. 

Demonstrations in Italy .—Cooperation with the Government of Italy consisted 
in: (1) Experiments in intensive antimalaria work in five stations with resident 
medical directors, technical assistants, visiting nurses and field agents; (2) 
extension work in five villages under supervision of these stations; (3) studies 
in malaria epidemiology and the evaluation of certain control measures in four 
zones. At the end of the year there were 12 field projects in operation, divided 
into three groups, as follows: (1) field laboratories; (2) units for extension work 
in malaria control in villages adjacent to the field laboratories; (3) stations for 
surveys and field studies. Results of the work indicated that intensive quininiza- 
tion is invariably more expensive than larva control. Studies were made on the 
following: (1) Systematic study of Anopheles; (2) the effect of minimum doses 
of X-ray on chronic cases of malaria with and without concomitant doses of 
quinine; (3) study of the epidemiology of malaria in connection with land reclama¬ 
tion on a large scale; (4) studies of the value of top minnows in the reduction of 
Anopheles mosquitoes. 

A malaria project in Porto Rico .—Assistance to the Porto Rico Health Depart¬ 
ment was continued in making a malaria control demon si ration at Fajardo. 
The control methods employed were quininization and larva control. More than 
two-thirds of the persons suffering with malaria completed the standard eight 
weeks treatment, 85.6 per cent of which were found negative after treatment. 
This procedure is expensive, however, and increasing emphasis has been placed 
on antilarva work. Studies of irrigated cane fields resulted in changes, so that 
irrigation water has been practically eliminated as a source of Anopheles breeding. 
Rain water is, however, more important from a malaria standpoint. Observa¬ 
tions indicate definitely that A. albimanvs is the important vector of the area. 
The records indicate a marked reduction of malaria in the Fajardo area during the 
year. The following field studies were started in 1926: (1) Feeding and resting 
habits of Anopheles; (2) iiifectivity rates in A. albimanus and A. grahhamii; 
(3) habits of mosquitoes with a view to improved metliods in determining their 
density; (4) methods of control in mangrove swamps, particularly as to value of 
automatic tide gates; (5) relative value of different kinds of screening material 
in localities near the ocean; (6) feasibility of simultaneous control of mosquito 
breeding and growth of vegetation in ditches by covering ditches with cane 
straw supported by mangrove sticks; (7) value of a gate in a creek permitting 
water to change its course at short intervals to control breeding. 

Continuation of control in the Philippine Islands .—Cooperation with the Phil¬ 
ippine Health Service was continued in developing a malaria program. Program 
included control demonstrations, field research in malaria, malaria surveys and 
training of medical and subordinate personnel. 

The essential method of control was the use of Paris green as a larvicide. There 
occurred reductions of from 82 to 91 per cent in malaria in four areas where work 
was conducted. In one province control measures were continued on the sugar 
haciendas, with the result that in 1926 there was less than one-third the number 
of malaria cases of the average of the two preceding years. A malaria control 
section was established in the central office of the insular health service; $50,000 
was appropriated for the work in 1927. 
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Coni^fol Kwfc in the Argentine ^—Malaria control measures were initiated in the 
Province of Tucuman under a five-year cooperative program which went into 
effect January 1, 1926. Two towns were selected for demonstration purposes, 
which iJiowed that Anopheles peeudopunctipennis was the immediate vector of 
the disease. All methods for controlling Anopheles were used, including closed 
and open drainage, filling, use of Paris green, oil and top minnows. Results 
were satisfactory. Epidemiological studies were also conducted by representa¬ 
tives of the board and the United States Bureau of Entomology. 

A fouT^year cooperative program in Brazil .—This program, which was inaugu¬ 
rated in the States of Rio de Janeiro in 1925, was continued. Control of Ano¬ 
pheles larvfiB was secured by the use of oil and Paris green and quininization of 
all recurrent infections was carried out, but the most important control measure 
was drainage. Reduction in mosquito breeding has been satisfactory. 

Prdiminary work in Panama .—The Government approved plans for the installa¬ 
tion of a drainage system in the city of Aguadulce and village of Procri. Efforts 
to reduce malaria among pupils are being made in several schools. Examina¬ 
tion of over 22,000 children in nine Provinces disclosed that nearly 61 per cent 
had definitely enlarged spleens. 

Control measures in Nicaragua .—Work in Nicaragua was limited to five places. 
In Managua it was found that oiling and draining were not sufficient to control 
Anopheles breeding. Paris green vras introduced as a measure of control with 
extraordinary success, at a cost of 6 cents per capita per year. It is estimated that 
a per capita cost of 10 cents will eliminate malaria from Managua through the 
extensive use of Paris green on tlie lake front. 

Palestine .—A sanitary engineer was loaned to Palestirie to assist putting into 
effect control measures outlined by a previous survey. Before the end of the 
year he completed surveys of two areas. 

Cooperation %n Spain .—A study of malaria prevalence showed that Caceres 
furnished about 20 per cent of the 300,000 cases of malaria reported each year, 
and a program for control in this Province was undertaken, consisting of epi¬ 
demiological study of the infected areas; investigation of the use of Paris green 
as a larvicide; the establishment of a portable laboratory service; and study of 
the effect of Gambusia in mosquito control. The success of the Paris green work 
was so pronounced that it was believed feasible to use it on a large scale. 

Malaria training in the Mokatow demonstration unit^ Poland .—This demonstra¬ 
tion unit, which is being conducted in Warsaw, continued to provide training 
facilities in practical malaria work for students at the School of Hygiene, Warsaw, 
and others. Field activities included examination of types of breeding places; 
dipping for larvoc; and their identification. 882 school children were examined 
for enlarged spleens which were detected in 36 cases. 

Two New Sandfiies from Bombay. T. C. McCombie Young and B. S. Chalam. 
Indian Journal of Medical Research, vol. 14, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 849-862. 
(Abstract by L. M. Fisher.) 

Two insects, one P. Chalami, n. sp., the other P. colabaensis, n. sp., are de¬ 
scribed. Both were collected in municipal latrines in Colaba between September 
25,1926, and October 5,1926. Only one specimen of P. colabaensis was obtained. 
Points of resemblance and difference between P. Chalami and Indian and Singa- 
lese species arc enumerated. 

P. colabaensis is said to differ from four Indian species tabulated by Sint on as 
having erect hair on the dorsum of the abdomen: They are P. sergenti, P. papa- 
tasii, P. major, and P. argentipes. The points of difference arc enumerated. 

Annual Report of Sanitary Engineer, Republic of Haiti for Fiscal Year 1925-26. 
December, 1926. 189 pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 
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This ia a of th« aetiviileft ai ilm Wts^sHm Sesheied ai Baitefc,, ISiid 

aiaikattry anglaesf, vhaiathe iesdoi heksti^m olilBtar«f tlf» Moiicii 

Cc»?pflr 9i the Uaiteid SMes Nkvy. The Umtai Sleiljes h*s dataiairtl. mm- 
oiisikmed mi& mmmmmamimed aSEksmr ol tlie> Mew&eal Coijpa to odtKkxMm 
Ike peb&c hesdth •eeviee^ theae^ bms$ plateed ie charge of uradatit disM^ and 
aehiiinistraAl^ unitsi The ae^viter &l the dMskms of 8amitatioii» quaraatinev' 
hiosphsaila^ and idiacellaneauB secthme are gieeo!. 

Haiti is smaller m area than Maaryiand. Abont esie-ftfth of the 10,200 «q«ua» 
Btilee consists of coastal phdita^ and flood plaiaa of sma^ rivers. There is one 
wefl^watered platean; at an eleva/tion of 1^!^0 leet. The popnlaikmi ia. unamraie 
of peeamt eamtary habits,^ and agdcolture and induatry axe not stcffictet|y 
developed to provide Beoessary funds fox sanitary works. 

Malaria tonirot measio’ea ,—The only eil^ient mosquito host of mabuna ta 
Haiti is Anophdeaf aibimamm^ which breeds up to eievatibdis of 2,.d0fl feet^ and 
wherever eoUections of water occur. The late summer and winter is the period 
el’ greatest malarhil ineidence, following the rainy seasoa of May to October. 

In many sections of Haiti for years to come the only measure whsoh can be 
applied against malaria will be the administration of quiidne to those actually 
sick. Small towns and villages are located right m the middle of swampy areas. 

A system, of examination of school children for splenic eidargemcntais described 
and resalts are given which ^ow that in some rural schools there ia from 50 to 66 
per cent of malarial infection as deterxniixed by the iqilenic index. This record 
shows that the incidence of malaria on the k^and follows the ratn curve provided 
no control measures are in operation. 

During the spring of am extensive Anophelixie survey <af Port an Prince 
msd vicxnity showed A. (dhtToanm to breed prawikally all over the city. The 
various springs and swampy tracts along the shore line were overgrcFwn with 
weed* and despi'te the presence of mosquito^estroying fish (Paecilia sphmops 
and Gawbusia dominicenda) f contained many anophehne larva. The swampy 
sections aloxtg the shore line of the city proper have been filled in,, cement draina 
have been built along the streets, rock draixks, a dttdh filled with rocks and cov¬ 
ered with, dirt, have been macte by the hundreds with the result that as far as 
mosquito breeding k concerned this part of the city ie in exeelient cmidition. 
The simple expe^ent tai cutting down all vegetationa in the swampy region 
akmg the shore caused a rapid drying up of hirg^ areas. In the upper part of 
ibe mrnnpy area numerous’ rice paddles and potato patches were found. The 
local method of producing these vegetables incluides. daimmiag up water for the 
piirpose of emtinuoue watering,, and a.s a eonacqucnce we have continuous moa- 
qulto bfeedixsg. These piactlees have been stopped in the vicinity of the city. 
The area is now being drained by the introduction of a series of canak. The 
bottom and part ol the sides are lizked with one^third sections ol 32rin!&li cement 
pipes,, thaia permitting free drainage froni tlie upper layer of the soil and at the 
same time allowing free flow from the spring proper. Small circumscribed areas 
are too low for drainage and will be filled. 

Water eupplp ,—The various intestinal inlectious diseases are quite common 
kt Haiti, due to lack of knowledge of aamtary measures on the part of the majority 
of the popuhcticiB. The city of Port au Prince is supplied with water frcwii 
seven surface springs located in three different localities. Chlorinating apparatus 
has been ordered to sterilize the city water supply. Infonaation; ia given as to 
the measums instituted in controlling typhoid fever ia the city in 1926 due to 
infected water. 

Saavsiatim .—In Port au Prince night soil is removed at night Irosa latrines by 
hired men who tran^q)Oft the matter in boxes on their heads to the sea. Beluse 
is used to fill in swampy areas in and near the town. 
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(^rgftHisatioiL of the Public Health Semoes in Latvia. H. J. Caeeneuve. 
League uf Nations Bulletin, C. H. 283; July 3, 1925. 72 pages. (Abstract by 
I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Since 1920 the public health department has been reorganized. It is attached 
to the Ministry of the Interior and consists of central health, pharmaceutical, 
and veterinary services. The Central Health Service includes a health and 
statistical epidemiology section, administrative section, and budget section. 
One of the duties of the health and statistical epidemiology section is to exercise 
a general control of the health supervision services in town and country, of 
watenyays and sewage, of industrial undertakings and of foodstuffs and pro¬ 
visions. No sanitary engineers or sanitary inspectors are employed, but, when 
necessary, the health department calls on the services of experts to deal with 
special questions. 

WcUer supply ,—The public water supplies are derived from springs, artesian 
and other wells. Some sections of the cities are not served with the public 
water supply. The wells in the country districts are generally contaminated. 
Serious attention must be given to the matter of public water supplies. 

Latvia is subject to typhoid fever outbreaks. In 1924 (first 10 months) the 
number of notified cases was 1,356 out of a population of 1,900,000. This situ¬ 
ation is ascribed to impure water supplies and defective sewerage. 

Seweraye ,—There are only a few sewerage systems i!i the cities and these do 
not serve all sections. The small towns have no sewers and use more or less 
water-tight pits, which are periodically emptied. 

Houses ,—In several towns there are numerous old and overcrowded houses. 
There arc no governmental regulations regarding dwellings. 

Malaria ,—There were 286 notified cases in 1924. Although there are certain 
conditions favorable to development of the anopheles mosquitoes, malaria is 
still rare in Latvia. Anopheles mosquitoes exist in rural districts around the 
towns. 

Cholera in Shanghai in 1926. K. C. Robertson and C. C. P. Anning. U. S. 
Naval Bulletin, vol. 25, No. 4, October, 1927, pp. 944-947. (Abstract by 
Herbert Hargis.) 

The epidemic of cholera which occurred in Shanghai during the summer of 
1920 with special reference to treatment is discussed by the authors. There 
were 3,140 Chinese cases notified and 70 foreign; 1,165 occurred within the 
international settlement. The chief causes were: (1) Contact with previous 
case, 20; (2) water contamination, 84; (3) ice, 122; (4) food contamination, 
process unknown, 145; (5) fly infection, 118; (6) infection from excreta, 4; (7) 
melon contamination, 236; (8) fruits, 42; (9) untraced, 394. More than one- 
third of the deaths occurred before the patients had been in the hospital 12 hours. 

The authors reached the following conclusions: (1) That with adequate hygienic 
precautions, cholera should not affect the foreign population in Shanghai; (2) 
that when cases reach the hospital in the early stages, cholera is no longer a fatal 
disease; (3) uremia and clinical acidosis were the most serious complications 
noted in this series of cases. 

Experimental Studies of Water Purification. (Discussion of B, colt results 
obtained from primary experiments). H. W. Streeter. Public Health Reports, 
Reprint No. 1170, July 15, 1927, pp. 1841-1859. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

Consideration is directed toward the following: **(1) The numerical interpre¬ 
tation of the results of individual B, coli tests; (2) the effects on the relationships 
above noted resulting from conversion of the B, coli data from terms of the 
B, coH index to those of the *most probable numbers* of B, coli; (3) the relations 
between the indicated average B, coli densities in the unchlorinated and chlori¬ 
nated filter effluents resulting from calculations based on two different systems 
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of BMXiple dihitioBs; (4) results of a paralM oompafisou of B. ecH emian^a- 
tions based on fermentation tube teats and of the add^ony eount obtained 
from direct platings of samples on the Ayers-Rupp medium.’’ 

Seven tables, 4 diagrams, and 18 pages of di^ussion lead to the lollowiiig 
conelusions: ^'(1) That the quantitative expression of ^e results of routine 
B* coli tests in terms of the ’most probid>le numbers’ yields average dgures 
whieh^ though more nearly representative of the true density of B. eoU in a 
given water than are those based on the ordinary B. cdi index, do not fdter 
materially the basic relationship between the raw water and the various efflu^ 
ants in this respect, on which the main conclusions to be derived from the pri¬ 
mary series of experiments depend; (2) that the indicated maximum ’most 
probable numbers’ of B. c&li in the raw water consistent with producing a chlo¬ 
rinated filter effluent conforming to the revised United States Treasury Depart¬ 
ment standard approximates 9,000 per 100 cubic centimeters, the corresponding 
maximum, as expressed in terms of the Phelps index, being 6,000 per 100 cubic 
centimeters. The maximum raw water B. coli content consistent with pro¬ 
ducing an unchlorinated effluent meeting the same standard is indicated as 
being approximately 100 per 100 cubic centimeters, as expressed in terms both 
of the B. coli index and the ’most probable numbers;’ (8) the inclusion of tests 
of filter effluents, both unchlorinated and chlorinated, in portions of samples 
less in volume than 10 cubic centimeters (a) gives decidedly higher average 
indicated densities of B. coli in these effluents and (6) yields results which appear 
to be more consistent with those obtained from geometric-series dihitions than 
does the exclusion of such tests; (4) for bacterial densities falling within the range 
of the ordinary plate count, the acid-colony count on the Ayers-Rupp medium 
gives results which are of the same general order of magnitude numerically as 
the ’most probable numbers’ of B. coZi, as determined by the fermentation-tube 
test.” 

Statement is further made that B. coli densities in terms of the ’‘most probable 
numbers” are more expressive, and that )>ecause of statistic^al advantages and 
greater precision they will come into wider \ise. For routine plant control, 
the index will continue as standard enumeration and the results so expressed 
will be consistent with those which evaluate the ’‘most probable number” of 
bacteria. 

Beport of the Division of Water Supply Control, Department of Health, City of 
Chicago. Pp. 410-476. (Abstract by H. H. Gerstein.) 

After a water-borne typhoid fever outbreak in October and November, 1923, 
it was realised tlrnt more careful supervision over chlorination of the water supply 
was necessary and a sanitary engineer was appointed to supervise this work. 
A survey of the chlorination equipment showed that it W'as in bad physical con¬ 
dition and that the capacity was inadequate to properly chlorinate the water. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars was ai)proprlated in 1924 to purchase the 
latest type chlorination equipment, with capacity sufficient to deliver 0.76 
p. p. m. of chlorine at maximum pumpage. 

The total amount of chlorine used rose from 699,111 pounds in 1923 to 1,267,387 
in 1924 and 1,253,129 in 1925. 

There are numerous tables in the report giving summaries of turbidity and 
bacteriological determinations of the water supply. 

The division of water supply control, in addition to the supervision of chlorina¬ 
tion, studied possible sources of pollution of the public w'ater supply at cribs, 
tunnels, tunnel shafts, and in the distribution system. 

A sanitary survey of the lake front was begun in 1924 in cooperation with tlie 
United States Public Health Service and the Sanitary District of Chicago, to study 
the pollution of the southeni end of Lake Michigan. Lake dumping of grose^ 
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edntattiinat^d dredged mateiial from the Chicago River was strictly supervised. 
Dumping of refuse on the shore of the lake was allowed only behind tight break¬ 
waters. Studies were made of the sanitary quality of the water at bathing and 
swimming pools. 

A survey of the city for cross connections between the public water supply and 
private water supplies disclosed 428 cross connections, of which 179 were direct 
and 249 indirect; 85.3 per cent of those cross connections were removed at the 
end of 1925. 

The State Water Commission. Anon. Healthy New Haven Department of 
Health, vol. 54, No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 3-5. (Abstract by J. H. O'Neill.) 

Increasing pollution of the waterways of Connecticut has led to the creation of 
a State water commission by the legislature of 1925. The commission began to 
function March 1 , 1925, 

The commission is an independent body evidently created to provide an agency 
to deal with pollution per se. Nowhere in the act is there any indication that it 
was intended as a health measure. Since previous legislation has placed certain 
responsibilities upon the State department of health in connection with sewerage 
and sewage treatment, close cooperation is necessary to prevent overlapping of 
activities. 

The commission is empowered wherever pollution is found to exist to issue 
an order directing that measures shall be instituted to reduce, control or eliminate 
such pollution. The law provides that the particular system or means to be 
operated must be specified by the commission and further, that the cost of 
installation, maintenance, and operation shall not be unreasonable or inequitable. 
The policy of the State Water Commission is to stress the necessity for treating 
raw sewage before its discharge into the waterways of the State as the factor 
of most urgent importance in carr 3 dng out its allotted task. 

Sterilization of Potable Waters by Electrolysis. Daniel Chevrier and Max 
Salles. Compt. rend, 186, 23Q-'l (1927). From Chemical Abstracts, vol. 21, 
No. 20, October 20 , 1927, p. 3407. (Abstracted by A. Papiiieau-Couture). 

“Potable w'ater is sterilized by electrolyzing tinder 110-20 v. The cathode 
is a metal cylinder and the anode a platinum wire placed at the axis of the cathode 
and of as small a diameter as possible without appreciable heating by the current. 
The distance between the electrodes is just sufficient to allow the water to flow 
and the evolved gases to escape. The sterilizing action is attributed to the 
formation of O 3 and of free chlorine. Even if formation of O 3 is neglected, a 
water containing 1 mg. organic matter (expressed in terms of required O) and 
15 rng. chlorides can liberate chlorine equivalent to 2 mg. O, thereby ensuring 
destruction of all organic matter (including bacteria) and leaving a slight residual 
bactericidal effect. ” 

How Health Department Controls Hew York State Water Supplies. C. A. 

Holmquist. IVatei' Works Engineering, vol. 80, No. 20, September 28, 1927, 
pp. 1413-1414 and 1438. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

In the State of New York the department of health has control over the sanitary 
quality of existing water supplies under the public health law, while under the 
conservation law the State Department of Conservation has jurisdiction in 
approving new or additional sources of supply. These two departments have 
operated in close cooperation and wdth no overlapping of authority. 

The public health law has been revised from its original form so that it no 
longer requires the approval of a county or supreme court judge to make the 
rules enacted by the State Commissioner of Health effective. The law has also 
been amended so that the water supply authorities of New York may now make 
rules and regulations for the protection of the supply, subject to the approval 
of the State Department of Health. 



Tkm ware impofU&t leastism <d th« lam ir&m piiovidd tbftt the «ity bmstUf^ 
mmA htm tlie expesma at prevenUag poliutiofi of its wiit^ sup|dy utdemi auieli 
eonfltitutef a pubMe nukanee or meaaee to hoalth. Bathings boatlag, 
or fishing in water-supply reservoirs is generally prohibited, m k the uae of 
eroes eonsneetions between potable aikd questionable supplies, Active super- 
visMm ovear the quality of all suppUes and over hltration and chlorination plaats 
k carried out by the health department. Repin^ts of operation rape filed with 
the department regularly. This supervision has already resulted in a noted 
Improvement in the water supplies of the State. 

Controlling Oil Pollution of Water. Almon L. Fales. Water Warke En^nm^ 
tag, vol. 80, No. 18, August 31, 1927, pp. i251-1262 and 1271-1275. (Abstract 
by Frank Raab») 

The presence of oil in water imparts a disagreeable taste and odor and interr 
feres with coagulation, filtration, and chlorination. The following are chief 
sources of oil pollution: Oil burning and oil cargo vessels; ship repair yards; oil 
terminals and refineries; oil fields; gas plants; sewers and other industrial plants 
where oil is used as fuel. Oil dkcharged by vessels even far out at sea k earriad 
into territorial waters by winds, tides, and currents. Oil refineries and oil ter¬ 
minals constitute an important source of oil pollution on the Atlantic and the 
Gull coast. The salt water discharge from oil fields carries much oil. 

The Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the American Petroleum Institute 
and the American Steam Ship Owners Association, has made an investigation 
of handling oil-eontaminated water and the oil pollution act of 1924 was the 
result. This act makes it unlawful to discharge oil into or upon the coastal 
navigable waters of the United States from any oil burning or oil transporting 
vessel. A report on oil pollution made by the War Department in connection 
with the oil pollution act lists the following sources of serious pollutions: Gil; coal 
mining washery wastes and acid mine drainage; coal distillation; metal trades— 
pickling, cleaning, and plating wastes; pulp and pulp mills; tanneries; textile 
industries—washing, bleaching, and dyeing wastes; miscellaneous—distilleries, 
storage batteries, service stations, rubber reclaiming, canning factories, cream¬ 
eries, and chemical plants. 

It is reported that oil-pollution conditions have improved considerably in 
recent years and indications are that the oil-pollution problem is well on the 
way oi soluticHi. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended December S, 1927^ and corresponding week of 1926, {From 
the Weekly Health IndeXj December 7, 1927^ issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week endstl CovrMjponding 
Dec. 3, 1927 we«k, 1926 

Policies in force-.,__-.-. 69, 585, 309 66,183, 596 

Number of death claims... 13, 358 12, 648 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 0 9, 9 
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Dwtha from aU cauaes in certain targe cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 5, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 

with corresponding week of 1926, [From the Weekly Health Index, December 7, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Weekended Dee. 3, 
11»7 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 8, 
1927 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

1,000 

corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Week 
ende<i 
Dec 3, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Total (66 cities). 

6,024 

12.4 

9 12 6 

704 

1 

8 742 i 

♦68 

Akton. 

32 



3 

7 

33 

Albany *. 

44 

19.1 

21 1 

8 

1 

167 

Atlanta. 

69 



10 

7 1 


White. 

41 



6 

2 


Colored. 

28 

(®) 


4 

5 


Baltimore >. 

224 

14.3 

12.6 

13 

25 

41 

White.. 

165 


11.6 j 

12 

20 

48 

Colored.. 

59 

(«) 

18.4 

1 

5 

16 

Birmingham.... 

78 

18.9 

17.6 

g 

8 


White. 

39 


15.1 

5 

2 


Colored... 

30 


21.4 

3 

6 


Boston. 

203 

1^3 

14 2 

21 

26 

59 

Bridgeport... 

28 



4 

0 

68 

Bxiffa’o* . 

135 

12 8 

13 0 

19 

20 

80 

Cambridge. 

25 

10.6 

12.8 

3 

5 

53 

Camdon. 

31 

12.2 

13 1 

5 

5 

86 

Canton. 

25 

11 5 

8.6 

4 

1 

96 

Chi(*a';o 4. 

719 

12.1 

11 9 

70 

61 

61 

Cincinnati. 

152 

10 2 

16.8 

15 

13 

91 

Cleveland... 

163 

8.6 

9 1 

19 

16 

51 

Columbus. 

66 

11 8 

15.2 

5 

3 

46 

Dallas. 

57 

14 2 

12.3 

4 

5 


White. 

40 


9 K 

4 

4 


Colored-.. 

17 

(•) 

20 3 

0 

1 


Dayton. 

50 

14 5 

13.3 

4 

9 

66 

Denver ... 

76 

13 7 

15 0 

8 

6 


Des Moines. 

2il 

10 1 

8.6 

3 

1 

53 

Detroit. 

250 

10 0 

10 1 1 

39 

35 

60 

Duluth.-.-_ 

17 

7 7 

9.3 

3 

0 

65 

El Paso ... 

29 

13 3 

12.9 

2 

6 


Eric.. 

28 



2 

3 


P'all Itiver» . 

38 

14 9 

14 7 

7 

4 

120 

Elint.. 

28 

10 2 

8.4 

5 

2 

79 

Fort Worth. 

22 

7.0 

8 8 

1 

5 


White. 

17 


7.8 

1 

3 


Colored... 

5 

(*) 

10 2 

0 

2 


Grand Hapids.-.. 

28 

9 2 

12 7 

* 3 

2 

44 

Houston. .. 

61 



7 

11 


W’hlte - 

45 



5 

8 


Colored. 

16 

(«) 

1. 

2 

3 


indianapolis.. 

96 

13.4 

. nW 

7 

8 

53 

White. 

82 


\ 13.1 

7 

6 

61 

Colored. 

14 

(«) 

18,0 

0 

3 

0 

Jersey City.... 

76 

12.3 

11.0 

7 

6 

53 

Kansas City, Karis... 

29 

12.9 

15.6 

2 

2 

42 

White. 

25 


11.0 

1 

2 

25 

Colored.... 

4 

(«) 

1 

1 

0 

145 

Kansas Citv, Mo 

75 

1 10.2 

12.4 

7 

8 


Knoxville. .. 

24 

1 12.3 


6 



White .. . 

18 



6 



Colored. . 

6 

""(«) "■ 


0 



Los Angeles... 

22^) 


18 

24 

51 

Lowell.. 

25 

11.8 

17 5 

1 

7 

21 

Lynn . 

18 

8,9 

9.0 

2 

3 

55 

Memphis... 

63 

18.4 

14 5 

13 

6 


\vhite. 

36 

.. .1 

11 0 

4 

3 


Colored.... 

27 

(®) 

20 7 

9 

3 


Milwaukee.. 

127 

12. 5 

9 0 

13 

15 

60 

Minneapolis. 

95 

11 2 

10 1 

4 

5 

23 


47 

17 8 

14.5 

6 

9 


White. - . - . 

21 


10.6 

2 

4 


Colored. 

23 

(®) 

24 1 

4 

5 


New Bedford. 

27 

II.R 

7 9 

2 

4 

38 

New Haven. 

62 

17.5 

7 4 

4 

1 

56 

New Orleans.. 

155 

19.1 

17 S 


18 


White. 

02 


15. 5 


10 


Colored. 

63 

! («) 

2i 4 

12 

8 { 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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city 


New York___ 

Bronx Borough 
^ooklyn Borough * 
Manhsttsn Borough 

Queens Borough_ 

Richmond Borough. 

Newark^ N. 1. 

OklaJafliaACBy. 

Omaha. 

Paierson. 

Ptoilftdelphfft. 

Pittsburgh.. 

Portlaad, Orag. 

Provideaca.: 

Richmond. 

White. 


Coloreds. 

Kwehester.... 

SI liouis. 

81 Paul. 

Baft Lake City».. 

Sam Antonie. 

San Diego.. 

San Francisco. 

Sidtenectady. 

Seattle. 

SgmerTiUe. 

Spokane .. 

SpriDgileld, MaSvS. 


Syracuse. 

Tteoma.. 


Toledo. 

Trenton. 

Utica. 

Waihingtoit D. C 

White. 

Colored_ 

Waterbury. 

Wilmingtoa^ Del.. 

Worcester..,-. 

Yonkers.. 

Youug&towa. 


Weekended Dec. 3, 
1927 

AmMftl 

death 
rate tier 
1,000 
corre¬ 
sponding 
week 
1926 

DeathA-iiiMler 

lyear 

Infhnt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 3, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 3, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

im 


11.4 

11.6 

m 

m 

56 

159 

9.0 

0.4 

14 

13 

45 

448 

ms 

K>.7 

62 

50 

66 

517 

119 

15.6 

48 

42 

57 

134 

8.6 

&3 

11 

15 

4» 

44 

15.6 

laa 

3 

4 

57 

KK) 

11 2 

lao 

la 

17 

65 

43 



4 

3 


67 

10.0 

13. a 

6 

6 

68 

41 

14.8 

12.9 

8 

3 

144 

• 537 

13.8 

145 

53 

§» 

72 

169 

13.7 

13.3 

16 

25 

56 

79 



2 

7 

3k 

62 

11.5 

ii.o 

5 

4 

43 

45 

12.2 

11.6 

3 

4 

39 

24 


8.6 

1 

2 

29 

21 

(•) 


2 

2 

73 

76 

12 2 

34 

6 

5 

61 

234 

14.5 

16.0 

23 

39 


60 

12. 5 

10.5 

4 

3 

37 

32 

12.3 

m.8 

3 

5 

48 

36 

8.9 

J2.0 

6 

6 


29 

1 13.1 

17.9 1 

6 

6 

132 

145 

1 13.1 

i 14 6 1 

6 

9 

37 

27 

I 15.1 

I 7.8! 

2 

5 

60 

67 


j 1 

4 

i 5 

43 

20 

10.2 

i 12.5 

2 

I 2 

58 

28 

13.4 

1 20.6 

1 

! 7 

24 

26 

9.2 

133 

9 

A 

0 

42 

11 1 

U.2 

3 

& 

30 

20 

9.7 

14 8 

1 

1 3 

23 

67 

11.5 

13 0 

8 

10 

76 

47 

17.9 

13 7 

5 

5 

89 

35 

17.7 

133 

3 

3 

70 

137 

13 2 

14 8 

12 

21 

70 

91 


14 3 { 

6 

15 

52 

46 

C) 

134 j 

6 

6 

109 

14 



4 

1 

03 

28 

12 0 

a 3 

3 

2 

74 

36 

9.6 

13 4 

2 

4 

24 

26 

11 4 

13 6 


8 

46 

35 

10.8 

38 

1 3 

1 

4 

40 


> Annual naOe per 1,000 population. 

^ Deaths under l year per i ,000 births Cities left biaak are not in the registration area for bhrtlis. 

> Data for 65 cities 
<>Data for Mettles. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec 2, 1927. 

»In the efitito for which deaths are shown by color* the colored papulation in 1920 constRuied tha Ibl- 
lowhLg percezxtegcs of the total populatioii Atlanta, 31; Baltimwe, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianaixilis, 11; Kansas City, Kans , 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 36; Nasnvfliot 
80; New Orleana„26; Biidimond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 


























































PBEVALEaJCE OF DISEASE 


Nq keahh department, State or load, can effeetivdy prevent or control disease wUhotd 
knovdedge of token, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


Those reports are iveiiinlQary and the Agixres are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended December 11, 1926, and December 10, 1927 

Ca90S of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
far weeks ended December if, 1926^ and December 10^ 1927 


IXviaimi and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

j Measles 

Meningococcus 

moningiUs 

Week 
ended 
Dec 11, 

102a 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 11, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec 11. 
1920 

Week 
ended 
Dec 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Doc 11, 
1926 

We^ 
en4sd 
Dee. 10, 
1927 

t 

New England States: 










2 

4 

1 

113 

71 

54 

0 

0 

Yl*nBirfit . _ 

2 




93 


0 


MasaKlBiietts. 

104 

131 

9 

1 

56 

540 

1 i 

0 

Rhode island. 

12 i 

25 



1 1 

10 

0 ! 

0 

Connsetieut. 

37 

37 

6 

9 

39 ! 

47 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York... 

295 

376 

»77 

J 25 

1 836 

269 

5 

4 

New Jersey.. 

123 

184 

18 

8 

32 

89 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania_-_ 

230 

299 : 



580 

670 i 

1 

4 

East North Central States* 









Ohio. 


98 


10 


59 


2 

Indiana.- 

90 

62 1 

37 

29 

56 

60 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

112 

177 

24 

39 

742 

32 

3 

0 


I 160 

112 


4 

104 

328 

0 

4 

. 

WlMsosin. 

i 47 

65 

51 

29 

523 

84 

2 

0 

WoBh NPrth'Central States: 









MfniMeota. 

05 

28 

1 

1 

113 

6 

0 

4 

Iowa * _ 

42 

14 



17 i 

! 13 1 

0 

1 

Missouri. 

80 

73 

23 

6 

140 

25 , 

2 

1 

North Dakota._-____ 

5 




181 


0 


South Dakota.-. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

30 

1 21 1 

0 

1 

Nebraska_ 

7 

21 


11 

10 

10 ' 

1 

0 

Kansas... 

41 

36 

14 

5 

58 ! 

103 1 

1 

1 

South Atlantic States: 






! 



Delaware___ 

3 

3 


1 

2 


0 

0 

Maryland *.. 

68 

41 

27 

! 28 

32 

88 

1 1 

1 

District of Columbia_ 

23 



1 



0 


West Virginia. 

49 

1 28 

'* 'hV 

26 

05 ! 

30 

9 

1 

North Carolina_ 

102 

80 



JO 

1,158 

0 

2 

South Carolina—. 

30 

36 

409 

; 629 

9 1 

335 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

92 

22 

00 

68 

31 i 

28 

1 

0 

Florida. 

44 

20 

20 

1 6 

16 1 

3 

0 

1 

East South Central States: 





1 




Tennessee. 

39 

22 

63 

1 79 

13 

174 

! 3 

1 

Alabama. 

72 

78 

44 

67 

14 

44 

1 

1 1 

Mississippi..... 

26 

39 

106 




1 


West South Central States: 



1 





i 

Arkansas... 

0 

20 

104 

73 

16 

22 

0 

0 

Louisiana. 

34 

36 

13 

13 

31 

26 

I 0 

0 

Oklahoasa >.-... 

33 

100 

100 

80 

23 

62 

0 

2 

Texas. 

82 

144 

lOO 

b7 

4 

34 

1 

0 


* New York City only. * Week ended Friday. ® Exclusive of Tulsa. 

(3085) 




























































December 16* ^627 


3086 


Coeee of certain eommunwahte Sseiuee reportSd by Ul>^rujA h^ health officers 
for weeks ended December 11, 19$6, and December 10, 1927 — Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 




Week 
ended 
Dec. 11, 
1026 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1027 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 11, 
102 A. 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 11, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 11, 
1926 

We^ 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1927 

Mountain States: 









Montana__-.. 

2 

2 



140 

1 

2 

2 

Idaho. 

2 

0 



33 


0 

8 

Wyoming. 

Colorarlo. 

0 

21 

1 

34 

1 

1 

27 

15 

10 

11 

3 

0 

0 

8 

New Mexico... 

4 

6 



0 

13 

0 

0 

Arizona.-... 

8 

7 



4 

0 

0 

0 

Utah *. 

12 

11 


2 

404 


0 

1 

Pacific States; 









Washington.-.. 

65 

25 

1 


no 

166 

2 

3 

Oregon “... 

20 

10 

15 

14 

31 

8 

0 

0 

California. 

154 

120 { 

1 

33 

21 

099 

53 

1 

4 


Poliomyelitis 

1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 


Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

IVeck 

Week 

Week 

Week 


endofl 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Dec. 11, 

Dec. 10, 

Dec. 11. 

Dec. 10, 

Dec. 11, 

Dec 10, 

Dec. 11, 

Dec. 10, 


1026 

1927 

1026 

1027 

1026 

1027 

1926 

1927 

New England States: 









Maine. 

0 

2 

40 

67 

0 

0 

5 i 

4 

Vennont. 

0 


3 


0 


0 

t 

Massachusetts. 

2 

24 1 

324 

266 

0 

0 

(> 

To 

Rhode Island. 

1 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 

0 

2 

52 1 

70 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Middle Atlantic States- 









New York. 

5 

6 

387 

382 i 

18 

I 

50 

27 

New Jersey. 

2 

1 

143 

127 1 

0 

3 

1 


Pennsylvania. 

1 

8 

417 ! 

266; 

0 

0 

50 

24 

East North Central States: 

1 








Ohio. 


11 


216 ‘ 


24 


16 

Indiana. 

0 

4 ' 

' 176 

114 

147 

04 

10 

3 

Illinois... 

2 1 

7 

285 

277 

9 

20 

. 22 

. 48 

Michigan... 

0 

6 

308 

210 

14 

29 

I 3 

9 

Wisconsin. 

0 

0 

141 

1 140 

2 

77 

2 

4 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota. .. 

1 

2 

251 

123 

1 

0 

3 

6 

Iowa 3. 

0 

2 

45 

67 

8 

41 

2 

3 

Missouri... 

0 

0 

107 

80 

i 

20 

10 

11 

North Dakota .. 

0 


35 


28 


0 


South Dakota. 

0 

1 

80 

31 

; 0 

21 

4 

3 

Nebraska... 

0 

5 

31 

65 

10 

56 

5 

1 

Kansas. 

0 

1 

02 

134 

18 

40 

3 

8 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware . 

1 

0 

27 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland». 

0 

0 

.53 

20 

0 

0 

■ j.'l® 

1 ..', 15 

District of Columbia.. 

0 


K 


0 


frV' 


West Virginia. 

0 

8 

65 

00 

11 

10 

'32 

1 23 

North Carolina... 

0 

2 

50 

73 

37 

42 

0 

.3 

South Carolina. 

1 

1 

14 

20 

1 

4 

16 

27 

Georgia. 

0 

2 

37 

13 

05 

1 0 

13 

4 

Florida. . . 

3 

2 

15 

10 

24 

0 

18 

4 

East South Central States. 









Tennessee. 

1 

2 

55 

36 

7 

6 

37 

28 

Alabama. 

0 

1 

30 

23 

77 

1 

11 

1 8 

Mississimii... 

1 

0 

30 

17 

0 

0 

18 

2 

West South Central States* 









Arkansas... 

0 

1 

5 

9 

7 

8 

6 

3 

Louisiana. 

0 

0 

?4 

11 

5 

0 

10 

1 6 

Oklahoma *... 

1 

2 

31 

37 

11 

54 

26 

32 

Texas. 

I 

7 

60 

78 

12 

27 

10 

12 

Mountain States: 








[ 

Montana. 

0 

0 

50 

12 

0 

16 

1 

0 

Idaho. 

0 

1 

28 

8 

5 

0 

0 

t 0 

Wyoming-... 

0 

0 

21 

14 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Colorado... 

0 

4 

84 

112 

0 

10 

2 

3 

New Mexico__ 

] 

1 

20 

13 

0 

0 

6 

9 

Arizona. 

0 

0 

20 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Utah 3. 

0 

2 

15 

20 

1 

54 

0 

0 

Pacific Stales: 









Washington... 

0 

5 

107 

42 

66 

80 

6 

6 

Oregon. 

1 

13 

86 

22 

41 

51 

5 

4 

California. 

6 

27 

231 

102 

12 

2 

10 

0 


* Week ended Friday. 


9 Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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W0tk MmM N^?e»iber 2€^ 1927 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cases 


XMphtherla. 5 

......... 1 

Measles... 7 


Cases 


Scarlet fever. 76 

Smallpox. 14 

Typhoid fever. 5 


SUMMABY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Menin¬ 

gococ¬ 

cus 

menln- 

gitis 

Dlph- 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pella- i 
gra 

Polio¬ 

mye¬ 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

September, tW 











Delaware.. 

0 

7 

1 


4 


0 

8 

0 

0 

October, i9S7 

1 










California. 

21 

499 

70 

; 3 

199 

11 

153 

485 

22 

49 

November, i9i7 











Alabama. 

3 

434 

226 

169 

75 

23 

1 

138 

28 

100 

Connecticut. 

0 

136 

25 

__ 

105 

. 

16 

223 

0 

18 

Nebraska. 

1 

73 

5 


! 


27 

148 

33 

15 


September, t9t7 

Delaware: i Cases 

Anthrax. 1 

Mumps. 2 

Tetanus. 1 

Whooping cough. 10 

OcUihtT, 191S7 

California: 

Chicken pox.... 639 

Dysentery (amoebic). 6 

Dysentery (bacillary).,. 18 

German measlesw. 132 

Jaundice. 4 

Leprosy.,. l 

Lethargie encephalitis. 7 

Malta fci^er. 1 

Mumps .'J. 249 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Paratyphoid fever. 4 

Babies in animals.- 13 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma. 21 

Whooping cough. 396 

November, 19S7 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama. 81 

Connecticut. 525 

Nebraska.. 186 

Dengue: 

Alabama. 4 


German measles. Cases 

Connecticut. 5 

Nebraska. 8 

Lead poisoning: 

Connecticut.. 1 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Alabama. 1 

Connecticut. 2 

Mumps: 

Alabama.. 33 

Connecticut. 198 

Nebraska. 72 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Connecticut. 6 

Rabies in animals: 

(’onnecilcut. 5 

Rabies in man: 

Alabama. 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut. 10 

Nebraska.a_ 3 

Tetanus: 

Connecticut-. 2 

Trichinosis. 

Connecticut. 3 

Typhus fever’ 

Alabama. 8 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama.. 77 

Connecticut. 332 

Nebraska. 59 




























































bfMetis.im SOfifi 

GENERAL CUBSENT SUMMARY AND WflBKtY Sl^POBfS FROM CITIES 


The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 30,920,000. The estimated population of the 92 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 29,490,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last ni n e years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended November £6, J9£7, and November 27f 1926 



Diphtheria: 

41 States... 
99 cities,.— 
Measles: 

40 States... 
99 cities.... 

Poliomyelitis: 

41 States... 
Scarlet fever. 

41 States. . 
99 cities.... 
Smallpox: 

41 States... 
99 cities.... 
Typhoid fever: 
41 States... 
99 cities.... 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

02 cities .. 

Smallpox 

92 citiCvS. 

Indianapolis.. 



City reports for week ended November 26^ 1927 


The “estimate! oxpcctnncy’’ Riven for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrcnco the number of cases of the disease 
under conhideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. 
It IS based on reports to the Public Uealth Service duimg the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of rases reported m the corresponding week of the prcceriing years When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for tther leasons the median is unsatisfactory, the OpfdethJc j^riods 
are excluded and the estimated exiiectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the weekjdujcing non- 
epidemic years 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is incliKled. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrujit dexintions from the usual tiond. For some of the dl.senses given In the 
table the available data were not suflicient to make it piacticable to wmpute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

( hick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re¬ 
ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases 

I re- 
! ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

slas, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

Iiorted 

Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland. 

76,333 

9 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

22,646 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

10, OOS 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington. 

24,089 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Ciiff rep9ri$ for week ended Nevemher B6y 1927 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 











Mea¬ 

sles, 


-Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

]>iv{aioii» Stste, and 

Population 
July 1, 

en pox. 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

im, 

cases 

esti* 

Oases 

Cases 

Deaths 

eases 

re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect' 

re* 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




•ancy i 







WBW EKGIAND—con. 








! i 


Massachusetts: 










Boston.-. 

779,620 

128,903 

142,065 

190,757 

54 

62 

17 

6 

7 

1 

160 

1 

5 

8 

FaU HIver. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

3 

15 

0 

0 

3 

1 

6 

2 

"Worcester. 

8 

6 

0 

0 

18 

2 

Bhode Island; 






Pawtocket. 

69,760 
267,918 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence_ 

0 

10 

10 

1 

0 

4 

2 

8 

Connecticut: 







BridciH^rt. 

(0 

160,197 
178,927 

2 

10 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Hartlord... 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 ; 

0 

1 

2 

New Haven. 

0 

4 

a 

0 

0 

32 

15 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







New York: 










Buffalo. 

&38,016 
6,873,356 
316,786 

45 

22 

22 


0 

27 

28 

14 

New York. 

80 

179 

240 

12 

12 

22 

16 

109 

Kochester....._ 

8 

9 

4 

0 

3 

1 

3 

Syracuse. 

182; 009 

28 

U 

a 


0 

0 

1 

8 

New Jersey: 






Camden. 

128,642 
462, 613 

2 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

3 

Newark. 

30 

12 

34 

6 

0 

21 

tI 

9 

Trenton. 

1321020 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania. 








Philadelphia.... 

1,979,364 
631,663 
112,707 

100 

84 

40 


6 

3 

66 

31 

Pittsburgh. 

30 

31 

82 


1 

175 

51 

21 

Reading'^. 

6 

4 

3 


0 

1 

0 

2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio: 










Cincinnati...... 

409,333 
936,486 

24 

20 

18 

0 

1 

11 

2 

10 

Cleveland. 

61 

67 

80 

0 

0 

12 

71 

17 

Columbus. 

270,836 

14 

13 

20 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

Toledo.. 

287,380 

46 

17 

7 

X 

1 

17 

8 

4 

Indiana: 






Fort Wayne. 

97,846 
868,819 
80,091 
71,071 

1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis. 

35 

13 

13 

0 

1 

2 

32 

9 

South Bend. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Illinois- 









Chicago. 

2,996.239 

63,923 

143 

126 

112 

10 

3 

6 

24 

41 

Springfleid--^^. 

MichlgaUT 

0 

3 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Detmeit.'' 

1.245, 824 
130,316 
153,698 

47 

82 

47 

0 

2 

43 

31 

29 

Flint. 

12 

14 

8 

0 

0 

1 

36 

3 

Grand Rapids. 

I 5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

13 

1 

0 

Wisconsin. 










Kenosha... 

60,891 
609,192 

10 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Milwaukee. 

87 

33 

17 

0 

0 

1 

24 

8 

Racine.-.. 

67, 707 

7 

3 

0 

0 

e 

1 

1 

0 

Superior. 

39,671 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota; 










Duluth. 

110,602 
426,435 
246,001 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Minneaixilis. 

67 

36 

13 

0 

0 

1 

3 

8 

Bt. Paul..1 

12 

21 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

Iowa: 






Davenport _ __ 

62,469 
141,441 
76y4U f 
36,771 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Dos Moines.__ 

0 

7 ! 

0 

0 


0 

0 


^ouKCity. __ 

4 j 

3 1 

0 

0 


0 

6 


Waterloo. 

2 i 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri; 








Kansas City..._ 

867,481 

31 

13 

g 

0 

a 

0 

3S 

11 

St. Joseph.. 

78,;i42 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

St. Louis. 

821,643 

18 

63 

63 

0 

0 

5 

8 


North IJakota: 





Fargo. 

26,403 
14,811 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Grand Forks. 

16 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



1 No ostimate made. 
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C% reports for week ended November 1997-^-</oattoi9d 










































































dost Decent 1«. Ifi2t 

reports for mek ended Noeeti^er i^8, 19B7 —Continued 



WEST SOUTH CEMTRAL— 

continuedi 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

OalvealOD. 

Houston. 

Ban Antonio. 


2 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 2 


Montana: 

Billin«s. 

Great Falls. 

Helena. 

Missoola. 

Idaho: 

Boise. 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo'. 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque... 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno. 


Wasbluffton: 

Seattle. 

Spokane. 

Tacoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

California: 

Los Angeles... 
Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 


NEW SNOLAND 
Maine: 

Portland. 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Vermont: 

Barre. 

Burlington..., 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

Fall River. 

Springfield-... 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket.— 
Providence.— 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport_ 

Hartford.j 

New Haven.. -I 


1 No estimate made. 


Scarlet fever f 

Cases, 

erases. 

e-sti- 

Cases esti- 

mated 

re- mated 

expect- 

ported expect- 

ancy 

aney 

2 

2 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 0 

46 

36 0 

2 

4 0 

6 

5 0 

11 

8 0 

1 

2 0 

7 

13 0 

8 

4 0 

6 

3 0 

6 

0 0 


Cases Deaths 


Typhoid fever 


('a.ses Deaths 


Whoop- 

A “'Si*'''’ 

causes 











































t>eceinbtol«,im WS>2 

City Mpwfe for week ended November 98, JMT’—Centoaed 


PiviBion, State, 
and cfty 

Scarlet (ever 

Smalipoz 


Typhoid fever 


D^, 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

Xxirted 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buflak). 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

18 I 

117 

New York. 

122 

87 

0 

0 

0 

73 

18 

15 

0 

. 185 

1,271 

Rochester. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

62 

Syracuse. 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

40 

New Jersey: 












Camden. 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

30 

Newark. 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

44 

89 

Trenton. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

Pennsylvania: 












PhUadelphia... 

67 

86 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6 

4 

3 

26 

410 

Pittsburgh---. 

36 

26 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

189 

Reading. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

EAST NORTH CBN- 












TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati. 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

137 

Cleveland. 

20 

21 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

1 

1 

21 

193 

Columbus. 

10 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

6 

66 

Toledo. 

13 

10 

0 


0 

3 

1 

7 

0 

0 

71 

Indiana: 








1 




Fort Wayne--. 

2 

7 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

26 

Indianapolis... 

12 

18 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

South Bend... 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Terre Haute... 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

105 

89 

1 

2 

0 

37 

4 

^ i 

0 

59 

617 

Springfield--.. 

Michigan. 

2 

2 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Detroit. 

77 

6:i 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

3 

2 

50 

253 

Flint. 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

22 

Grand Rapids. 

10 

! 4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Wisconsin- 


1 










Kenosha. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Milwaukee_ 

18 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

13 

105 

Racine. 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

Suiwnor. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NORTH CEN¬ 












TRAL 












Minnesota* 











i 

Duluth. 

8 

7 

! 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

24 

Minneapolis-.. 

46 

18 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

90 

St Pouf. 

21 

11 

2 

i 1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

49 

Iowa* 












Davenport-.-- 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 


0 


Des Moines..- 

B 

11 

0 

18 



0 

1 


0 

38 

Sioux (''ity 

3 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Waterloo. 

2 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Missouri- 












Kansas City... 

12 

12 

0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

4 

107 

St. Joseph. 

3 

2 

0 

84 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

St Ixmis ... . 

35 

23 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

3 

0 

8 

207 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota. 












Aberdeen. 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls.... 

2 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

6 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

Omaha---. 

6 

7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Eansas- 












Topeka. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

22 

16 

Wichita.. 

4 

13 

0 

14 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

8 

36 
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City reports for week ended November 26^ 1927 —Continued 


1 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox { 

_ . ^ 

Typhoid fever 










1 



Whoop¬ 

ing 

rough, 








Tuber- 





Division^ State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

n*- 

ported 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and dty 

esti- 

Cases 

CSti' 

Cases 

Deaths 

t‘Bti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 1 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

fwrted 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


an(5y 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 

1 







1 




Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

31 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

10 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

11 

231 

rumberlaud... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 ® 

0 

0 

7 

Frederick. 

0 


0 




0 





District of Vch 











lumbia: 


1 








i 


Washington... 

Virginia. 

18 

18 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

8 

122 

Lynchburg.. 

1 ! 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Norfolk. 

2 1 

4 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond .. . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

52 

Roanoke. . 

3 1 

lU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West Virginia* 












Charleston_ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

J« 

Wheeling .... 

2 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

15 

North Carolina. 












Raleigh. 

2 i 

i 1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Wilmington. 

1 1 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Winston-Salem 

2 1 

, 2 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

(1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

South (^arollna 

1 

1 










(Charleston_ 

0 ! 


0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

0 

27 

fhdunibia..... 

? 

1 

0 

0 



0 ' 

0 


2 

13 

Greenville .... 

\ 

0 



0 ' 




Georgia 








1 



Atlania — 

r» 

' 8 

1 

0 

0 

4 

‘ i i 

i 2 

«i 

2 

75 

Brunswick_ 

0 ' 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 1 

0 

6 

Savannah. 

1 1 

2 

0 

1 

U 

4 

1 1 

n 

0 ; 

0 

30 

Florida 






1 

! 1 





Miami 


4 


0 

0 

0 ! 


h 1 

.1 

0 

0 

21 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa .... 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

t"’ '6 1 

0 

fi 

u 

1 

0 

.6‘ 

0 

0 1 


1 ^ 

0 

i 1 

16 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 








1 


1 

1 


TBAl 








j 


1 

1 


Kentucky 










1 


(Covington. 

2 

1 

0 

(1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

i 0 1 

> 16 

Lexington .... 

1 

0 


0 ) 

0 

2 


i 

0 

0 1 

i 15 

Louisville ... 

5 

5 

. i‘ 

0 1 

0 

fl 

r-- fl 

1 

1 1 

0 

81 

Tennessee 






1 


i 



1 

Memphis_ 

0 1 

1 fi 

1 

0 

0 

3 ! 

2 

0 1 

0 i 

1 1 

m 

Na.shvilie. 

3 

1 

u 

0 

0 

2 1 

1 

1 i 

0 ; 

0 

40 

Alabama' 












Birmingham. 

•1 i 

1 2 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

n 

0 

6.> 

Mobile. _ 

0 

2 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 








CENTRAL 












Arkansas 












Fort ymith.... 

2 

0 

0 j 

0 



0 

1 


0 


Little Rock... 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Ix)uisianH 






New Orleans . 

7 i 

9 1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 1 

1 

1 

3 

148 

Shreveport.... 

1 i 

3 

1 i 

0 

u 

1 

1 i 

1 0 

0 

0 

14 

Oklahoma • 

1 







1 




Oklahoma (’'ity 

3 i 

3 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 i 

1 0 

0 

0 

! 25 

TuL‘<a. 


2 


1 




i ^ 


4 


Texas* 

.1 

.1 







IJallas . 

6 

16 


0 

0 

2 

1 

! 1 

0 

6 

1 40 

Galveston.. _. 

1 

0 


n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

« 

0 

i 0 

Houston. 

1 

1 2 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 ^ 


0 

1 4.'. 

San Antonio.,. 

1 1 

i 8 

0 1 

1 

u 

» 1 

0 

1 u 

1 

0 

1 52 


72888"—27-3 







































itec«Mb«» M. im dOSS4 

€iiy reports fe^r week ended Ntmfnber JS6f 1907 —C<mtinued 




Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, Stale, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENOLANI) 

Maine- 

Portland. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston. 

0 

, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

2 

Fall River. 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Worcester . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York* 

New York. 

[ 

3 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pittsburgh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio* 

Cincinnati.1. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cleveland. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(Columbus.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

Toledo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois: 

('hieago. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee. 

3 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 
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City nporU for week ended November tS, 1997 —Continued. 


Division, State, and city 

Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

tidthargio 

enoephalitls 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile iiaralysis) 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Ca8e.s 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota; 










Minneapolis. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa: 










Des Moines _ __ 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Missouri; 






1 




Kansas City. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas; 










Topeka . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

SOl'TII ATLANTIC 










Delaware* 










Wilmington. 

1 

1 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Maryland. 










Baltimore. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Virginia 










Lynchburg... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk. 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia 










Wheeling. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina. 










Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South ('arolina. 










Charleston * . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. * 










Atlanta *. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

EAST SOVTIT ( KNTR/VL 










Tennessee* 










Memphis. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama 










Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

Mobile^ . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

W’F..ST SOUTH CENTRAL 




i 

1 


1 




Arkansas 

I 









Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

liOuisiann* 










New Orleans.. 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma ('ity. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 










Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana* 










Helena. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Missoula. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado: 






1 




Denver.... 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

Utah* 










Salt Lake ('ity. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

EAriFlC 










Washington: 










Seattle..... 

0 


Q 


0 


0 

1 


S(X)kane. 

1 


0 


0 


0 

2 


Tacoma. 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Ore^n; 










Portland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

California: 










Los Angelos... 

0 


1 


2 


1 

5 


San Francisco. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

2 

0 


* Dennio: 1 case at Charleston, S. C. 

• Typhus fever: 1 ctise at Atlanta, Go., 2 cases at Savannah, Ga., am! 1 case at Mobile, Ala. 
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The foUowing table gives the rates per 100,000 popOlation for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended November 26, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended November 27, 1926. The popula¬ 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as 
of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not beii^ available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated a^regate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, October S3 to November S6, 1927—Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


30, 

29, 

6 , 

5, 

13, 

12 , 

20 , 

1 &, 

27, 

26, 


1928 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1920 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 


H 


214 

228 

»215 

230 

3228 

212 

4 204 

New England. 

106 

185 

118 

114 

184 

160 

139 

163 

132 

169 

Middle Atlantic. 

138 

191 

143 

226 

163 

205 

159 

234 

155 

213 

East North Central. 

241 

232 

275 

261 

264 

254 

292 

3 249 

258 

220 

West North Central. 

264 

139 

252 

196 

222 

161 

214 

153 

192 

179 

South Atlantic. 

354 

192 

317 

185 

387 

190 

276 

217 

281 

<195 

East South Central. 

383 

260 

424 

153 

264 

209 

367 


217 

122 

West South Central. 

331 

298 

253 

323 

378 

298 

326 

348 

301 


Mountain. 

1.55 

99 

219 


182 

279 

146 

207 


171 

Pacific. 

204 

152 

287 

141 

230 

*224 

324 

223 

■i 

162 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

6 -i 

70 

81 

77 



HI 


134 

< 135 


New England_ 

24 

190 

60 

241 

31 

341 

47 

390 

57 

499 

Middle Atlantic__ 

13 

72 

16 

72 

44 

124 

28 

93 

30 

129 

East North Central.. 

77 

18 

so 

29 

lOi 

27 

120 

3 55 

135 

60 

West North Central.. 

85 

34 

151 

14 

147 

10 

198 

22 

109 

24 

South Atlantic. 

9 

107 

20 

132 

24 

136 

54 

283 

22 

< 184 

East South Central. 

21 

204 

26 

234 

10 

70 

31 

148 

16 

163 

West South Centra]. 

0 

21 

9 

21 

26 

13 

26 

71 

103 

88 

Mountain. 

392 

63 

793 

9 

1,531 

18 

1,950 

488 

72 

2,543 

338 

27 

Pacific. 

340 

92 

313 

79 

279 

*76 

212 

175 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

169 

146 

188 

149 

206 

*150 

212 

*177 

213 

♦168 

New England. 

245 

211 

264j 

HS9 

351 

IBil 

mM 

248 

285 

181 

Middle Atlantic. 

92 

97 

94 

Hiul 

125 

110 


152 

138 

122 

East North Central. 

157 

mm 

186 

173 

182 

177 

201 


196 

196 

West North Central. 

355 

248 

415 

165 

347 

18.5 

407 

232 

411 

204 


. 132 

168 

197 

159 

177 

183 

143 

156 

166 

*167 


331 

138 

248 

168 

295 

163 

228 

112 

238 

87 

West South Central. 

112 

126 

112 

151 

142 

mm 

116 

mm 

198 

168 

Mountain... 

365 ! 

144 

583 

180 

mm 

153 

638 

234 

784 

180 

Pacific. 

23G 

97 

HI 

141 

279 

*117 

335 

154 

249 

131 


1 The figiires given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1,1926 and 1927, respectively, 
a Seattle, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

8 Fort Wayne, Ind., not Included. 

< Frederick, Md., and Greenville, 8. C., not included. 
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Sximmary of toeekly report* from dUea, October SS to November HO, 19S7‘—Annual 
rales per 100,000 population, compared with rales for the corresponding period 
of Continued 

8MALI-POX CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Oct. 

30, 

1020 

Oct. 

29, 

1927 

Nov. 

0, 

1920 

Nov. 

5, 

1927 

Nov. 

13, 

1920 

Nov. 

12, 

1927 

Nov. 

20, 

1926 

Nov. 

19, 

1927 

Nov. 

27, 

1926 

Nov. 

101 cities . 

3 

! " 

3 

18 

5 

16 

5 

»19 


422 

New England. 

0 

9 

0 

1 0 

i| 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle .Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

d 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central. 

1 

0 


i c 

10 

4 

3 

M> 

7 

1 

West North Central . 

2 

52 

! 2 

' 1.59 

! 10 

157 

4 

161 

30 

202 

South Atlantic .. 

(i 

0 

1 «' 

14 

1 2 

5 

4 

9 

4 

*2 

JSast South Onlrttl . ! 

5 1 

5 

10 

0 

! 10 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

West South Central. 

4 j 

0 

9 

4 

1 30 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mountain. 

0 1 

45 

,| 0 1 

1 30 

ll 9 

27 

0 

27 

0 

54 

Pacific. 

21 

1 

10 

j 3 

■1 _ 

18 

5 

23 

48 

29 


46 


TVPflOft) FEVKR (’ASE KATES 


101 cities . 

27 

17 ii 

1 - 

24 

i»j 

21 i 

^ 1.5 

16 



* 10 

i\cw England . 

12 

19 ‘ 

17 

16 i 

9 ‘ 

16 

7 

2.1 1 

7 

14 

Middle Athntu . 

14 

12 1 

12 

20 1 

21 ; 

1.5 

21 

H ; 

13 

10 

East North Ceiitinl. . 

17 

13 ! 

13 

7 

10 

9 

1 ,5 

37 

3 

6 

West N oi 1 h Co lit 1 a 1 .... 

24 

16 ; 

26 

24 i 

II.; 

28 

i 9 

20 ! 

8 

14 

South .At 1 intic . 

! 75 

22 ; 

45 i 

! 31 1 

3.5 ' 

20 1 

1 22 

25 1 

19 

<9 

EtiSl South Cent Ml . 

! 140 

46 ' 

103 1 

36 j 

.52 < 

/i 

j 36 

15 ; 

31 i 

15 

Wi^t South ( 'entral . 

39 

38 

21 1 

1 59 j 

31 ' 

34 


29 ! 

17 1 

13 

Mountain — . 

40 

27 

91 ; 

; 361 

27 

9 

ll 27 

18 1 

18 

27 

Pacifle . 

19 

16 1 

46 I 

i 

i 1 

29 : 

1 

t 

27 

11 

13 1 

1 

21 ’ 

5 


INFLUKVZA r)E\TH KATES 


1 

95 eit U 1 S. 


8 1 

11 

9 ; 

h! 

1 

K 

10 

<‘9 

10 

•11 

New England. 

” i 

0 

12 


2 ' 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2 

Aliddle .Atl.intic.. 

8 i 

4 

9 

8 j 

JO ; 

9 

10 


7 ' 

10 

Ea.st North Central.. J 

14 ! 


6 

9 

10 ' 

5 1 

l() I 

! ^2 j 

9 

5 

We,st North Central. 

2 1 

(» 

1 9 

10 1 

H , 

2 1 

6 

10 

2 

6 

South Atlantic. 

21 1 

J3 i 

; 

7 . 

17 ' 


8 

20 1 

15 

« 13 

East South Ccnti 111 ....... . 

10 1 

41 

’ 21 

15 j 

26 

15 ’ 

31 

20 1 

41 

46 

West South Central. 

26 j 

17 

40 

26 ! 

60 

17 i 

31 

34 j 

31 

34 

Mountain.... 

9 

27 i 

1 

18 { 

[ 27 

18 

9 

36 

36 

18 

Pacific ... 

_ J 

10 

1 

‘ 


14 

.!l 

4 

3 

0 

•14 


pneumonia death KATES 


95 cities. 

96 

91 

! 101 

90 

106 

104 

123 

^ 112 

126 

• 98 

Now England. 

99 

6.5 

1 99 

63 

90 

95 

104 

102 

132 

60 

Middle Atlantic..... 

101 

92 

1 IH 

87 

1J5 

113 

136 

119 

13$ 

98 

East North Central. 

86 

82 

! 8.5 

03 

87 

89 

104 

3 97 

98 

89 

West North ('eiitral. 

t)3 

69 

> 84 

r ,2 

76 

75 

120 

hi 

74 

87 

South Atlantic. 

108 

88 

1 121 

1 im ; 

; 140 

120 j 

144 

160 

166 

4 149 

East South Central. 

134 

112 

I 9S 

112 ! 

I 16,5 

138 1 

171 

i 148 

103 

127 

West South Central. 

88 

190 

11.5 

liO ' 

no 

129 i 

154 

112 

207 

112 

Mountain... 

182 

144 

164 

117 1 

1 155 

144 i 

109 

99 

146 

99 

Pacific. 

88 

97 

, 49 j 

i 1 

100 

, 99 

1 

KKJ 1 

_1 

74 

76 

124 

•76 


<* Fort Wayne, lud , not included. 

• Frederick, Md., and Orccuvllle. S C’., not includod. 

• Frederick, Md., Green\ j lie, S. (\, and l^s .Vngelcs, ('jilif., nor includod. 

• Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 
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Number of dUes indudod in eunmary of weeHu reporla, amd agffiii^e popmk^ 
of citiee in each grou% approximated as of July 1, and 19£7f respectiwdy 


1 






Group 0 / cities I 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

cities reporting cases 

cf^ reporting deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 



New England. 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

10,567,000 

Middle Atlantic.. 

10 

10 

10,467,000 

7,660,200 

10,667,000 

10,457,000 

East North Central. 

16 

16 

7.810.600 

2.626.600 
2,878,100 
1,023,800 

7,060,200 

2,470,600 

2,757,700 

1,008,300 

1,181,500 

572,100 

7;8io;(ibo 

Wert North Central. 

12 

10 

2 ; 585; 500 
2,799,600 
1,008,300 

2 ; 510 ; 000 

2,835,700 

1,023,500 

1,210,400 

580,000 

South Atlantic__ 

21 

20 

East South Central-,.. 

7 

7 

West South Central.. 

8 

7 

1,213,800 

572,100 

1,243,300 
580,000 

Mountain. 

9 

9 

Pacific.. 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1« 512,800 



1 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report jor the weeJc ended November 19y 1927, —The following report 
for the week ended November 19, 1927, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva; 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLA<JUE 

Egypt .—Alexandria 
Indm.-’Uangooh, Bassein. 

Duick East Indies. Maka.ssar 
Straits Settlements Singapore. 

French Indo-China. Tholon. 

CHOT.ERA 

/Tiiiflf.—(’alcutta, Madras, Tullcorln. 
Straits Settlements —Singapore 


Duich East Indies.—Batavia. 

Siam .—Bangkok. 

SMALLPOX 

Aden Protectorate —Aden. 

Iraq —Basra. 

/«dm.—(Calcutta, Madras, Tuticorin, Hangoon. 
Eutch East Indies —Banjeritmsm, Samarinda. 
Siam —Bangkok. 


Returns for the week ended November 19 were not received from Bombayi 
India; Canton, C^hina; or Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


ARGENTINA 


Plague — Ouilino — Rosario, —Information dated November 26,1927, 
shows the occurrence of plague at Quilino and Rosario, Argentina. 

BELGIUM 

Ghent—Vital statistwsy year 1926, —The report of the Municipal 
Bureau of Health of Ghent for the year 1926 gives tlie population of 
the city as 162,641. There were 2,356 births during the year as com¬ 
pared with 2,471 in 1925, the rates being 14.41 per 1,000 population 
in 1926, and 15.08 per 1,000 in 1925. There were 2,078 deaths in 
1926 as compared with 2,123 in 1925. Deaths among children under 
one year were 213 in 1926, as compared with 260 in 1925. 

The principal causes of death in 1926 were cancer, 226 deaths, and 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 116. Forty-eight cases of typhoid fever 
were reported with 4 deaths; 51 cases of scarlet fever with no death; 
44 eases of diphtheria with 2 deaths; and there were 6 deaths from 
whooping cough. One case of puerperal fever and one of cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis were reported, but there were no deaths from these 
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diseases, It is said that smallpox has not appeared in Ghent for a 
number of years. Forty-nine cases of gonorrhea and 2 of syphilis 
were discovered and segregated. 

The city maintains an open-air school for tubercular children at 
Breedene-sur-Mer, which was attended by 64 children during the 
year. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases—Week ended November 26, 1927, —The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended November 
26, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Novo 

Beotia 

New 
Bnins» 
wick 1 

.- J 

Quebec 

Onta¬ 

rio 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza.. 

0 





1 


6 

Lethargic encephalitis.... 




1 




1 

Poliomyelitis__ . 




1 


1 

1 

3 

Smallpox.. 




71 

1 

9 

7 

88 

Typhoid fever.-. 

2 

11 

12 

16 

3 


2 

46 






Communicable diseases — Ontario — November, lP27, comparative ,— 
During the month of November, 1927, communicable diseases were 
reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

1927 

1926 

Closes 

Deaths 

Cases 

! 

1 Deaths 

1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis___ 

1 



2 

Chanorofd_T_j___...____ 

7 


1 


Chicken pox....... 

1,080 


1,527 


Diphtheria. 

343 

37 

393 

14 

Dysentery..-...-.. 

1 

4 



OerinaiL measles.... 

14 


15 


Gonorrhea.... 

190 


157 


Influenza ..-.___ 


3 

1 

7 

Xicthargicencephalitis __ __ ___ 

4 

1 

2 i 


Measles......... 

542 


746 ! 


Mumps......_....._______ 

1,007 


47 1 


Pneumonia..... 

74 


127 

Poliomyelitis.......... 

7 


8 

1 

Scarlet fever.......-. 

402 

4 

546 


Smallpox.... 

271 


95 

1 

Syphilis. 

115 


09 


Tuberculosis. 

04 

53 

84 

42 

Whooping cough..____ 

285 


312 

2 







Smallpox, —During the period under report smallpox was notified 
in the Province of Ontario in 21 municipalities, the greatest numbers 
of cases being notified as follows: Ottawa, 97 cases; Toronto, 59 ca'^cs; 
East York, 51 cases. Reports from other localities show as follows: 
North York, 11 cases; Gloucester, 9; Clarence, 9; Kitchener, 7; 
Charlton, 6. In eight localities one case each was reported. 

Communicable diseases — Quebec—Weelc ended November 26, 1927 .— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
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oertUB communtoabld diseafi6» for the week ended November 26, 
1627, ae follows: 


Disease 

Cases i 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox . 

32 

Scarlet fever__ 

120 

Di^theria... 

125 

Smallpox _-_ 

8 

German measles. 

2 

Tuberculosis... 

02 

Influenza...-.. 

9 

Typhoid fever. 

18 

Measlea---.... 

87 

Whooping cough. 

26 






Vital statistics — Quebec — September, 1927. —Births and deaths in 
the Province of Quebec for the month of September, 1927, were 
reported as follows: 


Estimated popiilatioD^.2,604,000 

Births. 0,252 

Birth rate per 1,000 population. 2a 81 

Deaths. 2,923 

Death rate per 1,000 population. 13.47 

Deaths under 1 year. 1,083 

In&ut mortality rate. 173.24 

Deaths from— 

Accidents (ail). 110 

Cancer. 145 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 0 

Diabetes . 13 

Diarrhea. 402 


Deaths from—Continued 

Diphtheria. 28 

Heart disease.. 200 

• Influenza. Ifl 

Measles. 4 

Pneumonia. 123 

Poliomyelitis. 3 

Scarlet fever. 9 

Syphilis. 7 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). 135 

Tuberculosis (other forms). 48 

Typhoid fever. 23 

Whooping cough. .. 39 


Nova Scotia—Infant mortality and deaths from communicable 
diseases — January to June, 1927. —The report of vital statistics for 
the Province of Nova Scotia, Canada, for the first half of the year 
1927, shows a decrease in the birth rate and an increase in infant 
mortality, as compared with the first half of the year 1926. The 
infant mortality rate for the six months was 93 per 1,000 births in 
1927 and it was 76 per 1,000 last year. 

The following table gives a comparison of the deaths from certain 
communicable diseases during the first six months of the years 1926 
and 1927 in the Province of Nova Scotia: 


Deaths daring first six months of 1926 and 1927 


Disease 

1926 

1927 

Cancer__-.-.-..-__ 

262 

230 

Cerelvosplnal meningitis...... 

11 

1 

Dtphthei^a.7......... 

7 

22 

Measles.....—... 

9 

11 

Scarlet fever_____-____ 

6 

15 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary).....-_______ 

297 

296 

Whooping cough____________ 

2 

27 




Pdliomyelilis—Alberta Province — May-November, 1927. —From 
May 26 to November 21, 1927, 322 cases of poliomyelitis were re¬ 
ported in the Province of Alberta, with 37 deaths from this disease. 
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Hie first case was reported in Edmonton on May 26, but tlwre 
were very few cases reported until August, and the epidemic was -St 
its height in September. The city of Edmonton reported 100 cases, 
and 13 were reported in the city of Calgary. Ninety per cent of the 
cases occurred within a radius of 90 miles of the city of Edmonton; 
86 per cent of the cases were children 16 years of age or under, 
but there were 5 deaths of adults over 30 years of age. 

A hospital is now under construction in the city of Edmonton for 
the after-care of poliomyelitis cases. 

EGYPT 


Communicable diseases—Two weeks ended October 21, 1987 .— 
During the two weeks ended October 21, 1927, commimicable dis¬ 
eases were reported in Egypt as follows: 


Disease 


CorebrasiMiial nioningitis 
Infiiien7.il. 


C'ases 

Dcath.s 

Disoaao 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 


1 Typhoid fever... 

120 


1,278 


1 Typhus fever... 

6 

§ 






GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Infectious disease yremhnce — Glasgow — January-Octoberj 1927 .— 
Information relative to infectious disease prevalence in Glasgow dur¬ 
ing the periods June to October, and January to October, 1927, is as 
follows: 

(JhieJeen pox. —Inciden(*e was stated to be fairly high. Cases, 458 
during October, 1927. On account of possible confusion in diagnosis 
in districts where mild smallpox is present, specially notified cases 
of chicken pox have been investigated, particularly when occurring 
in unvaccinated children and adults. 

Diphtheria. —Cases, 2,307, as compared with 1,948 cases during 
corresponding period of the year 1926, the increased incidence being 
most marked in September and October. The type of the disease 
was stated to b(‘ mild, but severe cases followed by paralysis occurred 
with some frequency. 

Measles .—Stated to be decreasing in incidence. In September 227 
cases were registered; in October, 1,208 cases. It was stated to be 
oceiirring freely in all the more populoiis districts of the city, in con¬ 
trast with the character of the disease in the winter of 1925-26, 
when the infection spread slowly throughout the city. 

Pneumonia .—The incidence of the disease was stated to have been 
rising since June, 1927, the maximum increase occurring in October, 
when 687 cases were registered, as compared with 413 cases in October 
of 1926. The type of the disease was stated to be severe, the lobar 
form being prevalent in persons over five years of age. From Jan¬ 
uary to June, 1927, 4,603 cases were notified as compared with 4,559 
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cases for the same period in 1920,'kidkiding the period of high preva¬ 
lence of influenza and pneumonia in March of that year. 

Scarlet fever .-—The prevalence was stated to be less than in 1926, 
with 328 oases in September, as compared with 543 in September of 
the preceding year. In October there were 496 cases as against 768 
cases for the preceding October. 

Whooping cough .—This disease was made notifiable in July, 1924, 
for a period of three years. At the expiration of that period notifi¬ 
cation was not renewed. 


HAWAII 

Plague-infected rat — Pohdkea—November 10, 1927 .—The finding of 
a plague-infected rat at Pohakea, Hamakua district, Hawaii, was 
reported November 10, 1927. 

ITALY 

Infectious disease prevalence—Year 1926 and comparison with 
1925 .—Data supplied by the provincial health officers of the King¬ 
dom of Italy to the department of health of the Kingdom for the year 
1926 with comparisons of similar data for the year 1925, show as 
follows: 


Disease 


Anthrax. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 
Chicken pox. 


Diphtheria and croup. 


Dysentery (amebic). 

Dysentery (bacillary). 

Influenza. 

Kala azar (Leishmaniosis).. 


Lethargic encephalitis. 

Malaria. 

Malta (ever. 

Measles. 

Pellagra. 

Poliomyelitis (acute ante¬ 
rior). 

Puerperal fever.. 

Rabies. 

Scarlet fever. 

Smallpox and varioloid- 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever. 


Typhus fever.... 
Whooping cough. 


Year 

1020, 

cases 

Year 

1926, 

cases 

1,763 

532 

9,399 

2,383 

581 

9,045 

14,923 

16.383 

522 

1,742 

644 

2,046 

181,499 
263 

64,7]<> 

313 

450 

681 

220,602 

283,109 

1,085 

439 

98,158 

104,485 

103 

388 

103 

780 

1,678 

105 

16,062 

112 

35,640 1 

2,110 
163 
16,733 
195 
24,264 

34 


81,282 

23,766 


Remarks 


Area of greatest prevalence, Province of Lazio, with 
6,3 iier 10,000 population. Lowest prevalence, Prov¬ 
ince of Apulia, viz, 0.8. 

Areas of greatest prevalence. Provinces of Lazio and 
Venezia Qiulia, each 6.3, lowest, Apulia, 0.9. No 
notable outbreak 

Greatest prevalence, Sardinia. 

Greatest prevalence, distncts In Calabria, Sardinia, and 
Venetia Trideiilina. 

Of the.se, 223 in Sicily, 1.3 each in C^alabria and Cam- 
paiiia, 4 each in Venice and Puglia. 2 in Sardinia, and 
1 each in Liguria, Piedmont, and Lombardy and the 
Marches. Larger but unreported number in 1925 

Gre(U;Qst prevalence in noitheru and central Italy; 
rarely in the south and Sardinia. 

Groat diminution noted, es[ieciaUy in Sardinia, Lazio» 
Camtmnia, and Basilicata 

Greatest dilTusion in Tuscany, Sicily, and generally in 
the southern provinces 

Kpidemic outbreaks Sardinia in two localities; Lecce, 
two IcK'alities. 


Greatest diffusion in northern ond central Italy; rare 
in the south, and in Sardinia and Sicily. 


1926: Persons reported bitten by dogs, 8,622; 1925:9,415. 

Eiiidemic outbreaks m Catanzun), Foggia, and Rome. 

Isolated cases of mild character difllciilt to diagnose. 

Lazio,30.0 per 10,000; Umbria, 19.7; Marches, 10,3; Lom¬ 
bardy, 16 0; Abruzzi, 15.9; Venetia Giulia, 12.6; Tus¬ 
cany, 11,3; Emilia, 9.7; Liguria, 9.3; Campania, 8.3; 
Venice, 8.2; Calabria, 6.9; Venezia Tridentina, 0 8; 
Sardinia, 6.7; Piedmont, 6.4; Basilicata, 6 3; Apulia, 
6.0; Sicily. 3.7. 

Of these, 31 in city of Naples and occurring in first 
semester of year. Imported, result of contact and 
occurring in throe zones of the city and among related 
persons. 

Greatest frequency in Sardinia, viz, 50.3 per 10,000 
population; Lombardy, 7.4. 


Population: 40,064,000, 
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LATVIA 


Communicable diseases — September, 19Z7 .—During the month of 
September, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the 
Kingdom of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

C'^ases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria..... 

28 

Puerperal fever... 

1 

Dysentery. 

8 

Rabies. 

1 

Erysipelas. 

11 

Scabies_____ 

1 

Influenza.... 

28 

Scarlet fever...... 

142 

Leprosy.. 

1 

Tetanus.. 

3 

Measles.... 

38 

Trachoma... 

1 

Mumps. 

.3 

Typhoid fever. 

149 

Poliomyelitis... 

1 

Whooping cough.... 

1 59 





Populallan: l,»r)0,000. 

SENEGAL 

Plague—Yellow fever—October 24-November IS, 1927 .—During the 
period October 24 to November 13, 1927, plague and yellow fever 
were reported in f^enegal as follows: 

Plague .—In the interior, in the Cayor region, 48 cases with 8 
deaths; at the town of Thies, 1 case and 12 suspect cases. 

Yellow jever .—At Dakar, cases, 9; deaths, 0. la the interior, cases, 
31; deaths, 23. European fatal eases, 6. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Tho reports'? contained m the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards 
either tho list of countries includod or the figures for tho particular cjuintries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 16, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

(’’ases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam. 




Oct. 16-22,1927 Cases. 8, deaths, 
7. Apr l-Oct.22,1927. (’ascs, 
769; deaths, 525. 

District 

Bangkok. 

... - --- _ 

Oct 16-22. 


1 



HH 



PLAGUE 


Algeria 

1 Oct. aO-Nov 5_ 




Oran .. 


1 



Argentina. 

1 1 




Quilino..... 

1 Nov. 26.! 

1 



Ttosarlo____ 

'.do. 

1 



Hawaii 

1 

j 



Hamakua— 


1 



Pohakea..-i 

Nov. 10. 



Infected rat found. 

India 




Bombay.-.! 

Oct. 16-22. 

2 

1 


Madras Presidency__ 

Oct 9 15. 

107 

72 


Java: 





East Java and Madura. 

Sept 25--Oct. 1_ 

3 

3 


Senegal 





(’a^or reginii. 

Oct 2d Nov. 13... 

48 

8 

Interior. 

Thies.--. 

.do .. 

I 1 


12 suspt*et ca.ses. 

Siam.-. 

Oct 16 22. 

1 


Apr. l-0<?t. 22, 1927: Cases, 12; 

Biinekok - - 1 

lio _ 

1 


deaths, 8. 

I 1 




1 From nu'dical ofHcors of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended December 16, 1927 —Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria: 

Oran_-_ 

Oct. 30-Nov. 12... 

14 



Brarll: 

Rio de Janeiro... 

Oct. 23-20. 

1 

1 


Canada: 

Alberta___ 

Nov. 20-28. 

7 



Manitnhtt _____ 

_,_do___ 

1 



Ontario.._ 

.do. 

71 


Nov. 1-30, 1927: Cases, 271; cor¬ 
responding i:)eriod, year 1926— 
cases, 95; deaths, 1. 

Ottawa.. 

.do. 

10 


Quebec.—___ 

.do... 

8 


Saskatchewan_ 

.do. 

9 


China: 

Oct 22-29. 



Present. 

Tientsin...... 

Oct. 16-22. 

1 


Great Britan: 

England and Wales_ 

Nov. ia-19. 



Cases, 226. 

Bradford. 

Nov. 6-19_ 

.5 


Bristol_____ 

Nov. 13-19. 

3 



Leeds_ 

_do.. 

2 



Newcastle on Tyne._ 

.do... 

1 



India: 

Bombay..__ 

Oct. 16-22. 

4 

2 


Italy. 




Year 1926: Cases, 112; year 1925— 
cases, 195. 

Java: 

East Java and Madura. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 1.... 

1 


Siam . 



Apr. 1-Oct. 22, 1927: Cases, 253; 
deaths, 67. 

Spain: 

Malaga. .. 

Nov. 11-18. 


1 



1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgaria: 

Nov. .V-11.. 

2 



Egypt.... 




Oct. 8-21, 1927: Cases, 6; deaths, 
2. 

Greece: 

Athens...____ 

Sept. 1-30. 

2 


Italy-. ___ 




Year 1026. Cases, 34. 

Imported; contact cases. 

Naples..-.1 

Year, 1926. 

31 


Palestine .. .. 

Oct. n-31_ 

6 


Union of South Africa: 

r'ape Prnvin«i 

Oct, 16-22. 


Outbreaks in three districts, m 
9 locations. 

Outbreak in Durban district, 
at Bellair 

Nfttftl_ 

.do.. 





1 


YELLOW FEVER 


Senegal___...._....... 

Oct. 24-Nov. 13-.- 



Cases, 31; deaths, 23. 

Urban— 




Dakar, - _ 

Oct 24—Nov. 6... 

9 

6 1 


Thies. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 13--- 

HI 

4 

European. 

Interior— 




Kelle. 

Oct. 25-30.. 


1 


Keur Samba Kane. 

Oct.3l-Nov.6.... 

1 

1 


Keur Madiop.. 

Oct. 24-30. 

1 

1 

Syrian. 

3 cases Sj^ian. 

Louga_-_ 

Oct. 24-Nov. 13... 


4 

Mekhe. 

.do.... 


3 

N'Dande. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 6_ 


2 


Sebikotane. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 13... 


1 
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CHOLKRA^ PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVEB, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued; 

Reports Receired from June 25 to Deceiulier 1227 ^ 

CHOLEBA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Ohina; 

Amoy. 

Canton. 

Foochow.... 
Hong Kong. 
Kulangsu... 
Shanghai— 
Do.. 


May 22-Oct. 16. 
May l-Oct.29.. 
July 24~Ocf. 22 . 
July 17-Sept 

June 21. 

Junel»-26. 

July31-Oet 22.. 


Swatow. 

Tientsin. 

India. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

India, PYonch Settlements in 

Indo-China (French). 

Annam.. 

CainlKidia.-.. 

Cochin-China.. 

Saigon. 

Laos. 

Tonkin. 

Iraq: 

Amarah. 

Baghdad. 

Basra . 

Dlwaniyuli. 

Hillah . 

Kerbala. 

Kut. 

Muutailque. 

Japan 

Yokohama. 

Java: 

Batavia. 

Persia' 

Abadan. 

Ahwaz. 

Minab. 

Mohammerah. 

Nasaerl. 

Philippine Islands' 

Bulncan Province.; Juiio7-July8 ... 

Leyte Province— j 

Bamgo . June29. 

('nrlgara.i June 23 . 

Palo-_.I May 18. 

Manila .‘ July 17-Aug. 27 


May l6-Oct.29.- 
Aug.27-Oct. l... 
Apr. 17-Sept 24.- 
May 8-Sept 17... 
May H-Oct. 22... 
May 29-Juue 4... 
June 19-Oct. 22... 
May8-Oct 22... 
Mar 30-Allg. 27.. 
.Apr 1-Sept. 20... 

.... do. 

_do .. 

_do. 

Juno 4-Oct. 2. 

Julyll-Sopt 20.. 
Apr 1-Sept 20— 


Oct. 2-22. 

July24-Oct.22 .. 
Julyl7-Oct 22... 

Oct. 2-22. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 

_do. 


July 3l-Aug. 6_ 

Reported Nov. 19. 


Jtily21-Aug 13 
July 31-Aug 13 
Aug. 7-13 . .. 

July 17 -Auk 27 
July 19-31. 


Biam __ 

Bangkok. 

On vessel: 

S. S .Adrastus . 

8. S Montreal .Maru 

S. S. Taharistan. 

8. S. Morca . 

8. S. War Mehtar 
tanker). 


(oil 


May 1-Oct. lo 
-do.. 


Reported Aug. 6. 

Sept 20 . 

Oct. 6. 

Sept. 2. 

Aug 4.. 


119 

102 


138 

14 


127 
828 
1 I 

833 , 
•26 I 
2.>.3 I 

' 4 ,*609 , ^ 
403 I . 
l.ttOG U. 
13 
223 
9,818 

46 

30 

386 

72 

13 

14 
12 

9 


25 


216 I 
20 I 


194 


1 i 

}l 

2 I 
"53 

1 


119 

13 


67 

460 

1 

442 

21 

108 


20 

10 

289 

43 

7 

10 

8 
4 


183 

13 

23 

166 

10 


Present. 


In international settlement and 
French (‘onoesslon. 


('ases, 179,664; deaths, 97,933. 


Cases, 16,664. 


Final diagnosis not ret'eived. 

Cases, 374; deaths, 220. 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

At Muke, Japan. 

Cose in coolie removed at Basra. 
At Hong Kong; cholera-infected. 
At SafTaglia, Egypt. 


PLAGUE 


Algeria* 

Algiers. 

Oran... 

Argentina.. 

Bahia.. 


Aug 21-Oct. 20-_- 3 

Aug. 21-Sept. 10... 6 

Jan. 1-Aug. 2. 

Nov. 21 . 1 



Cases, 80; deaths, 44. 
In vicinity. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and Other sources. 
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I»eoemb^'16; 


CBOLBBA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PEVEK, AND YELLOW 

l?KVBJRr---Ck)iitinii6d 

Eeports RecdT«d from Juno 25 to Dooember 9, 1927— Continued 
PLAGUE-Contlnued 
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CHOLBBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Continued 

RepOirts Received from June 25 to December 9, 1927—Continued 


PLAGUE---Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java: 





Batavia. 

May 1-Oct. 22..- 

419 

399 

Province. 

£ast.Tava and Madura.. .. 

May 22-July 10... 

28 

27 


Pasoerooan Residency.. 

May 9 . 

94 


Outbreak reported at Nagdi- 

Surabaya .. 

Apr. 17-8ept. 24... 

92 

wano 

Madagascar. 



Mar. 16-Apr. 30,1927; Cases, 266; 

Province— 


1 


deaths, 135. 

Ambositra. 

Mar. 16-\ug 15,.. 

i 100 

93 


Antfsirabe ... 

Mar 1«-Sepl. 15 . 

44 

44 


Miarinarivo (Itasy).... 

.do . 

1 94 

83 


Moramanga. 

May 10-Aug 31 . 

32 

31 


Tananarive . 

Mar. lO-Sept 15.. 

350 

308 


Tananarive Town. 

Mar If) June 30...i 

22 

20 


Mauritius; 





Port l/ouis. 

May 1-June 30_ 

1 

1 


Nigeria. 

Mar. l-MayHl_ 

228 

117 

Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 

Peru. 

Apr.-May 31. 



Departments— 





Ica . 

Apr. 1-30.. 

1 



Lnmbaveque.... 

... do . 

1 



Liberta’d '. 

Apr. 1 May 31_ 

7 

4 i 


Luna. 

Apr. l-July til. 

13 

8 < 


Lima City._ 

Apr 1-30 . 

5 

1 i 


Senegal..’. 

May 23-Oct. 16... 


.i 

('nses, 1,159; deaths, 646. 

Haol. 

June 2-Oct. 16. 

235 

109 


C’ayor Frontier.j 

July 4-Oct. 23. 

992 

561 


Dakar.. 

Juiie 20-Oet. 2. 

147 

94 


Fawl.-.. 

Julv 6. 

17 

8 


Gulndel . 

June 20-2(). 

a 

2 


l^uga district. 

Sept IH-Ocl. 16... 

13 

4 


M’Bour. 

JulyO-IO . 

28 

23 


Medina___ 

June 13-19 . 

2 

2 


Pout. 

July 4 10. 

1 



Ruftsque. 

May yi-Sept. 25 .. 

223 

167 


Thies district. 

.do. 

34 

15 


Tivaouane..... 

Juno 2~July 17_ 

50 

32 


Siam... 

Apr l-JuTie25_ 



Cases, 12; deaths, 8. 

Do . 

Oct 2-15. 

1 

1 1 

Bangkok. 

May 8-June 11_ 

2 

1 


Do.. 

Oct, 2-8 .. 

1 



Syria: 





Beirut.. 

June 11 -Sept. 10.„ 
Apr. 21-Juiy 10_ 

4 



Tunisia. 

144 



Tunis... 

July 25-Aug. 1_ 

1 



Turkey: | 




Const ant inople...1 

May i:i 19 . 

I 



Do. 

Sept. 18-Oct. 1- — 

2 

1 


Union of South Africa: 





('ape Provim*e - 





Maraisburg district_ 

May 1-14. 

2 

2 

Native, 

Orat^e Free State - 




Edenburg di.stnct. 

July 17-26. 

3 

3 

Natives; on farm. 

Rouxville district. 

July 24-Aug 6_ 

2 

2 

On vessel. 




S 8. Avorotr. 

June 24-30. 

1 


Greek warship at port of Athens. 
At Duala, l^rench Cameroous, 

8. 8. Capafric. 

Aug. 23. 

3 j 

1 




from Nigeria. 

8. 8, Rlciino. 

Aug. 19. 

1 1 


At Plrneu.s, Greece. 

8 S. Madonna. 

Aug. 24. 

1 1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 





south. 

8 S. Kaiisholm. 

AtJg. 6.. 

3 


At (iefle, 8wedeu, from Rufls- 




que, Senegal. 


SMALLPOX 


Algorlft. 

Algiers .. 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Luanda. 

Portuguese Congo. 
Araiaa- 

Aden. 


Apr. 21-Sopt. 20... 
May ll-Junc 30... 
May2l-Oct. 29-.- 

Jiirio 1-Aug. 31_ 

Sept, 1-15. 

-do. 


. Cases, 955. 

8 . 

74 . 

47 . 

1 . 

4 . 


July 17-AuBr. 1_ I 


2 


1 
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December lH* 1^7 


GHOtERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER-^ontlnued 

RspoHs Received from June 25 to December 9, 1927—Continued 

SMALLPOX^-Costinued 


Plane 


g 

Deaths 

Brazil; 




Bahia___............ 

Aug. 7-13.-.. 

1 


Porto Alegre. 

July 1-Sept. 80_ 

11 


Rio do Janeiro. 

May 22-Sept. 24_ 

25 

21 

British East Africa: 




Kenya. 

Apr. 24-May 14... 

7 

14 

Tanranylka.. 

Mar. 20-June 18... 


22 

Do... 

Aug. 7-Sept. 17_ 


29 

Zanzibar. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 31_ 

121 

41 

British South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia. 

Apr. 30-Oct. 15.... 

331 

16 

Canada..... 

June 5-Nov. 19_ 



Alberta.. 

June 12-Nov. lO... 



Edmonton_ 

Oct. 23-29.. 

1 


Calgary.. 

June 12-Aug. 27... 

9 


British Columbia— 



Vancouver... 

May 23-Sept. 4_ 

4 


Manitoba__ 

June 6-Nov. 19_ 



Winnipeg. 

June 12-Nov. 2&... 

26 


Nova Scotia”.. 

Sept. ll-Oct. 15... 

2 


Halifax. 

Oct. 8-15. 

1 


Ontario... 

June 5-Nov. 19_ 



Kingston.. 

Nov. 13-19. 

1 


Ottawa. 

June 12-Nov. 19... 

239 


Sarnia. 

Aug. 7-13. 

1 


Toronto. 

June 19-Nov. 19... 

55 


Windsor. 

Oct. 2-15. 

9 


Quebec .. 

June 19~Nov. 5_ 

32 


Riviere du Loup. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 19... 

6 


Saskatchewan . . 

June 12-Nov. 19. . 



Moose Jaw. 

Aug. 14-(>ct. 22... 

24 


Regina. 

July 17- Nov. 12.. 

16 


Ceylon .. .. 

May 1-7-. 



' Colombo. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

1 

I 

China: 




Amoy... 

May 8-28. 

1 


Do. 

July 3-16. 



Antung. 

July 4-31 . 

3 


Canton... 

Sept. 18-24. 

1 

1 

Chefoo.... 

May 8-14 _ 



Do. Z . 

Oct. 9-15. 



Foochow. 

May8-Oct 22_ 


i.. 

Hong Kong. 

May 8-Sept. 17,... 

22 

21 

Manchuria— 




Anshan.... 

May 22-28.. _ 

1 


Changchun. 

May 15-July 30... 

8 


Dairen. 

May 2-June 3 . .. 

10 

I 5 

Fushun. 

May 15-Rept. 17... 

11 


Harbin. 

June IS-July 10._. 

4 


Kaiyuan. 

July 3-9. 

2 


Mukden. 

May22-Oct 29 .. 

0 


Pensihu. 

July 3-Oct. 1. 

1 2 


Ssupingkai. 

May 8-July 9_ 

2 


Tientsin. 

May S-Oct. 1 ... 

30 

4 

Chosen... 

Feb. 1-July 30. 



Chinnanipo. 

Apr. l-May 31_ 

2 


Fusan. 

Apr, 1-30 . 

1 


Gensan. .. 

May 1-31 , .. . 

1 


Seishin. 

Apr. 1-30 . 

1 


Curacao... 

May 29-Juue 4_ 

1 


Ecuador: 



Guayaquil. 

June 1-Oct 31 

5 


Egypt......_ 

May 7-Sept. 30_ 



Alexandria. 

May 21-June 17... 

4 

1 

Cairo. 

Jan. 22-Apr. 15_ 

14 

3 

France. 

Apr. 1-Aug. 31_ 



Lille. 

July 24-30. 

.i' 


Paris. 

May 21-July 31... 

14 

2 

Gold Coast. 

Mar. 1-JuIy 31_ 

42 

7 

Great Britain: 




England and Wales. 

May 22-Nov. 12 . 



Birmingham. 

Aug, 14-Sept. 30.. 

2 


Bradford. 

May 20-June 11... 

2 


Do. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 5,. . 

6 


Bristol. 

Oct. 16-29. 

7 



Kemarks 


Cases, 1,033. 

Cases 243. 

Cases, 64. 

Cases, 534. 

Cases, 184. 

Cases, 3, deaths, 2. 

Present in surrounding country. 

Present. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cases, 526; deaths, 211. 

Alastrim. 

Cases, 21; deaths, 4. 
Cases, 207. 

Cases, 4,476. 


72888®—27-4 
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B ol wrtt B«e«lf«d ft»Bi Jum SS to Itowtolmr t, 

siuujrox-coiittwto 


Plugs 

Pate 


Deaths 

Great Britain—Continued. 




England and Wales—Con. 




Cardiff. 

June 19-July 2_ 

4 


1 ^ _ 

Oct. 23-20..'.. 

1 


_ _- 

July 17-Nov. 12._. 

26 


Liverpool_ 

July 17-30. 

1 


London. 

May 16-June 18... 

2 


Manchester... 

6 ot! 2-Nov, 22-... 

5 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.- 

June 12-Oot. 20_ 

13 


Sheffield. 

June 12-Oot. 29... 

37 


Stoke-on-Trent. 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 


Scotland— 




Dundee.. 

May 29-6ept. 3... 

6 


Greece. 

June 1-30-.’-,. 

14 


Balonikl. 

July 12-Aug. 16... 


2 

Guatemala: 




Guatemala City_-_ 

June 1-80.,.,. 


0 

Guinea (French)..!--....-.-... 

June 4-10...._ 

0 


India. 

Apr. 17-Sept. 24... 



Bombay. 

May 28-Oct. 8- — 

250 

16B 

Calcutta. 

May8-Oct.22_-.. 

418 

319 

Karachi. 

May 16-Aug. 6_ 

10 

8 

Madras . 

May 22-Oct. 29 . 

42 

0 

Rangoon. 

May 8-Oct. 22 

209 

160 

India. I^ench Settlements in... 

Mar. 20-Aug. 27... 

174 

155 

Indo-('hina (French).. 

Mar. 21-8ept. 20.. 



Saigon..'.!. 

May 14-Sept, 9 .. 

4 

1 

Ira(K 

Baghdad. 

Apr. lO-Oct. 22— 

10 

5 

Basra.. 

Apr. lO-Oct. 15.... 

11 

10 

Italy. 

Apr. 10-May 21... 

13 


Rome. 

Jiine 13-July 17... 

3 


Jamaica... 

May29-Oct 29. 

47 


Japan. 

Apr. 3-Mav7._ 



' Nagasaki City. 

June 20-Aug. 14.._ 

26 

7 

Taiwan Island_ 

May 21-31 .... 

j 

1 


Java: 



Batavia. 

May 22-Nov. 12 

36 

15 

East Java and Madura_ 

Apr. 21-Sept. 30 . 

45 

1 

Latvia ... 

Apr. 1-30 . 

1 


Mexico. 

Mar 1-June 30_ 



Acapulco. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 17-- 

. 2 

2 

Dtirango. 

June 1-30_ 


1 

Guadalajara. 

Nov 15-21 


1 

Monterey. 

July 1-31. 

6 

4 

San Luis Botosi. 

May 29-Aug. 13. . 


11 

Tampico. 

June l-July 31- 

1 

2 

Torreon. 

Aug. 7-Oct 1. 


2 

Morocco . 

Apr. l-.^ug.31—1 

^3 


Netherlands India: 



Borneo— 




Iloloe Soengei. 

Apr. 21.j 



Pasir Residency. 

Apr, 30-May 6_ 



Saraarinda Residency. 

May2I«27_ 



Nigeria. 

Mar. l-July 31_ 

2,844 

653 

Paraguay i 




Asuncion.... 

July 10-23. 


2 

Persia 




Teheran. 

Feb. 21-JuIy 23_ 


16 

Poland.. 

Apr. 10-Aug. 6.— 

20 

2 

Portugal. 




Lisbon.. 

May 29-Nov. 8_i 

82 

1 

Oporto.1 

^pt. 3-9. 

1 


Senegal' 




Medina____ 

July 4-10 

7 


Siam.. 

Apr. 1-Oct. 16 



Bangkok. 

May 1-Sept. 10—. 

18 

8 

Spain: 




Madrid. 

Aug. 1-31.,. 


1 

Valencia. 

May 29-June 4,.., 

3 


Do. 

Sept. 26-Oot, 1_ 

I 


Straits Settlements. 




Singapore. 

Apr. 1-June 18_ 

7 

8 

Sumatra: 




Medan. 

June 5-Aug. 20.... 

8 


Switzerland: 




Berne. 

June 26-July 2_ 

1 



Rcnuorks 


Cases, 77,886; dMths,UHMW9. 


Cases, 332. 


TncludixiK consular district. 
KeiK)rted as alastritn. 
Cases, JU. 


Deaths, 63lT 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 


Oases, 258; deaths, 67. 


Cases, 8. 
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CmLXMA; TLAarnSr SMALUPOXt TTPHlTg FEVEE» AND YELLOW 

FEVBE^-0(mtlQue(l 

ReiMcIi Ironi Iniui 25 to December 9, 1927—Continued 


SMALLPOX-^ontinuee 


Place 

Date 

Caaea 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Syria: 

Damascus. 

Aug. ll-Oct.20--. 

30 



Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa: 

Apr. I-June 10— 
June 1-10. 

1 


Cases, 10, 

Cape Province. 

July7-Aug. 20_ 



Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Oct. 2-0. 



Do. 

Elliott district. 

May 11-June 10— 



Do. 

Idutywa district. 

Kalanga district. 

July 3-0. 

May 11-June 10.,, 

1 . 

1 . 


Do. 

I>0. 

Mount Ayliite district.. 

Jul> 31-Aug. 0_ 



Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal— 

Aug. 7-13.-,. 

... 

1 

1 

Do. 

Barberton district. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo. 

May 1-7. 

July 12-Oot. 3. 


4 

Do. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria . 

Apr. 21-July 20--. 


1 

Cases, 399; deaths, 39. 

Algiers . 

May ll-Oct.20-.- 

34 

1 


Oran . 

May 21-Aug 31... 

34 

1 


Argentina: 





Rosario. . 

Aug. i-:n . 


1 


Bulgaria . 

Mar. 1-Aug. 10..-- 



C'asos, 245; deaths, 21. 

Soda . 

June 4-Nov. 4 _ 


i 


Chile' ! 





Antofagasta. 

Apr Id-May31... 

1 



Do . 

Sept 25-Oct. 1 — 


i 


Concei>ctoD. 

May 2i‘-Juno 4— 


1 


La Calera. 

Apr. IQ-May 31... 

1 



Ligua. 

Mar 10-31 . 

2 



Puerto Montt . 

Aiir. Ifi-May 31-.. 

] 

. . 


Santiago . 

... .do . 

I 5 

1 


Taloahuano . 

July 10-16 . 


1 


Valparaiso . 

Apr 16-Sept. 3 .. 

5 

3 


China. 





Manchuria— 





Harbin . 

July 2.')-Aug. 21 

6 



Mukden . 

May 20-Jline 4 _ 

1 



Tientsin. .. 

July 10-24 . _ 

3 



Chosen . 

Feb 1-July31 _ 



Cases, 793; deaths, 68. 

ChemuljK) . 

May 1-Aug. 31 _ 

1 3 



Oensan . 

. do . 

i 4 



Seoul . 

Apr. l-Aiig. 31 _ 

1 35 

3 


Czechoslo\ akia . 

... -do . 



("aaes, S.S 

Egypt ..-. 

May2S -Sept. SO... 



(’ases, 133; deaths, 22. 

Alexandria . 

May 21--Aiig. 5 — 

; 13 

6 


Cairo . 

Jan. I5-July 1 . 

43 

16 


Port Said . 

j Sept 24-30 . 

! 1 



Estonia . 

I Apr l-JuneSO _ 



Coses, 5. 

Greece . 

June 1-30 . 




Athens. .. 

June I-July 31 _ 


9 


Guatemala* 





Guatemala ....... 

Ang. 26-31 . 


1 


Iraq: 





Baghdad . 

Apr. 24-30 . 

1 



Irish Free State: 





Cork County . 

July 3-9 . 

1 


In urban district. 

Donegal County— 





Letterkennoy . 

Oct. 16-22 . 

4 



Latvia . 

Apr I-July 31 - 

32 



Lithuania ____.... 

i Feb. l-Aug, 31 _ 

365 

50 


Mexico .. 

' Fel?. 2-Juue 80 _ 



• Deaths, 166. 

Mexico City . 

May 29-Nov, 6 — 

k 


Including municipalities in Fed* 

San Luis Potosi . 

July 31-Aug, 6 - 


1 

eml District. 

Morocco . 

Apr. 1-Sept. 20 — 

m 



Palestine .... 

May 24-Oot. 10--. 



Cases, 32. 

Haifa . 

. do . 

10 



Jafla^ ... 

Aug. 2-Oct. 3 . 

3 



Jeroas IsB) ............ T > 

June 28-Aug. 15 _ 

9 



Mahnalm ... 

May 17-23 . 

1 


In Safad district. 

Nasareth., 

July 18-25 

1 




May 17-Aug. 8 _ 

10 



Tel Aviv. 

Oct. 1-10. 

1 
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FEVER—Gontinoed 
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TTPHUa F£VEE-»C0Btlnued 


Place 


Date 


Cases Deaths 


Hematics 


Peru: 

Are^ipa. 

Poland. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

Oporto. 

Do. 

Rumania. 

Spain: 

Seville. 

Syria: 

Aleppo. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople. 

Union of South Africa. 

Cape Province. 

Albany district. 

East London. 

Glen Gray district.. 

Keiitani district. 

Port Elisabeth. 

Qumbu district. 

XT mzimkulu district-... 

Natal. 

Impendhle district.. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal. 

Johannesburg. 

Do. 

Yugoslavia. 


Apr. 1-30. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 80. 
Apr. lO-Oot. 8— 


May 20"June4— 

Aug. 20-27.' 

Oct. 23-29. 

Apr. 3-Aug. 27- 

Aug. 10-28. 


1,142 

1 

1 

1 

1,000 


Sept. 11-17. 

Apr. 22-July 20. 
July 8-Aug. 21- 


May 13-19. 

Apr. 1-30. 

Apr. 1-Oct. 15— 

June 5-11- 

May 22-28. 

May 1-7,. 

June 26-July 2.. 

Aug. 7-13. 

May 1-7. 

June 26-July 2. 
Apr. 1-Aug. 6.. 

Juno 5-11. 

Apr. 1-Oct. 1— 

Apr. 1-30. 

July 3-Aug. 20-1 

Oct. 9-15. 

May 1-Oct. 31. 


1 

3 

106 


Cases, 158. 


Cases, 55; deaths, 8, native. 

Europeans, cases, 2. 
Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cases, 25; deaths, 5. 


In 


YELLOW FEVER 


Ashanti: 


1 

1 


Dahomey (West Africa): 

Porto Novo.._-___ 

July 1. 

1 

1 

In Syrian woman. 

Gold Coast_ _ 

Apr. 1-Juno 30_ 

Aug. 4. 

60 

22 

Do. 

2 


Ivory Coast____ 

July 29. 

1 

1 


Liberia: 

Monrovia____ 

May 20-Sept. 10.- 
Oct. 3-23. 

5 

5 


Sendai___ 



Cases, 29; deaths, 22. 

Dakar. 

July 9. 

1 


Do. 

Aug. 8.... 


2 


Do. 

Sept. 17. 



Piesent. 

Do. 

Oct. 3-16-. 

12 

7 

Gcoul.. 

Sept. 26-Oct.2.... 
Aug. 22-Sept. 4... 
(ipt 0- •a 

1 

1 


Island of Goree. 

2 

2 


Kebemer.__ 

2 

2 


Kelle. 

.do. 

2 

1 


Khombole___ 

Aug. 1-Oct. 9_ 

6 

3 


Louga.. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2.... 
Oct. 17-23. 

1 

1 


Mehko. 

1 



M’Bour.- 

May 27-June 19— 

1 Oct. 17-23. 

5 

5 


N'Dandn _ __ 

1 

1 


Ouakam... 

i June 2-Aug. 14_ 

Sept. 19-25. 

4 

2 


Pout. 

1 

1 


Riiflsquo. 

Oct. 9-16. 

1 

1 


Sebikotano. 

Oct. 17-23 — - . 

1 

1 


St. Louis.-. 

Aug. 1-Oct. 2_ 

8 

3 


Thies. 

July 10 -- _ 

1 

1 

In European. 

po. 

Sept. 12-Oct. 23... 
Aug. 22-Sept. 4--- 
May 27-Sept. 11., 

Ailg. 15-21. 

11 

11 

1 

5 

Tiaroye.... 

1 


Tivaouane..... 

6 


Togoland: 

Melatza.. 

1 

1 


On vessel: 

S. S. Desirade. 

1 

Sept. 16__^ 

1 

1 

At lioizoos, Portugal, in passen* 
ger from Dakar, Senegal. 
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PREVALENCE OF SMALLPOX IN THE UNITED STATES 

Telegraphic reports from the State health officers of 44 States for 
the three weeks ended December 10, 1927, show cases of smallpox as 
follows: Week ended November 26, 1927, 642 cases; week ended 
December 3, 604 cases; and week ended December 10, 769 cases. 

Reports from 42 States are available for the second week in Decem¬ 
ber of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. These States reported 380 
cases of smallpox for the week in 1925, 645 eases in 1926, and 741 
cases for the week in 1927. Reports for the week ended December 
17, 1927, will be found on page 3151 of this issue of the Public Health 
Reports. 


PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Since the middle- of September the incidence of poliomyelitis has 
been decreasing in the United States, but the number of cases reported 
for the second week of December this year is several times the number 
reported for the corresponding weeks of the years 1925 and 1926. 

For the week ended December 12, 1925, 40 States reported 38 cases 
of poliomyelitis; for the corresponding week of 1926 these States 
reported 39 cases; and for the week ended December 10, 1927, they 
reported 142 cases of poliomyelitis. 

Reports from 42 States for the three weeks ended December 10, 
1927, are as follows: W*eek ended November 26, 1927, 195 cases of 
poliomyelitis; week ended December 3, 1927, 193 cases; week ended 
December 10, 1927, 161 eases. 

MUSCLE TRAINING IN THE TREATMENT OF INFANTILE 

PARALYSIS' 

REVISED FROM AN ARTICLE WHICH APPEARED IN THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL AND REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE EDITOR OF THAT 
JOURNAL • 

By WiLHBLMiNE G. Wkioht 

INTRODUCTION 

The recent epidemics of infantile paralysis have left behind them 
many victims. 

The prevention of deformities and the restoration of these children 
to a useful amount of strength are the problems to be dealt with. 

1 Editor’s Note.—I t is believod that the repubileation and wide circulation of this article will greatly 
aid the important work of rehabilitation which is necessary following every epidemic of acute poliomyelitis. 
Only the more useful exercises are given, others following the same principles will be suggested to the 

72889-—27-1 (3113) 
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The loi^Biker is hert ^«;oe^]3plk by i^st end jneebseLicNd 
of the eSeot^ laiBeles tindar the superrisioii of a l&8^peteiit oiptlio^ 
pedic suigeon. Caxeful watch must be kept from the veiy start to 
preveat toe drop, toeing out, a sagging shoulder, or other positions 
which stretch weakened muscles. Sandbags and boxes in bed, and 
cradles to bear the weight of the bedclothes, are some of the 
deidces which are useful for this purpose. The other probtem of 
bringing back the maximum of strength to the weakened muscles 
can only be solved by carefully directed exercises. 

In most cases this duty falls best upon parents, who must first be 
trained by the family physician. It is for his guidance in prescribing 
the exercises, and from time to time changing them as the muscles 
gain in strength, that this paper has been written. It therefore 
assumes a knowledge of muscle and joint anatomy, but goes into 
detail concerning the exercises, with which the physician is pre¬ 
sumably unfamiliar. 

It has been the writer’s experience, during the years in which she 
has been the assistant of surgeons in the treatment of infantile paraly¬ 
sis, that better results have been obtained from the combination of 
physician and parent than where the management of the exercises 
has been left to an unskilled gymnast or masseur, who has neither 
the scientific knowledge of the physician nor the patience and enthu¬ 
siasm of the parent. Accurate anatomical diagnosis is essential, not 
necessarily of the muscles affected, but of the exact movements 
which are weaker than normal. (See Reprint No. 1182 from the 
Public Health Reports for October 7, 1927, vol. 42, No. 40, pages 
2431-2442). 

The training of the muscles should be begun as soon as the patient’s 
limbs can be moved freely without pain. In some cases this will be 
within three weeks after the initial attac*k and in some after a much 
longer period. It is possible also to accomplish a great deal for cases 
that have been neglected for years. Premature manipulations, on 
the other hand, and ill-directed exercise, have ofteji greatly retarded 
or prevented the maximum recovery possible. Allowing patients to 
be on their feet too soon and too much has perhaps caused more 


^jphysician by the less frequent tyi)es of paralysis. The international nomenclature for muscles (B. N. A.) 
has been used, but the old names have been added when these are not at once suggested by the new. 

For a number of years various State health departments and local health authorities of communities 
where epidemics of infantile paralysis have prevailed have been advised by the United States Public 
Healtdi Service of the usefulness of this article. It may be found useful, not only to health officers, but 
also to physicians and to some of the more intelligent of the families of poliomyelitis patients. 

Just as with immunization against diphtheria, the aftercare of poliomyelitis, though tbeoretlcahy a 
Xunctkmnf the .private piactitioner, is not usuohy given attention unless taken up by public-health agencies 
and urged and assisted by publication. Only in rare localities can a (qualified nurse or physiotherapist be 
«mtdeyed to assist In this aftercare-or an ortkioiiedic surgeon to supervise it. Many physiotherapists or 
orthopedic surgeons, in fact, have not given adequate attention to this particular problem to get the maxi¬ 
mum improvement possible; the methods usaa&y used in other orthopedic conditions are in general not 
to bo applied in such a campaign. Aftercare is probably the most important public-health fnnetien in cm 
outbreak of Infantfle paralysis. The resufts of its neglect aie everywhere apparent. 
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(crippling than any other factor in the care, or lack of care, of these 
patients. Weight bearing is very deleterious to weakened muscles. 

HEASON FOR THE USE OP EXERCISES IN INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

Almost every muscular contraction is brought about by the stimu¬ 
lation of nerves from more than one spinal center. 

In infantile paralysis ^^a localized myelitis has attacked the cord 
and has destroyed more or loss at random certain areas of spinal 
nerve centers. Unless the cord lesion has been extensive the chances 
are rather against the total destruction of all the centers and associ¬ 
ations of any large number of muscles, some centers or associations 
having perhaps escaped.” For this reason “there exists in many 
paralyzed limbs a poFsible amount of muscular power that is not 
suspected and will not be available unless cultivated and developed.” 
“The absence of function in a muscle or group of muscles does not 
necessarily mean permanent paralysis, even in the later stages of 
the affection.” 

The principles which underlie the training of muscles which have 
partially or wholly lost their power of voluntary contraction as a 
result of infantile paralysis do not in any way differ from those under¬ 
lying the development of normal muscles. The result in both instances 
is an improvement in the nutrition of the muscle fiber and in the 
facility with which the nerves carry their impulses. 

The contraction of muscles and the alternate flexion and extension 
of joints exert a pumping action on the veins and lymphatics which 
is necessary to the proper flow of the blood and lymph. Moreover, 
there is a reflex dilation of the arterioles of a contracting muscle 
and of the corresponding area of the skin. Whenever, therefore, 
a limb is in disuse its circulation is seriously impaired and the muscles 
waste from lack of nourishment. 

In paralysis the beneficial effects of muscular contraction on the 
circulation may be in part supplied by massage, heat, passive move¬ 
ments, etc., and they undoubtedly do, to a certain <3Xtent, prevent 
the wasting away of the paralyzed muscles. Wherever there is, 
however, the ability to contract a muscle even slightly by an effort 
of the will, the muscle cells are more favorably affected by this 
contraction than by any quickening of the circulation by other means. 
When not used, the muscle cells degenerate, and the only-w’^ay to 
increase their nutrition is to make them work. 

If a lively circulation is started in the muscle before it contracts, 
the contraction will naturally be attended by greater benefit to the 
muscle fibers. For this reason it is advisable in treating cases of 
infantile paralysis to make use of the therapeutic measures men¬ 
tioned above before giving the exercises, oven when the voluntary 
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power of contraction is fairly good. Seriously weakened rmndm 
should be protected against cold at all times. 

In infantile paralysis certain nerve cells supplying a muscle are 
destroyed, and those which are left, being unaccustomed to work 
together, perform their work badly and without coordination. 

The possibility of training nerves to work together with precision 
is shown in the formation of habits. In his Outlines of Psychology 
Royce says, “parts that have often functioned together tend to 
function more easily together agam.“ The improvement of the 
nervous system is due to the perfection of the connection between the 
synapses and the nerve cells. Each time a partially paralyzed 
muscle contracts, it not only improves the nourishment of its fibers, 
but also the coordination of the nerves which stimulate it. 

The amount of improvement possible for any given muscle is, of 
course, proportionate to the number of uninjured nerve cells which 
supply it. This is an impossible thing to determine accurately and 
by far the safest plan in directing the exercises is to assume that 
every muscle is capable of attaining the normal. 

If any muscle shows no signs of attaining anything like a useful 
amount of function after the exercises have been faithfully carried 
out for a sufficiently long time (at least a year), it may be advisable 
to discontinue work on it, as it is on advantage to give as few exer¬ 
cises as possible, in order to avoid unnecessary mental fatigue in the 
patient. Whether or not to abandon exercises for any given muscle 
should be partly detennined by the importance of the muscle. If 
it is essential for walking, the time, which is perhaps uselessly 
expended upon it, should not be grudged, as there is nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain, by giving it every possible chance for 
recovery, 

PRACTICAL DETAILS OF THE TREATMENT 

It should never be left to the patient to do his exercises alone, even 
when he is old enough to understand his own case. The response of 
muscle and nerve is dependent on the strength of the stimulus, and 
the volition of the patient is greatly aided by the outside stimulus of 
a word of command. When a muscle does not function at all it is a 
help if the physician puts his hand on the muscle to be contracted 
and performs the movement passively, while urging the patient to 
make the greatest possible effort. This is not what is usually under¬ 
stood by the term “ passive movement,” because as far as the patient^s 
will is concerned it is active. The patient^s mental attitude is always 
the first obstacle to be overcome. Whoever directs the exercises 
should discourage “I can^t,” and make the patient feel that “he 
never has, but ho is going to.” If they are to be a success at all a 
great amount of faith and enthusiasm is necessaiy on the part of the 
physician or parent who ovei*sees the exorcises. 
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. While performing the exerekes the paralyzed limbs should be 
uncovered, as the action of the muscles can not be accurately observed 
through olothing. When the paralysis is extensive, the patient, if a 
young child, should be entirely undressed for the treatment. 

A table or other hard, smooth, horizontal surface, preferably not 
the floor, is absolutely necessary for the proper performance of the 
exercises, as it eliminates as much as possible the resistance of friction 
and enables a weak muscle to perform movements which would be 
wholly impossible for it on a soft, yielding surface like that of a bed 
or couch. The table should be wide enough to allow the full sweep 
of the leg in hip abduction when the patient is lying on the back, or 
in hip flexion when lying on the side. 

In some cases, movements can be more easily made in warm water, 
or in warm salt water of increased buoyancy. It is usually best, 
however, to do the real training on the table, where the motion and 
position can be accurately supervised, leaving the water exercises for 
patients who have learned the movements which they need to practice 
and those which they need to avoid. 

In all exercise periods, the whole attention of the patient should be 
required, or his ability to use his muscles will be much imderestimated 
and the exercises will be much less effective. For this reason it is 
desirable that no person except the one who directs the exercises 
should be present. The presence of other children should be abso¬ 
lutely prohibited and no toys should be allowed. If the parents are 
ingenious the exercises themselves may be turned into an interesting 
game, without on that account making any sacrifice of precision in the 
performance of them. 

The following exercises are given in order of progression from those 
which the weakest muscles are capable of performing to those which 
require normal strength. In fittiiig the exercises to the patient, each 
group of muscles must be tested as to what it can do, and given as 
hard an exercise as it is capable of perfoiming without fatigue. As 
soon as the muscles outgrow the exercise first given, it should be 
discarded and the one next in order of strength should be taken up, 
and so on. 

A rough method of classifying the muscles according to the amount 
of resistance they can overcome is the following: 

1. Normal muscle—compare with other side if the latter is un¬ 
affected. 

2. Muscle capable of overcoming gravity and outside force—good. 

3. Muscle capable of overcoming gravity alone—fair. 

4. Muscle capable of overcoming friction of joint and table—poor. 

6. Muscle incapable of producing movement but showing contrac¬ 
tion—trace. 

6. Muscle showing no tightening of tendon or muscle belly—totally 
paralyzed. 



T!lm a aimple means of reeordmg and m^g 

Tims^ it' #10 knee can be extended while the patient &s on! bis side, 
the qnidrieepB belongs to class 4. Iff later^ it eah be extendi^ when 
the patient i^ts on the table with«hk legs hanging down^ it belongs to 
class 8, eta. 

In every ease where the operator resists with his hand the action of 
a set of muscloB; he shmild be careful to graduate his resistance from 
weak at the beginning of the luorement to strong in the middle, and 
to weak again at the end of the movement, in accordance with the 
change in leverage that takes place during the movement. The 
resistance at every point sliould be just a little less than would stop 
the movement. It is time to begin resistance in any given exercise 
when the movement can be performed freely without resistance to 
its fullest extent. All movements rfiould be carried smoothly throu^ 
the full arc of motion, and assistance given at the end when the patient 
can not complete the arc actively. 

It is a good rule to let the patient go throtigh all his exercises once 
a day for six days in the week. The one day off prevents his becoming 
stale. Each exercise may be perfonned 10 or 12 times in saccession 
with pause enough between the movements for complete recovery 
from fatigue, so that the second movement is done as strongly as the 
first and the tenth as the second. 

Where contractures of joints exist, they should be done away with 
before exercises are attempted. When a weakened muscle is kept 
on the stretch by contracted antagonists there is no possibility of 
strengthening it until the resistance is removed. 

In all exercises and positions the stretching of weakened muscles 
is to be carefully avoided. 

EXERCISES 
THE TBUNK 

Flexors of the Spine 

{Obliquus exiemus abdominis, obliqnus iniernns abdominis, transvervus abdominis — 
old name transversalis—and rectus abdomims) 

plus 

Flexors of the Thighs on the Ti’vnk. (Psoas, iliac us, rectus femoris, etc,) 

Note. —It is difficult to exercise tiie abdominal muscles (flexors of the spine) 
without at the same time making use of the hip flexors. It is often desirable to 
do so, however, since abdominal paralysis may be associated with hip flexion 
contracture which would l>e increased by any strengthening of the hip flexors. 
The following exercises are designed to strengthen the abdominal muscles while 
making as little use as possible of the hip flexors: 

1. The patient lies on his back on the table, takes in a deep breath and forcibly 
expels it. The abdominal muscles are used in forcible exhalation. 

2. The patient lies on his hack on the table and contracts his abdominal muscles 
in an attempt to make the small of liis hack touch the table. 
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3. The patient lies on his back and lifts his head until his chin touches his chest. 
The abdominal muscles work in this exercise as a steadying force. This exercise 
can be made more difficult by having the patient reach his arms forward and lift 
his shoulders from the table, thus flexing his spine, but stopping short of coming 
to a sitting position. 

4. The patient lies on his back with both arms stretched above his head grasp¬ 
ing a stick in both hands. The operator grasps the middle of the stick and offers 
resistance while the patient pushes it up and forward to his thighs. The patient 
must keep his elbows straight during the exercise. The abdominal muscles are 
used as steadying forces and their contraction is proportionate to the resistance 
used. 

If it is desired to exercise the abdominal muscles and both hip flexors simul¬ 
taneously the following exercises may be used: 

5. The patient lie’s on his back, draws both knees up to his chest, and lifts his 
hips from the table as if about to turn a back somersault. The resistance is the 
weight of the legs and hips. 

If the back is hollowed, knees flexed, and feet drawn toward the body, 
but not lifted from the table, the flexors of the hips are probably doing most of 
the work and the abdominal muscles very little. 

The movement may be done in three ways: 

(o) With assistance from the operator who places his hand under the patient's 
knees and pushes them up, at the same time letting the patient do as much of 
the work as possible. When there is no visible contraction of the muscles the 
patient should still exert his will to perform the movement, wrhilc the operator 
performs it for him. 

(6) By unaided contraction of the muscles. 

(c) With resistance from the operator who places his hand on the patient's 
knees and pushes down on them with not quite force enough to stop the move¬ 
ment. 

6. The patient sits in a reclined position, with the back resting against a slant¬ 
ing support, arms folded and knees held down. He then raises his body to a 
sitting position. 

The resistance is the weight of the body and the progression with improvement 
in strength is toward a lying position as the starting point. 

Care should be taken that all the preceding exercises are performed symmet¬ 
rically, as there is often greater weakness of the muscles on one side than on the 
other. 

Extensors of the Spine 

(Sacro^spinalis —old name erector spinae — etc.) 
plus 

Extensors of the Thighs on the Trunk. {Gluiaeus maximus, etc.) 

Note. —These exercises are for paralysis of the back muscles, which can not 
be exercised without at the same time exercising the extensors of the hips: 

1. The patient lies on his back on the table wdth a stick grasped in both hands, 
both arms stretched vertically upward. The operator grasps the middle of the 
stick and offers resistance, while the patient forces his arms back to the table. 
The back muscles work as steadying forces, their contraction being proportionate 
to the resistance offered. 

2. The patient sits with the trunk bent forward, hips flexed, and raises the 
trunk to the erect position. 

The resistance is the weight of the trunk. 
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The pTogt*esditn in Btrength Is: ' 

(«) With hands on hij^. 

(5) With hands behind neck^ elbows back. 

3. The patient lies face downward on the table with feet held down and hands 
clasped behind the back at the waist line and raises the trunk as hig^ as possible, 
keeping the head thrown back and chin drawn in. 

The resistance here is the weight of tlie trunk. 

The exercise may he made more difficult by raising the center of gravity as in 
preceding exercise. 

A unilateral paralysis of the spinal extensors, abdominal or shoulder muscles, 
always tends to produce a lateral curvature of the spine, which can only be guarded 
against by the use of a suitable support. As it is impossible to predict whether 
the convexit 3 ' of the curve will be toward the weaker muscles or away from them, 
anyone unfamiliar with the treatment of lateral curvature by exercises might do 
more harm than good by an attempt to train the muscles. The exercises given 
above are, however, perfectly safe, if the patient’s back is carefuUy watched to 
prevent twisting and bending in raising the trunk. 

Lateral Flexors of the Spine 

(Quadratus lumhorum^ rectus abdominis, ohliqum abdomini externus and ifUernus, 
and sacro-spinalis —old name erector sjnnae) 

1. The patient lies face down on the table and draivs the hip toward the shoulder 
of the same side, keeping the knee straight and dragging the leg up along the 
table. 

(a) Without other resistance than the friction of the table. 

(b) With resistance from the operator who holds the patient’s ankle and pulls 
down on it, while tlie patient tries to draw the foot away from him. 

2. The patient lies on his back on the table and adducts the arm on the affected 
side against resistance from the curator. This exercises the external trunk 
muscles on that side and has the advantage of not involving movement of the 
spine. 

3. The patient lies on the uxiaffected side with the hand of that side grasping 
the opposite shoulder and with the arm of the affected side stretched down 
^ong the leg. The operator holds down the patient’s leg while the patient 
attempts to raise his head and body from the table. 

A unilateral paralysis of these muscles can cause a limp in walking when the 
leg muscles arc very little or not at all affected. This is due to the fact that the 
hip on the paralyzed side is dropped when the foot is raised, instead of being 
slightly raised as it is normally. 

THE LOWER EXTREMITY 

Flexors of the Thighs on the Trunk. (Psoas major, iliacus, rectus femoris, sar- 
torius, peciineus, and adductor brevis and longus) 

1. The patient lies facedown with his legs hanging off tlie table. The operator 
lifts the affected leg backward until botli hip and kuee are straight, and offers 
resistance on the ankle while the patient draws the knee under the table. In 
this movement gravity assists the action of the hip flexors, and the resistance 
should be just enough to neutralize its action and give work to the very weakest 
hip flexors. 

2. The patient lies on his left side if the left leg is to be exercised, while the 
operator holds tlie right leg up out of the way, or vice versa. The patient then 
flexes the hip, bringing the knee up to the chest. 

(a) With assistance from the operator, • 
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(d) By unaided contraction of the mtiacles. 

(c) With resistance on the front of the thigh. 

3. The patient lies on his hf^ck and brings the knee np to the chest. 

(o) Without other resistance than the ^vrcight of the leg. 

(6) With resistance from the operator who exerts a downward pull on the 
ankle. 

The operator should steady the patient's knee, as it is important that the leg 
should not be allowed to twist. 

Exercises for the flexors of both thighs were given in connection with exercises 
for the trunk, sections 5 and 6. 

ExUnsors of ike Lower Leg on ike Thigh. (Quadriceps fernoris) 

1. Tlie patient lies on his back on the table and tightens the knee cap by 
contracting the quadriceps muscles, without moving the leg. This exercise is 
called setting the knee*' and is useful for weak or strong muscles. 

2* The patient lies face down with his legs hanging over the edge of the table. 
The operator steadies the thigh with one hand and with the other holds the 
patient's heel against his buttock and offers resistance while the patient extends 
his knee. The principle is the same as in hip flexor exercise No. 1. 

3. The patient lies on his side (left side for left leg, and vice versa). Starting 
with the knee completely flexed, he extends it until the leg is in a straight line 
with the thigh. 

(а) With assistance on the back of the ankle. 

(б) By unaided contraction of the muscles. 

(c) With resistance on the front of the ankle. 

4. The patient sits on the edge of the table with knees bent at a right angle, 
legs hanging down, and brings the foot up until the leg is horizontal and is in a 
line with the thigh, 

(а) With resistance of gravity alone. 

(б) With the resistance of the operator's hand on the front of the ankle. 

Exercises for the restoration of knee extension power are of great importance. 

Until the quadriceps is strong enough to allow the patient to stand and bend the 
knee without falling, all walking must be done with the knee locked, and a genu 
recurvatum may result unless a brace is used. 

Extensors of the Thigh on the Trunk 

(Glutaens maximus^ adductor magnusy biceps femoriSy semitendinosus, and semU 

membranosus) 

1. The patient lies on his back and the operator lifts the affected leg, then 
offers resistance as the patient forces it down to the table as strongly as possible. 
The patient's knee should be straight and the operator should support the ankle 
with one hand, but should give resistance with the other hand placed under the 
thigh just above the knee. 

2. The patient lies on liis side (left side for left leg, and vice versa) with the 
hip flexed as far as is possible with the knee extended, and brings the leg back 
until it is in line with the body. 

(a) With assistance on the front of the knee. 

(h) By unaided contractfon of the muscles. 

(c) With resistance on the back of the knee. 

3. The patient lies face down on the table with both legs from the hips down 
hanging over tlio edge. In this position he raises the leg with the knee straight 
until it is in a line with the body or slightly higher. 

(а) With resistance of gravity alone. 

(б) With the resistance of tlie operator’s hand placed just above the knee. 
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4. The exereiees given above for the extensors of ^ i^ine are also pefwerful 
exercises for the extensors of both hips. 

The training of the hip extensors is very important, as good hip extensors and 
fair hip flexors enable the patient to walk with the help of braces, even when all 
other leg muscles are badly affected. 

Flexors of the Lower Leg on the Thigh 

(Biceps fentoris, semitendinosus, semimembranosus^ gracilis^ sartorius, gastroe^ 

nemiuSf and poplitem) 

1. The patient lies on his back on the table and the operator holds up bis 
affected log and steadies the thigh in a vertical position while resisting flexion of 
the knee by pushing with his other hand against the back of the ankle. The 
resistance may be slight enough to allow action by the weakest possible knee 
flexors, or great enough to give work to muscles nearly normal. 

2. The patient lies on his side (left side for left leg, and vice versa), with the 
knee extended, and bends the knee, bringing the heel up until it touches the 
buttock, 

(а) By unaided muscular contraction. 

(б) With resistance on the back of the ankle. 

3. The patient lies prone and bends the knee, bringing the heel up to the 
body. 

(a) With the resistance of gravity. 

(b) With the resistance of the operator’s hand on the back of the ankle. 

This movement is performed mainly by the hamstring muscles and can be 

very well done in the absence of all power in the gastrocnemius. A patient with 
a weak quadriceps and normal hamstrings can walk without hyperextending his 
knee. He does this by leaning so far forward that the action of gravity tends 
to extend and not to flex the knee. 

If it is desired to exercise the inner hamstrings (semitendinosus and semi¬ 
membranosus) alone, the patient should be asked to rotate the lower leg inward 
before flexing it; if the outer (biceps fernoris), to rotate it outward. 

Abductors of the Thigh 

(Tensor fasciai latss —old name tensor fasciae femoris—glutaeus mediuSf and 

glutaeus minimus) 

1. The patient lies on his back, knees straight and legs together, and moves 
the leg to be exercised straight sideways, keeping the knee and foot directed 
upward to prevent rotation in the hip joint. 

(а) With assistance on the inner side of the ankle. 

(б) By unaided muscular contraction. 

(c) With resistance on the outer side of the ankle. 

2. The patient lies on his side (right side for left leg, and vice versa), and 
raises the leg straight sideways, keeping it in a line with the body. 

(a) With the resistance of the weight of the leg. 

(b) With the resistance of the operator’s hand on the outer side of the ankle. 

Adductors of the Thigh 

(Gracilis, pectineus, quadratus femoris, and adductor longus, brevis, and magnus) 

1. The patient lies on his unaffected side and the operator holds up his affected 
leg and offers resistance while the patient attempts to adduct, that is, to bring 
it down to the good leg. 



SiSSB TkKsmbetn,!^ 

HiIa is an «x;«fcbe for weak or etrong muscles according as the resistance Is 
li|^t or heavy. 

The patient lies on iiis back with the leg abducted, knee straight, and 
draws it in toward the other leg, keeping the knee and foot directed upward. . > 
(a) With assistance on tlie outer side of the ankle. * 

(h) By unaided muscular contraction. 

(c) With resistance on the inner side of the ankle. 

3* The patient lies on his back with the knees and hips flexed, heels drawn 
up to the body, and soles resting on the table, knees spread apart, and brings 
the knees together, thus adducting the thighs. 

(o) With the resistance of gravity (the muscles have by no means the whole 
weight of the legs to lift). 

{b) With the added resistance of the operator’s hands pushing against the 
inner sides of the knees. • 

4. The patient lies on the affected side and lifts the affected leg against gravity 
until it touches the good log which the operator is holding up out of the way. 

(а) With the resistance of gravity. 

(б) With the operator’s hand resisting against the inner side of the leg. 

Inward liotalorB of the Thigh 

{Tensor fasciae laiae —old name tensor fasciae femoris — glutaeus mediua {anterior 
half ), and glutaeus minimus) 

1. The patient lies prone with the knee of his affected leg bent to a right angle 
and rotates the thigh inward, so that the lower leg points outward. Slight 
resistance may be given on the outer side of the ankle. Care should be taken 
that tlie hips do not roll and tiiat the knees are kept togetlier. 

2. The patient sits with his legs liaiigiiig from the knee over the edge of the 
table and rotates his thigli inward so that the lower leg turns outward, the foot 
moving away from the other foot, 

(а) With the resistance of gravity. 

(б) With resistance on the outer side of the ankle. 

Outward Rotators of the Thigh 

{Glutaeus maximus, obturator extemus, ablurator internus, gemelli, pyriformis^ 

and sartorius) 

1. The patient lies prone with the knee of his affected aide bent to a right 
angle and rotates the front of the thigh outward, so that tlie lialf-flexed lower leg 
moves inward across the other leg. Resistance may be given on the inner side 
of the ankle. Care should be taken in this exercise that the hips do not roll and 
that the knees are kept together. 

2. The patient sits with his legs hanging from the knee over the edge of the 
table and rotates tlie thigh outward, which causes the lower leg to move inw^ard 
and acros.s behind tlie other leg. 

Dorsal Flexors of the Foot on Uie Lower Leg 

{Tibialis anterior —old naino tibialis anticus — peroneu.: tertius, extensor halludn 
longus —old name extensor proprius hallucis — and extensor digiiorum longus) 

Note.— For paralysis of the anterior muscles of the lower leg. If it is desired 
to exercise the tibialis anterior without the extensors of the toes the patient should 
be made to concentrate his thoughts on moving the foot and not the toes, and the 
movement should not be resisted. 
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1 . The ptttet lies prone with the knee flexed at right angles so that the lomr 
leg is directed vertically upward. The operator should hold the patient’s leg 
firmly and steady it, so that only the foot can be moved. The patient then 
draws the front of the foot down toward the knee, 

(o) With the assistdnce of gravity alone. 

(6) With the resistance on the top of the foot just above the toes. 

2. The patient sits on the edge of the table with the legs hanging from the knee 
down, and while the operator steadies the leg, raises the front of the foot as high 
as possible. 

(a) With the resistance of gravity alone. 

(b) With the resistance of the operator's hand on the top of the foot just above 
the toes. 

See note following the exercises for the extensors of the toes. 

Plantar Flexors of the Foot on the Lower Leg 

ifiastrociiemiuSy sole us j planiarisy flexor holluds longus, tibialis posterior —old 
name tibialis posticus — flexor digitorum longuSy peroneus longuSy and peroneus 
brevis) 

Note.—F or paralysis of the calf muscles. 

1. The patient takes the same position as for exercise 1 of the dorsal flexors of 
the foot, and raises the front of the foot till it points upward, at the same time 
drawing down the heel. 

(а) With assistance on the top (dorsum) of the foot. 

(б) With the resistance of gravity alone. 

(c) With the added resistance of the operator's hand pushing down on the 
sole of the foot across the ball or pushing up on the back of the heel. 

2. The patient lies face down with his toes over the edge of the table and 
performs plantar flexion. 

(а) Against gravity. 

(б) With pressure against the sole of the foot. 

The tendo calcaneus—old name tendo Achillis—should be observcid in the 
preceding exercises to make sure that the calf muscles are really working, as the 
flexors of the toes are able to draw the front of the foot down perceptibly when 
there is very little power in the other muscles. 

The calf muscles are of very little practical use in walking until they are 
strong enough to allow the patient to stand on the ball of the foot with the 
heel raised from the floor. Until then the patient should n^er be allowed to 
stand without the protection of a high heel. 

Supinators of the Foot—The muscles which turn the sole of the foot inward into 

the position of Varus 

{Tibialis anterior and tibialis posterior —old names tibialis anticus and tibialis 
posticus—flexor digitorum longusy flexor hallucis longus, soleuSy and gastroc^ 
nemius) 

1. The patient lies on his face with his foot projecting beyond the end of the 
table and turns the sole of the foot inward, i. e., supinates it. Gravity is elimi¬ 
nated in this exercise. 

2. The patient lies on the affected side and lifts the sole of the foot from the 
table, keeping the ankle in contact with the table. 

(a) Without resistance. 

(b) With resistance on the inner side of the foot. 

See note following the exercises for the extensors of the toes. 
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Pfonatara of the Foot—The muaelea which turn the sole of the foot outward into 

the position of Valgus 

(Peroneua tertiuSy peroneua longusy peroneua breviSy and extensor digitorum longua) 

1. The patient lie^ on his face as for the first supinator exercise and turns the 
sole of the foot outward or pronates it. 

2. The patient lies on his sound side and lifts the sole of the affected foot side- 
wise from the table, or pronates it. 

(a) Without resistance. 

(5) With resistance on the outer side of the foot. 

See note following? the exercises for extensors of the toes. 

Note. —Pronation of the foot can be done without u.sing the extensor digi¬ 
torum loiigus, and if the exercise is given for the purpose of strengthening the 
peroneals the patient should concentrate on relaxing the extensor. 

Flexors of the Toes 

{Flexor hallucis longusf flexor digiiornm longusy flexor digitorum brevtSy quadratua 
plantee —old name flexor accessorius — and lumbricales) 

1. The patient sits with the legs hanging from the table and curls the toes 
under, making a “fist” with the foot. 

(a) Without resistance. 

(b) With resistance from the operator, who places one finger across underneath 
the toes and pushes u]) against them. 

With strong flexor muscles not only the toes arc flexed but the whole sole of 
the foot is wrinkled. 

See note following the exercises for the extensors of the f oes. 

Extensors of the Toes 

{Extensor hallucis longus —old name extensor proprius hallucis — extensor digitorum 
longusy extensor digitorum brensy and lumbricales) 

1. The patient sits with the legs hanging off the table and raises the toes. 

(a) With the resistance of gravity alone, 

(6) With resistance from t he operator who places one finger across the tops of 
the toes and pushes down against them. 

Note, " For some time after the attack the patient should not be allowed to 
walk even if he is able to do so, but later on, if he can walk without braces, 
exercises in balancing, tip-toe walking, h(K5l raising and knee bending, etc., are 
useful for the further training of the leg muscles. 

THE IJPPEU EXTREMITY 

Elevators of the Shoulder Girdle 

{Trapezius {upper part)y and levator scapula: —old name levator anguli scapulae) 

1. The patient lies on his back with the arm at the side and shrugs the shoulder, 
bringing it as nearly up to the car as possible. 

(а) Without outside help. 

(б) With resistance from the operator, who pushes down on the point of the 
shoulder with one hand. 

2. The patient sits erect with the arm hanging at the side, and raises the 
shoulder as high as possible. 

(a) With the resistance of gravity alone. 

(5) With the added resistance of the operator's hand pressing down on the 
point of the shoulder. 
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Depressors of the Shoulder Girdle 

{SubclainuSf pecioralis minor^ trapezius {lower pari), and indirectly latissimus dorsi 

and pecioralis major) 

1. The reverse of exercise 1 for elevators of the shoulder girdle. 

2. The patient sits at the edge of the table and by pushing down with both 
hands lifts his hips and whole body from the table. 

Note. —Depressors of the shoulder girdle are very important muscles for 
crutch walking and the use of crutches is often essential to protect weak muscles. 
(See **Crutch Walking as an Art.'’ American Journal of Surgery, Deoember» 
1926, new issue, vol. 1, No. 6, pp. 372-374.) 

Abductors of the Upper Arm 

(Deltoidf supraspinatusj and possibly the long head of biceps brachii) 

plus 

The muscles which turn the Scapula so that the Glenoid Fossa points upward 
{Trapezius and lower fibers of serratus anterior —old name serratus magnus) 

1. The patient lies on his back with the arm at the side and moves it sidewise 
upward along the table until it is stretched above his head. 

(a) With assistance under the elbow. 

(b) Without outside help. 

(c) With resistance above the elbow. 

2. The patient sits erect with the arm at the side and raises it straight sidewise 
until it is stretched vertically above his head. 

(o) With the resistance of the weight of the arm. 

(b) With the added resistance of the operator’s hand pushing down just above 
the elbow. 

If it is desired to exclude movement of the scapula in the preceding exercises, 
the operator must hold the shoulder girdle down firmly with one hand, and the 
patient must allow his elbow to flex and forearm to drag along the table as he 
brings the elbow out only to shoulder height. 

Any loss of power in the deltoid is apt to be more permanent than loss of 
power in other muscles, so that its training is often very discouraging. 

Adductors of the Upper Arm 
{Pecioralis major^ latissimus dorsi^ and coraco-hrachialis) 
plus 

The muscles which turn the Scapula so that the Glenoid Fossa points downward 
{Rhomboideus major and minor, and pecioralis minor) 

1. The patient lies on his back with the arm stretched above his head, and 
moves it sidewise downward along the table until it touches the side. 

(o) With assistance above the elbow. 

(b) With the resistance of the friction of the table. 

(c) With the resistance of the operator’s hand below the elbow. 

2. The patient sits with the arm stretched vertically above the head and 
brings the arm sidewise downward to the body, while the operator gives resist¬ 
ance on the under side of the arm just above the elbow. 

This exercise may be used either for weak or strong adductors, according to 
the resistance given. 
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Tbs JkfuMdes ufhiek Move the Upper Arm Forward From a Position PardUd with 

the Trunk 

(JPectoralis major {upper part), deltoid {anterior part), coraco-hrachialis, and short 

head of biceps brachii) 

plus 

The muscles which turn the Scapula so that the Glenoid Fossa points upward 

{Trapezius and lower fiber of serratus anterior —old name serratus magnus) 

1. The patient lies prone with his affected arm hanging over the side of the 
table. The operator lifts the arm backward to a position parallel with the 
body and above the level of the table and resists as the patient tries to bring 
it down and forward. From the position of hanging straight down the arm is 
advanced forward upward to the head against gravity, and during this part of 
the movement weak muscles may require some help instead of resistance. 

2. The patient sits erect with the arm at the side and raises it straight forward 
upward until it is stretched vertically above his head. 

(а) With the resistance of the weight of the arm. 

(б) With the added resistance of the operator's liand pushing on the front of 
the elbow. 

To exclude movement of the scapula, the shoulder girdle must be held firmly 
down, and the arm will only be raised to shoulder level. 

The Muscles which Move the Upper Arm Backward in a Plane Perpendicular to the 

Line of the Shoulders 

{Latissimus dorsi, teres major, deltoid {posterior part ), and triceps brachii) 

plus 

The muscles which turn the Scapula so that the Glenoid Fossa points downward 
{Rhomboideus major and minor, and pectorahs minor) 

1. The patient lies on his back at the edge of the table with the arm stretched 
above his head or else (if scapular movement is to be excluded) vertically upward. 
He brings it forward (if stretched above his head) and downward to or slightly 
beyond the table level while the operator gives what resistance can be taken on 
the back of the elbow. If the starting position is above the hand, gravity lias to 
be overcome as far as the vertical and some assistance may bo necessary. 

2. The patient lies prone with the arm hanging over the edge of the table and 
lifts it backwards behind him as far as possible. 

{a) With the resistance of gravity. 

(6) With resistance on the back of the elbow. 

Outward Rotators of the Upper Arm 
{Infraspinatus, teres minor, and deltoid {posterior part)) 

1. The patient lies prone with his arm hanging straight down over the edge of 
the table and turns the whole arm uutw^ard from the shoulder. Gravity is elimi¬ 
nated and the only resistance to be overcome by the outw^ard rotators is the 
joint friction. 

The elbow must be watched to see that it really turns, as turning of the hand 
may mean action of the forearm muscles only. 

2. The patient lies prone with his ann projecting beyond the edge of the table, 
the upper arm supported by the operator at right angles to the body and hori- 
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sontaii the lower arm hanging down from the elbow, which is b^mt to « Hid^t 
angle. The patient raises his hand and forearm, rotating bis upper arm outward, 

(a) With the assistance of gravity. 

(b) With resistance on the forearm. 

Inward Rotators of the Upper Arm 

(Latiesimus dorsi^ pectoralis majorj subscapularis, teres major, and deltoid 

{anterior part)) 

The exercises are the same as those described for the outward rotators, only 
given in the reverse direction. 

Flexors of the Forearm on the Upper Arm 

(Biceps brachii, brachialis —old name hrachialis aniicus — brachio-radialis —old 

name supinator longus—pronator teres —old name pronator radii teres — flexor 

carpi radialisj flexor carpi ulnaris, palmaris longus, and flexor digitorum sublimis) 

1. The patient sits with the inner side of the whole arm resting on the table, 
and bends the elbow by sliding the forearm along the surface of the table. 

(a) With assistance on the back of the wrist. 

(b) By unaided contraction of the muscles. 

(c) With resistance on the front of the wrist. 

Care must be taken that the patient does not perform the movement by 
creeping with the fingers on the table. 

2. The patient sits with the elbow resting on a cushion and raises the forearm 
until the hand touches the shoulder. 

(а) With the resistance of gravity alone. 

(б) With added resistance on the front of the wrist. 

Extensors of the Forearm on the Upper Arm 
(Triceps brachii, anconaeus, extensor carpi ulnaris, and extensor digitorum communis) 

The positions for the exorcises arc the same as for the flexors of the forarm 
and the exercises themselves are exactly the reverse. 

Outward Rotators of the Forearm 
{Biceps brachii and supinator —old name supinator brevis) 

1, The patient lies prone and lets the forearm hang over the edge of tlie table,' 
the upper arm being supported on the table. He turns the hand and forearm 
outward, i. e., supinates it. 

a. With help. 

b. Unaided. 

c. With resistance. 

Inward Rotators of the Forearm 

(Pronator teres —old name pronator radii teres — pronator quadratus, and flexor 

carpi radialis) 

The exercises for i^ronation are exactly the reverse of those for the outward 
rotation (supination) of the forearm. 

The Muscles Which Move the Hand and Fingers 

The most important of these muscles are situated in the forearm; a few of the 
short muscles, which move the fingers, are in the hand. ' ‘ , 

The exercises should be given with resistance whenever the muscles are capable 
of overcoming it. It has not been thought necessary to describe them in detail, 
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as moat of the paralyses of these muscles are of infrequent occurrence and the 
exercises needed are self-evident, following the principles used in the preceding 
sections. The following list includes all the movements of which the hand and 
fingers are capable: 

1. Flexion of the wrist. 

2. Extension of the wrist. 

3. Movement of the wrist toward the thumb side. 

4. Movement of the wrist toward the little finger side. 

5. Flexion of the fingers and thumb. 

6. Extension of the fingers and thumb. 

7. Abduction of the fingers and thumb. 

8. Adduction of the fingers and thumb. 

9. Opposition of the thumb to the fingers. 


CLONORCHIASIS INVESTIGATIONS 

A SUMMARY OF SURVEYS AND EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE WHETHER 
CLONORCHIASIS MAY BE DISSEMINATED ON THE PACinC SLOPE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

By N. E. Wayson, Surgeon^ United States Public Health Service 

The investif^ations of which the following is a summary w ere under¬ 
taken to determine, if possible, whether there was danger of the 
spread of infestation with the liver fluke ClonorcJiis sinensis in United 
States environments. It was known that many persons thus infected 
had reached the western coast from the Orient, and they seemed to 
offer a potential menace. While these experiments fail to adduce 
evidence of the actual transfer of this infestation within the United 
States, they do not positively remove this possibility from consid¬ 
eration. 

The investigations were pursued along two main lines. These 
might be considered as epidemiological observations and experimental 
studios. First, examinations were made to learn whether the disease 
had already become widespread in natives or in susceptible animals. 
Then surveys and collections w^ere made of the indigenous molluscan 
and fish hosts in order to find out w’^hether suitable hosts prevailed in 
the fresh waters of the Pacific slope; and observations were made of 
the sanitary practices in communities containing large numbers of 
alien orientals to learn of the potential contamination of the fresh 
water by sewage containing the ova. 

The results of this phase of the work have been published by the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine ^ and by the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service.^ No infection was 
found in native Americans nor in other residents who had never 
visited foreign endemic districts. Nor was infection found among 


* Am. Jour. Trop. Med., Ill, 6, Nov., 1923. 

»Annual reports of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service of the United States, 1923 to 1926, 
inclusive. 
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the natiYe susceptible lower animals, such as eats, rats, and 
hogs. 

Indigenous snails and fish were found which were closely allied to 
those suspected as hosts in the waters of the foreign endemic areas. 
Also, there were methods of the disposal of sewage in practice which 
might serve to pollute the fresh waters from which fish were caught 
for consumption. 

The second line of endeavor was the effort to accomplish the life 
cycle of the parasite in the laboratory. Most of the laboratory or 
experimental procedures were developed upon the hypothesis that 
the parasite reproduces in a manner similar to that observed with 
analogous flukes which are parasitic to mammals. The application 
of this method of reproduction to clonorchis involves the develop¬ 
ment, within the egg, of a larval form, which, upon maturation, 
emerges as a freely swimming animal of microscopic size, a miracid- 
ium. The miracidium seeks a snail host into which it enters for 
encystment and development into secondary larval forms. When 
thcvse have reached maturity they are liberated as free swimming 
animals of laiger size than the miracidia, and exhibiting some of the 
morphology characteristic of the adult worm, but differing, particu¬ 
larly, in having distinct organs of locomotion. These secondary 
larval forms are cercari®. The cercariae are presumed again to seek 
a host, a fish, under the scales of which they penetrate the flesh, 
encyst, and develop into the larval form of the adult worm. Matu¬ 
ration to the adult wonn takes place when the uncooked flesh of the 
fish containing the encysted larval worms is ingested by a mammal, 
in the lumen of whoso alimentary tract they are liberated and from 
which they can crawl into those portions of the tract affording con¬ 
ditions most favorable for their existence and for ovulation. 

The ojily phase of the life cycle of Clonorchis which has been availa¬ 
ble for experimental study has been the ovum. This was obtained 
in specimens of feces, collected at the Axigel Island Immigration 
Station, San Francisco Bay, from oriental immigrants who were 
infested. Efforts have been concentrated, therefore, toward estab- 
lishmg the conditions which would affect the hatching of the egg. 
To effect this, attempts have been made to provide an experimental 
environment which approximates, as closely as can be determined, 
that which prevails in nature where the pai’asite abounds. The 
suspected snail hosts have been imported from the districts of prev¬ 
alence of the parasite. These have been maintained for continuous 
periods of at least six months in close proximity to the ova of the 
parasite, in balanced aquaria and with fish hosts analogous to those 
in which the encysted larva; have been observed. Snails which 
abound in the waters of the Pacific slope have been similarly main¬ 
tained and grown in these aquaria. These snails included large 
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numbers of those of the same families and of species allied to those 
imported. The acquarial conditions have been repeatedly adjusted 
to favor the life of the hosts, since these do not thrive, or survive 
long, under most of the artificial surroundings thus far created. 

In addition to these attempts to reproduce the life cycle under 
conditions which may prevail in nature, many experiments have 
been conducted toward learning the optimum range of factors which 
favor the hatching of the eggs. These studies were made by varying 
single and combined physical, chemical, and mechanical factors in 
preparations which permitted of microscopical observation of many 
thousand eggs. The probable time required for hatching has also 
been considered in the experiments combining the variations in 
temperature, light, aerobiosis, and some chemical reactions of the 
medium. Under conditions which approximate those found in 
nature, eggs have been kept as long as from a month to two years. 

Temperature .—The effects of temperature have been studied in 
stUl, running, and balanced aquaria, and in watch-crystal prepara¬ 
tions. The range of temperature expo-sures has been from 0° to 
35° C. 

Running aquaria, out of doors, afforded a range of from 16° C. 
(8 o’clock moi-ning temperature) to 22° C. (5 o’clock afternoon 
temperature) during the summer months; and from 9° to 15° C. 
and from 13° to 19° C. at corresponding hours during the winter 
months. 

Balanced aquaria within doors afforded corresponding morning 
temperatures of 16° to 18° C. during the summer months and of 
12° to 15° C. during the winter months; and afternoon temperatures 
of 18° to 23° C. during the summer months and of 18° to 21° C. 
during the winter months. 

Temperatures of 28° to 30° C. were reached for a few hours on 
many afternoons in special indoor aquaria receiving long hours of 
sunlight during the months of August and September, though the 
morning temperature was 16° to 18° C. By insulation and artificial 
heat similar aquaria reached temperatures of 32° to 35° C. for 
periods of one to two hours during the day, and fell to 20° to 22° C. 
by the following morning. 

All the eggs exposed to temperature variations in aquaria were 
periodically observed for three months, and those exposed to some 
of the variations for from eight months to two years. Two or more 
repetitions were made of the exposures under most of the environ¬ 
mental changes in the aquaria. 

Watch-crystal preparations of eggs washed free from putrescible 
material have been exposed to the temperatures prevailing in the 
indoor aquaria and to other ranges. 
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Pr^parsticNQLS wore exposed to 0® C. for a few hours and graduaUj 
thawed. Exposures were made to ice-box temperatures of 6*^ to 10^ 
C. for from one to nine months, followed by exposure to room tem¬ 
perature for several weeks* Constant exposures were made at 25^ 
C. for six months in an incubator, both in darkness and in indirect 
light. Exposures were made under similar light conditions in an 
incubator brought daily to a temperature of 30° C. and allowed to 
fall to 20° C. during the succeeding 24 hours, through a period of 
5 months. Several repetitions have been made of daily exposures 
for 10 days to 3 weeks in a running warm bath of from 24° to 30° 
C. for several hours, tlie temperature of the bath falling to that of 
the room during the evening and night hours. During these exposures 
in the warm bath continuous observations were made for several 
hours at a time. 

A small percentage of eggs was found open and empty after being 
subjected to any of these procedures. However, only in those prepa¬ 
rations in the running warm bath has spontaneous hatching with 
complete emergence of motile miracidia been actually seen, on two 
occasions. Most eggs remain apparently intact after months of 
storage at the temperatures indicated. The miracidia may be dead 
in these, but they do not disintegrate, since ciliated specimens can 
be expressed from the egg mechanically and by sudden chemicophys- 
ical changes in the medium. 

Light .—The temperature exposures have been carried out in com¬ 
bination with varying conditions of light. Direct sunlight out of 
doorS) indirect sunlight through a window, diffuse light near a win¬ 
dow, and absence of light have each been tried in experiments con¬ 
tinuing diflferent temperatures, for prolonged periods. The light 
exposures have been made both in aquaria and in watch-glass 
preparations. 

Reaction .—The media in which the temperature and light exposures 
were made have been varied in reaction to approximate the acid, 
neutral, and alkaline waters which may be found in nature and in 
the irrigation waters of agriculture. Distilled water, rain water, 
and tap water have been used, and greater ranges of acidity or alka¬ 
linity have been provided through the addition of mineral and 
organic acids or their salts, and of the hydroxides, carbonates, or 
bicarbonates of calcium, sodium, potassium, magnesium, and 
ammonium. 

Those reactions which might prevail in waters under natural con¬ 
ditions were apparently without effect on hatching. However, the 
rapid change of reaction from an alkaline to acid medium generally 
produced dehiscence of many eggs, some with complete or with par¬ 
tial emergence of a ''stiir' embryo. No motile embryos have been 
observed when obtained by this method. However, the miracidium 
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has ofteai been found some distance from the egg, probably carried 
by currents ar propelled in its expulsion from the egg. The most 
constantly effective reagent found in this method of opening the eggs 
was limewater, followed by ovemeutralization with dilute acetic 
acid. 

AerohioBiB .—^The experiments with temperature and light have also 
been made with different degrees of aerobiosis. This has been accom¬ 
plished by the exposures in still, balanced, and running aquaria with 
water from 2 to 6 inches in depth, and in special still aquaria, with a 
depth of water as great as 30 inches. Preparations have also been 
made in narrow cylinders, both under septic and nonseptic conditions. 
Good oxygenation has been accomplished in watch-glass or stender 
jar preparations, and some limitation of oxygenation has been 
obtained by preparations under paraffin oil in stender jars. The 
oxygen saturation in the watch-crystal preparations was kept at a 
high degree by an automatic device which rocked the preparations 
about every 30 minutes for periods of from 2 weeks to 5 weeks. 
No constant or definite effect of these variations in oxygenation has 
been noted. 

Cliemico-physlml agents ,—Since the iniracidium is very small and 
probably runs great hazards of destruction under natural conditions, it 
was thought that some chemotactic fa(‘.tor contributed by the snail 
might influence hatching. Hence, eggs were suspended in the wash¬ 
ings of large numbers of dead snails, suspected of being hosts of the 
parasite in the/ Orient. Similar preparations were made in suspen¬ 
sions of these snails ground in water while alive, or in suspensions of 
the teased and macerated digestive glands of such snails.. Prepara¬ 
tions were also made in dilute formic acid, dilute sodium formate, 
and dilute uric acid and urates. Also, large numbers of eggs were 
suspended in watch crystals in which a few of those snails were hold 
for from 12 to 24 hours, to detect any effect such proximity might 
have on hatching. None of these conditions seemed to have any 
effect on the hatching of the eggs. 

However, during the periods that the snails were in such close 
proximity to large numbers of eggs, they ingested many of them. 
The snail droppings and intestinal contents, when washed clean and 
teased, were found to contain many eggvs, both ‘open and closed. 
Among some specimens as high as 500 eggs were counted in two 
droppings, of which as many as 43 per cent were open, or open and 
empty. Among 200 of the eggs remaining apparently uningested in 
the crystal, 7 per cent were open. One per cent were open among 200 
counted in a crystal prepared and simply held under similar condi¬ 
tions without the presence of snails. The finding of open and closed 
eggs in the droppings and intestinal contents of both the oriental 
and indigenous snails in acquaria has also been frequent. Such 
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The expLaxkatkm of ithts hiding has hsm thought to he due to 
either mechanical or chemophysical interference with the egg in its 
passage from the water of the aquarium through the alimentaTy 
tract of the snail. 

The ddiiscenoe caused by abrupt chaoiges in chemical Beactkm has 
been cited above. An opening of eggs with emergence of the 
embryos has likewise been obtained by abrupt changes in the con^ 
oentraticoi of the suspending meiistnauina. This has hem accom¬ 
plished by allowing eggs to dry and imnaerBing them again in the 
medium in which they were previously suspended. Also, almost 
uniformly, an opening of many has resulted from their siispensioia 
in different concentrations of glycerine, or sugar, followed by a rapid 
dilution with distilled water. 

The effect of mechanical pressure on the egg has been repeatedly 
demonstrated by tapping on the coverslip of a microBcopic slide 
preparation. The caps of eggs trapped under the coverdip spring 
off, and the embryo emerges in part or completely. Both the cap 
and the embiyo are frequently earned some distaiice from the egjg 
by the propelling tap and by the currents created in the suspending 
medium. No definite active motility has been observed in mira- 
eidia thus obtained. The tapping freqxiently springs the cap, and 
either the tapping or rolling of the egg presents an ap}>eararH>B of a 
partial emeigence and recession of the qairacidium. Dehiscence was 
also obtained, as previously reported, by suspending the eggs with 
fine sand in a soft rubber tube and gendy lolling the tube between 
the fingem. 

RESULTS 

Following is a summary of the experimental observations: 

Among a hundred or more imported and indigeaotis snails kept 
under aquarial conditions for from three months to a year, and sub¬ 
sequently examined by teasing them, no redise or cercari® suspected 
to bo those of Clonorchis have been found. The snails have been 
accessible to the miracidia, if they have hatched spontaneously, as 
has been shown by finding both open and close<i eggs in their drop¬ 
pings and in their intestinal contents, as well as by the recovery of 
similar eggs from the sludge of the aquaria. 

None of approximately 50 fish taken from the aquaria and exam¬ 
ined under a dissecting microscope have shown any cysts; nor have 
three experiments been successful in which guinea pigs were fed with 
the teased flesh of several of such fish. The varieties of fish used 
included some in which the cysts are formed when in the (hstrict 
in which the disease is endemic. 
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What was apparently spontaneous hatching of motile miracidia 
has been observed among a very few eggs on two occasions. In 
many repetitions, under seemingly like conditions, on a warm stage 
at 24° to 26° C., in boiled tap water, such hatching was not again 
seen, though many eggs were found open, both empty and with the 
embryo partially emerged. 

Dehiscence with partial or complete emergence of “still” mira¬ 
cidia has been frequently obtained by sudden changes of reaction, 
or of concentration of the medium in which the eggs are suspended, 
or by mechanical pressure on them. 

Many open as well as closed eggs have been observed in the 
droppings and intestinal contents of snails kept in controlled contact 
with the eggs, and under aquarial conditions. 

DISCUSSION 

No definite conclusions have been reached, from these experi¬ 
mental investigations, as to the manner of development of Clonorchis 
sinensis or as to the probability of its dissemination on the Pacific 
slope. The repeated failure to obtain consistent spontaneous hatch¬ 
ing of the eggs, and their ready opening under mechanical and chem¬ 
ical influences, together with the frequent findings described within 
the alimentary tract of the snail, suggest that the natural emergence 
of the miracidium may take place within the snail. 

The snail Vmpara viinpara has been imported from the Orient in 
C/Ommerce and is flourishing in natural fresh-water lakes about San 
Francisco. It seems pertinent to state, therefore, that the suspected 
molluscan hosts of ClonorcMs in the Orient, Bythinia stnatiila, and 
Melanin japonica have been successfully imported, reared, and repro¬ 
duced under aquarial conditions which approximated natural condi¬ 
tions on the Pacific slope. 

It has been previously indicated that species of fish, similar to 
those found infested in the Orient, prevail in the fresh waters of the 
Pacific slope. 

The spread of clonorchiasis in the United States would therefore 
appear to be possible only under the following combined conditions; 

(1) Egg-bearing feces must reach natural waters in sufficient con¬ 
centration to infect snails. • 

(2) Such feces must there reach either (a) oriental species of snails 
or fish not yet known to have been established in nature in this 
country, or (&) native species not yet known to be susceptible, but 
possibly adaptable. 

(3) Infected fish must be eaten in a raw state or in an insuflficiently 
cooked or cured condition not affecting the viability of the parasite. 
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MOBtAUm FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS, 1922^1926 

The Departmeat of Commm'e announces that in the regiystration 
area in continental United Stat^ there were 18,871 accidental deaths 
in 1926 cliarged to automobiles and other motor vehicles (excluding 
motorcycles), and that the death rate from this cause was 17.9 per 
100,000 papulation against 17 in 1925, 15.7 in 1924, 14,9 in 1923, and 
12,5 in 1922, 

Jt should be noted, however, that the deaths assigned to automo¬ 
bile accidents do not include those due to cx)llisions of automobiles 
with street cars and with railroad trains. Therefore, as in 1926 there 
were 464 deaths due to collisions of automobiles with street cars and 
1,556 due to collisions with railroad trains, these deaths if added to 
18,871 assigned to automobile accidents would make for the registra¬ 
tion area a grand total of 20,891 deaths due to accidents in which 
automobiles w'oro involved and would raise the rate from 17,9 to 19.9 
per 100,000 population. 

As in 1926 the registration area included only 89.8 per cent of the 
total population of the United States, by assuming that the number of 
deaths from automobile accidents reported in the registration area 
comprises 89.8 per cent of the number of deaths from automobile 
accidents in the entire United States, it may be estimated that the 
total number of deaths in that year due to accidents in which auto¬ 
mobiles wore involved was approximately 23,264. 

In the 36 Stales for which data are available for the five-year period 
1922 to 1926, the number of these deaths as shown in the attached 
table, increased from 11,187 in 1922 to 17,321 in 1926, and the corre¬ 
sponding rates were 12.6 and 18.2. 

In the 07 cities for which similar data are available, the number of 
deaths increased from 4,891 in 1922 to 6,669 in 1926, and the rate 
increased from 17.2 to 21.7. 

As has been frequently pointed out, uncorrected figures of deaths 
from automobile accidents, especially in cities, may be very mislead¬ 
ing, because fatal accidents frequently occur outside city limits, 
though the injured are liurricd to the city hospital and so increase the 
city death rate. The second column in the table shows how many 
such deaths aiv. known to have occurred in the year 1926, though for 
many of the cities these figures should undoubtedly be much larger, 
for the pla<5e of the accident is not always reported on the death 
certificate. How important this factor may be, however, is well 
illustrated by the figures for Camden and Trenton, N. J., and Wil¬ 
mington, Del., which show that more than half of the deaths were 
due to accidents which occurred outside of the city. 
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IHfxthB afidl deoih reties in the reffisfvdtioH area in continental United States^ regis^ 
(ration States^ and 68 cities, from accidents caused by automobiles, motor trucks, 
and commercial motor vehicles: 19$$ U> 19$6 


lyor each year total deaths are shown rojsardless of place of accident. For 102 a deaths are also shownw here 
^ accidents are known to have oocurred outside of State or city limits] 
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From 
acci¬ 
dents 
out¬ 
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1925 

1924 

1923 

1022 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Koglstration area... 

18,871 
18,419 
319 


17,571 
17,140 
252 
(») 

15,528 
15,221 
(*) 

14,411 
14,157 
(*) 

11,666 
11,466 
(») 

(*) 

17.9 

17.0 

15. 7 

14.9 

14.8 

12.5 

12.5 

(*) 

(») 

Reristration States *. 

Alabama_ 

1 

17.8 

12.6 

16.9 

m 1 

15.6 

(*) 

(«) 

Arizona... 

116 

4 

0 


26 1 

(») 

Califottiia. 

1,464 

2 

1,827 

1,254 

1,239 

960 

33 9 

81.7 

32.0 

32.6 

26.0 

Colorado. 

175 

2 

146 

168 

167 

169 

16 5 

14 0 

16.7 

16 9 

16.3 

Connoctlcut. 

307 

4 

340 

277 

249 

216 

19 1 

21.6 

18.4 

16.9 

14.0 

Delaware. 

50 

2 

87 

46 

65 

24 

20 8 

15.6 

19.8 

23.9 

10.5 

Florida. 

515 

3 

449 

242 

170 

122 

39 1 

3&6 

19.7 

16.2 

11 9 

Georgia. 

(») 

0) 

(>) 

307 

259 

215 

(») 

(») 

10.1 

8.6 

7.8 

Id,aha... 

77 

1 

56 

54 

51 

21 

H.B 

11.0 

11.2 

10.8 

4.6 

1,338 

13 

1,^ 

1,065 

1,031 

1,003 

18 6 

17.9 

15.5 

15.2 

15.0 

Indiana.. 

547 

6 

509 

480 

433 

306 

17 5 

16.4 

16.8 

14.4 

10.2 

Iowa... 

264 

6 

271 

211 

242 

(») 

10.9 

11.2 

8.7 

9.8 

(*) 

Kanspa... 

241 


240 

160 

217 

175 

13 2 

13.2 

9.4 

12L1 

9.8 

Kentuekry. 

277 

4 j 

237 

197 

166 

128 

11 0 

9.4 

8.0 

6.7 

5.2 

Louslaiia. 

271 

2 

241 

210 

158 

104 

14.1 

12 7 

11.3 

a5 

A7 

Maine^_...__ 

100 

1 

98 

91 

91 

79 

12 7 

12. 5 

11 7 

11.7 

16.1 

10.2 

Maryland. 

312 

4 

271 

246 i 

243 

224 

19 7 

17.4 

16.2 

15.0 

Mawchuaetts_*. 

Minnigiuti_ 

082 

7 

729 

085 

611 

496 

16.2 

17.6 

16.7 

16.2 

12 5 

1,112 

3 

953 
361 1 

863 ! 

738 

574 

25.3 

22.3 

21.2 

14.5 

18.6 

13.1 

14 8 
10.3 

Minnesota. 

326 

7 

366 1 

828 

260 

12.3 

13.8 

Mississippi-. 

Missouri. 

215 

4 

170 1 

125 

78 

60 

12 0 

9.5 

7 0 

4.4 

3.4 

493 

10 

500 

440 j 

398 

321 

14.1 

14.6 

13.0 

11.6 

9.4 

Montana. 

93 

2 

84 

69; 

40 

48 

13 4 

12.5 

11.0 

8.0 

8.1 

Nebraska..... 

154 

5 

125 

113 

123 

131 

11 1 

9.1 

8.4 

9.2 

9.9 

Now Hampshire. 

68 

6 

87 

61 

59 

49 

15.0 

19 2 

13.6 

13.2 

11.0 

New Jersey. 

792 

9 

771 

746 

672 

543 

21 5 

•21.4 

21.7 

19.9 

10.4 

New York. 

2,178 

8 

2,111 

1,985 

1,930 

1,788 

19.3 

jao 

lao 

17.8 

16.7 

North Carolina. 

453 

2 

376 

328 

258 

169 

i 16.9 

13.4 

12.0 

9.6 

6.4 

North Dakota. 

70 

3 

50 

45 


(*) 

i 10 9 

0.2 

7.0 

(•) 

(*) 

Ohio. 

1,317 

13 

1,285 

1,024 

1,678 

818 

20.0 

19 9 

16.5^ 

17.6 

13.6 

Oregon.. 

187 

1 

144 

144 

120 

1 113 

21 3 

10.7 

17.3 

14.6 

13.0 

Pennsylvania. 

1,734 

23 

1,576 

1,535 

1,592 

1,200 

18.0 

16.6 

16.7 

17.5 

14.0 

Rhode Island. 

127 

11 

133 

113 

97 

93 

18.3 

19.6 

16.9 

15 5 

15.0 

South C'arolina... 

192 


170 

167 

119 

76 

10. 6 

0.9 

9.5 

6 8 

4.4 

Tennessee. 

312 

1 11 

278 

232 

! 171 

160 

12.6 

11.4 

9.6 

7.1 

A7 

Utah. 

80 

1 1 

80 

81 

60 

50 

15 6 

17,7 

16.7 

12.6 

12 6 

Vermont__ 

45 


56 

48 

46 

39 

12.8 

15.9 

13,6 

1 13.1 

11.1 

Virginia. 

303 

6 

271 

240 

200 

137 

12 0 

10.9 

9.9 

8.3 

! 5.8 

Washington. 

3^12 

3 

299 

265 

240 

173 

22.2 

19 8 

18.2 

16,7 

12.3 

West Virginia. 

231 

15 

208 

(») 

(») 

(») 

13.8 

12 7 

(») 

(») 

(») 

Wisconsin. 

384 

3 

397 

363 

292 

271 

13 3 

13.9 

13.1 

ia7 

10.0 

Wyoming. 

56 

1 

67 

59 

51 

28 

23.7 

29.3 

27.2 

24.1 

13.5 

Total, 67cities!. 

0,609 

1,013 


6,869 

5,599 

4, 801 

21,7 

21.2 

19.8 

loTr 

17.2 

Akron. 

02 

13 

60 

39 

40 

25 

0) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

12.0 

Albany.. 

41 

17 

35 

28 

27 

21 

34 5 

29.7 

23.9 

23,0 

18.1 

Atlanta. 

08 

17 

05 

SS 

55 

54 



{*) 

34.7 

24.7 

Baltimore. 

178 

42 

158 

129 

131 

130 

22 0 

16.4 

16.9 

17.1 

Birmingham. 

57 

25 

51 

55 

49 

31 

27.1 

24.8 

27.4 

25.0 

1&2 

Boston. 

149 

19 

154 

143 

m 

129 

18.9 

19.8 

18.4 

17.3 

16.0 

Bridgeport. 

31 

10 

26 

21 

23 

28 

i*) 

(*) 

(') 

(*) 

19.5 

Buffalo. 

135 

23 

119 

112 

137 

100 

24.8 

22 1 

21.0 

25.5 

20 1 

CamfagddgOk. 

19 

4 

22 

27 

28 

16 

15 6 

18.4 

22 8 

26.1 

14.4 

Camden. 

59 

34 

43 

36 

44 

34 

4.5 1 

33 3 

28 5 

35.4 

27 9 

Chicago. 

093 

20 

645 

560 

589 

623 

22 7 

21.5 

19 0 

20 4 

22 0 

Cincinnati. 

109 

S 

115 

85 

102 

70 

26 5 

2S. 1 

20 8 

25.1 

18.8 

Cleveland. 

2f}5 

11 

231 

220 

203 

142 

27.6 

24 7 

21 1 

22 8 

16.6 

Columbus. 

70 

14 

71 

59 

68 

37 

24.5. 

25.4 

22,0 

22.2 

14.5 


> Including District of Columbin. 

* Not added to the registration area until a later date 

* State registration law declared unconstitutional, State excluded from area in 1025. 

* Population not estimated. 

* As the place of accident was not always reported, the figures given as outside State or city limits are 
doubtless too small iu some cases. Therefore, the figitfos in second column must bo regarded merely as 
minimum numbers. 

t Des Moines figures not included as data are not available for the 5 years. 
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Dmths and deaih rates in the refistration area in continental United States, regiar 
tration States, and 68 cities, from accidents caused by automobiles, motor trucks, 
and commercial motor vehicles: 19^2 to 19^6 —Continued 




Number of deaths 


Rate per 100,000 population 

Area 

1927 


Total 







Total 

From 

acci¬ 

dents 

out¬ 

side 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Dallas. 

61 

13 

69 

36 

84 

27 

30 1 

30.4 

10.2 

18.7 

15.7 

Dayton. 

52 

13 

44 

26 

27 

27 

29.4 

25.4 

15.4 j 

16 3 

16.7 

Denver. 

48 

a 

37 

40 

45 

56 

16.8 1 

13.2 

14.6 

16.5 

20.9 

Dos Moines. 

30 

5 

23 

17 

18 

(») 

20.6 1 

16.3 

12.1 { 

12.8 

(*) 

Detroit. 

399 

41 

346 

305 

252 

176 

30.9 

27.8 

25.5 I 

(0 

17.7 

Fall River. 

10 

7 

17 

16 

22 

13 

14.5 1 

13.2 

12.5 1 

18.2 

10.8 

Fort Worth. 

30 

6 

32 

27 

0 

16 

18.8 

20.0 

ia2 1 

6.3, 

13.2 

Grand Rapids. 

32 

9 

45 

31 

27 

23 

20.5 

29.2 

20.9< 

18.6 

16 0 

Hartford. 

4G 

19 

53 

33 

40 

31 

28 0 

33 1 

21.1 

2C.3 

22.5 

Houston. 

40 

7 

31 

31 

25 

27 

C) 

(«) 

19 4 

16.1 

18.0 

Indian^olis. 


15 

78 

71 

53 

47 

22.6 

21.7 

20.2 

15.5 

14.0 

Jersey City. 

41 

7 

64 

56 

37 

36 

12.9 

20.3 

17 9 

12.0 

11.8 

Kansas City, Kans. 

8 

3 

27 

18 

12 

18 

1 6.8 : 

23 3 

15 6 

10.4 

15.8 

Kaasas City, Mo. 

82 

0 

87 

87 

86 

63 

21.8 1 

23.7 

24.2 

24.4 

18.3 

Los Angeles.i 

286 

74 

258 

267 

224 

187 

(') 

i*) 

(<) 

(0 

29.5 

Louisville .i 

64 

15 

64 

58 

66 

42 

20 6 

21.2 

19.8 

25.6 

16.4 

Ivowell. 1 

22 

G 

26 

23 

18 

6 

19 9 

23.6 

20 8 

16 6 

5.2 

Memphis. 

57 

28 

52 

40 

46 

42 

! 32.3 

29.7 

23.2 

27.0 ; 

'25 0 

Milwaukee. 

101 

10 

102 

83 

62 

66 

19. 5 

20 0 

16.8 

12.8 

13.6 

Minneapolis. 

Nashville. 

69 

16 

76 

86 

60 

71 

15 9 

17.9 

20.6 

14.7 

17.7 

39 

17 

38 

34 

28 

20 

2a 5 

27 9 

27.5 

22.8 

16.6 

New Bedford..:. i 

11 

2 

18 

13 

8 

21 

1 92 

15.1 

10 9 

6.2 

16.5 

New Haven. 

42 

15 

40 

48 

28 

33 

1 23.1 

22 3 

27 3 

10.2 

19.4 

New Orleans. 

85 

23 

78 

84 

68 

46 

1 20.3 

18.8 

20 5 

16.8 

11.5 

New York... 

1,082 

8 

1,060 

1,000 

064 

896 

1 ia3 

18.0 

17.2 

16.3 

15.3 

Bronx Borough . 

119 

(») 

117 1 

122 

129 

81 

1 13,2 

13 4 

14.4 

15.3 

10.0 

Brooklyn Borough . 

338 

(») 1 

34! ! 

327 

279 

266 

15 1 

15 5 

15 1 

12 9 

12.6 

Manhattan Borough. .. 

494 


484 1 

430 

474 

463 

26 5 

24.0 

21.9 

20.9 

20.4 

Queens Borough . 

102 

h \ 

102 1 

90 

60 

68 ; 

13 4 

14 3 

1.3.4 

12 3 

13.2 

Richmond Borough.... 

29 

(*) 

16 

22 

16 

18 ‘ 

20 3 

11 6 

16 3 

12.5 

115 

Newark, N. J-.. 

109 

IL 

no i 

104 i 

107 i 

81 ! 

1 Zi 7 

24 3 

23.3 

24 4 

18.8 

Norfolk . 

25 

9 

24 

10 

13 

H 

14 4 

14 2 

(*) 

8 2 

8.8 

Oakland . 

51 

3 

44 

49 

50 

41 1 

19 6 

17 3 

19 H 

20 3 

17.6 

Omaha.. 

33 

0 

35 

29 

40 

24 1 

15 3 

16.6 

13.9 

19.6 

12.0 

Paterson.-. 

34 

14 

41 ; 

4U 

39 

34 1 

23.8 

28.0 

34.8 

27.9 

24 5 

Philadelphia. 

329 

7 

296 ; 

263 

294 

207 1 

10.4 

15.0 

13 5 

15.3 

14 1 

Pittsburgh. 

163 

38 

166 

186 

146 

123 I 

25.0 

26 3 

29.7 

23.5 

20.2 

Portland, Oreg. 

52 

9 

42 

41 

39 

40 

{*) 

(0 

14 7 

14.3 

119 

Providence. 

61 

24 

79 

58 j 

52 

51 

22.2 

29 5 

22.0 

21.5 

21.2 

Reading. . __ 

19 

7 : 

19 

24 

27 

13 

10 7 

16. 8 

21 5 
18.0 

24.3 

14.4 

11.8 

11.2 

Richmond—-. 

37 

17 

41 

33 

26 

20 

19.6 

22.0 

Rodiester. 

65 

12 

54 

48 

44 

52 

20 3 

17.0 

15.3 

13.8 

16.7 

Bt. Louis. 

172 

18 

201 

197 

168 

134 

20.7 

24.5 

24 2 

20.0 

16.9 

St. Paul. 

46 

5 

42 

55 

59 

36 

1 18.5 

17.1 

22.5 

24.4 

16.0 

Salt LaSte City. 

33 

9 

42 

34 

20 

24 

24.7 

32.1 

20.4 

15.8 

19.4 

Ban Antonio. 

40 

12 

39 

22 

30 

28 

19.6 

19 7 

11.5 

16.2 

15.7 

Ban Francisco. 

128 

27 

105 

113 

107 

118 

22.6 

18.8 

20.6 

19.9 

22.3 

Scranton. 

32 

6 

33 

24 

41 

29 

22.4 

23.2 

17.0 

29.2 

20.7 

Beattie. 

69 

8 

06 

53 

55 

44 

(*) 

(0 

(<) 

(*) 

13 9 

Spokane. 

27 

5 

21 

22 

15 

10 

24 8 

10.3 

21.0 

14.3 

9.6 

Springfield, Mass. 

38 

13 

21 

27 

23 

17 

26.2 

14.8 

10.2 

15.0 

12.1 

Syracuse. 

44 

13 

29 

41 

43 

, 36 

23.7 

15.9 

22.7 

23.3 

10.9 

Toledo. 

74 

24 

67 

46 

63 

' 45 

26.1 

23.3 

16.4 

23.4 

17.3 

Trenton. 

33 

17 

39 

84 

36 

27 

24.6 

29.5 

26.2 

28.3 

21.6 

Washington, D. C. 

98 

22 

88 

108 

86 

I 64 

18.6 

17.1 

22.2 

18.1 

1 116 

Wilmington, Del. 

29 

17 

21 

29 

29 

15 

23.3 

17.2 

24.2 

24.6 

18.0 

Worcester. 

32 

13 

40 

20 

33 

26 

16.5 

21.0 

15.3 

17.2 

13.8 

Yonkers__ 

10 


15 

16 

17 

13 

16.3 

26.5 

i 13.2 

14.4 

15.8 

24.6 

,.12.3 

'20.4 

Youngstown. 

42 

11 

43 

30 

37 

27 

26.9 

25.1 


2 Not added to the segistration area until a later date. 
< Population not estimated. 

* Not separately tabulated. 
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COCKT eSOSIONS BBLATINC TO PUBUC HEALTH 

PmbUoc^iim ^ meiioes regmred hy ■sanitary dwtriet Zaw,—-(illiiMas 
Supreme Court; People ex rol Swauson et *,1. r. Weinberg «t al., 158 
N. E. 407; decided October 22, 1927.) A statute relating to the 
creatioa of sanitary districts (Smilh-Hurd Revised Statutes, 1926, 
ch. 42, sec. 299) required that libtice should be given hy the county 
judge of the time and jdace where tlie original commissioners would 
meet “by a publication inserted in one or more daily or weekly 
papers published in such proposed district, at least 20 days prior to 
such meeting.” Notice was also requii'ed to be given of the election 
to organize a district “at least 20 <lays prior thereto by publication 
in one or more daily or weekly papere published within such proposed 
sanitary district.” It was contended that, inasmuch as the number 
of pjiblicaiions was not specified, the following provision of law 
(Smifh-Hurd Revised Statutes, 1925, ch. 100, sec. 3) applied: 

WheBtever notice is required by law, or order of court, and tlve number of pub¬ 
lications is not specified, it shall be intended that the same be published for three 
successive weeks. 

The supreme court held that only a single publication was required. 

Ordinance providing jor construction oj sewage treatment plant held 
void. — (Illinois Supreme Court; Village of Lena v. Kable et aJ., 158, 
N. E. 409; decided October 22,1927.) A village passed an ordinance 
for the construction of a system of sewers and a sewage treatment 
and disposal plant. One section of the ordinance provided: 

The treatment plant shall consist of a septic tank of the following form, dimen- 
and specifications, or its equal in efficierwry. 

Then followed at considerable length the specifications for the con¬ 
struction of the tank, but the alternative to build a tank of equal 
efficiency was not eliminated. The validity of ikta ordinance was 
challenged on the ground that the engineer’s estimate and the ordi¬ 
nance left the character, dimensions, and specifications of the sewage 
treatment and disposal plant to be determined by the contractor. 
The supreme court heicl that, in respect of the treatment plant, the 
ordinance was indefinite and insufficient, and, therefore, void. The 
court said: 

* * * The treatment plant will be an integral and substantial part of the 

proposed improvement. ^ There may be many ways in which such plants can be 
built. The engineer’s estimate contemplates, and the provision of the ordinance 
permits, substitution of a treatment plant altogether different from the one 
specified, subject only to the condition of equal efficiency. One plant may be 
as efficient as another, yet substantial differences betwx'en the two in cost and 
durability may exist. The right of substitution destroys the certainty that the 
treatment plant will be constructed in the manner and of the materials pre¬ 
scribed by the ordinance. * * ♦ 
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♦ ♦ ♦ An on^^imnce for the comtructlon of & local improvement may 
make a ecrtiln ptoduct, eubistance, or compound the standard of quality and 
fitness, and require that only material equal to it in all respects shall be .used* 
[Cases cited.] This discretion, however, may only be exercised to permit the 
substitution of a particular substance or ingredient which meets the standard 
prescribed, but it is not broad enough to allow the construction of a substantial 
part of the improvement in a manner and materials essentially different from 
the specifications of the ordinance. * ♦ ♦ 

Award under worlcmen^s compensation act for deaih from actinomy¬ 
cosis .—(Wisconsin Supreme Court; Pfister and Vogel Leather Co. v. 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin et al., 215 N. W. 815; decided 
November 8, 1927.) The State industrial commission awarded a 
death benefit under the workmen's compensation act on account of 
the death of a tannery employee from actinomycosis. The award 
was affirmed by the circuit court and the plaintiff company appealed. 
The supreme court affirmed the judgment of the circuit court, saying: 

The single question presented is whether there is any credible evidence which 
directly or by fair inference sustains the findings of the industrial commission. 

lit « Ik 

The proof established the fact that death was caused by an infection of the 
actinomycosis germ or fungus. It follows that deceased must have been exposed 
to this germ at some place. The inferences preponderate in favor of the find¬ 
ing that he was exposed to this germ in appellant's tannery. The preponderance 
of inferences is so great that the commission could say that it amounted to a 
reasonable certainty. 


CASES OF SMALLPOX REPORTED BY STATE HEALTH 
OFFICERS NOVEMBER 20 TO DECEMBER 10, 1927, AND 
CORRESPONDING WEEKS OF 1925 AND 1926 

The following table is a continuation of the table which appears 
on page 2953 of the Public Health Reports of December 2, 1927: 
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Coees of m<xUpqx reported hy State- health officers Novemher 20-Deceml)€r 10^ 1927^ 
compared mth reports for the correspondinff toeehs of 1925 and 1020 


Week emled— 


State 

Nov. 

2«. 

1927 

Nov. 

27, 

1926 

Nov. 

28, 

1925 

Dec. ; 
' .3, 1 
1927 ; 

1 

Doc. 

4. 

1920 

Doc. 

5. 

I 1925 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

Dec- 

11, 

1026 

Dec. 

12, 

1926 

New England States: 




1 

1 






Ma«e. 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont. 

() 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachnsotts,.-. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Khode Island.' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut.i 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States; 










New York. 

K 

3 

1 

B 

21 

0 

1 

18 

0 

New Jersey. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


East North C'entral Slates. 










Ohio,.... 

5 



25 



24 



Indiana... 


m 

94 

57 

161 

34 

94 

147 

23 

... 

17 

3 

13 

24 

15 

23 

20 

9 

11 

Michigtin.. 

12 

9 

5 

41 

0 

13 i 

29 

14 

13 

Wiscorslji .-. 

23 

5 

1 14 

29 

8 

11 1 

77 

2 

8 

West North Ontral Stales 







1 



Minnesota... 

3 

9 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Iowa.-. 

49 

3 

29 

45 

15 

36 

41 

8 

21 

Missohri.. . 

K8 

3 

3 

47 

0 

8 

20 

3 

4 

North Dakota. ... 

14 

13 

2 

7 

17 

3 


28 

1 

South Dakota .. 

2 

3 

0 

n 

20 

1 

21 

0 

3 

Nebraska. 

6 

17 

21 

10 

18 

56 

50 

10 

12 

Kans'is . 

32 

12 

0 

34 

20 

4 

40 

T8 

4 

.South Atlantic States: 










Delaware. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Man’lnnd., . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of (^olunibia ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Virginia. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia. 

5 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

16 

n 

0 

North (’arolina. 

2S 

I 42 

9 

39 

72 

26 

42 j 

37 1 

10, 

South (^arolina . 

5 

! 

1 

m 1 
4 i 

6 

4 

4 

\ 


(Jeorgia. 

0 

16 

1 

0 ! 

20 

1 

0 

65 

7 

Florida. 

0 

1 

6 

2 

28 

2 

0 

24 

15 

Ea.st South Central States 










Tennessee.. 

7 

6 


5 ! 

0 

5 

6 

7 

0 

Alabama,.,. 4 . 

19 

7 


6 

n 

23 

1 

77 

16 

Mississippi. 

7 

6 

1 

5 

4 

12 

6 

9 

6 

West South f’cntral States 










Arkar.s;s ... 

2 

1 1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

8 

7 

2 

LpiiiSianu... 

» 

9 

23 

n 

1 

7 

6 

6 

8 

Oklahonia ... 

m 

.50 

6 

41 

42 

17 

54 

31 

7 

Texas . 

13 

1 i 

1 

6 

2 

3 

27 

12 

21 

Mountain States- 










Montana. 

59 1 

3 j 

2 

27 

16 

13 

10 

0 

15 

Idaho _____ 

8 

3 


9 

7 


0 

5 


Wyoming.... 

10 


14 

5 

0 

. 6 

10 

0 

7 

Colorado... 

H 

20 1 

1 i 

11 

19 

1 

10 

6 

1 

New Mexico... 

0 

» i 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona.... 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah.-. J 

30 

5 

2 

19 

1 

0 

54 

1 

1 

Pacific States'- 

1 









Washington.. 

35 

20 

65 

31 

39 

76 

30 

66 

82 

Oregon., .. 

20 

1.5 

20 

29 

18 j 

15 

51 

41 

30 

California.-. 

5 

9 

40 ; 

10 

21 

42 

2 

12 

4S 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

What Denver is Doing to Abate Smoke. Charles B. Roth. The American City, 
vol. 37, No. 3, Sepieinhcr, 1927, pp. .345-347. (Abstract by Ijeonard Greeiiburg.) 

The smoke ordinance of the city of Denver, Colo., went into effect in 1917. In 
1922 this city stood in thirty-seventh jilace among the 150 cities inspected by 
the Government from a point of view of smoke nuisance. Approximately two 
years ago, a time probably late in 1925, the city began to take active steps to 
abate the smoke nuisance, and somewhat later in this year (1926), when another 
smoke test was made by the Government, Denver occ\ipied eighteenth place. 
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The smoke depairtment of the city and county of Denver is composed of three 
men, a Mr* Williams, in charge, a chief boiler inspector, and a smoke inspector. 

The department keeps a log of each building in the city, showing the results 
of the inspection of the heating plant and information concerning the type of 
fuel used and the method of opKjration of the buildings. This log is supple¬ 
mented by photographs of the smokestack when it is issuing smoke. In dealing 
with violation of the smoke ordinance, the first step consists in the forwarding of 
a letter to the owner of the building, notifying him of the condition, and granting 
him a reasonable period, usually 30 days, in which to remedy the difficulty. 
During this interval the Government assists the property owner with suggestions 
and help for the removal of the nuisance. A second inspection is then made, 
and if the owner is found to be obstinate he is requested to appear before the 
smoke commission which meets each week. The owner is then conclusively 
shown by the log of his particular building just what the conditions are and is 
given 30 or 60 days in which to comply. Advice is rendered whenever requested 
during this period. In practically all cases, effort of this type has been successful 
without recourse to the courts. 

During 1925 results of the following general type were obtained: Stokers 
were installed in 30 plants, 16 plants were equipped with mechanical doors, 6 
plants were equipped with patent steam devices, flues were extended, defective 
flues were repaired, over 1,000 inspections w'ere made, and 50 boilers were reset. 
During the year 1926 greater progress was made along these same lines. 

It has been found by the owners of buildings in the city of Denver that smoke- 
prevention work is a real paying investment. Some have even commented 
that it is their wish that they had been forced to take steps earlier. Savings in 
fuel in one case amounted to $355 a month, and one of the hospitals of the city 
of Denver reports that they are saving over 20 per cent on fuel. 

Studies of the Malaria Problem in Porto Rico. Anon. Porto Rico Health 
Review^ vol. 2, No. 12, June, 1927, pp. 25-31. (Abstract by H. A. Johnson.) 

This is part of a report of a mosquito and malaria survey of the island carried 
on by the International Health Board and the Imsular Department of Health in 
1924 and 1925. 

Intensity of Anopheles breeding. —The paper points out that breeding of albi- 
manus reached its greatest intensity at the time of high temperature, high rain¬ 
fall, and low wind velocity. Grabhamii thrived be.'^t during the cooler and drier 
months. Vestitipennis was intermediate between the two but seemed much 
the more sensitive to heat of the three species and thrived best during period of 
greatest number of temporary water deposits. 

Relation of cane culture to Anopheline breeding. —As a result of the studies the 
author found that (1) cane field ditches proved to be excellent breeding places; 
(2) lack of ditch cleaning favored breeding; (3) the effect of high cane and corre¬ 
sponding shade in reducing breeding in the ditches was very apparent. This 
applied especially" to breeding of albimanus. 

The seasonal variation of malaria was very difficult to determine, due to 
complications with grippe, colds, etc., but malaria was present in considerable 
amount at all times of the year. 

Investigation of a Malarial Epidemic in legal Daring the First Months of 
1926. E. W. Walch and K. Soesilo. (Meded. Dienst. d. Volksgczohdheid in 
Nederl-Indic. 1927. Pt. 1, pp. 1-96.) From Tropical Diseases Bulletin^ vol. 
24, No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 723-724. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

‘‘This characteristically thorough report is, in great part, necessarily of local 
interest only. It deals with parasite index, spleen index, rainfall, mortality, 
breeding places and house catches of anopheles, their dissection, the relation 
between them and malaria, and quinine distribution. The investigation was 
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called for m the result of a malarial epidemic beginning in January, 1926, the 
investigation being carried out from the middle of March to the middle of April, 
A. ludlowi was implicated as the chief vector—2 per cent infected as against 
0.2 per cent for A. rassiu The former was found breeding freely in tlie coastal 
zone, its breeding places having extended here as compared with a previous 
investigation; yet the larvae were entirely absent from the town itself, although 
the imagines wore found distributed throughout it. A new fact is recorded in 
the discovery of A. f uUginosus breeding in salt water up to 17 j>arts per thousand. 
There.doubt as to the implication of A. aconita, which breeds in rfee fields 
and ditches. It is advised that attention be first directed to the breeding places 
of A. lud^mvij and that those of A, aconita be attacked only if the measures 
directed against A. ludlowi should fail in reducing the local malaria.” 

Yellow Fever. Rockefeller Foundation, International Health Board, Thirteenth 
Annual Report (1926), pp. 142 154. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Recrudescence of the disease in Brazil. —Yellow fever appeared in epidemic form 
in four States of Brazil in 1926. Campaigns are carried out on the assumption 
that if permanent endemic foci of infection are eliminated, the disease will die 
out in,smaller communities for lack of the human host. Antilarva activity in 
Brazil was therefore concentrated on the larger coast towns, which have been 
the endemic centers from which the disease has spread. 

The fundamental basis of the yellow-fever-control campaign is the fact that 
cndemicity can continue only in the joint presence of a large number of non- 
iminune persons and a large number of the Stegomyia mosquitoes. It was 
believed that the oiitbreak of yellow fever in 1926 was caused by the movement 
of soldiefA from southern Brazil to the north. Information gathered indicates 
that qonimmune soldi(3rs became infected, furnishing pre.sumptive evidence that 
smoldering infection still existed in the interior of the country, which was 
augmented and spread i)y the passage of the troops. 

Intensive antilarva work was maintained in all of the larger centers of popu¬ 
lation and many smaller towns located on well traveled highways, which on 
account of their location might serve to spread the disease. 

Preliminary studies in IFctS/ Africa. —The West Africa Yellow Fever Commis¬ 
sion was organized in 1925 for the purpose of studying the disease with a view 
to wiping it off the west coast of Africa. There were eight members on the 
scientific staff of the commission, including a director, a pathologist, an entomolo¬ 
gist, a laboratory technician at headquarters, and three medical men and a 
sanitary inspector in tlie field. By the end of 1920 there w^ere 10 members on 
the staflf. Surveys were made in southw^estern Nigeria, the Niger Delta region 
the Port Hareourt area in Nigeria and on the Gold Coast. Surveys included 
collection of data on population; the movement of people; previous histories of 
yellow fever; the amount of mosquito breeding, particularly AMes cegypti; 
studies of types of mosejuito breeding places, living habits of the people, etc. 

Res 2 iUs of the West African studies. —The results of the studies are inconclusive. 
AMes ff'gypii is present in sufficient numbers to serve as vector. Endemicity 
of the disease among the native population has not been established. Attempts 
to isolate the infective organism or to transmit the disease experimentally have 
been negative and the serological tests only slightly suggestive. Further studies, 
must be made before inaugurating control measures. 

Experience in Destroying Sewage Screenings by Burning. Rol>ert A, Apple- 
ton. Engineering News-Record j vol. 99, No. 13, September 29, 1927, pp. 500-502* 
(Abstract by Ella G. White.) 

The sewage screening and screenings disposal plant at Long Beach Calif., is 
^cated near a popular bathing beach, which necessitated careful designing and 
Requires special.operating attention to avoid the creation of a nuisance. Details 
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of the plant md operation are given by the author, who was formerly 

Buperintendent of the sewage works at Long Beach. 

The old plant was remodeled in 1924 and an additional unit built, so as to 
insure continuous operation on a 24-hour basis. The combustion chamber and 
the ash pit of the new unit are lined with refractory material, and all walls and 
roofs insulated with the same. The total cost of the additional unit was $2,500. 
Gas is used for fuel and a temperature ranging between 1,600 and 1,850® F. is 
maintained. This temperature was found to be most satisfactory, as higher 
temperatures produced a clinkerage hard to dispose of. The rate of burning 
in the old unit was around 10.5 pounds of screenings per minute, but in the new 
unit a much greater amount is handled at less than half the fuel cost. The 
screenings removed from Long Beach sewage average 30.7 cubic feet per m. g. 
but during the canning season (fish and tomatoes), peak loads run as high as 
45 cubic feet. The cost of burning the screenings is estimated at 4.025 cents 
per cubic foot, this to include fuel and labor. 

Although the nearest houses are only 75 feet from the incinerator stack, no 
complaints have been made against the operation of the plant. 

Operation of Sewage Works of Pontiac, Mich. James R. Pollock. Engineering 
News-Recordy vol. 99, No. 11, September 15, 1927, pp. 434-435. (Abstract by 
Ella G. White.) 

The sewage treatment works at Pontiac, Mich., consist of grit chambers, 
Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters, secondary tanks, and sludge drying bed. Re¬ 
volving filters of the English type arc used successfully with a head of only 14 
inches, which obviates the necessity of pumping. The plant was designed for 
a population of 52,000 and with an additional Iinhoif unit would serve 68,000. 
The 60-inch outfall sewer is designed for an ultimate population of 215,000. 

Pontiac is an industrial city, and oil from automobile factories and finely 
shredded hay from the packing houses cause special problems at the sewage dis¬ 
posal plant. An analysis of cost data shows the per capita cost of operation to 
have been $5.55 for 1925 and $6.00 for 1926. Excessive foaming in the Imhoff 
tanks in 1926 ran the water cost to $1,259.50 as against $218.10 for the previous 
year 

Sewage Treatment Tank. Bulletin No. 4, Bureau of Engineering, Florida 
State Board of Health. (Abstract by A. F. Allen.) 

This 30-pagc pamphlet, recently issued, contains a general discussion of house¬ 
hold septic tanks; sketches for a rectangular concrete septic tank with one par¬ 
tition wall; dimensions of tanks for schools, apartments, residences, and tourist 
camps, based upon the number of people served; and also the recently promul¬ 
gated State board of health regulations for septic tanks and absorption beds. 
The sketches show a tank having inlet and outlet tee connections, the vertical 
legs of which arc of equal length, and the partition walls pierced by a few small 
openings at midwatcr depth. The regulations specify a basis of 60 gallons per 
person tank capacity, with a minimum of 250 gallons for a tank for residential 
use, and a minimum length of drain line of 75 feet. 

lodization of Public Water Supplies for Prevention of Endemic Goiter. Robert 
Olesen. Reprint No. 1158 from Public Health ReportSy May 20, 1927, pp. 1355- 
1367. (Abstract by S. D. Collins.) 

The theory that goiter is due principally, if not solely, to a relative or absolute 
deficiency of iodine is now widely accepted. The administration of small amounts 
of iodine to prevent goiter is also widely accepted as good practice, but not widely 
practiced for several reasons, the chief of which is disagreement as to the method 
of distribut’’on or administration of the iodine. 

Goiter prevention and goiter treatment must be sharply distinguished. The 
minute closes of iodine suitable for prophylactic purposes have little, if any, effect 
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upoti existing thyroid enlargements) the sole idea being to maintain the equilibrium 
of the normal thyroid. Treatment of goiter is a matter for a physician with 
special skill and experience in the diagnosis of different forms of goiter. 

Numerous preparations, combinations, and methods have been proposed for 
general distribution of prophylactic doses of iodine, but water and salt are the 
most common vetdcles used. Water containing 10 parts of sodium iodide per 
1,000,000)000 parts of water is sufficient to prevent goiter, but a region is con- 
sfilisaed to be ain]4y supplied if the water contains half this amount of iodine. 

The ntSifai^Olli to the use of iodized water as a means of preventing endemic 
goiter aresummarized, but none are regarded as fundamental: (u) The cost is rea« 
sonable, being in the neighborhood of 1 cent per capita per year; (6) waste due 
to the larie consumption of water for other than drinking purposes is no more 
ai^eable than in the case of purification of the whole water supply; (c) there 
appears to be little evidence of any undesirable chemical reaction between iodine 
and chlorine in the water; (d) the taste of the water is not changed; and (e) of per¬ 
haps grdaiett importance, the minute quantities of iodine available in iodized 
drinking water are not considered harmful to any type of goiter. 

At prtlent there appear to be only two places in the United States where 
lodisation of drinking water is now practiced—Rochester, N. Y., and Anaconda, 
Mont. The health authorities of both of these cities claim that goiter is less 
prevalent than before prophylaxis was inaugurated, but no adequate data are 
available to prove the result, although there has been some decrease in the number 
ci visible thyroids observed among school children in Rochester. As iodized salt 
is recommended in Rochester and iodine tablets are used by school children in 
Anaconda, the aUeged reduction could not be attributed definitely to iodized 
drinking water. 

Reei^amiiuition of certain groups of children in Derbyshire, England, after a 
short period of the use of iodized water and iodiaod tablets revealed an apparent 
increase in the prevalence of goiter, but the period was too short (about nine 
months) to afford an accurate appraisal of either method. 

The author's conclusions are that there is considerable doubt as to the ability of 
iodized water to reduce the incidence of endemic goiter, and jdXimugh this lack of 
convincing evidence appears to be the result oi pesiiy eoaaK^isd experiments 
rather than any inherent defect in the procedure itself, the ledkation of public 
water supplies, in its present state of development, can not be recommended for 
widespread adoption. 

Hew Methods for Control of Coafulation of Water Supplies. PrQj^kiiceahaja 
medidna, vol. 6, No. 1, 1927, pp. 1-8 (Russian). Translation of id»tfact by 
F. Dorbeck in Zentralblatt fur die Gesamte Hygiene, vol. 15, No. 11-12, August 
10, 1927, p. 492. 

The best method for precipitation of suspended matter of water of the Neva 
consists in the addition of from 0.04 to 0.06 g. aluminum sulphate to 1 liter 
water. For proper control of coagulation, the aluminum sulphate must be 
periodically examined. The content of the pure chemical should he 93 per 
cent. The mixture of ferrous salts must not be'more than 1 per oent, and must 
not be present at all with traces of arsenic. Following coagulation no coagulat¬ 
ing ingredients should remain in the water. The water must be perfectly clear, 
without opalescence, and must show no precipitate in 6 liters alter standing 24 
hours. 

For examination of the aluminum sulphate, the methods of Ataeh and of 
Hatfield are used, preferably the latter, as 0.1 or even 0.01 part per milUon of 
metallic aluminum can be detected. These methods may also be used-Sor the 
determination of aluminum in water that has stood or been cooked la. atoMimm 
72889*—27 - 8 
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vessels, since it was asoeHained that cue Hter of water after standlxif 16 dajw fa 
an aluminum cooking vessel contained 0.31 mg. of Al. and after boUiisg 0.^ axg, 
of Al. For the q^lltative determination of Ai. in water the AlUwilii melhiDci 
of Ataok is useful. 

The IHsappearaitee of Typhoid Baoteiia in Water. N. L. Wibaut and lastwea 
Moens. VersUMg d, afdeel* Natunrkvmde haninkL nketd, r. Wetermhf voL 30, 
No. 1, 1927, pp. 129-139 (Dutch). Translation of abstract by E. Reldienow la 
ZentraUdaH fur die Oeeamt/e Hygiene^ vdi. 15, No. 11-12, August 10, 1927, p, 486. 

For a study of the reasons for the disappearance of typhoid bacilii in water, 
water samples from different sources were inoculated with tyf^oid <»rganiS]iiB 
and stored under similar conditions. The types and numlms of protosoa 
occurring in the water were also observed, liie typhoid bacilli disappeared 
from tap water, rain water, and water from a swimming pool in from 7 to 10 days 
and their disappearance corresponded with a marked increase of a bactertaroating 
protozoa, Otcomsnas terTao, Cercobodo alexHefij Cyclidium ylaitcoma. With 
ground water the result was less marked. In one of the experimentiHhh bacilfi 
disappeared only after 4 wedcs in spite of the presence of the same ptbtoeoa, iA 
another they were not present after 13 days, while in water from the ^me source 
that had been freed from protozoa by filtration they remained 4 dayh longer. 
It is concluded that' at present unknown factors oth^ than hacteria-eating 
protozoa are also responsible for the disappearance of the tyf^edd Organisms. 

Irregularities in the Test for B. Coli in Water. Rudolph E. Thompcion. Jmr. 
Boci., vol. 13, No. 3, March, 1927, pp. 209-221. (Abstract by C. T. Buttar^ 
field). 

This paper deals with true positive presumptive tests which fail to confirm. 
It is believed that failure is due to production of lethal H-ion concentration dur¬ 
ing preliminary enrichment. Describes preparation of standard lactose broth 
buffered with dipotassiiim phosphate. Results of comparative tests made 
with this medium and the standard, unbuffered, indicate that failures due to a 
lethal H-ion concentration are largely eliminated. Results are given a'hich 
show that failure to confirm due to this error is frequently encountered. 

A review of the literature dealing with this and other irregularities of the 
presumptive test is given. 

The Hew Filtration ^ant at Ronceverte, W. Va. Anon. American C'tfy, vol. 37, 
No. 3, Septeml)er, 1927, pp. 291-292. (Abstract by D. W. Evans.) 

Ronceverte, W. Va., recently completed a modern filtration plant ko purify 
water from Greenbriar River. It is capable of handling a half million gallons 
per day. 

Equipment consists of an intake well, mixing basin, sedimentation basin, 
two quarter million gallon filters, clear well, duplicate pumping apparatus 
operated by electric motors and a half million gallon standpipe. 

Alum is used for removal of turbidity and at times color. Boda asli is used 
occasionally when the alkalinity in the raw water gets low. Chlorine is dosed 
to the clear well. 

One innovation here is the small tile-lined basins which receive the water as it 
passes from the filters to the clear well. Each filter has its own bwdn and it 
enables the operator to observe at all times the character of the water passing each 
filter. 

Disinfection of Water Mains. Charles H. Eastwood. Journal of Amenean 
Water Works Assn., vol. 18, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 114-116. (AbBtnaet by J. B. 
Harrington.) 

This paper discusses somewhat in detail two methods for dklnfecring new 
water mains. The first is that of introducing a small amount of caUfium hypo¬ 
chlorite into each section of pipe as it is laid. The second method is by use of 
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liquid chlorine. The section of main to be sterilised is tapped nearest the end at 
wUeh the water enters and a connection between the auxiliary tank valve on the 
tank of chlorine and the main is made. Water is then turned into the section to 
be sterilised at the minimum possible pressure and the chlorine dosage is regulated 
to get a reaction to the orthotolidin test of an orange red color. In both instances 
the mains should be flushed after disinfection. 

The Fort Pierce Filter Plant. F. P. Larmon. Journal of American Water Works 
Assn,, vol. 18, No, 1, July, 1927, pp. 112-113. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

This is a description of the new Fort Pierce filter plant utilizing as a source of 
supply a highly colored water. The raw water is pumped into an aerating device 
consisting of 12-inch pipes having one-half-inch holes drilled in the top. From 
the aerator the water flows into a collecting basin where it is treated with alum 
and lime. It then passes through two settling basins and three 1 m. g. d. filters 
into a m. g. clear well. 

Operation figures show that it costs 9.5 cents per thousand gallons to pump 
and treat|the water and 9.4 cents per thousand for distribution, billing, collecting, 
and 6upe|*vising. A check up on meters and repairing leaks in lines and services 
increased the revenue $700 per month. 

The Bacteria Found in the Filtered Water in the Case of the Filtration With 
ike Preceding Chlorination. T. Kotoku. Journal of the Public Health Assn, of 
Japanf voL 3, No. 6, June, 1927, p. 12. (Abstract by Fred Almquist.) 

Experiments in the city of Osaka frequently showed higher bacterial scores after 
filtration on water that was first chlorinated than on water filtered but not 
chlorinated. 

The author says that this was supposed to be due to incomplete formation of 
slime on the sand when chlorine is used, consequently allowing percolation of 
bacteria. Species of bacteria in raw water and in chlorinated and filtered water 
were isolated and found to be of different types. Thus the bacteria in the 
filtered water after chlorination were a new type growing in the sand layer of the 
filter. ' 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 10, 1927 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended December 10, 1927, and corresponding week of 1926, {From 
the Weekly Health Index, December 14,1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Dec. 10,1937 week 1926 


Policies in force___ 69,603,581 66,332,374 

Number of death claims. 12, 217 12, 486 

Death claims per 1|000 policies in force, annual rate 9. 2 9. S 
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DeathM from al? causeo in oerUnn tar(^ eitiea of the Ifai^ Bloitu Coring the we^ 
ended December iO,. ififant mortahti/i onmud deeth rate, and eompmdem 
toitk eorreeponding week of 1326, {From the Weekiu MeeUh indes^ December 14t 
1327, ieeued dy the Bureau of the Census, Department cf Commerce) 



Cambridge.... 

Camden. 

Canton. 

Chicago». 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbua. 

Dallas .. 

White. 

Colored. 

Dayton..^. 

Denver. 

Dea Moines. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

El Paso. 

Erie. 

Fall River *. 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston.. 

White. 

Colored.. 

Indianapolis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Jersey City. 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White. 

Colored. 

Kansas City, Mo... 

KnoxviUe. 

Whtt©. 

Ctdored. 

l>o» Angles. 

Ixmisville. 

W'hito. 

Colored. 

Iiowell. 

Lynn. 

Memphis. 

White. 

Colored. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneanolis. 



» Annual rate iier l,0fX) population. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 66 cities. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

«Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. 9, 1927. 

• Id the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fd* 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Hous* 
ton, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kaas., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 88; Nashville, Mb 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. 0., 26. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United Slates during the week 
ended December 10^ 1927^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
witft eoneawn^ing week of me. {From the Weekly Health Index, December 14 , 
1927^ issued by the Bureau of the Censta, Department of Commerce )—Continued 



Week ended Dec. 
10,1927 

Annual 
death 
rate ner 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1927 

City 


Death 

rate 


Week 
ended 
Dec. 10, 
1927 

Corre¬ 

sponding 

week 

1026 

Nashville_ _ 

60 

36 

18.9 

16.0 
10.6 
29.4 
11.8 
10.6 
14.8 
11.1 

3 

3 



White. 



Colored. 

24 

(•) 

11.3 

0 



New Bedford. 

26 

2 


88 

70 

Now Haven........ 

47 

13.2 

5 

4 

New Orleans... 

160 

19.7 

17 

11 

6 

White:. 

99 

7 


ColoMW. 

61 

(•) 

11.4 

25.3 

10 

6 


New York--... 

1,306 

170 

13.1 

109 

128 

46 

BronxjBorough. 

9.6 

9.7 

9 

14 

29 

Brookm Borough... 

462 

10.6 

n.4 

41 

39 

43 

Manhirttan Borough.. . .. 

511 

14.7 

18.1 

47 

56 

56 

Queez^ Borough.... 

130 

8.4 

8.8 

11 

16 

48 

Bichmond Borough... 

33 

11.7 

17.2 

1 

3 

10 

Newark, N. J.. 

98 

11.0 

12 0 

14 

13 


Oakland... 

64 

12.5 

12.2 

7 


83 

Oklahoma City. 

38 

5 



Crr^fihR__ 

43 

10.2 

11.9 

4 


45 

Patarson..... 

26 

9.4 

11.3 

3 


54 

Philadelphia. 

415 

10.6 

13.5 

32 


43 

Pittsburgh.... .. 

187 

15.2 

12.1 

23 


80 

Portland, Oreg___ 

76 

7 


75 

Providence.......... 

62 

11.6 

10 8 

5 


43 

Richmond............. 

49 

13.3 

16.0 

6 


78 

WhifA _ _ 

28 

12.1 

1 


20 

Colored.*..._...................... 

21 

(•) 

11.3 

25.4 

6 


183 

Rnehaster_ _ _, 

70 

15.6 

11 

0 

93 

St. Louis..... 

207 

12.9 

14.9 

16 

17 

8t. Paul.. 

64 

13.3 

11.3 

4 


37 

S^t Lake City •.' 

37 

14.2 

13.3 

6 


96 

San Antonio.....' 

61 

15.1 

14.0 

15 


Rftn DiAgn .. . . . _ _ 

46 

20.9 

12.8 

2 


44 

San Francisco.... 

159 

14.4 

14.4 

8 


50 

Schenectady.... 

25 

14.0 

12.9 

5 


150 

Beattie___-___-_' 

59 

3 


32 

Somerville.. ........................__ 

26 

13.3 

11.4 

1 


29 

Spokane.-. 

24 

11.5 

12.4 

1 


24 

Springfield, Mass___ 

30 

10.6 

7.9 

2 

1 8 

32 

Syracuse.......___............. 

37 

9.8 

12.4 

3 


39 

Tacoma___ 

28 

13.6 

13.3 

2 


47 

Toledo..... 

83 

14.2 

11.5 

10 


95 

Trenton.......-.i 

18 

6.9 

13.6 

0 


0 

Utica.. ______-_..! 

38 

19.2 

las 

4 


93 

Washington, D. C......1 

127 

12.3 

13.4 

5 

15 

29 

White-.1 

80 

11.1 

5 

12 

43 

Colored.....! 

47 

(«) 

20.3 

0 

3 

0 

Waterbury _ 

17 

6 

1 


Wilmington, Del.......... 

29 

12.0 

12.6 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester.........._ 

57 

15.2 

11.3 

0 

4 

109 

Yonkers_...._ 

18 

7.9 

AO 

1 

0 

23 

Youngstown___' 

24 

7.4 1 

9.5 

4 

2 

53 





< Deaths (or week ended Friday, Dec. 9,1927. 

• In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol¬ 
lowing percentages of the total population: Athmta,8i; Baltimore, 15: Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 15; Hous¬ 
ton, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kan., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 
80; New Orleans, 25; and Bichmond, 33. 



















































































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No heath deparimetU, SUrte or heal, can effecUvelif prevent or control dttcatc exthout 
knowM^e of «A«n, v^e, ami under whai eondUiem meee are occnrrtiitf 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Tbece reports fire prfdiminarjr and tbe fiRum are subdM^t to change when later returns are received by 

the fltete health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended December IS, and December 17, 1027 

Caeee of certain eommunicdble diseases reported hy teUgraph by State health offieers 
for weeks ended December IS, 1926^ and December 17f 1927 


division and State 


Kew England States: 

Maine.. 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut . 

Middle Atlantic States 

New York . 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

East North Central States: 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois,.. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

West North Central States. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa *.- 

Missouri . 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota_...... 

Nebra^a. 

Kanaas... 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware. 

Maryland >. 

Distnct of Columbia.-- 

West Virginia . 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia... 

Florida. 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky... 

Tennessee. 

Alab^a. 

Mississippi . 

West South Central States. 

Arkansas. 

Irouisiana.. 

Okl^oma».. 

Texas mm m-mmmm.mm> 

Mountain Statw: 

Montana.... 

Idaho.. 

Wyoming... 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah *. 

Pacific States: 

Washington. 

Oregon.. 

California. 


Diphtheria 

1 Infiueosa 

1 Measles 

Meoinaococeus 

,h)aftlxi0tf8 

W’eek 

Week 

W^eek 

Week 

'Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


ended 

Dec IS 

Dec 17, 

Dec. 18, 

,Dec. 17, 

Dec. 

Dec. 17, 

Dse^lft 

Dec. 17, 

1929 

1927 

s 1926 

1027 

1926 

1967 

imT 

1927 

5 

4 

3 

14 

193 

35 

0 

0 


4 



111 

3 

a 


108 

116 

8 

9 

88 

579 

2 

2 

8 

20 


3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

38 

59 

17 

9 

67 

43 

3 

0 

m 

357, 

187 

i 12 

931 

337 


3 

117 

172 

25 

9 

30 

59 

9 

0 

leo 

188 



573 

471 

! 

1 


*117 


7 


74 


i 1 

07 

45 


2B 

48 

31 

6 


llA 

188 

22 

28 

625 

25 

2 

12 

143 

94 


4 

114 

263 

0 

1 

36 

50 

57 

64 

438 

ma 

3 

4 

33 

25 

1 


151 

4 

0 

1 

36 

12 



48 

26 

ft 

0 

71 

<43 

24 

*7 

121 

<21 

1 

<3 

7 




361 




1 

1 


4 

61 

39 

2 

2 

7 

20 


4 

H 

9 

ft 


13 

35 

6 

7 

67 

20 

2 


2 

4 


4 


1 

6 


68 

30 

25 

24 

23 

78 

1 

[ 1 

25 


2 




0 


55 

31 

69 

14 

. 75 ' 

34 

0 

. 

i 

70 

84 



91 

1,944 

0 


83 

40 

544 


3 

■473 

0 


31 

33 

61 

154 

21 

54 

ft 


42 

19 

1 

11 

9 

8 

8 

* 


14 




34 



24 

37 

55 

■Ka 

26 

217 

0 


49 

80 

40 

miijj 

8 

142 

3 

0 

22 

33 







13 

16 

87 


3 

27 

0 

0 

25 

23 

13 

15 


15 

ft 

1 

24 

75 


m 

95 

79 

2 

8 

45 

75 

389 

92 


1ft 

ft 

2 

7 




365 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 



35 



0 

6 

1 



28 



5 

21 

26 

2 


28 



2 

7 

8 



21 



0 

7 

23 



16 

1 

1 

4 

5 

10 





0 

0 

33 

11 



117 

132 


1 

35 

18 

22 

24 

41 

23 


2 

103 

147 

25 

25 

824 

46 

HI 

2 


1 New York City only. ^ Week ende'd Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. * Exclusive of Kansas City* 

(3160) 
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December 28.1927 


Cmea of certain communicable diaeasee reported by telegraph by State health oj 
for weeks ended December 18y lH6y and December 17y 1927 —Continued 


;er« 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 18, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 17, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 18, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 17, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 18, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 17, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Doc. 18, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 17, 
1927 

New England States: 

Maine. 

0 

2 

47 

61 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Vermont. 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. 

4 

11 

827 

310 

0 

0 

35 

2 

Rhode Island. 

0 

1 

13 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut. 

1 

2 

77 

70 

0 

0 

1 

1 

21 

Middle Atlantic States: 

Now York. 

5 

6 

435 

462 

16 

0 

43 

10 

23 

New Jersey. 

0 

2 

ISO 

144 

0 

0 

6 

Pennsylvania.-. 

1 

6 

411 

426 

0 

2 

31 

East North^Central States: 

Ohio-.,-:.*. 

6 

222 


6 

26 

Indiana'.Il...i 

i 

8 

186 

77 

176 

76 

7 

7 

niinoiiJ.j. 

0 

2 

323 

283 

9 

15 

16 

15 

Michigan^,.. 

0 

2 

310 

224 

13 

27 

8 

5 

Wisoohiin. 

0 

0 

113 

163 

13 

19 

1 

1 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota ...__ 

0 

0 

247 

121 

4 

4 

2 

4 

Iowa *.— 

0 

8 

64 

98 

11 

68 

0 

1 

Missouri.. 

0 

<0 

108 

<88 

3 

<45 

17 

<8 

Nnrth Oftlrota__ __ 

0 


64 


1 


1 

South Dakota. 

0 

0 

41 

38 

6 

11 

2 

0 

Nebraska. 

1 

2 

47 

46 

13 

17 

6 

1 

Kansas ___ 

0 

1 

79 

88 

26 

78 

5 

7 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware____ 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland *.. 

1 

2 

61 

36 

0 

0 

13 

14 

District of Columbia.._ 

0 

19 


0 


0 

West Virginia. 

0 

3 

73 

79 

6 

48 

9 

66 

North Carolina. 

0 

0 

61 

62 

73 

22 

6 

2 

South Carolina.... 

1 

3 

11 

7 

7 

2 

16 

14 

Georgia... 

0 

0 

20 

18 

61 

0 

7 

11 

Florida___ 

0 

0 


18 

49 

1 

10 j 

1 

East South Central States: 

Kentnoky .. 


4 

42 

12 

16 

Tennessee.-.. 

6 

0 

34 

42 

16 

4 

24 

10 

Alabama. _ 

0 

4 

25 j 

26 

17 

2 

22 

31 

Mississippi____ 

0 

1 

29 

12 

6 

0 

5 

6 

West South (central States: 

Arkansas...... 

I 

0 

1 

19 

11 

3 

1 

12 

9 

Louisiana...- 

i 0 

0 

31 

17 

1 

13 

13 

10 

Oklahoma *... 

1 

1 

26 

66 

16 

147 

17 

26 

Texas....-. 

0 

5 

29 

69 

24 

18 

4 

8 

Mountain States: 

Montana.-. 

1 

0 

0 

63 

22 

65 

26 

3 

1 

Idaho__ 

1 

1 

41 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming_-_ 

0 

0 

29 

37 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Colorado.__................ 

0 

1 

110 

61 

13 

0 

1 

1 

New Mexico..._ 

0 

0 

37 

16 

0 

1 

4 

12 

Arizona_____ 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Utah». 

0 

0 

17 

7 

0 

29 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington... 

0 

10 

82 


24 

63 

3 

4 

Oregon. ..... 

0 

10 

46 

22 1 

18 

29 

8 

6 

California. 

3 

22 

262 

166 

4 

26 

13 

5 










I Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. * Exclusive of Kansas City. 


Reports for Week Ended December 10, 1927 


DirBTBXBiA Cases 

District of Columbia. 20 

Kentucky... 15 

MXASLSa 

District of Columbia. 4 

Kentucky. 37 

North Dakota. 1 

MXMlIfOOOOCCVS lIKNINOms 

Kentucky. 3 

North Dakota. 6 


FOLIOUYEUTIS CSSeB 

Kentucky. 8 

8CABLET rsVEB 

District of Columbia. 31 

Kentucky. 43 

North Dakota. 48 , 

SMALLPOX 

Kentucky. 8 

North Dakota. 1 

TYPHOID PEVS||''> 

North Dakota,. 2 













































































DMenlMraA^JM*. 3152 

Rep«rta f«r Wvik Ended Decendier 3,1327 


DIFQTBSBU 

Oases 


District of Colombia. 29 

North Dakota.. 6 

MiasLiB 

District of Colombia. 1 

North Dakota.- 15 

MXKINOOCOOCVS MENINGITIS 

District of Colombia. 1 


scAKLETinrrek 

Cates 

District ol Columbia. 19 

North Dakota. 54 

SMAJXPOX 

North Dakota. 7 

TYPHOID PEVER 

District of Columbia. 1 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The foUowiuR summary of monthly 3tate reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 



NovenAer, 19X7 


Anthrax: Cases 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: Cases 

Massachuaettfi.. _ - n- _ Ifil 

Chicken i)Ox: 

Arizona . 40 

New Jersey .. 2 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Arizona..... .... 1 

New Jersey . 738 

North Carolina . 351 

Nnrth nnkntA _ _ 136 

New Jersey .. . . 1 

Rabies In man: 

New Jersey... . 1 

Tennessee.— 128 

Septic sore throat: 

Massachusetts. . 9 

Dysentery: 

Tennessee. 4 

German measles: 

Massachusetts. 57 

New Jersey. - 44 

PfirnUnfl. ^_ ^ 6 

North Carolins . 13 

Tetanus: 

Massachusetts. . 8 

Trachoma: 

Arizona . 494 

Massachusetts . 8 

i«ad poisoning: 

Massachusetts . 4 

New Jersey . 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Massachusetts . 6 

Teiines*seo t-- ,_i i in m 

New Jersey . 1 

North Dakota . 8 

Trichinosis: 

New Jersey . 2 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona..... ....— 29 

Mumps: 

Arizona .- 4 

Massachusetts . 402 

ISrnrtl' ’ 8 i 

Massachusetts . 606 

New Jersey . 680 

North CaroliniL . 449 

North Dakota ... ...... 10 

T^nnnfi5SAe - - - _tt 32 

Tennessee.....— 59 

Vermont.- 46 

Vermont.... 154 
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December 23. ld2T 


Nuniker qjf ea»t$ of certain communicablo dueasea reported for the month of Sepiem* 
her^ 1921^^ by State health officers 


stete 

Chick¬ 
en pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Meades 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

1 Tuber¬ 
culosis 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 
ing 
! cough 

Atebama. 

8 

253 

01 

28 

96 

11 

358 

274 

84 

Arizona... 

4 

4 

6 

4 

1 

0 

57 

29 

9 

Arkansas. 

48 

53 

33 

150 

38 

1 

171 

230 

84 

California. 

218 

839 

135 

300 

295 

33 

880 

79 

435 

Colorado. 

18 

104 

23 

5 

83 

5 

77 

61 

61 

Cminectlcat. 

38 

78 

! 27 

38 

64 

0 

134 

23 

180 

Ddawart. 


7 

4 

2 

8 

0 

a 

9 

10 

District of Columbia. 

7 

46 

4 


38 

1 

76 

11 

16 

Florida. 

2 

74 

10 

11 

24 

13 

36 

29 

29 

. 

11 

181 

57 

15 

72 

10 

49 

220 

46 


4 

6 

4 


IS 

23 

19 

10 

14 

Rllnois.. 

204 

814 

76 

1 154 

400 

52 

1,391 

2S1 

904 

Indiana. 

25 

60 

28 

1 K 

161 

69 

139 

no 

86 

Iowa. 

11 

80 

10 

1 9 

46 

82 

54 

15 

29 

Kansas. 

63 

152 

01 

t 22 

201 

10 

153 

104 

205 

Kentucky >. 










Louisiana... 

1 

140 

33 

8 

21 

16 

1 

103 

16 

Maine—.. 

6 

14 

27 

6 

67 

0 

26 

20 

68 

Maryland. 

45 

117 

35 

17 

84 

0 

256 

11.5 

174 

Massachusetts. 

78 

203 

161 

116 

! 432 

0 

476 

84 

397 

Mlchienn___ 

96 

229 

55 

98 

345 

58 

305 

68 

563 

Minn^ota. 

67 

i77 

17 


230 

2 

296 

25 

99 

Misaisslnpi. 

167 

192 

862 

146 

96 

11 

290 

136 

789 

Missouri..... 

17 

144 

28 

27 

130 

29 

182 

138 

129 

Montana. 

22 

11 

10 


35 

27 

47 

21 

1 17 

Nebraska. 

10 

14 

4 

14 

60 

9 

22 

I 18 

10 

Nevada». 










Now Hampshire. 


8 



17 



3 


New Jersey.... 

New Mexico <. 

8» 

830 

25 


179 

6 

390 

78 

«* 

New York. 

217 

678 

164 

305 

451 

26 

1,407 

300 

1,032 

North CaioUna. 

28 

455 

467 


257 

37 


187 

508 

North Dakota. 

1 

20 

0 


06 

4 

13 

7 

10 

Ohio. 

162 

420 

56 

161 

437 

34 

545 

206 

359 

Oklahoma*. 

7 

274 

54 

8 

87 

.5.5 

90 

385 

80 

Oregon.i 

19 

22 

48 

22 

39 

40 1 

39 

26 

23 

Pennsvh anla *. 


1 








Rhode Island. 

3 

31 


5 

50 

0 

34 

u 

14 

Sirath Carolina.i 

33 

403 

169 


68 

12 

137 

356 

235 

South Dakota. 

4 

13 

5 

7 

62 

15 

6 

18 

49 

Tennessee. 

50 

163 

142 ! 

10 

155 

17 

218 

425 

76 

Texas *... 










Utah *. 










Vermont .1 

40 

8 

39 

62 

al 

0 

. Is 

10 

77 

Virginia. 

77 

194 

71 


220 

i 

» i47 

195 

329 

Washington. 

72 

63 

112 

75 

71 

37 

109 

41 

52 

West Virginia. 

26 

75 

23 


167 

28 

29 

175 

91 

Wisconsin.. 

146 

14S 

373 

106 

233 

50 

lOS 

54 

510 

Wyoming. 

8 

5 

13 

6 

19 

2 

1 

6 

7 


»Pulmonary. 

»Reports received weekly. 

* Kei>ort$ received annually. 

* Report not received at time of going to press. 
A Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 






































































December 2$, 1227 3154 

Case raUs per 1^000 population {annual basis) for month of September, 1007 


State 

Chick* 

enijox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

tog 

cough 

- 

0.04 

1.21 

0.43 

■ii 

BVil 

0.05 

1.71 

1.81 

0.40 

Arisona. 

.11 

.11 

.18 

.11 

.08 


1.51 

.77 

.34 

Arkansas...._ 

.30 

.33 

.21 

.05 

.24 

.01 

1.45 

1.46 

.32 

California................... 

.60 

.08 

.37 

.55 

.61 

.09 

1.78 

.22 

1.19 

Colorado__ 

.22 

1.18 

.25 

.06 

.94 

.06 

.87 

.69 

.09 

Connecticut. 

.25 

.58 

.20 

.28 

.48 



.17 

1.84 

Delaware. 


.36 

.20 

.10 

.40 


.45 

.46 

.50 

DfstHot 0^ _ 

.16 

1.04 

.00 


.86 


1.71 

.26 

.36 

Florida. 

.02 

.66 

.09 

.10 

.21 

.12 

.82 

.26 

.18 

Georgia__-.. 

.04 

.69 

.22 

.06 

.28 

.04 

.19 

.84 

.18 

Idaho... 

.09 

. 14 

.00 

.41 

.41 

.52 

1.21 

.23 

.32 

Illinois...... 

.34 

.52 

.13 

.26 

.67 

.09 

2.32 

.42 

1.51 

Indiana_-.. 

. 10 

.23 

.10 

.03 

.62 

.27 

.54 

.46 

.38 

Iowa.. 

.06 

.40 

.06 

.05 

.24 

.16 

.27 

.08 

.15 

Rensas__— 

.36 

1.01 

.61 

.15 

1.34 

umim 

1.02 

.09 

1.36 

ITAnfnifiky >_- __ 


Louisiana.... 

.01 

.88 

.21 

mmm 

.13 

.10 

11.19 

.65 

■Hu 

Maine____ 

.06 

.21 

.41 

.09 



.40 

.31 

H!^ 

Maryland... 

.34 

.80 

.27 

.13 

.49 


1.95 

.86 

1.33 

Massachusetts. 

.22 

.84 

.43 

.33 

1.24 


1.37 

.24 

1.14 

Mkihigan __ 

.26 

.62 

.15 

.27 

.03 

.14 

.83 

.16 

1.53 

Mlnnmmta _ 

^ .26 

.80 

.06 

1.04 

.01 

1.34 

.11 

.45 

Mississippi__ 

1.13 

1.30 

2.46 

.09 

.67 

.07 

1.97 

.02 


Missouri..........._.... 

.06 

.50 

.08 

.09 

.45 

.10 

.63 

.48 

.45 

Montana........'...._.... 

.37 

. 19 

.17 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.86 

.29 

Ni^raska..-. 

.00 

.12 

.03 

.12 

.52 

.06 

.19 

.16 

.09 

Nevada * _ _ 





New Hampshire. 


.21 



.45 



.08 


New Jersey._.... 

.20 

1.07 

.06 


.56 

6 

1.29 

.24 

1.49 

New Mexico ♦_I... 





New York.. 

.23 

.72 

.17 

.82 

.48 


1.66 

.32 

1.10 

Nnrfh Parnllna . _ 

.12 

1.01 

1.96 

1.06 

.16 

.79 

2.13 

North Dakota.. 

.02 

.38 

.17 


1.25 

.08 

.25 

.13 

.19 

Ohio. 

.20 

.76 

.10 

.29 

.79 

.06 

.99 

.37 

.65 

Oklahoma •... 

.04 

1.57 

.31 

.05 

.50 

.32 

.52 

2.21 

.46 

Oregon . 

.26 

.30 

.66 

.30 

.53 

.55 

.53 

.36 

.31 

Pennsylvania_ 





Rhode Island . 

.05 

.54 



.97 


.50 

.10 

.24 

South Carolina . 

.22 

Z66 

1.11 

.45 

.06 

.90 

2.35 

1.55 

South Dakota . 

.07 

,21 

.09 

.12 

1.06 

.26 

.10 

.31 

.86 

Tennessee _ 

.24 

.80 

.70 

.05 

.76 

.06 

1.07 

2.06 

.87 

Texas * . 

Utah * . 










V«rmont__ . . .. .... ,r 

1.88 

.28 

1.35 

2.14 

1.07 


.56 

.35 

2.66 

Virginia ... 

.87 

.93 

.34 

1.05 

.00 


.98 

1 .M 

Washington . 

.56 

.49 

.87 


.55 

.20 

1.82 

.32 

.41 

West Vu^inia. 

.10 

.54 

.16 


1.20 

.20 

.21 

1.26 

.65 

Wisconsin . .. . 

.61 

.60 

1.56 

.44 

.07 

.21 

.44 

.23 

2.18 

'Wyoming_...1 .. 

.40 

.25 

.66 

■1 

.96 


.05 

.30 

.35 




1 Pulmonary, 

) Reports reoeived weekly. 

* Reports reoeived annually. 

* Report not reoeived at time of going to press. 
«Kxclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 






















































































3155 December 93.1937 

PLAGUE PREVENTION WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

SeoMsy Wash ,—^The reports of rat-trapping operations of the United 
States quarantine station at Seattle for the period September 1 
to November 30, 1927, show a total of 6,581 rodents taken and 
1^685 examined. None were found plague infected during the period. 

Lob Angeles, Cdif. —^The rodent division of the Los Angeles Board 
of liealth reports 7,534 rodents collected and 4,645 examined during 
the eight weeks from October 9 to December 3, 1927. None were 
found plague infected. 

San Francisco, Calif ,—The weekly reports of plague suppres¬ 
sive measures in California during the period September 25 to Novem¬ 
ber 26,1927, show a total of 7,211 rodents received and 6,150 examined. 
No plague infection was reported during this period. The last case 
of human plague occurred in July, 1927, in Contra Costa county. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country" and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 30,610,000. The estimated population of the 93 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 29,940,000. The estimated expectancy 
is baaed on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended December S, 1027, and December 4f 1928 



1927 

1928 

Estimated 

exp^ancy 

Ca8€9 reported 

Diphtheria: 

43 States ..... i 

2,879 

1,369 

3,570 
1,123 

173 

2,687 

1,300 

6 , 378 
1,031 

34 


99 cities. . . . . 

1,298 

Measles: 

41 States.. __ _ _ 

99 cities. 


Poliomyelitis: 

43 States __ 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States. . . 

3,785 
1,065 

> 586 

4,222 

1,404 

619 


W (dties . ______-_ 

1,067 

Smallpox: 

43 States . 

99 cities __-__ 

100 

83 

40 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States _ _—_ 

423 

532 

99 dties . 

56 

61 

71 

i 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

93oities .-. 

728 

779 

Smallpox; 

93 citif# . . ^ -- - _ - _ _ _ 

0 

1 ^ 





























8166 


Oecwnl»||f|||r' 

City nporU for week ended December 9,16S? 

The "'eittiiuiteil efQ)eotaB€y*' given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scartet fever, smali^x, and lyplioid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur daring a certain weeh in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It Is In most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, Uie ep^cmio periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases repmtod fcsr the week during non* 
^idomlc years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than ms Is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population, 

estimated 
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Cfitv reports for week ended December 3 , 1937 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick¬ 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea¬ 

sles, 

cases 


Pneu¬ 

monia, 

deaths 

IMviaton, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July l, 
mh, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Case 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 


estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

ported 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




ancy 







am KOETB CaWTRAL— 










Continued 










Michigan: 










Detroit.. 

ill 

56 

13 

3 

82 

14 

7 

56 

3 

4 

2 

107 

2 

19 

37 

27 

3 

Flint. 

0 

0 

32 

Orand Rapids. 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1Vi8conti&: 









ITAT^mhA 

50,801 
609,192 
67,707 

16 

87 

16 

2 

1 

11 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Milwaukee.... 

31 

3 

2 

2 

7 

18 

18 

Radne... 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Superior 

39,671 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

WKST KORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 










Duluth. 

110,602 

426.436 

246,001 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Minneapolis^. 

91 

21 

32 

20 

22 

0 

0 

1 

5 

8 

St. Paul.. 

4 

0 

2 

2 

37 

12 

Iowa: 





Daren port.. -___ 

62.469 
141,441 
76,411 
36,771 

0 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 


Dee Moines.. 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Hioiix (Mty__- 

3 

0 

0 


21 



17 

0 

0 

0 


0 

' 0 


Missouri: 







Kansas City. 

367,481 

78,342 

821,543 

28 

13 

12 

0 

0 

0 

29 

7 

St. loseph.r—-_ 

g 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


21 

53 

46 

0 

0 

7 

12 


North Dakota: 





Fargo..— 

26,403 

14,811 

21 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 








A herdeen 

16,036 
30,127 

'0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Siniix Fails__ 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Nebraska: 





17 


Lincoln... 

60,941 

211,768 

13 

26 

2 

2 

0 

'' 0 

1 

0 

Omaha.-. 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kansas: 







Topeka _ 

66,411 

88,367 

22 

3 

3 

0. 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita. 

13^ 

8 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

3 

SOUTB ATLANTIC 






Delaware: 


1 








Wllfidnginn --. 

122,049 

0 

3 

3 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

1 

4 

Maryland: 





40 


30 

Baltimore. 

796,290 

33,741 

127 

39 

29 

11 

' 1 

1 

Cumberland. 

0 

2 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Frederick.. 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 




i 




14 

Washington. 

497,905 

30,396 

Jiiios 

68,208 

49,019 

66,208 

82 

24 

29 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg.. 

4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Norfolk . 


4 







Riel^ond. 

2 

17 

21 

0* 

0 

6 

0 

3 

Roanoke. 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1, 

0 

0 

4 

West Virginia: 

CharKstoD. 

0 

8 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Wheeling_ 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

North Ccrolina: 






0 


Raleigh. 

30,371 

37,061 

9 

2 

1 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

WitKmngton. 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

66 

0 

0 

WUsBton-Salem. 

69.031 1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

18 

1 

South Carolina: 









Charleston. 

73,125 

0 

2 

1 

30 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia. 

41,225 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

14 

7 

3 

Qreenville. 

27,311 

2 

1 

0 

0 

^ 0 

8 

6^ 

1 

Georgia: 









Atlanta. _ 

(0 

16,809 

93.134 

6 

6 

11 

39 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Bmnswifik. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Savannah_ . 

0 

3 

4 

14 

V 0 

26 

0 

0 

Florida: 









Miami. 

69,754 

26,847 

94,743 

2 


7 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

St. Petersburg_ 


0 



0 



1 

Tampa. 

2 

2 

2 

1 2 

0 

0 

i 0 

2 


1 No estiniAte made. 
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Ciip reports for week ended December S, jlMT-^onUnued 



EAflT SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. 

Lexln^on. 

Louisville. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis. 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham. 

Mobile. 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith. 

Little Rock. 

liOUisiana: 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa. 

Tcxos: 

Dallas. 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

Ban Antonio. 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings. 

Great Falto. 


68,309 

40,896 

306,936 

174,533 

136,220 

205,670 

65,956 

46,481 


31,643 

74,216 

414,493 

67,867 

0 ) 

124,478 

194,460 

48,376 

164,954 

198,069 


17,971 

29,883 


Helena. 12,087 

Missoula. 12,668 

Idaho: 

Boise. 23,042 

Colorado: 

Denver. 280,911 

Pueblo. 43,787 

New Mexicx): 

Albuquerque. 21,000 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 130,948 

Nevada: 

Reno. 12,666 

PAanc 

Washington: 

Seattle. 0) 

^kane. 108,897 

'rticoma. 104,466 

Oregon: 

Portland. 282,383 

California: 

Los Angeles. 0) 

Sacramento. 72,260 

San Francisco. 667,630 



> No estimate made. . 
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CUu reportt for mek endtd Dteemiber S, 1967 —OontiBued 



Sowle 

t fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

Ing 

cough, 


IltTMga,IUto, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 


Deaths 

Deirths, 

aB 

causes 

«s(l«tty 

ssti- 

Cases 

esti* 

Oases 

Deaths 

deaths 

estl- 

Cases 

cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- ^ 

re- 

re- 


espoot' 

ported 

expecgr 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


aocy 




ancy 

. 





MXW ENOLANO 












Maine; 












Portia’"^ _ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

14 

15 

New Hampshire: 










0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Manchester.... 
Nirtnifl ....... 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

jj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Vermont: 












0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Burlington- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Massachwetts: 











208 

Boston. 

40 

02 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

24 

Fall River. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

^ingfleld.... 
Worcester- 

fl 

12 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

20 

36 

Rhode Island; 












Pawtucket--.- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Providence.--- 

7 

21 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

68 

Connecticut 











28 

Bridgeport ... 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford 



0^ 




0 





New Haven-„ 

' 7 

T 

0 

. 6^ 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

20 

62 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York 









1 

18 

138 

Buffalo. 

20 

34 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

New York. 

141 

135 

0 

0 

0 

73 

18 

16 

4 

170 

1,802 

Kochester 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

75 

Syracuse. 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

42 

New Jersey 










• 31 

Camden. 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark. 

1« 

15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

40 

M 

Trenton . 

2 

; 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

47 

Pennsylvania. 



1 







31 

1 537 

Philadelphia.. 

71 

82 

0 

0 

0 

30 

4 

2 

0 

Pittsburgh---. 

37 

1 29 

0 j 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

10 

100 

Reading....... 

1 

5 

0 i 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

29' 

EAST NORTH 


1 

1 









CENTRAL 












Ohio: 



1 








152 

Cincinnati. 

Ifi 

11 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Cleveland .... 

33 

14 

0 1 

0 

0 

13 

2 

1 

0 

33 

168 

Columbus. 

11 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

7 

06 

Tc^do-.. 

14 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

67 

Indiana; 










25 

Fort Wayne... 

2 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1' 

0 

Indianapolis... 

1 13 

! 18 

4 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 

90 

South Bend... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute... 

4 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Illinois; 



1 






2 

76 

719 

Chicago. 

112 

! 97 

0 

• 1 

0 

47 

4 

1 

Springfield--.. 

Michigan: 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Detrdt. 

80 


1 

0 

0 

21 

2 

0 

0 

54 

256 

Flint. 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

28 

Qrand Rapide. 

M) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

28 

Wisconsin: 







0 




8 

Kenosha_ 

1 

5 

0 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 1 

Milwaukee.... 

18 

20 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

15 

127 

Raoine. 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Superior. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

WEST WORtH 






i 






CXKTRAL 












Minnesota; 











17 

Duluth_.... 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(p 

0 

0 

4 

Minneapolis... 
St. Pauf.. 

49 

23 

86 

8 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

95 

63 
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(H$y rep&rii for wek ended Deeemhor 3^ id;97-^ontiiitted 



Sterlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 








Tubor- 




\i^hoop- 

Ing 







culo- 




Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



sis, 

Cases, 


Deaths 

eoaih. 

and<^7 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Gases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Oases 

cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re* 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expeot- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expeot- 

ported 

ported 

ported 


aney 


ancy 




ancy 




WEST NORTH 
CXNTRAL--COntd. 











Iowa: 











I>awenport_.. 
Des Moines... 

2 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 

7 

28 


18 



0 



0 

I^oux City. 

3 

2 


0 



0 

HJ 


8 

Waterloo. 

2 

r 


0 



0 

Hi 


0 

Missouri: 











Kansas City_ 

St. Joleph..:.. 
St. Louis. 

11 

3 

36 

12 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

8 

North Dakota: 









Fargo__ 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

a 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 



Hi 

0 



South Dakota: 





hbUiiiii 






Aberdeen. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

■HHlip 



0 



Sioux Falls.... 

2 


0 

8 

BBBB 

E|B|B 


0 



Nebraska: 





jjlHiiiiii 

UtiiM 

HI 




Lincoln........ 

2 

6 

A 

0 

0 


0 



0 

8 

Omaha_ 

in 

2 

3 


8 



0 

0 

Kansas: 










Tnpaka _ 

2 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

11 

Wichita. 

4 

7 


22 




1 

0 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





■ 






Delaware: 





■1 




: 


Wilmington... 

4 

2 




8 



0 


Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

22 

20 



H 

16 

8 

1 

0 

10 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 




0 

0 


1 


Frederick.. 

1 

0 





0 

0 

0 


District of Colum¬ 











bia: 











Washington... 

Virginia: 

18 

12 



■ 

10 


1 

0 

2 

Lynchburg..., 

1 

8 



0 

0 



0 

1 

Norfolk. 

2 










Richmond. 

7 

6 


■■■il 


Uiittli 



0 

6 

Roanoke_ 

2 

n 

0 

0 





0 

0 

West Virginia: 
Cbarl^ton- 

2 






HI 




0 

0 

0 


0 


3 

0 

0 

Wheeling. 

North Carolina: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

■i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Raleigh_ 

2 

3 


n 

0 



0 

0 

0 

Wilmington... 

1 

2 

Bi 


0 


K 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

1 

3 


1 




0 

0 


South Carolina; 











Charleston.... 

1 

2 


0 

0 



1 



Columbia_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 





* 


Greenville. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










1 

Atlanta__ 

4 

18 

b 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

n 

^ ' Brunswick.’... 

0 


0 


• 0 

BI 


Bi 

0 

Savannah....'.. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 


2 

^Bj 

0 

[Florida: , 

* Miami. 


1 


0 

1 

0 


0 

B 


St. Petersburg. 
Tampa_ 

0 

■HViR 

H 


0 


^Bj 


1 

5 

0 

HHfiR 

0 

0 

0 


BiBili 

EAST SOUTH CEN¬ 











TRAL 











Kentucky: 











Coyington. 

8 

4 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

Lexin^n_ 


2 

_ 

0 

0 

1 


8 

0 

0 

Louisville..'.., 

5 

14 


1 


5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee: , 











Memphis.. 

6 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

NaeltviUe..:... 

Alabama: 

8 

i 


0 

■f 

1 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

Birmingham... 

4 

1 

1 

0 


6 


2 

0 

2 

Mobile. 

2 

2 

0 

0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

Mnntffmniirv. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




oauaiM 


75 

U 

284 


8 

« 

87 

10 

20 


20 

224 

7 

3 


187 

0 


35 

18 

21 

18 

4 

10 

14 

38 

14 

0 

00 

4 

20 

20 

8 

13 


12 

3» 

08 

47 
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City reports for week ended December 1927 —Continued 


DtTiaiea» State, 
snddty 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culo¬ 

sis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Ca^ 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Oases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

1 

Deaths] 

re¬ 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CBN- 












TBAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith..,. 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock... 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












> New Orleans.. 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

11 

155 

Shreveport.... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Oklahoma; 












Oklahoma City 

2 

1 i 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Tulsa. 

2 

8 

1 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Texas: i 







1 





Dallas. 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

57 

Galveston. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Houston. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

San Antonio... 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 


0 

0 

36 

HOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Great Falls.... 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

11 

Helena. 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

Missoula. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

8 

Idaho: 












Boise. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Colorado: 





1 


1 


1 



Denver. 

11 

14 

2 

0 

0 

5 

t 9 

9 

1 


76 

Pueblo. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

' 0 

0 

! 9 

8 

New Mexico' 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(> 

0 

0 

10 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

6 

1 

i 2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

32 

Nevada: 












Reno. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

pAaric 












Washington: 












Seattle __ 

9 

3 

2 

1 



1 

1 


0 


Spokane _ 

7 

Q 

5 




0 

1 

* 

0 


Tacoma. 

8 

8 

4 

2 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.20 

Oregon: 












Portland _. 

8 

12 

6 

15 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 


California. 












Los Angeles.... 

25 

17 

4 

0 

0 

26 

1 2 

0 

0 


226 

Sacramento.... 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 ! 

26 

San Francisco. 

12 

16 

1 

0 

0 

B 

1 

0 

0 

7 

148 


72889*—27-4 
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City reporta for weefc ended December S, fM7 —Continued 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

1 

liOtharffic 

enoephiultis 

Pellagra 

Pollomyolitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and dty 







Cases, 










edti- 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cims 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

CTpecl- 

Cases 

Deaths 








ancy 



NEW KNGIAND 







1 



Massaclnisetts: 










Boston... 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Fall River. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 










Now York . 

4 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Rochester. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania: 








Philadelphia. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Pittsburgh. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio: 










Cincinnati..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cleveland__ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Columbus. 

ti 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Toledo. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois: 









Chicago 1. 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Michigan* 








Detroit. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Wisconsin: 









Milwaukee. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

Sui)erior. 

I 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 










Minneapolis... 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Paul. 

0 

0 

ol 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Iowa: 










Dos Moines... 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Nebraska: 


.'1 







Omaha. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimore.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 










Washington. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virgima: 




1 





W'heeling.-.-.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

1 

North Carolma: 





1 




Raleigh. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

Wilmington. 

South Carolina. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

Charleston *_-.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

Columbia... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

Georgia: 







0 

Atlanta.... 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Savannah . 

0 

.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Tennessee: 










Memphis______ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 








Mobile 3. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 


1 Rabies (human) • 2 cases and 2 deaths at Chicago, 111 

* Dengue: 1 case at Charleston, S. C. 

* Typhas fever: 4 cases at Savannah, Oa., and 1 case at Mobile, Ala. 
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Citp reports for week ended December 5, 19^7 —Continued 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephaliUs 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

ceases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas*. 

Little Rock. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans___ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma Oily.. . _ * 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Teias: 

Oellflii . _ - - _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Houston...... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio.. 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver. _ __^ - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Halt Lake City._ _ _ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIKIC 

Washington: 

Sentile.._,__ 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


^ioknne.___i 

1 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Tacoma.....— 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Oregon: 

Portland_ 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

California: 

Los Angeles.-—.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

1 

Sacramento.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

0 

1 

1 

Ban Francisco---_............. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 1 

0 












The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended December 3, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended December 4, 1926. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 1926 
and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weeldy r&porU from cUUo^ October SO to December Sf tO$7.—Annual 
rates '^er 100^000 population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of lOze 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

6, 

1926 

Nov. 

5, 

1927 

Nov. 

13, 

1926 

Nov. 

12. 

1927 

Nov. 

20, 

1926 

Nov. 

19, 

1927 

Nov. 

27, 

1926 

Nov. 

26, 

1927 

Dec. 

4, 

1926 

Dec. 

3, 

1927 

101 cities. 

224 

214 

228 

^215 

2.30 

228 

212 

3 204 

224 

*233 

New England. 

118 

114 

134 

160 

139 

163 

132 

169 

172 

»268 

Middle Atlantic. 

143 

226 

lea 

205 

159 

234 

165 

213 

177 

262 

East North Central. 

i 275 

261 

264 

254 

202 

251 

258 

220 

266 

220 

West North Central. 

252 

195 

222 

161 

i 214 

163 

192 

179 

210 

179 

South Atlantic. 

317 

185 

387 

190 

1 276 

217 

281 

3197 

S40 

«230 

East South Central. 

424 

153 

264 

209 

' 367 

239 

217 

122 

300 

168 

West South Central. 

253 

323 

378 

298 

1 326 

348 

301 

306 

318 

273 

Mountain. 

219 

09 

182 

279 

146 

207 

201 

171 

228 

144 

Pacific. 

287 

141 

230 

2 224 

1 324 

1 ^_ 

223 

303 

162 

268 

259 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

81 

77 

106 

»96 

135 

125 

134 

8137 

177 

*19 

New England. 

06 

241 

31 

341 

47 

390 

57 

499 

101 

»58 

Middle Atlantic. 

16 

72 

44 

124 

28 

93 

30 

129 

37 

18( 

East North Central. 

80 

29 

101 

27 

120 

54 , 

135 

60 

161 

12* 

West North Central. 

151 

14 

147 

16 

198 

22 i 

109 

24 

113 


South Atlantic. 

20 

132 

24 

136 

54 

283 1 

22 

8 202 

48 

• .32( 

East South Central. 

26 

234 

10 

76 

31 

148 ; 

16 

163 

26 

22- 

West South Central. 

9 

21 

26 

13 

26 

71 

103 

88 1 

142 

121 

Mountain.. 

793 

9 

1.531 

18 

1,950 

72 1 

2,543 

27 

2,844 

Z 

Pacific. 

313 

79 

279 

3 76 

488 

212 

338 

175 

699 

za 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

New England. 

Middleltlantlc. 

East North Central... 
West North CentraL.. 

South Atlantic. 

East South Central... 
West South Central... 

Mountain. 

Pacific.. 


188 

149 

206 

J150 

212 

177 

213 1 

»159 

242 

» 185 

204 

200 

351 

204 

i 

248 

285 1 

181 

325 

* 286 

94 

no 

125 

no 

130 

152 

138 1 

122 

157 

165 

186 

173 

182 

177 

201 

202 

196 

196 

237 

192 

415 

165 

347 

185 

407 

232 

411 ! 

204 

436 

250 

197 

159 

177 

183 

143 

156 

156 i 

173 

181 

«176 

248 

168 

295 

153 

228 

112 

238 

87 

243 

' 148 

112 

151 

142 

105 

116 

105 

198 

168 

210 

143 

583 

180 

702 

153 

638 

234 

784 1 

180 

930 

360 

204 

141 

279 

» 117 

335 

154 

249 

131 

265 

128 


SMALLPOX (^ASE RATES 


101 cities. 

3 

18 

5 

>16 

5 

19 

5 

122 

14 

*17 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central.. 

6 

6 

10 

4 

3 

6 

7 

1 

21 

10 

W'est North Central. 

2 

159 

10 

157 

4 

161 

30 

202 

48 

115 

South Atlantic. 

0 

14 

2 

6 

4 

9 

4 

»2 

19 

•6 

East South Central. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

10 

West South Central. 

9 

4 

30 

4 

4 

-4 

4 

4 

9 

8 

Mountain. 

0 

30 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

54 

18 

45 

Pacific.-.-— 

3 

18 

1 

5 

>3 

48 

29 

5 

45 

36 

39 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, resi)ectively 
> Seattle. Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

3 Frederick, Md., not included. 

< Hartford, Conn., and Norfoll^ Va., not included. 

3 Hartford, Conn., not induded. 

* Norfolk, va., not included. 
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December 23,1927 


Summary of wekiy reports from cities, October SO to December S, 19S7.—Annual 
population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



1 

Aug. ; 

19M ; 

Aug. 

0 , 

1927 

Aug. 

14 » 

1926 

Aug. 

13, 

1927 

Aug. 

21 , 

1920 

Aug, 

20 , 

1927 

Aug. 

28, 

1920 

Aug. 

27, 

1927 

Sept. 

Sept. 

19^ 

101 dtles.1 

24 1 

19 

21 

•16 

16 

16 

12 

*10 

10 

<10 

New Bnglaod. 

17 

16 

9 

16 

7 

23 

7 

14 

7 

•8 

Middle Atlantic. 

12 

20 

21 

15 

21 

14 

13 

10 

9 

i 10 

East North Central. 

13 

7 

10 

9 

6 

7 

3 

6 

0 

6 

West North Centnd.. 

26 

24 

16 

28 

6 

20 

8 

14 

10 

12 

South Atlantic. 

46 

31 

36 

20 

22 

26 

19 

89 

17 

•17 

East South Central. 

103 

36 

52 

5 

30 

16 

31 

16 

41 

15 

West South Central. 

21 

69 

34 

34 

13 

29 

17 

13 

9 

21 

Mountain. 

91 

36 

27 

9 

27 

18 

IS 

27 

9 

9 

Pacifio. 

46 

6 

29 

•7 

29 

13 

21 

5 

10 

5 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities.. 

11 

9 

14 

B 

10 

9 

10 

Ml 

14 

*13 




New England.._ 

12 

5 

2 


■B 

• 5 

9 

2 

7 

•6 

11 

0 


9 

8 

in 



7 


10 

13 

East North Central_ 

0 

9 


Hi 

Hi 

2 

9 

6 

9 


0 


13 

2 

6 

10 

2 

0 

4 

4 

South Atlantic. .. .. 

16 

7 

17 

17 

8 

20 

16 

• 13 

21 

•14 

40 


21 

15 

26 

15 

81 

20 

41 

40 

41 


40 

20 

06 

17 

81 

34 

31 

34 


48 

27 

n.fif 

18 

18 

27 

18 

9 

36 

36 

18 

46 

Pacific. 


7 

14 


4 

3 


M4 

11 

14 









PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities. 

101 

90 

i 106 

104 

123 

112 [ 

12 G 

?»7 

123 

<114 

New England. 

99 

63 

i 90 

95 

104 

102 1' 

132 

on 

118 

*103 

Middle Atlantic. 

114 

87 

115 

113 

J30 

119 

138 

98 

161 

IZl 

East North Central. 

86 

iW 

87 

89 

104 

9G 

98 

89 

89 

103 

West North Central. 

84 

02 

76 

75 

120 

81 ' 

74 

87 

74 

71 

South Atlantic. 

121 

118 

140 

120 

144 

100 !, 

100 

J 148 

100 

•153 

East South Central. 

98 

112 

, 10.5 

138 

171 

U8 ,1 

103 

127 

134 

199 

West South Central. 

116 

90 

1 no 

129 

164 

142 |i 

207 

112 

163 

108 

Mountain. 

164 

117 

1 156 

144 

109 

99 i 

HO 

90 

210 

54 

Padflc. 

49 

100 

1 ” 

100 

74 

76 II 

ii 

124 

»76 

152 

108 


* Seattle. Wash,, and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

»Frederick, Md., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn , and Norfolk, Va., not included. 

«Hartford, Conn., not included. 

«Norfolk, Va., not included. 

^ Frederick, Md., and Los Angeles, Calif, not included. 
Lob Angeles, Calif., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


i 

Group of cities 

Niimlior 
of cities 
reporting 
ea.ses 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate p<4kilatlon of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
' Cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1 

1927 

L.. 

Total-. 

101 

95 

30.443,800 

- - 1 

30,966,700 

1 

29,783,700 

30,295,900 

New England.._—— _ 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2,246,900 

2,211,000 

2,245.900 

Middle Atlantic... 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

10,507,000 

10,467,000 

10,667,000 

East North Central......... 

16 

16 

7.650,200 

7,810,600 

7,650,200 

1 7,810,600 

West North Central... 

12 

10 

2,686,600 

2,620,600 

2,470,600 

2,510,000 

Soutti Atlantic... 

21 

20 

2,799,600 
1,008,300 j 

' 2,878,100 

2,757,700 

1,008,300 

2,835,700 

East South Central... 

7 

7 

1 1,023,600 

l,02.i,600 

West South Central... 

8 

7 

1,213,800 

1,243,300 j 
580,000 

1,181,600 

1,210,400 

Mountain- „_ _ 

9 

9 

672,100 
1,946,400 

572,100 

580,000 

Fadfic...___ 

6 

4 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,512,800 




























































POBEIGN AND INSULAR 


BRAZIL 

Leprosy. — h\ a lecture on leprosy which Dr. Aguiar Pupo, of the 
Medical College of Sao Paulo, has delivered on various occasions in 
the antileprosy campaign which is being carried on in the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, the following statistics in regard to leprosy in 
Brazil are given: 


I^ocalliy 

Population 

Coses verified 

Probable cases 

Number 

Index per 

i,poo 

Number 

Index per 
1,000 

Northern focus. 

2 ,221,010 
13,823,317 
14, .'>31,278 

3.447 

1 6.024 

; 1,372 

1 .55 
.50 
.00 

3,447 

22,483 

1,372 

1.55 

1.03 

.00 

Southern focus..... 

other States. 

ToltU... 

30,585>6a5 

i 11,743 

38 

27,302 

.80 



The northern focus mentioned is made up of the throe States of 
Amazonas, Para, and Maranhao, while the southern focus includes 
the Federal District and the States of Kio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Minas Geraes, and Parana. The populations given are those of the 
census of 1920, 

A number of small asylums and hospitals for lepers are maintained 
in the State of Sao Paulo, some of which receive financial assistance 
from the State. Some lepers, however, are segregated in small 
isolated settlements. The State government has recently let the 
contract for the completion of a leprosarium some miles east of the 
city of Sao Paulo. 

Mortality jrom certain diseases — Para—June 26-Novemher 29^ 
1927. —^During the period from June 26 to November 29, 1927, 
mortality from certain diseases and general mortality were reported 
at Para, Brazil, as follows: Gastroenteritis, deaths, 200; leprosy, 4; 
malarial affections, 176; tuberculosis, 146. Total number of deaths 
from all causes, 1,535. 

CANADA 

ComrnunicaUe diseases—Weelc ended December S, 1927- —The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever.. 

.. 


1 





1 

Inflaeosa.-.-. 

11 







u 

Pc^omyeiitls.-. 




3 




5 

Smallpox...-. 



jl|a|||||M 

00 

3 

15 


111 

Typhoid fever*..... 

3 



21 



^■1 

40 



HI 

■■ 



■H 



(3166) 
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I>eei!mb«r 28,1027 

* 

CommuniccMe diseases — Quehecr—WeeJc ended December S, 19S7,~^ 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended December 3,1927, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Oorebrosplnal meningitis__ 


Scarlet fever____ 

74 

Chicken pox... 


Smallpox____ 

6 

Diphtheria.... 


Tuberculosis____...._ 

40 

German measles.. 

3 

Typhoid fever..... 

7 

Influenza.. 

7 

Whooping cough_ 

17 

Measles. 

97 



COLOMBIA 

Health conditions — Influenza—Santa Marta .—Information received 
under recent dates from Santa Marta, Colombia, shows as follows: 
During September, 1927, prevalence of malarial diseases and tuber¬ 
culosis; in October and to November 15, prevalence of influenza 
with a number of fatalities in the native population; during the last 
two weeks of November, improved health conditions and decreased 
death rate. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Habana — November, 1927 .—During the 
month of November, 1927, communicable diseases wore reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


1 

Disease 

New 

cases 

1 

Deaths 

Remain^ 
ing under 
treatment 
Nov. 30, 
1927 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

1 1 

Remain- 
ing under 
treatment 
Nov. 30, 
1927 

r.hinken po* _ _ 1 

6 


2 

Paratyphoid fever. 

1 

i 

1 

1 i 

ntphth<»rTR - . 1 

6 

.i 

3 

Rabies.. 

1 

1 


Leprosy_........_ 



18 

Scarlet fever_ 

1 


0 

Malaria * ... 

88 

3 

S8 

Typhoid fever * _ 

30 

7 ' 

44 

Measles. 1 

j 

a 

1 

b 

i 





* Many of these cases from the interior. 


Malaria — Water supply—Santiago de Cuba .—Under date of 
December 10, 1927, 751 cases of malaria were officially reported 
present at Santiago de Cuba, showing an increase of 283 new cases 
over the number reported for the previous week. It was stated 
that these figures could not be considered to be accurate, as many 
cases are home-treated and are never reported to the local authorities. 

Water supply .—Analyses of samples of water taken from two of 
the principal reservoirs of the city show from 1010 to 1190 B. cdi 
per cubic centimeter. The city water has been declared unfit for 
consumption unless previously boiled for at least five minute. 
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HAWAII TERHITORY 

Seomi plague-infected rat—PohaTceUf Hawaii,—The finding of a 
second plague-infected rat was reported at Pohakea, Hawaii, Noveni' 
ber 10, 1927.‘ 

IRAQ 

Cholera—October 16-Novemher 5, 1927 — Summary ,—^Cholera has 
been reported in Iraq as follows: 


Place 

Week ended 
Oct. 29,1927 

Week ended 
Nov. 6,1927 

Bumniary to 
Nov. 5,1927 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Amarah. 

4 

6 

8 

8 

178 

140 

Baghdad.-.—.—__ 



10 

5 

11 

6 

Basrah. 





^ 417 

337 

Diwaniyah.-...—.. 

. 

4 

.T 

3 



49 

HUlBh. 

7 

6 

3 

2 

29 

20 

Kerbala. 

1 

1 

4 

5 

39 

27 

Kut. 

9 

4 

1 

1 

29 

19 

Muntaflq.-____ 



.1 


189 

119 

Ramadi. 

19 

10 

18 

23 

37 

33 

Total... 

44 

29 

47 1 

44 

1,017 

750 


JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alaairim)—October SO-November 26, 1927 ,—During the 
four weeks ended November 26, 1927, one case of smallpox (reported 
as alastrim) was notified in the Island of Jamaica, occurring in a 
locality outside of Kingston. 

Other communicaile diseases ,—During the same period other com¬ 
municable diseases were reported in the island as follows: 


Disease 

Kingston 

Other lo¬ 
calities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other lo¬ 
calities 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 


1 

Puerperal fever ... 


2 

Chicken j>ox.. 

I 

1 

Tuberculosis_ 

18 

45 

Dysonterv__ 

5 

1 

Typhoid fever _ . _■ 

23 

92 




i 


Population: Island, 926,000, Kingston, 62,707. 


MADAGASCAR 

Plague—September 16-30, 1927 .—During the two weeks ended 
September 30, 1927, 86 cases of plague with 78 deaths were reported 
in the island of Madagasc/ar. The occurrence was distributed accord¬ 
ing to type as follows: Bubonic, 38 cases; pneumonic, 29; septicemic, 
19. The distribution according to locality was: Provinces —AnHiair 
rofte, casesS; /fowy, cases, 7; iforamun^a, cases, 3; Tananaritw, cases 
60, and in Tananarive Town, 13. 




t Public Health Keports, Dec. 16,1927, p. 8103. 
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Dwanlier 23.1927 


MA£TA 

Oownunicaile diseases — September-^eiober, 19/i7 ,—Communicable 
diseases have been reported in the island of Malta for the months of 
September and October, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 


Septem¬ 
ber, 1927, 


cases 


Bronobopueomonia. 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria. 

Ermpeias. 

InnuenzH. 


7 

2 

4 

2 

1 


Lethargic encephalitia 

Malaria. 

Malta fever. 


12 

C2 


October, 

1927, 

cases 


2 


9 

15 

2 

1 


88 


Population: Civil, estimated, 227,440. 
1 Contracted abroad. 


Disease i 

Septem¬ 
ber, 1927, 
cases 

October, 

1927, 

cases 

Measles. .. 

1 

3 

Pneumonia. 

7 

5 

Puerperal fever. 

1 


Scarlet fever. 

21 

30 

Trachoma. 

148 

166 

Tuberculosis.-. 

20 

26 

Typhoid fever. 

76 

95 

Whooping cough. 

4 

4 





PERU 


Mortality from communicable diseases—Deaths from aU causes —■ 
Lima — September, 1927 .—During the month of September, 1927, 
deaths from all causes and from communicable diseases were xeported 
at Lima, Peru, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meniugitis. 

3 

Tuberculosis.. 

89 

OastroentetitLs... 

36 

Tvphoid fever . _ 

2 

Influenza. 

5 

All other eausc'^... 

202 

Malaria... 

1 ^ 




Population: 196,767. 


RUMANIA 

Poliomyelitis—November 16,1927 — Summary ojjatalities and locali^ 
ties affected during epidemic .—On November 16, 1927, 531 cases of 
poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) were reported present in Rumania, 
with 56 fatalities from the disease during the prevalence of the 
epidemic; 51 counties and 25 cities were affected. On December ^ 
the epidemic was said to be decreasing rapidly. 

SENEGAL 

Decreased prevalence of plague—YeUow fever .—During the week 
ended November 20,1927, decrease in plague prevalence was reported 
in the districts of Baol and Cayor, interior of Senegal. 

Seven cases of yellow fever were reported during the same period, 
5 cases' with 4 deaths occurred at Dakar, and a fatal case at Thies 
and one at Khombole (both in Syrians). 
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CHOLEBA, FLAGUE. SBIALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER 

The repprts contained jin the following tables must not be considered as complete or dual as regards either 
the list of eountries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received daring Week Ended December 2Z, 1927 > 


CHOLERA 


Place 

^ Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 

Canton.. _ . _ 

i 

Oct. 8(V“Nov. 5 _ 

1 

1 


India. 


Sept. 25~Oct. 8, 1027; Oases, 
8,962; deaths, 4,644. 

Calcutta....._....__ 

Oct. 23- Nov. 5_ 

63 

47 

Rangoon. 

.do. 


1 

Iraq_J.... 




Oct. 23-Nov. 6, 1927: Oases, 91; 
deaths, 73. 

Week ended Nov. 6,1927. 

Amarah.... 

Oct. 23-Nov. 5_ 

12 

14 

Baghdad.-... 

_do. 

10 

5 

Biwaniyah___ 

.do_-_ 

7 

1 

Hill ah. 

.do. 

10 

8 


Karbala _ ., ^ . 

_do_......... 

8 

6 


Kut. 

_do_-_ 

10 

5 


Ramadi.—.. 

.do.. 

87 

83 


Java: 

Batavia. 

Oct. 29-Nov. ft.... 

1 

1 

City. 

Siam... 



Oct. 23-29,1927- Cases, 14; deaths, 
10. Apr. 1-Oet. 29, 1927: 

Cases, 783; deaths, 535. 





PLAGUE 


Hawaii Territory; 

Pohakea_ 

Knv, in 



Plague-infected rat. 

Sept. 25-()ct 8, 1927: Oases, 

1,370; deaths, 740. 

Province. 

India.-...1 




Rangoon...................! 

Oct 23-29. 

5 

5 

Java: 

Batavia.' 

Oct. 23-Nov. 6_ 

70 

70 

East Java and Madura— 
Surabaya_ 

Oct 2-22. 

14 

14 

Madagascar- ..I. 


Sept 16-30, 1927; Cases, 86; 

1 

Province— 

Antisirabe.— 

Sept. 16-30.. 

8 

2 

deaths, 78. Cases* Bubonic, 
38; pneumonic, 29; septicemic, 
19; deaths, bubonic, 30; pneu* 
roonic, 29; septicemic, 19. 
Bubonic. 

Itasy. 

Moramanga_ 

_do___ 

7 

B 

7 

8 

Bubonic, cases and deaths, 4; 

pneumonic, 2; septicemic, 1. 
Pneumonic, 1; scptlccmir, 2. 
Bubonic, cases, 26, deaths, 21; 

pneumonic, 19; septicemic, 15. 
Bubonic, cases, 5, deaths, 3; 

pneumonic, 7; septicemic, 1, 
Apr. 1-Oct 29, 1927. Cases, 12; 
deaths, 8. 

Native. 

Tananarive_...._ 

.do............ 

60 

55 

Tananarive Town. 

Siam.. 

.do....... 

13 

11 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

Richmond District. 

Ont M-M 

2 

2 





• 

SMALLPOX 



British South Africa* 

Northern Rhodesia.. .. 

Ofit. 1A-2S_ 

28 

44 

Native. 

Canada... 

Nov. 27-l)ec. 3_ 

1 

Cases, 111. 

Alberta-... 

_do_...... 

a 


Edniinntnn 

Nov 90-9.R 

6 



Manitoba.... 

Nov. 27-Dec. 3.... 

8 



Winnipeg. 

noe A-IO 

1 



Ontario.. 

Nov. 27-Deo. 3_ 

00 



nftnilltnn- ’ - - , 

_do_ 

2 



OttAWR 

_do_ 

19 



Toronto 

.....do___. 

85 



Ql^heC- _ , _ r-r-,*-rT 

__ .d o..-..«.,...I 



Oases, 5. 

- - 


15 

1 


China: 

Manchuria— 

ViighiiTt. __ 

Nov. 6-12- 



Tientsin. 

Oct. 23-29_ 

8 




1 Prom medical ofllcers of the Public Healtb Service, American consuls, and other aonroes. 
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23,1937 


PLAGUE, SMALIPOH; TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
PEvEB^^ontlnued 

Reports Reeeiyed during Week Ended December 23, lg27—Coutmued 

SM[ALLPOX-<-<k>ntliuied 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths i 

1 

Remarks 

Great Britain: 

England— 

Bristol. 

Nov 20-20. 

2 



Leeds. 

.do. 

.3 



Manchester.. 

-----do___ 

2 



Nottingham. 

_do_ 

1 



Sheffield. 

Nov. 6-19. 

5 



India... 



Sept. 25-Oct. 8,1927: Cases, 1,516; 
deaths, 238. 

Calcutta. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 5_ 


1 

Rangoon. 

Oct. 22-29.. 

4 

1 


Iraq: ’ 1 

Baghdad.; 

Jamaica. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 8-... 
Oct. 30-Nov. 20... 

2 

1 

7 

1 

Outside of Kingston. 

Java: 

East Java and Madura. 

Oct. 2-15.. 

1 

Slam. 

'4 . ^ 



Oct. 23-29, 1927: Cases, 10; 
deaths, 1. Apr. 1-Oct. 29, 
1927. Cases, 263, deaths, 68. 

Spain: 

Malaga. 

Nov. 19-25. 


1 

Syria* 

Damascus.. 

Oct. 22-Nov. 10... 

i 

1 85 



I’nion of South Africa. 
Transvaal— 

Johannesburg. 

Oct. 23-29. 

; 7 









TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile: 

Valparaiso. 

Nov. 6-12. 

1 

1 


Mexico’ 

Guadalajara. 

Nov. 22 28.... 

1 


Poland. 

Oct 9-22. 

25 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province. 

Oct. 23-29. 


Outbreaks m 5 districts. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Senegal: 

Dakar.. 

Nov 14-20 . 

5 

4 


Khombole.i 

.do. 

1 

1 

Syrian 

Do. 

Thiee....1 

.do... 

1 

1 





Reports Received from June 25 to December 16, 1927 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 


China* 

Amoy. 

Canton. 

Foochow.,. 
Hong Kong. 
Kulangsu... 
Shanghai... 


Swatow. 

Tientsin. 

India.. 

Bombay- 

Calcutta. 

Karachi-. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon. 


Date 


May 22-Oct. 15. 
May 1-Oct. 29., 
July 24-Oct. 22- 
July 17~aept. 8- 

Juno 21. 

June 19-25-. 

July 31-Oct. 22- 


Aug. 27-Oot. 1- 
Apr. 17-Sept. 24.. 

8-Sept. 17. 
May 8-Oct. 22- 
May 29-June 4-. 


May 8-0(it. 22.. 



Cases 

Deaths 

Re narks 


119 

11 


.. 

102 

67 

Present, 


3 

3 


1 




2 




119 

In internationi.! settlement and 


! 188 

! 14 

13 

French concession. 



Cases, 179,664; deaths, 97,933, 


127 

57 

— 

828 

490 



1 

1 


_ 

833 

i 442 



36 

21 



^ > From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

PEVER-^oiitlnued 

Reports Recaived from June 25 to December 16, 1627-*Oontiiiued 

CBOLERA-<-€on tinned 


Place Date Cases Deaths Remarks 


India* French Settlements in... 

Mar. 30-Aug. 27... 

253 

168 


Indo-China (French). 

Apr. 1-Sept. 20_ 



Cases* 15*564. 

Annam. 

.do. 

4,509 



Cambodia___ 

—..do_ 

403 



Cochin>China. 

.do. 

1*606 



Saigon. 

June 4-Oct. 2. 

18 

4 


Laos. 

July ll-8ept. 20... 

223 



Tmilciii 

Apr. 1-Sept. 20_ 

9*818 



Iraq: 





Amarah. 

Oct. 2-22. 

45 

26 


Baghdad. 

July24-Oct. 22.,.. 

30 

19 

1 

Basra. 

July 17-Oct.'22.... 

385 

282 


Diwaniyah. 

Oct. 2-22. 

72 

43 


Hillah. 

.do. 

13 

I 7 


Kerbala. 

i.do. 

14 

I 10 


Kut. 

-do........—.. 

I 12 

8 


Mnntaflque. 

.do. 

9 

4 


Japan: 





Yokohama. 

July 81-Aug. 6_ 

1 

1 1 


Jaya: 





Batavia. 

Reported Nov. 19. 

25 

15 


Persia. 





Abadan. 

July 21-Aug. 13,,. 

215 

183 


Ahwaz. 

July 31-Aug. 13... 

20 

13 


Minab. 

Aug. 7-13. 


28 


Mohammerah. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

194 

155 


Nasser!. 

July 19-31. 


10 


Philippine Islands: 





Bulacan Province. 

June 7-July 8_... 

3 

2 


Leyte Province— 





Barugo. 

June 29. 

1 

1 1 


Oarlgara. 

June 23. 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo. 

May 18. 

1 



Manila___ 

July 17-Aug. 27_ 

2 



Siam. 

May 1-Oct. 22. 



Cases, 382; deaths* 227. 

Bangkok. 

.do. 

54 

18 


On vessel: 





B. S. Adrastus. 

Reported Aug. 6.. 

1 

1 

At Yokohama* Japan. 

8. S, Montreal Maru-...,-. 

Bept. 20. 



At Muke* Japan. 

8. 8. Tabarlstan__ 

Oct. C. 

1 


Case in coolie removed at Basra. 

8. 8. Morca. 

Sept. 2. 



At Hong Kong, cholera-infected. 

8. 8. War Mehtar (oil 

Aug. 4. 

1 

1 

At Saffaglia, Kgypt. 

tanker). 


1 




PLAGUE 


eria: 

Algiers.. 

Oran. 

sentina..-. 

Aug 

Aug 

Jan. 

21-Oct. 20.. 
21-Nov. 5... 
l-Aug. 2 

Bahia_ 

Nov 

.21. 

Province— 

Buenos Aires. 

Cordoba . 

Do-. 

Corrientos. 

Enlre Rios. 

Santo Fe. 

Territory— 

Chaco— 

Barranqueras. 

Formosa.. 

Apr 

Jan. 

Nov 

June 

Mar 

Apr 

Mai 

June 

10- May 7... 

11- Aug. 6 .... 

21. 

1. 

. 29-Aug. 18.. 
28-May 16.. 

29. 

Pampa.-. 

July 

27-Aug. 2 

Rio Negro.. 

Aug 

. fl 

City- 



Merou. 

Repi 

orted July 14. 

QuUino. 

Nov 

. 26. 

Rosario. 

Mai 

7 7. 

Do. 

Nov 

. 26. 

Santa Fe.-. 

Mai 

r 16 _ 

>re8: 



St. Michaels Island. 

Mai 

rl5-Oct. 29.. 

Ribelra Grande. 

Jun< 

J12-18. 

\Eil: 



Sao Paulo... 

June 

) 3-9-- 


3 



6 

4 




Cases* 80; deaths, 44. 

1 


In vicinity. 

4 

3 


S2 

29 


10 


Reported as having occurred 

1 

1 

8 weeks previously. 

8 

1 


4 

3 


2 

2 


8 

} 

2 




Present. 

\ 

1 


1 



4 

2 


12 

1 


1 



1 

1 
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0eeeiiil»er 29* 1927 


C»(»JBRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND TBUiOir 

FEVER-^ontinued 

Rep«rti Received from Jane 26 to December 16, 1627—Continued 

PLAfiVe—Continued 


Place 


British East Africa: 

Kenya. 

Mombasa,., 

Nairobi. 

Tan^nyika. 

Uganda. 

Do. 

Canary Islands: 
Laguna district- 

TeJIna. 

Las Palmas. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

China: 

Amoy. 

Mongolia. 

Tientsin. 

Tungliao. 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Bemarks 


Apr.24-July 31—. 

July 24-30. 

May 22-28. 

Mar. 2fi-May 28... 

July 24-Oct.l __ 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28. 

Mar. 27-Junp30... 


73 

1 

6 



14 

1 


37 

70 

121 

693 


June 17. 

Oct. 8 11. 

May 1-Oct. 22_ 


1 

8 

24 



Plague rats, 5. 


July 3-23. 

Keportod Oct. 11.. 

Aug. 14-20. 

Beported Oct. 11- 


2 

200 


200 


Present in surrounding country 
Approximate. 


Ecuador: 

Ouayaquil. 


Egypt* 

Alexandria. 

Beni-Souef. 

Blba. 

Dakh^ia. 

Minia. 

Port Said. 

Suez. 

Tanta district. 

Orecoo. 

Athens. 

Mytilenc. 

Patras 

Hawaii Territory: 

Hamakua. 

Pohukoa.. 

Honokaa. 

Kapulena. 

Kukuihaelc. 

Paauilo. 

India. 

Bombay.. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Rangoon.. 

Indo-China (French). 

Saigon.. 

Kwang*(^how-Wan. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

Java* 

Batavia. 

East Java and Madura_ 

Pasoeroean Residency.. 

Surabaya. 

Madagascar. 

J*rovince— 

Ambosltra. 

Antislrabe. 

Mlarinarivo (Itasy)_ 

Moramanga. 

Tananarive. 

Tananarive Town.. 

Mauritius: 

Port Louis. 

Nigeria. 

Peru. 

Departments— 

lea. 

Lambayeque. 

Liliertad. 

Lima.i 

Lima City.j 


June 1-Oct. 30_. 


Juno 4~Sept. 2... 
June 4-July 13.. 

Juno 4-10. 

June 24-July 9— 

Aug. 8-9. 

June 24-July 21.. 

Sopt. 4. 

June 4-JO. 

May 1-Junc 30.. 
June l-.luR. 29-. 
Aug 9-St'pt.26.. 
May 30“Nov. 5.. 


July 15-Aug. 30. 

Nov. 10. :. 

May 17-23. 

Oct 22. 

Aug. 12-17.. 

July 2fi-Aug. 1.- 
Apr. 17-Oct. 24.. 
May 8-Oct. 22-- 
Aug. 21-Sept. 3.. 
May l-Oct. 15-. 
May8-Oct.22.- 
Apr 1-Aug, 10.— 

Sept. 2-16.- 

May 21-July31_- 


Apr 8-May28... 

May 1-Oct. 22-., 
May 2:^Oct. 1... 

May 9 . 

Apr, 17-Sept 24- 


Mar J6-Aug, 16. 
Mar. 16-Sept. 15. 

_do. 

May 16-Aug. 31.. 
Mar. 18-Sept. 15. 
hlar. 16-June 30- 

May 1-June30... 
Mar. 1-May 31... 
Apr.-May 31. 


Apr. 1-30. 

—do. 

Apr. 1-May 81. 
Apr. l-July 31. 
Apr. 1-30. 


106 

18 

1,858 

81 

50 

2 

73 

12 

419 

31 


94 


100 

44 

94 

32 

350 

22 

1 

228 


89 

10 

864 

75 


399 

30 


92 


44 

83 

31 

308 

20 

1 

117 


Bats taken, 95,408; found in¬ 
fected, 53. 


At Nama. 


Including Piraeus. 


2 plague rodents. 

1 plague rodent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cases, 25, 403; deaths, 11,164. 


Province. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdi- 
wano. 

Mar. 16-Apr. 30,1927: Cases, 256; 
deaths, 135. 


Cases, 22; deaths, 8. 










































































































December 21^ 1927 3174 

CHOUBRA, HLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Uontlnued 

Reports Receited firom Jane 25 to December 16,1627-^CoBtinued 

PLAGUE-^ontlnued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

fiAMAffAl _ 

May 28-Oct. 16... 



Cases, 1,169; deaths, 646. 

gaol. 

Jutw2-0ot. 16_ 

235 

109 

Cayor Frontier.. 

July 4-Nov. 13— 
June 20-Oct. 2_ 

1,040 

147 

569 


Dakar...... 

94 


Faoel...—- 

July 6.. 

17 

8 


Guindel. 

June 20-28. 

U 

2 


Loi^ district... 

Sent. 18-Oct. 16... 
July O-IO. 

IS 

4 


M’gour. 

28 

23 


Medina...— 

June 13-19. 

2 

2 


Pout___ 

Julv 4-10. 

1 



Ruflsaue... 

May 23-8ept. 26... 
May 23-Nov. 13. _ 
June2-Julyl7 

Apr. 1-June 25_ 

223 

167 


TbieadlBtrint. , _ 

35 

16 


Tivaouane.......... 

60 

32 


Siam___ 


Cases, 12; deaths, 9. 

Do. 

Oct. 2-22. 

2 

1 

T)ft.iiglrnlr . ___ __ _ 

May 8-Jiine 11_ 

Oct. 2-22 . 

2 

1 


Do _ 

2 



Syria: 

■Relnit _„_ . , 

Juno 11-Sept. 10... 
Apr. 21-July 10... 
July 25-Aug. 1_ 

May 13-19 . 

4 



Tunisia.. 

144 



Tunis_—. 

1 



Turkey: 

Constantinople _ 

1 



Do.. 

Sept. 18-Oct. 1 . 

2 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Maralshurg district .... 
Ora^e Free State— 

Edenburg district _ 

Mav 1-14 . 

2 

2 

Native, 

July 17-26 . 

8 

8 

Natives; on farm. 

Rouxvllle district . 

On vessel: 

S. 8. Avoroff _ 

July 24-Aug. 6 - 

June 24-30 _ ..... 

2 

1 

2 

Greek warship at port of Athens. 
At Diiala, French Cameroons, 
from Nigeria. 

At Piraeus, Greece. 

8. 8. Capafrio ___ 

Aug. 23_ ........ 

3 

1 

8. 8. Elcano_ 

Aug, 10-.... 

1 


8. 8. Mfl/InnnA __ _ 

Aug 24 _ ... _ 

1 


At Dakar, Senegal, from ports 
south. 

At Gefle, Sweden, from Ruds- 
que, Senegal. 

8. 8. Ransboim_ 

A ng. .*5 _ .. 

3 







SMALLPOX 


_ __ 

Apr 21-Sfpt.20 



” Algiers___ 

May H-Jiine 30.. 

8 


Oran__ 

Mav 21-Nov 12... 

88 


Angola^_____ 

June 1-Aug. 31_ 

47 


'^Ijoanda____ 

Sept 1-16--. 

1 


Portuguese Congo.......... 

.do___ 

4 


Arabia: 




Aden... 

July 17-Aug, 1- 

2 

1 

Brasil: 




Bahia..___ 

Aug. 7-18.. 

1 


Porto Alegre___... 

July 1-Scpt. 30_ 

11 


Rio do Janeiro. 

May 22-Oct. 29.... 

26 


British East Africa: 




Kenya. 

Apr. 24-May 14. 


14 

Tani^nyika—---— 

Mar. 29-June 18... 
Aug. 7-Sept. 17_ 


22 

29 

Zanzibar.... 

Apr. 1-Aug. 31 

121 

41 

British f^uth Afrit^a: 




Northern Rhodesia - -. 

Apr.30-Oct. 16...- 

831 

16 

Canada _ 

June 6“Nov. 26_ 



Alt^rta_-_ 

June 12-Nov. 26... 



Edmonton_I........ 

Ort. 23-29. 

1 


Calgary.. _ 

June 12-Aug. 27... 

9 


British Columbia— 



Vancouver_ 

May 23-Sept. 4_ 

4 


Manitoba_......_ 

June f)-Nov.26_ 



Winnipeg__ 

June 12-Nov. 26... 

26 


Nova Scotia_ 

Sept, ll-Oet. 16_ 

2 


HaUfax. 

Oct. 8-15. 

1 



Coses*. 955. 


Cases, 1,129. 
Cases, 250 


Cases, M. 
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December 2a, 1927 


CHOLPU, PLAQUE, 


SMAhlMX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—C5ontinue(J 


Reports R^eeired from June 25 to December 16,1927—Coaiinued 

SIIALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada—Continued 




Ontario. 

June 5-Nov. 26_ 



Kingston. 

Nov. 13-19. 


1 

Ottawa. 

Juno ri-Nov. 26... 

249 


Bamia. 

Aug. 7-13. 

1 


Toronto___ 

June 19-Nov. 19.._ 

55 


Windsor. 

Oct. 2-15. 

9 


Quebec... 

June 19-Nov. 26... 

40 


Riviere du Loup. 

Oct.29-Nov.19-... 

6 


Saskatchewan. 

June 12-Nov. 26... 



Moose Jaw. 

Aug. 14-Oct. 22_-- 

24 


Regina... 

July l7-Nov. 12... 

16 


Ccylon..„T. 

May 1-7. 



Colombo. 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

1 

1 

China; 




Amoy. 

May 8-28. 

1 


Do. 

July 3-16. 



Antting____ . - 

July 4-31. 

3 


Canton. 

Sept. 18-24. 

1 

i 

Chefoo. 

May H-14. 



Do.. 

Oot. O' 29. 

__ 


Foochow. 

May 8-Oct. 22. 



Hong Kong. 

May 8-Scpt. 17-. 

22 

21 

Manchuria- 




Anshan. 

May 22-28. 

1 


Changchun. 

May Ifv July 30... 

8 


Dairen. 

May 2'-June 3. 

10 

5 

Fushun. 

May 15-Sopt. 17.. 

11 


llarbln. 

June la-JuIy 10--. 

4 


Kniyuan. 

July 3'0. 

2 


Mukden. 

May 22-Oct. 29_., 

9 


Ponsihu. 

July 3-Oct. 1. 

2 


Ssupingkai. 

May 8-July 9. 

2 


Tientsin. 

May 8-Oct. 22.... 

31 

4 

Chosen. 

Fob 1-July30. 



Chlnnampo. 

Apr. 1-May 31— 

2 


Fusan. 

Apr. 1-.30. 

1 


Oonsau. 

May 1 31. 

1 


Beishin. 

Apr. 1-30. 

1 


Cmracao.. 

May 29-June 4_ 

1 


Ecuador. 




Guayaquil. 

June 1 -Oct. 31. 

5 


Egypt.-. 

May 7-Sept. 30--. 



Alexandria. 

May 21-June 17-.. 

4 

1 

Cairo. 

Jan. 22-Apr 15— 

14 

3 

Prflniio ______ 

Apr. 1-Aug. 31_ 



Lille. 

July 24-30. 

1 


Paris. 

May21-July3i .. 

14 

2 

Gold Coast. 

Mar. 1-July 31_ 

42 

7 

Great Britain. 




England and Wales. 

May 22-Nov. 19_ 



Birmingham. 

Aug. 14-Sept. 30—1 

2 


Bradford. 

May 20-June 11... 

2 


Do. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 19... 

11 


Bristol. 

Oct, 16-Nov 19... 

10 


Cardiff. 

June 10-July 2- 

4 


Do... 

Oct. 23-29. 

1 


Leeds. 

July 17-Nov. 19... 

28 


Liverpool... 

July 17-30. 

1 


London. 

May 16-June 18... 

2 


Manchester_ __ 

Oct. 2-Nov. 22_ 

5 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne,, 

Juno 12-Nov. 19... 

14 


Sheffield. 

Juno 12-Oct. 29- 

37 


Stoke-on-Trent. 

Aug, 21-27. 

1 


Scotland— 




Dundee. 

C< 

1 

1 

6 


Greece. 

June 1-80-r. 

1 


Saloniki ... _ _ 

July 12-Aug, 15... 


2 

Guatemsda: 




Guatemala City. 

June 1-30. 


9 

Guinea (French)..... 

June 4-10__. 

9 


India. 

Apr. 17-Sept. 24... 


1 

Bombay. 

May28-Oct.22.-. 

254 

160 

Calcutta. 

May8-Oct.22-... 

418 

319 

Karachi. 

May a5-Aag. 6_ 

10 

5 

Madras. 

May 22-Oct. 29— 

42 

9 

Rangoon. 

May8-Oct.22...- 

209 

160 


Remarks 

Cases, 605. 

Cjisrs, 19.*J. 

Cases, 3, deaths, 2. 

Present in surrotinding country. 

Present. 

Do. 

Do. 


CaM‘S, r»20. deaths, 211. 

Ala.strlm 

Cases, 21; death's, 4. 
Cases, 207. 

Cases, 4,702. 


Cases, 77,885; deaths, 20,500. 




















































































































































CHOLBRA, FlJkGm SMALIPOX, TTiniUS FEVX», AND TBLLOW 

FEVER—Oontiaued 

Reyarta Readved frem lane 26 to Oeemiber 16,1227—iGontiiiufid 

SMALLPOX—Continued 


Oases I Deaths Remarks 


Indla^ French Settlements in... 

Indo^Chlna (French). 

Saigon. 

Xraci: 


Basra.*.. 

Italy.. 

Rome.... 

Jamaica.. 

Japan.. 

Nagasaki City.. 

Taiwan Island.. 

Java: 

Batavia.. 

East Java and Madura..... 

Latvia.. 

Mexico.. 

Acapulco.. 

Durango.. 

Ouadalajara... 

Monterey. 

San Luis Potosi. 

Tampico. 

Torreon. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands India: 

Borneo— 

Holoe Soengei. 

Pasir Residency. 

Samarlnda Residency. 

Nigeria. 

Paraguay: 

Asuncion. 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

Poland. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. 

Oporto. 

Senegal; 

Medina. 

Siam.. 

Bangkok. 

Spain* 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Valencia. 

1 ) 0 .. 

Straits Settlements. 

Singapore. 

Sumatra: 

Medan. 

Switzerland: 

Berne. 

Syria: 

Damascus. 

Tunisia. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa* 

Cape Province. 

Do. 

Elliott district-. 

Idutywa district. 

Kalanga district. 

Mount Ayllffe district. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal— 

Barberton district. 

Venezuela: 

Maracaibo. 


Mar. aO-Aug. 27.. 
Mar. 21>Sept. 20. 
May 14-Sept. 9.. 

Apr. lO-Oct.22.,- 
Apr. lO-Oct. 16... 
Apr. 10-May 21.. 
June la-July 17._ 
May 29-Oct. 29. . 
Apr. »-May 7— 
June 20-Aug. 14.. 
May 21-31. 


00868,332. 


3 .1 Including consular district. 

47 .1 Reported as alastrim. 

. Cases, 19. 


May 22-Nov. 12.. 
Apr. «-Oct. 1-... 

Apr. 1-80. 

Mar. 1-June30-.. 
Aug. 28-Sept. 17. 

June 1-30. 

Nov. 16-21. 

July 1-31. 

May 29-AiJg. 13.. 
June 1-July 31.-. 

Aug. 7-Oet. 1- 

Apr. 1-Aug. 81... 


30 16 

46 1 

1 . 


2 2 

. 1 

. 1 

6 4 

. 11 

1 2 

2 

283 . 


Apr. 21. 

Apr. 30-May 6... 

May 21-27 . 

Mar. 1-July 31... 

July 10-23. 


Epidemic m 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do 


Feb. 21-Jiily 23. 

Apr. lO-Aug.O.... 20 

May 29-Nov. 6_ 32 

Sept. 3-9. 1 


July 4-10. 7 

Apr 1-Oct. 22. 

May 1-Sept 10... 16 

Aug. 1-31. 

Nov. 11-18. 

May 29-June 4_ 8 

Sept. 2ft-Oct. 1.- - 1 

June 12-18 .. 

Apr. 1-Jmiel8.... 7 

June 5-Aug 20_ 8 

June26-July2_ 1 

Aug. ll-Oct.20--. 30 

Apr. 1-June 10. 

June 1-10. 1 

July 7-Aug. 20. 

Oct. 2-8... 

May 11-June 10. 

July 3-0. 

May 11-June 10. 

July 31-Aug. a. 

Aug. 7-13. 


Cases, 256; deaths, 67. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


July 12-Oct, 3.. 
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December 1027 


GHOLIIKA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Cototlnuecl 

Beporte Received from June 26 to December 16, 1927 —Continued 


TYPHUa FEVBH 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

— 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria. 

Apr 2l-JuIy20_ 



Cases, 399; deaths, 39. 

Algiers. 

May ll-Oct 2»)... 

34 



Oran... 

May 21-Aug. 31... 

34 



Argentina: 





Rosario. 

Aug. 1-31_ 


1 


Bulgaria. 

Mar 1-Aug. 10_ 



Case.s, 245; deaths, 2L 

Sofia. 

Juno 4-Nov. 11 ... 


1 


Chile. 





t AiCofagasta. 

Apr 10“Afay 31... 

1 



Do. 

Sept, 2,1"Oct, 1 ... 


1 


ConceiKJion . 

May 2y-J une 4_ 


1 


La Calera. 

Ajir Ifi-May31... 

1 



Ligua. 

Mar. 10-31 .. 

2 



Puerto Montt... 

Apr. 10-May 31..- 

2 



Santiago.. 

_do __ 

5 

j 


Talcahuano.. 

July 10 10._. 


1 


Valparaiso!. 

Apr 10 Sept. 3. .. 

6 

3 


China. 





Manchuria— 





Hnrhin. 

July 2.'>-Aug 21... 

5 



Mukden. 

Max 20 June 4_ 

1 



Tientsin- . 

Jul> 10 24 . .... 

3 



Chosen. 

Feb. l-July 31 .. 



Cases, 703, deaths, 68. 

Chemulpo .. 

May 1- .\ug 31_ 

3 


Gensan.* . 

.do . 

4 


Seoul. 

Apr l-Aug 31_ 

sr» 

.3 ' 

Czechoslovakia. 

.do . 



C!i.s(s, 5.5 

Kg^pt . 

May 28-Oct 21... 


. 

Cases, 139; deaths, 24. 

Alexandria.. 

May 21-Aug .1 ... 

13 

5 1 

Cairo... 

Jan 15-.Tulvl., .. 

43 

16 ' 

Pori Said. 

Sept 24-30__ 

1 


Estonia . 

A Tu* 1 Tunc 30 . 



C'ascs. .5 

Greece ...... 

Juno 1-30 . 

2 

1 

Athens. 

June 1 -Sept 30_ 

2 

9 

GunloimilH. 




Guateinala... 

Aug 25 31 . 


1 

Iraq 




Baghdad. 

Apr. 21-30 

1 


In.sh Free State* 



.1 

(\)rk Countv.* 

Julv 3 9 . 

1 


in urban district. 

Donegal (^lunty— 1 




Let tork ennej*.. 

Oct 10-22. 

4 

- J 

Italy. 

Year, 1920 _ 



Case'.. :U. 

Napk^s__ 

..do .. 

31 i 

1 

Latvia___....__ 1 

Apr l-Julj 31_ 

32 

..1 

Lithuania... 

Feb l-.4ug 31 ... 

365 

50 ■ 

Mexico . 

Feb 2'June 30 . I 



Dealhs, 166 

Mexico Citv_ 

May 29-Nov. 5_ 

9.5 


liu ludtiig luiinicipalities in Fed* 

San Luis Potosl. 

Juh* .G-Aug 0 -- 


i 

erni District 

Morocco... 

Apr. 1 Sept. 20. .. 

981 

! 

Palestine . 

May 24 Oct, 31. . 


. 

('uses. 3S 

Haifa... 

do.. 

10 

1 

jTafia_ 

.\ug 2-Oct. 3 

3 


Jerusalem___ 

June 28- Vug, 1,5. _ 

3 


Mahnslni... 

Max 17-23. 


_ _ . _ 

In S.qfad district 

Nazareth. 

July lvi-2.5. 

1 

1 

Safad. 

May 17- Vug. 8 ... 

10 

.j 

Tel Aviv. 

Oct 1-10. 

1 

! 

Peru: 



1 

Arequipa. 

Apr. 1-3(1 . 


1 1 

bo. 

Aug. 1-Sept 30... 


3 1 

Poland. 

Apr lO-Oct 8_ 

1,142 

106 

Portugal: 





Lisbon..... 

Mav 29-June 4_ 


1 


Oporto. 

Aug 20-27. 

1 



Do. 

Oct, 23-29. 

1 



Rumania. 

Apr 3-Aug. 27_ 

1,000; 

60 


Spain: 





^ville. 

Aug. 19-25. 




Syria: 





Aleppo _ _ 

Sept 11-17. 

2 


■ 

Ttmlsfa. 

Apr. 22-July20.,. 

j 

:::::::::: 

Cases, 158. 

Tunis... 

July 5-Aug. 21_ 

2 i 



Turkey: 





Constantinople. 

May 13-19. 

.1 

2 


72889*—27-6 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—Oontinued 

Reports Rectlv«d froni lane 25 to Doeember 15, 1527—Continued 

TYPHUS PlVBIt-Contiiiaed 


Pitteft 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

tTnIon of Smith A Mrtt. . 

Apr. 1-30. 



Cases, 55; deaths, 8, native. In 

Cape Province... 

Ajm*. i-Opt. 22 

42 

5 

Europeans, oasM, 2. 

* Albany district. 

June ft-11. 



Outbre^s. 

East llondon . 

May 22-28. 

1 


Do. 

Olen Gray district_ 

May 1-7 . 



Do. 

Kentanf 

JUM 26-July 2_ 



Do. 

Port Ellrabcth. 

Aug. 7-13. . .. 

1 


Do. 

Qiimbu district. 

May 1-7. 



Do. 

Umzimkulii district..— 

Jtti»26-July2_ 



Do. 

Natal. 

Apr. l-.4ug. 6. 

7 

3 


Do. 

Oct. 16-22. 



Do. 

Impendhie district. 

June 5-11. 

I. 


Do. 

Orange Free State. 

Apr. 1-Oot. 1. 

5 



Transvaal. .... 

Apr. 1-3(1... 

1 



Johannesburg. 

July 3-Aug. 20_ 

19 

6 


Do_ 

Oct. 9-15. 

5 


* 

.2 

1 

May 1-Oct. 31_ 



Cases, 25; deaths, 5. 






YELLOW FBVEE 


Ashanti: 




Obuasi. 

Aug. 6... 

1 

1 

Dahomey (West Africa): 




Porto Novo. 

July 1.—. 

1 

1 

Oold Coast. 

Apr. 1-June 30_ 

60 

22 

Do. 

Aug. 4. 

2 


Ivory Coast.... 

July 29. 

1 

1 

Liberia: 




Monrovia. 

May 29-Sept. 10.. 

5 

5 

Senegal.. 

Oct. 3-Nov. 13_ 



Dakar. 

July 9. 

1 


Do. 

Aug. 8. 


2 

Do. 

Sept 17. 



Do. 

Oct :3-Nov.6. 

21 

10 

Oeoul. 

Sept. 26-Oct.2-... 

1 

1 

Island of Coree. 

Aug 22 -Sept. 4 . 

2 

2 

Kebemor .. 

Oct 9 23_.... . 

2 

2 

Kelle.-. 

Oct. 9 30_ 

3 

2 

Kenr Snnbi Kane. 

Oct. ;il-Nov.0.... 

3 

1 

Keur Madiop. 

Oct. 24-.J0.. 

1 

1 

Khombole.... 

Aug. 1 Oct 9,. 

6 

1 3 

Louga. 

Sept.20-Nuv. 13-. 

6 

1 5 

Mehke. 

Oct. 17-Nov 13... 

6 

3 

M’Bour. 

May 27-June 19... 

5 

5 

N’Dande. 

Oct. 17-Nov. 6 .... 

4 

3 

Ouakam. 

June 2-Aug. 14_ 

4 

2 

Pout. 

Sept. 19-25.. 

1 

1 

RufisQue. 

Oct. 0-16.. 

1 

1 

Seblkotane. 

Oct. 17-Nov. J3... 

4 

2 

St. Louis. 

Aug. 1-Oct 2. 

3 

3 

Thie-s. 

July 10_ 

1 

1 

Do. 

Sept. 12 -Nov. 13-. 

15 

35 

Tiaroye. 

Aug. 22-Sept 4... 

1 

1 

Tivaouane.. 

May 27-Sept. 11.. 

6 

5 

Togoland: 




MeiaUa. 

Aug. 15-21. 

1 

1 

On vessel: 




S. S. Desirade. 

Sept. 16. 

1 

1 


In Syrian woman. 


Caaea, 60; deaths, 55. 


Present. 


In European, 



X 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


VOL. 42 DECEMBER 30. 1927 NO. 52 


PREVALENCE OF CERTAIN DISEASES IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS. SMALLPOX. POLIOMYELITIS 

Menw{fococcus meningitis .—A report dated DcM^einber 19, 1927, 
shows an outbreak of meningococcns meningitis among Indians on 
the Shoshone Indian Reservation, Wyo. Exat't information is not 
yet available, but there were probably 8 cases with 4 deaths to 
December 19, 1927. 

Reports of meningococcus meningitis are not (‘oiuplete from many 
States, but during the year 1927 to date more eases of this disease 
have been reported in the United States than were reported during 
the preceding two yeai’s. Weekly reports are available for the three 
years 1925 to 1927 for 37 States and the District of Cohiinbia, having 
an aggregate estimated population of more than 90,000,000. These 
States reported 2,317 cases of meningococcus meningitis for the 49 
weeks from Januaiy 2, 1927, to December 10, 1927; 1,571 cases for 
the corresponding period of 1926, and 1,226 cases for the 49 weeks 
in 1925. 

The following table gives a comparison of the reports of cases of 
meningococcus meningitis for the 16 weeks ended December 10, 1927, 
with the corresponding weeks of the two preceding years: 


Meningococcus meningitis cases 


Four weeks ended— 

1927 

Corresj: 

wet 

1926 

K>Ddinx 

»ks 

192.) 

Sept. 17, 1927. 

122 1 

85 

Ifll 

Ocl. 16, 1927. 

182 1 

97 

91 

Nov. 12. 1927. 

162 1 

96 1 

66 

Deo. 10, 1927.-.-.—____ 

172 ! 

119 

, s2 

Total. 16 weeks.... 

638 

397 





1 340 


SmaUpox ,—Weekly telegraphic reports from the health officers of 
37 States and the District of Columbia for the 16 weeks ended 
December 10, 1927, show an increase in cases of smallpox of 16 per 
cent over the reports for the corresponding period of last year and 
T2890-—-27-1 (3179) 










]>e«erober 80, iB27 3180 

an increase of 43 per cent over the reports received in 1026. The 
form of the disease is mdd. 

Tlie following table gives a summary of the reports for 16 weeks 
of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, the period covered in 1927 be^ 
from August 21 to December 10. The population of Uie 37 Stat^ 
is nearly 88,000,000: 

Smallpox cases 


Four weeks ended— 

1027 

Corresponding 

weeks 

1926 

1925 

Sept. 17,1927. 

556 

569 

1,227 

2,182 

421 

416 

1.017 

2,034 

373 

376 

876 

1.548 

Oct. 16, 1927. 

Nov. 12,1927..... 

Dec. 10,1927. 

Total, 16 weeks........... 

4,534 

3,008 

3,171 



Poliomyelitu ,—Although the incidence of poliomyelitis in the 
United States is steadily declining, the reports indicate more cases 
than are usual at this season of the year. The following table gives 
a summary of the reports of cases of poliomyelitis from the State 
health officers of 38 States for the 16 weeks from August 21 to De¬ 
cember 10, 1927, arranged by four-week periods, compared with simi¬ 
lar reports for the same periods of the years 1925 and 1926. 


Poliomyelitis cases 


Four weeks ended— 

1927 

Gorresiiondiiig 

weeks 

1925 

1926 

Sept. 17, 1927... 

1,751 

%m 

1,374 

675 

474 
344 
217 
126 

1,120 
965 
466 
182 

Oct. 16,1927... 

Nov. 12, 1927.—. 

Dfto. in, 1927 ____' 

Total, 16 weeks.-..-_--ll..i 

6,878 

1, 161 

2,723 



ENDEMIC GOITER AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 

COMPARISON OF ENDEMIC GOITER INCIDENCE AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE 
STATES OP MINNESOTA. OREGON. COLORADO. MONTANA. CONNECTICUT. AND 
MASSACHUSETTS. AND IN THE CITY OF ClNaNNATl. OHIO 

By Robert Olesen, SurgeoUf United States Public Health Serviee 
INTRODUCTION 

Information concerning the regional distribution of endemic goiter 
in the United States is available from numerous sources. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these data suffer from the obvious defect of having been 
gathered by many investigators, possessing varying degrees of skill 
and experience in examining thyroids, as well as employing different 
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methods of examination. Inasmuch as a knowledge of the distribu¬ 
tion of simple thyroid enlargement is essential to a more accurate 
understanding of the cause of the malady and the intelligent applica¬ 
tion of prophylactic measures, it is to be regretted that the available 
reooids are not more uniform in character. 



THE DRAFT EXAMINATIONS 

Relatively few thyroid surveys had been made prior to the World 
War. However, even these preliminary investigations, while meager 
in scope and number, seived to indicate variations in goirer in(‘ideuce 
ill different sections of the country. When the results of the draft 
Examinations were made known, it was apparent that information of 
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value was at hand| especiBlly as reganis liie amount of simple goiter 
among of draft age. Because of the continued interest in tihe 
thyroid findings disclosed by the draft examinations, tiie tabulatbn 
summarizing the results is reproduced as Table 1. The rate of simple 
goiter per 1,000 men examined indicates that the disease was most 
frequent among those residing in the Pacific Northwest and Great 
Lakes region. Goiter was less frequently encountered among the 
drafted men from the Southern and Atlantic Coast States. The 
incidence of the malady in each State, as disclosed by the examina¬ 
tions of 2,510,701 men, for military service, is riiown graphically on 
the map. This map, being based upon the thyroid findings among 
all of the drafted men, is more indicative of nation-wide conditions 
than the incidence map usually reproduced, which is based upon the 
first million examinations. 

Table 1. —Number of instaneee of endemic goUer and ratio per 1,000 examinatione 
among S,610,701 men examined for military service in tbe United States during 
the World War (by Staiesy 


State 

Number 
of cases 

Rate per 
1,000 

State 

Number 
of cases 

Rate per 
1,000 

Tdfthn _ 

336 

26.91 

Kentucky............. 

90 

1.41 

Oregon_ 

421 

26.31 

District of Columbia..._ 

16 

1.39 

Washington_ 

832 

23.40 

Kansas ^ _ 

48 

1.25 


576 

21.00 

Arizona_................. 

10 

1.21 

_ 

Utah. 

185 

16.72 

New YfMrk................... 

308 

1.19 

Wvftming- _ 

i02 

16.37 

Mayyla’^d_ 

35 

.94 

Wisconsin........ 

886 

14.02 

South Carolina............... 

87 

.94 

Alaska_ 

16 

13.14 

ConnAollRiit._ _ - --nr 

32 

.89 

Michigan.... 

1,131 

11.43 

New Mexico_........_ 

9 

.68 

North^Dakola___ 

156 

8.73 

Oklahoma_............ 

44 

.72 

M InnAsota __ 

678 

8.04 

Now Hampshire_ 

6 

.70 

West Virginia_ 


7.89 

Maine 

13 

.66 

Illinois_______i 

1,397 

7.79 

MiMissippi. _ 

24 

.64 

Iowa_ 

458 

6.68 

Tjaiiisiana - r r- - 

32 

.62 

Indiana___.....__ 

464 

6.49 

Delaware _ . ^ ^. _ 

3 ' 

.59 

Nevada____ 

21 

6.38 

Alabama___ 

29 j 

.56 

Ohio. 

798 

5.59 

Rhode Island __ _ - 

8 

.55 

Colorado.-__ 

110 

6.29 

(Borgia______ 

33 i 

.52 

California_j_ 

359 

4.45 

New Jersey _ .. 

33 1 

.43 

Pennsylvania , 

829 

4.10 

Arkansas___....._.... 

17 ! 

.40 

South Dakota.. 

85 

4.09 

Massachusetts. . _ _ _ 

29 

.32 

Missouri.... 

342 

3.90 

Texas... 

36 

.30 

Virginia..___ 

188 

3.38 

Florida . 

6 

.25 

Nebraska_... 

68 

2.14 

State not speeifled. .... 

186 1 

1.96 

VurTnnTit. 

18 

2.14 




Tennessee_..._ 

120 

L98 

Total. 

11,971 

4.35 

North Carolina. 

100 

1.61 




1 Table 18, p. Ill, of Dofocts Found in Drafted Men, by A. O. Lots and O. B. DaTenport. Prepared 
under the dir^ion of the Surgeon General, M. H. Ireland, War Departm^t, Waahtngton, D. C., 1930, 


Proibahle sources oj errors in the draft examinations. —In evaluating 
the returns from the physical examinations of drafted men it may be 
recalled that many physicians participated in the work. Con¬ 
sequently, it may be expected that the skill and experience of the 
examiners in detObting thyroid disorders varied considerably. More¬ 
over, the extent to which simple goiter prevails among male adults 
is much less than the incidence among adolescent children, partiouliurly 
girls. Despite the obvious defects in the goiter statistics produced 
by the draft examinations, these data constitute the most oom^eto 
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mformartiojEi t^oncerning the nation-wide distribution of the diseaise 
yet available. 

INDEPENDENT THYKOID SUEVEYS 

Many thyroid surveys have been made in different sections of the 
country since the draft figures became available. These later 
investigations were made largely by health offu^ers and others inter¬ 
ested in determining goiter incidence as a preliminary or concurrent 
aid to intelligent prophylaxis and treatment. A record of the results 
of independent goiter surveys has been published in Public Health 
Reports (1). A comparison of the results of thyroid surveys made by 
a large number of observers must be limited by a consideration of the 
conditions under which the data were secured. Differences in 
methods of examining and classifying thyroid enlargements, un¬ 
certainty as to what constituted a departure from normal thyroid 
status, and variations in skill and experience on the part of the 
examiners are factors influencing the validity of such surveys. How¬ 
ever, the general trend of the smweys made by independent investi¬ 
gators is similar to that disclosed by the draft examiners. 

SURVEYS BY THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Representatives of the Public Health Service have made extensive 
goiter surveys in the States of Minnesota, Oregon, Colorado, Mon¬ 
tana, Connecticut, and Masvsachusetts, and in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the results being recorded in separate publications (2), (3), (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (8). These surveys have included 55,179 boys and 70,307 
girls in 192 localities.' In Oregon, Colorado, Connecticut, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Cincinnati the siuveys were conducted by the same 
examiners, enabling comparisons which serve to indicate differences 
in general prevalence, in degrees of enlargement, and in geographical 
distribution. The methods employed in examining and the classifi¬ 
cation used in recording thyroid status are set forth in two of the 
reports which have been published (4), (8). The outstanding features 
of these comparative data have been assembled in Table 2. An 
examination of the material contained in this table shows that endemic 
goiter is most frequent in Minnesota and least frequent in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, the other States occupying intermtnliate positions. 

^ In 1027 there was a resurvey of 12,722 hoys and 12,818 girls in the elementary and high schools of Cin¬ 
cinnati, the result Indicating a reduction in the number of moderate and marked thyroid enlargements 
sinee the original survey in 1024. The results of the 1027 survey have not been included in the i>resent total. 
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Tabus 2.—^gmpamm 0 / pereen( 9 {(et of all dogrm, AigU ,itt^ fomked 

deffteea m 'Utmoid eiUmvSmetU among Soya and girls emmihed in ski States and 
one dty by the United Stales Public Health Service 





Percentage d enlargements 



Number 
of exami¬ 
nations 




Stole or city 

Sex 

All 

degrees 

Slight 

Moderate 

and 

marked 

Minnesota....... 

/Boys. 

lOirls. 

/Boys. 

toirls. 

/Boys. 

\01ll8. 

fBoya. 

1,770 

2,292 

21,314 

40.0 

71.0 

26,6 

89,8 

22.3 

38.3 
25.6 

80.4 

13.4 
32.0 

7.0 

20.4 
8.7 

22.0 

35.0 

47.0 

24.7 
82.1 
22.2 

37.8 

5.9 

24.0 

1.8 

7.6 

.086 

Cincinnati_ __ __ 

Oregon... 

21,018 
8,181 
9,427 
3,950 
13,451 
4,631 
4,690 
5,797 
6,608 
^140 
^844 

Colorado....—.. 


MontAnA _ _ . 

/Boys. 



ConiiAGtifnit . . . _ _ 


6.9 

28.0 

8.6 

21.3 


Massachusetts___ 


iuins. 

.s 


Comparisons of goiter inddenee .—^Tlie incidence of goiter among the 
boys and girls examined in Minnesota, Cincinnati, Oregon, Colorado, 
Montana, Connecticut, and Massachusetts is displayed graphically 
in Chart 1. The greatest proportionate difference between the per- 



Chart 1.—Comparison of percentages of endemic thyroid enlargement (by sex) among 56,179 boys 
and 70,807 girls in 192 localities in six States and one city surveyed by representatives of Public 
Health Service 


centages of goitrous involvement in boys and girls is found in Con¬ 
necticut and the least in Colorado. In the States under consideration 
the greatest percentage of goiter was found among the girls of Min¬ 
nesota and the least among the girls of Massachusetts. Goiter 
prevailed to about the same extent among the girls of Cincinnati 
and Oregon. In Colorado, Montana, and Connecticut approxi- 
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mately same incidence of goiter prevafled among the girls, though 
the rates are less than in Minnesota, Cincinnati, and Oregon. 

Chart 1 also shows that endemic goiter was most frequent among 
the boys examined in Minnesota and least frequent among those of 
Connecticut. In Cincinnati and Colorado the rates among the boys 
were approximately the same. In Oregon, Montana, and Massa¬ 
chusetts the goiter rates among boys were less than in Colorado, in 
the order named. This chart affords considerable assistance to an 
understanding of the nation-wide prevalence of simple goiter. 

Variations in degrees of thyroid enlargement .—The percentages of 
slight thyroid enlai-gement among boys and girls of Minnesota, 
Cincinnati, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, examined 
under comparable conditions, are displayed graphically in Chart 2. 
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Thaet 2.—Comparison of pert'entaROs of .sliRht thyroid enlargement (by se\) among 46,<598 boys and 
62,166 girls in 131 localities in four States and one city surveyed by representatives of the Public 
Health Service employing uniform methods 

Included in the surveys upon which these percentages are baised were 
46,598 boys and 52,166 girls in 131 communities examined by or , 
under the supervision of the same physicians. Sli^t enlargements 
were more frequent among the ^Is than among the boys* of Min¬ 
nesota, Cincinnati, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut to the 
extent shown in the following ratios: 1.3 to 1, 1.3 to 1, 1.6 to 1, 2.5 
to 1, and 3.8 to 1, respectively. According to Marine, the intensity 
of general thyroid incidence in a locality is indicated by the ratio 
of prevalence among girls to that among tlie boys. The more 
nearly this ratio approaches 1 to 1, the more general is the distribu¬ 
tion of endemic goiter. The order of frequency of slight enlargement 
among the boys of the five sections shown in Chart 2 was Minnesota, 
Cincinnati, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, the first named 
State having the greatest amount. 
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In C^art 3 ttia percentages of moder&te said marked thyrnid, 
enlargomentK combined among the boys and girls of four States and 
one city are shown graphically. These degrees of thyroid involve¬ 
ment are most frequently encoimtered in Minnesota. Moreover, 
when compared with slight enlargement, their rate of frequency is 
much higher among girls than boys. In Minnesota, Cincinnati, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, and Connecticut the ratios between per- 



GtNC/. oee. A£4SX CtWM 

Chart 3.—Comparison of percentages of moderate and marked thyroid enlargements combined (by 


sex) among 46,6&8 boys and 52,160 girls in 131 localities In four States and one city surveyed by rep¬ 
resentatives of the Public Health Service employing uniform methods 

centage incidence of moderate and marked enlaigements combined 
among girls and boys were 4.1 to 1, 4.2 to 1, 6.7 to 1, 12.5 to 1, and 
82.4 to 1, respectively. Moderate and marked thyroid thickenings 
are relatively infrequent among the girls of Oregon, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, and also rare among the boys of those States. 

The incidence of certain degrees of thyroid enlargement, among 
the boys and girls of different ages in four States and one city, is pre¬ 
sented graphically in Chart 4. The differences in goiter incidence 
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in the several States are clearly indicated. Moreover, the greater 
incidence among girls, the similarity in trends, the decrease in preva- 
A6e /^se 



thyroid enlargement, in the States of Minnesota, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Con* 
necticut, and in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, (1. Minnesota; 2. Cincinnati; 3. Oregon; 

4. Massachusetts; 5. Connecticut) 

lence among the boys of the higher ages, and the maintained increase 
among the guls are clearly shown. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The physical examinations of drafted men disclosed a higher 
incidence of simple goiter among those from the Pacific Northwest 
end the Great-Lakes region. 

2. Independent goiter surveys tend, in general, to support the 
main indications of the draft examinations. 

3. Goiter surveys made in six States and one city, by representa¬ 
tives of the Public Health Service, likewise confirm, in the main, 
the chief findings of the draft examinations. It appears, however, 
from the Public Health Service surveys, that endemic goiter is 
probably more common in some portions of the Middle West than 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

4. A comparison of goiter rates in Minnesota, Cincinnati, Oregon, 
Colorado, Montana, Connecticut, and Massachusetts shows preva¬ 
lence of the disease in these localities in the order named, the greatest 
incidence being in the wState first named. 

5. Slight thyroid enlargements are present in approximately the 
same j elative proportion among the boys and girls of the four States 
and one city surveyed by the same representatives of the Public 
Health Service, and considerably more fre((uent among the girls. 
Goiter of marked size is relatively infi-equent among the girls and 
rare among the boys of Oregon, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

6. Comparisons of age incidence of goitrous individuals in the 
places studied by the Public Health Service show similar trends. 

COMMENT 

There are manifestly wide variations in the methods of deter¬ 
mining thyroid status. Moreover, the classification of various 
degrees and types of thyroid involvement range within unneces¬ 
sarily great limits. If accurate and useful information is to be 
secured in the future, it is essential that uniform methods be adopted. 

The training of examiners in comparable diagnostic procedure, 
together with a reasonable amount of practice, interest, and care, 
will do much to insure improvement in the records hereafter gathered. 
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THE TADPOLE OF THE SPADEFOOT TOAD AN ENEMY 
OF MOSQUITO LABV^ 

By M. A. Barber, Special Expert y and C. H. King, Technical Assutant^ United 
States Public Health Service 

The tadpoles of most toads and frogs are herbivorous, and live in 
entire harmony with mosquito larvae. However, in 1914, one of us 
(Barber (1)) observed tadpoles apparently preying on mosquito 
larvae in a brackish pool in the island of Palawan, P. I. A tadpole 
was dissected and mosquito larvae were found in the upper part of 
the gut. The species of this tadpole is unknown. 

In early July, 1927, a certain kind of tadpole was abundant in 
shallow borrowpits near Espanola, N. Mex. We observed that 
pools in which this tadpole was plentiful were comparatively free 
from mosquito larvae, which abounded in other pools near by. We 
caught some specimens of tadpoles and brought them to the labora¬ 
tory where we carried out the following experiments: 

We put three tadpoles into a pan with 75 culicinc larvae. In the 
course of half an hour the tadpoles were seen to catch five larvae. 
On the following day, all but five of the larvae had disappeared. 
Then 11 culicine pupae and one larva were put into the pan. Within 
five and one-half hours all had disappeared. On the following day, we 
put 20 larvae of Anopheles psendopunctipennis into the pan. In half an 
hour all but two had been eaten. A tadpole was seen to catch and 
ingest an anophelino larva. 

The following field experiments were done: 

1. We put mosquito larvae into a pool containing many tadpoles. 
The tadpoles were seen to congregate in places where the larvae 
were put in, but later it was observed that they tend to congregate at 
margins wherever water is poured in, whether it contains larvae or 
not. Within two days all larvae had disappeared. 

2. We divided a borrow pit containing many larvae of AMes dorsalis 
into two nearly equal parts by means of a dam. The pool was about 
6 yards long, 2 yards wide, and 2 inches deep at the middle. Into 
one end of the pool we placed about 100 tadpoles. These were largo, 
and the most of them had begun to develop legs. The portion of the 
pool into which we put the tadpoles contained approximately 1,000 
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larvsB and 300 pupsa. The control end contained about an equal 
number. Twenty-six hours later we found appx^oximately 280 
larvss and pup» with the tadpoles, a reduction of over 80 per cent. 
The surviving larvse and pupce were mostly crowded in out-of-the-way 
ox)mers. The control end of the pool had about as many larv» and 
pupse as it had at the beginning of the experiment. 

We took some tadpoles oul of the divided borrow pit about 
houm after they had been put in with the larvae, and dissected them. 
In one specimen we found two larva siphons and one larva head, 
both in the upper part of the gut. In a second tadpole we found 
the lemains of a pupa, and one nearly intact larva. Living crusta¬ 
ceans were abundant in the intestines of the tadpoles. The pool 
swanned with these eruslaceans; so it seems that the tadpoles ate 
larvae in spite of the presence of an abundance of other living food. 

In preying on larvae the tadpoles rarely, if ever, pursued a wriggling 
larva after the manner of the top-feeding minnow, Oambusia; but 
they combed the water industriously at the surface and beneath, 
and when they eame in contact with larvae they would often seize them 
mumble them in the mouth a moment, then swallow them. They 
did not always try to capture a larva when they touched it, but they 
were so persistent in their search for food that they eventually caught 
large numbers. 

Specimens of two tadpoles known to have oaten larvae, and of one 
nearly mature toad were sent to Prof. A. IL Wright of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, who identified the species as Scaphiopuf^ hammondiiy Ham- 
mond^s spadefoot. 

It is clearly proved by our observations that S. hammondli is an 
active and efficient enemy of mosquito larvae, and was instrumental 
in considerably reducing the numbers of such larvae in the borrow^ pits 
of a certain neighborhood. Whether it would be worth while to 
colonize this toad in now localities, as is comiuonlv done with larvivo- 
rous fish, is yet to be pmved. Its liabitat is said to be limited to 
temporary pools, w^hile most of the Amphelefi are produced in more 
permanent waters, rich in aquatic vegetation. However, culicinos 
often swarm in rain-filled pools, and Anopheles may occur there in 
large numbers, especially where fish have been killed out by the pre¬ 
vious drying-up of the water. A toad has at least the advantage of 
being able to travel overland. The season of the spadefoot is usually 
short and limited to early summer, a marked disadvantage as an 
enemy of Anopheles, as well as of other mosquitoes. Its range is 
western,® but it is possible that it might be colonized in other regions. 
Sometimes an animal or plant will multiply more extensively in an 
alien environment than in its native habitat. 

* Bt«rieger and Barbour, In their check list of 1923, give the following range of Hammond’s spadefoot: 
Wosterc atui southwestern States ftom Montana south to Texas and Mexico, westward to the Pacific coast 
Btat6& find nartbcim Lower California. 
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Od the whole, no each antBarval efficiency can be expected of <^is 
tadpole as is exhibited by certain larvivorous fish; but its propagatiwi, 
If such is practicable, could not interfere with any other enemy of 
mosquito larva, and the more abimdant and the greater the variety 
of natural enemies of mosquito larva the better. The spadefoot 
would probably find its greatest usefulness in localities where there is 
extensive breeding of mosquitoes in shallow, temporary waters. 

The following account of the spadefoot toad is abridged, and in 
part quoted, from a description of the life history and feeding habits 
of the spadefoot toad of the western plains (Scaphwpm hammoThdii 
Immhifrons Cope) published by Professor Gilmore (2) of Colorado 
College. If bombifrons is not identical with our species, its habits are 
probably essentially the same. 



The spadefoot toad is rather small, the total length of the body being two 
inches. The legs are short; the hands are unusually small and the fingers short. 
The foot is webbed, the webs deeply indented. On the inner sole, a black horny 
sharp-edged tubercle—the spade”—^is developed. This is the principal 
instrument for burrowing. 



JB^ousb a.~l>of8«l view of spadefoot tadpole^below. Porsal view of tadpole of common frog-—above 
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The skin is smooth and fine in texture, yeEowish olive to dark gray in color. 
Two curving dark bands extend backward from the eyes. These bands are made 
of spots, each of which has a smooth orauge-colored tubercle in its center. In 
some specimens the bands are indistinct, the entire back being of uniform color. 
The underparts are dingy white, purplish posteriorly, the throat blackish. Tlie 
snout is short; the end rather squarely truncated. The end of the snout is cov* 
ered with heavy horny skin, which is continued posteriorly between the eyes to 
the top of the head. Between the ey es it is tinckened <o form a marked elevation. 

The large eyes face forward and outward. The pupil is vertical, a character¬ 
istic found only in spadefoot toads and one other very rare form found in the 
State of Washington. The iris is golden; the ear not distinct. 

The short body, the large eyes, the shortness and thickness of the snout give 
to the spadefoot a curious pug-dog expression. (Fig. 1.) 

The spadefoot lives underground in burrows of its own making and is seldom 
seen above ground except during continuous rains. It usually chooses soft 
ground in which to burrow. Witli its spade-armed feet it pushes the soil aside, 
and by a slo^y rocking movement sinks backwards beneath the surface of the 
ground. The heavy skin of the head is probably used to keep the burrow o|>eu 
in front or to i)ack the earth of the walls of the burrow. The descending toad 
leaves no trace on the surface to indicate its course. 

The feeding habits of the spadefoot are probably similar to those 
of the eastern representatives of the genus. These eome to the 
surface at night. In Colorado this toad breeds in temporary pools 
formed by the rains of early summer. Egg masses are elliptical in 
shape and are atta(*hed to submerged vegetation or to any object 
protruding from the bottom. Its incubation period seems to be 
less than 48 hours, and the tadpoles develop into adult toads in 36 
to 40 days. 

Tadpoles are found in roadside mudholes and low areas in fields, 
the water ranging in depth from a few inches to a few feet. They 
feed in waters usually poor in vegetable life but rich in erustacea, 
protozoa, and smaller worms. 

The larger tadpoles, at least, seem to live on a strictly carnivorous 
diet. The structures about the mouth are adapted for seizing and 
holding their prey, and on the roof of the mouth is a median horny 
recurving tooth not found in herbivorous tadpoles. The length of the 
intestine may vary from 2 to 30 inches in tadpoles of the same size. 
The short intestine is an adaptation to a carnivorous habit. *‘It 
seems probable that the spadefoot tadpole is departing from the 
traditions of its ancestoi*s and relatives and adjusting itself to a 
new type of diet. This adjustment is approaching perfection in 
the jaws, lips, roof of the mouth, and jaw muscles. The long 
intestine character has not been eliminated, but is in process of elimi¬ 
nation. It seems to persist during early tadpole life and is later sup¬ 
planted by a short intestine. The short intestine character will be 
subject to a wide range of variability until it has firmly established 
itself on the race.^' (Loc. Cit. (2), pp. 11 and 12.) 
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Series No. 129, Science Series, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Dec. 1924, pp. 1*-12. 


RECENT POLIOMYELITIS REGULATION OF FLORIDA STATE 
BOARD OF HEALTH 

On November 11, 1927, the State board of health of Florida 
adopted the following regulation looking to the prevention of the 
spread of poliomyelitis: 

Owing to the greatly increased number of cases of infantile paralysis in a number 
of States and wishing to protect the children not only of our own State but also 
those who spend only a part of the year in the State, no children coming from 
without the State shall be admitted to the schools until they have been in the 
State for at least two weeks and a certificate of freedom from disease signed by 
the city health officer or city physician, in cities where there is such official, and 
for those localities outside such jurisdiction, by a duly qualified physician, must 
be presented. 

Following a case of infantile paralysis, a certificate is required of the patient 
from cither a city or cotinty health officer or from a representative of the State 
board of health before admittance to school. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Sodium Aluminate as an Adjunct to Alum for the Coagulation of Public Water 
Supplies. Sheppard T. Powell. American Journal of Public Healthy vol. 17, 
No. 8, August, 1927, pp. 804~’809. (Abstract by C. T. Butterfield.) 

Results obtained with sodium aluminate used in conjunction with alum for 
the treatment of waters that resisted coagulation arc given. The study covers 
a period of one to two years. The results given are detailed as to methods, 
analytical data, efTicicncy of coagulation, and costs. The author summarizes 
as follows: (1) Possible net saving is effected in plant operation due to reduction 
in alum doses and to betU;r plant control; (2) the filtered water is less corrosive, 
due to the lower free CO3 content; (3) better flocculation in cold water; (4) 
better agglomeration and more rapid subsidence of the coagulated material; 
(5) less residual alumina in the filtered water; (6) higher pH values in the filtered 
water, thereby requiring less lime or soda to raise the reaction to the desired pH 
for the inhibition of coiTosion; (7) possible reduction in subsidence capacities 
of coagulation and settling basins and reduced mixing periods; (8) longer run 
between cleaning of filters and reduced wash water as a result of the more efficient 
coagulation and settling. 

Common Faults in Filter Plant Operation. J. L. Barron. Public Works^ vol. 
58, No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 327-330. (Abstract by E. L. Filby.) 

A summary of common faults in filter plant operation as applied to small 
filter plants is given: (1) Trying to do more than operate a plant. Any small 
plant is worthy of one man’s full time; (2) lack of coordination in filtering rate 
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ivith service demand, leading to iut^mitteBt filtration giving poor resulta; (3) 
having only one filter unit; (4) not cleaning settling bairns at right time; (5) 
failure to provide for and maintain the ooagulant mat on filters; (6) incomplete 
washing at low rates; (7) failure to use rate controllers and loss-of-head gauges; 
(8) tendency to believe chemical solutions and feeds are of proper strength and 
amounts without testing; (9) lack of daily records and tests; (10) lack of meter* 
ing devices; (11) failure to recognize that a water plant is a mercantile shop and 
that attractiveness, courtesy, etc., are good points of salesmanship. 

Water Purification at Richmond, Va.—Wellington Donaldson and Frank O. 
Baldwin. Public Works^ vol. 68, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 241-246. (Abstract by 
H. H. Hasson.) 

At Richmond, Va., the water supply is taken from the James River about 
6 miles north of the city, diverted through a canal to the filter plant, where the 
water is purified by a process of sedimentation, coagulation, rapid sand filtration, 
and aeration. 

An unusual feature of the plant is the aeration system. Trouble from tastes 
and odors indicated that more complete aeration than that ordinarily needed 
was required, Aeration is obtained by a grid system of cast-iron pipes with a 
battery of 800 nozzles. 

Pollution of the raw w^ater by sulfite wastes is the main factor in the purification 
treatment. During the low stage of the river the sulfite wastes affect coagulation, 
and increased doses of alum and chlorine are required. The efficiency of the 
filters is lowered due to “gumming” of the beds by a sticky substance resulting 
from coagulation of the colored water. Cleaning the beds once every six months 
with sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide is necessary. The presence of 
sulfite wastes is quit© expensive to the city and offers one of the principal problems 
of plant operation. 

Durham’s New Water Works. D. M. Williams. Public Worka, vol. 68, No. 6, 
June, 1927, pp. 197-203. (Abstract by M. S. Forcnuin.) 

The city of Durham, N. C., in 1921 found that, with an average daily con¬ 
sumption of 3,000,000 gallons, the flow’ of the Flat River, from which it drew’ its 
supply, w’as inadequate for a considerable period of the year. Hence a dam was 
built on Flat Rivei, 80 feet high, creating a lake covering 547 acres and containing 
4,600,000,000 gallons. 

Some of the unusual features of this development are: “(1) Large impounding 
reservoir for municipal water supply containing 4,600,000,000 gallons; (2) com¬ 
bination pumping and powder plant containing vertical generators, horizontal 
water-wheel-driven pumps, and motor-driven pumps; (3) accessibility for han¬ 
dling all machinery; (4) flexibility of operating pumping units, including steam 
stations 1 mile away. The pipe connections permit the use of the steam plant 
1 mile downstream to pump from the lake with a positive suction head instead 
of a 20-foot suction lift; (,5) underdriven system for relieving upward thrusts; 

(6) tunnel communication from station through spillway to opposite side of river; 

(7) electrically operated elevator at top of dam; (8) individual motor and hand 
operated sluice gates; (9) recording lake and tailrace gauges; (10) floating 
dock for motor boats; (11) mechanically operated trash rack rakes; (12) stream 
gauging stations above the lake and in channel below tailrace; (13) preparation 
for studying silting; (14) rain gauges over entire watershed; (16) evaporation 
pans for measunng evaporation in lake; (16) wrind gauge.” 

I’Epuration des Eauz D’Egout (The Purification of Sewage). E. Rolants. 
Rev. d'Hyg,-et de Med, Preventive. 1927, v. 49, 19fi-216. From Bulletin of 
Hygiene^ vol. 2, No. 7, July, 1927. p. 653. (Abstracted by C. O. Stallybrass.) 

“This is a combined review of a large number of recent papers, mainly from 
the Surveyor and the Engineering News Records, about 10 of which have already 
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been reviewed in this Bulletin. (See this Bulletin, v. 1, 604-613 and 803-905.) 
Rolants notkes a tendency to revert to disposal of sewage by irrigation in semi- 
rural communities, and to the separate digestion of sludge apart from the separat¬ 
ing tanks. This method of partial separation which is used in the Imhofif tank is 
a reversion to the method of Lawrence. The separate treatment of sludge by 
the activated sludge method is in operation in a number of towns. 

'*Imhoff has recently made a tour of inspection in the United States. He 
finds that the higher the temperature the more rapid the separation and the 
greater the volume of gas evolved. When a separation tank is first brought into 
use during the early winter an excessive production of scum has been oberved, 
due to a heavy deposit of undigested sludge, which evolves large quantities of 
gas in the ensuing spring. When this occurs some of the sludge should be run 
off. 

^‘Schmrikg has invented a new arrangement of the Imhoff tank in which the 
partitition between the decantation chamber and the sludge fermentation 
chamber is in the form of the ridges of a roof which, it would seem, presents 
considerable advantage. 

*^The ^Spiroflow’ system of treatment by activated sludge as operated at Han¬ 
ley is described. The installation consists of a series of shallow tanks made of 
two channels which reunite at each end, thus forming a circuit. At the point 
of junction there is a paddle and there are baffle plates at intervals along the 
channels. Each basin opens into the succeeding one by an opening in the 
partition w'alJ. The combined action of the paddle and the baffle plates causes 
the sewage to follow a spiral course which facilitates aeration. This permits 
the suspension of the sludge at a minimun cost—about half the usual cost. 
The tank for sedimentation after the completion of aeration is provided with 
means for easily removing the sludge, a portion of which is returned through a 
valve to the aerating tanks. 

“ Tlje'statcinent is made that Imhoff proposes to use the gases discharged during 
the digestion of sludge to produce the force necessary to compress the air in the 
activated sludge treatment. 

‘‘ (This paper is well written and provides a readalde review of recent progress 
in sewage treatment, more especially in Great Britain and the United States V* 

Sur Le Mecanisme de L’Epuration des Eaux D’Egout Par Les Boues Activees. 
(Mechanism of Sewage Purification by Activated Sludge.) F. Dienert. Ann. 
d^Hyg. Pub. Jndust. et J^ociale, 1926, v. 4, 732-43. From Bulletin of Hygiene^ 
vol. 2, No. 7, July, 1927, p. 661. (Abstracted by C. O. Stallybrass.) • 

‘‘This is a careful description of the mode of action of activated sludge, based 
apparently on the author’s own experience and experiments. It is necessary that 
the sludge should consist mainly of organic matter; cither too heavy or too light a 
sludge will not work well; the sewage should bo first well decanted from mineral 
matters. 

“The author describes the method of producing an activated sludge that will 
give a clear effluent in which ammonia has been replaced by nitrates. This will 
take 15 to 20 days to obtain; at first fresh quantities of sewage are admitted to 
the tank and aerated by blowing in air until about 5 per cent of the sewage 
remains in the tank as sludge. The next batch of sewage is aerated continuously 
for 8 or 10 days. It is then necessary to decant the effluent in a second tank and 
pump the sludge back into the first tank. After this it is only needful to regulate 
the time that the sewage remains in the tank in accordance with the strength of the 
sewage in order invariably to obtain a clear imputrescible effluent. The stronger 
the sewage the greater the amount of air that must be blown in. The amount of 
ammonia destroyed is often greater than the nitrates produced, so that some 
72890"—27-2 
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nttarogon la in ibe sludge or given off into the i^ti»oepheie« 4^* 

tion of pl^ml ifW 9 top this oxidizing lictivity of the sludge, which la clearly due 
to the agency Of bacteria. 

, A de^r^on is given of the method of making activated sludge with mangar 
nese dioidiib. .fVam this can be obtained an ‘activated casein^ which will act on 
milk and oxidize lactose, but not milk proteins. Nevertheless the ediuent is 
imputrescible; the casein is precipitated at the rate of 0.32 gm. per liter p^ day. 

“If the sewage is rich in colloidal organic matters it is slightly viscous; this 
rendeifs the precipitation of the sludge very slow. Bacterial action is necessary to 
effect rapid precipitation; this is effected either by the production of ooagulase or 
of acids. The colloidal substances then become oxidized and can not again be 
suspended. 

“Activated sludge is composed of organic substances which have not been 
broken down to the same extent as have those in bacterial beds. A sterilized 
activated sludge treated with a sludge from a bacterial bed produces indol and 
considerable quantities of amino acids; this does not occur with the bacterial bed 
sludges by themselves. 

“The presence of antiseptic substances or of sulphuretted hydrogen will slow 
down the rate of action of the sludge. ‘Bulking* is the term applied to the 
production of excessive quantities of sludge due to the growth of protozoa and of 
a species of Cladothrix; it occurs in hot weather. These troubles require a more 
prolonged aeration than normally. A badly aerated sludge loses its activity. 
Aeration must also be proportionate to the amount of organic matter to be tians- 
formed, and in some cases dilution may be necessary. 

“ When the pH of the sewage falls below 6.0 then the microbic felt work disap¬ 
pears and the sludge becomes inactive.*’ 

Sewage Chlorination at Fort Worth, Tex. W. S. Mahlie. Public Works, vol. 
68 , No. 7, July 1927, pp. 264-265. (Abstract by H. H. Hasson.) 

At Fort Worth a set of experiments was started to determine what advantage 
there was in chlorination of sprinkling filter effluent prior to its entering the sec¬ 
ondary settling tanks (with Dorr clarifiers) over the customary method of chlor¬ 
inating the effluent from the secondary settling tanks. 

It was found tliat in the clarifier when not prechlorinatcd there was an increase 
in total bacteria and B. coU were greatly reduced. There was, also, under the 
system of the clarifier receiving cliloriiuited effluent, a decrease in suspended 
matter leaving the secondary settling tanks, a retardation of free ammonia during 
passage through clarifiers, an increased removal of total organic nitrogen, a reten¬ 
tion of stability due to a prevention of loss of nitrate nitrogen, a lowered oxygen 
consumed value, an increase in dissolved oxygen, and the elimination of algse in 
the clarifiers. 

Disposal of Drainage from Coal Mines. Andew B. Crichton. Water Works, 
vol. 66, No. 1, January 1927, pp. 30-34. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

Coal-mine drainage waters contain sulphuric acid in such quantities that the 
alkalinity of 80 to 100 gallons of fresh water is necessary to neutralize the acidity 
of 1 gallon of waste. Coal is produced in 28 States at a rate of 660,000,000 tons 
annually, and the industry employs 860,000 men. The pollution is most acute in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Many water supplies in Pennsylvania 
have been abandoned due to mine drainage fnfflution. The Sanderson case 
dating back to 1886, is summarized. In this case the courts held that trifiing 
incoovexdence to individual riparian owners must give way to a leading industrial 
interest of the State. 

The Indian Creek pollution suit is also summarized. In this ease a water ema- 
pany serving 76,000 people and the Pennsylvania Railroad obtained an injunotioii, 
which was sustained by the United States Supreme Court, prohibiriiig the dis- 
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charge of miae drainage into Indian Creek above their diversion, on the ground of 
public nuisance being created. In this case a p\iblic use of the water was shown 
and no other supply was available. 

The character and composition of various mine drainage waters is given and 
analyses shown in tables. The occurrence of water in mines is described. 
Methods of treatment and costs arc given. The cost to neutralize (but not re¬ 
deem) streams in Pennsylvania alone is estimated at $7.5,000,000 for plants and 
$41,062,500 to $68,437,600 annually for operation. 

The author suggests that any solution must be economically sound and com- 
niends the policy of the Pennsylvania Department of Health, w'hich is to protect 
all unpolluted streams; to stop further pollution of all streams that can be re¬ 
stored; and to use those now destroyed for carrying sewage, industrial wastes, and 
mine drainage. 

The North Carolina Sanitary Privy law. G. M. Cooper. Southern Medical 
Journals vol. 20, No. 8, August, 1927, pp. 656-657. (Abstract !>y A. L. Dop- 
meyer.) 

The State sanitary privy law of North Carolina was passed on February 24, 
1919. This article gives a copy of the law and shows methods used and results 
obtained in its enforcement. 

The law requires the construction of an approved type of sanitary privy at 
every residence in North Carolina wdthin 300 yards of any other residence. 
The success of this w^ork is attributed to the fact that the law w’as actually en¬ 
forced and by a suitable enforcement officer. The courts have universally up¬ 
held the enforcement of the law. 

The property owner is given a choice of several types of privies. At present 
there are in use over 100,000 earth pit privies. Eighty-twt) per cent of all the 
privies under the jurisdiction of the State law are pits, winch are built at an 
average cost of $22.50 each. The law has been enforced at an average cost of 
about 6K cents per |)rivy. More than 184,000 open surface privies have been 
eliminated since the law w’as enacted, 130 new sewerage systems iiave been in¬ 
stalled in the smaller towns, as well as 12G new ])ublic water supplies. About 
50,000 open-surface privies have been eliminated by extensions to town sewerage 
system. 

Sewage Disposal of the City of Manila. Santiago Artiaga and M. Manos. 
Uniiaa^ Official Organ of Tniversit\ of Santo Tomas, vol. 0, No. 1, July 15, 1927, 
pp. 16-26. (Abstract by H. B. Foote.) 

The city, which is quite level, has been divided into seven /.ones. Eaelj*zone 
is independent of the others. In these zones tliere are several collection wells 
and pumping stations collecting the sewage and discharging it in series from one 
to the next until it finally reaches one sucli station located on the shore line at 
the end of Azearraga Street, which pumps the entire flow^ into Manila Bay one 
and one-fourth miles from shore. 

The laterals or street sew'ers (8 inches in diameter) start at a miniiinUm of 5 
feet in depth and slope to the submains (10 to 24 inches in diameter). These 
have an average covering of 10 feet and slope dii'ectly to the pumping stations 
or to mains. The main pipes connecting the various pump stations var\ in 
shape and in size from 2 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 4 inches oval to 5 feet circular 
at the lower end. At the upper ends they start from about 15 feet in depth 
and discharge by gravity into the various deep wells. 

The sewage is all pumped by electric motor and centrifugal pump. An in¬ 
verted siphon through tlie bottom of the Pasig River carries the flow’ from the 
south side to the north. 

Tlie whole system includes approximately 65 miles of pipes, 7.5 miles of w'hich 
are built of concrete and brick, 2.5 miles of 2 and 3 feet egg-shaped sewer and 
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6^ uilkK* ttfiproximalely^ af vitrified i»ipe from 8 to 24 inches. It bee been in 
nae ainoHi and has been very successful in operation. There Is no othco: 
treatme \t of the sewage than dilution. 

A 8tu% ef the Pollution and natural Purification of the HUnois Biver. 1 Sur* 
voys an I laboratory Studies. J. K, Hoskins^ C. C. Ruchh<^t» and L. G. Williants. 
XJt S. Public Health Service Bulletin No. 171» May, 1927. 208 pages. (Abstract 
by J. J*. Hoskins.) 

In i^hrsuance of its policy in research investigations of the plienom^a of 
stream pollution and rates of natural purification of polluted water, the United 
S^tes Public Health Service, in cooperation with the Unitary District of Chicago 
instituted a study of the Illinois River, the field work of which was carried out 
during the years 1921-22. Surveys were made to ascertain the sources and 
amounts of polluting materials discharged to the stream. Hydrographic fea¬ 
tures of the river and its principal tributaries were ascertained and observations 
were made over a period of about a year to determine the chemical, bacteriological 
and biological condition of the river water throughout the stream length. The 
present report discusses the sources and extent of pollution and presents the 
base data collected in the form of monthly average results, describes the methods 
adopted in their collection and discusses the outstanding features which they 
portray. 

Laundry Wastes in Sewage. I. R. Riker. Public Works, vol. 58, No. 9, Sep¬ 
tember, 1927, pp. 337-839. (Abstract by E. L. Filby.) 

Increased Monday fiows in sewers, largely due to laundering, gave poor sewage 
plant effluents until Tuesday noon. Laundry wastes are much stronger than 
sewage—oxygen consumed 277 p. p. m. Oaklyn, N. J., a plant having coarse bar 
screens, Imhoff tank, sprinkling filter, final settling basins, chlorination and 
sludge drying beds, operated satisfactorily, for two years until a wet wash laundry 
connected thereto. Tests showed iK>or operation, while laundry was in operation 
and tendency of effluent to improve last of week when laundry was not in opera¬ 
tion. Laundry wastes ordered out of sanitary sewers. Laundry should use 
acid alum treatment before discharge into sanitary sewers. 

Ueber Die Neueren Verfahren der Abwasserbeseitigung. (The Newer Methods 
of Sewage Treatment.) P. Kuhn. (Gesundheits-Jngenieur. 1927, v. 50, 
209-19.) From BiUletin of Hygiene, vol. 2, No. 7, July 1927. (Abstracted by 
M. E. Delafield.) P. 550. 

*^Thc more important aspects of the newer methods of sewage treatment are 
reviewed. Dealing first with the activated sludge process, which was introduced 
into Germany only after its success in England and America, the early methods 
of using only compressed air are described shortly. Developed out of this were 
the mechanical agitation methods of paddle wheels, of scoops, and by whirling. 

^^The process was first used at Bergedorf in 1915. Since then it has been 
used at Essen-Rellinghausen and elsewhere. A development introduced by 
Bach was to employ tanks filled with some contact material and then to aerate 
from below. In this way strong sewages containing trade and gas works wastes 
are delt with adequately and even phenol is got rid of. The general difficulty 
of the disposal of the surplus sludge is referred to and mention made of its use 
as a food for fishes. A suggestion is also made to use artificial aeration to purify 
foul streams. 

^'It has long been the practice in certain parts of Germany to lead sewage 
wastes into special ponds in which fish such as carp are kept to convert the waste 
matters into human food. 

The disinfection of sewage with chlorine as an emergency measure, the treats 
ment of dyo^works wastes, and the production of gas for power purposes from 
sewage are mentioned. 
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^*The geneiral aspects of sewage purification are reviewed particularly with 
reference to the growing pollution of streams and the consequent expense of 
sewage treatment. Particular stress is also laid on the problem of recovering 
the valuable substances in sew^agc which in existing methods of treatment are 
lost as sludge and effluent.’’ 

Fate of (Irease in Sludge Digestion. 8 . L. Neave with A. M. Btiswell. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19, 1012-4 (1927). From Chemical Abstracts^ vol. 21, No. 20, 
October 20, 1927, p. 3409. (Abstracted by J. A. Kennedy.) 

In the acid type of sludge digestion, a rapid destruction of grease and Ca soaps 
occurs with the production of lower fatty acids. Some of the lower fatty acids 
ferments further to give methane. Proteolysis is hindered by the low pH and, 
as a result,* the sludge is not digested. The rate of fermentation, as measured 
by gas production, is roughly proportional to the grease content of the solids, 
a scum high in grease being the most vigorous gas producer. Cellulose is believed 
to undergo little, if any, digestion during the ordinary sludge*digestion period.” 

The Sanitary Privy. W. R. Culbertson. Southern Medical Journal, vol. 20, 
No. 8, August, 1927, pp. 657-662. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Tliis article gives detailed information concerning the design and construction 
of the various types of sanitary privies in use. The types discussed are: (1) 
Common pit type; (2) double wood slab pit; (3) reinforced concrete slab; (4) 
concrete vault; (6) Kentucky type septic; (6) box and can; (7) chemical commode. 

A galvanized sheet iron privy seat and riser which may be used with any type 
of sanitary privy is also described. There is also a sketch showing construction 
of a sanitary privy. 

Following this article are discussions by a number of health officials from various 
parts of the country. 

Milk Production Regulations. Anon. Sanitary Bulletin, Buffalo, N. ¥• 
Department of Health, January, 1927, pp. 5-6. (Abstract by J. R. Hoffert.) 

This article covers 30 specific regtilations including provisions for: Exclusion 
of milk from dairy farm where case of contagious disease exists except under 
prescribed conditions; licensed veterinarians’ examination of cows at least 
annually with tiling or reports; conditions of milking, including idcansiiig of udders, 
cleanliness of attendants’ clothing and milking equipment; sanitary quality of 
water and food of cow's; specified barn conditions including tight floors and ceiling, 
amount of air space, window area, ventilation, wdiitevvashiug, cleaning, removal 
of manure, etc,; requires certain conditions for milk house, milk cooler and cooling 
tank and in operation of cooler; specifies small topped milk pails, straining and 
cleansing of milking equipment, including sterilization of milking machines. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 17, 1927 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended December 17,1927, and corresponding week of 1926. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, December 21, 1927, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Comfnerce) 

W’cek ended ('oiTespoodinc 

Dec. 17. 1927 week, 1926 

Policies in force____ 69,626,833 66,290,846 

Number of death claims.-. 12,573 12,729 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 4 10. 0 
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Ihtteiiwm oU eaiMM In •eerUtin lorg* titiea of Iht VnUtd Stated Smr^ihe tfaMik 
0n4ei Deeemher J7, iS$7, tnfcaU morUMy, anmtal deoA rate, and eampariem 
with eorreeponding week of 19S6. (From the WeeUy HeaUh Index, December Ml, 
19M7, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Week, ended Dec. 
17, 1027 

|fItllsS 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Ittiknt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 17, 
1027* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 17. 
1027 

Cofte- 

sponding 

week, 

1028 

7,109 

12.7 

>18.1 

200 
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>•8 

67 

24.8 

16.8 
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1 

704 

86 

18.0 

12 7 

10 
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14.3 

18 

6 
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88 

26.8 

25.1 
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8 

_ _ ^ 
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13.2 

24.8 

21 

24 

67 
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12.1 

123 

16 

16 

64 

46 

19.6 

26.3 

8 

8 

78 

66 

16.8 

13.6 

0 
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28 

11.0 

11.4 
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4 

_ 

38 

23.4 

17.0 
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0 
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14.8 

18.8 

10 

81 
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13.8 
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14 

12 

69 

20 

a4 

12.0 

1 

8 

18 

34 

13.3 

14.7 

1 

9 

17 

24 

11.1 

13.8 

1 

3 

24 

679 

11.4 

11.0 

78 

64 

68 

1.W 

19.0 

16.1 

7 

9 

42 

189 

JO.O 

10.0 

22 

16 

60 

64 

11.6 

17,0 

7 

7 

65 

SO 

12.3 

128 

10 

5 


41 

11.6 

11.5 

0 

6 


9 

17.1 

21.5 

1 

0 


101 

18 2 

16.4 

0 

16 


35 

12.2 

14.8 

a 

0 

63 

249 

9.7 

U.l 

41 

48 

63 

16 

7.3 

11.1 

2 

6 

43 

44 

20 } 

12 4 

4 

6 


28 
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4 
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68 

27 
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6 

16 

70 

29 
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2 
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27 

0.8 
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2 
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29 

0.6 
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6 

6 

74 
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8 

4 
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7 

4 
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1 
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86 

13.0 

14.8 

6 

7 

46 

71 

11.2 

14.0 

6 

6 

62 

15 

17.3 

20 4 

0 

2 

0 

62 

lao 

102 

6 

6 

45 

30 

13.3 

11.2 

2 

1 

42 

24 

13.0 

11.9 

1 

1 

25 

6 

14.8 

7.6 

1 

0 

145 

94 

12.8 

16.1 

10 

0 


26 

12.8 


7 



22 

las! 


7 



3 

12 8 


0 



268 



28 

31 

i 00 

82 

ii4 

K4 

8 

4 

26 

61 

11.7 

128 

3 

3 

10 

22 

224 

26.4 

1 

1 

60 

26 

122 

10.4 

1 

1 

21 

18 

&0 

126 

8 

1 


65 

18.0 

128 

6 

9 


33 

14.0 

13.3 

8 

2 


32 

20.3 

30.6 

2 

7 


136 

13.4 

10.8 

16 

10 

74 

128 

14.8 

121 

8 

6 

46 


Total «7 citlat). 


Albany*. 

Atianta •. 

White. 

Colored. 

Baltimore •-. 

White. 

Colored.— 

Birmingham •.. 

White_ 

Colored. 

Boston. 

Bridgeport. 

Buffalo. 

Oamhridio. 

Camden. 

Canton. 

Chicago •.. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland.. 

Columbus.. 

Dallas*. 

White. 

Colored. 

Denver.-_ 

Des Moines__ 

Detrcrit. 

Duluth. 

El Paso. 

Eric. 

Fall River«. 

Flint. 

Fort Worth •. 

White. 

Colored. 

Gnmd liapJds... 

Houston •. 

White-.. 

Colored.. 

Xttdianapdis*.... 

White. 

Colored. 

Jersey City. 

$[an8as City, Kans. 

White.. 

Colored.. 

Kansas City, Mo_ 

Knoxville *.. 

White.. 

Colored.. 

Itoa Aiijgelefl.. 

IiOBliyme*.. 


adored. 

uman - 

Lyim. 

Coloted... 

> Anmial rate per 1,000 popnlation. 

•Deaths under 1 year per 1*000 births. Cilhis left blank am not In the segiatratienaMa far biftiis. 

• Data for 06 cities. 

• Data for 60 oitim. 

• Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. 16.1027. 

• In the cities for wbieb deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 oonstituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore, 15, Birmingham 30, Dallas 16, Fort Worth, 14, 
Bonston 36. Indianapolis 11, Kansas City (Kans.) 14, Knoxville 16, Louisville 17, Memphis 88, Nashville 
80, New Orleans 26, and Richmond 82. 
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December 30« 192T i 


Deaths from aU eOuees in tertain large cities of the United Stoics during the week 
ended December 17^ 1927y infant mortalityy annual death ratCy and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health IndeXy December 21. 
1927, ieeued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce )—Continuea 




Week, ended Dec. 

1 17,1927 

Annual 

1 Deaths under 

Infant 



death 

1 year 

mortality 





rate per 
1,000 
cerre- 



rate. 

City 




Week 

Corre- 

week 

ended 



Total 

Death 

spending 

ended 

.spending 

Dec. 17, 



deaths 

rate 

week, 

Dec. 17, 

week, 

1027 





1926 

1927 

1926 


NaidiviUe ... 

54 

20.4 

17.1 

4 

4 


White. 

40 

21.1 1 

14.0 

3 

1 

1 


Colored...... 

14 

18.8 j 

22.7 

3 


New Bedford. 

22 

9.6 ' 

8.7 

3 

2 

57 

New Haven. 

37 

10.4 

13.2 

2 

4 

28 

New Orleans •. 

179 

22.0 

20.3 

27 

14 

White.. 

104 

17 .3 

15. 1 

10 I 

8 


Colored--....,..-,..,,.. 

75 

35.5 

34.9 

17 

6 


New York. 

1,362 

170 

11.8 

13.4 

113 

161 

47 

Bronx Boroush_ _ __ . 1 

9.6 

10 0 

13 

17 

4t 

Brooklyn Borough.. 


459 

la 5 

12.8 

39 

58 

41 

Manhattan Bormiab _ 


552 

15.9 

17 .> 

"d 

66 

61 

Queens Borough. .1. 

m 

8 9 

8.7 

9 

16 

39 

Ilichmond Borough... 

33 

11.7 1 

15. 7 


4 

19 

Newark, N. J.T. 

KB 

' 11 6 

10 2 

10 

14 

50 

Ooklana. 

72 

14 1 

10.4 

4 

6 

47 

Oklahoma City. 

21 


3 

1 4 


Omaha..... 

70 

16 7 

J4.0 

8 

6 

91 

Paterson.,. 

40 

14 .5 

12.8 

4 

5 

72 

Philadelphia...... 

402 

12.0 

13.2 

50 

46 

67 

Pittsbumh. 

191 

15.5 j 

14.4 

27 

25 

04 

Portlandi Oreg...— 

63 

- * 1 

3 

2 

32 

Providence . 

40 

8. ,5 

ii.2 I 

8 

5 

69 

Kiohmund •...i 

57 

15.5 

14 6 

11 

8 

143 

White . 

34 

13 0 

13. 6 

4 1 

4 

HI 

Colored...1 

23 

21.6 j 

16.9 

7 i 

4 

256 

Rochester. 

64 

10.3 S 

10 1 ! 

^ 1 

5 

76 

St. Louis..... 

218 

13 6 

13 8 1 

16 

15 

1 

8t. Paul. 

58 

12,1 

' 12 2 

2 


18 

Salt Lake CJlty •- -.-... 

42 i 

16.1 

1 10 9 

4 1 

1 8 

t 64 

San Antonio__ 

61 

15.1 

' 10 2 

14 


San Diego... 

49 

22 2 

1 24 1 

2 

! 3 

1 ^ 

San Francisco.... 

148 

13 4 

' 14 2 

U 

1 

60 

Schenectady ... 

17 

9. .5 ! 14 0 

1 

, 7 

1 30 

Seattle... 

87 



1 H 

10 

85 

Horn orv Hie . 

7 

3.6 

i lo 1 

f 

1 

29 

Spokane. 

41 

19.6 

1 11 5 

2 ! 

1 

48 

Springfield, Mass. 

30 ! 

10.6 

13 3 

2 

5 

:t2 

SjTHCUSO. 

48 1 

12.7 

1 H 9 

f) 

3 

65 

Tacoma.... 

37 1 

1K.0 

1 14.3 

3 

1 

70 

Toledo... 

76 

13.0 

! 13 2 

6 i 

11 

57 

Trenton...i 

42 

16.0 1 13.2 

5 

1 « 

89 

Utica... 

27 

13 7 

18. 3 

1 

3 

23 

Waterbiiry.... 

16 


1 

2 

1 - 

• 47 

WMlmingtoii, Del. 

27 

11.2 1 HSj 

1 

* 

25 

Worcestw. 

48 

12.8 i 

i 14.3 

3 

5 : 

36 

Yonkers.... 

24 

1 10.5 

15 7 

2 

6 

46 

Youngstown.... 

31 

1 9.6 

12.0 

1 

9 

13 




i 




< Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec 16, 1927. 

•In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
pen^^ntages of tlie total population; Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birminghain 39, Dalles 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Indianapolis 11, Kansas <'i(> (Kaus.) 14, Knoxville 15, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 
80, New Orleans 20, and Kichniond 33. 
































































PKEIVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmenit State or local, can effedioely prevent or control Heeaee foitkout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are pn^liminary and the liEurcs are subject to (^nge when later returns are received by 

the State health ofQoecs 

Reports for Weeks Ended December 25, 1926, and December 24, 1927 


Cases of certain communicahle diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended December 26, 1926, and December 24, 1927 





... 


... 


Meningpcooous 


xiipxnnerm 

muuenzB 

ivieaBiea 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 25, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 
1027 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 26, 
1026 

1 Week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 
1927 

Week 

ended 
Dec. 26, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 
1927 

W^eek 
ended 
Dee. 25, 
1926 

Week 
ended. 
Doc. 24, 
1927 

New England States: 

Mainfl _ _ _ 

1 

12 

4 

■ 

78 


0 

0 

New Hampshiie...._......... 





Vermont__ .................. 






mBBgggM 

0 

0 

Massachusetts-__....... 

104 

136 

14 

11 

50 

535 

2 

4 

kho(ie Island... 

1 

31 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Connecticut.. 

18 

41 

2 

15 

20 

35 

1 

0 

Mid<llc Atlantic Siatt's; 

New York.. 

228 

360 


>21 

580 

318 

6 

4 

New Jersey.____ 

78 

133 

11 

7 

21 

54 


2 

Pennsylvania..... 

169 

160 


413 

256 

1 

3 

East North Central States: 

Ohio. 

77 


10 

100 


1 

Indiana.. .. 

28 

35 


19 

72 


■fillinl 

0 

Illinois. 

no 

219 

37 

43 

577 



9 

Michigan. 

63 

73 

6 

66 



1 

Wisconsin...__....... 

45 

49 

20 

70 

588 

106 

1 

1 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota.. 

34 

17 

1 

142 

3 

0 

1 

Iowa ____ 

30 

22 



46 

6 

2 

0 

Missouri * .. 

46 

46 

2 

4 

74 

18 

0 

3 

North Dakota. 

11 



04 

0 


South Dakota. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

35 


1 

1 

Nebraska. 

6 

20 


2 

13 

0 


Kansas... 

10 

31 

6 

8 

34 


0 

1 

South Atlantic Stales: 

DaIawaiv _ 

4 

2 



0 

0 


48 


42 

23 

27 


2 


District of Columbia.. 

27 


1 

0 


Virginia. 

ilMiiiii 







West Virginia. 

33 

26 


14 

1 103 

48 

muirw 

0 

North Carolina. 

86 

86 

1 


South Carolina_ 

41 

25 

843 

339 

9 

520 


0 


45 

15 

27 

86 

17 

03 

0 

1 


30 

14 

3 

4 

8 

5 

1 

2 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky.. 





TMiuefisee.—— 

1 IH 

11 

55 

49 

4 

55 

1 

0 

Aiabiina. 

59 

18 

19 

49 

17 

48 

0 

0 

Mississippi..- -- .d 

West South Central vStates: 

^fkansas ___ 

1 

8 

25 

33 

35 

61 

1 

16 

1 

0 

fl 

Louisiana..... 

1 17 

57 

11 

30 

24 

53 

0 


Oklahoma *. 

28 

37 

121 

80 

9 

si 

0 

2 

Texas_ _ _ _ 

52 


22 

83 

9 

55 

0 



7 

2 

73 

1 

0 

1 


3 

5 



57 

1 


1 

T^yoming. ....TT.-- - 

1 




5 


^■1 

2 

Cedorado'!!_ ___ 

9 

21 


HPiliini 

4 

16 

1 

1 

New Mexico, r.., - - - 

1 

5 


1 

6 

25 


0 

Arir^na. _ __ . _ 

8 

3 




2 

0 

0 

Utah. 

2 

7 



i79 

2 


0 


> New York City only. • Week ended Friday, • Exclusive of Tulsa. 

* 1027 figures exclusive of Kansas City. 

(3202) 
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I>e<!eraber 90.1027 


Eeports for W4M^9 BooeMM^r 25; I226» m 4 Deeo^iber 24« 1227—Con. 

Ca$e» of coriain eommunteaUe dioeasoi reporisd by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended December ^6^ 19$6, and December 24^ 1987 —Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Menlngooocus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 25, 
1926 

W'eek 
ended 1 
Dec. 24,1 
1927 

W^eek ! 
! ended j 
Dec. 26, 
1920 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 
1927 

W^cek 
ended 
Dec. 25, 
1920 

1 

1 W’^eek 1 
1 ended 
Dec. 24, 
1927 

W’^oek 
ended 
Dec. 25, 
1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 
1927 

Pacific States: 

WealdJigton^^^^ __ 

23 

11 


j 

117 

138 

1 

s 

Oregon. 

12 

V 

15 

18 1 

32 

7 

1 

2 

California... 

09 

114 1 

1 

11 

13 I 

! 


17 

2 

0 


Division and State 


Kew England States; 

Maine -. 

New liampshire. 

Vermont. 

Maisachusetts. 

Hhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic States; 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bast North Central States: 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin.-. 

West North Central States; 

Minnesota. 

low’a *. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

IKTeiises 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware. 

Maryland *. 

District of Columbia_ 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Bast south Central States: 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 


IVest South Central States: 

Arkansas. 


Oklahoma *_ 

Texas. 

Mountain States: 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming.... 

Colorado. 

New Mexico.. 

Arisona. 

Utah *. 

mdao States: 
Washington.. 

Oregon. 

Cidubrnia_ 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

W'oek 

ended 

Dec. 

25,1926 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 

1927 

Week 

ended 
Dec. 
25,1926 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 
24,0127 

Week 
ended 
Dec. 
25,1926 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 

24,1027 

W^eek 

ended 

Dec. 

25,1926 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 

24,1627 

0 

2 

42 

36 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

. . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

230 

227 

0 

0 

31 

6 

0 

0 

7 

38 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

60 

65 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

5 

392 

382 

6 

10 

16 

17 

0 

1 

127 

106 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

405 

289 ' 

1 

0 

10 

10 


3 


165 


15 


12 

6 

1 

103 

45 

79 

48 

4 

3 

0 

3 

234 

267 

20 

12 

16 

18 

0 

5 

l.’'*4 

140 

10 

27 

1 

7 

0 

0 

136 

144 

0 

30 

G 

1 

1 

1 

207 

135 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

27 

60 

0 

100 

1 

3 

0 

2 

91 

88 

3 

41 

4 

8 

0 




6 


0 


0 

2 

27 

54 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

47 

28 

9 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

77 

145 

29 

30 j 

1 

10 

0 

0 

14 

aJ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

08 

26 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 


14 


0 


1 










0 

0 

69 

53 

1 

23 

16 

19 

0 


74 


J9 


6 


0 

3 

19 

20 

11 

3 

12 

13 

0 

0 

16 

10 

76 

0 

6 

15 

0 

0 

13 

8 

30 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

16 

6 

I 3 

21 

10 

3 

1 

19 

16 

82 

4 

52 

6 

0 

0 

0 

14 

32 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1 

1 1 

• 

16 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

50 

27 

35 

54 

18 

11 

0 

6 

38 

98 

24 

7 

1 

20 

0 

1 

103 

13 

10 

16 

3 ' 

0 

0 

0 

42 

9 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

94 

1 

12 

0 

5 

0 

2 

15 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 


1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

7 

01 

50 

38 

23 

i 

2 

0 

10 

32 

22 

17 

34 

1 

8 

0 

7 

138 

132 

0 

11 

15 

10 


• Weak ended Friday. 


3 Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

This foUowtog summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and oovew only those States firoiii 
which repotts are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin> 

gococ- 

OU8 

menin¬ 

gitis 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Ma¬ 

laria 

i 

Mea¬ 

sles 

Pel¬ 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

liiis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small* 

poi 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fhver 

November, t9S7 
Georgia. 

0 

178 

287 

145 

86 

20 

nS 

112 

7 

85 

Indiana. 

5 

245 

62 


44 


27 

481 

287 

27 

Iowa. 

3 

06 

1 


7 


17 

227 

188 

12 

Maryland. 

1 

177 

107 

1 

206 

i i 

fl 

223 

0 

72 

Minnesota. 

4 

240 

7 


16 


16 

082 

5 

24 

New York-. 

14 

],515 


14 

788 


! 78 

1,280 

35 

204 

Ohio. .. 

3 

987 

41 

1 

103 


121 

1,013 

46 

100 

West Virginia. 

Wyoming. 

8 

0 

09 

8 

09 

3 


48 

1. 

34 

1 1 

238 

88 

18 

33 

62 

3 


Nwember, 19g7 


Actinomycosis: Cases 

Iowa. 1 

Anthrax: 

New York. 1 

Chicken im: 

Ceorgla. 58 

Indiana. 272 

Iowa. 180 

Maryland . 378 

Minnesota. 078 

New York. 1,840 

Ohio .1,473 

Weht Virginia. 170 

AVyoming . 112 

Conjunctivitis* 

Georgia.. 4 

Dengue 

Georgia. 3 

Dysentery 

Georgia---. 13 

Iowa.-. I 

Maryland. 6 

Minnesota. 1 

New York. 0 

Ohio--. 8 

German measles: 

Georgia. 1 

Iowa. 7 

Maryland. 7 

New York. 88 

Ohio. 35 

Wyoming. 1 

Hookworm disease: 

Georgia---. 10 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Iowa. 4 

Maryland. 20 

Lead poisoning: 

Ohio. 6 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Maryland. 4 

Minnesota..*. l 

New York. 24 

Ohio. 2 

Mumps: 

Georgia. 21 

Indiana^. 10 

Iowa. 143 

Maryland. 53 

New York... »85 


Mumps—Continued. Oases 

Ohio. 514 

Wyoming. 4 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Maryland. 1 

New York. 7 

Ohio. Ill 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Georgia. 1 

New York. 3 

Puerperal fever: 

New York. S 

Habias m animals: 

Maryland. 3 

New York. 0 

Scabies’ 

Maryland. 1 

Wyoming. 4 

Septic sore throat’ 

Georgia . 48 

Iowa-. 2 

Maryland. 15 

New York. 

Ohio--. 83 

Totanus: 

Maryland. 1 

Minnesota--. 1 

New York.-. 5 

Trachoma 

Now Y'ork. 5 

Ohio.. 24 

Tularaemia. 

Minnesota. 1 

Typhus fever 

Georgia. 1 

New York. 1 

Vmwnt's angma: 

Maryland. 9 

Now York. 117 

Whooping cough. 

Georgia .-. 12 

Indiana. 80 

Iowa. 2.') 

Maryland. 110 

Minnesota.. 88 

New York. 1,511 

Ohio . 403 

West Virginia. 32 

Wyoming. 74 


































































































3305 December^, 1027 

Ntoiber mt Ciiei of Cefloiii Commiiiiteablo Dioeaoeo Reoofted for fbe Month 
of October, 1927, by State Health OiBcera 



Chick¬ 
en pox 

Dlph- 

tberia 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 

Ty¬ 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

eough 

Alabama... 

25 

551 

89 

29 

133 

0 

341 

183 

119 

Arisona. 

n 

50 

8 

8 

10 

0 

226 

21 

3 

Arkansas. 

45 

90 

49 

160 

68 

8 

Ul 

127 

47 

California. 

630 

409 

190 

240 

486 

22 

747 

49 

396 

Colorado. 

13 

89 

25 

15 

175 

1 

87 

59 

53 

Conneotient. 

220 

143 

47 

66 

114 

0 

154 

18 

157 

Delaware». 










District of Columbia... 


02 

8 

1_ 

63 

i 0 

02 

10 

1 23 

Florida. 

3 

181 

5 

0 

33 

22 

68 

52 

Georgia. 

17 

1 240 

55 

24 

! 161 

18 

78 

13$ 

34 

Idaho. 

47 

11 

7 

96 

1 59 

; 47 

13 

5 

12 

Illinois. 

563 

587 

99 

270 

677 

! 39 

974 

163 

694 

Indiana *■.. 










Iowa. 

1 78 

i 59 

12 

40 

148 

84 

37 

14 

34 

Kansas. 

263 

216 

146 

32 

392 

1 80 

172 

74 

214 

Kontucky •... 










Louisiana. 

0 

103 

15 

4 

I 43 

13 

1 164 1 

68 

4 

Maine. 

02 

10 

218 

16 

! 158 

0 

17 

30 

80 

Maryland.. 

124 

142 

69 

22 

133 

0 

101 

114 

103 

Massachusetts. 

412 

432 

526 

181 

728 

0 

485 

48 

341 

Michigan. 

107 

403 

144 

287 

480 

1 38 

523 

77 

442 

Minnesota. 

291 

250 

17 


396 

5 

308 

30 

83 

Mi&sissippi. 

250 

421 

632 

105 

174 

46 

288 

102 

W7 

Missouri... 

145 

334 

29 

77 

428 

70 

240 

137 

251 

Montana. 

92 

15 

12 

4 

65 

79 

37 

7 

30 

Nebraska.. 

80 

60 

6 

44 

168 

8 

24 

12 

32 

Neva^ * ... 










New Hampshire. 


17 



44 

0 


3 


New Jersey... 

319 

566 

64 


272 

0 

403 

39 

378 

New Mexico *... 










New York. 

865 

292 

4^ 

506 

468 

18 

1,346 

124 

1,062 

North Carolina.... 

08 

717 

740 


535 

41 


88 

566 

North Dakota. 

76 

41 

27 


150 

12 

6 

9 

6 

Ohio. 

646 

770 

113 

232 

842 

50 

551 

159 

375 

Oklahoma •. 

41 

609 

108 

6 

201 

67 

109 

398 

73 

Oregon. 

05 

67 

52 

49 

01 

04 

44 

69 

23 

Pennsylvania *... 










Rhode Island. 

10 

01 

11 

15 

04 

4 

45 

6 

5 

South Carolina..._ 

34 

591 

595 


143 

14 

194 

233 

248 

South Dakota . 

19 

23 

26 

28 

126 

45 

5 

18 

7 

Tennessee . 

31 

289 

232 

27 

292 

35 

245 

362 

103 

'I'OXflS * . - __ 










Utah» . 










Vermont.. . 

117 

14 

16 

43 

63 

0 

12 

4 

103 

Virglnift . * _ 

281 

507 

291 


358 

14 

162 

125 

293 

Washington . 

248 

79 

206 

135 

208 

63 

152 

23 

60 

West Virfi^nia .. 

86 

125 

37 


344 

22 

65 

205 

188 

Wisconsin . 

425 

143 

252 

1^ 

368 

1 52 

162 

30 

315 

Wyoming . 

81 

12 

45 

8 

64 

! 2 

1 


9 

47 


»Pulmonary. 

> Report not roocived at time of going to press. 
»Reports received weekly. 


* Reports received annually. 

• Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Case Rates ter l^OOO RetttlaUoa (AaiiusI Basis) for the Meath of Oetoher^ If27 



Chick¬ 
en pox 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

I 

SmaU- 

POX 

Tuber¬ 

culosis 


Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

Alabama_1_ 

0.12 

2.65 

1 28 

0.41 

0.18 

0.61 

0.04 

1.58 

0.86 

055 

Arisona... 

.28 

.21 

.16 

.26 

0. 

5.80 

.54 

.08 

Arkansas.... 

.28 

.56 

.30 

.98 

.42 

.05 

1.25 

.78 

.20 

California... 

1.70 

1.38 

.68 

.06 

1.29 

.06 

1.98 

.18 

! LOS 

Colorado_ 

.14 

.98 

.27 

.16 

1.92 

.01 

.95 

.65 

.58 

Oonnwtlcut_ _ 

1.68 

1.08 

.34 

.48 

.82 

0. 

1.11 

.18 

L13 

Delaware *. _____ 





District of Columbia_ 

.48 

2.01 

.17 


1.87 

0. 

2.01 

.22 

.50 

Florida. 

.03 

1.66 

.04 

.08 

.20 

.19 

.59 

.45 

, .17 

Georgia___ 

.06 

.89 

.20 

.09 

.SO 

.07 

.29 

.51 

.13 

Idaho___ 

1.04 

.24 

.16 

2.12 

1.30 

1.04 

1.07 

.11 

.26 

Illinois... 

.91 

.96 ! 

1 •»« 

.46 

1.09 

.06 

1.67 

.26 

1.12 

Tnriinvia I 



Iowa. 

.37 

.20 

i .56 

.19 

.72 

.41 1 

.18 

.07 

i .17 

Kansas... 

1.09 

1.39 

1 .94 

1 

.21 

2.52 

.52 

1.11 

.48 

1 1.38 

ITentiinky * ____ 




Louisiana. 

.05 

.99 

1 .09 

.02 

.26 

.08 

1 1.00 

.41 

02 

Maine..... 

1,37 

.15 

3.24 

.22 

2.35 

0 

.25 

.45 

I 1.10 

Maryland. 

.91 

1.06 

1 .51 

.16 

.98 

0 

1.41 

.84 

.76 

Mas^husetts_ 

1.14 i 

1.20 

1 1.46 

.60 

2.02 

0 

1.35 

.13 

.95 

Michigan.... 

,62 

1 06 

.38 

.62 

1.28 

.10 

1.87 

.20 

1.10 

Minn^ota.. 

1.28 

1.10 

i .07 

1.74 

.02 

1.85 

.18 

.36 

Mississippi.. 

1.64 

2 77 

1 4.16 

1 28 

1.14 

.30 

1.89 

.67 

6.56 

Missouri___ 

.49 

1.12 

.10 

.26 

1.44 

.28 

.80 

.46 

i .84 

Montana. 

1.52 

.26 

.20 

.07 

1.07 

1.30 

.61 j 

.12 

I .49 

Nebraska..... 

67 

.51 1 

.05 

.37 

1.42 

.07 

.20 1 

10 

.27 

Nevada^ ___ 



New Hampstiire __ _ 


_ 

.44 



1.14 

0 


.08 


New Jersev... 

1.00 

1.78 ! 

20 


.85 

0 1 

i.27 

. 12 

i.io 

New Mexico *_ 


1 




New York . .. 

.80 

.30 

.44 

.61 

' 

.02 

1.80 

.13 

i.oii 

North Carolina..... 

.40 

2.91 

3,04 

2.17 

.17 

.... 

36 

2.30 

North Dakota.| 

1.40 

.76 

50 

48 

2.02 

22 


.17 

.11 

Ohio . 

1.13 

1.37 

.20 

.41 

1.48 i 

.09 

1 .97 

.28 

.66 

Oklahoma •.. 

.23 

3.38 

i .60 ! .03 

1.11 

.32 

.60 

2.21 

.40 

Oregon... 

1 26 { 

.76 

.69 

65 

1.20 

1 24 

.58 

.01 

.30 

Pennsylvania * _ _ 




Rhode Island. 

.17 

1.02 ! .18 

i .25 

i.57 

07 

.75 

.10 

.08 

South Carolina. 

.22 

3.77 

1 3.80 


09 

1.24 

1.40 

1.58 

South Dakota. 

.32 

1 .39 

.44 1 .47 1 

2 13 

.76 

.08 

.30 

.12 

Tennessee..... 

• l.-j 

1 1.37 

. I.IO 

1 .18 

1 

1.38 

.17 

1.16 

1.72 

.91 

Texas *_ 




Utah 3. 


1 __ 

r" ■ ‘ 






Vermont.. 

3.91 

.47 

.53 

1.44 

‘”‘i 77' 

0. 

.40 

.13 

3. 44 

Virginia . 

1 30 

2.34 

! 1 35 

1.06 

.06 

1 .29 

.58 

1.3o 

Washington. 

1.87 

60 

1.55 

1.02 

1.53 

47 

1.15 

.17 

38 

West Virginia... 

.60 

87 

f .26 

2 30 

.16 

.38 

1.42 

1.31 

Wisconsin. 

1.71 

58 

' 1,02 

.68 

1.48 

21 

.65 

.12 1 

1 27 

Wyoming-. ___ 

1.61 

. 50 

1 2,20 

1 

.30 

2.64 

.10 

.44 

2.30 







J Pulmonary. > * Reports, received annually. 

* Report not remved at time of goln^ to press * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
»Reports iweived weekly. 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

NotiJicallonR regarding communicable dis^eases sent during ihe ynonth of Nooember^ 
19^7f to other State health departmenU by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Measle.s j 

Pollo- 

myelitls 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tuber¬ 
culosis 1 

Typhoid 

nalifornia - _ 





1 

1 


Cnnnecticiit___ 

1 





1 

2 

5 

15 

1 

IlUnois . 


1 




MassAehiisetts __ 





.i 

Minnesota..___-__ 

2 

1 





60 

New York_ 



3 


Ohio . 


i 





i 






1 One of these cases was a carrier. 
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Deeemtter SiD. Ift27 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of tnore than 30,450,000. The estimated population of the 94 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,260,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended December 10, 1927, and December 11, 1926 


1827 

1926 

Estimated 

expectancy 

2,538 

2,429 


1,186 

1,164 

1,257 

4,648 

5,688 


1,281 

1,042 


152 

31 


3,473 

4,116 


1,008 

1,356 

1,102 

730 

678 


64 

63 

48 

344 

467 


62 

73 

65 

708 

' 832 



0 



Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

42 States.. 

88 cities. 

Measles: 

41 States. 

88 cities. 

roliomyelitis: 

42 States. 

Scarlet fever. 

42 Stales. 

88 cities. 

Smallpox: 

41 States. 

88 cities. 

Typhoid fever: 

42 States. 

88 cities. 

Deaths reported 

InflueDsa and pneumonia: 

84 cities. 

Smallpox: 

84 cities. 


City reports for week ended December 10, 1927 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under cansidoratiou that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median num^r of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is Unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemio years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1818 Is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated ei^)ectancy. 
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CUy ripQttt /or meek ended Deeeinbtr 10, /iWT'—Contfnued. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 





Mea¬ 

sles^ 

cases 


Poeu- 

Bivisloo, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 


Cases 

re- 

riorted i 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

eases 

1 deaths 

city 

If 25, 

estimated 

re¬ 

ported 

esti¬ 
mated 
i ex|H*cl- 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 

re¬ 

ported 




aucy 







NEW ENGLAND 










Maine. 



1 







Portland . 

75,2,13 

0 

' 2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New TJampahiro: 


1 




3 



C'oncoitl . 

22,540 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


83,097 1 
29,723 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Whua 

Vermont 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

I 


6 









l^Hne . 

10,008 j 

i 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ma9aft<»'iUi>otts 


29 

3 


185 



Bo5t<m. 

779,020 

.58 

54 

2 

3 


Fall River.. 

128,993 i 
142,065 j 
190, 757 1 

i 

2 

.5 

1 3 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

t 

Springfield . 

B oi’cestor _ 

10 

12 

6 

4 

1^ 

1 10 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

43 

! 1 
0 

Rhode Island 






Pawtuckel - _ 

69,700 1 

0 1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Fxovidenoe . 

207,918 i 


10^ 

20 

i 0 

1 

8 

! 4 

6 

Connect ictit- 










Bridgeport _ 

0) I 

01 

10 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Hartford --- . 

100,197 


8 

7 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

New Haven . 

178,927 : 

16 i 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

32 

8 

1 

MIDDLE \T| \NTI( 


j 

1 






1 


New Vork’ 

538,016 ! 

1 


[ 

1 




! 


Buffalo 

66 > 

24 

1 

t. 

1 

60 

1 26 

10 

New York -J 

5,873.350 

161 

186 

264 

25 

1 fi 

47 

17 

136 

Tlocheslet ... j 

310. 780 

12 ' 

JO 

! 10 


I 0 

^ 1 

1 2 

9 

Syracuse. 

New Jei^'ey ' 

Canideti . 

182,003 , 

44 1 

8 

1 *) 

i 


0 

25 1 

16 

5 

128,042 ; 

5 ! 

7 

i 7 

1 0 

I 0 

2 i 

0 

3 

Newaik. 

452, TiM 

20 

14 

38 

' 3 

1 

3,1 

1 15 

13 

Trenton. 

132.020 

3 i 

7 1 

« 

i ^ 

1 0 

3 1 

0 

1 1 

PeuiLsjlvania 


1 

i 



1 43 

Philadelphia _ . 

l,979,3fH 
031,503 ! 

165 ' 

' 83 ' 

56 

1 

2 

9 

61 

Pittsburgh . 1 

46 

i 2''^ i 

49 

. 

5 

223 j 

64 

20 

Reading 

112,707 

19 

5 ! 

3 


0 

0 i 


2 

1 1 






EAST NORTH CENTRAL 



[ j 

1 





i 

Ohio: 



^ 1 

1 



1 j 


1 

C’incannati _ 

409,33.3 

' 29 ' 

Ih ’ 

' 13 

0 

5 


1 

' 14 

Cleveland.... 

Columbus.. .. 

030,485 

: 781 

1 54 ‘ 

1 78 


0 

1 21 j 

9.5 

1 12 

279,830 ' 
287,3a0 

' 28 { 

1 11 

23 j 

1 0 

0 

0 1 

2 

4 

Toledo.. 

; 1 

1 15 1 

9 

1 

0 

1 1 

17 

6 

Indiana- 

1 1 





Fort Wayne. -1_ 

97,846 ' 

1 1 

6 

8 

0 

0 

1 1 i 

0 

4 

Indianapolis_ 

358,819 

26 

14 

24 

0 

0 

1 

47 

6 

South Bend _ 

80,091 , 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Tone Haute .. 

71,071 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Illinois. 

Chicago_ 





! 


2,995,239 

03,923 

127 

117 

116 

18 1 

5 

12 ] 

27 

05 

Springfield. 

Michigan* 

5 

3 

J 

“i 

0 

I ® i 

3 

0 


Detroit. 

1,24.5,824 1 
130,316 1 

1 i 

16 1 

i 80 1 

i re. 

3 I 

2 

1 103 1 

42 

20 

2 

Flint. 

1 14 ’ 

0 ' 

0 

3 

28 

Grand Kaplds. 

1:^3,098 

2' 

1 

5 

i ^ 

0 

1 

1 23 

i 

» 

{ 

Wisconsin- 

1 

1 



Kenosha. _ 

.50,801 ' 
509,192 1 
07, 707 

20 ' 

' 2 

i 2 

0 

0 

0 

< 4 

1 

Milwaukee_ 

86 i 

i 30 

i 11 

1 

0 

0 

i 21 

7 

Racine... 

8 

! 3 

! 4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

$ 

Superior... 

39,071 

16 

1 1 

; 0 

0 i 0 i 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

i 


1 


i 




1 j 

Duluth. 

110,502 

4 

1 2 ' 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Minneapolis_ 

42.5,43.5 
246.001 

1 

67 

' 2(» 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

St. Paul. 

1.5 

20 , 


0 

0 

0 

9 

14 

Iowa* 

1 J 





Davenport ___ 

52,469 
141,441 ! 
70,41] 1 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Des Moines_ 

0 

1 6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

Sioux City 

4 

' 3 

0 

0 


1 

8 


Watetloo. 

36.771 1 

11 i 

0 

1 0 

0 


1 

0 



1 No e:$tii)}ate made. 
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reports meek ended December 10, 1927 —Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Divlskm« State, and 

Pimulation 
July 1, 

Chick- 





Mca- 

Mumps, 

Pneu- 

en pox, 

Cases, 




sles. 

eases 

monia. 

city 

am ^ 

cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

deaths 

estimated 

re> 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

re- 



ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







WEST NOETH CENTEair- 










continued 










Missouri: 










City _ 

367,461 

65 

13 

4 

0 

0 

2 

49 

10 

3 

St. Joseph.1.... 

78,342 

821,543 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. iUouis___ 

20 

52 

46 

0 


18 

14 


North Dakota: 




Fargo___ 

26,403 

14,811 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Forks_ 

12 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 








Aberdeen 

16,036 

30,127 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lineoin. 

60,941 
211,768 

33 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Omaha._..._ 

21 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Kansas: 





Topeka... 

55,411 

18 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Wichita. 

88; 367 

22 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

SOVTB ATLANTIC 








Delaware; 










WUmlngton. 

122,040 

706,296 

33,741 

12,035 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Maryland: ” 

Baltimore_....... 

80 

41 

20 

16 

2 

72 

7 

24 

Cumberland.____ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Frederick... 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 








W ashington...._ 

407,906 

18 

22 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Virginia; 






Lynchburg_ 

30,395 

0) 

186,403 

7 

n 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Norfolk. 

29 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Richmond......_ 

4 

14 

18 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Roanoke....___ 

58,208 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 

Charleston. ...._ 









40,019 

2 

.3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Wh^ing.... 

66,208 

16 

! 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North Carolina: 

1 





3 

Raleigh.. 

30,371 
37,0(il 
60,031 

12 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Wilmington. 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

136 

0 

1 

Winston-Sttlem. 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

4 

8 

1 4 

South Carolina: 









Charleston_ 

73,125 

41,225 

27,311 

1 

0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbia. _ __ 

13 

1 

0 

0 


17 

11 

2 

Greenville__ 

2 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 ^ 

16 

1 

1 

Georgia: 







13 

Atlanta . 

i (0 

16,809 

03,134 

3 

6 

3 

27 

2 

0 

2 

Brunswick___ 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

Havannah_ 

0 

2 

1 0 

8 

2 

20 

0 

2 

Florida: 



i 





Miami. 

69,754 

0 


3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

St. Petersburg_ 

26,847 

94,743 


0 


0 



0 

Tampa... 

3 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTB CENTflAL 








Kentucky: 










Covington_ 

58,300 

305,035 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

LouisvlUe...... 

3 

10 

2 

! 3 

1 

4 

1 

7 

Tennessee: 








Memphis. . . _ 

174,538 
136,220 

i 

17 

9 

5 

0 

3 

61 

24 

7 

NashirillA 

2 

4 

2 

0 

3 i 

2 

2 

6 

Alabama: 









Birmingham. 

205,670 

65,955 

46,481 

14 

6 

4 

10 

4 

5 

1 

7 

Mobile. ' 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SaVTB CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 










Fnrt flmfth 

81,643 

74,216 

414,488 

57.887 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

12 

0 

4 

Louisiaiia:. 

New Grleans_ 

4 

12 

19 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

ShreveDort. ! 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 


^ No estimate made. 






























































Deevn^ SO, 3^ 3210 

City repoHa for u>e»k ended December 10, 19^7-—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

PopulBilon, 
July 1, 
1925. 

estimated 

Cdilck- 
en pox, 
eases 
re* 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles^ 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Mumps, 

easei 

re¬ 

ported 

Pneu- 

mooto, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

l>orted 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

Iiorted 

WKSTaOVTH C1BNTR\L-- 










continued 










Oklahoma* 










Oklahoma City. 

(0 

1 

3 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Tulsa. 

124,478 

4 


3 

0 


1 

5 


Texas* 









Dallas . 

194,450 

11 

14 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Galveston . 

49,375 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston . 

164,954 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

fian Antonio. 

198,000 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1 

9 

0 

5 

MOrXTAIN 










Montana. 










Billings. 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Great Falls. 

29,883 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Helena.— 

12,037 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ml8.soula. 

12.668 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho* 








I 


Boise .. 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

2 

0 

Colorado 










Dcnvoi. 

280.911 

36 

14 

7 


J 

3 

1 10 

16 

Pueblo. 

43,7S7 

18 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

4 

New Mexico 










Albuquerque . 

21,000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Dtalr 










Halt Lake City. .. 

im948 

.34 

5 

9 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

a 

Ne\ ada: 1 






1 




Hono . 1 

12,665 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

”! 

0 

0 

1 

e\(’iFir i 






1 




1 

Washington. ' 










Sciitt le. 

(') 


8 







Spokane. 

106. 897 


4 

_'_ 

_ i —— 


Tacoma .. 

104,455 1 

! ^ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

a 

Oregon: 

1 


1 







Portland---. 

283, 3H;{ 

30 

11 

c 

0 

1 

3 

2 

6 

California. 










Los Angele.s. 

(0 

2(5 

1 42 

30 

13 

1 

3 

14 

24 

Sacramento. 

72,2(50 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

San Fiancii^co. 

557,530 

___ 1 

77 

18 

15 

2 

0 

12 

25 

5 


Division, State, 
and city 


NKW KNfrLVNI> 

Maine. 

Portland _ 
New llaroiisime. 
roucortl - 
Mauebesler.. 
Nashua. . .. 
Vermont 

Barre. 

]Massa(*husetts. 

Boston. 

Full Rivei. . 
Springfield-- 
oreester... 
Rhode rslarui: 
l’a\\tueliet,- 
i*i(ividence-- 


Scarlet fever ^ 

Cases, 


csli- 

Cases 

mated 

ro- 

expect- 

ported 1 


Hmallpox 


I 

ruber-' - 


Typhoid fever 


uncy 


12 


G1 


25 


Ca.ses, 

! <'st i- 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 1 

1 Cases 

; ro- 
1 ported 

i 

i 

Deaths | 
re¬ 
ported 1 

jculosis, 

diath.s 

1 re- 
j ported 

Cases, 

1 osti- 
; mated 
lexppct- 
ancy 

1 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths ^ 
re¬ 
ported 

, mg 
cough, 
cases 
re¬ 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 ! 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 


12 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 

29 

216 

0 

0 

0 

3 ! 

1 

0 

0 

3 

21 

0 

0 

0 

12 1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

67 

0 

0 j 

0 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 1 

0 j 

! 5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

62 


Whoop- 


* No estimate made. 





































3211 aa* 192T 

CUu reporU for week ended December 10, 19^7 —Continued 


XUvlBion, State, 
and city 

Boavlet fever 

Smallpox 

.Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expoot- 

aucy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

potted 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

1 

1 Cases 
j re¬ 
ported 

! 

Deaths 
! re¬ 
ported 

NBW ENGLAND— 












continued 












(.Connecticut: 












Bridgeport.... 
H art ford_-. 

8 

6 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

26 

88 

New Haven... 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

17 

47 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









1 



New York: 









1 



Buffalo. 

22 

25 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

22 

no 

New York. 

161 

152 

0 

0 

0 

89 

16 

11 

3 

175 

1,306 

Rochester. 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

7 

68 

Syracuse. 

12 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

37 

Now Jersey: 












Camden. 

h 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Newark. 

17 

14 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

60 

116 

Trenton. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

Bennsylvania* 




1 








Philadelphia... 

70 

68 

0 

0 

0 

28 

4 

2 

0 

32 

415 

Pittsburgh- 

36 

34 

0 1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 j 

0 

12 

187 

/ Reading. i 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

EAST NORTH 1 












' CENTRAL 












OHio: 












Cincinnati.. .. 

15 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

1 

158 

Cleveland. 

34 

27 

11 

0 

0 

10 

2 

3 

1 

38 

177 

(^olutntms. ! 

11 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 4 

2 

4 

73 

Toledo. 

14 

18 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 3 

1 ^ 

2 

88 

Indiana: 












Fcrt Wayne... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

26 

Indianapolis .. 

13 

13 

4 

2 

0 

2 

' 01 

0 

0 

0 

94 

South Bend... 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Torre Haute... 

1 4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

HUnois: 

1 






I 





Chlcago. 

1 114 

no 

1 

0 

0 

53 


2 

0 

76 

680 

Springfield.... 

*Michigaij. 

! ^ 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

2 

24 

Detroit. 

87 

60 

1 1 

0 

0 

23 

2 

1 

0 

35 

^48 

Flint. 

8 

18 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

31 

Grand iiapids. 

10 

4 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

38 

Wisconsin: 












Kenoshn. 

i 1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Milwaukee.... 

18 

33 

J 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

17 

106 

Kactiie. 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 

Sufierior. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota. 












Duluth. 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

17 

MinneapoliB... 

50 

19 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

76 

St. Paul. 

25 

7 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

69 

Iowa: 












Davenport. 

1 

3 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


i>i« Moines_ 

6 

19 

0 

9 



0 

0 


0 

30 

Sioux (?ity 

3 

7 

1 

0 

1 


1 

0 


1 


Waterloo. 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


*Mi 880 uri: 












Kansas City... 

12 

8 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

8 

89 

Bt. Joseph. 

3 

0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

St. Louw. 

36 

31 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

2 

207 

North Dakota: 












Fargo.. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Grand Forks . 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota; 











AhordAen _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls...* 

1 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

9 

Nebre^a: 












Lincoln. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Omaha. 

6 

8 

2 

1 ® 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

Kansas: 












Topeka. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Wichita. 

3 

10 

0 

i 19 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 


72800^—27-B 
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City reports for week ended Deeemktr 10, i0i77r—Contmued 


'' 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 








Tuber- 





l>ivision, State, 

Ca.’fes, 


Caees, 


Deaths 

culosls, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

eough, 

Deaths, 

an 

and city 

mtu 

Gases 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLANTIC 







■ 





Delawure* 







B 

H| 




Wilmington--- 

4 

4 

0 

0 


3 



0 

0 

29 

Maryland: 












Baltimore. 

25 

H 


0 


18 



0 

14 

216 

Cumberland— 

0 

2 



0 

0 



0 

0 

7 

Frederick. 

1 

0 



0 




0 

0 

5 

District of Colum- 












bla: 












Washington--. 

Virginia: 

19 

31 

0 

0 

0 

18 


0 

0 

10 

127 

Lynchburg.— 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

15 

Norfolk. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 


1 


Richmond. 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 


0 


Roanbke. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

10 

West Virginia* 
Charleston-.-- 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Wheeling. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

17 

North Givckiina: 












Raleigh. 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

8 

Wilmington--- 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 



1 

1 

0 

WiustoB-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

20 

South Carolina: 












C/harleston.,. - 

1 

1 

0 

0 


s 


1 

0 

0 

26 

Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 




0 


3 

10 

Greenville. 

0 

2 


0 

. 

0 

0 


0 

■HHra 

1 

1 

Georgia: 












Atlanta. 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 


73 

Brunswick-.-- 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

^Bl 


5 

Savannah. 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 



22 

Florida. 












Miami.. __ 


2 


0 

0 

2 


0 


0 

26 

St. Petersburg- 
Tampa. 

0 


■■fni 


0 

0 

HHTb 




15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

^^Bil 

HHbb 

24 

BAST SOUTH CF.N- 










, TBAL 












Kentucky. 












Covington. 

2 

1 


0 

0 

3 



0 

0 

25 

Ix)ulsvjlle. 

6 1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 





Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

5 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 



Nashville. 

3 

1 


0 


7 

1 

1 


4 

50 

Alabama: 












Birmingham- 

4 

1 

1 

1 


3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

64 

Mobile. 

1 

0 

1 

0 


^Bl 

^B1 

1 

0 


27 

Montgomery— 

WBST SOUTH CEN- 

0 

0 


0 



^Bf 

^^BB 

0 

5 












TKAT. 












Arkansas; 












Fort Smith- — 
Little Rock.... 
Louisiana. 

1 

0 

0 




0 

0 




2 

5 


0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 













New Of leans,- 

1 7 

4 




16 

1 

0 


1 

160 

Sh^eveport..-- 

2 

3 

1 

0 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

26 

Olclahonia: 


1 










OldahomaCity 

1 3 

1 

1 

8 


3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

88 

Tulsa. 


2 


0 






0 


Texas: 







nmn 





Dellas_ 

1 5 

10 

0 

1 




0 

1 

1 

43 

Galveston. 

1 1 

0 

Kl 

HI 

0 




0 


19 

Houston.— 

*3 

1 



0 



1 

1 

0 

76 

San Antonio— 

1 

6 

Hi 

H 

0 

8 

Hi 


1 

0 

61 

mountain 












Montana: 












Billliffi$. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

^B1 

0 

0 

7 

Great Falls.... 

2 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

4 > 

8 

Helena!_ 

0 

7 


0 

0 


0 

^B1 

0 

0 

X 

Mlkoula--.... 

1 

2 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 



















































3213 X>ecetnber 30.102T 

CMiy reports for week end^d December 10, i9ld7 —Continued 


Division. State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber¬ 

culosis, 

deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

1 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Casas 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases. 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

re¬ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

re¬ 

ported 

Deatlis 

re¬ 

potted 

MOUNTAIN—con. 












Idaho; 












Boise. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

12 

13 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

2 

5 

89 

Pueblo. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

TT^aKi* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

U 

0 

0 

0 

9 

U viell 

Salt Iwake City. 

2 1 

9 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

37 

Nevada: 












Reno. 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

f»Aciric 









1 



Washington; 












Soatlle_ 

' 9 


2 




0 





Spokane_ 

6 


5 


-...j 


0 





Tacoma. 

4 

1 

5 

2 

I 0 

0 

0 

. r 

0 

0 

28 

OreKon: 







i 





Portland. 

8 

5 

6 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

76 

CVilifornia- 


i 










Los Angeles... 

26 

20 

4 

0 

0 

26 

2 

0 

0 

13 

310 

^ Sacramento.... 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

San Francisco 

Ok _ - — 

12 

15 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

$ 

138 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

lethargic 

enoephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis t infan¬ 
tile iiaralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

j-i 

Cases 

Deaths 

("asKi 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

('ases 

OStJ- 

inaled 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts. 

Boston...... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Fall River.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC ‘ 






« 



New York: 

New York i ... 

4 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

(’levelttiid. _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis..... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois; 

Ciiicagu.... 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit____ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 







j 



Minnesota: 

Minneapolis___ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

St. Paul.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa: 

Des Moines... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

’gmijaMi city__ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

St. Joseph.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis............ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen. 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 



* Rftbles (human): 1 case and 1 death at New York. N. Y.. and 1 case and l death at Pittsburgh, Pa. 





































3214 

CUv reports for toeefc ended Deoembar 10, 1SS7 —tSontiiuwd 



Meningo¬ 

coccus 

meningitis 

T^thargio 

enoephiJitis 

Pellagra 

Pbliomyolitls (infan¬ 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti¬ 

mated 

expect¬ 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










District of Columbia: 

Washington... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia; 

Wheming... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

North Carolina: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1 

South C^arolina. 

Charleston... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

Oeoigia; 

Atlanta.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

Tampa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 



i 






Alabama; 

Birmingham. 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Lofuisiaiia: 

New Orleans. 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

Shrovepwt..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado 

Denver..... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

PAaFIC 

Washington: 

Tacoma.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 

Oregon* 

Portland..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

California: I 

Los Angeles_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

7 

2 

Sacramento *_ 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

San Francisco..#. 

2 

1 

1 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 

0 












> Tularaemia: Sacramento, 1 case. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended December 10, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended December 11, 1926. The popu¬ 
lation figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases 
had estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 
1926 and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had 
nearly 29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 
in 1927. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated f^gregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cUies, November 6 to December 10y 1927 — Annual' 
rates per lOOjOOO popvlationy compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 ‘ 

DIPHTHBKIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 

Nov. ! 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dee. 

Dec. 


13, 

12, 

20, 

19, 1 

27, 

26, ; 

4, 

3, 

11, 

10, 


1926 

1027 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities. 

228 

*216 

230 

228 

212 

J20*l 

224 

4233 

201 

*205 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic. 

134 

160 

139 

163 

132 

169 

172 

207 

163 

216 

163 

206 

159 

234 

155 

213 

177 

252 

161 

228 

East North Central. 

264 

264 

292 

251 

258 

220 

266 

220 

223 

228 

West North Central. 

222 

161 

214 

153 

192 

179 

210 

179 

194 

•130 

South Atlantic. 


190 

276 

217 ! 

281 

3197 

240 

<230 

237 

190 

East South Central. 

264 

209 

367 

239 1 

217 

122 

300 

168 

284 

71 

West South Central. 

378 

298 

326 

348 

301 

301* 

318 

273 

266 

218 

Mountain. 

182 

279 

146 

207 

201 

1 i71 

228 

144 

246 

144 

Pacific. 

230 

*224 

324 

223 

303 

162 

208 

259 

238 

*162 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities.... 

106 

J96 

135 

125 

134 

*137 

177 

* 190 

197 

»221 

New England. 

31 

341 

47 

390 

57 

490 

lOlJ 

539 

165 

639 

Middle Atlantic. 

44 

124 

28 

93 

30 

J29 

37 

180 

23 

199 

East North Central. 

lOi 

27 

120 

.54 

135 

60 

151 

122 

212 

140 

West North Central. 

147 

16 

198 

22 

109 

24 

113 

24 

139 

•50 

South Atlantic. 

24 

136 

54 

283 

22 

1 <202 

48 

< 326 

64 

527 

East South Central . 

10 

76 

31 

148 

10 

163 

26 

224 

78 

367 

West South Central. 

26 

13 

26 

71 

103 

88 

142 

122 

146 

134 

Mountain. 

1,531 

18 

1,950 

72 

2,543 

27 

2.H44 

27 

3, 217 

36 

Pacific. 

279 

*76 

488 1 

1 

212 

338 

175 

699 

1 228 

1 

613 

*72 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


r . 

, 101 cities...,. . — 

' 206 

* 150 

212 

177 

213 

* 159 

242 

< 18,5 

238 

•183 

New England. 

351 

204 

330 

248 

285 

181 

325 

276 

340 

320 

Middle Atlantic. 

125 

no 

1.30 

152 

138 

122 

157 

1.55 

178 

166 

East North (’entral. 

182 

J77; 

201 

202 

196 

J9f5 

237 

192 

235 

216 

West North Central. 

347 

185 

407 

Z\2 

411 

204 

430 

2.50 

432 

•197 

South Atlantic. 

177 

183 1 

143 

156 

150 

M73 

181 

<176 

173 

134 

East South Central. 

295 

153 

228 

112 

238 

87 

243 

148 

150 

82 

West South Central. 

142 

105 

116 

' 106 

198 

168 

210 

143 

142 

117 

Mountain. . . . - _ 

702 1 

153 

638 

234 

784 

180 

930 

300 

802 

306 

Pacific. 

279 

*117 

335 

1.54 

249 

131 

265 

128 

230 

*138 


SMAI.LPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities. 

5 

*16 

5 

19 

5 

522 

14 

<17 

11 

•11 

New England. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central. 

10 

4 

3 

6 

7 

1 

21 

10 

7 

4 

West North Central. 

10 

157 

4 

161 

30 

202 

48 

116 

38 

‘■'76 

South Atlantic. 

2 

5 

4 

9 

4 

»2 

19 

<6 

19 

7 

East South Central. 

10 

0 

0 

6 

.5 

0 

0 

10 

21 

5 

West South Central. 

30 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

8 

9 

8 

Mountain. 

9 

27 

0 

27 

0 

54 

18 

45 

18 

09 

Pacific. 


*3 

48 

20 

5 

45 

36 

30 

43 

*7 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1036 and 1927, respectively. 

* Seattle. Wash,, and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

* Fredenck, Md., not included. 

♦ Norfolk, Va., not included. „ ^ ^ . 

• Fargo, N. Dak., Seattle. Wash., and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

«Fargo, N. Dak., not inmuded. 
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Summary ^ u>eekly reports from cUiee^ November 0 to December iOt 10^7—xAnwuai 
rates per 100,000 population, compared wiOi rates for the eorresponding period 
0/loie^Confinued i' 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

13, 

1923 

Nov. 

12, 

1927 

Nov. 

20, 

1928 

Nov. 

19, 

1927 

Nov, 

27, 

1920 

Nov. 

28, 

1927 

Dec. 

4, 

1938 

Dec. 

19^ 

Dec. 

JL 

1926 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

101 cities. 

21 

*16 

18 

16 

12 

*10 

10 

<9 

13 

Ml 

Now England. 

0 


7 

23 

7 

14 

7 

M 

2 

12 

Middle Atlantic. 

21 


21 

14 

IS 

10 

0 

■9 

18 

8 

East North Central. 

10 

0 

5 

7 

8 

8 

■El 

5 

8 

9 

Wost North Central. 

Id 

28 

6 

20 

8 

14 


12 

4 

•14 

South AtUintu*. 

33 

20 

22 

25 

19 

»9 

17 

<17 

24 

9 

East South <3entral. 

32 

6 

36 

16 

31 

16 

41 

16 

41 

31 

West South ('entral. 

34 

34 

13 

29 

17 

13 

9 

21 

IS 

21 

Meant aln. 

27 

9 

27 

18 

18 

27 

9 

9 


9 

Pacific. 

20 

*7 

29 

13 

21 

6 

16 

5 

1C 

*10 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


0,*^ cities _ 

a 

8 

10 

9 

B 


14 

M2 

17 

M2 


Now England. 

2 

2 

2 



HIM 

7 

■9 

0 

9 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

9 

10 


7 

10 

13 


12 

7 

East North Central. 

10 

5 



9 

6 

• 

Hu 

14 

9 

West North Central. 

13 

2 


10 

2 

6 

4 


16 

•6 

South Atlantic. 

17 

17 

8 

20 


*13 

21 


34 

17 

East South C'entral. 

26 

15 

31 

20 


46 

41 


11 

66 

West South Central. 

66 

17 

31 

34 


34 

40 


40 

47 

Mountain. 

27 

18 


36 


18 

46 

27 

36 

9 

Pacific. 

14 

0 

4 

3 


•14 

n 

14 

1 “ 

3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


95 cities. 

106 

104 

123 

112 

126 

’97 

123 

*114 

1 129 


New Enjrlimd_ 

90 

96 

104 


132 

60 

118 

100 

1 134 

51 

Middle Atlantic. 

115 

113 

186 

119 

138 

98 

151 

123 

' 140 

119 

East North Central. 

87 

80 

104 

96 

98 

89 


103 



West North Central. 

76 

76 

120 

81 

74 

87 

1 74 

71 

118 

MOl 

South Atlantic. 

140 

120 

144 

mm 

166 

*148 


M63 

165 

138 

East South (.'entra!. 

166 

138 

171 

148 


127 

134 


171 

148 

W'est South Central. 

no 

129 

154 

142 


112 

163 


160 

103 

Mountain. 

165 

144 

209 

99 

146 

99 

210 

64 

100 

216 

Pacific. 

99 

100 

74 

76 

, 124 


162 

BM 

, 118 



> Seattle, and Spokane, Wash., not included. 

* Frederick, Md., not included 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Fargo, N Dak , Seattle and Spokane, Wash , not Included. 
»Fargo, N. Dak., not Included. 

r Frederick, Md., and Ix)s Angeles, Calif, not included 

> Log Angeles, C^if., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aygregate popvlatUm of 
cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 

cities reporting cases 


1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total. 

101 

96 




30,295,000 

New England. 

12 

12 


2.245,900 

2,211,000 

2;246,900 

Middle Atlantic. 

10 

10 




10^567,000 

East North Central. 

16 

16 



7,m,m 

7,810t600 

West North Central.j 

12 

10 

2,586,690 

2,626,600 

2,470,600 

St 610^ 060 

South Atlantic. 

21 

20 

2,799,600 

2,878,100 

2,757,700 

2^885^700 

East South Central. 

7 

7 

1,008,300 


1,008,800 

1.023,600 

West South Central. 

8 

7 



1,181,600 

1,21(^400 

Mountain. 

9 

9 



672,100 

680,000 

Pacific. 

6 

4 


1,991,700 

1,476,300 

1,512,800 



































































































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


TH£ FAR EAST 


Report jor the weeTc ended November 26^ 1927, —Tho following report 
for the week ended November 26, 1927, was transmitted by the 
eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported pro8ent in the following ports: 


PLAaUE 

Egypt,’-'A lexandria. 

/ndta.—KangooQ, Bassein. 

Ctylm .—Colombo. 

JjhiUh EmA Makassar. 

CHOLERA 

Caloutra, Madras, Tiiticorin, Rangoon. 
Straiia SettJf merits .—Singapore 
DntcJi East Indies.—liatnvm. 


SMATJ.POX 

/foff.—Basra. 

/ndfo.—Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Tutioorln, 
Rangoon. 

Dutch East /ndiw.—Banjermasin, Samarinda, Sura¬ 
baya, Balikpapan, 

Ktoantung.’-’Daiiea . 


j Returns for tlie week ended November 26 were not received from Canton, 
Cliina, or Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

CANADA 

Comm'unicahle diseases—WeeTc ended December lOy 1927, —The Cana¬ 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable dis¬ 
eases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended December 
10, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotm 

Now 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katche¬ 

wan 

] 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza.. 

2 







2 

Poliomyelitis. 

2 

1 . . 


2 



3 

7 

Smallpox..... 




82 

1 

19 

3 

195 

Typhoid fever.. 


! 56 

1 15 

16 


1 

87 



1 

I 






Communicable diseases — Quebec—WeeTc ended December 10, 1927 ,— 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended December 10, 1927, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chioken nnx . _ . . _ . _ ^ 

33 

Softrlet fever _ 

77 

DiphtharbL_ __ 

66 

Smallpox......._ 

3 

Onnnim hmaaImi .. . _ __ 

4 

Tnberoiilasia 

42 

Ixifluentti_ . . 

4 


15 

MaaSlofi_ 

59 

WKonping entigh- _ _ 

4 
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EGYPT k 


Plague — Alexandria—November 21~2S,, 1927 .—^During the period 
November 19 to 23, 1927, three cases of league, of which two with 
one fatality were bubonic, and one fatal case septicemic, occurring 
in the same family, were reported at Alexandria, Egypt. 

HAWAH TERRITORY 

PUtgue-anjected nUs—November 23 and November 26, 1927 .—^Two 
plague-infected rats have been reported found on the island of 
Hawaii—one at Paauhau, on November 23, and one at Hamakua, 
November 25, 1927. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not he considered as complete or fljud as resards 
either the list of oountrios included or the figures for the particular countries for which ntports an givea. 

Reports Received Baring Week Ended December 30, 1027 ^ 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Heniarks 

India.-.. 




Oct. 9-ir», 1027: Cases, 6,142; 
deaths, 3,027. 

1.' 

Madras..... 

Nov. 6-12.. 

6 

1 

1 

15 

586 

246 

139 

171 

29 

1 

3 j 

Hangoen...... 

Oct.30-Nov. 5..., 

Aug. 26-Sept. 24- - 

India (French Settlements in)* 
KarUtHl. 

1 

13 

Pondic^rrv.. 

IndO'China,... 

.. 

Sept. 21-Oct. 20— 
.do__ 

Annam_-. 


Cambodge... 

.tlo___ 


Oo^in-China. ... 

_do___— 


Loos... 

.do.. 


Tonkin. 

.do____ 






PLAGUE 


Argentina: 

Firmat.. 

Dec. 11-17. 

1 



Rosaiio _ _! 

_do _ 

1 



Ucacha..-._,-l 

.do.. 

1 



Ecuador: i 

GuaireQuil.._i 

Sept, 1-30_ 

3 



Egypt: 1 

Alexandria___ 

Nov. 19-23. 

3 

3 


Hawaii: 

Hamakua.-..... 

Nov. 25.. 


PlaguO'infeoted rat. 

Do. 

Paauhau.... 

Nov. 23. 



India. 




Oct. 9-15,1027: Cases, 020; deaths, 
508. 

Madras Presidency. 

Oct. 16-22. 

172 

84 

Rangoon_i 

1 Oct.30-Nov,6.—i 

i 

2 < 

2 

i 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria__ 




Sept. 21-Oct. 20,1927: Cases, 573. 

Arabia: 

Allan . _-_ 

Mftv. Ig-lft 

1 


British South Africa. 

Oct- 29-Nov. 4_ 

10 * 

23 

Native. 

Canada: 

Quebeo__ 

Dec. 3-10 

3 

Chosen. 

Aug. 3-31. 

2 




1 Fmm medical nfficsni Of the Public Health Service, Ameitcan eonsiita, and otto 
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€»QI^A, riAGUE, 8MAU.POX, TTPHCS FETES. AND TEULOW 

Contjoiued 

Retorts Recelired Dnrttig Week Ended December 30,1927—Goutiaucd 

SMALLtOX-Continoecl 


rkM 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Rexsat^ 

Ecuador; 

Guayaciull. 

Sept. 1-eo. 

2 



Prance—'—J-.-. 

...J.do.... __ 

8 



Gold Coast. 

Aug. 1-31. 

I 



Great Britain: 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nov. 20-28. 

28 



India. 




Oct. 0-lA 1027: Oases, 777^ deaths, 

Bombay... 

d^. . 

2 

2 

71. ' 

Madras..... 

Nov. 8-12_ 

3 

1 

India (French Settlements): 
Karikal. 

Aug. 28-Sept. JW-. 
.do. 

1 

1 


Pondicherry. 

37 

37 


lndo*Offina....— 


Sepl. 21-Oct. 20,1927: Cuna, 13. 

Iraq: 

Baghdad... 

Nov. 8-12. 

5 

4 

Mexico. 




July 1-31,1927; Deaths, 83. 

Morocco. 

Sept. l-SO."--!.!.*! 

U 




_ 




TYPHUS FBVES 


Algeria........ 

July n-Oct 

Aug. n-Oct. 8_ 

78 

10 


Bulgaria.............. 

21 

2 


Chosen. 


Aug. 1-81,1927; Cases. 17. 

Seoul. 

dot 1-31. 

2 

1 





July 1-31,1927: Cases, 1. 

Sept. 1-3Q, 1927; Cases. 7; deaths,!. 
July 1-31,1927- Deaths, 12. 
Including munlcli)alities in Fed¬ 
eral District. 

Oci. n-Nov. 7,1927: Cases, ft. 
Aug. 28-Oct. 1, 1927; Oa«s, 21 
deaths, 1. 

Bept 11-Oct. 22,1927: Casas 4. 

Lllhuania____ 




Mexico_..._ 




Mexico City. 

Nov. 13-19. 

11 


Palestine.-. 



Kumanla.-. 




Tunisia___-.. 



1 

1 

1 



j 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast.. 


July 1-Sept. 30— 


10 


Reports Received from Joiie 2S to December 30, 1927 * 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China: 





Amoy. 

May 22 Oct IS. - 

111 

11 


f Tanfion - _ 

May l-Nov. 8. 

203 

08 



July 24-Oct, 22 - 



Present. 

Hong Kong. 

July 17-Sept. 3— 

3 

3 



Jane 2I„. . 

1 



.. 

Juae 19-25_ 

2 



Do. 

July 31-Oct. 22-.. 


119 

In international settlement and 

Svratow. 

May 18-Oct. 29.. . 

138 

13 

French concession. 

Tientsin...__ 

Aug. 27-Oct.l. 

14 



India ___ 

Apr. 17-Oct. Id_ 



Cases, 194,708; deaths, 105,604. 

Bombay. 

Aw 8-Sept. 17._ 

is? 

57 

Calcutta... 

May 8- Nov. 5_ 

$91 

527 


Karachi. 

May 29-Tuoe4— 

1 

1 


Madras. 

June 19-Nov. 12.— 

839 

44S 


Rangoon 

M«y8“Nov. 5.. 

27 J 

28 ^ 


India, French Hettlemcnts in... 

Mar. 30-Aug. 27... 

253 

m, 


Karikal. 

Aug. 2D-Sept. 24— 

1 

i 


Pondicherry. 

.do. 

19 

IS ^ 



1 From medical officers of the PubHc Health Service, Amerieaii eonmls, and ether eoorees. 
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CnomtA, FLAGITD, SMALLPOX TYPHUS FEVEX AND YlUiOW 

FEVER—Continued 

Reports Received from June 26 to Decemlier SO, 1027—^Continued 

CHOLEEA-^Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

ln«lA*rihina (Pr«nrh) . 

Apr 90, 



Cases, 16,160. 

AmiA.m . _.. 

_^1-do. _ 

4,755 


Cambodia. 

_-_do__—- 

542 



Cochin-China. 

.do...—. 

1,777 



Saigon . 

June 4-Oct. 2 . — 

13 

4 


Laos. 

July ll-Sept. 20_ 

252 



Tnnlrlri . _ 

Apr. 1-Ocl. 20. 

0,819 



Iraq: 



Amarah. 

Oct. 2-Nov. 5. 

57 

40 


Baghdad. 

July 24- Nov. 5_i 

40 

24 


Basra. 

July 17- Oct. 22.... 

885 

282 


Piwaniyah. 

Oct. 2'Nov. 5 . 

70 

44 


Hillah. 

.do_—— 

23 

15 


Kerbala. 

.do__ 

19 j 

16 


Kut. 

.do. 

22 

18 


Muntahquo.. 

.do. -__ 

9 

4 


Ramadi I... 

Oct. 23- Nov. 6_ 

87 

83 


lapan: 





Yokohama. 

July 81-Aug. 6.... 

1 

1 


Java- 





Batavia. 

Reported Nov. 19. 

25 

15 


Persia- 





Abadan.. 

July21-Aug. 13... 

215 

183 


Ahwaz. 

July 31-Aug. 13... 

20 

13 


Minab.. 

Aiig 7-1 a -_ 


23 


Mohammorah. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

194 

165 


Nasseri ... 

July 19-31. 


10 


Philippine Islands 





Bulacan Province..-. 

June 7-July 8 

8 

2 


Leyto Province— 





Banigo.-.— 

June 29 ... 

1 

1 


Carigara_ 

June 23 .. 

1 

1 

Final diagnosis not received. 

Palo . 

May 18 __ 

1 


Manila _. 

July 17-Aug. 27... 

2 



Siam.—.—— 

, May 1-Oct 29_ 



Cases, 306; deaths, 237. 

Bangkok . 

... .do -- _ 

54 

18 

On vessel. 





8. 8. Adrastus. 

Reported Aug. 6... 

1 

1 

At Yokohama, Japan. 

8. 8. Montreal Mara 

Bopt. 20. 



At Mukc, Japan. 

8. 8. Tabarlstan.—. 

Oct. 6 .*. 

1 


Case in coolie removed at Basra. 

8. 8 Morea. 

8ept. 2_ _ _ 



At Hong Kong; cholera-infected. 

8. 8. War Mehtar ioU. 

Aug. 4. 

1 

1 

At Saffaghe, Egypt. 

tanker). 






PLAGUE 


Algeria: 

Algiers.-.. 

Aug. 21-Oct. 20-— 

Aug. 21-Nov. 5._ 

Jan. 1-Aug. 2_ 

3 

iniiiii 

Oran.-.. 

6 


Argentina.... 



Bahia. 

Nov. 21.-1.- 

■■■ni 


Province— 

Biienns Airea_ . ^ 

Apr. 10-May 7_ 

Jan, 11-Aug. 6 _ 

Nov. 21 _ - .. 


3 

Cordoba.-_ 

52 

20 

Do. 

10 

Corrientes_—_ 

June 1 

1 

i 

Eutre Bios.. 

Mar. 29-Aug. 18... 

$ 

1 

Flrmat__ 

Dec. 11-17 

1 


8ante Fe....—..— 

Apr. 28-May 16... 
Dec. 11-17 

4 

3 

TTc<»ehft - -_ 

1 


Territory— 

Chaco— 

Bfuranqueras...—. 

May 29 , 

2 

2 

Formosa_ 

Inna 2fi . 

3 

2 

PimijM. _ 

July 27-Aug. 2_ 

Aug. A _ - 

4 


Rio Negro_— 

1 


Clty- 

MaTOII ,, - --- 

Reported July 14.. 



^dlino. ,_ 

Nov. 26 . 

1 


Ro^lo. _ 

May 7_ 

1 

1 

!> . - .. 

Nov. 26-Dee. 17... 

2 


Santa Fe ,_^_ 

May 16 _—— 

4 

2 

Asores: 

At. MlAhmilit Tsland 

May 15-Oct. 20— 
June 12-18 . 

12 

1 

Ribeira Qnmdo— _ 

1 


Oases, 80; deaths, 44. 
In vicinity. 


Reported as having occurred 3 
weeks previously. 


Present. 
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Deeeiiter 80^1927 


<3mfLmA, wLAGm, bmaumx rimam hbitbe. and ymicvw 

FEVER—Continued 

Rejportft Received from Jime 25 to December 30^ 1927—Continued 

PLAGUE^—Contiaued 


Place j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

UraKil: 

PAtfln ___ 

June 3-9... 

1 

1 


Brltiab East Africa: 

Konya.-. 

Apr. 24-JuIy 31... 
July 24-30. 

TA 

14 


Mombasa___ 

} 

1 


Nairobi_-_- 

May 22-28__ 

6 


Taxucanyika_ 

Mar. 29-May 28... 


37 



July 24-Oct. 1. 


70 


Uganda___ 

Jan. 1-Fcb. 28_ 

138 

121 



Mar. 27-Junc 30... 

782 

593 


Canary Islands: 

Ijaguna district— 

Tejina.—. 

June 17. 

1 



I*as Pfimas......_-_ 

Oct. 8-11. 

8 



Ceylon: 

Colombo.-.^-.._-_ 

May 1-Oct. 22_ 

July 3-23.. 

24 

14 

Plague rats, 5. 

Present in sarronndlng country. 
Approximate. 

China: 

Amoy__ 

MpngdUa.... 

Retried Oct. 11.. 


200 

Tientsin....... 

Aug. 14-20.. 

2 

Tungliao. 

Ret>orted Oct. Il¬ 
ls. 

June 1-Oct. 30_ 

200 



Ecuador: 

Quayaquil..... 

10 


Rats taken, 95,409; found in* 
footed. 63. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria___ 

Juno 4-Sopt. 2_ 

4 


JBcni-Souef. 

June 4-July 18_ 

June 4-10. 

5 

2 


Blba. 

1 


At Nama. 

Dakhalia___ 

Juno 24-July 9_ 

Aug. 8-9... 

6 

1 

Mlitia. 

4 



Port Said.. 

June 24-July 21. 
Sept. 4. 

4 

1 


SllA* _ 

1 i 



(llAfcrk't_ 

Juno 4-10_... 

1 



Greece...... 

May 1-June 30_ 

June l-Aug. 29_ 

Aug. 9-8ept.26... 
May80-Nov 8.... 

July 15-Aug. 30... 

4 1 

3 


Athens..-.__ 

3 

Including Piroeus. 

Mytilene___ 

6 


Patras.-.. 

10 

8 


Hawaii Territory: 

Ham^ua... 

1 

2 plague rodents. 

Do. 

Pohakea. 

Nov. 10. 



Honokaa.-_ 

May 17-23.-_ 

2 


Kapul^a..... 

Oct. 22. 


Do, 

Kukuihaele . .. 

Aug, 12-17. 

1 

1 1 

Do. 

Paauilo... 

July 20-Aug. 1_ 

4 j 

India... 

Apr. 17-Oct. 15... J 


1 

Cases, 27,693; deaths, 12,4a 

Bombay... 

May 8-Oct, 22- 

Aug. 21-S6pt. 8._. 

May 1-Oct. 22_ 

May 8-Nov. 6— 

106 

89 1 

Calcutta... 

18 

10 j 


Madras_ 

2,080 

88 

948 I 
82 

___ \ 


Rangoon. 


ludo-Chma (French). 

Apr. 1-Aug. 10_ 

Sftpt- 2-l« . _ 

50 


Saigon. 

2 



Kwang-Chow-Wan. 

May 21-July 31. .. 

Apr. 8-May 28_ 

May l-Nov. 5.! 

73 1 



Iraq: 

Baghdad. 

12 

1 


Java: 

Batavia.' 

489 

469 

30 

Province. 

Outbreak reported at Nagdlwano. 

East Java and Madura....; 
Pasoeroean Residency.. 
Surabaya.. 

May 22-Oct. 1_1 

May 9... 

31 

Apr. 17-Oct. 22_ 

108 

106 

Madagascar.' 

Mar. 16-Apr. 30,1927: Cases, 256; 
deaths, 135. 

I*rovinoe— 

Ambositra. 

Mar. 16-Aug. 15... 

100 

68 

Antisirabe.. 

Mar. 16-Sept. 30.. 

.do. 

May 16-Sept. 30... 

47 

46 

90 

34 

374 

20 

1 


Mi^inarivo (Itasy)_ 

Af oramanga.. 

101 

35 

423 

22 

1 


Tananarive.. 

Mar, 16-Sept. 30.. 
Mar. 16-Junc 80.. 

May 1-Juno 30_ 

Mar. IrMay 31.... 
Apr .-May 31 


Tananarive Town- 

Mauritlus: 

Port Louis. 


Nigeria.I. IIi:: 

2S8 

17 


i*eru. 


Cases, 22; deaths, 8. ^ 

departments- i 

lOB. 

Apr. 1-30 

1 


Lambayequo.. 

.do__ 

1 



LibertadT.. 

Apr. l-Moy31_ 

Apr. 1-July 31,._j 

Apr. 1-80.. 

7 

4 


Lima. 

13 

5 

g 


Lima City. 

1 
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CaOLEEA, PX.AGIIS, SMALLPOX. TYPBUS PEV8R, AND YBLIXAW 

fever—C oBtiaued 

RepwrtB Received from Inae 26 to December 80. ISYT-^CSontinued 
nuoUB-Contlnued 



Algeria. 

Algiers__ 

Apr, 21-Oct 20 
May ll-June 30. 

Oran. 

Angola. 

Loanda. 

May 21-Nov. 12 
June 1-Aug. 31.. 

Sept. 1-15. 

.....do_ 

Arabia: 

Aden. 

Do.— 

Brazil: 

Bahia^__ 

July 17-Aug. 1. - 
Nov. 13-19. 

Aug. 7-13. 

Porto Alegre. 

Riode Janeiro. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya. 

Tan^nyika. 

Zanzibar. 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia. 

flttfiAHa ___ 

July 1-Scpt. 30.. 
May 22-Oct. 29. 

Apr. 24-May 14. 
Mar. 29-June 18. 
Aug. 7-Sept. 17- 
Apr. 1-Aug. 31.. 

Apr. 30>Nov. 4— 
June 5-Dec. 3... 


June 12-Dec. 3.. 

. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 26- 

. n - 

Calgary___— 

June 12-Aug. 27. 

British Corunibia~ 

VaMouver. 

HanitoDa____ 

May 23-Sept. 4. 
June 5-Dec. 3... 

Winnipeg. 

Nova Sootla. 

TTftlifAT _ 

June 12-Dec» 10. 
Sept. ll'-Oot. 15. 
Oct. 8-15........ 










































































































3S25 December 80.102ir 

CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMAIiLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELL^iyw 

FEVER-—‘Continued 

fieporto Received from liine 25 to ]>ecember 30, 1927—Continued 

SMAIXPOX—Costinued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada'-Continucd. 

Ontario._ jj,--. 

June 5-Dec. 3_ 



Cases, 695. 

Hamilton.-. 

Nov. 27-Dco. 8_ 

2 


Kiugston. 

Nov. 13-19. 

1 


Ottawa__ 

June 12-Doc. 3_ 

268 



Sarnia. ... 

Aiig 7-ia 

1 



Toronto_......... 

June 19-Dec. 3_ 

80 



Windsor. 

Oct. 2-16. 

9 



Quebec.__ 

Juno 19-Doc. 10... 

48 



Riviere du Xoup_ 

Oct. 2^Nov. 19... 
Juno 12-Dcc. 8_ 

6 



Sftslmtcbewav*- -'_ - 



Cases, 208. 

M^c Jaw. 

Aug. 14-Oot.22._. 
July 17-Nov. 12... 
May 1-7. 

24 


IfiogioA-___ 

16 



Ceylon. ...T..._..._...__ 


Cases, 3; deaths, 2. 

' Colombo... 

July 31-Aug. 6_ 

May 8-28. 

1 

1 

China: 

Amoy. 

1 



Do. 

.Tilly ft-lfl _ 



Present in surrounding country. 

Antung. 


3 


Canton___ 

ftftpt. ia-24 

1 

1 


Chefoo. 

May 8-14.. 



Present. 

Do. 

Oct, 9-29. 



Do. 

Foochow_ * „ 

May 8-Oct. 22_ 



Do. 

1 

tn 

1 

May 8-Sept. 17._ 

May 22-28. 

22 

21 

Manchuria— 

Anshan... 

1 


Changchun. 

May 15-July 30... 
May 2-June 8. 

8 



Dairen. 

10 

5 


Fushun. 

May 15-Nov. 12... 

12 



Harbin. 

June 13-July 10. 
July 3-9. 

4 



Kaivuan. 

2 



Mukden. 

May22-Oct.29.-. 
July 3-Oct. 1. 

9 



Peoslhu..... 

2 



^ '* Ssuplngfcai.......__ 

May 8~July 9. 

2 



Tientsin.-1-.. 

May 8-Oct. 29_ 

Feb. 1-Aiig. 31_ 

39 

4 


Chosen..... 


Oases, 528; deaths, 211. 

'' Chinnampo. 

Apr. 1-May 31_ 

Apr 1-30.... 

2 


Fusan..,,.... 

1 



' Gensan... 

May 1-31. 

1 



Selshin... 

Apr. 1-30_ 

1 



Curacao.. 

IV&y 29-June 4_ 

June 1-Oct. 31_ 

1 


Alastrim. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil.. 

7 


Egypt. 

May 7-Sept. 30_ 



Cases, 21, deaths, 4, 

Alexandria... . . 

May 21-June 17... 

4 

i 

Cairo.... 

Jan. 22-Apr. 15— 
Apr, l-Sept. 30_ 

14 

3 


Franco____ 


Cases, 215, 

LUlo. 

July 24-30. 

1 


Paris. 

May 2Wuly31-.. 
Mar. 1-Aug. 31...- 

May 22-Nov. 19... 

14 

2 


Gold Coast.-.. 

43 

7 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 


Cases, 4,702, 

Birmingham. 

Aug 14-Sept, 30... 
May 29-Juno 11... 
Oct 23-Nov. 19... 

2 


Bradford... 

2 



Do. 

11 



Bristol.. 

Oct 16-Nov.2(>_ 

12 



Cardiff. 

June 19-July 2- 

Oct. 23-29. 

4 



Do. 

1 



Leeds. 

July 17-Nov. 26... 
July 17-30. 

1 31 



lilverpool. 

1 


• 

London. 

May 15-June 18... 
Oct. 2-Nov. 26_ 

2 



Manchester. 

7 



Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. 
Nottingham. 

June 12-Nov. 2»._. 

42 



Nov 20-26. 

1 



Sheffldd.-. 

June l2”Nov. 19... 

42 



Stoke-on-Trent.. 

Aug. 21-27. 

1 



Scotland— 

Dundee.. 

May 2U-Sept. 3.,.. 

c 



Greece.. _ 

.Tune 1-30.. _ 

14 



Saloniki.. 

July 12-Aug. 15--- 

2 


Guatemala: 

Guatemala City.. 

■ June 1-30. 


9 

* i 

Guinea (French).*. 

June 4-10.. 

9 



India..1 

Apr. 17-Oct. 15— 



^ Cases, 80,177; deatbSt 28|I18. 

Bombay.. 

May 28-Oct. 29... 
May 8-Nov. 5 . 

256 

390 

5 

Calcutta. 

418 

10 


Karachi.Ill:: I 

May 15-Aug. 6_ 
























































































































































^ tWt 3^24 

nAQV% SMALLPOX ttf«V9 PBVIB/AN0 mtOW 
FBVEir--CoiitlAued 

Imparts Reeelt^il firom luae 25 to Becomber 50> 1527^Co&t!nu«d 

SMAlLPOX^Contintted 



Indla~'Contuiu6d. 

Madras. May 22-Nov. 32... 44 

Rangoon. May g-Oct. 20 ... 213 

India, French Settlements in... Mar. 20~Aug. 37— 174 

Karikal. Aug. 2Ji^Sept. 34... 1 

Pondicherry.do. 87 

Indo-China (French). Mar. 21-Oct. 30. 

Saigon. May 14-Sept. 9— 4 

Iraq: 

Baghdad. Apr. lO-Nov. 12... 17 

Basra. Apr. lO-Oct. 11 

Italy. Apr. 10-May 21... 13 

Romo. June 13-July 17... 3 

Jamaica. May29-Nov.26_ 48 

Japan. Apr. 3-May 7. 

Nagasaki (''ity. June 20-Aug. 14... 20 

Taiwan Island. May 21-31. 1 

Java: 

Batavia. May 22-Nov. 12... 36 

East Java and Madura. Apr. 24-Oct. 16.... 63 

Latvia. Apr. 1-30. 1 

Mexico. Mar. 1-July 31. 

Acapulco.... Aug. 23-8ept. 17_ 2 

Durango. Juno 1-30. 

Quadalajara. Nov. 16-21. 

Monterey. July 1-31. 6 

iSan Luis Potosi.. May 29-Aug. 13.- 

Tampico. Jimol-JulySl- 1 

Torreon. Aug. 7-Oct. 1. 

Morocco. Apr 1-Rept 30.... 334 

Netherlands India: 

Borne<i— 

Uoloe Soengei. Apr. 21. 

Pasir Residency.Apr 30-May 6. 

Saraarinda Residency. May 21-27. 

Nigeria. Mar. 1-July 31.... 2,844 

Paraguay* 

Asuncion. July 10-23. 

Persia: 

Teheran. Feb. 21-July 23. 

Poland . Apr. 10-Aug. 6. .. 20 

. May 29-Nov. 6 .... 82 

Oporto. Sept. 3-9. 1 

Senegal* 

Medina. July 4-10. 7 

Rlam. Apr. 1-Oct 29.. 

\ Bangkok. May 1-Sept. 10.... 16 

\ Madrid. Aug. 1-31. 

\Malaga. Nov 11-26. 

Valencia. May 29-June 4_ 3 

1 Do. Sept 2fr-Oct. 1.... 1 

Its Settlements. June J 2-18. 


Including consular district. 
Reported as alastrim. 

Cases, 19. 


I Deaths, 714. 


Epidemic in 2 localities. 
Epidemic outbreak. 

Do. 


Cases, 276; deaths, 


Eingapinre. Apr i-June 18— 

liatra: 

[Medan. June 8-Aug. 20_ 

itzerland: 

f Berne. Juno 26-July 2_ 

Syria: 

Damascus. Aug. ll~Nov. 10... 

Tunisia. Apr. 1-June lO. 

Tunis. Juno I-IO.. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province. July 7-Aug. 20. 

Oct. 2-8. 

Elliott district.I May 11-June 10.... 


May 11-June 10. 

July 3-9. 

May ll-June 10. 
July 31-Aug. 6.. 
Aug. 7-18. 


May 1-7... 
Oct. 23-29., 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 


July 12-Oct. 8.. 
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^JiCAJatA, Pt«4GU8, SMAUUNlS.^'rYl^S FEYIS. AND YELLOW 

FETKK*’-CSontia<wd 

Itwelved from Jnu 2S to Dieconber 30,1927—Continued 
TinpHim rsvm 


?tow 


Algeria,. 

Ali^ers.. 

Otan,... 

Argentina: 

Boeario. 
Bu 


CbOe: 

Antofogasto.. 

Bo. 

Concepcion....... 

La Calere. 

Llgua.. 

Puerto Montt. 

Santiago. 

Talcahuano. 

Vali^also. 

China: 

Mancboria— 

Harbin. 

Mukden. 

Tientsin. 

Choeen. 

Chemulpo—.... 
Oensan. 

Cze&osloVfUcra .. 1' II 

^*^lexandria. 

Cairo. 

Port Said. 

Estonia... 

Greece. 

Athens. 

Guatemala: 

Guatemala.. 

IracK 

Baabdad...._ 

Irish Free State: 

Cork County. 

Donegal County— 
Lettorkonney. 

Italy 


Japan. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Mexico. 

Guadalajara.... 
Mexico City.... 
San Luis Potosi. 

Morocco. 

Palestine. 

Haifa. 

Jaffa. 

Jerusalem. 

Mahnaim. 

Nazareth. 

Safed. 

Tel Aviv. 

^^ro^pa. 

Poland.. 

Por^igal: 

on—.. 

orto. 

, Do.. 

Bumania. 

Spain: 

^ Seville. 

Syria: 

Tmtis. 


Date 


Apr. 2i-Oct. 30.. 
May 11-Oet. 20.. 
May 21-Aug. 31.. 


Aug. 1-31.. 

Mar. 1-Oct. 

June 4-Nov. 11... 


Apr. 16-May 81. 
Sept. jl^Oct. 1.. 
May20-June 4.. 
Apr. 16>May 31. 

Mai 16-31. 

Apr. lO-May 31. 

_do. 

July 10-16. 

Apr. 16-Sept, 3.. 
Oct. 6-12. 


July 26-Aug.2l-, 
May 20nJuoe 4... 

July 10-24. 

Feb. 1-Aug. 31.. 
May 1-Aug. 31.. 
do- 


Apr. l-Oct.8l..- 
Apr. 1-Jaly81.. 
May28-Oct.2l, 
May 21-Aug. 6.. 
Jan. 15-July 1... 

Sept. 24-30. 

Apr. 1-June30-- 

June 1-30. 

June 1-Sept. 30, 

Aug. 26-31--.,,. 


Apr. 24-30. 

July 3-9. 


Oct. 10-22,. 
Year, 1926.. 
.do. 


July 1-31. 

Apr. 1-July 31.-- 
Feb. 1-Aug. 31- 
Feb.2-July 31. 

Nov. 22-28. 

May 29-NOV.13. 
July 31-Aug. 6... 
Apr. 1-Sei)t. 20... 
May 24-Nov. 7. . 
do. 


Aug. 2-Oct. 3- 

June 28-Aug. 15. 

May 17-23. 

July 19-26. 

May 17-Aug, 8... 
Oct. 1-10. 


Apr. 1-30. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30-. 
Apr.10-Oct.22.. 

May 29-June 4.. 

Aug. 20-27. 

Oct. 23-29. 

Apr. 3-Oct, 1— 


Aug. 10-25.. 

Sept. 11-17.. 

Am. 22-Oct. 22... 
Jmy 6-Ang. 21... 


Cases 


365 


106 

‘osi* 


1,167 

1 

1 

1 

1,021 


Deaths 


1 

3 

100 


Remarks 


Cases, 477; deaths, 49. 


Cases, 266; deaths, 23. 


Cases, 310; deaths, 63. 

Cases, 55. 

Cases, 139; deaths, 24. 


Cases, 6. 


In urban district. 
Cases, 34. 


Deaths, 178. 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral Disirlot. 

Cases, 44. 

In Bated dlstrkit. 


Cases, 162, 
















































































































































Mai&m, MIAU^OX, tWilMi 'JSS9XL 410 iMiiMr 


•iffante $«e4{vwi iMn Iiim 4S to Dtottoitor Mt tf0^'>«<$toltl(i(to# 
TTranra i^jBi^aiH<»aBtimi»d 


mm 

Utta 

OiBf 

BMtba 

Romaiht 

Tuitey: 

O^iliiuatiiiople...^. 

Union of $oatb Africa..-_ 

. 

Anr. 1-4MJ 


2 

Oassii deaths dr nativa. In 
Etiropoons, c«c», 2 

Ontbxms. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

ES: 

Oaaest 25; dasths, 6. 

0«pe l*rovi8oe. 

Albany .. ,.„«„« 

EiSSBSMSm 

4^ 

5 

£ast tendon. 

Glon Gray district. 

I^ntanidistnctr. 

Port Elisabeth .. 

Qumbu dUttnct....__ 

JJay . 

1 

1 

. 

Uimluktilu district.... 
Natal. 

Do.- . 

Jmi JMWuly 2- 

Apr. 1-Aug. 0. 

ftif 1#U!» 

■ ' Y- 

3 

Inqjendhle district. 

Orange Free State. 

Transvaal. 

Johannesburg. 

Un. 

YuBOfilavia . 

■1 

i 

1 ^ 

\ 8 

■ 






YEU,OW niTBB 
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